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BESSY  WELLS. 

By  Mas.  HENRY  WOOD,  Author  of  "East  Lvnnk,"  "Oswald  Crav,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  I. — Peter's  court, 

T  was  a 
sight 
that 

you 
might 
perhaps 
some- 
time 
see  in  a 
p  a  i  n  t- 

i  n  g, 
only 
that 
painters 
,do  not 
care  to 
repre- 
sent 
scenes 
so  low 
and 
miser- 
ab  1  e; 

but  you  may  never  come  in  contact  with 
it  in  real  life.     The   place  was  called 

IV.  N.S. 


Peter's  Court,  probably  after  the  Chris- 
tian name  of  its  builder ;  and  it  lay  in 
a  densely  populated  part  of  London,  some- 
where between  Oxford  Streat  and  the  Strand. 
The  locality  was  bad,  for  the  poorest  of 
people  inhabited  it,  and  the  dwellings  they 
had  to  live  in  were  dreadful. 

Turning  out  of  a  narrow  street  of  shops 
into  a  still  narrower  thoroughfare,  called 
Dart  Street  —  which  indeed  could  not  be 
styled  a  street  except  by  courtesy — where 
might  be  seen  sgme  shops  also,  but  very 
mean  ones,  and  where  the  mud  and  the 
refuse,  the  children  and  the  cabbage-stalks, 
lay  thick  on  the  ground,  you  came  presently 
to  Peter's  Court.  Dart  Street  was  generally 
in  a  crowded  condition.  Men  and  women 
stood  about  it  perpetually :  the  men  with 
short  pipes  in  their  mouths  and  often  ugly 
words ;  the  women  with  hanging  hair  and 
shrill  tongues ;  and  both  with  more  rags  on 
their  backs  than  decent  clothes.  Some  few 
among  them  were  industrious  and  tidy — at 
least,  as  tidy  as  people  could  be  in  such  a 
locality;  but  the  greater  number  of  them 
were  idle  and  improvident,  working  to-day, 
playing  and  drinking  to-morrow  ^  and  a^i^j^gj^^ 
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did  not  attempt  to  work  at  all,  but  picked 
up  a  living  how  they  could.  But  there  are 
some  places  in  London  worse  even  than  this, 
where  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  thieves  and 
pickpockets :  the  people  we  are  now  speak- 
ing of  must  not  be  confounded  «kh  them. 

Some  considerable  way  do^'n  Dart  Street 
was  a  small  archway,  on  the  left-hand  side : 
it  was  the  enttasce  to  Peter's  Court.  The 
court  was  not  «  tlioroi^^\^e ;  ks  oHier  end 
was  blocked  up  «^  buildmjs.  Us  houses 
were  high,  overhanging  tenements,  built  on 
each  side  the  uneven  pathway,  acd  built  £0 
closely  that  their  front  walk  seemed  nearly 
to  meet  Womeo  leaaios  out  <9f  die  upper 
windows  couid  tfretdi  ibcix  hands  acmes 
and  nearly  touch  each  other.  The  court- 
pathway  was  only  a  few  feet  ia  width ;  and 
people  traversiDg  it  nntst  throw  their  necks 
backwards  and  look  straight  upwards  if  they 
wanted  to  see  the  sky. 

Of  the  pure  fresh  air,  given  to  us  so  freely 
by  God,  these  houses  in  Peter's  Court  got 
none ;  and  yet  they  were  all  stuffed  as  full  of 
human  beings  as  they  could  hold ;  for  the 
rents  were  low,  as  compared  witli  similar 
places.  Peter's  Court  had  a  name  for  low 
rents,  and  was  tenanted  accordingly.  Few 
of  the  families  rented  more  than  one  room  j 
some  not  as  much,  for  they  shared  it  with 
others :  how  full  that  one  room  often  was, 
and  how  many  people  in  all  inhabited  one  of 
these  houses,  I  should  not  like  to  say.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  Peter's  Court  was  never  free 
from  illness;  epidemics  and  otiier  sidtness 
did  not  quit  it.  It  was  simply  impossible  to 
be  healthy  there,  and  death  was  sp  frequent 
tiiat  it  was  not  much  dioi^ht  of. 

The  rooms  were  aJl  front  rooms ;  for  the 
houses,  though  high,  were  veiy  narrow ;  the 
bade  widls  were  built  agakist  other  dead 
walls,  and  had  no  windows  and  no  openings ; 
consequently  die  houses  could  not  get  a 
thorough  draught  through  them  from  year's 
end  to  year's  end,  fVf  think  it  is  not  well 
unless  our  windows  are  open  all  day  and 
every  day,  to  Imng  a  change  of  fresh  air  into 
our  dwelimgs ;  what,  then,  must  it  have  been 
for  these  poor  people  tutw  to  have  any ! 
The  staircases  were  old  axid  dirly,  gettmg  as 
little  of  cleaning  as  the  houses  did  d  air. 
For,  the  slatt«nly  women  gave  not  their  minds 
to  the  scouring  of  places  that  did  not  belong 
to  anybody  in  particular,  under  which  disad- 
vantage the  stairs  laboured  -  and  if  on^  more 
complaisant  or  industrious  tihan  her  neigh- 
bours, had  thought  to  do  it,  she  would  not 
have  known  where  to  get  the  so^  and  water. 

As  a  rule,  those  who  had  lived  all  their 


lives  in  this  or  a  similar  locality,  did  not  feel 
so  very  much  the  discomforts  and  the  Lie- 
gradation.  But  those  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  belter  things,  and  who  had  fallen 
into  this  position  tluough  misfortune  or  im- 
providence, felt  it  all  too  keenly.  And  there 
were  some  of  these  eren  in  Peter's  Court. 

One  hot  morning  m  July,  when  the  sun 
seemed  to  shine  throu^  a  haze  of  burning 
sultiiDess,  and  not  a  Iveath  of  wind  could  I)c 
met  to  ifau  people's  faces,  tingling  with  the 
heal,  a  number  of  children  were  playing, 
running,  shoutii^  and  shrieking  in  Dart 
Street.  They  weme  moenly  onljr  half  clad, 
their  wM  hair  feU  around  thcar  pale,  un- 
wholesooae,  and  diity  dieeks ;  many  of  them 
had  naked  feet  Soase  bettrnged  to  Peter's 
Court.  COOK  to  Dut  Street;  but  Dart  Street 
was  the  gener^  play  place :  the  Coust  lacked 
space  for  it. 

The  game  they  had  chosen  was  a  stran^'c 
one,  not  at  all  plcastat  They  seemed  to 
lind  it  so,  howevo-,  for  it  was  one  they  often 
played  at ;  and  the  shouts  and  laughter  were 
just  as  eager  as  though  it  had  called  up  the 
most  delightful  ideas.  A  child,  boy  or  girl, 
stretched  itself  out  as  stiflf  as  it  could,  shut  its 
eyes,  kept  silence,  and  made  believe  to  be 
dead.  It  was  then  borne  aloft  up  Dart  Street 
by  as  many  liands  as  could  find  space  to  put 
themselves  under  it,  and  at  a  given  signal 
was  turned  over  into  its  grave — the  mud  of 
the  gutter.  Up  it  jumped  then,  and  joincLl 
in  the  general  shrieks  and  dancing  that  set 
in,  as  the  whole  lot  ran  back  to  the  starting- 
pomt,  the  archway  entrance  to  Peter's  Court. 

"  It's  my  turn  to  be  dead !  it*«  my  turn  to 
be  dead  I"  called  out  a  little  boy  from  amid 
the  Babel  of  tongues. 

Upon  which  those  nearest  him  gave  him 
some  pushes  and  blows.  These  untrained 
children  could  but  be  rude  and  rough. 

*'Take  Kat  Tissen,"  cried  out  a  voice. 
And  the  suggestion  appeared  to  please,  for 
several  others  echoed  it  So  Kat  T^sen 
was  chosen. 

Numberless  brown  and  dirty  hands  seized 
upon  her,  after  a  general  fight  for  the  honour, 
and  bore  her  along.  Those  who  were  pushtd 
out  dustered  up  behind  as  followers,  repLMt- 
ing  their  sing-song,— 

*'  Kat  Tissen's  dead.    Let's  buty  her." 

It  must  seem  quite  an  unnatural  thing  tliat 
any  diildren  should  be  capable  of  choosing 
so  unpleasant  a  game  as  tliis — just  as  it  did 
when  the  prisoners  in  the  French  Rev(^tion 
used  to  play  at  that  horrible  play  of  mount- 
ing the  scaffold,  which  so  very  many  of  them 
were  scxin  to  mount  in  reality.    But  these 
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poor  childrea  -were  growing-  up  almost  irith- 
out  feding,  Peter's  Court  tending  to  dea>den 
it  Of  toys  f£tkey  had  none. 

It  must  not  be  ei^poaed  tint  ihey  could 
plaf  At  "dus  game,  or  at  any  <^er  requirmg 
^laoe  and  sction,  vitiiout  impednnQni;. 
Narrow  Dart  Street  was  too  tiill  of  grawn-up 
idkis  for  thal--of  lounging  men  and  alat 
temly  women.  The  children  had  to  make 
tbeir  way  amid  tfaem  as  they  best  could ;  aoxi 
they  did  it  ludely,  not  caiing  whom  tlacy 
elbowed  and  pushed.  They  veceivied  in  ntuiga 
a  popetual  Bhowier  of  abu&e  nndiiaid  blows, 
for  which  they  cased  as  little. 

Kot  mixing  with  the  throng  of  layers, 
but  limpnng  onnwds  a  yanl  or  two  ^hind 
them  the  aid  of  a  crutch,  came  a  ilittle 
gid,  wbo  Jiad  just  turned  ent  Peter's 
Court  Ho-  name  was  Bes^  and  she 
ha-d  become  lame  from  a  fail  mbiai  sbe  mts  a  , 
very  young  child.  She  looked  about  ten  or 
eleven  yeacs  but  she  may  ^lare  been 
more.  Sbe  was  small  and  slij^t  for  ber 
yeaK ;  a.  pleasant-Ciced  daild,  quite  diflferoit 
in  appear&ncs  from  tbe  icBt,  to*  -she  was  dean ' 
and  tady.  Her  Stock  and  pmafor-e  were  of 
dark  lilac  ptinL  She  had  a  pale  faoe,  with  a 
dear  brown  skm ;  bright  soft  blown  eyes, 
that  had  a  satutaUy-ead  look  in  tbem ;  aad 
brown  hair,  put  smoothly  bdiind  her  eaxs. 
When  sike  choee  she  could  run  fast,  nearly  as 
hst  as  the  others,  her  crutch  moving  nimbly ; 
and  it  seemed  that  die  k^  b^uid  now 
more  from. fear  <tf  bang  pushed  about  tlian 
firom  iack  of  ^peed, 

Kat  Tissen  was  turned  over  into  the  mild  < 
v^en  she  had  been  canied  far  eciougfa,  and 
the  tbnmg  flew  bade  along  Dart  Stnet  as 
bdbre.  Besey  Wells  drew  herself  flat  gainst 
the  wall  to  let  them  pass,  and  then  limped 
after  them,  still  ke^ung  at  a  distance.  The 
child  felt  the  great  need  of  ccHopanions,  as 
all  childiien  do  fed,  and  sbe  had  never  had 
any  but  these  as  IcHig  as  she  could  remember ; 
but  she  felt  half  afraid  of  them  always,  and 
was  quite  afraid  of  aa£0>imtenng  their  rough 
wage. 

«  Hiere's  Bessy  Wdls ! "  called  out  a  big 
boy,  who  had  put  h^  back  against  the  aidt 
way,  lus  eyes  t^ppening  to  light  upcm  Bessy, 
as  she  went  cautioudy  up.  "Let's  bury 
Bessy  Wells!" 

"  Oh,  DO  no ;  not  me"  cried  Bessy  in  an 
impulse  of  fear  as  she  caught  the  words. 
"  Please  not  me.  I'm  not  really  playing,  you 
know,  Jim ;  I'm  only  watchuc^." 

A  tremendous  laugh  answered  her,  and  she 
"was  eauTouaded.  Her  woodim  crutch  was 
thrown  aside ;  she  was  lifted  up  in  spite  of 


ber  earnest  pleadings  to  be  let  aJone,  and  the  ' 
procession  started  again. 

"  Bessy  Welis  is  dead.    Let's  go  and  bury 

her  !  You  still  your  noise,  Bes^  Wellfi ; 

you  be  dead,  you  know." 

Over  vent  Bessy-  ioto  the  waterof  ^  'dinCy 
goAtf,  just  as  rou^y  as  i^ose  11^  bad  bee» 
flung  in  it  -before  her.  It  did  not  buit  ber 
xBoch — though  it  nught  tuive  doxie — but  it 
had  wetted  her  fiieck  and  pinafore ;  wfaidi,  if 
old  and  nothing  to  boast  of,  had  been  at  least* 
dry.  Her  assailants  rushed  off,  leaving  her 
to  get  up  ^one:  as  she  soon  did.  She  could 
wade  a  tittle  way  without  her  cxutdi ;  aad  she 
set  off  in  search  of  it,  holding  by  the  boMes 
BOW  and  then  as  she  went  along. 

Before  ^  had  gone  many  steps,  a  polico- 
man,  who  had  teen  etiidaskg  quickly  down 
Dart  Street,  overtook  her.  At  mght  of  ham 
die  noisy  fiy  disappeared  np  Peter's  Gonrt, 
taking  rafitgc  in  its  nooks  aod  doorways. 
Broug^  up  to  Tegaid  policemen  as  their 
natunl  enemies,  and  this  oae  potioeaBan  as 
especially  so,  his  face  was  never  welcome. 
He  had  a  way  of  appearing  in  Dart  Street, 
and  in  the  Court  also,  -without  warning,  and 
at  all  kinds  of  unseasonable  tiaaes ;  and  he 
l^oi^ht  nothing  of  boxing  iJieir  eaPE.  For 
the  Kuetter  of  that,  some  of  the  men  and 
women  seemed  mot  to  care  to  see  hin  either, 
for  they  disappeared  likewise. 

"  What  a  ufuoar's  a  goiog  on  down  here 
again  this  morning  ! "  be  began  to  Bessy  witii 
much  show  of  fierceness.  "  Why  were  you  a 
scieediing  out  like  that  on  the  gutiier?  What 
d'ye  mean  by  it  ?" 

"  Please,  ^ir,  it  wasn't  me  that  screeched 
oat  in  the  ^;U:ter,*'  answered  Besey,  with  much 
awe ;  but  yet  not  altogether  sorry  to  see  him, 
for  at  least  she  was  now  -not  liable  to  be 
tossed  a  second  time — and,  as  sbe  knew,  the 
v€fry  fact  of  her  dreadmg  it  would  have 
brought  her  a  second  edition.  "  It  was  the 
others  that  shouted  out,  sir ;  ^y  iteew  me 
down." 

"  What  business  had  they  to  tfanmr  you 
down?"  questicmed  the  pfdtcenon  as  tfaey 
walked  on.  He  knew  she  was  not  fit  &x 
that  rough  kind  of  pastime. 

" It  was  in  pixf,  m"  answoed  Bess^ 
meekly. 

"  Here's  your  crutdi,**  said  %e,  piduag  it 
up  for  her  out    Aie  gutter,  and  sbaking  the  wet 

from  it.  "And  the  best  thing  you  -can  do, 
Bessy  Wells,  is  to  stop  in-doots  out  o'  the 
way  o'  them  young  wild  beasts.  You^  get 
damaged  by  'em  some  day  if  you  don'L" 

"  It  is  so  dull,  sir,"  she  said,  rather  pite- 
ously ;  "  father's  hardly  ever  at  home.  And 
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the  doctor  said  I  was  to  get  out  into  the 
fresh  air." 

The  policeman  said  something  under  his 
breath  about  the  father,  not  at  all  in  his 
favour:  he  knev  Roger  WeUs  of  old.  Stalk- 
ing up  Peter's  Court,  with  a  view  of  striking 
terror  on  th&  troublesome  young  fry  hiding 
there,  he  went  on  slowly,  turning  his  head 
from  side  to  side;  and  Bessy,  following 
behind,  slipped  into  her  home. 

Home! 

CHAPTER  II. — LOWER  AND  LOWER. 

Bessy's  home  stood  on  the  left  hand, 
nearly  at  the  end  of  Peter's  Court.  Up  the 
rotten  and  dirty  stairs  she  went,  into  one  of 
the  topmost  rooms.  And  if  these  upper 
rooms  had  the  advantage  of  somewhat  more 
li^ht  and  air— for  when  the  rickety  casement 
wmdow  was  propped  open,  a  bit  of  the  "blue 
sky  could  be  seen  over  the  opposite  roofs — 
they  had  also  die  disadvantage  of  recaving 
all  the  smells  and  the  bad  airirom  the  rooms 
below. 

Roger  Wells  had  no  business  to  be  living 
in  Peter's  Court.  That  he  was  obliged  to 
live  in  such  a  place,  if  he  lived  anywhere, 
was  his  own  fault  He  was  an  intelligent, 
capable  man,  and  could  have  earned  a  very 
good  living ;  but  he  had  suffered  himself  to 
lapse  by  d^ees  into  evil  habits.  He  would 
be  drinking  and  idling  when  he  ought  to  be 
working;  and  so,  he  came  to  rack  and  ruin. 
Nodiing  is  more  insidious  than  these  inter- 
ludes of  idleness,  this  wasting  of  precious 
time.  Easily  and  imperraptibly  they  gain 
upon  us,  and  grow  into  a  habit  sdl  too  soon ; 
and  in  most  cases  the  habit  becomes  fixed. 
It  was  the  case  with  Roger  Wells. 

In  vain  his  wife,  a  thoughtful,  good,  superior 
woman,  had  besought  him  in  past  years  to 
amend  his  ways  before  it  was  too  late.  He 
was  well-intentioned  then,  and  would  listen, 
and  make  promises  ;  but  it  was  only  for  the 
moment.  Before  Bessy  was  quite  two  years 
old,  their  home,  a  very  nice  one,  was  broken 
up.  Qther  homra  were  tried  in  succession, 
one  after  another,  each  one  being  lower  in 
the  scale  of  civilisation  than  the  las^  and 
Roger  Wells  getting  Iow«:  and  lower  with 
them.  At  length  he  broi^^ht  his  wife  and 
Bessy  to  Pfter's  Court.  It  was  the  worst 
degradation  of  all,  and  the  wife  felt  it  bitterly. 
But  she  strove  to  be  ever  a  good  wife  to 
him  ;  to  bear  all  patiently. 

Mrs.  Wells  had  been  brought  up  well  and 
respectably.  Her  father  was  clerk  in  a 
country  church,  an  intellectual  man  who  took 
care  of  his  diUdren.   She  went  into  service 


in  the  Squire's  family,  and  left  it  to  many 
Roger  Wells.  That  was  the  worst  day's 
work  she  ever  did ;  but,  as  she  would  silently 
ask  herself  in  later  life,  aUer  all  the  evil  had 
come,  how  was  she  to  foresee  that  Roger 
would  turn  out  as  he  did  ?  .  She  had  come  to 
London  with  die  Squire's  family,  and  met 
him  there.  He  was  an  upright,  good-looking, 
steady  young  man  then,  eaming  a  good 
living,  and  everybody  thought  she  did  well 
when  she  married  him.  Soon  bad  com- 
panions laid  hold  of  him,  and  he  was  weak 
enough  to  allow  himself  to  fall  into  their  im- 
provident ways.  After  that,  it  went  on  from 
bad  to  worse ;  from  poor  lodging  to  poorer ; 
and  at  last  they  were  reduced  to  Peter's 
Court.  Had  Mrs.  Wells  seen  that  court  in  a 
panorama,  when  she  was  in  her  country  home 
in  early  life,  she  would  not  have  believed  it 
Xiossible  for  human  beings  to  eidst  there. 

Soon  a&ti  they  removed  to  Peter's  Court 
Mrs.  Wells  had  a  bad  attack  cS  iheumatic 
fever.  It  settled  in  her  limbs,  and  she  was 
never  able  to  make  much  use  of  her  hands 
afterwards,  or  to  walk  without  difficulty.  So 
that,  during  the  several  years  of  her  remaining 
life,  though  she  could  manage  to  creep  out 
to  Dart  Street  to  get  in  necessaries  from  the 
small  shops  there,  she  did  not  venttu'e  farther ; 
and  it  was  a  positive  fact  that  Bess^  at  the 
present  time  had  never  been  half  a  mile  away 
from  her  home  in  any  direction ;  indeed  she 
could  not  remember  to  have  gone  much 
beyond  Dart  Street.  In  that  miserable  home 
in  Peter's  Court  poor  Mrs.  Wells  bad  lived ; 
alwajrs  padent,  always  enduring,  and  alwajrs 
hoping  for  brighter  dajrs.  She  went  on 
hoping  for  them  until  she  died  ;  at  least  until 
within  a  week  or  two  of  it :  without  that  hope 
to  buoy  her  heart  up,  she  might  have  died 
earlier.  It  was  about  six  months  ago  now ; 
and  since  then  poor  Bessy  had  been  manager 
of  their  one  room,  and  of  the  scanty  daily 
meals  (when  they  got  a  meal)  in  her  mo£het^ 
place. 

Perhaps  the  incapability  of  getting  about 
much,  aided  Mrs.  Wells's  natural  instincts  to 
keep  heraelf  and  Bessy  aloof  from  the  people 
amid  whom  diey  were  thrown.  Day  after 
day,  week  after  week,  year  after  year,  mother 
and  c^iild  confined  themselves  within  those 
four  small  walls,  the  door  closely  shut,  the 
window  open.  On  the  days  that  Mrs.  Wells 
had  the  money  (it  was  not  always)  to  go  out 
to  get  a  loaf  of  bread,  or  a  morsel  of  tea  and 
sugar,  or  a  drop  of  milk,  or  perhaps  the 
unusual  dainty  of  a  red  herring,  she  rarely, 
took  Bessy  with  her.  When  the  child  was 
younger  there  was  a  diflicultv4(i  getting,  her 
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np  and  down  stairs  on  account  of  her  lame- 
ness, and  Mrs.  Wells  could  not  carry  her. 
So  that  one  top  room,  with  the  glimpse  of  the 
blue  sky  over  the  opposite  roofs,  was  essen- 
tially the  child's  home,  nearly  all  she  knew 
of  the  world.  She  would  sit  near  the  open 
window  listening  to  the  children  playing 
and  shouting  below,  and  often  wish  to  be 
with  them,  playing  too;  but  then  some 
dreadful  quarrel  would  be  sure  to  take  place, 
either  amid  the  children  or  the  grown-up 
people,  sometimes  a  fight ;  and  Bessy  would 
run  away  from  the  window  to  hide  her  head, 
and  feel  glad  that  she  was  not  there. 

Bessy  was  brought  up  very  differently  from 
those  other  children.  Her  mother,  unable 
to  do  anything  to  earn  a  living,  had  full 
leisure  to  attend  to  Bessy.  When  the  poor 
wife  tried  to  do  a  bit  of  sewing,  her  crippled 
and  nearly  useless  fingers  would  be  half  a 
day  doing  what  other  w<»nen  could  do  in  an 
hour. 

She  taught  Bessy  all  she  knew  herself — 
to  read  and  write,  to  spell,  to  sew;  above 
all,  she  taught  her  about  God.  When  Bessy 
was  little  she  had  to  lie  down  a  great 
deal,  in  the  bed  or  on  it ;  sometimes  for  a 
week  together  she  would  never  be  up ;  and 
her  mother  would  sit  by  her  bedside  and  tell 
her  all  about  heaven.  Every  day  the  mother 
read  to  her  out  of  the  little  Testament ;  when 
Sessy  was  old  enough  she  read  it  for  herself. 
It  had  to  be  kept  in  Mrs.  Wells's  pocket,  lest 
Roger  should  see  it  and  pledge  it.  Any 
small  thing  of  that  sort  that  he  could  make  a 
few  halfpence  on  he  was  sure  to  take.  Some 
other  books,  that  had  been  the  raotiier's  when 
she  was  young,  were  kept  openly,  for  they 
were  too  old— the  covers  of  them  mostly 
torn — to  be  of  use  to  him.  They  were  all 
what  are  called  religious  tales,  and  were 
written  by  Mrs.  Sherwood  or  Mrs.  Cameron. 
One  of  these  books  most  especially  interested 
Bessy;  it  was  called,  "Mrs.  Propriety  and 
her  Little  Scholars,"  a  story  about  a  village 
school  and  the  various  doings  of  the  little 
pupils.  Bessy  read  that  book  over  and  over 
and  over  again ;  even  when  she  could  have 
repeated  it  by  heart,  nearly  line  for  line,  she 
never  tired  of  reading  it.  Poor  little  girl !  in 
all  the  world  she  had  but  these  books  to  give 
her  pleasure ;  no  toys,  no  playthings  of  any 
kind ;  and  in  regard  to  the  world  uie  was  as 
ignorant  as  a  baby. 

So  there  they  had  lived.  In  Peter's  Court, 
but  not  of  it ;  for  Bessy  was  indeed  different, 
and  taught  to  be  different,  from  those  around 
her.  Many  a  little  lady  is  not  brought  up, 
in  regard  to  teaching  and  training,  more 


carefully  than  was  Bessy.  Some  relatives  of 
Mrs.  Wells,  who  lived  far  away,  nearly  at 
one  end  of  England,  would  now  and  then 
send  h^  a  little  money  privately ;  it  had 
enabled  her  to  keep  Bessy  tolerably  well  off 
for  clothes,  and  to  provide  some  few  otha: 
things  that  she  did  not  see  how  they  could 
have  done  without.  So  that,  in  that  respect, 
they  were  somewhat  better  off  than  their 
neighbours. 

The  only  person  they  saw  as  a  regular 
visitor  was  Jenny,  the  Bible  woman.  Some 
one  or  other  of  the  women  tenanting  the 
same  house  would  look  in  occasionally,  espe- 
cially after  the  time  that  Mrs.  Wells  became 
so  weak  as  to  take  to  her  bed  ;  but  as  a  rule 
they  had  only  Jenny.  Jenny  would  talk  to 
Mrs.  Wdls  of  heaven — everybody  knew  that 
she  was  very  soon  going  to  it — just  as  Mrs. 
Wells  talked  to  Bessjr  of  it ;  and  Bessy  would 
sit  on  the  floor  listening  to  what  they  said, 
her  pretty,  sad,  dark  eyes  cast  up  to  them, 
her  small  thin  hands  folded  on  her  pinafore 
in  silence.  But,  in  spite  of  all  the  listenings, 
and  readings,  and  teachings,  Bessy's  ideas  of 
heaven  were  just  as  vague  as  they  could  well 
be.  She  was  apt  to  associate  it  with  a  lovely 
garden  she  once  saw  in  a  picture  ;  she  thought 
it  must  be  filled  with  sunshine  and  flowers — 
with  sweet  music  to  listen  to,  and  sweetmeats 
to*  eat  Sun^ine,  and  flowers,  and  music 
(save  some  rare  street  organ  straying  .into 
Peters  Court)  were  things  far  apart  from 
Bessy's  life ;  of  sweetmeats  she  got  none,  or 
indeed  of  much  else  in  the  shape  of  eatables. 
Rc^er  Wells  did  not  trouble  himself  to  do 
more  work  than  would  pay  for  the  ale  he 
chose  to  drink,  and  just  keeg  the  wolf  from 
the  door.  He  was  bad  enough,  but  there 
are  some  husbands  worse  than  even  he.  He 
did  care  for  his  wife  and  child ;  he  did  not 
want  them  to  starve.  Often  he  wished  they 
were  better  ofl^  often  resolved  that  they 
should  be;  and  perhaps  for  a  day  or  two 
he  would  stick  well  to  his  work;  but  the 
example  of  other  idle  men  was  stronger 
than  his  resolution,  and  he  would  fall  away 
again. 

After  the  mother's  death,  which  took  place 
in  winter,  Bessy  found  the  room  too  lonely, 
and  the  poor  little  lame  girl  would  steal  down- 
stairs and  out  of  doors  for  companionship. 
During  the  time  that  her  mother  lay  ill — 
which  was  only  for  some  two  or  three  weeks 
before  her  death — it  was  Bessy  who  did  the 
errands ;  and  by  these  means  she  became 
more  familiar  with  the  life  outside,  the  un- 
dvilised  people  and  the  rude  children.  But 
any  scene  of  unusual  turmoil,  any  Ipu  d  quarrel . 
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or  fi^t,  would  drive  her  back  to  her  room 
»gMn.  The  cMM's  condition  was  to  be  pitied : 
she  inslinctirely  dreaded  and  shrunk  fiom 
the  low  life  aronnd  her,  but  she  could  not 
well  bear  the  soHtariness  of  that  chamber 
BOW  that  her  mother  was  ho  Icmger  in  it. 
Though  weak,  and  small  in  frame,  and  though 
so  utterly  inexperienced  in  the  world  and 
woridly  things,  Bessy  Wells  was  in  mind  and 
thought  older  than  her  years. 

Her  mother  had  trained  her  to  industrious 
and  tidy  ways,  so  far  as  the  child's  strength 
allowed ;  had  taught  her  to  cook  and  clean, 
and  to  keep  ber  clothes  hn  order — if,  indeed, 
snch  cooking  as  they  could  aSiard  could  be 
worthy  of  the  name ;  a  herring,  toasted  before 
the  fire  in  the  small  Dutch  oven,  or  a  slice  of 
bacon,  or  a  couple  of  sausages ;  and  potatoes, 
boiled  in  the  old  saucepan.  Bessy's  lameness 
did  not  hindee  her  from  scouring  the  floor, 
but  she  often  had  to  do  it  with  plain  water, 
for  lack  of  the  halfpence  to  buy  soap  or  soda ; 
and  of  water  there  was  none  too  much,  Peter's 
Coart  had  but  a  nuseraUe  supply  of  it.  She 
darned  her  stockings  and  patched  her  clothes^ 
md  kept  herself  as  neat  as  those  poor  clothes 
permitted ;  but  in  that  respect,  as  in  many 
other  respects,  she  was  better  off  than  the 
general  lagamufftos  outside.  Roger  Wells 
bad  been  rather  more  steady  since  his  wife's 
death,  for  he  was  fond  of  his  little  daughter, 
and  ,<Ud  not  quUe  neglect  her. 

When  Bessy  came  up-s«airs  on  tliis  day, 
after  the  policeman  had  passed  on  to  the  end 
of  the  courts  it  was  past  eleven,  nearly  time 
to  be  getting  the  dimier  ready.  She  sat  down 
on  her  knr  wooden  stool  for  a  minute  or  two, 
nibbed  her  left  arm,  which  had  been  a  little 
bruised  in  th<f  fall,  hang  her  pinafore  up  to 
dry  on  a  piece  of  string  that  was  stretched 
across  a  corner  of  the  room,  and  strove  to 
wring  the  wet  out  of  her  poor  frock.  Her 
Uttle  mattress,  almost  too  short  &nd  narrow 
for  her  now,  was  in  the  opposite  comer  :  the 
bed  that  used  to  be  her  mother's  was  rolled 
up  during  the  day.  Two  chairs,  with  the 
backs  broken  aS ;  a  small  round  table,  that 
Wells  had  to  nail  and  tinker  up  perpetually  ; 
an  old  wooden  box,  that  their  clothes  were 
kept  in;  and  an  earthenware  pan,  for  the  bread 
and  other  food ;  these  comprised  the  chief 
articles  of  the  apartment.  On  a  shelf  against 
the  wall  stood  two  or  three  plates  and  cups ; 
some  coal,  and  part  of  a  bundle  of  wood,  lay 
in  a  straw  basket  against  the  fireplace.  And 
thb  was  quite  a  grand  and  comfortable  room 
compared  with  most  of  the  rooms  in  Peter's 
Court ;  almost  a  palace  beside  them,  as  to  its 
fiimiture  and  conveniences. 


CHAPTER  III. — GOING  TO  THE  GREEN  FIELDS. 

Besst  Wells  took  a  few  of  these  bits  of 
wood,  some  nobs  of  coal,  and  a  piece  of  a 
newspaper,  laid  the  fire  with  them,  and  set  it 
alighL  Roger 'Wells  must  bring  home  his 
weekly  newspaper ;  and  when  he  had  done 
with  it,  it  was  at  Bessy's  service  to  tear  up 
for  the  fire.  While  the  sticks  and  coal  were 
burmsg  up,  she  took  some  potatoes  out  of  the 
earthenware  pan  and  scraped  them.  New 
potatoes,  Bessy  had  bought  that  morning  for 
the  first  time,  when  she  went  out  alter  break- 
fast to  do  her  marketing ;  but  the  old  ones 
were  getting  too  bad  to  be  used.  We  may 
be  quite  sure  that  the  best  potatoes,  whethiT 
old  or  new,  did  not  find  their  way  to  Dart 
Street  Bessf  had  not  forgotten  that  her 
mother  used  to  make  it  a  kind  of  f£te  day 
when  they  first  had  new  potatoes  and  invari- 
ably contrived  to  add  some  ddicacy  to  tliem. 
Bessy  had  done  the  same  to-day  :  she  strove 
to  follow  all  her  mother's  ways  and  precepts 
as  closely  as  she  could  ;  and  she  had  brought 
home  two  sausages.  When  the  dock  struck 
twelve,  the  potatoes  were  nearly  done,  and 
the  sausages  were  frizzling  in  the  Dutch-oven. 
With  a  very  small  fire,  such  as  this,  cooking 
takes  longer  than  with  our  large  ones. 

"  Now,  if  father  would  but  just -come I" 
thought  the  child,  as  she  put  the  plates  on 
the  table.  "  ^Vhat  a  thing  it  would  be  if  he 
did  not  come  home  at  all  to-day  ! " 

For  there  were  dinner-times  that  did  not 
bring  Roger  Wells.  And  on  those  days,  oa 
BesAy  had  long  ago  leant  to  notice,  he  was 
sure  to  make  his  appearance  at  night  with  a 
flushed  face  and  thick  voice;  oftener  than  not, 
with  unsteady  steps. 

To-day  she  was  not  to  be  disappointed. 
Hardly  had  the  thought  passed  through  her 
mind  when  the  door  opened,  and  he  came  im 
A  short,  spare  man  with  a  greyish  look  in  his 
face ;  a  face  that  was  once  so  pleasant ;  good 
features^  a  fair  complexion,  and  thin  lips. 
He  took  off  his  fustian  coat,  and  seemed  to 
have  been  hard  at  work.  In  his  hand  he 
broui^ht  in  a  pewter  pint  measure  full  of 
porter. 

"  Halloa  !  new  potatoes  !  "  he  exclaimed, 
as  Bessy  turned  the  contents  of  the  small  tin 
saucepan  into  a  plate.  It  was  as  much  as  her 
two  hands  could  accomplish :  they  were  not 
as  strong  as  other  people's. 

"  The  old  ones  won't  do  any  longer,  father, 
and  these  are  the  cheapest  in  the  end :  so 
much  of  them  had  to  be  cut  away.  I've  got 
some  sausages  to  eat  with  them." 

"  Tlicre's  my  good  little  girl !  **  said  he. 
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The  sausages  were  put  on  the  potatoes,  aod 
the  few  drops  of  fiat  in  the  Dtrtch-oven  turned 
over  all,  A  dinner,  in  B«sa/a  estimation,  fit 
for  a  prince.  Rogar  Wells  sat  down  to  it. 
Bessy  began  to  dry  the  saacepaii. 

"  Come  along,  child.    Don't  stay  tliere." 

"  Just  leave  a  potato  for  me,  father.  It'll 
<lo." 

He  put  some  of  the  potatoes  and  the  best 
port  a  sausage  oa  hec  plate,  and  bade  her 
come  then  to  her  dinner.  Some  of  the  ch^ 
dren  outside  had  terribly  har^  and  cruel 
fathers,  but  Roger  Wells  was  never  haish  to 
Bessy.  He  would  have  liked  her — oh,  how 
greatly! — to  possess  every  comfort  and  to 
live  is  a  better  place  than  Peter's  Court.  And 
this  might  have  come  to  pass  had  he  chosen 
to  be  more  industrious  himself,  and  less  self- 
inchilgent. 

What  bnags  four  frocfc  m  that  state?" 
he  asked,  aa  she  sat  down  ob  the  floor  wMk 
the  ^te  on  ber  lap,  ami  b^n  to  eat  wifii 
her  fingers.  And  this  vaf  not  from  any 
filorenfy  habit.  Poor  Bcsvf  ktd  been  analite 
for  yean  when  she  wnyoaaga  to  sit  at  a 
tabte;aadheraBotfaerAadidlawtdherto  eat 
in  An  wafy  as  it  was  tfic  easiest  to  hsr.  Not 
hot  iriut  coold  usea  ladfeaadfbrkBov  j 
and  die  sat  at  the  table  aomecnvK.  fools 
as  if  il  had  been  all  in  a  wet  mess."' 

**  Thtf  threw  me  iano  the  gndcr,  fittbet." 

"Who  did?" 

**  Some  a(  ihtmoaSsiAc.  Icwai  only  done 
in  play." 

She  did  not  give  any  nsmes,  jcm  observe. 
She  wa»  c:^r  to  add  that  it  was  "  only  done 
in  play.**  Ses^f  IV^dTs  was  natasaUr  kind, 
and  her  mother  bad  taught  her  to  Mrrre  ever 
to  be  aot,  I  Amk  it  is  only  m  ^reat  adver- 
si!y  &at  we  acquire  that  true  Iimi^-kindness 
to  oar  fcifenr-creatures  which  is  so  great  a 

Moreover,  in  so  *  speaking,  Bessy  had 
another  motive.  Once  or  twice,  when  it  had 
come  to  Roger  Wells's  knowledge  that  some 
swarm  or  other  of  the  street  diildren  had 
been  rough  with  his  little  afflicted  girl,  he  had 
gone  out  and  pommelled  them  soundly,  which 
liad  brought  forth  no  end  of  general  quarrel- 
ling and  disturbance  with  the  parents.  And 
that  distressed  and  frightened  Bessy.  She 
was  strangely  sensitive. 

"You'd  do  well  to  keep  out  of  their 
reach,"  said  he,  alluding  to  the  children, 
"They  be  a  bad,  rude  lot" 

"  It  is  so  lonely  up  here,  father,  now 
mother's  gone." 

"  You've  told  me  that  afore,"  said  he  fret- 
folly,  for  his  conscience  warned  him  that  he 


might  be  at  home  with  her  more  than  he  was 
— only,  you  see,  there  were  the  attractions  of 
the  public-houae.  "  You  needn't  mix  your- 
self up  with  their  rough  play.  If  you'd  just 
sit  quiet  on  a  door-step  out  there,  they'd  let 
you  alone  fast  eaou^" 

"  I  wish  we  had  a  greeu'  fidd  here,  father, 
with  buttercups  and  daoies  in  it." 

Roger  Wellsj  turning  the  half  ci  las  last 
potato  round  and  round  his  plate,  to  catch 
up  any  paftide  of  fat  that  might  yet  lii^ 
there,  let  it  rest  on  Ihc  end  of  his  fork  wmle 
he  turned  his  eyes  on  Bessy. 

"  What  has  put  that  into  your  head?"  he 
asked.    "A  green  field?" 

"Ann  and  Becca  SimnKtt  told  rae  this 
morning,  father,  whea  I  was  there  buying  the 
potatoes :  they  went  out  yestcnj^  in  a  van,  a 
great  many  of  them,  and  ran  aboat  the  fields 
alt  day.  I  should  like  to  sit  in  the  green 
fidds.  Mother  used  to  talk  about  the  butter- 
cups and  daisies,  and  the  bhidMfis  and  the 
pink  dower." 

"  Yoa  shall  go  some  ttme,"  cud  ke. 

"  Fleme,  father.  Jast  for  onccu  If  I  cobtd 
see  tkcB  oniy  omx,  1  shonM  dways  hare 
theM  to  thfidc  o£  I  irah  theie  was  a  fidd 
seal  eflom^  isr  me  to  get  to  it.  Motbcr 
saitf  some  of  flie  hedges  woe  aU  of  rwcci* 
aneffin^  leaves  called  swcettwiar.  with  paik 
and  wiote  roses  groinii^  oat  of  it  that  any- 
body mi^.  fKfc.' 

In  tn^  ke  wodd  bate  been  glad  tot  the 
chdd  to  be  sear  so  open  aad  healthy  a  place 
as  a  grcca  field,  &at  ske  a^hl  sit  in  it  to 
inliafc  Ae  fireak  and  pmc  auv  Snce  her 
raotter  Aed,  he  had  tsice  taken  Bessy  to  the 
diqieaaaiy  doctor^  jmt  out  of  Dart  Street. 
The  dcctcv  tcrfd  ^m  that  firesh  air  was  essen- 
tial tot  her  and  mi^t  prolong  her  I^e,  but 
that  in  any  case  he  thought  she  would  not 
live  very  long.  Poor  Bessy  was  often  in  pain, 
and  always  wan  and  weak.  An  idea  began 
floating  tlu-ough  the  mind  of  Roger  Wells, 
now  as  Bessy  spoke,  that  he  would  take  her 
himself,  "  one  of  these  days,"  to  some  green 
field  or  other  beyond  London,  and  let  her 
enjoy  herself  in  it  for  a  few  hours.  His 
instincts  for  the  child"  were  always  good,  but 
he  very  rarely  carried  them  out. 

"We'll  see  about  the  green  field  some 
day,  Bessy,"  he  said.  "  Yon  go  out  and  sit 
on  a  door-step  this  hot  weather,  and  get  what 
air  you  can.  And  mind  you  keep  yourself 
away  from  them  other  rough  ones,"  he  added, 
putting  on  ^is  coat  to  take  his  departure. 
"  They'll  leave  you  alone  if  you  take  no 
notice  of  'em.  If  the>'  don't^  just  tell  me-^ 
thafs  all.**  ^ 
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"Shall  you  come  in  at  six,  father?"  she 
asked  timidly. 

"Oh  I  shall  come  in,"  he  answered,  shut- 
ting the  door  after  him,  and  going  down- 
stairs. But,  as  Bessy  knew,  he  was  just  as 
likely  not  to  come  in  ;  he  rarely  did.  And 
if  he  did  come  in  at  six  once  in  a  way  when 
^he  working  hours  were  over,  he  was  sure  to 
go  out  again. 

She  put  the  room  to  rights,  and  then  sat 
down  to  her  work  \  some  garment  or  other 
that  wanted  a  patch  upon  it.  At  Ave  o'clock 
the  child  cut  herself  a  slice  of  bread  and 


drank  some  milk  and  water.  Then  she  took 
up  one  of  her  most  precious  store  of  books  ; 
it  was  "  Mrs.  Propriety."  The  time  went  by ; 
six  o'clock  struck,  and  she  read  on  still,  partly 
listening  for  her  father's  step  on  the  stairs  all 
the  while. 

But  she  listened  in  vain.  Six  o'clock  had 
long  passed,  and  seven  struck.  The  little 
girl,  tired  of  waiting  and  listening,  went  down. 

Dart  Street  was  swarming  as  she  turned 
into  it  It  was  the  time  when  the  men, 
women,  and  children  all  seemed  to  congre- 
gate there.    Their  close  dens  of  rooms  were 
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always  closer  and  hotter  towards  evening,  and 
they  instinctively  turned  out  of  them.  Dart 
Street  had  not  much  fresh  air,  but  the  rooms 
had  less. 

The  houses  were  built  irregularly.  Some 
of  them  had  steps  to  their  doors,  some  had 
none ;  on  the  contrary,  you  had  to  dive  down 
an  incline  to  enter  them.  On  the  opposite 
side  to  the  archway,  a  little  highw  up,  was  a 
low  old  house  with  a  sloping  roof  and  gable 
windows,  so  low  that  a  good  glimpse  of  the 
sky  could  be  seen  above  it.  Bessy  used  to 
fancy  that  the  air  was  less  heavy  when  she 


stood  opposite  that  low  house,  and  would 
often  remain  there  a  little  while  leaning  on 
her  crutch.  She  could  not  sit  there,  for  the 
house  that  faced  it  had  too  high  a  doorstep 
to  admit  of  her  sitting  down  upon.  Many  a 
little  child  had  pitched  off  that  high  stone 
step,  which  slanted  downwards,  and  damaged 
its  nose.  The  nearer  houses  on  either  side 
it  had  not  steps  at  all,  affording  no  resting- 
place  for  tired  Bessy. 

But  there  were  doorsteps  in  plenty  higher 
up ;  and  Bessy  was  quickly  threading  her 
way  through  the  throng  towards  one,  when 
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she  chanced  to  place  her  crutch  upon  a  man's 
foot,  who  had  no  upper  leather,  to  speak  of, 
to  his  shoe.  He  swore  at  her,  and  raved  out 
many  hard  and  ugly  words ;  and  she  hastened 
on  ^vering»  past  all  the  doorsteps. 

She  came  to  an  anchor  by  the  small  green- 
groceiysbed:  Simmett's.  The  greengrocer's 
two  girls  stood  at  the  door,  and  Bessy  sat 
herself  flat  on  the  pavement  by  them,  hoping 
to  hesu:  more  about  the  green  fields  that  had 
laid  so  great  hold  of  her  imagination.  The 
girls  talked  freely :  the  previous  day's  unusual 
pleasure  was  yet  fresh  in  their  minds. 

"  We  be  agoing  again  to-morrow,"  sud- 
denly announced  Ann  Simmett. 

The  words  caused  a  flutter  in  Bessy's 
heart.  Going  again  to-moirow!  To  those 
beautiful  green  fields  I 

"Could  you  let  me  go  too?"  she  ques- 
tioned, very  timidly. 

"Ill  ask  mother/'  replied  Ann,  a  good- 
natured  girl  id>out  Bessy's  age.  And  she 
turned  to  run  past  the  two  or  three  small 
heaps  of  potatoes,  to  where  Mrs.  Simmett 
stood  at  the  back  of  the  shed  amid  the  coal, 
gossiping  with  some  other  women. 

"  Mother,  can  Bessy  Wells  go  along  with 
us  in  the  van  to-moirow?" 

"  What  ?"  demanded  Mrs.  Simmett,  when 
the  question  had  been  called  out  to  her  for 
the  fourth  time.  | 

"  Bessy  Wells  wants  to  know  if  she  can  go 
along  with  us  to  the  green  fields  to-morrow  ?" 
repeated  Ann. 

"  There ;  be  off/*  answered  Mrs.  Simmett, 
a  great  deal  too.  busy  with  her  talking  to  like 
the  interruption.  "Bessy  Wells  can  go  if 
you  go.   Don't  bother.'* 

Every  word  of  the  answer  had  come  with  a 
clear  sound  to  Bessy's  ear,  through  the  small 
shed,  and  her  heart  gave  a  wild  leap  of  joy 
and  hope.  Children  are  not  given  to  be  doubt- 
ful ;  they  believe  implicitly.  Where,  indeed, 
they  have  leamt  by  sad  experience  that  their 
parents  are  not  trustworthy,  it  may  be  differ- 
ent ;  but  Bessy's  experience  did  not  lie  in 
doubt,  for  her  mother  had  never  misled  her 
by  a  smgle  word.  Poor  Bessy,  hearing  Mrs. 
Simmett's  answer,  as  mudi  thought  her  trip 
to  the  green  fields  was  assured  for  the  morrow 
as  that  she  should  go  back  presently  to 
Peter's  Court  for  the  night. 

A  few  tumultuous  questions,  arising  out  of 
the  fulness  of  her  beating  heart,  her  thought- 
fiil  mind,  about  the  hour  of  starting,  and  such- 
like, which  Ann  and  Becca  Simmett  answered 
in  accordance  with  their  own  ideas — and 
Bessy  went  home.  The  clock  was  striking 
eight.    Her  father  had  not  come  in.  Nine 


o'clock  struck,  and  ten  struck ;  and  still  he 
did  not  come.  It  was  no  new  experience  in 
the  life  of  the  lonely  child.  She  knelt  down 
to  say  her  prayers,  got  into  bed,  and  fell 
asleep  repeating  her  iavoorite  hymn. 

At  break&st  next  meaning — which  con- 
sisted of  bread  with  some  bcRight  dripping, 
and  weak  tea— Bessy  told  her  father  of  the 
day's  pleasure  in  store.  Mrs.  Simmett  and 
others,  with  Ann  and  Becca,  were  going  to 
the  green  fields  again,  and  they  would  take  her 
if  she  might  be  allowed  to  go.    Might  she  ? 

"  Who  says  they  be  going  again?"  asked 
Roger  Wells,  rather  -  struck  with  the  fact  that 
the  Simmetts  should  be  taking  a  holiday  two 
days  running — or  nearly  running. 

Bessy  answered  eagerly.  Every  word  the 
two  girls  had  spoken  of  the  anticipated 
pleasure  she  repeated  to  her  father,  adding 
that  Mrs.  Simmett  herself  had  said  she  might 
go  with  them.  And  Roger  Wells,  knowing 
Bessy's  implicit  truthfiilness,  and  never  sus- 
pecting that  the  child  was  herself  deceived, 
gave  her  the  necessary  permission.  Simmett 
and  his  wife  were  both  respectable  in  their 
way,  rather  above  the  ordinary  inhabitants  of 
Dart  Street,  and  he  knew  that  if  Mrs.  Sim- 
mett took  Bessy  she  would  take  care  of  her. 

"  If  s  fine  to  be  them  I — a  going  out  twice 
over  in  one  week!"  remarked  he.  "And 
they  be.  not  folks  given  to  gad  alxHit  in 
general :  Simmett  and  she  stick  to  then:  shed. 
Who  else  is  gomg,  Bessy  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  father.  Th^  are  to  have 
the  samie  van,  Becca  said,  and  it  holds  a  good 
many." 

"  What  time  do  they  start  ?" 

"  Ann  Simmett  said  she  thought  it  was  to 
h6  eleven  o'clock,  but  she'd  run  in  this  morn- 
ing and  tell  me  for  sure.  Oh,  father  1  what 
a  happy  day  it  is  going  to  be !" 

Wells,  just  then  drinking  a  draught  of  his 
weak  tea,  glanced  at  Bessy  over  the  teacup. 
Her  soft  eyes  were  shining  with  a  joyous 
light ;  her  pole  cheeks  had  caught  a  faint 
pink  glow. 

"  Well,  child,  you  must  take  care  of  your- 
self." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  answered  Bessy.  "  And,  father, 
I'll  put  your  dinno*  ^  ready  fiis^  if  you'll 
please  to  give  me  a  little  money  to  buy  it" 

"  I  shan't  come  home  to  dinner  to-day,  I'll 
get  some  bread  and  cheese  out,"  said  Wells 
hastily ;  for  he  had  no  money  to  give  Bessy, 
not  even  a  penny  piece,  it  had  been  all 
spent  at  the  pubUc-house  the  previous  night. 
"  Good-bye,  Bessy.  And  mind  you  don't 
get  running  about  too  much,  or  you'll  be  laid 
up  again.    Sit  down  quietly  in  the  grass." 
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"  I'tt  be  sure  to  mind,  father." 

Kissing  her — a  rather  unusual  thing  for 
him  to  do — he  went  out.  Had  he  chanced 
to  pass  the  greengrocery  shed  he  would  no 
doubt  have  halted  to  saiy  a  word  or  two  about 
the  day's  excorskm,  but  his  road  to  work — 
and  he  really  was  at  work  this  raorniDg — ted 
him  in  the  contrary  diiectioa; 

What  a  fiatter  of  delight  Bessy  was  in ! 
The  sky  was  blue,  as  slie  could  see  from  her 
wtodow;  the  sun  was  hot.  The  breakfast 
things  wa^ed  up,  and  all  things  put  in  order, 
she  changed  her  old  frock  for  her  best ;  one 
that  Jenny,  the  Bible-woman,  had  got  made 
for  her  out  of  a  black  gown  which  came  up 
from  the  country  to  her  mother  just  before 
she  died ;  and  which  had  neither  a  patch  nor 
a  bole  m  it,  hat  was  very  nice  in  Bessy's  eyes. 
Her  bbck  straw  boruiel,  made  ready  for  her 
mother's!  feneial,  just  as  the  black  frock  bad 
beers  was  as  good  as  new.  After  all  tix  pre- 
paiattOD,  Bessy  had  not  gone  to  the  funa^al ; 
it  had  been  a  bitterly  cold,  snowy  day,  and 
the  daiid  was  ziot  weU  enoi^  to  enosuntcr 
it.  The  bonnet  bad  scarce^  been  upon  her 
head,  but  had  remained  m  the  box  done  up 
in  paper.  It  was  not  much  tbe  ^hion  in 
Petei^s  Court  to  wear  bonnets,  possibly  be- 
cause Peter's  Court  much  lacked  bonnets  to 
wear. 

Perhaps,  considering  his  habits,  some 
credit  was  due  to  Roger  Weils  for  having 
allowed  these  things  to  lie  intocU  Certain 


it  was  that  tboogli  be  could  hare  disposed  of 
them  for  a  fair  sum  of  money,  he  had  not 
attempted  to  do  it.  We  estimate  things  by 
compahsoD,  yoa  know ;  and  it  would  have 
really  been  a  fair  sam  compared  with  the 
general  supply  in  his  pockets. 

Her  bak  smooch,  her  face  fresh  and  clean, 
the  bonnet  on  and  the  black  ftock,  with  the 
little  cape  that  belonged  to  the  frock,  Bessy 
was  ready.  Bbt  it  was  only  ten  o'clock  then, 
and  she  sat  down  to  wait,  a  white  pocket- 
handkerchief  that  had  been  her  mother's 
lying  ready  on  the  table  beside  her. 

Eleven  o'clock  came ;  she  heard  it  strike 
out  from  the  chnrch.  Twelve  came  ;  but  no 
Ann  Simmett  came.  Bessy  had  been  inured 
to  patience  all  her  life,  and  had  sat  patiently 
now  while  she  waited,  Uit  she  began  to  think 
something  must  be  tlie  matter.  Taking  her 
crutch,  and  hoping  to  find  them  all  just 
starting,  she  went  down  to  see,  darts  of  fear 
strikii^  throi^b  her  all  the  way.  What  if 
they  had  started  and  forgotten  her  ? 

Her  appearance  in  this  trim — the  bonnet 
on.  her  head,  the  decent  frock  and  cape,  and 
her  mother's  white  handkerchief  lolded  in 
her  hand — caused  no  end  of  a  commotion. 
All  the  boys  and  girls,  out  at  tliat  hour,  col- 
lected about  her  to  attend  her  up  Dart 
Street,  making  many  rude  inquiries  and  dis- 
paraging remarks.  Poor  Bessy,  sensitive  to 
a  fault,  was  hot  and  trembliug  by  tbe  time 
she  restched  Mrs.  Simmett's. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  DR.  LIVINGSTONE  AND 
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I. —  OFF  THE  MOUTHS  OP  THI  ZAMBESI. 

THERE  had  been  signS'  of  land  all  the 
morning.  As  the  day  grew,  these  in- 
creased in  the  altered  appeaiance  of  the 
water,  which  was  no  longer  the  deep  blue  of 
the  outer  ocean,  but  a  dirty  discoloured  green, 
in  the  appearance  of  floating  masses  ot  long 
grass  and  gigantic  reeds,  and  of  bundles  of 
leaves  and  branches  of  tropical  trees.  All  this 
i^n's  of  the  land  was  being  carried  steadily 
southwards  by  the  stream— the  strongest  and 
swiftest  of  the  ocean  currents — ^whif£  sweeps 
down  the  eastern  shores  of  ALica  till  it  reaclws 
the  Cape,  where  it  becomes  broken  and 
divided,  part  flowing  northward  into  tbe 
South.  Atlantic  towards  St.  Helena,  and  the 
other  part,  baflied  in  its  attempts  to  double 
the  Cape,  flowmg  eastwards  iiUo  the  Indian 
Ocean. 


It  was  rvot  till  noon,  however,  that  land 
was  made  out  from  ^e  mast  head ;  and 
shortly  afterwards  we  discovered  on  the  lee 
bow  a  low  ill-defined  sandy  shore.  This  was 
the  land  of  the  African  continent,  in  latitude 
18*  south,  where  the  Zambesi  pours  its  waters 
by  five  mouths  into  the  Channel  ol  Mozam- 
bique, 

An  arran^ment  had  been  made  with  Dr. 
Livingstone  by  which  he  was  expected  to  be 
at  tbe  Kongoae,  the  most  southern  mouth  of 
the  Zambesi,  on  the  ist  of  January.  W'c 
were  eight  days  behind  tim&  But  in  African 
travel  eight  days  is  reckoned  of  less  conse- 
quence tlian  as  many  boars  or  minutes  in 
more  fortunate  countries,  where  all  life  is 
more  intense,  and  where  all  things  move  more 
rapidly,  than  in  that  stationary  continent 
where  "  all  things  always  seem  the  same."  It 
is  oaly  when  a  l^g^o^^J^yi\^c|j^,  and  use- 
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less  months  have  passed  aw:^,  that  tlie 
traveller  may  be  blamed  for  irritation  at  the 
delay,  and  feels  jostified  m  showiv^  signs  of 
impatience  to  proceed  on  his  joumey,  or  alter 
his  plans.  Tvioe  during  my  stay  in  that 
region  was  I  detained  for  a  period  of  three 
and  five  months  each,  boond  to  one  spot, 
a  prisoner  at  large,  thongt  in  the  hands  of  no 
enemies.  African  travel  tries  to  the  utmost 
ereiy  power  an^  qiuiKty  a  man  possesses — 
his  temper,  teeth,  and  tact,  his  patience, 
pnrse,  aad  perseverance,  all  alike  heavily. 

As  soon  as  we  were  sore  that  solid  land  lay 
behind  that  noonday  haze-,  we  prepared  to 
make  our  presence  known  to  those  whom  we 
believed  to  be  expecting  us  on  the  coast.  A 
brass  stx-pounder  gon,  originaDy  intended 
for  servkre,  if  need  b&,  amen^  Arab  slave- 
dealers  on  Lake  Nyassa,  was  got  up  out  of 
the  holdr  mounted  on  its  carriage,  and  fired 
3t  regnlar  intervals.  The  Union  Jack  was 
also  ran  up  at  the  fore,  to  intimate  our  pre- 
sence in  a  diferent  way.  On  the  low  tree- 
covered  shore  several  imles  distant,  over- 
anxious eyes  soon  discovered  small  clouds  of 
smoke  arising  from  the  return  signals,  and 
shortly  afterwards  a  black  streak  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  smoke  from  the  funnel  of 
the  Pion^,  Dt.  livingatone's  steamer,  with 
himself  on  boaid,  coming  over  the  1»t  to 
receive  his  new  steamer,,  and  meet  those  who 
had  come  so  far  on  varioHS  errands  to  seek 
him.  With  the  othm  on  board  I  looked 
anxiously  landwards.  Btit  even  with  feir  c^e- 
^ht  and  assisting  glass,  I  coold  see'  nothing 
bat  small  growing  ctunulm  clouds,  and  haft 
doubtfully  I  ventiued  to  sugjg^  that  living- 
stone  was  not  there.  A  more  prudent  man 
would  have  held  his  peace.  And  the  remark, 
not  weU  timed,  was  not  well  received.  The 
afternoon  wore  away,  and  with  it  ranished 
our  hopes  that  our  long  voyage  was  at  a  close. 
We  had  mistaken  for  signals  what  were 
nothing  more  thsm  exhalations  from  sea  and 
shore,  produced  under  the  potent  beams  of 
the  AlHcan  noon.  Afber  daik  we  stood 
cliQser  in  shore  and  sent  up  a  number  of 
rockets.  For  an  hour  we  looked  anxiously 
into  the  darkness,  bat  no  answering  rocket 
made  reply.  The  ship  was  put  about  on  a 
new  course  ofF  the  land  till  daylight,  when  we 
retnmed  to  the  signal  practice  by  gun  and 
rocket  of  the  previous  day.  Again  the  after- 
noon wore  away  into  evening,  and  the  short 
evening  of  those  latrtades  into  night  No 
sign  from  the  shore  showed  that  our  presence 
was  recognised  or  expected.  For  aught  we 
knew,  the  man  whose  movements  were  to 
gtride  onrs,  might  be  htmdredi  of  miles  disease 


m  the  cmtre  of  the  African  contment.  Our 
orders  were  imperative  not  to  land  unless  we 
could  find  I>.  Livingstone  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river. 

On  the  second  lugfat,  as  oar  ill-success 
became  more  apparent,  quiet  stillness  of 
a  sadden  disappointment  settled  down  on  the 
small  party  that  occupied  the  quarter-deck  of 
the  little  brig.  The  ladies,  of  whom  there 
were  three,  sat  aft  near  the  wheel ;  others 
leant  over  the  quarter  and  looked  landwards. 
But  nothing  was  to  be  seen  except  the  crispy 
tops  of  the  rising  waves,  on  which  the  shifimer 
of  a  young  moon  three  nights  old  was  shed- 
d»^  a  cold  and  feeble  light.  No  one  was 
disposed  to  talk,  as  speculation  on  the  pro- 
bablie  causes  of  our  failure  at  the  appointed 
rendezvous  had  already  exhausted  itself.  And 
while  we  were  each  turning  ova-  in  our  minds 
how  long  we  were  likely  to  lie  on  various 
by  various  ten^sts  tost,  a  heavy .  shower 
came  down  and  drove  us  a  II  below;  theladies 
to  their  small  choking  cuddy,  and  those  of 
the  other  sex  to  their  lurking-places  in  the 
hold  amongst  the  cargo,  which  consisted  of 
sections  of  a  small  iron  steamer  built  on  the 
Clyde,  but  intended  to  float  on  the  waters  of 
Lake  Nyassa/,  a^d  be  at  once  a  home  and  a 
fort,  if  necessary,  and  the  mieans  of  communi- 
cation round  all  its  shores,  in  the  effort  to 
ehrae  the  dfemon  of  the  slave-trade  out  of  that 
region.  In  the  hold  of  the  ship,  amongst 
machine,  cosds,  forage  for  live  stock,  boxes, 
cases,  and  ^emiscallaaeoos  cottectioa  of  goods 
which  are  generally  stowed  away  Aere,  we 
lived  other  three  weeks. 

The  delay  served  an  importaztt  and  provi- 
dential purpose,  and,  raean^ile,  I  shall  give 
our  readers  an  account  of  what  be&U'  in  the 
interval)  and  of  the  various  objects  of  our 
smalt  party  ia  that  oatrof-the-way  r^on. 

n. — ^Ur  AND  DOWN  THE -HOZAMBTQUE. 

There  were  on  board  the  small  brig,  Mrs. 
Livingstone,  wife  c&  Dr.  Livingstone ;  Miss 
Mackenzie,  sister  of  Bishop  Mackenzie,  of 
the  Universities  Mission,  and  Mrs.  Burrup, 
wife  of  one  of  the  missionaries ;  the  Rev.  E. 
Hawkins,  son  of  the  late  Fiovost  of  Oriel 
CoUege,  Oxftnrd ;  one  or  two  artisans  about 
to  join  the  expedition ;  and  Mr.  John  Blair, 
attached  to  the  mission. 

Mrs.  Livingstone  died  within  three  months 
after  landing ;  the  other  two  ladies  went  back 
in  the  ship  that  brought  them  liom  Mozam- 
bique. Poor  Hawkins  never  got  a  mile  from 
the  shore.  In  a  short  time  the  malaria  of  the 
delta  struck  him  down,  and  be  wait  back  to 
the  Cape,  and  then  to  England  to-  die.  Of 
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the  first  five,  the  writer  alone  remained  on  the 
Zambesi. 

The  object  of  my  own  journey  was  "  to 
examine  the  country,  and,  after  meeting  with 
Dr.  livingstooe,  to  obtain,  by  personal  obser- 
vation and  otherwise,  die  information  that 

might  be  necessary  to  enable  a  committee  at 
home  to  form  a  correct  judgment  as  to  the 
possibility  of  founding  a  mission  in  that  part 
of  Africa ;  and  also  to  procure  those  details 
that  might  be  required  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
posed mission  with  success."  By  this  means 
it  was  believed  that  unnecessary  expenditure 
would  be  avoided,  in  the  event  of  any  unfor- 
seen  obstacle  occurring  to  prevent  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  mission.  In  this  preliminary 
exploration  the  national  caution  was  suffici- 
ently characteristic ;  apd  the  result  at  the 
time  justified  the  method  which  was  followed. 

With  all  of  us  the  first  step  towutk  our 
various  objects  was  to  meet  the  great  traveller 
himself.  Hence  our  disappointment.  But 
in  compliance  with  our  orders,  as  well  as  for 
other  reasons,  we  bore  away  northwards  for 
Mozambique.  We  expected  to  reach  that 
port  in  two  days,  but  it  was  not  till  the  tenth 
day  that  we  beheld  the  pink-coloured  build- 
ings of  the  city  lying  before  us  in  all  the 
freshness  and  beauty  of  the  morning  light.  On 
our  way  thither  we  were  caught  in  a  tornado, 
which  came  down  upon  us  at  midnight,  with 
sudden  onslaught  and  splendid  uproar.  I 
went  on  deck  to  see.  The  rain  was  descend- 
ing in  sheets,  and  the  lightning  pouring  across 
the  sky  in  a  fiery  stream,  and  now  and  then 
breaking  up  into  jagged  circles  of  momentary 
flame.  Often  since  then  have  I  listened  to 
the  awful  uproar  of  the  African  tornado,  but 
I  felt  fairly  awed  by  the  sinister  splendour 
and  wild  strength  of  the  tempest  of  that  night. 
Its  wonders  were  greatly  increased  when  on 
looking  aloft  I  beheld  as  clearly  as  if  it  had 
been  day  the  bending  masts  well  covered 
with  canvas !  It  is  a  marvel  yet  how  we 
escaped.  Before  daylight  the  ship  was  under 
bare  poles,  and  for  four  days  the  gale  pur- 
sued us,  vexing  the  ship  and  wearying  the 
lives  of  those  who  sailed  in  her.  And  during 
part  of  that  time  we  drifted  with  lashed  helm 
and  single  storm  stay-sail,  whither  wind  and 
currents  carried  us. 

We  fell  in  at  Mozambique  with  the  ship  of 
war,  the  Gorgon,  one  of  the  cruisers  belong- 
ing to  the  squadron  for  the  suppression  of 
slaving  on  the  coast.  Captain  Wilson  agreed 
to  lend  us  assistance,  and  we  proceeded  after 
a  time  to  renew  our  search  at  the  mouths  of 
the  Zambesi  for  Dr.  Livingstone ;  and  at 
Quillimane  we  beard  he  was  on  the  coast. 


in. — WE  MEET  DR.  LIVINGSTONE. 

On  the  morning  of  the  ist  of  February,  the 
two  ships  lay  at  anchor  off  the  Luabo  mouth 
of  the  Zambesi  some  six  or  seven  miles  firom 
the  land.  The  sea  in  the  Mozambique 
channel  was  smooth  and  glassy  as  in  the- 
quietest  noons  of  tropical  calms,  and  the 
level  rayp  of  ^he  morning  sun  lay  straight  on 
the  water,  unbroken  by  a  single  ripple.  Mrs. 
Livingstone  and  myself  wefe  watching  the 
shore  very  intently.  At  length  we  discovered 
a  small  cloud  of  smoke  rismg  close  to  the 
land,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  white  hull  of 
a  small  paddle  steamer  was  seen  making 
straight  for  the  two  ships  outside.  As  the 
vessel  approached,  I  could  make  out  wi&  a 
glass  a  firmly  built  man  of  about  the  middle 
height  standing  on  the  port  paddle-box,  and 
directing  the  ship's  course.  He  was  not 
exactly  dressed  as  a  naval  officer,  but  he  wore 
that  gold-laced  cap  which  has  since  become 
so  well  known  both  at  home  and  in  Africa. 
This  was  Dr.  Livingstone ;  and  I  said  to  his 
wife,  "There  he  is  at  last!**  She  looked 
brighter  on  this  announcement  than  I  had 
seen  her  do  any  day  for  seven  months 
before. 

In  a  few  minutes  his  steamer,  the  Pioneer^ 
was  close  by,  and  had  let  go  her  anchor,  and 
a  boat  manned  by  Johanna  men,  who  had 
donned  their  best,  and  looked  very  smart  in 
their  new  j£u;:kets,  brought  the  Doctor  along- 
side. He  was  soon  on  deck,  and  met  his 
wife,  who  had  seen  very  little  of  him  for  ten 
previous  years.  Let  my  fair  readers  who 
grudge  the  absence  of  those  they  love  for  the 
greater  part  of  a  day,  think  what  it  is  to  be 
the  wife  of  a  distinguished  African  explorer  ! 
She  had  parted  from  him  in  1852,  and  this 
was  now  February,  1862.  The  only  interval 
in  which  she  had  enjoyed  his  society  was 
that  during  his  stay  in  England,  and  on  the 
voyage  to  the  Cape  in  1858.  Mrs.  Living- 
stone had  accompanied  me  from  England. 
At  her  own  request,  after  I  was  ready  to  sail, 
I  delayed  my  departure  till  some  matters 
could  be  arranged.  We  had  been  from 
various  causes,  such  as  waiting  at  Natal  and 
Cape  Town,  fully  seven  months  on  our 
voyage.  And  now  at  length  I  was  glad  to 
see  her  safe  under  the  care  of  her  natural 
protector. 

There  were  now  three  vessels  lying  to- 
gether, and  the  monotony  of  our  previous 
voyage  was  changed  for  bustle  and  excite- 
ment. The  day  was  spent  in  steaming  down 
to  the  Kongone  mouth,  in  makisg  prepara- 
tions for  crossing  the[^^^eJfc^«fei@=@*I^H 
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the  assistance  for  a  short  time  of  some  of  the 
seamen  of  the  man-of-war  would  greatly 
farther  the  objects  of  the  Expedition,  and 
also  serve  a  purpose  when  they  ascended  the 
river,  which  ulterior  service,  however,  was 
not  required,  and  this  object  was  not  fully 
made  ^v}wn  at  first  It  was  connected  with 
the  reported  disturbances  in  the  country,  and 
the  difficulties  of  the  Universities  Mission, 
The  "  Goi^ons "  were  accordingly  piped  aft, 
and  after  a  short  and  emphatic  speech  from 
Dr.  Livingstone,  and  one  equally  short  from 
Captain  Wilson,  the  commander  of  the 
G&rgon,  a  detachment  of  sixty  volunteers  was 
secured  to  assist  in  placing  the  Lady  Nyassa 
on  the  ZambesL  A  few  of  these  joined  the 
Expedition;  and  among  them  was  Mr.  £. 
Young,  who  subsequently  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  search  for  livingstone,  on  the  first 
report  of  his  death  in  1867. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  bar  of  a  large 
Airican  river,  when  the  sea  is  even  moderately 
rough,  will  not  soon  forget  the  sight.  There 
are  times  when  such  bars  are  terrible  even  to 
those  accustomed  all  their  lives  to  the  sea, 
though,  also,  there  are  other  occasions  when 
by  a  fortunate  conjunction  of  wind  and  tide 
there  is  nothing  more  than  a  long  surging 
swell.  This  was  not  exactly  the  condition  of 
affairs  next  morning.  The  Sabbath  dawned 
with  a  black,  leaden  slgr,  and  heavy  driving 
showers;  there  was  a  surly  breeze,  and  a 
short  chopping,  angry  sea.  With  this  weather, 
at  seven  o'clock  two  of  the  vessels  made  for 
th^bar.  Nothing  could  be  seen  at  first  but 
an  unbroken  white  wall  of  angry  rolling  surf 
On  closer  approach,  one  black  streak  seemed 
to  break  the  line  of  the'  formidable  barrier. 
This  was  the  navigable  passage.  Through  it 
the  ships  were  steered  by  bearings  taken  from 
certain  trees,  and  a  dilapidated  flag-staff  on 
an  island  close  to  the  shore.  The  passage  is 
always  an  occasion  of  a  few  minutes  of  in- 
tense anxiety,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather ;  but  at  length  we  were  over,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  found  ourselves  at  anchor  in 
several  fathoms  of  deep  water  in  the  channel 
of  the  Zambesi  inside,  llie  harbour  we  had 
entered  was  one  not  known  to  commerce, 
though  out  of  it,  as  from  all  such  lonely  and 
unfrequented  places  on  the  AMcan  coast,  full 
caigoes  of  human  miseiy  have  been  often 
run,  in  the  palmy  days  of  unrestricted  slaving ; 
and  even  later,  as  rumour  spoke  freely  of  two 
ventures  only  a  few  years  before,  which  had 
been  successful  after  a  good  deal  of  watching 
and  manceuyring  to  ascertain  that  no  British 
cruiser  was  close  by,  outside  the  bar.  The 
Kongone  harbour  is  a  stretch  of  tiver  less 


than  half  a  mile  wide,  and  two  or  three  miles 
long,  with  the  invariable  belt  of  mangroves 
extending  down  to  the  water's  edge. 

Dr.  Livingstone,  Captain  Wilson,  and  my- 
self, landed  in  the  afternoon  and  returned  to 
the  ship  at  sunset,  when  the  day  was  con- 
cluded by  the  reading  of  a  short  portion  of 
the  Bible  by  the  Doctor  himself,  and  by 
prayers  on  the  quarter  deck. 

On  the  following  day  I  explained  to  Dr. 
Livingstone  the  object  of  my  journey,  and 
presented  my  credentials.  He  said  he  needed 
no  letters,  as  he  was  already  aware  of  that 
object.  He  arranged  that  I  should  accom- 
pany him  into  the  country  as  soon  as  the 
ship  moved  up  the  river ;  and  it  may  be  as 
well  to  state  here,  that  he  again  and  again, 
at  that  time  and  afterwards,  expressed  his 
gratification  at  my  coming,  frequently  sa3ring, 
"  I  am  very  glad  you  have  come." 

In  this  hfubour  we  remained  eight  days. 
There  was  considerable  activity  from  the 
presence  of  so  large  a  force  of  men.  Boats 
were  coming  and  going  on  most  days  from 
mom  till  night,  between  the  ships  and  the 
shore,  landing  stores  and  other  goods ;  and 
the  transhipping  of  the  sections  of  the 
small  steamer  from  the  hold  of  the  brig 
to  the  deck  of  the  Pioneer,  was  carried  on 
with  rapidity  and  success.  On  a  bright, 
clear  day,  when  sea  and  land  lay  in  the  full 
splendour  of  an  African  sun,  the  flat  and 
featureless  delta  of  the  Zambesi  did  not  seem 
either  an  unpleasant  or  insalubrious  place. 
The  glittering  sea  be}^md  the  bar  with  its 
flashing  waves  gleamed  in  the  sunlight,  and 
even  the  muddy  water  of  the  river  looked 
less  turbid,  and  the  dull  mangrove  woods  lost 
their  monotonous  hue,  and  broke  up  into 
long  stretches  of  brilliant  green,  with  shadows 
here  and  there,  which  only  deepened  as  the 
sun  withdrew.  Thus  it  always  is  even  in  the 
deadliest  parts  of  the  tropics.  One  cannot 
for  a  time  believe  that  amongst  such  a  pro- 
fiision  of  warmth,  and  colour,  and  life  of 
various  kinds,  disease  and  death  should  lie 
concealed  so  often  dose  at  hand.  Yet  so  it 
is,  though  no  fear  coming  evil  troubles  one 
at  first  You  do  not  Aink  of  the  unhealthy 
character  of  the  river  delta  till  the  subtle 
fever  has  you  fiurly  in  its  grip;  and  its 
further  progress  reduces  you  to  a  state  of 
childish  weakness.  Fresh  from  the  invi- 
gorating stimulus  of  a  sea  voyage,  you  are 
disposed  to  laugh  at  the  stories  you  have 
heard. of  the  climate,  and  you  do  not  believe 
them,  till  you  are  prostrated  by  the  blow  of 
the  unseen  enemy.  , 

This  unhealthine^i^^gan^iioeitLto 
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tlioKe  extensive   littoral  forests,  known  as 
mangrove  sw&mps,  which  a.rc  fcumd  wberet'er 
frcih  and  £aU  water  meet  an  tropical  bIiopcs. 
I  went  one  day  aloue  to  examine  and  satisfy 
myself  about  this  (eatare  of  African  riser 
mouths.    Kvei^'  one  has  hcax<\  of  a  man- 
grove swamp,  but  what  it  is  exactly  like,  very 
kaf  Cfl4i  tell.    After  passing  throngli  ba,tf  a 
mile  of  dry  s:intiy  soil,  covered  u-iih  coarse 
grass,  4ii^arfpalrab,  ac2ci£L:^,  and  a  sj>edes  of 
fitr^'clmos,  beniing  n  fmii  m  nine,  and  colour, 
and  liirdness  exacdy  like  a  cricket  ball,  I 
found  myself  on  the  edge  of  a  wood  of 
&traigh.t,   Silender,   handiiOiTie-looking  trees, 
with  large  liliiniiig  lea-diery  leaves.  These 
were  the  niajigro^'es,  looking,  except  for  their 
arched   rootSj   nothing  likt;   the  repulsive 
nfonsters  of  the  \'egeta.ble  world  ive  usiiaUy 
lake  them  to  be.    They  are  singular  trees 
nevenheleas.    This  forest  rose  out  of  a  soil 
of  black  mud,  on  which  grew  not  a  single 
blade  of  grass,  but  which  was  covered  with 
Ettle  pools  containing  tlie  dirty  water  of  the 
last  tide.    In  every  directiaii  creeks  and 
dilthes  intersect  the  swamp.    There  is  great 
difficulty  in   raakiog  way  over  ground  so 
tteacherous.    The  roots  of  the   trees  are 
sometimes  horizontal,  but  mostly  arthed. 
These  fonn,  if  not  the  surest,  at  lesst  the 
most  firm  steppin£-pl.ices,  slippery  though 
they  are.    Stems  of  lidlen,  but  still  living, 
frees,  clinging  wjih  tenacity  to  mud  and  life, 
sLreieh  across  the  narrowest  of  diese  canals. 
OUiLT  catials  arc  bndficlcss  because  of  their 
breadth.    On  the  edge  of  one  of  these  1  sat 
down  to  rest,  and  after  a  time  crawled  cauti- 
ously oat  on  the  fallen  stem,  and  looked  up 
and  down  the  creek.    I  could  oiily  see  a 
mile  or  more  of  a  broad  canal  of  deep  turbid 
M-ater,  which  had  motion  -enougli  to  chum 
the  mud.    The  banks  were  dangerous  slopes 
of  slime.    ^Vn  unbroken  wall  of  leaves  and 
branches  stretched  one  on  both  sides,  and 
drooped  towards  the  water  under  the  fierce 
beanos  of  the  noon.    The  heat,  the  humidity, 
the  mass  of  green  foliage  above,  the  gloom 
and  the  sliminess  below,  and  the  silence 
everj'where,  convey  the  irresistible  imi<re!i.3ioB 
that  you  are  in  a  place  unfit  for  human 
life  ;  that  dry  land  is  but  in  process  of  furma- 
tiou  ;  that  the  condition  of  things  around  you 
is  that  in  which  the  whole  eardi  was,  in  some 
of  those  far  bact  eras  of  geologic  date, 
before  the  world  M'as  ready  for  the  habitation 
of  man — perhaps  as  far  back,  except  for  the 
higlier  vegetation  of  the  swamp,  as  tlie  dank 
and  steamy  period  of  the  coal  formation  ;  or 
more  probably  of  the  later  teriiaryf  vvhen 
lopg  waddhng  saurians,  and  megatheriums  of 


all  kinds,  vast  and  teiriUe,  and  bea\7  footed, 
pressed  the  soft  young  earth  with  their  pon- 
derous tread,  or  rolled  about  with  huge 
delight  in  their  baths  of  tcfiid  mud. 

As  I  sat  on  my  dangerous  perch  above  die 
muddy  estuary,  iwt  a  sound  reached  my  ear 
but  tlie  sharp  chick  of  a  gaily  dressed  king- 
fisher, perched  on  his  simt  1^  in  the 
branches  overhead.  He  was  a  little  spot  of 
livingcolour — of  vivid  ultiamariDe  and  saffron 
— and  looked  at  me  widi  those  large  black 
eyes,  full  of  con&deBce  and  wonder,  which 
give  so  peculiar  an  expression  to  this  bird's 
face. 

At  the  hours  the  greatest  heat  o(  the 
day  most  of  the  lile  of  the  mangrove  swmnnp 
is  tracing  its  rest.  And  often  when  I  have 
seen  elsewhere  the  curled-up  millepede  asleep 
behind  some  broad  thick  leaf,  I  have  thought 
it  was  teaching  a  lesson  of  common  sesse  to 
all  mad  iEi^lishmen  who  persist  in  carrying 
their  home  habits  with  thezn  wherever  they 
^o,  and  in  tropical  ^itudes  are  foimd  roaxo- 
mg  about  in  the  midday  sun  very  touch  as 
they  would  do  in  the  tempered  light  and 
beat  of  their  own  isLmd  home. 

Earlier  or  later  in  the  day  there  are  signs 
of  abundant  life  among  the  mangroves. 
Things  that  Hve  in  ooze,  and  plague  tlie 
naturalist  to  say  what  is  their  rank  or  place 
in  the  world  of  living  beings,  find  a  safe  and 
congenial  home,  undisturbed  by  man  at  least, 
in  these  slimy  eohtudes.  Millions  of  crabs, 
of  different  sizes  and  colours,  steal  about 
with  sidelong  pace  on  every  ditch-side,  and 
carry  on  war  with  their  hard  nippers  against 
their  less-protected  neighbours.  Multitudes 
of  blennies  and  gobies,  and  other  mud-loving 
fish  of  the  same  family,  with  the  same 
tenacity  of  life,  and  the  same  unfish-like 
conduct  of  straying  out  of  the  water,  poke 
about  on  the  soft  banks  in  search  of  minute 
crustaceans  ;  and  as  they  mistake  the  sound 
of  your  footstep  for  the  approach  of  some 
prowling  crab,  they  wriggle  off  in  terror  to 
the  bottom  of  the  ditdi,  cm:  to  their  dark 
holes  in  the  bank.  These  and  many  other 
forms  oi  higher  life  fili  these  creeks  and 
canals,  and  among  them  goes  ou  the  same 
struggle  for  existence  as  is  waged  among 
more  highly  organised  tribes.  On  the  sides 
of  open  reaches  of  water  there  are  great 
flocks  of  birds,  chiefly  water-birds,  which 
wade  about  and  fish  in  the  shallower  pools 
for  food.  The  dangerous  crocodile  lurks  in 
the  deeper  creeks,  or  lies  like  a  mud-covered 
log  by  the  more  shallow  waters,  wanning  his 
slow  blood  in  the  sun. 

After   two  or, j||>ffPa  hours'  floundering 
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through  this  gloomy  iaJtiyrinth  of  crwks  and 
Inches,  and  passing  at  times  by  sbaJlow 
lagooas,  you  coise  at  leng^  to  an  open 
space,  irltere  tbe  ground  is  <Uy  astd  ^m,  and 
lughcr  than  the  suivotiading  leiwi  A  cleaf 
space  of  blue  sky  is  seen  above,  aod  \here  is 
light  anddToom  to  walk  abouL  There  tlie 
mangroves  die.  TJke  foxmatmi  of  laod, 
the  real  vork  of  thoK  Btnu^e  -am^bii  of 
the  i^ant-wodd,  irhich  lead  so  angiUw  a  lifie 
— ^whidi  and  floua^  wbere  other  trees 
die,  and  die  w^Eene  othfirs  live — haring  been 
accomplished,  tliey  gra^afy  disappear.  Bare 
deajd  poiles,  straight  as  telegra(»h-po&ts,  now 
oalj  remain.  Small  tufts  of  grass  be^  to 
spring  up  initiie open  space.  Winds,  insecte, 
and  tNvds  faring  further  suppSies  of  oew  seeds. 
In  a  few  years  a  oaore  \'ftr»d  vegetation  will 
flonrish  tlKT-e,  and  rrbalt  is  sow  an  uninhabit- 
iUile  swamp,  will  be  added  to  the  babiitable 
delta  Jtrf  toe  river.  The  mas^oves,  now  dis- 
possessed, move  further  out  towards  the  tide 
to  renew  their  encroachments  on  the  sea. 
And  thns,  strangely  enough  the  struggle  for 
territory  is  carried  on  not  less  by  the  ^«at 
ffiknt  Iffws  and  eyeriaating  ioutes  of  nature, 
than  by  the  jealousies  and  ambitioos  of 
crowned  poteDtatefi-*cro«Ded  aad  yet  greedy 
and  dissaiififiod ! 

These  trees,  having  this  geolc^c  function 
to  perform,  have  some  cuiious  adaptations  in 
order  to  ofiect  it ;  and  remir^  us  once  again 
how  full  of  analogies  aod  subtle  resemblances 
is  the  world  we  Hve  in.  llang^oves  in  the 
plant-world  correspond  to  marsupials  in  the 
animal  kingdoiv.  The  young  mangrove  does 
not  quit  the  parent  stem,  any  more  than  does 
the  yousg  nuusupial  the  parent  pouch,  till  a 
measure  of  perfect  life  has  been  attamed. 
If  it  did,  it  would  be  SW'^  out  to  the  sea  by 
the  first  tide,  and  there  would  soon  be  an 
end  qS  mangroves.  But  aloft^  amoog  the 
branches,  the  seed  germinates,  developes 
root  and  embryo  leaves,  and,  swun^g  in  its 
warm  and  hunud  yet  breezy  ciadle,  it  grows 
apace,  and  when  more  fully  f(»i]aed,  it  drops, 
root  downwards,  into  the  mud  below,  and  ^is 
soil,  of  which  it  thus  lays  hold,  it  does  not 
quit  till  the  tenit<»y  it  and  its  neighbours 
have  occupied  has  been  ccnnpl^j  wrested 
from  the  dominion  of  the  ocean. 

I  returned  irom  the  swamp  late  in  the  after- 
noon, coveced  with  mud  and  drenched  with 
sweat,  and  with  those  peculiar  head  symp- 
tooBS  that  sun  and  mwgrove  effluvia  alone 
can  i»oduce.  I  could  not  have  eaten,  if 
Z  bad  bad  food;  neither  could  I  get  off 
to  the  .  ship,  so  I  cr'q>t  into  a  tent  that  had 
been  set  up  on  the  >hore  and  iell  .asleep.  At 


sunset  I  awoke  refreshed,  finding  then,  as 
often  since,  that  rest  is  frequently  better  than 
food.  In  A&iam  travel  we  have  often  to 
substitute  the  one  for  the  other. 

Iji  the  £)ding  light  of  that  evening,  as  I 
sat  outside  the  tent  amoqg  the  ff^ss  and  dwarf 
palms,  waiting  in  meek  patience  for  a  boat  to 
take  me  oS,  it  strudt  me  that  if  some  have 
Ibund  sermons  in  stones,  I  couid  £nd  a  moral 
in  mangroves,  good  6x  all,  and  specially  so 
for  thoK  who  a«e  alt  work  as  A&acaa  mis- 
stonaries.  It  is  tiiis.  If  you  have  a  true 
purpose  worliy  of  being  wrooght  out,  lie 
tenacious  of  it,  patiently  .keep  to  it,  and  if  it 
is  a  drue  idea,  some  day  or  other  it  will  bear 
fruit,  and  the  end  will  be  gained,  even  if  it  is 
so  hop^ess  a  work,  as  that  of  turning  sea 
into  dry  land.  By  some  such  tenacity  is 
the  vast  aund  difficult  yvoTk  of  introducing  the 
gospel  into  Central  Afhca  to  be  effected, 
and  the  unhealthy  mire  and  utter  sloc^  of 
heathenism  skwly  to  give  place  to  the  new, 
and  healthy,  and  fair  Chzistiaiuty  «f  a  better 
time.  The  doecs  in  both  cases,  men  and 
man^:ov«i,  will  perish,  but  the  deed  n-ill 
remain  to  bless  the  world.  I  cannot  fancy 
any  missionary  at  work,  whetha  on  the  east 
or  west  ccwist,  in  Central  Africa  at  least,  with 
the  constant  debilitation  of  ho&y  and  mind 
ttom  climate  and  fever,  and  the  perpetual 
depression  of  heart  which  arises  £rom  other 
causes,  without  havir^  his  resolve  hardened 
by  some  such  expectatiou  and  belief.  The 
best  example  of  this  seemed  to  be  Living- 
stone himself,  round  whose  fottunes  and 
doings  these  three  ships  had  ga.tbered  in 
that  imknown  harbour  at  an  African  river 
mouth,  and  to  assist  whom  a  hundred  men 
had  been  toilii^  from  dawn  to  sunset  Hi:^ 
positicm  jiaw  was  very  diffa?ent  &om  that  of 
the  scarcely  known  travel]o;floundeiing alone 
in  the  swamps  of  the  Chobe  when  on  bis 
way  the  first  time  to  linyanti  m  Z853.  So 
I  was  thinking,  when  die  scamd  cf  oaxs  on 
the  rowlocks  warned  me  that  I  had  better 
not  sleep  out  in  the  delta,  even  under  a,  tent, 
when  there  nas  a  ship  to  whidi  I  could  get  off. 

IV. — UP  THE  Z.4MEESI  TO  SHUPANGA. 

In  a  week  we  sailed  for  Shupanga  in  the 
Pioneer.  The  small  brig  was  Idft  at  the 
mouth  of  the.  river  to  return  homewards 
when  ready  for  sea.  We  passed  into  the 
main  stream  of  the  Zambesi  by  a  narrow- 
channel,  so  narrow  at  certain  parts  that  the 
paddle-boxes  of  the  steamer  brushed  aside  the 
overhanging  branches  and  luxuriant  under- 
wood of  llie  virgin  Afiican  forest  Sharp 
turns  in  diis  canal  were  got  rouBd  by  war^fe 
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6x6(1  to  trees,  and  by  purchase  made  on  the 
stem  or  stem  of  the  steamer  as  was  neces- 
sary. The  stillness  of  these  woods  was 
strangely  broken  by  the  sound  of  the  paddle- 
floats  striking  on  the  water  as  we  steamed 
onwards  in  tlw  early  morning.  Emerging 
from  this  canal,  the  main  stream  of  the 
Zambesi  burst  on  our  view,  more  than  a  mile 
wide,  and  pouring  an  immense  volume  of 
water  to  the  sea.  After  the  belt  of  man- 
groves, which  varies  from  ten  to  thirty  miles 
broad,  is  left  behind,  there  is  not  much  wood 
on  the  river  banks.  The  forests  stand  back 
from  the  river  itself.  Though  Shupanga  is 
less  than  a  hundred  mites  from  the  sea,  we 
were,  from  various  causes,  long  in  reaching 
there.  The  two  chief  causes  of  delay  were 
the  frequent  stoppings  to  cut  or  buy  wood, 
and  the  state  of  the  engines,  which,  with  a 
heavy  current  to  steam  against,  and,  as  was 
afterwards  found,  a  too  heavily  laden  ship, 
did  their  duty  very  indifferentiy.  And  for 
several  days  we  saw  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  banks  only  flat  lands,  covered  with 
grass  six  feet  high,  the  flatness  being  broken 
now  and  dien  by  clumps  of  lignum  vitte  and 
other  trees,  while  closer  to  the  river  stood 
groups  of  palmyra  palms.  The  thatched 
roofs  of  the  huts  of  native  villages  also 
appear  above  the  reeds  and  grass  and  low 
bush  of  the  plains.  ITie  population  is  by  no 
means  dense,  though  it  is  greater  than  would 
be  supposed.  Native  villages,  from  the  low- 
ness  of  the  huts,  and  from  their  brown  colour, 
are,  at  a  distance,  undistinguishable  from  the 
land  on  which'  they  rest  If  the  huts  of 
Africa  had  whitewashed  wdlls,  the  population 
of  the  country  would  seem  twice  as  great  to 
the  passing  traveller  as  it  appears  to  be. 

In  the  delta  of  the  Zambesi,  tfie  population 
must  at  one  time  have  been  much  greater 
than  it  is  now.  How  many  thousands  of 
those  who  were  born  on  the  banks  of  that 
river  now  sleep,  after  a  miserable  existence, 
beneath  the  soil  of  Brazil  and  Cuba,  and 
elsewhere,  no  one  can  say.  All  Central 
Africa  has  much  the  same  history.  The 
astonishing  thing  about  the  history  of  that 
continent  after  so  many  centuries  of  depopu- 
lation by  the  export  slave-trade,  and  all  the 
wars  and  viUanies  to  which  it  gives  rise,  is, 
that  the  whole  country  is  not  a  vast  desert, 
tenanted  only  by  wild  beasts.  It  was  said 
that  one  time  this  horrible  trade  was  carried 
on  \rith  such  frightful  success  on  the  lower 
Zambesi,  that  the  country  was  rapidly  becom- 
ing a  desert ;  and  the  wholesale  deportation 
of  the  unhappy  people  was  only  stopped  by 
the  efforts  (tf  Uie  Porti^ese  home  govern- 


ment. Though  this  business  on  a  large  scale 
is  now  at  an  end,  a  little  is  still  done  in  that 
way  privately,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing incident  which  occurred  about  nine 
months  after  the  date  of  the  events  I  am  now 
recording.  I  was  living  at  Shupanga  at  that 
time,  preparatory  to  another  canoe  journey 
up  the  river.  Mr.  Ricfa^  Thornton,  the 
geologist  of  the  eiqpedition,  was  also  there. 
Dr.  Livingstone  was  away  exploring  the 
Ruvuma.  The  Lady  Nyassa  had  some 
months  before  been  put  together,  and  the 
hull  of  the  vessel  was  moored  in  the  mid- 
channel  of  the  river.  Two  men  had  been 
put  on  boasd  to  take  care  of  the  ship,  and  a 
dreadful  time  they  must  have  had  of  it,  with 
nothing  to  do  for  six  months  but  watdi  the 
ship  and  the  current  of  the  river  as  it  flowed 
past.  Of  course  they  suffered  severely  from 
fever,  but  fortunately  they  took  it  by  turns. 
One  of  them — Reid,  the  carpenter — was  so 
ill  that  he  could  not  rise. 

I  was  sitting  late  working  at  a  journal 
which  cost  me  some  trouble.  Mr.  Thornton 
was  busy  with  bis  map  and  observations. 
The  night  was  quiet  and  still,  as  only  nights 
in  the  African  wilderness  can  be,  when  about 
twelve  o'clock  the  stillness  was  in  a  mo- 
ment broken  by  a  tremendous  clanging  of  the 
large  bell  on  board  the  Nyassa,  This  bell  we 
had  never  before  heard  used.  Its  notes 
sounded  through  the  woods  behind  as  if  the 
ringer  were  in  extremest  terror.  We  seized 
our  guns,  which,  for  life  in  tliat  country,  have 
always  to  be  kept  ready,  and  rushed  down  in 
breathless  haste  to  the  water's  edg^  and 
shouted  in  the  darkness,— 

"  On  board  there !  what's  the  matter?*' 

A  voice,  which  we  recognised  as  that  of 
Macleod,  the  Scotch  blacksmith,  replied, — 

"Sir,  sir !  come  alxxn-d !" 

We  pushed  off",  and  got  on  board,  and 
found  Macleod  standing  by  the  cabin  door, 
in  a  state  of  great  alarm.  He  explained 
that  he  had  been  roused  out  of  his  sleep  by 
the  sound  of  irons  striking  against  the  ship's 
side,  and  by  men  clambering  on  board.  He 
was  very  weak,  poor  fellow,  from  illness  at 
the  rime,  and  riot  very  well  able  to  defend 
himself  had  an  attack  really  been  made.  He 
also  said, — 

"  There  are  two  men  forward  tha%  down 
on  the  dedc  There  may  be  more.  Take 
care." 

We  approached  cautiously,  even  though 
we  were  well  armed,  and  had  now  got  a 
light.  But  we  found  nothing  to  fight  with. 
Instead,  we  found,  crouching  down  on  the 
deck,  two  poor  creatures,  l^s  of  about 
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eighteen  or  twenty,  chained  together^by  a  few 
links'  round  the  ankle,  and  an  iron  bar  of 
about  -twenty  inches  connecting  the  two. 
They  did  not  utter  a  single  word,  but  simply 
looked  up  at  us  with  imploring  glances,  as  if 
their  positions  would  tell  their  sad  story 
best,  and  as  if  to  say,  "  Here  we  are,  trying 
to  escape  from  these  chains  and  slavery. 
Help  ns.  Englishmen  ! " 

The  dumb  appealing  misery  of  these  two 
poor  lads  will  haunt  me  as  long  as  I  live. 
They  were  two  slaves  being  carried  down  to 
the  coast    They  had  stopped  for  the  night 


on  an  island  opposite  Shupanga,  their  owner 
probably  thinking  they  would,  with  the  others 
he  had,  be  more  saSe  there  than  on  the 
mainland  But  they  managed  to  escape,  had 
seized  a  small  canoe,  a  mere  skiff,  and  had 
paddled  up  by  the  side  of  the  island  till  they 
got  fairly  into  the  stream,  and  then  taking 
advantage  of  the  current,  had  made  in  the 
darkness  a  desperate  shot  at  the  ship,  and 
having  brought  their  canoe  alongside,  allowed 
it  to  float  away  in  the  stream,  and  clambered 
up  the  iron  sides  of  what  seemed  to  them  an 
ark  of  safety.    Their  bold  venture  implied 


considerable  skill,  as  well  as  nerve  and  dar- 
ing. The  slightest  motion  of  either  of  their 
bodies  made  a  clanking  noise  by  the  move- 
ment of  their  heavy  chains.  How  they 
managed  to  get  out  of  the  huts,  and  escape 
from  their  keepers  without  noise,  to  get  a 
canoe  in  a  place  strange  to  them,  and  most 
of  all  to  make  the  ship  so  successfully,  and 
climb  up  its  steep  sides,  for  there  was  no 
ladder  on  that  side  by  which  they  entered, 
and  the  ship,  being  light,  was  high  out  of 
the  water,  is  to  me,  even  at  the  distance  of 
raany  years,  a  cause  of  frequent  wonder. 

IV. 


The  dangers  as  well  as  the  difficulties  were 
many.  The  night  was  dark,  the  island  un- 
known, the  current  was  swift,  and  the  river 
deep.  Crocodiles  were  abundant ;  two  lives 
had  been  lost  at  that  spot  shortly  before; 
and  had  either  of  them  missed  his  foot- 
ing on  the  ship's  side,  chained  together  as 
they  were,  it  was  certain  death  to  both.  But 
there  they  were ;  and,  as  I  have  said,  they 
simply  looked  up  at  us,  as  they  lay  uncomfort- 
ably huddled  together  by  their  short  chains, 
their  naked  bodies  covered  with  mud  and  wet. 
We  got  them  ashore,  took  them  to 
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house,  and  gave  them  supper .  and  a  mat  to 
sleep  on.  The  worst  part  of  the  story 
remains  to  be  told.  Early  'next  mornuig 
^ir  mevciless  master  came  to  claim  them. 
He  was  fnvbably  put  on  the  right  scent  by 
^  uproar  oC  that  unforfcunate  bdl.  He  was 
'determiaed  to  have  them ;  resistance  was 
useless.  Dr.  Livingstone  had  already  re- 
leased one  body  of  slaves,  and  this  was  lead- 
ing to  serious  diinculties.  It  was  a  miser- 
able moment  w^n  we  saw  those  two  poor 
sons  of  wretchedBess  and  ignorance  liobble 
off  to  a  life  o£  misery.  The  future  promises 
little  to  a  slave.  What  vile  punishment  they 
may  have  endured  for  this  attempt  to  escape, 
th^usdves  and  God  in  heaven  only  know. 
Hiat  Uiey  suffered  is  ceitain.  At  die  back 
of  that  same  house  I  have  seen  theee  grown 
men,  for  a  slighter  offence  dian  tijiiig  to 
escape,  tied,  stripped  naked,  laid  aa  their 
&tces  Qn  the  cailii,  and  flowed  by  vd^^s  of 
powo&l  men,  oceattBodtng  on  each«d^  till 
skin  in  iaxge  ftikes  and  b^>d  in  abun(iBK:e 
iew  -afaodt  oader  the  tremendous  Unrs  of 
bmd  hexvy-ihaigs  of  hardened  hide,  and 
till  4he  .wihappy  ^tirar  were  voable  to  mt, 
and  had  to  be  Ufted  up  and  taken  swi^. 

Do  we  wonder  that  these  two  pow  igno- 
rant creatoces  risked  death  in  dieir  effort  to 
C6ca|»  ?  ifseoncd  to  be  their  only  chanoe 
to  iBBke  k>:«he  £Bgiih  ship.  I^onmt  as 
they-'ncre  -Aif  4eii  ihoairod  things  that  ym 
and  I,  gcad .  re«far,  kntm,  th^  stra^ely 
enotigh  had^thtfd  of  this  idea,  that  they 
had  a  dnacc^  if  Acf  wnAd  neadi  that  hull 
which  waste.  Aeai  smply  a  hig  mn  hoaae 
floating  tjHtherwater,  inasmuch  aalheie  mre 
EnglishoBettthoKe.  The  act  was  great-trrbate 
to  our  country.  When  will  it  waken  up  to  a 
right  comprehension  of  the  way  it  is  trusted  ? 
When  will  the  Christian  churches  of  this 
country  waken  up  to  a  sense  of  the  power 
they  have  for  good  by  simply  exccntiog  their 
commission,  and  sending  the  gospel  to 
abolish  that  horrible  trade?  Christianity 
has  now  nearly  banished  shivery  from  all 
ciacilned  cocmtries.  There  remuns  for  it  the 
work  of  extingui^ing  that  greatest  of  Aftioi's 
Buseries  tnthin  'liie  coodaent  itself.  In 
■aDotber  paper  X  shall  say  MMethiog  about  a 
project  that-  haa. already  become  kaflrwn  as 
LnnNOffTOMU,  which,  if  it  evec  And  a  habiu- 
tion  and  a  name  in  Central  A&ica,  woi^  be- 
come a  city  of  refine  as  well  as  centre  of 
U^t,  for  those  who  at  pressBt  have  hardly  a 
star  in  the  sky  -of  their  Long  dark  night 

Let  Die  resiune  the  aarradve.  As  '  we 
pM93d  up  the  river  the  pei^e  came  down 
4»m  theirrriU^es  to  look  at^  sfeauaer  as 


it  passed.  They  are  willbig  to  trade  in  any- 
thing or  everythiiig,  acd  as  we  were  depend- 
ent on  them  in  great  part  for  supplies  of 
fuel,  the  trade  in  wood  was  the  most  diriving. 
Cutting  down  hard  timbCT«for  even  iignum 
vitn  trees  ware  used  as  fuel — too  much  ex- 
haused  the  crew,  and  our  woodings  were 
sometunea  performed  in  this  way. 

Dr.  Livingstone  had  resolved  to  go  to  a 
lai;ge  vUlage  one  aflemoon  about  a  supply, 
and,  on  invitation  &om  himself^  I  accom- 
paaied  him.  The  day  was  hot  even  for  an 
A^caa  summer  day.  Not  a  breath  of  air 
at  that  time  disturbed  the  water  or  stirred 
a  leaf  on  shore.  The  broad  river,  which,  but 
for  its  current  and  the  enormous  quantities 
of  gigantic  duck^weed,  with  beads  as  large  as 
ctUbagcs,  which  were  being  carried  down  the 
stseam,  looked  like  a  great  Aeetof  burnished 


c<^per.  For  two  hooiB  the  men  pulld  away 
in  the  gig;  gteeaming  -widi  penptration,.and 
speaking  Int  seldom.  Dr.  livingstooe  and 
myself  satbakmg-in  the  stem  liuets,  <Miged 
to  cover  our  heads  with  pieoes  of  calico 
taken  from  the  bundle 'brought  to  purchase 
wood,  calico  bong- there  the  chief  currency. 
My  pocket  thermometer,  graduated  to  a  hun- 
dred and  t«Rnty-five  degrees,  had  long  since 
ceased  to  measure  the  heat.  I  ashed  faim  if 
he  recfcoaed  this  hot. 

"YeSj^'heaaid,  "it  is  pretty  hot,  «»ett  for 
mAhicnihgr.*' 

There  are  sach  liays  in  Africa  'when  the 
eatdi  seem  like  a  hot  voal,iind  all  the  air 
iiuneu  lifce  asoenihiig  ftuses. 

DaqMCe  all  this,  the  afternoon  passed 
I^easautly  and  quickly,  and  the  conversation 
did  not  flag.  With  Dr.  Livingstone,  when 
we  have  been  alone,  I  have  aiways  found 
mj-seif  at  ease,  and  no  hours  passed  more 
agree^y  on  the  Zambesi  than  when  ha  was 
disposed  to  talk  freely,  after  the  day's  work 
was  done,  sometimes  on  moonlight  /lights, 
or  in  the  darkness,  on  the  quarter-deck  C\( 
the  steamer.  His  conversation,  like  all  the 
rest  of  his  life,  was  exceedingly  natural,  and 
suBple,  and  unaffected,  and  from  .his  loiow- 
ledge  of  books,  wfaidi  for  a  man  who  hid 
lived  90  long  in  Africa  was  perfectly  wopder- 
ftU,  and  from  his  eaperience  of  stiange  sosaes 
abroad  and  men  of  note  at  hone,  nas  very 
varied  and  ^ways  interesting.  He  never 
told  stories,  as  many  men  do,  widi  (he  view 
of  lejrvicg  on  you  the  impression — "  What  a 
wonderful  fellow  I  am  ! "  or, "  How  well  I  hwi-e 
told  y<Hi  that  story  1"  In  fact,  as  readers  of 
his  books  will  probably  thwk,  he  was  rather 
wanlmg  in  .  dranaatic  or  descripdve  power. 
When  he  did  r^te  any  ofjiis  adwnhuem  or 
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tell  any  story,  he  did  so  with  a  certain  diy 
Scotch  hnmour,  accompanied  with  a  very 
quiet  laugh  and  a  peculiar  glance  of  his  keen 
hazel  eye.  You  felt  that  your  enjoyment 
vas  what  he  aimed  at  in  what  he  said,  and  that 
for  yonr  sake  the  stoty  was  tcAd.  He  laughed 
heartily,  but  nerer  seemed  to  be  a  boisterous 
laugher,  or  yield  himself  up  tn^ts  c^hiluity, 
— at  least,  I  have  never  seen  him  do  so.  I 
have  heard  him  called  "a  singular  man." 
In  a  good  many  senses  he  was  so  undoubt- 
edly. He  took  strong  likes  and  distikts. 
He  was  apt  to  be  misled,  as  all  men  are,  and 
as  blood  is  thicker  than  water,  on  the  Zam- 
besi as  well  as  elsewhere.  And  since  no  man 
is  at  all  times  as  well  infonned  as  he  would 
need  to  be,  ta  judge  with  unerring  accuracy 
of  other  men  and  their  motives,  it  is  possible 
Aat  he  sometimes  mistook  his  fnends  for  his 
foes.  I  am  thinking  of  some  events  that 
took  place  on  the  Zambesi  about  and  before 
the  period  of  whidi  I  am  -writing,  especially 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Thornton  the  geologist, 
and  Mr.  Barnes  the  artist ;  xnd  in  conse- 
quence of  vhrdi  Dr.  Livingstone  has  been 
thought  to  have  been  a  different  man  from 
what  he  really  was.  In  the  case  of  'Mr. 
Thornton,  it  could,  I  think,  be  shown 
that  Dr.  Livingstone  latterly  felt  he  had 
been  sadly  misled.  _Those  who  knew  Mr. 
Thornton,  before  his  too  early  death,  all 
agree  that  he  possessed  a  marvellous  amotmt 
of  energy  and  perseverance ;  that  he  had  the 
power  and  cajK^city  for -work  and  the  right 
spirit  in  him,  and,  despiteof  all  that  happmed, 
a  desire  to  serve  his  chief. '  H«  went  oat  to 
Africa  fill!  of  trust  and  admiTation  for  Dr. 
Livingstone.  Unhappily  witlnn  a  year,  frem 
the  insinuations  of  miadiief^makers,  be  was 
expelled  from  the  expedilion.  He,  neverthe- 
less, with  great  detennination,and  in  the  face 
of  many  difficulties,  continued -his'  work  alone, 
and  thus  saved  his  reputation. 

I  refer  to  these  things  because,  on  account 
of  them  and  some  other  occurrences,  false  esti- : 
mates  have  been  formed  of  Dr.  Livingstone's 
tharacter.  I  will  not  saytiiat  he  had  what 
many  men  of  great  and  simple  nature  are  un- 
happily possessed  of,  a  certain  iaeileness,  that 
places  tiiem  at  the  mercy  of  "certain  men,  leas 
true  and  smcere  than  themselves;  but  it  is 
quite  possiUe  he  had.  Men  whg 
'selves  possessed  of  latnres  at  tmce'great  and 
simple  and  direct,  and  tme  as  the  day,  and 
vho,  if  they  had  an  accusation  tO  'malce<n'an 
advice  to  g^ve,  would  cometjotwithttatonce, 
cannot  nrnderrtand  the  tortuons  mental  pro- 
cesses of  men  totally  differently  corrstitiHed. 
Hence  the  misconceptions,  misunderstand- 


ings, and  suspicions  which  arise  -even  in  the 
minds  of  the  best  of  men.  Hence,  also,  the 
occasional  hardness,  and  the  puzzling  out- 
standing facts  that  appear  in  the  cbaractw 
of  those  who  olhennse  are  generous  in  iheii 
estimate  of  others,  and  tendeMiearted  beyond 
most.  Goethe  was  right  i^en  he  said  that 
more  nnJiappmess  arises  in  the  world  fiom 
misunderstandings  than  from  malice. 

We  made  ourway  op  the  river,  and  our 
talk  turned  on  his  ftmner  work  at  Kolobeng  ; 
on  Van  der  Kemp's  doing  and  success  as  a 
missionary;  and  on  the  objects  of  John 
Campbell's  journeys  in  Sooth  Africa,  which 
were  in  part  to  put  r^t  certain  abuses  that 
had  crept  into  the  workings  of  mission  sta- 
Hons.  The  pernicious  practice  of  "  interview- 
ing "  has  as  yetmnained  more  of  an  American 
tl»n  an  English  h^iit,  md  it  is  to  be  devoutly 
hoped  that  it  will  long  rentkin  so.  In  saying 
this  I  make  no  reference  to  any  special  book. 
I  simply -mean  that  I  do -not  purpose  giving 
again  what  Dr.  Livingstone  said  on  various 
maMCTS,  either  in  the  ^k  of  that  afternoon  or 
of  many  subsequent  occasions.  But  I  may 
allude  to  one  matter,  to  which  he  then 
referred  with  a  kind  of  comical  dissatis^iac- 
tion,  and  which  bo  far  tiiostrates  the  man. 
It  was  on  the  occasion  of .  his  first  visit  to 
Edinbargh,  after  his  return  from  his  joumey 
of  five  y«axs  across  the  continent.  Me  was 
caught,  and  oanied  ohout  from  place  to 
place ;  and :  then,  after  an  exciting  day,  he 
found  hinwdf  the  central  figure  of  what  he 
called  a  *^set,  fonnal  diimer,*'  which  was 
hardly  4iaidied  ere  he  was  hunied  off  to 
speak  atanceting  in  one  of  the  .large  halls 
of  the  city.  He  was. worn  out  with  i'atigue ; 
and  after  sixteen  years  in  Africa,  ^nd  him- 
self unfitted  for  such  work  all  at  once,  and 
made  a  very  poor  business  <rf  it ! "  I  under- 
stood him  to  say  that  he  ail  but  broke  down, 
or  actually  did  so.    His  worthy  friend,  the 

Rev.  Mr.  C  ,  who  still  lives  in  Edii^ui^h, 

will  remember  the  oocasion,  and  the  remarks 
which  it  exctted.  But  the  &ct  is,  he  was 
more  ta^ien  aback  at  thus  being  lionised 
than  he  would  have  been  if  he  Ind  met  a 
lion  in  the  desert.  Later  on,  he  bore  his 
hoBoais  more  eanly  and  comfertably. 

-  At'  a  sudden  bend  of  the  imr,  we 
came  upon  a-soKtary  old  loan,  sitting  oo  the 
bailfc,  ^hii^  wiA  a  mde  line  and  :hook  of 
native  manufiKtnre.  'He<faad  baded.a  small 
basket  of  Kttle  fish.  In  the  midst  of  all  this 
fiery  glow,  he  was  qantty  perdied  on  a  little 
knoil,  without  ciotb  or  oovermg  ofanyiind,  \ 
except  a  thin  strip  round  his  loins.    He  was'v> 
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a  civil  old  fellow,  and  evidently  very  poor ; 
for  there  are  degrees  of  poverty  even  in 
Africa.  We  asked  about  the  village,  and 
shortly  afterwards  landed  according  to  his 
directions.  We  entered  some  fields  of  tall, 
heavy  millet,  some  of  it  nearly  ten  feet  high ; 
and  as  there  were  many  paths  winding  about, 
I  asked  Dr.  Livingstone  what  guided  him  in 
the  selection.  He  said  "  the  tree for  though 
we  could  not  see  the  village,  the  highest 
branches  of  a  veiy  large  tree  could  be  seen 
above  the  mfllet.  "Where  the  tree  is,"  he 
said,  "on  Uie  open  plains,  the  village  is 
pretty  sure  to  be." 

On  reaching  the  place  we  found  the  men 
awaiting  us  under  the  wide  shade  of  the  tree. 
As  this  was  the  first  time  I  had  been  out  on 
a  business  of  this  sort,  I  watched  the  pro- 
ceedings very  closely.  It  may  surprise  some 
of  my  readers  to  hear  that  Dr.  Livingstone, 
as  we  approached,  saluted  these  half-naked 
Afiicans  by  slightly  raising  his  gold-laced 
cap  just  a  little  above  the  head,  according 
to  his  habit,  which  will  be  remembered  by 
so  many.  This  was  accompanied  by  a  very 
pleasant  smile.  But  in  this  we  have  part  of 
the  secret  of  his  success  with  Africans.  He 
was,  as  a  rule,  always  kindly  and  gentle  to 
them,  and  I  do  not  think  that  even  the  most 
worthless  and  treacherous  of  his  followers 
ever  returned  from  a  journey  with  the  Doctor 
with  his  front  teeth  knocked  out,  as  we  read 
of  in  the  books  of  some  travellers. 

His  salutation,  the  natives  returned  by  a 
profound  bow  and  a  long  scrape  of  the  right 
foot  backwards  on  the  earth.  This,  however, 
has  been  learned  from  the  Portuguese  on  the 
coast  The  true  native  salutation  is  to  bow 
and  clap  the  hands  together  in  a  deferential 
sort  of  way,  with  the  accompanjring  irord 
iWw/"Sir.  Chiefl" 

Mats  were  brought  for  us  to  sit  down,  and 
business  was  commenced  by  Dr.  Livingstone 
giving  a  present  of  a  few  yards  of  calico  to 
the  headman.  He  was  die  tallest,  biggest, 
and  fattest  among  the  crowd.  And  though  at 
first  we  thought  there  was  some  suspicion 
and  abrm  on  his  countenance,  no  sooner  did 
they  understand  that  we  had  come  to  buy, 
and  not  to  steal,  than  the  headman's  broad 
face  became  more  round,  and  radiant  with 
good  humour.  The  Doctor's  experience  in- 
terpreted this  rightly  by  remarking, 

"We  shall  get  on  with  him.  An  ill-natured 
or  vicious  fellow  would  not  laugh  in  that  way ; 
neither  do  the  great  chiefs  unbend  so  readily, 
even  with  white  strangers." 

The  entire  hladL  party  sat  squatted  on  tbeir 


haras  under  &e  trees,  and  in  the  shade  of  the 
verandahs  of  the  huts.  As  bur  object  became 
known,  a  large  number  of  the  young  men,  and 
a  few  of  the  poorer  old  ones,  were  started  off, 
in  obedience  to  the  shouts  of  the  headman 
and  of  the  richer  seniors,  to  collect  wood ; 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  bulk  of  the  male 
population  was  tearing  down  every  spare  stick, 
and  hauling  at  every  stay  log  of  dry  wood 
which  the  village  contained.  We  offered  to 
buy  everything  that  could  be  burnt  oi  eaten. 
Manioc,  pumpkins,  peas,  beans,  e^^,  and 
fowls  were  tbe  diief  provisions  produced ; 
and  to  secure  the  fowls,  young  Africa,  whose 
arms  were  too  weak  to  cany  wood,  was  flying 
about  in  puris  naturalibus,  and  there  was 
a  great  crowing  of  captured  cocks  —  the 
msongwe  being  always  the  first  victims.  The 
women  and  girls  still  kept  a  distance,  peering 
at  us  round  the  sides  of  the  huts  with  some 
shyness,  and  perhaps  some  fear,  as  they  were 
not  sure  what  changes  in  the  village  the  visit 
of  the  white  men  might  make. 

Gradually  the  pile  of  wood  rose  as  high  as 
the  huts,  and  was  bfu^galned  and  paid  for  in 
calico  ;  and  was  then  carried  off  by  •  the 
younger  men  on  their  heads  to  the  water's 
edge.  There  was- much  noise,  and  shouting, 
and  laughter,  and  genuine  hilarity,  as  is  always 
the  case  when  Africans  are  at  work  and  in 
good  humour;  but  when  not,  silent  and 
glum  are  they.  It  had  now  become  much 
cooler,  and  on  looking  in  the  direction  of  the 
river,  I  saw  over  the  millet-fields  the  top- 
masts of  the  Pioneer  bending  before  the 
breeze,  and  the  white  sails  standing  out  clear 
and  beautiful,  as  white  sails  always  do,  against 
the  red  evening  sky  of  the  west  This  breeze 
comes  every  afternoon  from  the  sea,  some- 
times earlier,  sometimes  later;  and  when  late, 
it  rushes  landward  with  considoable  force. 
Captain  Wilson,  who  was  accompanying  the 
Expedition  so  far  up  the  river,  and  i^  ren- 
dered to  it  in  many  ways  most  material 
assistance,  had  brought  up  the  ship  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  breeze. 

The  wood  was  shipped,  and  we  steamed 
off,  a  crowd  of  these  simple  children  of 
nature  staring  in  wonder  from  the  bank. 
They  wished  us  a  rude  but  kindly  good-bye, 
well  satisfied,  no  doubt,  with  the  afternoon's 
transactions,  which  had  enriched  their  village 
with  an  unusual  quantity  of  cloth.  We  held 
on  for  some  hours  in  the  clear  moonlight,  till 
between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  when,  having 
got  fast  in  a  cuJ-deseu,  formed  by  a  spit  of 
sand  and  a  bank  of  reeds,  we  dropped  anchor 
for  the  night.  james  stewakt. 
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"  AX  7" HAT  is  a  colporteur?"  an  Irishman 
*  •  once  asked  of  one  who  bore  the 
title.  "  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  was  the 
very  Irish  reply,  "but  I  sell  books."  The 
question  does  not  need  now  to  be  asked  in 
Ireland  so  often  as  formerly.  Whether  any 
light  has  been  thrown  on  the  meaning  of  the 
mysterious  word,  we  do  not  exactly  know ; 
but  the  man  who  goes  about  selling  good 
books  is  becoming  more  familiar  in  all  parts 
of  the  countiy.  It  is  not  easy  to  get  exact 
information  about  some  who  have  been 
employed  as  colporteurs  by  benevolent  i)er- 
sons  on  their  own  account;  our  attention 
will  therefore  be  confined  to  those  who  are 
connected  with  the  "Bible  and  Colportage 
Society  of  Irehujd."  That  Society  began  its 
work  in  1859,  the  year  of  the  "revival"  in 
the  north  of  Ireland;  and  it  derived  a 
very,  considerable  impulse  from  that  event. 
Wherever  you  have  a  religious  awakening, 
you  have  an  increased  demand  for  Bibles  and 
religious  books  and  papers ;  this  has  been 
found  preeminently  m  ScoUand  during  the 
pre^nt  year ;  for  ih  the  first  six  mondis  of 
1874  the  Scottish  colporteurs  have  sold 
;^3,ooo  worth  more  of  books  and  periodicals 
than  in  the  corresponding  six  months  of  last 
year.  In  the  north  of  !^land,  fifteen  years 
ago,  the  result  was  similar.  There  were  not 
a  few  drawbacks  and  disappointments  in 
connection  with  the  Irish  revival;  but  some  of 
its  fruits  were  excellent ;  and,  among  the  rest, 
it  furnished  the  Society  with  some  admirable 
colporteurs,  earnest,  spiritual,  and  persever- 
ing men.  The  type  of  man  needed  for  this 
service  is  peculiar.  A  kind  of  bookseller 
and  missionary  combined,  the  colporteur 
needs  the  qualities  of  both ;  but  especially 
he  must  be  eamest>  a  lover  of  saving  truth, 
and  one  who  can  commend  it  as  opportuni^ 
serves.  The  colporteur  is  not  a  controver- 
sialist, at  least  not  of  the  a^;ressive  type, 
though  he  must  be  able  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions and  refute  the  arguments  of  any  who 
may  open  fire  upon  him.  He  is  a  man  of 
peace  rather  than  war;  one  who  feels  the 
truth  as  well  as  knows  it ;  one  who  can  con- 
quer, indeed,  but  who  stoops  to  conquer. 
Such  men  were  furnished  by  the  revival  of 
1859;  and  to  this  day  some  of  them  con- 
tinue to  do  very  efficient  work. 

Here  is  a  table  giving  some  statistics  of 
the  Society.  We  may  premise  that  its  work 
is  done  through  two  channels — ^book-agencies 
and  colp(»teurs.  The  former  are  very  nume- 


rous, and  are  important  in  Ireland,  where 
booksellers'  shops  are  comparatively  rare : — 


Year. 

1859 
i860 
I86I 
1862 

1863 
1864 

1865 
1866 
1867 

1 868 

1869 
1870 
187 1 
1873 

1873 


Book  Agent*.  Colporteon. 


2 

3 

8 

8 

68 

10 

"5 

30 

216 

34 

232 

37 

243 

37 

304 

50 

331 

50 

365 

S2 

429 

53 

435 

42 

472 

♦2 

419 

470 

S6 

FublicatioDs 

14.065 
21,563 
130,718 
344.038 
429.937 
431,888 
440,050 

545.7  U 
550.347 
602,610 
688,139 
677,906 
737.838 
778,011 
986.766 


The  Society  has  had  its  ups  and  downs ; 
but  it  is  apparent  that  it ,  has  made  very 
steady  progress  on  the  whole,  especially 
when  the  column  is  studied  denoting  "  pub- 
lications sold."  During  the  same  period,  the 
sum  received  from  the  sale  of  publica- 
tions has  steadily  increased  from  £56$  to 
j^7,36i  7^.  and  the  largest  sum  is 

for  1873.  The  recent  appointment  of  Dr. 
McCloskie  as  secretary  has  done  much  to 
revive  and  stimulate  the  movement  It  has 
now  three  centres  —  Belfast,  Deny,  and 
Dublin,  with  a  depdt  at  each  ;  and  as  all 
the  depdts  are  self-sustaining,  or  nearly  so,  the 
subscriptions  contributed  to  the  Society  are 
applied  to  the  salaries  of  the  colporteurs. 
Though  the  Society  has  so  many  as  fifty-six 
colporteurs,  and  though  other  twenty  (as  we 
are  informed)  are  labouring  in  Ireland  apart 
from  the  Society,  this  is  but  a  fraction  of  what 
would  be  needed  to  pervade  the  whole  coun- 
try. From  three  hundred  to  five  hundred 
would  be  necessary  for  that  purpose;  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  these  should  not  be 
provided ;  for  the  object  is  a  catholic  one, 
aflbiding  a  very  admirable  basis  for  the  union 
of  all  who  desire  to  promote  Christian  work, 
that  object  being  not  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
churches,  but  to  promote  a  taste  for  whole- 
some reading  and  to  scatter  and  water  the 
seed  of  the  word. 

But  is  there  really  an  opening  for  this 
agency  in  Ireland  ?  Are  the  Irish  people 
taking  in  books  and  magazines,  and  can  the 
Roman  Catholic  portion  of  them  endure  the 
sight  of  a  colporteur  ?  Is  not  any  Protestant 
functionary,  disguise  him  by  what  name  you 
please,  like  the  red  to  the  bull,  an  incen- 
tive to  war,  offensive  and  defensivA  ?  If  alb 
accounts  be  true,  tlBBgiftssare^ 
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question  is,  Yes,  and  to  the  second.  No. 
The  Irish  are  becoming  a  reading  people. 
Education  is  telling  upon  the  peasantry,  and 
inspiring  them  wiUi  something  of  a  literary 
appetite.  The  younger  generation  have  had 
their  intellect  whetted>  and  are  not  content 
to  remain  in  the  state  of  ignorance  in  which 
their  fatheis  lived.  It  is  very  cheering  to 
hear  of  this,  even  though  some  of  the  minor 
results  may  not  be  such  as  all  would  wish. 
For  when  the  Irish  peasantry  fairly  join  the 
modem  march  of  intellect,  they  will  lose 
some  of  their  peculiarities,  possibly  even  the 
raciest  of  them.  To  some  persons  this  is  a 
distressing  prospect.  Is  Irish  charactes  realty 
to  be  subjected  to  tlie  levelling  process  which 
is  making  all  of  us  in  other  countries  so  like 
one  another  ?  Are  the  bulls  and  the  blunders, 
the  brogue  and  the  blarney,  the  ready  wit  and 
lauglung  pleasantry,  that  have  given  snc^  a 
diano'  to  tiie  untaught  Irish,  to  be-snperseded 
by  a  sober,  matter-offact  uniformity  and  cor- 
rectness^ Well,  not  entiiely,  and  yet  in 
some  dt^ee  it  may  be  so  ;  bat  this  is  just 
the  price  we  nmst  pay  for  our  civilisation,  it 
is  tbC'  kind  <rf  price  which  in  odier  parts  of 
the  island  we  have  paid  foF  the  abolition  of 
the  feudal  system,  for  our  general  educaticm, 
and  for  our  universal  system  of  railwi^&aiHl 
telegraphs.  But  in  truth '  this  is  not  the 
matter  which  we  have  to  consider  here.  The 
question  for  us  is — If  the  inteUect  oi  the 
Irish  peasantry  is  wE^cing  up,  o»  whst  is  it 
goii^  to  be  fed  ?  And  is  there  any  call  on 
those  who  lov€  the  Bible,  aad  the  literature 
that  is  founded'  on  it,  to  step  in  and  endea- 
vour to  supply  a  wholesome'  article  for  the 
appetite  that  is  just  b^;iiHUng  to  cry  out  for 
food  ? 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  we  are 
desirous  to  promote  the  siwead,  not  only  of 
religious,  but  of  good  secular  literaturej  such 
as  is  furnished  by  the  better  class  of  news- 
papers and  magazines,  books  of  science,  his- 
tory and  travel,  or  works  of  poetry  and  ima- 
gination. Enjoying  them  ourselves,  and  find- 
ing that  our  more  serious  reading  is  rather 
stimulated  than  checked  by  the  change  of 
air  and  of  diet  for  the  mind  which  the  more 
secular  supplies,  we  should  be  very  incon- 
sistent if  we  did  not  make  others  most  wel- 
come  to  such  reading,  so  &r  as  time  and  cir- 
cumstances allow.  But  it  is  not  found  that  a 
special  agency  is  needed  for  the  circulation 
of  such  works ;  they  make  way  by  their  own 
attraction — -they  can  paddle  their  own  canoe. 
The  danger  to  be  apprehended  is,  that  when 
a  taste  for  reading  beconies  common,  the 
hmnbler  classes  of  the  population  shall  be 


left  without  a  supply  of  the  more  spiritual 
kinds  of  literature,  whether  in  the  form  of 
Bibles,  or  of  books,  or  of  periodical  publica- 
tions. And  the  danger  is  not  merely  of  a 
negative  kind.  There  is  a  very  serious  risk 
of  a  merelyfrivoIousandexcitiDg  class  of  cheap 
publications  being  poured  upon  the  people, 
fitted,  in  all  cases,  to  produce  mental  dissi- 
pation and,  in  many,  demoralisation  too.  It 
is  wonderful  how  such  works,  once  they  are 
introduced,  tend  to  spread.  The  craving  for 
excitement,  especially  in  young  readers;  is 
very  great,  and  in  some  it  is  a  craving  for 
illegitimate  excitement.  We  remember  hear- 
ing of  a  smart  Ameriom  publisher,  who  had 
got  into  his  hands  an  unsaleaUe  edition  of 
Young's  "  Night  Thoughts,"  sending  them  to 
cmtain  of  the  States,  where  yom^  men,,  as 
"  fast "  as  they  were  ignorant,  were  induced  to 
buy  them,  under  tl^  imprcasioa  that  their 
contents  were  not  fit  for  daylight-  It  is  be- 
lierad  that  the  sale  of  pernicious  And  imniaal 
publications,  though  consid«id}le,  is  not  so 
extensive  in  Ireb^  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
enapire;  But  how  long  will  this  state  of 
things  last  ?  To  us  it  appears  that  Chri^ian 
men,  interested  in  the  spread  of  wholesome 
literature,  have  seldom  had  such  a  chance. 
The  Canaanite  is  not  yet  in  the  land,  at  least 
not  in  great  force.  It  is  cotapaiatively  un- 
occupied, almost  inviting  ChiKtiaa  occupa- 
tion, and,  if  so,  certainly  inviting  the  efforts  of 
the  Colporteur  Society. 

The  colporteur,  it  must  be  remembered,  is 
amissionaryasweUasabookseller.  But  this 
dovs  not  now  operate  against  him;  even  in 
Roman  Cathode  districts.  If  he  wcse  a.hard 
c<mtniTersmlist,  it  would ;  but  when  his  aim 
is  simply  to  make  known  the  grace  and  love 
of  Christ,  antipathy  is  not  roused.  It  is  re- 
marked by  many  who  know  the  people,  that 
at  the  present  time  there  is  an  unustui  open- 
ness to  hear  the  gospel,  simply  as  God's 
mess^e.  of  love  to  men.  The  present  writer 
lately  attended  a  conference  in  Beliast,  in 
which  speidcer  after  speaker  bore  this  testi- 
rtKHiy.  Soon  after  doing  so,  he  visited  the 
southern  part  of  the  island,  where  he  came 
into  contact  with  leading  members  of  the 
Episcopalian  Church,  and  the  testimony  of 
the-  nxmti  was  coafiRued.  What  the  people 
seem  to  crave  is  not  a  controversial,  but  a 
catholic  gospel.  It  is  not  a  call  to  leave 
the  Church  of  Rome,  but  a  knowledge  of 
God's  way  of  salvation,  leaving  it  to  be 
settled  by  other  considerations  whether  ornot 
they  are  to  continue  in  that  Church.  "  The 
latest  reports  I  have  received,"  remarked 
Mr.  Berkeley,  ^^^^^^^^^gj^. 
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convinot  ma  -God  is  orenuliag  present  agi- 
tations Id  out  coimtty  fx  the  bieaking  up  of 
the  crust  of  superstition  that  has  so  long 
covered  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  mass  of 
the  conotiy,  and  that  if  the  Church  wcreinaw 
to  enter  in  a  ^uk^,  loving  we^  witli  the 
gospel,  she  would  find  a  wide  door  and 
effectual  opened  before  her." 

We  may  give  a  better  idea  of  the  state  of 
feeling  by  quoting  a  few  passages  from  the 
colporteurs'  journals.  Here  is  a  sample  of  a 
somewhat  common  entry.  It  is  connected 
with  county  Antrim  : — 

"In  &Te  monthS'  I  sold  thiity^fin  TcstanKnt?  and' 
one  faundnd  pctiodicals,  ineluding  sheet  almanacs,  to 
Roman  Catholics.  I  have  also  sold  to  them  a  good 
maoy  books.  Including  what  Testaments  Protestants 
have  bought  to  give  to  Roinaa-  CathT>hcs,  fort)--five 
are  in  thek  hands  tbTDugii  mcismoe  I  eanw  kesc.  A 
Sootchnan  boBghk  fouc  TestMncats  this  day  for  to 
give  to  his  vorkeis.  I  had  a  long  conversation  with 
A  Roman  Catholic  lately,  who  told  me  that  he  could 
argue  the  doctritw  of  his  Church  as  well  as  the  Pope 
hisoaelf.  I  sold  bhn  «,  TesCameat  before  I  left.  SoM 
one  to  a  man  who  was  working  upon  the  road.  He 
said, '  I  was  looking  out  for  this  book  this  long  time.' 
Roinan  Catholics  here  are  anxious  for  lomeuiiif  to 
read.  I  keep  what  I  think  suits  thenin  (mm  b£  <rf 
my  caac.  I  rarely  return  htma  withoot  hariag  soM 
somethine  to  them.  Five,  of  them  subcotibe  to  tha 
British  Workman  and  Band  of  Hope.  One  man 
handed  me  one  sovereign  for  to  take  the  price  of  a 
Testament  out  of.  Another  man  lumded  me  one 
pound  note  to  trite  the  priae  of  a  Pl'whytciiaa  ftahn- 
book  ovt  of  fi»  lus  litde  boy.  Tlua  httle  boy  asked 
sne  for  a  song-book,  and  I,  knowing  that  his  mother 
was  a  Presbyterian,  introduced  a  I^lm-book,  which 
hs  father  paid  for  wiHingly.  Both  the  above  are 
Roman  Catholics;  I  spent  a  long  time  one  day  bat 
month  with  a  Roman  Catholic  woman  comparing  the 
two  Ttrsions  of  the  Testaments.  She  repeated,  the 
first  two  lines  of  Uie  S3rd  Fs&Im,  and  asked  me  to 
lo(A  for  that  Fsaka  foe  her.  She  tead  thb  Fulm 
alcmdin  mj  lMaiing,V 

What  follows  is  from  another  in.  the  same 
county : — 

"In  two  months  I  haw  sold  twentjM^e«' Douay 
TestatMnts  and  sixty^ovr  sheet  alnaoacs  to  RomBO 
Catholics.  I  have  idso  sold  them  several  good.  Ixx^, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  periodicals. 

"Five  of  them  take  the  British  Worinnan  and 
.Siim/ 0^/^c>^  monthly :  two  out  of  the  five  are  given 
gtstis.  A  lady  who  takes  an  intmst  in  my  work 
here  told  me,.sdter  I  came,  to  supply  monthly  all  poor 
people  who  were  anxious  for  periodicals,  and  that  she 
would  pay  me  for  them.  This  lady  is  an  Episcopalian. 
PfcRons-  are  often  telling  me  how  bigoted'  the  Deople 
ate,  and  one  ^aid,  '  It  is  a  danger  of  a  man's  life  to 
visit  such  a  place,  yet  X  have  sold  three  Douay 
Testaments,  in  one  day,  besides  the  '  Blood  of  Tesus ' 
and  a  few  almanacs,  in  that  very  place.  A  Roman 
Catht^  calkd  me  in  off-the  road  as  I  was  passing 
one  da;  this  mootb  for  a  Tastaneati" 

The  following  is  still  more  interesting,  as 
showing  the  particular  texts  by  whidi  a 
reader  was  impressed : — 


"  I  sold  a  Bonay.Testameot  to  a  coastguard,  and 
theeqxQCQ  of  the  price  remained  unpaid.  TMs  summer 
be  stopped  me  on  the  road  to  pay  me,  and  asked  me 
if  I  coold  got  him  the  Bible.  I  s^  I  could,  and 
adnd  him  bow  he  liked  the  Testament.  He  daekred 
that  he  had  never  seen  so  good  a  book,  and  that  he 
loved  it.  He  ako  quoted  the  tests  which  had  given 
him  greatest  pleasure,  and  these  were  the  most  strik- 
ing evangelical  texts  in  the  book,  as,  'Because  Cluist 
also  died  fior  oar  shu,' &c. ; '  Bring  justified  theiefiire 
by  faitht  we  have  peace  with  Oodr'  and  other  similar 
ones.  He  had  lent  the  Testament  to  a  policeman, 
who  prized  it  so  much  diat  he-  was  unwilling  to 
retnm  it." 

The  people  are.  surely  in  earnest  in  thor 
desire  to  have  the  Testament  or  Bible,  when, 
cadi  being  scaice,  they  oft«L  ask  the  colpor- 
tenr  to<  take  eggs  in  place  .of  it:.  £vea  priesto 
may  be  found  among  the  customess.  One 
mentioBs  the  books  which  he^oM.to  a  priest, 
and  they  included  "The  Life  o£  Calvin^" 
"  The  Blood  of  Jesus"  and  "  Grace  abound- 
ing to  the  Chief  of  Sinners."  Another  tells 
of  hia  success  with  a  nun,  and.  what  fol- 
lowed . — 

*'A  nan  caught  a  colportenr  in  s  hooae,  and 
attacked  him  for  visiting' her  pe(^>l»i  be  sbowad  her 
the  Douay  Teatsmmtf  and;  al  laal;  she  bought  it 
from  him.  The  fallowing  week'  the  nun  taught  the 
children  in  the  convent  school  to  read  out  of  that 
Testament,  and  a  httle  girl  infenned  Ae  colportenr 
that  she  had  bees  readnlg  in  tb*>  thini  chapter  of 
Joinia  Gosp^" 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  readier-  access 
to  the  Rfmuuk  Catholics  in  the  south  than  in 
the  north.  Party  spirit  and  party  processioai 
account  for  the  diferenoe. 

"I  have- sold  a  good  many  copies- of  the  Douq 
Testament  and  Bime,"  says  one  whose  sphene  n 
labour  is  to  IClUBtfl^  •*  and' someof  those  vAobonglil 
them,  said  they  wcv  tong-wirinng  to  get  the  Bibl^ 
but  coold  not  xoow-whsre  to  get  it.  If  some  of  the 
I^esbytetians  in  the  north  could  see  how  the  Roman 
Catholiqs  in  the  south  value  the  Bible,  they  would  be 
ashamed -of  tiiemselves.  I  must  say  when  I  came  te 
this  plaee  atfirst  I  vas^downcastt  mtnot  so  now.  J 
have,  thank  God,  great  encouiagtmcnt^  both  froa 
Episcopalians-  and  Roman  Catholics.  Ther«  is  a 
place  twenty-one  miles  from  my  head-qnarters  when 
X  go'once  a  month.  A  gentleman  has  fitted  up'C 
house  for  pnycs-meetings  during  three  nights  in  thi 
wedcj  where  soldiers  and  all-  kinds  may  meet  isi 
pmyer." 

In  very  dark  districts  the  colporteur  speaW 
of  having  no  difficulty  in  speaking  of  re- 
demption through  the  blood  of  Jesus.  "  III 
county  Cavan,"  says  one,  "  on  the  confinei 
of  Leinster  and  Connaught,  I  could  talk  to 
Roman  Catholics  about  Jesus  as  much  as  ) 
liked." 

Tact  and  a  little  play  of  humour  some 
times  stand  the  colporteur  in  eood  steady 
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"  A  poor  woman/*  says  one  of  dienif  "  asked 
me  for  a  dream-book,  and  I  sold  her  the  *  Pil- 
grim's Progress '  at  a  penny.  Another  asked 
a  song-hf»kf  and  I  sold  her  the  metrical 
psalms." 

Pictures  are  often  a  great  help.  Very 
recently  a  colporteur  was  sent  to  a  locality 
where  missions  to  Roman  Catholics  have  for 
a  long  time  been  carried  on  mainly  by  con- 
troversy. He  found  it  very  difficult  to  get  a 
lodging  in  that  place,  evei)  from  Protestants. 
He  called  on  the  secretary,  asking  what  he 
was  to  do.  A  copy  of  the  British  Workman 
Almanac  was  lying  at  the  moment  on  the 
table.  "Take  that  in  your  hand,"  was  the 
reply.  "  Go  with  it  in  a  free  and  cordial  way, 
open  it  out  in  every  house,  and  ask  if  they 
want  any  almanacs."  At  the  end  one 
week  the  colporteur  wrote — 

'  "  I  did  just  what  3K>a  bid  me.  I  showed  the  British 
fVorkman  Almanac  ifi  every  house,  and  X  have  already 
sold  twenty<four  to  Roman  Catholics^  and  several 
good  books  besides." 

Reference  is  often  made  to  the  sale  of  the 
Douay  Testament.  The  colporteur  would 
fare  poorly  but  for  this  vade-mecum.  How 
does  he  come  to  possess  it  ?  Thereby  hangs 
a  tale.  So  long  ago  as  1820  an  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  was  published,  without 
any  notes,  bearing  the  imprimatur  of  the  then 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and 
having  likewise  an  extract  from  a  rescript  of 
Pius  VII.,  which  is  printed  in  the  front  of  it, 
directing  the  faithful  to  read  "  pious  books, 
andj  above  all,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the 
editions  approved  by  the  Church."  This  was 
first  published  by  the  Koman  Catholic  autho- 
rities when  they  were  striving  after  Catholic 
emancipation.  They  subsequently  withdrew 
it  from  circulation,  but  the  stereotyped  plates 
fell  into  the  possession  of  Protestants,  who 
deem  it  better  to  supply  the  Domy  version 
than  that  the  people  should  have  none  at  all. 
The  sight  of  the  imprimatur  of  the  Catholic 
bishop  and  of  the  rescript  of  Pius  VII.  assures 
many  a  Roman  Catholic  that  the  book  must 
be  a  safe  one,  and  hundreds  of  copies  are  in 
this  way  sold  every  year,  which  would  pro- 
bably never  have  got  into  circulation  had  it 
been  avowedly  a  Protestant  book. 

It  deserves  to  be  added  that  this  work, 
interesting  in  itself,  is  sometimes  doubly  so 
from  the  circumstances  of  ^ose  by  whom 
it  is  carried  on.  Among  the  reports,  for 
example,  we  find  notice  of  a  blind  colporteur, 
and  of  some  who  work  in  the  service  as 
volunteers.   In  the  case  of  tlie  blind  man. 


colportage  is  undoubtedly  pursued  under 

difficulties,  but  not  without  success : — 

"  G.  is  blind,  and  goes  about  chiefly  in  a  Protestant 
district  as  a  missionary  and  a  vendor  of  books.  He  ha; 
committed  to  memory  several  sermons,  which  he  de- 
liven  in  omntn  plaiceB  to  large  numbers  of  people 
who  crowd  to  bear  him.  A  minister  tells  me  of  a 
snowy  night  on  which  he  was  confined  to  his  house, 
and  G.  addressed  a  meeting  in  his  church,  and  de- 
livered, in  good  i^le,  one  of  Burder's  Village  Ser- 
mons." 

It  is  still  more  interesting  to  hear  how 
"  in  various  parts  of  Ireland  zealous  Chrisrian 
people  do  good  by  distributing  gratuitously 
or  by  selling  the  Scriptures  and  other  reli- 
gious literature.  These  are  volunteer  col- 
porteurs, and  we  have  need  of  many  more  of 
their  kind.  We  have  been  told  of  a  case  in 
Canada  where  students  spent  their  holidays 
in  such  work ;  and  we  hope  to  see  the  day 
when  Irish  tourists  and  pleasure-seekers  shall 
endeavour  to  be  serving  the  Lord  in  what 
wiU  benefit  the  country  and  really  enhance 
their  pleasure." 

I  have  quoted  enough  to  substantiate 
the  friendly  and  favourable  opinion  which  I 
have  been  led  to  form  of  this  movement  in 
Ireland.  In  every  view  it  seems  most  hope- 
ful, if  duly  supported  by  the  liberality  and 
the  prayers  especially  of  Irish  Christians.  It 
was  both  gratifying  and  reassuring,  after  I 
had  come  on  independent  grounds  to  think 
of  it  so  favourably,  to  find  my  judgment  con- 
firmed by  some  Episcopalian  friends  in  high 
position,  such  as  the  Archdeacon  of  Water- 
ford  and  the  Bishop  of  Cashel.  If  the  judg- 
ment of  such  men  commends  itself  to  Irish 
Christians  generally,  the  extension  of  the 
scheme  must  be  immediately  contemplated. 
The  training  class  carried  on  by  Mr.  Mac- 
Ghee,  of  Dublin,  affords  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  preparing  agents,  the  instruction 
and  the  tone  being  both  enlightened  and 
Christian.  Irish  Christians  have  often  felt  at 
a  loss  how  to  proceed  in  trying  to  do  good 
among  the  people ;  if  God  now  provides  this, 
as  one  of  the  agencies  most  likely  to  be 
effectual,  it  is  incumbent  on  them  to  do  their 
best  to  spread  its  benefits  over  the  country. 
To  make  Ireland  an  isle  of  saints  in  the 
scriptural  sense  of  the  term,  as  she  used  to 
be,  were  surely  a  glorious  aim.  Is  Uiere  not 
enough  of  true  patriotism  in  her  borders  to 
give  a  new  impulse  to  a  cause  which  has 
begun  so  hopefully  to  work  in  this  direction, 
and  which  promises,  through  God's  blessing, 
to  contribute  materially  to  the  effort  to  make 
her  "  great,  glorious,  and  free"  ? 

%  G.  BLAIKIE. 
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K  held  her  hand  one  minute  in  his  own ; 

Murmured,  throLgh  parted  lips,  "God  help  youj  Sweet;" 
Left  her  alone  ;  and  in  his  vacant  place 

The  twilight  stole  wLth  soft  and  noiseless  feel. 

He  passed  away  through  dewy  garden  paths. 

Flooded  with  waves  of  moonlight,  weird  and  white  ; 
And  mystic  scent  of  leaf-veiled  lilac  bloom, 
Wafting  its  incense  to  the  ioul  of  night. 

Between  the  setting  and  the  rising  sun, 
'e-irV  Adrift  her  spirit  wandered,  till  the  day 

Woke  the  new  story  of  a  life  hegun 

Out  of  the  grave  of  one  that  slipped  away. 

A  twilight  lifCj  of  gentle  thought  and  deed. 

Of  seltless  purpose,  and  reliant  prayer; 
A  spirit  moving  in  the  misty  light 

Of  springtide  perfume  on  the  evening  air. 

Standing  alone,  her  life  was  doubly  blest. 

By  this  dead  love,  and  love  of  sorrow  bornj 
Till  tender  Death  sang  all  her  soul  to  rest. 

And  merged  spring  twilight  in  the  summer  mom: 

C.  BTIOOKE. 
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THE  CHURCH  BEES. 

By  thk  Rev.  GEORGE  B.  WHEELER,  M.A.,  Rbctok  of  Baixtsat. 


*'  "TTIEY  are  all  out  and  hard  at  work  to- 
day,  your,  reverence,  although  it  be 
Sunday.    You  mind  the  hum  of  them,  like 
the  deep  sound  of  the  organ  far  att*ay," 

It  itas  our  old  and  feeble  sartancM^  Mis. 
Garland,  who  spoke,  looking  uptotbcchordi 
roof  just  under  the  sterile.  Faan  bir— tH 
two  large  sUtesy  stzcanKif  becstaoK  pgMmg. 
foFtih  incestanlLyf  a-dnkckwdof  idiecBf.iriHcir 
seemed  to  be  in.  coaatMifc  inotioiif  hoog  over 
the:  place.  As  tbegr  tsaaad  out  nader 
the  shites  theypaosed  a  mxnmmtvarlimStm^ 
inf  rooCr  tried  tfaor  vi^s,  which  Command 
in- the  simshine,  and  then  joined  the  moving 
cloud  above.  Fi-om  the  outer  edges  of  the 
swafm  bees  innumerable  continually  darted 
off.  If  you  have  good  sight,  you  caa  see 
that  some  make  for  the  garden  of  the  old 
Manor  House,  where  spicy-smelling  flKwets 
grow ;  some  fly  to  the  Curragh*  where  sheets 
of  golden  furze  continue  still  in  bloom ;  while 
some  spread  to  the  rolling  hills,  which  to-day 
have  a  hue  of  puce  about  them  from  the 
blossoms  of  Irish  heath.  As  old  Mrs.  Garland 
sfud,  the  hum  of  our  church  bees,  as  of  all  bees, 
is.  softy  low,  and  deep  as  the  diapason  of  an 
organ.  On  fine  sunny  days  you  can  hear  tbe 
sound  in  the  air  ever  so  far  away,  like  the 
tones  of  many  £olian  harps  played  on  by  the 
wind.  Should  you  come  early  for  even-song, 
and  sit  awhile  upon  the  ancient  tombs,  with 
your  feet  on  the  carpet  of  short,  crr^  grass, 
yoa  will  see  them  aU  returning  home  richly 
laden,  some  powdered  over  with  the  ycUow 
pollen  of  scented  flowers,  many  with  little  pink 
or  yellow  balls  of  wax  or  gum  from  buds  of 
trees,  fastened  to  their  thighs ;  but  the  main 
body  carries  in  unseen  the  precious  honey  to 
^■e  away  for  winter  dme,  when  there  are  no 
flewen  and  the  air  is  cold.  You  can  see  how 
w^  is  made  at  once  for  those  who  seem  to 
labour  under  hearjr  burden^  and  how  they 
are  helped  up  the  sloping  slates-  by  other  bees, 
sat  aparty  I  verily  believe,  for  that  special 
duty.  Be  merciful  and  tender,  if  you  find  a 
w««T  one  resting  on  your  dress,  or  painfully 
toiting  through  the  dwaaf  clover  which  grows 
upon,  the  graves ;  they  may  have  been  caught 
in  a  sonuner  shower,  or  perhaps  the  moisture 
oath&gnusarwhefe-tbe  shade  of  trees  lies  dark, 
has  wafe and  chiUed them.  They  will  unfold 
their  wings  and  diy  bhem,.  aad^  after  a  short 
circling,  fljght,.  wiU  soar  axa^  ia  home.  Bees 
wUl  neversting  yoar  handa^  yoa.do  not  try 
to  brush  them  off,  The  wanodc  o£  your  palm 
will  cmnfort  an  unwilling  loitera: ;  very  soon 


he  will  stretch  out  his  hinder  legs  and  brush 
down  his  wings,  and,  piping  a  Tittle  song  of 
thanks,  will  fly  upwards.  Some  people  pre- 
tend to  be  bee-charmers  because  bees  dp  not 
sting  them ;  their  secret  is  not  to  be  afraid  of 
them  or  hurt  them.  Bees  have  a  wonderfol 
amount  of  instinct,  and,  like  dogs,  and  horses, 
seem  to  know  their  frsauls. 

It  is  twenty  years  and  more  since  these 
bees  tautcUed  through  the  air  to  Ballysax 
stcefh.  Villagers  saw  tboo  xoifing^  like  a 
ball.  toMids  Ibft  irmniihiiiiiH,  but  the  sex- 
toiMBS  waa  ringing  our  sweet  church  bell  on 
that  sunny  Sunday  morning  in  July,  They 
liked  the  sound,  perhaps,  and  turned  aside 
a  hundred  yards  or  so,  and  passed  into  tbe 
steeple  tlurough  the  gratings  of  the  beUry. 
They  found  the  place  tenanted  by  bats, 
whose  odour  is  disagreeable  to  the  bees.  It 
happened,  however,  that  there  was  an  aper- 
ture or  slit  where  one  slate  overbtpped 
anodier  and  the  cement  had  crumbled  away. 
Through  this  the  bee  scouts  crept  and  wan- 
dered over  the  great  area  between  the  slates 
and  oak-linii^  of  tbe  roof.  They  saw  ties 
and  crossi-beams  and  rafters  all  in  order, 
from  which  millions  of  bees  could  hang  their 
combs.  There  were  no  enemies,  for  bats 
could  not  enter  through  the  narrow  crevices, 
and  there  were  no  swallows  to  bear  off  the 
tiny  insects  on  the  wing.  So  the  scouts  re- 
turned, and  made  favourable  report.  I  am 
told  that  the  bee-camp  rose  in  sudden  com- 
motion, and  leaving  the  steeple  passed  into 
the  roof;  there  they  have  increased  and 
multiplied  and  stored  their  honey  until  now. 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  our  bees  have  never 
swarmed,  and,  although  we  have  sought 
diligently,  we  have  never  discovered  a  sLuigh- 
tered  drone.  I  suppose  there  is  food  enough 
for  all  in  that  vast  co-operative  store.  Yet 
they  have  ample  room  to  spare,  and  there- 
fore no  poor  drones  are  murdered,  and  no 
swaiming  colonies  are  driven  out  for  lack  of 
food  or  territory. 

Three  yeais  ago  I  was.  induced  by  (he 
cleverest  trout-poacher  in  all  my  parish  to 
remove  a  slate  or.  tM'o  ofl"  the  roof,,  and  to 
try  whether  we  could  not  obtain  some  of  the 
honey  everybody  knew  to  be  treasuied  up 
there.  So  plestifial  is  it,  indeed,  that  in  very 
hot  suanacr  days  some  of  it  melts  and 
triddes  through  the  Qeiling  and  down  the 
waUa  o£  mf  naxiow  vestry;  which  is  situated 
in  the  basemoit  of  one  tower  of  the  church. 
The  walls  are  alL  stained  with  it,  and  the 
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colour  mixed  with  whitewash  is  certainly  not 
pretty.  They  prepared  for  the  attempt  as>  if 
for  the  storming  of  a  citadel.  They  had 
lights  and  sulphur  and  masks,  and  gloves 
tied-  roond  the  ivrats^  but  the  bees  were  on 
die  watch.  The  giuurds,  vfatch  ai^ear  at 
twilight,  inarching  up  and  down  and  crossing 
each  other's  path  befope  the  entrance  of  the 
hive,  announced  the  presence  of  an  enemy. 
The  two  bee-hunters  were  daring  men,  and,  as 
I  know,  skilful  poachers  of  hare  and  sahnon, 
but  they  were  forced  to  retreat.  They  came 
home  smarting  with  stings ;  the  angry  bees 
had  followed  them  long  after  they  had 
escaped  from  the  churchyard,  and  had  got 
by  some  means  under  their  clothes.  Tfaey 
managed  to  bring  home  a  latge  and  heavy 
didi  of  honey,  but  it  was  old  and  dark- 
coloured,  and  had  an  unjdeasaat  medicinal 
-effect  on  tiiose  who  had  courage  ta  taste  it. 
They  "told  me  that  on  putting  theiz  heads 
into  the  hol^  caused  by  the  removal  of  the 
slates,  they  diacoveowd  that  the  bees  bad  hung 
their  combs  under  the  second  tier  of  raiiters, 
where  the  new  honey  could,  npt  be  reached 
without  sawing  away  portions  of  the  timber 
which  supported  the  roof.  Tlie  combs,  they 
said,  hmig  down  like  stalactites  in  a  cave. 
So  on  the  next  wet  day,  when  the  bees  could 
not  venture  out,  they  replaced  the  slates  as 
well  as  they  could,  taking  care  to  leave  aper- 
tures in  the  fresh  mortar  for  the  bees  to  go 
in  and  out.  There  they  have  their  citadel 
and  magazine,  no  man  taring  to  make  them 
afraid.  You  can  see  them  on  any  warm  day 
in  summer  working  away,  each  in  his  own 
order,  and  all  singing  as  tbey  work.  I  wish  I 
knew  their  language,  and  could  &nd  out  how 
many  queens  they  have,  and  whether  their 
laws-  are  the  same  as  those  which,  prevail 
among  bee-commnnities  caged  up  iafiurow 
hncs:  We  are  all  proud  of  them  somdiow ; 
and  I  love,  for  I  am  an  oid  man  now^  to  it^ 
about  them  to  the  visiibon  frcau  the  Cumgb 
camp,  who  come  to  papers  at  ouc  Loretto 
in  the  wildemess. 

When  there  is  .soft  mnsic  in  theair  w^Jiont 
a  breath  of  wind,^  our  Sunday-scholars  sauy 
their  pleasant  lessons  in  the.  ruins,  of  the  old 
ckauntry  of  the  chiatih  seated  on  fragments 
o£  carved  pillars.  The  churchyaid  has  been 
for  centuries  the  last  home  of  the  villagors, 
and  it  is  brautiful  as  a  garden  widi  weeping 
larches,  and  holly-trees,  and  laurels,  and  tail 
box  and  dwarf  pines,  and  sparkling  clover 
enamelled  with  a  thousand  flowers  all  over 
and  round  the  graves.  Here  we  sit,  the 
children  and  I,  talking  of  the  Blessed  Master, 
who  had  a  loving  eye  for  every  object  of 


nature,  and  spoke  so  tenderly  about  the  birds 
of  the  air,  about  the  twittering  sparrows, 
about  the  young  ravens  crying  for  their  food, 
about  the  lilies  of  the  field  which  outshone 
all  tlie  glory  of  King  Solomoa.  There  was 
a  litUe  gh;l  in  my-clau^  and  I  made  her  proud 
one  dav  by  tdHng.  her  that  her  name — 
Deborah— really  meant  a  be^  and  that  a 
Deborah  is  mentioned  in  the*  oldest  and 
sweetest  pastoral  story  of  the  cAd  Scriptures. 
We  traced  out  this  andent.  Dehors^  who 
lived  so  Toy  many  hundred' yeoES  ago,  and 
we  found  that  she  was  the  nurse  of  fair 
Rebekah  when  that  maiden  left  her  father's 
house  and  chose  to  go  as  a  trusting  bride  to 
Isaac  whom  she  had  not  seen.  And  De- 
borah was  sent  with  her*  to  tend  the  young 
wife  in  her  new  duties  to  her -husband  and 
his  parents.  Well  she  musr  have  performed 
her  duty  amidst  many  trials,  far  when  she 
died  Jacob  buried  her  with  great  solemnity 
and  sorrow  under  an.  <dd  oak  tree,  and  all 
wept  so  much  that  the -oak  was  ever  after- 
wards called  "  The  Tree  of  Weeping."!  And 
t^iere  was  anoUier  Deborah,  who,  like  a  queen 
bee,  ruled  the  whcde  people  of  Israel,  and 
pronounced  her  decisions  as  she  sat  under  a 
palm-tree.  I  She  it  was  who  put  fire  into  the 
heart  of  cautious  Barak,  son  of  Abinoam,  and 
made  him  wage  war  upon  the  tyrant  Sisera, 
and  hers  is  the  noble  song  of  v'vctxxy  which 
is  read  among  our  Sunday  lessons.  §  But  all 
the  children  luiew  the  wonderful  riddle  of 
strong  Samso&y  an^  about  the  swann  of  bees 
which  had  built  their  combs  and  placed  their 
honey  in  the  skeleton  ribs  of  the  dead  lion.|| 
I  have  said  that  our  bees  followed  the  bee- 
btmten.  oat:  of  the  churchyard  and  stung 
them ;  and  so  of  bitter  enemies  the  hoary 
Sdriptiiresays  "  they  chased  you,.as  bees  do," 
and  like  bmfi  tfaey  compassed  Dimd  round 
ahouLlt  And  as  tlie  bee-^-the  working, 
earnings  lo]>atl..bee — m  not  handsome  in  ap- 
pearance, not  hal£  so^isandaisne:  aa  the  huge 
humble  beey  with  his  bands  of  glos&y- black  and 
brilliant  oraa^,  sa  die  Sooi  of  Sirach  warns  us 
that:  although. "  the  bee  is  little  among  flieSj 
yet  h«^  fruit  is  the  chief  of  sweet  thmgs."** 
Travellers  tell  us.that.bees  are  more  abundant 
in  Faleslitte  even  than  ittAsqniar'tf  and  hence 
Palestine  -  is  the  land  iririch.  ficnns  with  milk 
and  hoBCry,  set  apart  for  tiw  people  of  Israel. 
Thus  we  leant  soaetiiii^  even  from  our 
church  bees  jia  we  sit  among  the  graves  and 
hear  them  singing, — something  which  may  do 
us  good  in  thiswoold  and  ia>  the  worid  to  come. 

*  Gen.  xxir.  50.  t  Qen.  xxxf.  8.  See  marg.  read. 
i  Jadm  iv,  9.  |  jfidgot  v.  H  Judget  xik.  6. 

^Devt.1.44;  Fsalmcxviii.  13.    **  Eodes.  xi.  3.  ■ 
■t-t  feklakviit  iS.  ^rtll 
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SUNDAY  MAGAZINE. 


JESUS  AND  THE  RESURRECTION. 

"  I  UB  tlw  Resurrection  and  Um  life." 


LIFE  eternal  for  the  dead  ! 
^ow  the  trumpet  where  they  lie. 
With  the  breath  of  Him  who  said, 

Fear  ye  not,  for  it  is  I." 
Fear  not,  O  thou  waking  heart 

For  the  bands  that  close  thee  round. 
Jesus,  standing  where  thou  art, 
Hails  thee  with  the  joyful  sound. 

Listen,  for  the  moment  flies. 

And  its  greatness  is  for  thee. 
At  thy  Saviour's  word  arise 

Incorruptible  as  He. 
Unto  sin  for  thee  He  died, 

Burst  for  thee  the  tyrant's  chain, 
Cast  the  broken  boAd  aside, 

Never  to  be  worn  again. 

Not  a  stem  upbraiding  law 

To  thy  fettered  will  is  sent, 
But  the  Spirit  that  can  draw 

All  things  to  His  rich  intent. 
Love  that  must  indeed  possess, 

Calls  thee  from  the  pit  within  ; 
Love  in  all  its  tenderness. 

All  its  triumph  over  sin. 

With  that  power  of  God  in  view 

Now  thy  inmost  self  deny- 
See  the  Man  that  Jacob  knew 

When  he  baited  on  his  thigh. 


While  those  outstretched  aims  of  thine 
With  the  Lord  of  Life  prevail. 

Suffer  in  thy  flesh  the  sign 
That  He  will  not  let  thee  fail. 

Full  of  grace  to  keep  and  lead, 

Full  of  energy  and  rest, 
Jesus  blesses  thee  indeed, 

And  thou  art  completely  blest. 
Powers  that  from  His  presence  flee 

Watch  thy  dawning  joy  to  dim. 
Only  trust  His  mastery ; 

Hold  the  victor's  place  in  Him. 

Thee  the  upward  path  shall  prove 

Sorely  wanting  oft  and  all ; 
But  that  strong  supporting  love 

Lives  within  thy  softest  call. 
It  will  humble,  cleanse,  refine, 

In  thy  shame  i^  ^oiy  hide ; 
For  its  perfectness  is  thine. 

And  thou  hast  no  life  beside. 

Health  and  freedom  for  the  dead  I 

Sound  the  trumpet  where  they  rise. 
Show  the  enemy  th^  dread 

Bound  before  their  shrinking  eyes. 
Bid  them  in  the  light  remain. 

Never  of  its  power  afraid. 
Tell  them  Jesus  comes  to  reign 

In  the  nature  He  has  made. 

A.  L.  w. 


HARVEST-PRAISE. 


THE  rapid  growth  of  large  cities  in  the 
civilised  countries  of  the  world  is  often 
remarked  upon  by  observant  and  reflective 
persons.  It  is  a  subject  for  wonder,  for  ad- 
miration of  a  kind,  also  for  a  kind  of  appre- 
hension and  fear.  For  who  can  tell  what 
issues,  social,  political,  and,  above  all,  reli- 
gious, may  come  out  of  this  process  forty  or 
fifty  years  hence,  if  it  should  be  unchecked 
so  long  7  London  itself  is  in  this  way  a  new 
problem  in  the  history  of  the  world.  With- 
out attempting  to  raise  the  whole  question 
of  city  life  in  its  influence  on  the  dvilisation  of 
the  future — a  very  complex  one,  and  full  of 
diflicnities — we  may  notice  this  particular 
aspect  of  it,  certaiidy  not  unimportant,  that 
year  by  year  an  increasing  number  of  people 
are  bom  in,  or  brought  into,  London  and  the 
cities  of  this  island,  and  are  so  held  by  neces- 
sity, or  preference,  in  city  life,  that  they  seldom, 


some  of  them  never,  even  sa  the  process  of 
husbandry  in  any  of  its  stages.  They  are 
being  increasingly  withdrawn,  or  withheld, 
from  mral  sights,  and  sounds,  and  associa- 
tions. And,  by  consequence,  they  find  it 
more  difficult  to  frame  their  hearts  to  thank- 
fulness in  harvest  time  for  the  kindly  fruits 
of  the  earth.  Not  through  impiety  or  designed 
thoughtlessness,  but  by  lack  of  the  provoking 
opportunities,  and  through  disuse  of  the  old 
habit  of  harvest  thank^ving.  The  whirl 
into  the  country,  or  through  it  rather,  in  the 
excursion  train,  is  a  very  imperfect  interrup- 
tion of  city  life,  and  gives  little  or  no  real 
insight  into  country  ways.  Too  many  are  in 
the  company.  There  is  too  much  noise,  too 
much  excitement,  too  much  motion  for  the 
indulgence  of  that  meditative  mood  which  is 
so  eminently  needful  to  any  real  acquaint- 
ance with  nature  and  her  ways^and  processes ; 
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and  if  the  excursion  is  made  on  the  Sunday 
the  chief  labours  of  agriculture,  happily,  will 
not  be  seen.  The  plough  lies  resting  at  the 
comer  of  the  field ;  the  horses  are  at  grass  or 
in  the  stables ;  the  sower  or  the  reaper,  as 
the  season  may  be,  sits  by  the  cottage  door, 
or  wends  hU  wa^  to  the  coontiy  church ; 
and  the  country  itself  as  a  scene  of  active 
husbandry  is  to  dty  people  not  unlike  -what 
tlie  city  streets  would  be  on  a  Sunday  to  the 
people  of  the  country.  We  are  not  by  this 
description  of  things  drawing  out  an  indict- 
ment. City  people  are  not  to  blame  for 
being  what,  and  where,  they  are.  Traders, 
and  workmen,  and  clerks  cannot  also  be 
farmers  and  shepherds.  It  is  their  misfortune, 
and  not  their  fault,  that  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  and  Ae  earning  of  their  bread  in  the 
cities  holds  them  so  completely  apart  during 
the  greater  part  of  life,  and  most  of  them 
during  the  whole  of  it,  from  sentient  contact 
with  tile  earth  on  'vrtiich,  and  by  which,  they 
live.  In  a  sense  it  were  well  if  we  could  all 
be  more  "  of  the  earth  earthy."  A  closer 
observation  of  the  various,  beautiful,  and  be- 
neficent processes  by  which  we  are  fed  would 
surely  furnish  some  aids  to  gratitude,  and 
help  us  to  utter  some  harvest  praise. 

But  since  this  may  not  be,  to  any  great 
extent,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  think  /  to  put 
ourselves,  as  best  we  can,  in  imagination,  in 
the  fields,  and  to  consider  the  whole  process 
of  husbandry,  from  the  first  dip  of  the  plough- 
share into  the  soil  to  the  gathering  of  the 
last  handfuls  of  the  ripened  grain.  The  time 
has  now  come.  If  our  song  of  harvest-praise 
is  not  set  to  heart  music  during  this  month  of 
October  it  mil  be  a  littie  more  difficult  to 
raise  it  in  November,  and  almost  impossible 
during  the  closing  month  of  the  year.  "  Be- 
hold, now  is  the  accepted  time  "• — this  mellow 
month,  that  seems  to  hold  in  its  lap  all  that 
tiie  other  months  have  been  able  to  bring  to 
it.  The  summer  came  early  and  lingered 
long,  but  it  has  gone  at  length.  The  fields 
are  bare ;  tiie  leaves  are  falling ;  the  furious 
winter  winds  are  beginning  to  pipe  in  the 
chimneys,  and  to  whistie  tluough  the  leafless 
trees ;  the  sun  is  giving  daily  less  light ;  and 
the  long  dark  nights  are  coming  and  the 
fogs,  and  tiie  frost, — and  the  famine  ?  Yes, 
that  might  be,  but  it  is  not  Again  the  earth 
has  bloomed ;  the  valleys  have  been  covered 
.over  with  com,  which  has  been  gathered  into 
the  garner,  and  there  is  enough  the  world 
over — whatever  inequality  of  distribution  there 
may  be — for  all  the  needs  of  both  man  and 
beast.  "  What  then  shall  we  say  unto  the 
preserver  of  men?"    Surely  that  "praise 


waiteth  for  Him "  in  our  "  Zions,"  and  in 
our  hearts.  "  Praise  waiteth  "  —  literally 
"Silence-praise  to  Thee,  O  God."  Praise 
as  it  were  collected  and  concentrated,  and  so 
enlarging  itself  by  silent  thought  in  the  hearts 
of  Zton's  children  as  to  be  ready  to  burst  out 
into  a  song  at  the  appointed  time  within  her 
gates — praise  in  view  of  tiie  goodness  that 
has  "crowned  the  year,"  that  has  filled  so 
many  gamers,  that  has  allayed  so  many  ap-' 
prehensions,  that  has  come  as  wage  for  so 
much  labour.  The  gift  is  so  fi^esh  and  new 
that  it  is  hardly  yet  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
Giver.  The  corn-stacks  are  not  yet  all 
thatched ;  the  dusty  miller  has  hardly  yet 
begun  to  grind  the  bread  of  the  year ;  the 
grain-laden  ships  have  not  yet  come  to 
harbour ;  hundreds  of  them  have  yet  to  battle 
with  the  ocean  storms,  and  through  the  pro- 
tecting care  of  Him  "  who  stiUeth  the  noise 
'  of  the  seas,  the  noise  of  their  waves,"  they 
will  come  ^eljr  through ;  not  one  in  a  hun- 
dred of  them  will  come  to  grie£  God's  hand 
is  opened  now,  not  onty  in  each  particular 
country,  as  giving  its  fhuts  to  its  own  people, 
but  from  one  coimtry  to  another,  and  across 
the  oceans  and  seas.  We  say  sometimes, 
half  moumfully,  that  the  tender  flush  of  the 
spring  is  for  ever  gone,  and  all  the  glory  of 
the  summer  months.  Not  so,  in  every  sense. 
They  have  not  perished ;  they  have  become 
something  elsej  they  are  gathered  into  God's 
hand.  "  The  grace  of  the  fashion  "  of  tHera 
is  gone,  but  the  substance  of  them  is  pre- 
served. The  growing  is  over,  but  thcvgnnd- 
ing  is  to  begin ;  and,  after  all,  when  it  comes 
to  the  push,  a  fruit-tree  is  better  than  a  flower- 
garden,  and  the  apple  on  the  tree  better  than 
its  own  blossom.  To  poor  hungry  creatures 
who  cannot  live  without  eating  and  drinking 
—who  are  mostiy  dependent  on  their  three 
meals  a-day  if  there  is  to  be  any  living  with 
them— com  in  the  sack  is'better  than  when  it 
is  shooting  into  ear,  or  beginning  to  yellow 
in  the  field.  God  "  prepares  com  for  men," 
and  "  provides  "  for  this  year  by  year.  "  The 
outgoings  of  the  morning  and  evening  '* 
have  chaige  concerning  this  until  it  is  done. 
For  this  "  the  ridges  "  are  watered,  and  "  the 
furrows"  settled, and  the  softening  "showers" 
sprinkled  far  ami  wide,  and  "  the  springing  " 
blest  from  first  to  last 

Now,  shall  we  take  our  stand  in  the  centre 
of  a  farm  field  ?  It  shall  not  be  in  the  winter, 
to  see  the  ploughing  and  the  black  crows  feed- 
ing in  the  furrows  made ;  nor  in  the  spring, 
while  the  sower  goes  forth  to  sow,  sleety 
showers  sometimes  glimmering  in  the  cold 
sun^ne;  nor  in  the  summer  prime,  wh^^ 
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the  stalk  is  strong,  and  the  hreeie  -nuJces 
waves  of  beauty  which  chase  and  play  with 
each  other  across  the  Tusthng  field ;  nor  need 
it  be  even  on  a  harvest  day,  ^en'  reapers  are 
bu^,  and  song  and  taik  are  loud,  and  the 
fennel's  face  smiles  benignantly  as  though 
in  answer  to  the  smile  of  his  plentiful  field. 
Let  it  be  in  late  autunm,  and  on  a  field 
already  reaped  and  ^eaned.  'Tia  one  of 
the  BDOSt  desolate  sights  m  nature,  jet 
one  of  dw  most  snggcstive.  hook  at  the 
stiong  stnbble — stroi^  ears  of  com  grew 
there.  And  the  readers  most  have  been 
here  in  bands,  for  you  see  their  footmasks  in 
different  dmiensions ;  and  the  heavier  4oot- 
maiks  of  the  hones  which  drew  the  wain ; 
and  the  wheel-marks  of  thewain,  lightly  touch- 
ing the  soil  at  first,  but  godng  deeper,  into  the 
ground  as  it  passes  3iang  and  receives  more 
and  more  ,  of  the  iheaves.  Fallow  die  wfae«l- 
tzack,  aad  yon  will  see  that  the  ^te-post  has 
been  pressed  a  little  out  of  position  by  the 
heavy-laden  waggon — God's  full-hand  potting 
.aside  the  (risstcuf^on.  Follow  on  up  the 
.  lane,  to  die  stadc^joxd,  and  what  a  M^t  I 
Ho>w  gattefiil,  -how  bcwuiiul  diose  .shapely 
cones  of  wealth  I  Here  God's  hand  is  full 
indeed.  Thoe  is  more  wealth  in  it,  more  of 
reai  property,  of  what  men,  as.  oi^ganized,- sen- 
tient creatures,  really  need  for  their  short  stay 
here,  than  in  all  the  ibaoks  of  the  country. 
Or  shall  we  take  ano^er  of  the  figures  of  the 
harvest-psidm,  and  say  that  "  the  river  of 
God"  here  makes  a  kiad  of. pause,  or  seems 
to  do  so,  collecting  it»  'wters  as  in  a  deep 
and  wide  pool,  ready  to  be  pwired  into  a 
hundred  aCeeams  supply  ?  Aad  shaU  we 
go  along  the  banks  of  this  liver  of  material 
tife' aad  see  how  it  gives  off  its  seveml 
streams  ?  Go  into  the  bam,  and  look  .eU  the 
threslMng--floor  all  covered  ever  with  .the 
golden  pieoes.  Th^  are  lifted  from  the 
floor  somewhat  mixed  and  put  into  the  &m- 
ningHnill,  whence  immediatdy  they  come  out 
again — the  chaff  winnowed  away  from  them 
—pure  gold,  if  the  mixture  of  metaphor  may 
be  allowed,  of  the  pvae  gold  of  nature's  sanc- 
tuary, paid  out  the  hand  of  God  fbr.the  sup- 
port of  his  large  iiunily  here  on  earth.  Follow- 
ing the  banks  of  this  river,  you  come  to  the 
mill.  You  oan  hardly  get  into  it  for  dust. 
But  it  is  the  dust  of  a  pure  beneficence.  And 
that  white  miller,  whatever  he  nuy  be  per- 
sooally,  is,  in  his  official  work,  one  of  God's 
angels ;  and  his  dusty  coat,  to  those  who  can 
read  ins^nia,  is  more  beaiki&l  than  the  sol- 
dier's sculet,  than  the  lady's  exmine.  Still 
follow  the  river.  Tis  not  quite  so  easy  now, 
for  it  begins  to  divade  itself  into  streams. 


The  streams  of  it  make  glad  the  cities  of  men. 
It  flows  into  ftvfy  house.  It  gathers  in  the 
thrifty  matron's  ample  meal-chest  It  smcdces 
on  her  gridiron.  It  fills  her  children's  hands, 
and  dimples  their  faces  with  smiles.  It  comes 
out  in  various  forms  of  skill  for  the  ddecJta- 
tign  of  the  invited  guests.  In  more  earful 
preparaiaons  it  goes  into  the  sick-rooms,  and 
there  is  gently  ministoed  to  the  weary,  to 
the  slee^ess,  to  the  pain4ortured,  to  the 
djrii^.  It  is  but  bread  that  poisheUi,  It  is 
tut  water  after  drinking  which  men  thiist 
again.  Yet  in  one  fonn  or  other  they  are 
taken  by  God's  childnn  up  to  the  very  hour 
when  "  they  shall  honger  no  more,  neither 
thirst  any.  more." 

But  indeed,  if  we  have  the  observing 
faculty,  and '  the  dis^position  to  use  it-^>.  if 
we  are  -disposed  to  be  thoughtlul  on  the  sub- 
ject at, all---«-e  hardly  need  goto  corn-field, 
or  ^canuy,  or  mill;  it- will  .be  enmigh,  with 
our  eyes  open,  to  go  along  a  city  street, 
.  where,  as  aiach  as  almost  anywhere  else,  we ' 
may-see  the  flow  of  "  the  river -of  God  which 
is  full  of  water."  Dr.  Johnson — ^wbo  was 
no  .^«at  lova  of  the  oountry-— would  say, 
"  Come,  Jet  us  take  a  walk  along  fleet 
Street"  A  walk  along  Fleet  Street  will  suit 
us  too,  excellently  well;  or  along  a  m^ich 
humbler  street  than  Fleet  Street,  if  only  it  he 
one  for  trade,  and  with  the  open  shop  fronts. 
LiOok  -at  them  <xie  by  one,  .as  we  pass  them 
leisurely.    We  shall  fhid  that  they  are  nearly 

oonceming  themselves  with  the  supply  of 
the  two  cardinal  wants  of  human  creatures — 
food  and  raiment  Food  in  its  plainer  forms 
of  bcead  and  flesh,  and  in  its  more  refined 
preparations  -adapted  to  cultivated  and  dain^ 
tastes.  -.Raiment  of  endless  foam,  and  tex- 
ture, and  colour — cloth  for  the  peison,  dioes 
for  the  feet,  furniture  for  the  house,  hanuss 
for  the  hoises.  ^^t  a  great  number  of 
shops,  and  trades,  And  manufactories,  and 
skills  of  different  kinds  are  needed  to  clothe 
a  rich  man  who  is  tastefiil  and  ambitious^ito 
clothe  hini  so  that  the  raiment  shall  flow 
freely  over  him  and  all  his  belongings;  as 
also  to  feed  him  and  all  the  creatures  that 
compose  his  state  !  And  all  this  comes  mi 
of  the  mrth.  The  bread  has  ccane  dhectly 
from  the  earth ;  it  is  of  the  last  oom  that  was 
reaped.  The  cattle  that  hang  now  as  flesh 
were  .pasturing  not  long  ago.  The  shoes 
were  their  Uving  akins.  The  fruits  were 
hanging  on  branches,  and  drawing  all  dieir 
richness  out  of  the  soil  and  out  of  the  air. 
The  fiuniture  was  alive  .and  growing  in.  the 
boles  of  forest  trees.  The  woollen  cloth  was 
moving  over  the  fields  on  sheep's  backs;  the 
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cotton  growing  -in  the  soils  of  the  sunny 
south  I  ttic  silk  was  in  the  molberry  leaves 
that  fed  the  worm  that  spun  it ;  tfae  metals, 
from  iron  md  bcass  to  gold  and  jwels  and 
^dous  stones,  were  in  the  soil.  And  the 
coal  that .  lights  our  houses  and  streets,  and 
drives  our  great  machines  on  land  and  sea, 
is  just  a  laid-up  harvest  of  bng,  long  ago.  It 
all  grew  in  trees  and  plantsand  herbage.  A/I 
ioma  out  of  the  ■.mrih.  If  "  God  made  the 
countiy  *'  and  "  man  made  the  town,"  man 
made  tfae  town  of  the  countiy,  and  feeds  it 
and  iiUs  it,  jear  by  year,  -with  fte  country,  so 
that  if  for  even  only  one  year  the  country 
should  withhold  supplies,  men 'would  begin 
to  think  witii  prolound  senousness ;  they 
woold  begin  to  see  that  v^-stored  dty.  shops 
are  not  quite  matters  of  ooune ;  and  they 
wmid  b^n  to  pray ;  our  (Aurcbes  would  be 
•open  then,  and  "  all  flesh  "  would  "  come  "  to 
Ctod— with  a  cry  1  Ah,  why  not  come  to  Him 
now — with  a  soog  ?  For  surely  it  is  He  irto 
tluis  feeds  us  at  tiie  braast  of  our  nourishing 
motiieT'the  eaarth,  "^ving  us  richly,  all  things 
to  -enjoy  " — "  filimg  our  hearts  iriith  food  and 
gladness  !"  We- see  the  lircr  flowing  past, 
«ncamped  as  we  «re  on  the  banks  of  it,,  and 
drawing  oat  of  it  arery.day.  But  we  do  not 
get  the  true  benefit  even  of  what  we  dnis 
draw  and  consume,  tmless' we  turn  inthouf^t, 
now  and  again,  aiui  follow  die  river  up,  and 
Xl^j  ui^l  at  length  we  see  it  isniing  &om  its 
piiinal  fountam  "  dear  as  crystal,  out  of 
Itoone  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb."  I  lift 
anything  t^t  feeds  myself  or  my  honsebtdd, 
a  loaf  of  bread,  a  cup  of  water,  an  apple — 
each  thsg  is,  token  by  itself,  a  little  streandet 
that  has  come  to  me  somehow.  I- follow  it 
back  until,  chemically,  I  lose  it  in  the  soil,  in 
the  cloud,  in  the  sea,  in  the  sun.  But  Isoon 
transcend  in  t^s  pocsait  every  visUiIe  thing. 
I  soon  go  deeper  with  tiie  plummet  of  my 
socmding -thought  than  de^st  seas,  and 
higher  on  the  #ir)g  of  ooBtempbtion  than 
h^est  peaks,  and  farther  tfaroagh  spacetfaan 
tfae  li|^t  of  sun  or  star  will  guide  me.  I  open 
die  veil  of  phenomena,  and  see,  by  &ith, 
tire  hand  of  the  EveT-linng  Woricer.  I  look 
on  ^e  aaasUeeted  &ce  of  the  God  who  feeds 
*'  all  flesh  "  on  earth,  and  all  spirit  in  heaven 
— and  then  I-am  at  rest.  "  Praise — silence- 
piaiseto  God !" 

If  we  thus  praise  God  for  his  great  giving, 
of  rocrse  we  mean  to  accept  and  K«the  gift^ 
«nd  it  is  only^natnxal  that  we  should  now  say 
something  of  this. 

UsB.— ^He  who  is  duly  thankful  forharvest- 
plenty,  not  only-Mwy,  but  in  real  consistency 
must^  taice  of  the  ^ts  of  the  earth  for  his 


own  sustaiance  and  comfort.  There  ar^  pro- 
ludily  not  many,  but  there  are  certainly  some, 
who  really  need  to  be  taught  and  enjoined  to 
eat  and  drink.  Moderately,  of  course,  yet 
frankly  and  generously.  Some  are  neivot^y 
afraid  of  all  the  appetites,  and  tlunk  it  safest 
always  to  starve  them.  Unfortunately,  some 
who  ought  to  starve  their  appetites  feed  diem ; 
and  some -who  ought  to  feed  them,  distrust 
and  starve  them,  and  it  is  difficult  to  teach 
duty  to  the  one  class  without,  imwittingly, 
increasing  danger  to  the  other.  But  dearly, 
it  must  be  best  for  each  person  to  be,  physi- 
cally, the  haman  creature  God  has,  in  the 
(nf^anism  He  has  given,  designed  him  to  be 
— to  be  that  fully  and  without  reserve ;  and, 
in  Older  to  tha^  there  ought  to  be  no  fear  -or 
shame  in '  wholesome,  moderate  eating  and 
drialciikg.  The  wise  nan  of  the  (dd  time, 
after  much  observing  of  the  matter  from  all 
sides,  came  to  this  as  one  of  his  conclusions, 
"  that  every  man  should  eat  and  drink  and 
enjoy  the  good  of  all  his  labour,  for  it  is  the 
gift  of  God."  Indeed  he  says,  "  there  is, 
nothing  be^  for  a  man  "  than  this — nothing 
•of  its  own  kind,  the  meaning  must  be.  "The 
fear  of  God,and  the  keeping  of  his  commaod- 
raents  "  is  inftaitdy  better,  is  die  end  of  the 
whole  matter,  here  and  everywhere.  But  in 
order  to  this,  let  him  eat  and  drink — i,  e.  let 
hiin  make  for  hdmaelf  asfar  as  he  can,  always 
observing  the  laws  of  honour  and  parity — a 
.stoong  physical  basis  on  which  to  buikl  up 
this  great  spiritual  life.  .Let -him  work  for 
his  'bread ;  and  then  eat  his  bread ;  and 
pnuse  God  both  for  the  work  and  the  bread, 
in  Uie  keeping  of  his  coaunandments. 

Yet,  lest  there  should  be  mistake,  let  us 
add  this  other  necessary  test  of  the  whole- 
soineness  and  smicerity  of  our  gratitude — 
Moderation.  A  generous  and  fiill  use  of 
the  gifts  of  God- which  sustain  and  refresh  our 
'  physieal  life  should  yet  always  be  with  some 
designed  and-  conscious  reserve.  There  can 
be  no  true  silence-praise  in  a  man's  heart  who 
is  halHtually  given  to  excess  in  eating  and 
drinking.  Tbose  who  aie  competent  to 
judge  say  tliat  nearly  as  -much  injmy  comes 
to  health  by  over-eating  as  by  over-<ki»king. 
"There- is  nothing  better  for  a  man  than  to 
eat  and  drink " — in  moderation.  There  is 
nothing  wocse  than  to  go,  habitually,  to 
excess.  Gold  pieces  are  good  things ;  but 
he  is  a  foolish  captain  who  would  load  his 
vessel  with  them  so  deeply  that,  in  Ute  first 
gale,  she  will  go  down.  lyLmy  an  overloaded 
vessd.  sails  this  sea  of  human  life.  Many  a 
noble  ship,  as  to  oiganism  and  structure, 
goes  to  the  depths.  "%i|ifi^^^yfE*^(^tj 
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throat  if  thou  be  a  man  given  to  appetite." 
Better  be  a  starveling  than  a  glutton ;  if  that 
were  the  alternative,  which  it  is  not  "  Look 
not  upon  the  wine  when  it  is  red,  when  it 
giveth  his  colour  in  the  cup,  when  it  moveth 
itself  aright — watching  it,  admiring  it, 
tasting  it,  fondling  it  as  though  it  could 
neither  "bite"  nor  "sting."  Better  be  a 
Timothy  needing  the  counsel,  "Take  a  little 
wine,"  than  a  Nabal  who  may  some  night  die 
in  his  cups. 

But  perhaps  the  very  best  proof  of  grati- 
tude for  the  wonderful  gift  of  God  in  harvest 
is  readiness  to  give  agiun — as  far  as  the  thing 
may  be  in  our  power.  In  other  words,  if  we 
have  true  silence-pnuse  in  our  hearts  towards 
the  bountiful  Father  of  mankind,  and  feeder 
of  all  creatures,  we  shall  help  Him  in  the — 

Distribution. — Plenty  comes  out  of  the 
earth  every  year  to  feed  every  man,  w6man, 
and  diild,  abundantly.  God's  instruments, 
so  long  as  they  are  uhintelligent  and  uncon- 
scious, serve  Him  well,  and  yield  all  He 
asks.  Hie  sun  comes  out  cheerily  at  his 
bidding  and  shines  upon  the  just  and  upon 
the  unjust  with  the  most  complete  impar- 
tiality ;  and  as  brightly  into  dens  of  dirt, 
disease,  and  crime,  as  into  the  happy  homes 
of  virtue,  as  mto  the  very  temples  of  worship. 
And  the  showers  make  no  choice  of  ^elds  to 
fell  on.  Be  the  owner  churlish  or  bountiful, 
he  will  get  his  share  from  the  merciful  clouds, 
and  no  wind  whispers  dissent  or  resistance 
to  the  decree  tiiat  sends  it  forth.  And 
no  stream  runs  up-hill  And  no  tide  is 
late  by  a  moment  of  time.  And  not  a 
leaf  refuses  to  grow ;  and  the  result  of  all 
is  that — after  a  good  deal  of  what,  for  want 
of  a  better  name,  we  call  waste  or  loss,  by 
storm,  by  frost,  by  drought,  by  flood,  by  mil- 
dew— there  is  abundance  every  year  to  put 
on  the  great  table  of  the  world  for  the  feeding 
of  the  children.  But  when  the  matter  comes 
more  into  the  hands  of  man,  and  human  wills, 
and  passions,  and  interests,  be^n  to  play 
their  parts  in  the  actual  distribution,  we  have 
great  inequalities.  Hie  medianism  b^ins  to 
jar.  The  river  is  less  pure.  We  see  Ae  sad 
look  of  pover^.  We  hear  the  cry  of  famine. 
And  some  are  unfortunate;  and  some  are 
idle;  and -some  arf  dissolute;  and  helpless 
children  go  begging  bread.  Yet,  withal,  it  is 
well  that  men  should  have  the  distribution. 
It  would  not  be  a  benefit  to  mankind,  it 
would  be,  rather,  a  degradation  of  the  human 
femily,  if  God  were  to  make  a  machinery  so 
exact  that  it  would  throw  plenty,  daily,  into 
every  house.  It  is  far  better  that  men  should, 
of  themselves,  make  laws,  pursue  industries, 


amass  properties,  exercise  charities,  give 
brotherly  help.  This  is  a  large  part  of  the 
education  of  the  world.  God  is  training  the 
world,  under  Christ,  to  know  and  feel  itself 
one  family.  Ail  have  charge  of  each.  Espe- 
cially the  strong,  the  prosperous,  the  happy, 
have  charge  of  the  weak,  the  unfortunate,  the 
mis^ble.  A  man's  ne^hbour  in  the  geo- 
graphy of  heaven  is  not  of  necessity  he  who 
lives  next  door,  but  the  nearest  human 
being  who  needs  help,  the  sick  whom  he  can 
visit,  the  poor  whom  he  can  relieve.  Are 
we  thankful  for  the  harvest  ?  Then  we  shall 
hear  this  word,  "  To  do  good  and  to  commu- 
nicate forget  not,  for  with  such  sacrifices  God 
is  well  pleased."  He  is  well  pleased  to  see 
the  world-lxmk  kept  open  whatever  may  be 
the  run  upon  it  by  poverty  and  femine,  and 
to  see  his  managers  and  administrators 
handing  out  the  golden  supply.  He  is  well 
pleased  to  see  his  river  flowing  out  from  those 
to  whom  He  knows  it  has  in  fulness  flowed 
in.  The  poor  we  have  always  with  us ;  and 
sicknesi,  and  disease,  and  death  are  never  &r 
from  our  doors.  Yet  we  shall  have  to  seek 
them  out.  Like  the  stricken  creatures  of  the 
wood  and  the  field,  they  hide  themselves. 
The  deserving  poor  don't  whine  and  beg 
clamorously  on  the  streets.  If  our  benefi- 
cence were  as  prafect  as  that  of  God,  it  would, 
probably,  follow  it  closely  in  form  as  well 
as  in  substance,  and  be  more  largely  indis- 
tin^ishing  and  impersonal — than  it  ever  is. 
It  IS  far?too  soon  yet  to  attonpt  the  univexsal 
and  impartial  application  of  such  a  method 
of  bentiKcence.  We  cannot  safely  treat  "the 
good  "  and  '*  the  evil "  among  men  as  God 
does  in  his  sunshine  and  his  showers :  we 
should  soon  have  half  the  world  in  poor- 
houses  if  we  did.  But  it  is  not  too  soon  to 
begin  the  applications  of  it  wherever,  and  in 
what  degrees,  we  safely  can.  It  is  none  too 
soon  for  all  the  foUowers  of  the  great  Master 
to  walk  as  closely  as  they  can  in  his  steps 
that  they  may  observe,  not  alone  his  gifts, 
but  his  divine  iwiyf  of  giving,  his  considerate- 
ness,  his  delicacy,  his  sympathy  with  human 
nature,  through  and  thxou^,  in  flesh  and 
spirit,  and  his  divine  skilfulness  in  yoking 
the  one  into  the  service  of  the  other ;  and  in 
the  unwearying  constancy  with  which  He 
"went  about  doing  good"  until  the  hand 
that  had  been  always  open  was  nailed,  still 
open,  to  the  cross.  "  Freely  we  have  re- 
ceived," from  and  through  Him,  bread  that 
perisheth  and  bread  of  life,  and  the  One  law 
of  safety  and  honour  and  blessedness  to  us, 
is,  that  we  shall  "  freely  give;"  ^ 
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IN  the  year  1814  a  young  man  appeared 
before  the  Examining  Committee  of  the 
Directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
-who,  to  Mr.  Matthew  Wllks's  question  where 
lie  had  been  educated,  gave  the  plain  but 
8u^;estive  answer,  In  my  bedroom."  Many 
are  the  men  who  have  devoted  themselves  to 
missionary  work  since  then,  who  could  re- 
turn a  similar  reply.  The  regretted  Dr.  Hen- 
derson, medical  missionary  to  China,  was  a 
footman,  and  would  snatch  a  moment  at  his 
book  as  the  carnage  rattled  along  a  country 
road;  Dr.  Andrew  Davidson,of  Antananarivo, 
was  a  bookseller's  assistant,  and  managed  to 
pull  the  pith  out  of  many  an  uncut  volume  that 
found  its  way  for  a  night  to  his  lodging  before 
going  on  to  the  purcliaser,  no  worse  surely 
for  the  service  it  had  rendered  him ;  and  there 
is  the  great  Dr.  Livingstone  himself  whose 
traversing- carriage  did  duty  likewise  as  a 
reading-desk,  adding  for  ever  a  new  associa- 
tion and  glory  to  the  spinning-machine.  But 
all  these  are  Scotchmoi ;  and  indeed  we  are 
somehow  more  accustomed  to  think  of  them 
in  this  pasfflonate  pursuit  of  knowledge  under 
difficulties  than  of  Englishmen.  Why  it 
should  be  so>  however,  is  not  so  evident,  for 
there  is  nothing  national  in  the  thirst  for 
knowledge,  so  touched  and  sustained  by  the 
grace  of  God,  that  difficulties  vanish  before 
it  and  become  its  servants.  The  young  man 
of  whom  we  are  to  speak,  in  his  own  history, 
sufficiently  proves  this,  though  prior  to  him 
perhaps  there  was  no  one  who  could  have 
more  unqualifiedly  proclaimed  himself  his  own 
educator.  "  In  my  bedroom,"  he  replied  to 
Mr.  Wilks  without  hesitation,  and  his  after- 
lite,  with  its  patient  oidurance  and  passionate 
devotion,  was  all  in  keeping  with  this  uncon- 
^ous  but  highly  characteristic  reply.  The 
name  of  William  Ellis  has  found  a  place  in 
the  first  rank  oi  missionary  pioneers,  and 
his  life,  passed  amid  great  variety  of  circum- 
stances and  vicissitudes,  is  so  charged  with 
lessons  of  sanctified  self-help  that  we  are  sure 
our  older  readers  will  admire  as  they  read  of 
it,  and  some  of  our  younger  ones  perhaps 
gladly  draw  a  lesson  from  it. 

William  Ellis  yas  born  in  London  in  1 794, 
where  his  father  worked  in  a  candle-factory. 
While  he  was  yet  a  child,  the  father,  who  had 
been  piously  brought  up,  became  a  Uni- 
tarian **of  the  most  liberal  and  advanced 
ty^;"  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
William  was  indebted  to  his  mother  for  much 
in  his  earlier  tnuning  that  helped  to  determine 
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him  to  the  decisive  step  he  finally  took  in  the 
cause  of  missions.  "  With  a  fine  person  and 
a  frame  by  no  means  robust,  she  was  dis- 
tinguished by  great  tenderness  and  sensitive- 
ness of  spirit,  easily  depressed  and  prone  to 
despondency,  which  ill  fitted  her  to  bear  up 
against  trouble,  or  to  endure  the  inevitable 
hardships  of  pover^.  Her  gentleness  of  dispo- 
sition and  her  blameless  life,  however,  gained 
her  many  friends,  and ,  she  continued  up  to 
her  last  days  to  be  very  much  respected  by 
all  who  knew  her." 

Of  distress  and  poverty  she  had  her  own 
share.  Trade  failed,  and  things  were  at  such 
a  pass  with  Ellis,  that  he  would  have  enlisted 
as  a  soldier  had  it  not  been  for  the  claims  of 
his  wife  and  child.  He  by-and-by  finds 
work  at  Wisbeach,  and  removes  there ;  but 
drcumstantss  were  still  so  bad  mth  them 
that,  in  spite  of  sobriety  and  industry,  William, 
a  boy  of  six,  had  to  take  employment  at  the 
candle-factory  at  the  rate  of  two  shillings 
a  week — "winding  cotton-wicks  with  one 
hand,  while  with  the  odier  he  nursed  his 
little  brother,  thus  relieving  his  mother  of  a 
portion  of  her  task,  and  adding  his  mite  to 
the  family  earnings."  Even  at  this  early  age 
a  deep  love  of  flowers  proclaimed  itself  in 
him,  which  strengthened  the  more  knowledge 
that  he  acquired,  and  this  determined  his 
choice  of  a  trade,  which  was  that  of  a  gar- 
dener. Meanwhile,  however,  he  had  learned 
to  read,  and  had  attended  a  Unitarian  school 
in  an  intermittent  way ;  and  Cook's  **  Voy- 
ages," which  he  had  come  across,  opened  up 
to  him  a  new  world,  giving  him  an  idea  of 
other  lands  and  other  races  of  men,  and  in- 
vesting them  with  an  interest  he  never  ceased 
to  feel. 

Before  he  was  twelve  he  was  mfuntainin| 
himself  by  work  in  a  market-garden ;  and  no 
only  so,  he  "  contributed  regularly  fit>m  lii 
small  earnings  to  the  support  of  the  rest  0 
the  family,  the  only  indulgence  that  he  seemo 
to  have  allowed  himself  being  the  occasioiU 
purchase  of  a  coveted  book.''  The  record  i 
the  first  sixpence  he  received  for  himse 
(what  he  had  earned  before  had  gone  inl 
the  common  stock)  is  very  characteristic 

"  The  money  was  given  me  for  holding 
gentleman's  horse,  and  I  spent  it  in  the  pil 
chase  of  a  small  second-hand  book  of  travel 
I  well  remember  two  things  in  connectU 
^th  this  incident — the  ambition  of  indq)eD 
ence  it  awakened,  and  the  strong  desire 
travel  it  stirred  within  me,"      ^  i 
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But  his  love  of  reading  did  not  detract 
from  his  activity  and  attention  to  his  work. 
The  clergyman's  wife  notices  him,  and  says, 
"  That's  a  shrewd,  handy  lad ;  we  want  just 
such  a  young  boy  at  home."  Inquiry  is 
made,  and  soon  he  is  with  them  at  Thomey 
Abbey,  where  he  enjoys  many  advantitfes, 
being  trusted  and  respected  by  all.  And  he 
owed  something  to  the  religious  teaching 
during  the  three  years  he  was  here.  He  then 
went  to  another  clergyimui  at  Outwell,  in  the 
same  capacitjr,  working  sometimes  in  the 
garden,  sometimes  witfam  doors.  The  love 
of  reading  increased  ds  he  grew  up,  and  Mr. 
Hardwicke  says  the  only  fault  he  could 
find  with  him  was  "  his  disposition  to  loiter 
in  the  library  and  thumb  the  books."  But 
his  intense  love  of  flowers  was  a  practical 
corrective  to  any  neglect  of  duty  to  which 
his  studiousness  might  have  tempted  him ; 
so  that  his  master  deeply  regretted  him  when 
he  procured  a  situation  in  the  nursery  of  a 
Mr.  Bassington,  at  Kingsland,  and  set  forth 
for  London.  "  The  parting  from  bis  paients 
and  brothers  and  sisters  was  a  sore  trial  to 
them  all.  It  was  with  extreme  reluctance 
that  hb  mother  especially  gave  her  consent, 
....  But  the  necessities  of  the  family,  the 
advantages  of  the  change,  and  the  prospects 
of  advancement  it  held  out  were  considera- 
tions too  weighty  to  be  resisted." 

Ellis  himself  records  tliat  the  experiences 
of  the  first  few  months  in  London  were  not 
such  as  he  looked  back  on  with  pleasure.  He 
mixed  with  bad  company,  if  he  did  not  actually 
yield  to  temptation ;  but  luckily  the  neces- 
sity that  was  laid  upon  him  to  do  all  he  could 
to  better  himself,  brought  him  once  more 
amongst  people  whose  example  was  salutary 
and  influential.  He  entered  the  service  of  a 
Mr.  Sangster  at  Newington  Green,  where  he 
found  the  advantages  of  being  a  member  of  a 
Christian  household.  He  was  required  to 
attend  family  worship ;  he  had  a  room  of  his 
own  over  the  stable, .  where  he  could  enjoy 
perfect  privacy,  be  studious,  or  engage  in 
prayer;  and,  instead  of  following  his  father's 
advice  and  finding  out  the  Unitarian  church 
to  which  he  had  been  directed  by  him,  he 
went  with  his  master  to  the  Rev.  J.  Clayton's, 
where  he  received  the  deepest  impression.  He 
soon  felt  a  strong  desire  to  join  the  church, 
and  was  received  as  a  member  in  February, 
1814.  He  began  to  take  a  warm  interest  in 
Christian  worl^  and  became  a  Sunday-school 
teacher.  He  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
London  Missionary  Sode^  in  181 4,  where, 
as  was  the  case  with  many  others — a  cer- 
tain Mary  Mercy  Moor  among  them — his 


heart  was  stirred  at  the  accounts  given  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Campbell,  who  had  only  a  few 
days  before  returned  from  a  two-years'  absence 
in  South  Africa,  visiting  the  various  mission 
stations  there.  In  November  he  formally 
made  offer  of  himself  to  the  society,  and, 
after  examination,  was  accepted.  For  a 
short  period  he  devoted  himself  to  study. 
He  had  to  meet  representations  and  argu- 
ments, and  protests  of  all  kinds  from  home  ; 
and  there  was  a  peculiar  element  of  pain  to 
him  in  the  case  of  his  father ;  but  he  stood 
6rm. 

*'  The  pain  of  sepiratioB,  to  use  bis  fathoms  irovda, 
from  ■  a  SOD  so  dutiful,  so  good,  and  so  loving,'  was 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  religioos  views  of  the  parent, 
who  looked  open  the  mission  as  a  fool's  errand  at 
the  heat,  and  opoi,  moreover,  to  the  graver  chargv  of 
being  a  wild  and  iiUatnated  scheme  to  propagate  error 
among  a  distant  people,  who  were  mucn  better  let 
alone.  The  old  man  was  a  philosopher,  nevertheles<i. 
and  finding  the  task  of  dfisuakkui  hopeless,  prepared 
to  summon  his  fortitude  to  bear  the  inevitable  parting. 
The  mother's  trial  was  a  still  harder  one;  but  she,  too, 
learned  to  school  her  grief.  >Ier  distress  was  not 
embittered  by  any  element  of  reproach,  and  from  the 
depths  of  a  loving  heart  she  could  only  follow  her  be- 
loved with  her  blesaiag  and  her  prayers.  The 
amiable  wonan's  cstrane  fondneas  for  her  son  may 
be  iofened  ficom  a  Tcioark  he  once  made  to  his  yoangcst 
sister,  *  I  am  afraid,'  he  said,  ■  yon  are  like  your 
mother  in  one  thing,  in  which  I  do  not  wiah  yon  to 
resemble  her — you  idolise  me.* " 

He  applied  himself  with  all  his  heart  to 
study  under  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  attended  medical 
lectures  at  St.  Bartholorfiew's,  and  lost  no 
opportimity  of  preparing  himself  for  his  work, 
even  taking  lessons  in  carpentry  and  music, 
both  of  which  he  afterwards  found  useful. 
In  September  he  was  struck  down  by  illness, 
and  lay  for  three  weeks.  This  is  the  first 
record  in  his  diary  after  his  recovery : — 

"  Lord's  Day,  Oct.  15th,  1815. — After  hanng  been 
ccmfined  to  my  room  for  nearly  three  weeks,  I  was 
once  more  permitted,  by  the  mcrcv  of  God,  to  attend 
divine  worsoip  in  the  morning,  ana  heard  Mr.  Parsons, 
of  Leeds,  preach  in  the  Tabernacle.  In  the  artemoon 
I  went  to  mstruct  the  children  in  the  biick-fields  near 
Newington.  Afterwards  addressed  the  children  and 
their  pareiUs  from  Exodus  i.  14.  This  was  the  first 
time  I  ever  addressed  an  adult  congregation.  Felt 
peculiar  pleasure  In  this  opportunity,  though  much 
confused." 

On  November  9th  he  was  married  to  Mary 
Mercy  Moor,  and  they  sailed  from  Gosport 
on  the  xQth  of  December ;  and  after  a  tedious 
voyage,  in  which  tliey  suffered  a  good  deal 
from  contrary  winds  and  other  causes,  they 
reached  Eimeo  on  the  Z3th  of  February,  181 7. 

The  London  Missionary  Society,  which 
had  been  formed  amidst  the  enthusiasm  ex- 
cited by  Captain  Cook's  discoveries,  had 

made  the  South  Sea  Islands  their  first  field  of 
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enterprise.  The  earliest  group  of  missionaries, 
whowentoutin  1 797,  landedat  the  Society,  the 
Friendly  Islands,  and  the  Marquesas,  in  either 
place  to  meet  only  with  death  or  disaster. 
It  seemed  as  though  there  was  no  hope  of  a 
door  of  entrance  being  opened,  when  m  1812 
a  sudden  change  took  pkce  in  Tahiti.  The 
heart  of  the  King  Pomare  was  turned  to  the 
truUi,  and  the  missionaries  were  invited  back  to 
the  islands,  vbvih  excited  certain  of  the  chiefs 
to  hostility  against  Pomare,  who  only  saved  his 
life  by  escaping  to  Eimeo.  Finally,  however, 
the  insurgents  were  put  down,  and  the  way 
fairly  opened  for  missionary  effort,  and  it  was 
on  this  sphere  of  work  that  William  Ellis  now 
entered  in  the  fresh  vigour  of  his  youth.  A 
settlement  had  ^ready  been  made  at  Pape- 
toai,  but  after  consideration  it  was  agreed 
that  MessR.  Crooks  and  Ellis,  who  meant 
soon  to  seek  other  quarters,  should  go  to 
Afareaitu,  on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  ajud 
found  a  settlement  there.  Mr.  Ellis,  while 
thus  initiating  himself  into  the  outs  and  ins 
of  missionary  life  in  the  most  practical  way, 
would  also  bfa  aiding  his  brethren.  Soon 
houses  were  built,  and  printing  began,  fOr 
this  was  to  form  a  special  feature  of  the  new 
branch  of  the  mission. 

"  Simultaneously  with  the  erection  of  the  printing 
and  dweUiiijg-housea,  the  study  of  the  native  language, 
under  the  instruction  of  (he  senior  missionary,  Mr, 
Davis,  formed  patt  of  the  multifarioiis  engagements  of 
every  day.  Mr.  Ellis,  though  his  residence  in  Eimeo 
was  only  to  be  temporary,  employed  oimself  also  in 
clearing,  enclosing,  and  cnltivatmg  a  gaiden-i)1ot 
His  mechanical  ingenuity  was  also  brought  early  into 
use,  and  though  not  equal  in  this  respect  to  his  con- 
tamporaiy,  John  Williams,  he  displayed  considerable 
skill;  maUng  in  l^meo  the  first  wheelbarrow  that  had 
ever  been  seen  in  Uie  islandt  and  allprwards  hnilding 
a  boat,  in  which  he  performed  many  adventurous 
voyages.  The  caipecby  required  in  the  construction 
of  the  house  and  furniture  was  likewise  the  work  of  his 
own  hands.  In  fact,  the  life  of  a  missionaty  in  these 
remote  stations  had  in  it,  barring  the  solitude,  much 
of  the  Robinson  Crusoe  element,  and  called  for  like 
facolties  of  patience,  tact,  faventk»,  and  fertility  of 
resource." 

The  interest  excited  among  the  islanders 
by  the  sight  of  the  printing  was  unexampled. 
The  king  came  to  see ;  strangers  arrived  from 
other  islands ;  and  the  little  sum  demanded 
for  the  Spelling-book,  the  Catechism,  or  the 
Texts  was  not  only  willingly  paid,  but  the 
natives  in  crowds  transferred  themselves  into 
foragers  for  bark  or  sheepskin  when  the  dif- 
ficuldea  of  finding  a  substitute  for  cardboard 
b^n  to  delay  the  binding.  Meamriiile  the 
missionaries'  wives  were  busy  teaching  needle- 
work and  domestic  aj^liances;  Mrs.  Ellis 
having  an  added  charge  in  the  illness  of  her 
second  child,  on  whose  account  frequent 


I  journeys  were  necessary  to  the  other  side  qf 
the  island  for  medical  advice,  and  t!ie  con- 
sequent toil  and  danger  very  great  Pomare 
remained  a  true  friend  of  tiie  "teachers," 
and  with  his  a'id  a  missionary  society  was 
formed  in  Eimeo,  just  when  Mr.  Ellis  was  on 
the  eve  of  leaving  for  his  more  permanent 
destination  on  Huahme,  the  most  easterly  of 
the  Socie^  Islands.  On  Huahine  they  were 
warmly  Irelcomed  by  the  chief,  and  readily 
received  a  site  for  their  station.  Veiy  soon 
a  house  and  printing-office  were  built,  and 
regular  work  begun. 

"The  inhabitants,"  we  are  told,  "not  hanng 
enjoyed  the  presence  of  mtssionaiies  amongst  them, 
were  far  behind  those  of  Eimeo.  None  of  them 
could  read,  and  thoogh  the  ancient  idolatry  of  the 
country  had  been  abandoned,  and  CJuistiamty  nomi- 
nally accepted  as  the  religion  of  the  land,  very  little 
was  understood  of  its  distinctive  principles  or  moral 
obligations;  and  the  raissionaiies  had  to  Jay  the 
foundation  of  their  teaching  in  the  simplest  elements 
of  religion  and  genual  knowledge.  The  chief  of  the 
island  was  Mahine,  a  man  of  dedsion,  courage, 
remarkable  int^igence,  and  benevolent  disposition, 
who  became  one  of  the  eariiest  and  moat  ooosistsBt 
converts  to  Christianity,  and  continiud  throughout 
the  steady  friend  of  the  mission." 

So  ignorant  wertf  the  people  that  the  mis- 
sionaries had  to  take  great  care  not,  in  any 
form,  to  encourage  the  idea  that  a  favour  was 
conferred  on  them  by  the  natives  coming  to 
be  taught.  No  presents  were  given,  nor 
inducementsjof  any  kind  ;  yet  this  anecdote 
shows  that  die  idea  had  ^  a  hold  on  the 
minds  of  the  people : — 

"  On  one  occasion  a  young  woman,  who  had  been 
taught  the  use  of  the  needle,  after  receiving  a  number 
of  lessons  and  attaining  some  proficincy,  applied  for 
pa>Tnent.  "For  what?'  asked  the  teacher.  'For 
learning,'  was  the  answer ;  ■  you  asked  me  to  learn,^ 
and  I  have  learnt.  What  am  I  to  get  ?'  It  was 
explained  that  she  had  received,  and  not  conferred,  a 
benefit ;  that  the  teacher  had  not  profited  by  the  time, 
patience,  and  labour  that  had  been  freely  given  for 
the  sole  advantage  of  the  pupiL  She  was,  however, 
encouraged  by  the  promise  that  in  the  future,  as  she 
had  now  acquired  tiie  necessary  skill,  she  should  be 
paid  for  any  woric  the  might  do  for  the  mission 
family ;  she  was  abo  told  ^t  she  might  fairly  earn 
a  suitable  remuneration  by  working  for  others." 

While  Messrs.  Williams  and  Threlkeld, 
under  pressing  invitation^^ook  up  their  abode 
in  anotbn  island,  Raiatea,  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr. 
Barff  showed  their  sagacity  in  introducing 
various  industries;  they  planted  ^e  sugar- 
cane aiul  cotton,  and  got  out  machinery  to 
spin  and  weave  the  latter,  teadiiim;  the  natives 
these  crafts  at  the  same  time  tlut  a  church 
was  being  built,  classes  instituted,  and  the  work 
of  forming  a  congr^ation  going  on.  Captain 
Gambier,  who  about  this  time  made  some 
stay  in  the  islands,  and  had  ample  oppoitumt  I 
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ties  to  observe  and  compare,  says,  "The 
accounts 'of  the  missionaries  are,  beyond  mea- 
sure, modest" 

The  boat  that  Mr.  Ellis  had  built  while  at 
Eimeo  was  now  found  of  great  service  in 
moving  about  among  the  islands ;  and  though 
sometimes,  io  the  sudden  storms  of  these 
regions,  great  risks  were  run,  no  serious  acci- 
dent occurred ;  and  the  voyages  were  valuable, 
for  they  allowed  the  brethren  to  consult  to- 
gether and  aid  each  other  in  many  ways. 
Though  Ae  missionaries  endeavoured  to  keep 
apart  from  all  pditical  questions,  the  teunhing 
ofChiistiani^  soon  made  itself  felt  in  a  desire 
to  adopt  something  like  a  code  of  Christian 
laws.  These  were  submitted  to  the  mission- 
aries, who  could  not  refuse  to  aid  in  such  a 
work,  nor  help  being  gratified  at  the  marked 
progress  of  the  people  under  their  teaching. 

The  presence  of  the  government  cutter,  M£r- 
maidy  gave  an  opportunity  of  conveying  some 
native  teachers  to  the  Marquesas,  as  the  cap- 
tain intimated  that  he  meant  to  touch  there. 
Accordingly  Mr.  Ellis  set  forth  on  the  voyage 
with  two  native  teachers  and  their  wives,  to 
be  settled  among  the  wild  people  of  these 
islands.  Mrs.  l^Us,  meanwhile,  had  gone  for 
the  sake  of  her  health,  which  was  not  good, 
on  a  vi^t  to  Mrs.  Orsmond,  at  Borabora  j  and 
returning,  after  being  tossed  about  in  a  storm, 
heard  that  the  Mermaid  had  been  taken  by 
pirates.  Eight  months  elapsed  before  the  re- 
turn of  the  Mermaid;  and  the  effect  of  the 
torturing  suspense  on  a  system  already  weak- 
ened by  suffering,  may  be  conceived,  notwith- 
standing that  the  natives,  who  designated  her 
"  their  little  lonely  widow,"  were  unceasing  in 
their  attentions  to  her. 

Owing  to  the  circumstances  which  caused 
the  delay,  the  Marquesas  were  not  visited ; 
but,  [urovidenttatly,  the  missionaries  were  led 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  Anna  and  his 
wife  were  located ;  and,  before  Mr.  Ellis  left, 
he  was  made  to  give  a  [nromise  that  he  would 
return  to  them  with  his  family,  and,  while 
still  retaining  his  connection  with  his  own 
sodetyi  join  the  American  mission  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  which  he  aoxtrdingly  did, 
amid  the  r^ets  and  tears  of  the  poor  Hua- 
hine  people.  "  One  woman  in  jparticular, 
who  had  wept  much  when  the  sailors  were 
heaving  up  the  anchor,  went  out  on  the  rocks 
at  the  edge  of  the  harbour,  stood  waiting  till 
the  ship  should  pass  into  the  open  sea,  anxious 
to  give,  by  wavii^  her  hand,  the  last  token 
of  affection,  and  obtain  the  latest  possible 
glance  of  her  beloved  teachers  and  friends." 

On  Mr.  Elli^s  arrival  he  entered  heartily 
on  the  work,  endiusiastically  studying  the 
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language,  which  he  found  nearly  allied  to 
that  of  Huahine,  and  aiding  in  the  printing. 
Preaching,  teaching,  and  exploring  tracts  of 
country  that  had  not  before  been  visited  by 
white  men,  the  time  swept  on,  the  most  re- 
markable change  passing  over  the  peopfe. 
But  the  ancient  fire  of  superstirion  was'  not 
extinguished ;  it  smouldered  still ;  and  an  inci- 
dent to  which  we  must  refer,  almost  made  it 
leap  forth  again  in  dangerous  flame.  In  the 
tract  of  country  which  Ellis  had  visited  there 
is  a  volcano,  which  was  believed  to  have  its 
own  deities,  with  their  priestesses,  who  now 
tried  to  inflame  the  people  against  the  mis- 
sionaries, on  the  ground  diat  ever  since  they 
had  come  to  the  island  they  had  bred  mis- 
chief. Large  sections  of  the  people  would 
have  sided  with  them ;  but,  on  the  chiefs 
being  referred  to,  they  firmly  upheld  the 
missionaries,  in  which,  luckily,  they  led  the 
people  along  with  them,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  priestesses,  by-and-by,  had  to  leave 
the  island.  The  death  of  the  Queen-mother 
soon  after  this,  in  the  Christijui  ^th,  did 
much  to  establish  Christiani^  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people.  An  incident  occurred  at  this 
time  which  very  well  illustrates  Mr.  Elba's 
wonderful  coolness  and  adf^)tability : — 

"  A  uilor  on  board  a  ship  in  the  harbour,  while 
losdine  a  cannon,  had  his  huid  and  fore-arm  fright- 
fully shattered  by  the  prematnre  explosion  of  the  gun. 
There  was  oo  surgeon  near,  or  anywhere  within 
reach.  Mr.  Ellis  was  sent  for,  and  aaw  at  once  that 
there  was  but  one  alternative — amputation  or  morti- 
ficaticm  and  death.  He  explained  the  state  of  the 
case.  The  sailor  begged  tnat  Mr.  Ellis  would  per- 
form the  opa^tion.  Thus  urged,  and  Icnowing  that 
there  was  no  othermeans  of  saving  hfe,  he  consented. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  he  had  ever  seen  the  operation 
performed  ;  he  had  probabljr  onljr  heard  it  described 
and  read  detailed  descriptions  in  surgical  books. 
He  did  not,  however,  hesitate.  The  arm  was  am- 
putated, the  arteries  duly  tied,  the  flesh  and  skin 
brought  together,  and  secured  by  ligatures,  straps, 
and  oandages.  The  patient  was  lef^  comparatively 
«»nfortable,  and  overwlielmed  with  gratitnae." 

Meantime  Mrs.  Ellis's  health  was  so  bad 

that  she  was  ordered  home.  For  several 
months,  in  spite  of  many  domestic  pre- 
occupations, Mr.  Ellis  wrought  on  unre- 
mittingly among  his  people ;  but  he  also 
began  to  feel  the  effects  of  his  labours, 
and  to  look  forward  to  a  period  of  rest, 
which,  in  fact,  had  become  a  necessity.  An 
offer  0^  a  passf^e  in  a  merchantman  to 
America — from  which  a  ship  home  could 
easily  be  found — at  last  enabled  them  to 
leave  the  Sandwich  Islands,  among  the  pro- 
found regrets  of  their  American  friends,  and  of 
the  natives  for  whom  they  had  done  so  much. 

We  do  not  feel  that  it  is  needful  for  us  to 
recite  in  detail  the  history  of  those  years,  dur- 
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ing  which  Mr,  Ellis  so  ably  represented  the 
London  Misnonaiy  Society  as  traveUing 

agent,  in  the  course  of  which,  too,  he  lost 
tt^t  wife  who  had  been  such  a  true  helpmate 
to  him;  nor  to  tell  of  his  fruitful  work  as 
secretary  to  the  society  afterwards,  or  of  bis 
marriage  to  the  author  of  "The  Women  ofEng- 1 
land ; "  nor  of  his  short  pastorate  at  Hoddes-  i 
don,  or  of  his  visits  to  Madagascar  as  represen- ! 
tative-of  the  society — the  work  he  did  for  that ; 
island,  and  the  happ;^  manner  in  which  he ; 
managed  to  solve  difficulties  that  required  • 
the  utmost  delicacy  and  wariness.    These  | 
things  belong  to  history,  and  axe  so  recent  I 
that  they  cannot  have  passed  from  the  j 
memcnies  of  any  who  take  die  least  interest  | 
in  .missionary  matters.   Besides,  full  records  I 
of  these  things  are  to  be  found  in  his  admir- 1 
able  books'.   Our  aim  has  been  to  refresh  \ 
recollection  of  the  earlier  period  of  Ellis's 
life — so  full  of  lessens  both  for  yoimg  and 
old ;  and  our  task  has  been  made  all  the  more 
easy  by  the  admirable  volume,  published  by  Mr. 
Murray,  from  the  pen  of  John  Eimeo  Ellis,  the 
missionary's  son — ^who  has  kept  sin^larly  free 
from  the  besetting  errors  of  filial  biographers. 

Of  William  Ellis,  it  may  be  said  that  to 
great  earnestness  and  devotion,  he  added 
peculiar  intellectual  force, -tact,  strength  of 
will,  and  general  resource.  Otiierjnissunaries 


there  have  been  with,  it  may  be,  more  refine- 
ment, more  culture,  but  none  has  had  more 
of  true  spiritual  discernment ;  he  saw  eveiy- 
thing  in  the  light  of  principle,  and  never  lost 
firm  grasp  of  essentials.  Dr.  Allon,  in  the 
concluding  chapter  on  his  character  and  work 
says  well,  "Mr.  Ellis's  patient  industry, 
ready  acquisitiveness,  and  versatile  aptitudes, 
very  signally  contributed  to  the  greatness  of 
his  work.  His  passion  for  Botany,  cultured 
by  his  early  occupation  as  a  gardener,  enabled 
lum  to  turn  his  opportunities  of  observation 
to  good  account,  and  to  make  important  con- 
tributions to  botanical  science,  as  well  as  to 
introduce  into  different  places  important  food 
plants.  He  was  a  good  archseoI<^st.  He 
taught  himself  the  arts  of  printing,  carpentry, 
cotton  culture,  and  photography.  He  pos- 
sessed some  knowledge  of  medicine  and 
surgery.  He  was  no  mean  linguist,  and 
easily  acquired  languages.  *  In  his  mental 
composition  there  was,  too,  an  imaginative 
vein,  which  found  expression  in  poetry  of 
considerable  excellence,  and  in  those  rich 
pictorial  descriptions  of  the  people  and  places 
that  came  under  his  observation,  which  made 
his  books  so  charming."  On  the  whole,  we 
may  safely  say,  that  when  in  June,  iZ-ji, 
William  Ellis  passed  away,  the  grave  closed 
over  one  of  England's  greatest  missionaries. 

p.  y.  REID. 


ACCEPTANCE 


There  is  merit  in  the  Saviour 
Each  and  all  may  freely  use ! 

Merit  that  can  have  no  limit, 
Since  the  Saviour  is  Diviae, 


Claiming  which,  on  God's  own  warrant. 
Pardon,  life,  and  joy  are  mine. 

Merit  in  His  death  atoning. 

Taking  all  my  guilt  away. 
Merit  in  His  life,  TulfiUing 

All  the  law  I  shoold  obey ; 
Merit  that  secnres  me  access 

To  the  throne  of  grace  on  high, 
Merit  bringing  eveiy  blessing, 

Grace  to  live  and  grace  to  die. 


IN  CHRIST. 

Jesos,  who  for  us  possesses 

All  this  merit  taat  we  need, 
In  the  court  of  heaven  appearing 

Ever  lives  our  cause  to  plead ; 
Ever  may  we  ask  with  boldness 

All  tiiat  to  His  worth  is  dne, 
"While  the  promise  of  acceptance 

For  His  sake  stands  firm  and  true. 

Lord,  I  come,  my  guilt  confessing, 

Seeking  pardon  through  Thy  Son, 
All  my  hopes  on  Him  are  resting, 

On  His  woric,  for  sinners  done. 
Thou  the  mighty  plea  snst^nest, 

Blottest  out  the  sinful  past, 
And  Tl^  word  which  speaks  forgiveness 

Says  I  shall  be  saved  at  last. 

WIXXIAH  T.  M'ADSIANB. 


THE  LORD'S  CONTROVERSY. 

'  Hear  the  word  of  th«  Lord,  ^  children  of  Inael :  for  the  Lord  bath  a  controveny  with  the  iahabitwitt  of  tbo  land, 
becMUO  l3ten  u  no  tmth,  nor  mercy,  nor  knowledge  ctf  God  in  the  lud."-'Il0SBA  iv.  i. 


IT  will  be  readily  perceived  by  every  one 
that  the  book  of  tiie  prophet  Hosea 
divides  itself  naturally  into  two  parts,  the 
second  of  which  commences  with  the  verse 
just  read.  The  earlier' chapters  relate  parti- 
culars concerning  the  prophefs  family  life, 


and  rejxresent  to  us  rather  the  active  side  of 
his  ministry  as  it  was  expressed  in  open  and 
significant  conduct;  while  in  those  which 
begin  at  this  point  the  method  of  teaching 
by  example  is  entirely  discontinued,  and  we  , 
have  only  the  framework  of  ^^f^^MM 
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courses,  the  so^nd  of  his  spoken  addresses, 
whether  consisting  of  promises,  warsings,  or 
denuDciations.  The  concluding  chapter  forms 
virtually  a  supplement  to  those  which  have 
gone  before,  and  is  therefore  susceptible  of 
independent  treatment,  and  may  or  may  not 
be  taken  in  connection  -with  the  rest. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  feature  of 
the  prophetic  ministry,  that  it  was  twofold  in 
its  method  of  teaching :  first,  by  significant 
action,  and  secondly,  by  simple  exhortation. 
It  thus  combined  the  diaracteristics  of 
example  and  precept.  -  Many  of  the  greater 
])rophets  were  not  only  chained  with  a  mes- 
sage to  their  people,  but  were  also  com- 
manded to  be  a  sign  to  them.  This  was 
especially  the  case  with  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  and  Hosea,  while  with  .Ajuos  and 
Zechariah,  the  prophet's  personal  visions  were 
made  the  means  of  communication  to  the 
people  at  large ;  and  thus  in  a  vety  notable 
manner  the  Hebrew  prophets  exhibited  in 
themselves,  in  a  marked  and  exceptional  de- 
gree,  the  features  and  elements  of  instruction 
which  are  more  or  less  to  be  perceived  in 
the  life  and  works  of  all  the  greatest  teachers. 
It  is  not  only  the  spoken  word  which  teaches, 
but  the  life  also  is  fruitful  instruction.  It 
was  not  oi^y  the  words  but  the  actions  also 
of  Christ  which  were  fiaught  with  teaching. 
Christ's  miracles  were  sigiiificant  as  well  as  his 
parables,  and  the  meaning  of  his  parables 
was  that  which  they  suggested  rather  than 
expressed. 

Postponing  then  for  a  while  the  lessons  of 
Hosea's  life,  let  us  look  to  the  teaching  of 
his  spoken  message. 

He  begins  it  thus,  "  Hear  the  word  of  Uie 
Lord,  ye  children  of  Israel."  We  have  seen 
that  this  message  belongs  with  every  appear- 
ance of  probability  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century  before  Christ,  while  the  light 
of  Greece  and  Rome  had  not  yet  emerged 
from  gross  darkness,  ai^  the  Pharaohs  of 
Egypt  were  worshipping  the  scanibsus  and 
the  ibis.  We  have  then  to  account  for  this 
remarkable  feet,  that  at  that  time  in  an  ob- 
scure comer  of  Palestine  such  woras  as  these 
could  be  spoken  and  heard.  How  was  it 
that  here  alone  throughout  the  habitable 
world  such  words  as  these  could  be  pro- 
claimed and  were  proclaimed  ?  "  Hear  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  ye  children  of  Israel." 

l-'or  what  did  they  mean?  Were  they 
merely  a  figure  of  speech  ?  Did  the  jjrophet 
seek  to  impose  upon  his  nation  by  aLiopting 
a  lormula  that  was  hijjh  sounding  but  unreal  ? 
Wc  must  bear  in  mmd  tiiat  the  established 
teli^ifiou  of  his  nation  was  the  idolatrous 


calf-worship.  The  kings  of  Israel  almost 
without  exception  have  been  handed  down 
to  us  as  having  done  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord,  The  worship  of  Baal  was  the  domi- 
nant worship  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  How 
then  is  it  possible  that  a  formula  such  as  this 
should  have  had  any  special  weight  among 
the  people  as  an  imposing  soimd  that  they 
would  be  likely  to  hear  with  deference?  If 
in  itself  it  was  unreal,  it  would  have  had  no 
more  weight  than  a  proclamation  in  the  name 
of  Baal,  and  probably  not  so  much,  its 
whole  weight  lay  in  this,  that  it  aroused  the 
conscience  as  a  reality.  There  was  that  in 
the  national  heart  which  it  awoke,  and  to 
which  it  could  appeal ;  it  bore  its  own  c\-i- 
dence  widi  it  in  having  the  true  ring  of 
sterling  reality.  If  the  prophet  spoke  in  his 
own  name  what  he  endeavoured  to  invest 
with  divine  authority,  then  considering  who 
they  were  that  he  addressed,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  adc^ted  a  method  likely  to  be 
appreciated. 

But  there  was  that  in  idolatrous  Israel 
which  recognised  the  voice  of  the  unseen 
speaker  who  found  a  mouthpiece  in  the 
prophet.  He  was  a  speaker  they  had  heard 
of  old.  Their  national  history  was  full  of  his 
utterances.  He  had  si>oken  to  their  fathers 
amid  the  thunderings  of  tlie  mount  which 
burned  with  fire.  His  name  was  associated 
with  an  historic  past  which  was  familiar  to 
them,  and  which  they  could  not  forget.  Their 
present  national  life  was  in  vicious  contrast 
with  his  declared  will,  and  therefore  they 
could  not  but  recognise  hia  voice.  And  wlien 
the  prophet  declared  that  the  Lord  had  a 
controversy  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  land, 
there  was  that  in  his  words  to  which  they 
could  not  give  the  he. 

The  prophet  then  was  a  man  whose  ear 
was  kept  close  to  the  voice  of  God.  He 
heard  that  voice  more  plainly  than  his  fellow- 
men,  but  when  he  uttered  it  they  could  not 
but  hear  it  too.  Why?  Because  it  awoke 
an  echo  within.  The  Lord  was  not  only  an 
historic  God,  he  was  a  God  that  spoke  to  the 
moral  sense  as  Baal  could  not  speak. 

Some  of  you  have  probably  read  those 
wonderful  pages  containing  the  analysis  of 
human  motive  and  human  guilt  lately  written 
by  George  EHot.  What  is  it  which  gives 
them  their  marvellous  power?  It  is  tlic 
tracing  uf  conscient  c  to  hur  bcciet  homu.  It 
is  the  revelation  of  a  moral  sense  wliich  none 
can  help  feeling.  It  is  impossible  to  say- 
that  there  is  no  right  and  no  wrong  wliun  we 
read  there  the  niabttrly  dissec'aon  4*f-lhe  lv."o,  i 
and  are  ourselves  con0j|H^    Jkjs^^u^^  | 
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both.  Now  that  is  the  true  jnophetic  power 
without  the  additional  direct  prophetic  mis- 
sion. It  was  given  to  Ae  prophets  of  old  to 
vield  this  power  and  something  more  than 
this.  It  was  given  to  them  to  say,  "  Hear 
the  word  of  the  Lord,"  "Thus  saith  the 
Lord."  That  they  did  say  it  is  at  once  a 
patent  &ct  and  also  the  proof  of  their  poorer 
to  say  it.  Because  the  nature  of  the  message 
which  it  ushered  in  was  such  as  to  compel 
the  verdict  of  the  conscience.  The  Lord 
had  a  controversy  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land,  with  His  people  Israel.  He  had  a  con- 
troversy with  them  because  they  were  His 
people,  and- because  He  had  this  controversy 
with  them  they  wore  shown  to  be  His  people. 
He  had  no  such  controversy  with  the  heathen 
of  dd.  He  left  ^em  unrebuked.  He  sent 
them  no  prophets.  He  awoke  with  no  out- 
■wsad  voice  the  slumbering  inw£Uxl  vtnce,  but 
left  its  spontaneous  uttemnces  untutored  and 
undisciplined.  Bat  to  Isael  He  sent  a  race 
of  men  charged  with  a  message  from  Him,  a 
message  which  is  as  audible  now  as  it  was 
then,  and  can  never  become  obsolete,  which 
was  real  in  its  tA'nc/  as  well  as  its  mora/ 
authority,  and  was  proved  to  be  so  inasmuch 
as  it  was  sent  to  Israel  aloAe  among  the 
nations,  but  which  being  sent  once  for  all  to 
Israel  was  to  be  of  equal  authority  to  every 
nation  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  Lord  had  a  controversy  vi&i  His 
peo[de.  He  has  a  controversy  with  311  people 
and  with  all  nations.  He  is  not  indifferent 
to  the  conduct  of  any  people.  He  is  directly 
opposed  to  them  on  certain  grounds.  He 
has  set  up  a  witness  to  the  right  in  every 
human  heart.  He  has  made  it  impossible  to 
ignore,  silence,  or  destroy  this  witness,  and, 
though  the  tendency  of  human  nature  is  to  for- 
get it.  He  has  ordained  that  man  ^all  never 
be  reminded  of  this  witness  and  be  able  to 
deny  it.  The  veiy  existence  of  such  a  story 
as  the  one  I  have  referred  to  is  a  proof  of  its 
existence,  and  reveals  a  foundation  of  inde- 
structible moral  fact  upon  which  may  be 
reared  a  superstructure  of  fiirtha  divine 
teaching. 

And  Uie  Lord's  conttoveisy,  which  Hosea 
proclaimed,  had  a  tfarMfold  cause  of  com- 
plaint;  it  was  because  there  was  no  truth 
nor  mercy  nor  knowledge  of  God  in  the  land. 
The  Lord  then  desires  to  find  trath,  mercy, 
and  the  knowledge  of  God  among  every 
peopleJ  Wherever  they  are  not  found  he  has 
a  controversy  with  that  people.  About  the 
first  two  there  can  be  little  doubt ;  about  the 
third  there  may  be  somewhat  more.  Let  us 
consider  them.    Truth — how  hard  it  is  to 


find,  how  hard  it  is  to  keep.  Truth  being  not 
merely  what  we  speak,  but  what  we  think  and 
what  We  do.  There  is  a  tmth  of  action  and  a 
truth  of  thought,  as  well  as  a  trttth  of  speedi. 
Truth  of  speech  has  a  prescriptive  place  of 
honour  among  men,  and  a  lie  is  branded  as 
a  thing  of  shame;  but  there  is  a  spirit  of 
truth  which  can  suffer  wrong  even  when  it 
may  be  difficult  to  bring  home  an  actual  lie. 
Some  persons  are  so  deficient  io  their  sense 
of  truth,  that  they  seem  to  be  unconscious  of 
the  difference  between  truth  and  falsehood. 
There  is  a  love  of  tmth  which  despises  reli- 
gion, and  a  love  of  religion  which  despises 
truth.  The  days  in  which  we  live  are  charac- 
terized by  the  most  daring  sceptidsm  and 
by  the  most  indiscriminating  credulity;  the 
sceptician  in  professing  a  zeal  and  love  for 
what  is  true  has  rejected  the  truths  and  the 
credulity  in  professing  to  be  valiant  for  the 
truth  has  embrac&l  much  that  is  conspicuously 
untrue.  But,  besides  this,  how  many  there 
are  to  whom  religion  is  a  thing  of  sentiment 
■ — a  gratification  of  the  taste,  an  opiate  to 
the  conscience,  a  sacrifice  to  the  tyranny  of 
custom  and  respectability  rather  than  a  matter 
of  principle.  This  is  because  in  such  persons 
there  is  an  absence  of  truth.  I  fear  it  would 
be  a  very  startling  revelation  to  many  of  us 
to  be  shown  the  exact  relation  between  our 
habitual  conduct  in  life  and  our  habitual  reli- 
gious profession,  the  precise  bearing  that  the 
one  has  upon  the  other ;  yea,  I  believe  it  is 
more  common  for  the  habitual  conduct  of 
life  ta  shape  the  character  of  our  religion, 
than  it  is  for  our  religion  to  mould  the  con- 
duct of  our  lives.  Believe  me,  my  Mends, 
that  rd^on  is  worth  nothing  which  is  not  a 
matter  of  abiding  principle,  which  does  not 
seek  the  truth,  keep  the  truth,  and  live  the 
truth,  by  thinking  truly,  speaking  traly,  and 
acting  truly. 

And  then  mercy.  The  Lord  had  a  contro- 
versy with  Israel  because  there  was  no  mercy 
in  the  land.  He  is  against  us  because  we 
have  no  mercy.  Of  coulee  we  do  not  for  one 
moment  suppose  that  there  is  any  comparison 
between  the  prophet's  times  and  our  own,  in 
tkds  respect,  between  his  land  and  ours.  In 
an  age  of  anarchy  and  confusion,  such  as  that 
in  which  he  lived,  there  can  have  been  but 
small  regatti  paid  to  lawful  order.  We  may 
well  be  thamcful  that  in  our  time  and  in  our 
country  the  national  conscience  is  disftinctly 
on  the  side  of  order,  most  sensitive  to  any- 
thing like  oppression.  There  is  no  cry  which 
awakens  a  more  ready  or  enthusiastic  response 
in  our  day  than  the  cry  of  liberty ;  and  I 
presume  that  liberty  for  all 
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nymous  with  mercy  to  all  men,  must  at  least 
be  directly  opposed  to  oppression  for  any. 
And  yet  there  is  a  subtle  connection  between 
truth  and  mercy,  a  connection  which  suggests 
that  a  great  zeai  for  liberty  may  coexist  with 
much  violence  done  to  mercy ;  and,  doubt- 
less, the  liberty  of  the  tongue  is  not  seldom 
a  terrible  foe  to  mercy.  There  are  those  who 
seem  to  possess  the  talent  of  saying  disagree- 
able things ;  who  either  have  not  the  sense, 
or,  having  the  sense,  have  not  the  mercy,  to 
see  that  what  the^  say  is  unkind,  because  it 
will  be  felt  as  painful.  What  can  be  more 
merciless  than  the  lig^t  and  downy  shafts  of 
a  woman's  polished  scorn?  what  so  cruel, 
though  bloodless,  as  the  conversation  of  which 
"  at  every  word  a  reputation  dies  ? "  And  yet, 
perhaps,  there  is  nothing  that  lies  more  open 
to  the  Lord's  controversy  in  this  respect  than 
the  so-called  religious  press  of  this  country. 
If  you  want  a  specimen  of  the  merciless 
venom  of  an  unbridled  tongue  you  may  find 
it  in  the  columns  qf  the  religious  newspaper, 
against  which  neither  station,  dignity,  nor 
chara<^er  is  prooC  Though  we  may  decline 
to  adopt  the  pharisaic  prayer — 

"The  mercjr  I  to  othera  show 
That  mercy  »how  to  me," 

we  may  well  pray  to  inherit  the  blessing  pro- 
nounced upon  the  merciful,  to  whom  it  is 
promised  that  they  shall  obtain  mercy. 

But  again,  as  to  the  knowledge  of  God. 
Here  also  hath  the  Lord  a  controversy.  He 
complains  that  man's  spiritual  sense  is  dark- 
ened, so  that  he  cannot  behold  his  Maker. 
It  is  here  that  man's  natural  conscience  iails 
to  go  along  with  ihe  prophet.  There  is  no 
one  that  does  not  in  some  way  respond  to 
the  charge  concerning  truth  and  mercy ;  there 
is  no  one  who  does  not  complain,  and  con- 
sider his  complaint  just,  when  his.  neighbour 
acts  towards  him'  with  falsehood  and  wrong 
dealing ;  but  it  requires  something  more  than 
a  development  of  the  natural  conscience  to 
plead  giulty  to  the  charge  of  ignorance  of 
God;  and  in  this  respect  the  very  message 
of  the  prophet  is  a  witness  to  its  Divine 
authority,  for  it  is  only  on  the  ground  of 
God's  having  made  Himself  known  that  man 
can  be  open  to  condemnation  for  not  knowing 
Him.  He  had  made  Himself  known  to  Israel; 
but,  for  all  this,  there  was  no  knowledge  of 
God  in  the  land.  In  like  manner  He  hath 
made  Himself  known  to  us.  He  hath  made 
Himself  known  to  as  in  his  dealings  with  our 


fathers,  in  the  record  of  our  national  history, 
in  the  proud  position  to  which  He  hath  raised 
our  nation,  in  the  marvellous  and  unexampled 
national  prosperity  with  which  He  hath  blessed 
us,  so  that  we  are  notoriously — in  our  wealth, 
in  our  strength,  in  our  unity,  in  our  stabiUty, 
and  in  our  freedom — the  very  envy  of  the 
nations.  Truly,  my  friends,  you  will  not  dis- 
pute this,  for  assuredly  it  does  not  admit  of 
dispute.  It  is  not  the  opinion  of  self-com- 
placency, the  verdict  of  a  biassed  judge,  but 
the  confession  that  friend  and  foe  alike  must 
make.  He  hath  dealt  with  us  in  a  way  that 
Israel  of  old  was  not  dealt  with ;  the  only' 
question  is,  do  we  acknowledge  it  to  be  his 
dealing,  do  we  recognise  therein  any  indica- 
tion of  personal  regard  towards  us  as  a  nation, 
any  valid  claim  to  personal  return  from  us  as 
a  people,  the  return  of  individual  acknow- 
ledgment, and  individual  gratitude?  If  not. 
He  may  well  have  a  controversy  with  us  that 
there  is  no  knowledge  of  God  in  the  land. 
To  foe  sure,  in  Christian  England,  the  true 
servants  of  God  are  to  be  counted  by  tens  of 
thousands  and  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  To- 
conceal  that  fact  would  be  to  manifest  the 
spirit  of  ingratitude,  which  we  omdemn,  for 
every  true  servant  of  God  is  God's  spiritual 
handiwork  to  be  thankfully  acknowledged  as 
a  token  from  Him.  But  He  hath  made  Him- 
self known  to  us  in  giving  us  the  knowledge 
of  Himself,  in  allowing  his  word  to  have  free 
course  and  be  glorified  among  us,  in  consti- 
tuting England  a  bulwark  of  religious  liberty 
against  the  tyranny  and  the  oppression  of 
Rome.  Does  it  seem  to  any  of  you,  my 
friends,  that  such  words  are  ill-timed  and  out 
of  place  ?  I,  for  one,  am  confident  that  they 
can  never  be  out  of  place  so  long  as  that 
mysterious  system  of  spiritual  tyranny  over 
the  souls  of  men  has  any  existence  in  the 
Church  of  Christ ;  nay,  so  long  as  the  organ- 
ised existence  of  '^le  Church  itself  is  pre- 
sented to  man's  imagination  as  a  substitute 
for  a  living  and  invisible  Christ,  to  be  appre- 
hended alone  by  spiritual  faith,  or  as  being  in 
any  way  identical  with  Him ;  and  that  least 
of  all  can  they  be  out  of  place  when  the 
popular  teaching  and  the  popular  taste  is  be- 
coming, in  a  great  degree,  indoctrinated  and 
imbued  with  the  elemental  principles  of  this 
mighty  sy^em,  and  when,  the  popular  con- 
science is  exhibiting,  as  it  undoubtedly  is, 
many  symptoms  of  insensibility  or  indifierence 
to  its  unaltered  and  unalterable  character. 

STANLEY  LBATHES. 
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OFT  they  say  thy  garb  is  sober ; 
But  I  love  thee,  ripe  October ! 
Some  there  be  thy  looks  regret, 
And  long  for  rose  and  violet — 
While  thou  hast  o'er  the  woodlands  shed 
Thy  "  glory-leaves  "  of  gold  and  red, 
And  touched  the  pathways  with  a  light 
That  mocks  the  hues  of  spring-time  bright — 
Wrapt  all  the  world  in  livery  gay, 
To  reconcile  us  to  decay. 


How  kind  thou  art  to  meet  us  so. 
With  pomp  and  grace  where'er  we  go  : 
The  leaves  that  rustle  as  we  pass 
Along  the  softly-yellowing  grass, — 
The  shimmering  maze  of  mist  that  lies 
Upon  the  hills,  like  brooding  skies, 
And,  creeping,  melts,  at  last  to  make 
A  shield  'gainst  which  the  sun  may  shake 
Such  shafts  as  Summer  never  knew, 
That  break  amid  the  breezy  blue. 


m. 

Thou  clothest  the  bare  fields  with  grain, 
Whence  nimble  Fancy  reaps  again 
Her  harvests  of  full  ripened  hope. 
And,  pointing  far  beyond  the  scope 
Of  earth,  and  her  most  fruitful  yield, 
Holds  up  to  view  another  field 
Wherein  the  fiuits  and  flowers  that  grow. 
Nor  waste  nor  sad  decay  can  know. 

E.  COMDER  GRAY. 
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LITTLE 

I. 

LYING  in-  tlie  sheltering  curve  of  the 
hill,  shadowed  by  a  green  mist  of  early 
foliage,  ths  little  wayside  village  looked  a 
tempting  resting-place  to  weary  pedestrians, 
like  ourselves,  who  were  tired  of  plodding  over 
white  dusty  roads  bordered  with  the  nevei^ 
ending  poplars ;  and  shadeless  through  the  hot 
midday  hours.  On  newer  view,  there  was  not 
much  that  was  tempting  about  it,  save  the 
cool  ripple  of  the  little  spring,  that,  gushing 
from  the  rocky  hillside,  babbled  and  gurgled 
down  the  stony  street,  and  the  soft  glow  of 
the  blossoming  orchards  in  which  the  few 
scattered  houses  were  set.  These  were  mere 
peasants*  dwellings,  dreary  and  blank-tookiag, 
with  unglazed  windows,  and  wooden  shutters 
creaking  to  and  fio  on  their  hinges.  There 
was  a  deserted  tafSj  widi  great  black  ktsers 
straggling  acR»s  its  de&ced  ^asttr  froot ;  a 
little  whitewa^Md  church ;  tfie  coKfiery,  mth 
its  gilt  cFOMes  and  &ded  wieaths;  and  an 
old  stone  fam-lK)Ufle,  oa  whose  ^ey  tower 
the  pigeons  were  plucningp  Aeir  ^te  feathers 
in  the  suik 

There  was  bo-  hope  of  procaring  rest  and 
shelter  here,  for  the  great  oak  hovse-door 
wa^  hst  ^xatji  and,  beside  the  pigeons,  some 
hens  pcckating  in  the  sonny  cour^sod,  went 
the  ovAy  sign*  of  life  vfeible;  Further  down 
the  rMkd  therewas  tt  Xtim  Uttle  villa,  bat  alas ! 
a  netfer  glaace  shoired  Che  green  }^oii8ies  to 
be  carefully  dosed,  and  evidently  its  iMmtees 
were  eiAer  asleep  or  absent.  My  friend, 
however^  irttv  was  conpletely  exhaasted  with 
fatigue  and  heat,  had  her  hand  on  the  gate, 
and  would  have  attenqtted  to  obtain  a<knis- 
sion  had  I  not  caug^  sight,  through  the 
%vindow  of  the  oppose  cottage,  of  a  head 
noddiag  to  and  £to  to  the  monotonous  move- 
ment Of  roddng  a  dald  to  sleep,  "  May  we 
come  in  ?  "  I  asked,  presentiiw  m^^elf  at  the 
window.  "  "We  are  very  tired  with  the  sun, 
and  should  be  glad  if  you  could  give  us  shelter 
in  your  cool  room." 

The  woman  rose  and  opened  the  door, 
and,  without  answering  us,  beckoned  us 
to  enter  and  be  seated,  while  she  silently 
resumed  her  occupation.  So  bowed  and 
feeble  did  she  look,  so  worn  and  seamed 
^th  wrinkles,  that  we  guessed  her  at  once 
to  be  the  grandmother  of  the  little  one 
asleep  in  the  cradle.  The  cool  kitchen 
was  delightful  to  us  after  the  glare  outside, 
but  dreary  and  forlorn-looking,  like  all  the 
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peasants'  rooms  we  had  yet  entered.  There 
was  a  blackened  table  in  the  middle  of  the 
earthen  floor,  long  settles  on  either  side  of  it, 
while  the  antique  wooden  cradle  was  pu^ed 
into  a  comer  beside  the  wide  grey  hearth, 
where  a  half-charred  log  of  wood  was  still 
smouldering.  Oa  the  walls  there  wtfre  two 
or  three  brightly-coloured  woodcuts,  some 
strings  of  apples  and  bunches  of  maize.  The 
sunlight  resting  on  the  woman's  bowed  head, 
and  slanting  on  the  patchwork  quilt  and 
wooden  rockers,  made  the  onlygleam  of  light 
in  the  dusky  gloom  of  the  interior ;  and,  tired 
as  I  was,  I  found,  after  a  few  minutes,  the 
silence  growing  almost  irksome,  the  contrast 
becoming  painfiil  with  the  bright  spring  glitter 
of  the  world  outside.  The  nvman's  attitude 
was  one  of  Ustless  dejectio* :  our  presence 
seemed  to  make  nc  diffoeace  to  her,  till  at 
last  1  broke  the  Alene*  bf  veabiring  a  remark 
concerning  the  baby,  aad  rose  from  my  seat 
to  take  a  nearer  view.  As  I  approached,  the 
woman  hastify  drew  up  the  coverlet,  and,  as 
I  spoke,  looked  up  with  a  carious  ex^H-ession, 
hatf  decant,  half  pitsrous,  on  her  withered 
fiu:e. 

"  She  i«  ivsarly  seven  mosdis  old,"  she  said, 
in  reply  to  my  question  concerning  the  child's 
age ;  "  but  you  itoistake',  madame,  when  you 
call  her  my  *  gcandchiki*  I  am  hat  mo^er, 
and  she  is^  my  only  dnM." 

Evidently  I  had  mode  m  awkward  nliMake, 
and  I  hastened  0»  cover  my  confusion  by 
remarking'  on  the  one  great  beauty  of  tlie 
sallow,  pinched  Hole  five  on  the  piUow. 

What  lovely  cfes  rile  has  t"  I  said,  watching 
their  bright  re^sness ;  "  they  are  wonder- 
fulljr  large  and  expressive  for  so  young  a 
baby.  They  look  almost  too  bright  Is  she 
ill,  or  suffering  in  any  way  ?" 

"Are  you  wise  with  children?"  said  the 
mother  eagerly.  "Can  you  make  cuves? 
Already  I  have  taken  her  Co  Lourdes,  to  a 
person  who  has  the  gift,  but  she  can  do 
nothing  for  her." 

"What  is  the  matter?"  I  asked.'instantly 
reviewing  in  my  mind  all  the  infantile  dis- 
orders and  their  remedies  with  wliich  I  was 
acquainted.  "  If  I  know  of  anything  to  do 
her  good,  I  will  gladly  tell  you.  But  why  do 
you  not  let  the  regular  doctor  see  her  ?  " 

Her  face,  which  had  brightened  for  a 
moment,  clouded  again.    "  It  is  of  no  use," 
she  said  sadly.     "  He  has  seen  her  many 
times,  and  can  do  nothing..  I  thouglit,  per- 
i  haps,  in  your  coBifl^S*^^  AiglW'Mf^  W  a 
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cure.  I^ok  1 "  and  poshing  the  quilt  away 
from  the  baby's  ned:,  ^e  shonred  its  sad 
disfigurement — a  latge  protuberance,  irtifch 
she  had  before  tried  to  conceal,  aitd  for  which 
I  loo  surely  knew  there  coold  be  no  complete 
cure. 

"  Poor  little  thing,"  I  said,  '*  it  would  hurt 
her  very  much  to  try  and  take  it  away ;  per- 
haps it  will  grow  less  as  she  gets  older." 

"  Then  you  know  nothing,"  said  the  woman, 
taking  little  heed  of  my  poor  attempt  at  com- 
fort. "  1  have  always  wished  to  speak  to  a 
stranger  that  I  might  ask  them,  and  now  it 
is  of  no  use and  seating  herself,  she  re- 
commenced her  monotonous  rocking. 

"  ^e  suffers  no  pain,"  I  said ;  **  it  is  only 
the  disfigurementi  she  locks  so  good  and 
quiet.  God  has  given  her  mc^e  p^nce 
than  we  have  to  b»r  her  misfortune." 

But  she  did  not  answer  me  again,  and 
seemed  to  consider  the  conversation  at  an 
■end,  and  after  awhile  I  began  to  fisel  some- 
what like  an  mtruder,  and  proposed  to  my 
liriend  that  we  should  continue  our  journey. 

"  I  can  offer  no  refreshment,"  said  the 
woman  as  we  rose  to  leave,  **  but  if  you  go 
to  the  white  house  yonder,  Madame  Gabaud 
has  both  milk  and  wine." 

"  I  am  not  half  rested,"  said  my  friend ; 
**  do  let  us  see  if  Madame  Cabaud  is  really 
at  hom^  for  I  cannot  walk  on  till  the  sun  is 
less  powerful.  Why  could  yon  not  stay 
longer  in  the  Cottage?  It  was  delightfully 
dim  and  quiet  in  there." 

"  Did  you  not  think  it  was  very  painful  ?" 
I  asked  with  a  shudder.  <*  Tl&at  poor  woman 
looked  so  hopelessly  wretched.  But  still  we 
can  go  back  if  this  Madame  Gabaud  is  not 
at  home." 

The  gate  of  the  garden  where  we  had 
stopped  before  jwoved,  however,  to  be  un- 
locked. This  seemed  promising,  and  in  fact 
we  had  hardly  time  to  lift  the  bright  knocker 
before  a  stout,  comely-looking  woman  in  a 
neatly  quilled  cap  (a  distinction  amongst  the 
gay  fmtards  of  the  district)  came  up  the 
garden  path  and  greeted  us  heartily. 

"  Enter,  ladies,"  she  said.  "  You  are  wel* 
come.  Madame  Gabaud  is  out  She  luis 
gone  to  Lourdes  with  her  brother,  but  I  am 
her  bonm^  and  invite  you  to  enter.  You  are 
fatigued  !  What  weather  I  1  saw  you  pass 
but  a  quarter  of  an  hour  since.  For  the 
moment  I  thought  you  would  stop  here,  but 
you  probably  imagined  no  one  to  be  at  home. 
I  hastened  down,  but  you  had  entered  the 
cottage,  and  although  I  would  have  prevented 
you  if  possible,  I  was  too  late.  How  I  re- 
gret the  absence  of  Madame  !  She  will  never 


foi^ve  me  if  you  do  not  repose  yourselves 
now  and  accept  some  refreshment.  I  go— — ** 

"Stay,"  I  said,  stopping  her;  "we  only 
af^  an  hour's  shdter.  Unfortunately,  we 
have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  your  mis- 
tress, but  the  woman  in  the  cottage  dinected 
us  here;  and  thought  perhaps  she  might  sell 
us  some  milk." 

"  Certainly,"  she  answered,  smiling  in  the 
most  reassuring  way,  "  there  is  milk  which  I 
go  to  fetch  immediately." 

I  looked  round  the  room  when  she  had 
quitted  it,  and  gave  a  deep-  sigh  of  relief,  for 
we  had'  not  yet  grown  accostomed  to  the 
dirt  and  squalor  of  the  cottages  and  farm- 
houses we  had  visited  on  our  way,  and  it  was 
pleasant  enough  to  find  ourselves  in  this  snug 
little  maison  bourgeoise,"  where,  fhjm  the 
crisp  fdds  of  the  muslin  curtains  to  tiie 
waxen  polish  on  the  floors,  all  was  spotlessly 
clean  and  bright.  Fanchette  did  not  give  me 
much  time,  however,  for  she  re-entered  almost 
immediately,  bringing  not  only  milk,  but  wine, 
honey,  preserves,  and  fresh  maize  bread. 

"  What  a  misfortune  that  my  mistress  is 
absent ! "  she  repeated  j  "  it  is  not  once  in  a 
month  that  any  one  comes  into  this  village. 
Madame  has  a  charming  little  apartment  to 
let,  but  ^1  the  year  it  is  unoccupied,  except 
in  the  summer,  when  some  oae  from  Lourdes, 
perhaps,  or  even  Bagu^res,  comes  to  drink  of 
the  spring  in  the  village.  How  delightfiil  -  if 
only  we  would  make  up  onr  minds  to  re- 
m^n  !  Why  not  ?  But  we  were  on  our  way 
to  Luz  perhaps,  where  the  snow  had  hardly 
commenced  to  melt.  How  long  did  we  in- 
tend to  stay  there  ?  "  And  then  folk>wed  the 
usual  string  of  questions,  our  voluble  enter- 
tainer never  staying  fortunately  to  listen  for 
oar  replies,  and  only  pausing  in  her  flow  of 
talk  to  insbt  on  our  partaking  of  the  good 
things  she  set  before  us.  She  gave  us  not 
only  her  own,  but  her  mistress's  history,  and 
caulogued  the  whde  population  of  the  village 
with  the  one  exception  of  the  woman  oppo- 
site. My  curiosity  at  last  tempted  mc  to 
inquire  a)ttceming  this  neighbour,  but  an 
ominous  expressitm  of  vexation,  the  first  firown 
we  had  seen  on  her  good-humoured  face, 
warned  me  that  I  was  upon  dangerous  ground. 

'*  She  is  a  stranger  to  this  village,"  she  re- 
plied, turning  away,  "  and  has  only  been  here 
a  short  time.  I  know  very  little  about  her." 
Then  leading  the  way  into  the  garden,  she 
showed  us  all  its  leafy  nooks  and  comers,  its 
trim  beds  of  vegetables  and  flowers,  insisted 
on  filling  our  hands  with  fragrant  blossoms, 
our  travelling-bags  with  rosy  apples,  and 
brown  nuts,  and  driedQ^ft^  by^fe,  genUy 
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reminded  her  that  it  was  her  mistress's  pro- 
perty she  was  dispendi^  and  endeavoured 
to  leave  a  satisfactory  remuneration  in  her 
hands,  but  she  could  not  be  induced  to  accept 
anything,  declaring  that  if  she  did  so  she 
should  lose  her  situation,  and  that  she  had 
only  performed  the  duties  for  which  she  was 
engaged  by  Madame  and  Madame's  brother, 
Mons.  le  Cui;^,  and  that  if  only  we  would 
return  we  should  find  how  delighted  Madame 
would  be  to  hear  of  our  visit 

"  Return !"  said  my  friend,  as  we  stood  in 
the  little  gateway.  "  We  have  only  a  week 
left  to  stay  amongst  the  mountains,  and  who 
luiows  when  we  may  come  back  again  ?  * 

II. 

Do  we  ever  acknowledge  to  ourselves  how 
many  of  our  wishes  are  granted  in  the  end, 
and  how  when  they  h^ve  passed  away  dead 
and  forgotten  their  ghosts  return  to  us  in 
sudden  fulfilment  ? 

I  remember  how  reluctantly  I  said  good-bye 
to  the  lovely  little  village  lying  asleep  in  the 
afternoon  sunshine — to  Fanchette,  smiling  a 
kind  good-bye  at  the  gate ;  and  with  what 
a  sigh  of  resignation  I  refbsed  to  listen  to  my 
&iend's  consoling  suggestion  that  some  day 
or  other,  when  we  needed  rest  and  seclusion, 
we  might  really  come  and  occupy  Madame's 
apartment. 

"  Don't  talk  about  coming  again,"  I  said. 
"  It  is  always  these  quiet  little  havens  that 
escape  us ;  we  catch  sight  of  them  for  a 
moment,  but  when  we  need  to  hide  ourselves 
away  in  them  they  become  suddenly  inacces- 
sible, and  for  some  unconquerable  reason  we 
are  obliged  to  go  to  Brighton  or  Margate." 

My  impatient  wish  had  long  been  forgotten ; 
the  little  village  was  but  a  dim  memory  of 
one  of  those  happy  days.  Years  and  time 
had  separated  my  friend  and  myself,  and 
I  had  come  and  gone,  and  come  again  to 
the  beloved  Pyrenean  valley  when  circum- 
stanras,  in  their  usual  unexpected  manner, 
brought  the  village  and  its  inmates  into 
sudden  recollection.  An  attack  of  illness 
while  visitmg  some  fiiends  at  Fau  left  me  a 
weak  and  nervous  invalid.  The  early  sum- 
mer was  warning  every  one  to  ■  leave  for  the 
cooler  shelter  of  the  mountains,  but  I  shrunk 
from  passing  my  irritable  convalescence  at 
any  of  the  well-known  watering-places.  In 
vain  my  fiiends  pressed  upon  me  the  benefit 
of  mountain  air  at  sunrise,  the  charms  of  pic- 
nics and  dances,  hill  climbing  and  donkey 
riding;  each  ailment  they  used  made  the 
possibility  more  dreadful;  and  they  agreed 
at  length  to  release  me  if  I  could  discover 


within  an  hour  or  two's  distance  of  them  any 
retreat  possessmg  the  necessary  qualifications 
of  rest  and  seclusion. 

"  Fca  you  are  not  in  England,"  they  said 
to  me,  "where  yon  can  go  down  to  any 
pleasant  little  village,  and  find  comfort  and 

cleanliness,  neat  apartments,  and  a  good 
nurse  waiting  for  you.  Here,  when  you  get 
outside  a  town,  you  get  beyond  the  reach  of 
civilisation,  and  we  cannot  very  well  install 
you  in  a'dirty  cottage  or  low  aubei^.  Then 
it  was  that  I  remembered  that  bright  little 
bouse  with  its  visionary  Madame  Gabaud 
and  its  real  Fanchette — its  spotless  cleanli- 
ness, and  its  promise  of  comfort  and  repose. 
Tea  years  had  passed  since  that  sunny' 
afternoon  when  we  had  visited  it,  but  my 
fiiends  were  charmed  with  m^  description, 
and  set  forth  next  day  to  see  if  it  was  still  in 
existence,  and  still  offered  its  tiny  "appar- 
tement  k  louer."  Everything,  they  declared 
on  their  return,  was  just  as  I  must  have  seen 
it.  Fanchette  was  still  there,  voluble  and 
entertaining,  but  Madame  Gabaud  was  visible 
also,  and  proved  to  be  a  kind,  motherly  per- 
son— "the  very  one  you  would  choose  to 
t^e  charge  of  an  invalid."  A  few  days  suf- 
ficed to  make  my  arrangements,  and  for  once 
I  gracefully  admitted  that  my  wish  had 
kept  its  charm  as  I  came  in  sight  of  the  vil- 
If^e,  half  buried  in  its  blossoming  orchards, 
with  the  little  white  house  looking  just  the 
same,  while  at  its  gate  stood  a  group  wait- 
ing to  greet  me.  So  few  and  rare  were 
their  visitors,  that  Fanchette  remembered  me 
perfectly,  and  Madame  Gabaud  and  the  good 
cur^  made  me  feel  like  an  old  friend  with 
their  kind  welcome.  A  curly-haired  little 
girl,  who  at  the  moment  of  my  approach  had 
retreated  behind  a  large  currant  bush,  was 
vigorously  pulled  out  by  Fanchette  and  intro- 
duced as  "  Aim^e,"  Madame's  little  daughter, 
and  induced  reluctantly  to  offer  her  smooth, 
round  cheek  for  a  caress.  Her  half-sly,  half- 
merry  glance  brought  back  wiUi  a  sudden 
flash  <rf  recollection  those  scarcdy  more 
beautifiil  baby  eyes  that  had  so  saddened  me 
long  ago,  and  instinctively  I  turned  to  look 
at  the  cottage  opposite.  To  that,  at  least, 
there  had  come  change — a  noisy  group  of 
children  was  on  the  doorstep,  the  iralls  were 
newly  whitewashed,  the  windows  were  glazed. 
Fanchette,  seeing  my  glance,  said,  with  a 
little  nod  of  satisfaction, — 

"  Ah,  I  perceive  1  Madame  remembers 
everything ;  she  had  the  misfortune  to  enter 
the  cretin's  cottage.  I  would  not  then  let 
you  know  where  you  had  been  lest  I  should, 
cause  you  fear."  Digitized  by  Kj<  > 
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"Why  were  you  afraid?"  I  asked  as  we 
entered  the  house.  "  Had  there  been  fever 
or  anytiung  of  that  kind  there  ?" 

"  Ah,  madame  does  not  understand)**  she 
replied,  lowering  her  voice ;  "  it  was  a  cretin 
that  lived  there,  one  of  the  accursed  race. 
No  one  ever  went  Uiere,  or  approadied  her 
or  her  child  unless  obliged.  But  she  is  dead 
now,  and  her  husband,  who  was  like  ourselves, 
is  married  again  ■  he  has  a  good  wife,  even ; 
and  everything  goes  well  with  him." 

"And  the  child?"  I  asked.  "What  has 
become  of  the  poor  little  baby  ?  Does  she 
still  live  ?" 

"  Alas  I  yes,"  answered  Fanchette  ;  her 
stepmother,  the  good  Louise,  has  no  small 
cross  to  bear.  She  does  what  she  can  for 
her,  but  the  child  is  evil,  and  it  is  a  misery 
for  them  aU." 

Aim^  had  followed  Fanchette  into  my 
room,  and  was  listening  intently,  finger  on 
lip,  and  her  great  eyes  round  with  wonder, 

"What  do  you  here?"  cried  Fanchette 
hastily.  "  Return  to  thy  play,  my  little  one. 
We  must  not  speak  of  tiiese  things  before 
her,"  she  said,  as  the  little  girl  obediently  left 
the  room ;  "  we  do  all  we  can  to  keep  her 
out  of  the  cretin's  sight,  for  she  has  an  evil 
eye ;  but  I  am  constantly  in  terror,  for  our 
child  has  a  tender  heart  and  seeks  everything 
<hat  is  despised  by  others.  I  must  see  now 
whether  she  has  gone,"  and  Fanchette  busded 
out  after  her  charge. 

Constantly,  during  my  visits  to  the  south,  I 
had  heard  the  dreaded  name  of  cretin  orcagot ; 
but  I  had  imagined  that  the  old  superstitions 
concerning  them  were  dying  out,  and  that 
the  few  members  still  left  of  the  outcast  race 
were  allowed  to  mix  unmolested  amongst 
the  peasantry.  Very  vividly  the  picture  of 
the  poor  woman  bo^ed  over  her  sick  child 
came  back  to  me,  and  Fanchette's  stoiy  ex- 
plained its  hopeless  wretchedness. 

After  this,  I  used  to  watch  from  my  window 
for  a  glimpse  of  the  cretin  child,  but  for  some- 
time I  did  not  see  her ;  and  Fanchette  in- 
formed me  that  for  days  together  she  would 
hide  herself  in  the  rocks,  no  one  taking  heed 
oi^  her  coming  or  going.  In  the  meantime, 
Aim^  and  I  became  great  friends,  and  the 
little  girl  aqd  her  constant  companion,  a 
closely  shaven  and  very  ugly  little  dog  of  the 
poodle  species,  beguiled  many  tedious  hours. 
And,  in  spite  of  the  united  efforts  of  her 
uncle,  her  mother,  and  her  nurse,  I  think 
Aim^e  was  the  dearest  and  sweetest  little 
maiden  it  was  ever  my  good  fortune  to  meet. 
One  iault  she  had,  if  fault  it  could  be  called, 
and  that  was  an  excessive  and  ill-regulated 


affection  for  anything  she  imagined  to  be 
despised  or  neglected  by  any  one  else.  She 
had  been  seen  to  throw  her  arms  round  a 
refractory  pig,  and  on  one  occasion  was  found 
comfortably  cuddled  down  beside  a  vicious 
horse,  that  even  its  groom  was  afraid  to  ap- 
proach. The  house  and  garden  were  full  of 
her  pensioners ;  and  when  I  found  my  sofa 
occupied  by  a  family  of  bereaved  guinea- 
pigs,  a  sick  kitten  installed  in  my  cosiest 
arm-chair,  and  my  paper  basket  monopolized 
by  a  colony  of  snaQs  rescued  from  the  salt- 
pot  at  the  last  moment,  I  was  obliged  to 
remonstrate,  and  so  forcibly,,  that  poor  little 
Aim^'s  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  she  carried 
off  her  whole  tribe,  and  left  me  alone  for  the 
day,  while  she  spent  her  time  in  consoling 
them. 

To  do  her  justice,  I  found  the  time  long 
without  her,  and  I  was  meditating  a  com- 
promise with  regard  to  the  kitten,  when  an 
unusual  noise  in  the  quiet  street  drew  my 
attention  to  the  window.  There,  gathered 
together  into  a  turbulent  little  crowd,  were, 
or  seemed  to  be,  all  the  children  of  the  vil- 
lage, following  with  loud  cries  one  of  their 
number,  who,  some  yards  in  advance,  was 
placing  every  instant  a  greater  distance  be- 
tween herself  and  her  pursuers.  When  she 
came  to  the  comer,  she  turned  and  faced 
them,  and  in  that  moment  I  recognised  by 
her  unsightly  and  prominent  disfigurement 
the  poor  little  cretin  baby  I  had  seen  ten 
years  ago.  Sadly  as  she  had  impressed  me 
then,  the  picture  she  presented  now  was  in- 
finitely more  pitiable.  She  was  clothed  in 
the  merest  rags ;  her  handkerchief  half  torn 
from  her  head,  and  her  long  coarse  hair 
streaming  from  beneath  it ;  in  her  great 
luminous  eyes  there  was  the  courage  and 
terror  of  some  hunted  animal,  and,  shaking 
her  small  brown  fist  at  the  frantic  little  mob, 
she  hissed  out  some  unintelligible  threats,  in 
a  voice  half  choked  by  fear  and  rage. 

Fanchette,  who  came  out  of  the  kitchen  to 
see  what  was  the  matter,  shook  her  head 
over  the  disturbance.  "Thty  will  not  catch 
her  now,"  she  said;  "she  has  reached  the 
rocks,  and  no  one  can  find  the  holes  in  which 
she  hides:  they  are  stupid,  these  foolish 
children,  to  "provoke  her ;  she  will  be  re- 
venged, and  they  will  suffer." 

"  And  is  there  no  one  to  protect  the  poor 
child  herself?"  I  asked  indignantly.  "No 
one  who  will  shelter  or  take  care  of  her?" 

"  Why,  Madame,  she  is  a  cretin,"  said  Fan- 
chette, lifting  her  eyebrows,  of  course  we 
must  suffer  her,  since  it  is  the  will  of  the 
good  God;  but  He  does  not  mean  that  we^ 
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shoukl  cherish  her  any  more  thui  we  do  the 
vemiin  with  which  He  has  afflicted  us,  and, 
as  for  myself,"  she  added  with  a  shudder, 
"  I  cannot  imagine  why  cretins  should  exist 
at  all,  ox  rats  or  toads  either." 

That  night  the  air  was  hot  and  stifling; 
a  thundentonn  brooded.  I  could  not  sleep  j 
and  wakeftil  and  restless  I  got  up;  and, 
going  to  my  window,  I  looked  out.  The 
night  was  dark  and  cloudy;  but  now  and 
again  fitful  gleams  o(  moonlight  whitened  the 
curb's  garden  and  the  tom\»  and  crosses  of 
the  cemetery  beyond.  As  my  eyes  grew 
accustomed  to  the  gloom,  I  &oded  I  could 
see  some  one  moving  amongst  the  graves ; 
and  I  thought  perhaps  our  refractory  goat 
had  broken  its  chain,  and,  in  that  case,  I 
would  give  warning  ere  damage  was  done  to 
the  careful  decorations  of  the  dead.  I  opened 
my  window,  and  thai,  mingled  witli  the 
sharp  note  of  the  buU^rog,  the  rustle  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  distant  song  of  a  solitary 
DtghtiDgale,  came  a  low  sound  of  sobbing, 
broken  now  and  then  by  a  stifled  mow.  All 
at  once  a  little  figure  rose  from  a  mound  in 
the  corner  of  the  cemetery,  and,  as  she  picked 
her  way  bade  amongst  the  graves,  her  foce 
was  towards  me^  and  a  gleam  of  moonlight 
showed  me  the  features  of  poor  Jeanne,  the 
cretin.  She  passed  quickly  down  the  road, 
but  whither  she  went  X  know  not,  probably 
to  her  old  haunt,  where  she  might  share  the 
shelter  of  wild  creatures  that,  finding  as  little 
mercy  as  herself  at  the  hands  of  man,  grew 
friendly  and  tame  with  the  little  outcast. 
In  the  morning,  I  found  her  mother  was 
buried  in  the  cemetery,  though  no  cross  or 
stone  marked  her  grave,  nor  was  there  even 
a  turf  to  cover  the  unsightly  heap  Of  stones 
and  earth.  More  than  ever  now  I  cherished 
the  hope  of  speaking  with  the  poor  child, 
who,  wild  and  outcast,  taught  only  the  bitter 
lesson  of  the  world's  cruelty,  could  yet  keep 
so  loving  a  memory  of  her  lost  mother. 
Eagerly  I  watched  for  her  appearance,  but 
she  was  too  wild  and  shy  to  let  any  one  ap- 
proach her.  Once  in  a  wood,  I  came  unex- 
pectedly upon  her  ;  but,  before  I  could 
speak,  she  had  fled  down  the  tree-entangled 
path  and  was  out  of  sight ;  and  once,  when 
Aim6e  and  I  were  in  the  cemetery,  we  be- 
came aware  of  he^  presence,  and  then,  with 
Aim^e's  help,  I  made  the  first  attempt  to  win 
her  attention.  Every  year  Aim^e  placed 
fresh  wreaths  on  her  father's  grave,  and  this 
evening  we  bad  brought  the  basket  of  wild 
flowers  we  had  gathered  in  the  woods  to 
anange  them.  I  picked  out  of  the  heap 
some  wild  white  ulies,  and,  making  them 


into  a  cross,  I  whispered  to  .Aimt.'e  to  take 
it  over  and  place  it  on  the  cretin's  grave. 
I  was  in  some  doubt  about  the  result 
of  my  experiment,  and  thought  Jeanne 
would  perhaps  rush  from  her  hiding-^iace, 
and  toss  it  away  or  crush  it  underfoot, 
but  she  remained  perfectly  still  and  did 
not  move  until  we  had  left  the  churchyard. 
Next  day  the  cross  was  still  there,  and  I  saw 
a  gleam  of  satisfaction  in  Aim^e's  eyes  that, 
although  forbidden  to  speak,  to  her,  she  had 
yet  b^en  allowed  to  show  that  small  act 
of  idndness.  But  for  weeks  we  did  not  see 
Jeanne  again ;  she  seemed  to  have  quite  dis- 
appeared i  she  must  have  fed  with  the  birds 
ami  the  rabbits,  for  not  once  in  all  that  time 
did  she  come  near  the  village.  In  the  early 
autumn,  and  before  tlie  snow  had  fallen, 
Aim^e  and  I  made  our  first  attempt  at 
mountain  climbing.  It  was  onjjra  very  insig- 
nificaut  ascent,  but  I  think,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  presence  of  Aim^'s  little  dog  Lulu,  it 
would  have  been  a  bnlliant  success*  But  it 
is  not  easy  to  chronicle  the  miseries  caused 
by  that  unfortunate  dog.  At  intervals  he 
refused  to  move  a  paw  further,  requiring  us 
to  carry  him  in  the  steepest  part,  and 
whenever  he  came  to  a  narrow  and  srane- 
what  perilous  part  he  utterod  a  succes- 
sion ol  short,  sharp  barbs  that  bewildered 
us,  and  really  gave  a  sensation  of  danger  to 
our  progress.  He  thus  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  a  fierce  sheep-dog,  who  at  one  part 
menacingly  barred  our  path,  and  obliged  us 
to  make  a  long  and  fatiguing  round.  But 
his  final  achievement  was  to  frighten  poor 
little  Aim^  half  oat  of  her  wits,  and  nearly 
to  cause  a  more  serious  disaster.  He  had 
come  to  a  part  that  was  sufficiently  wide  for 
two,  and  had  Lulu  contented  himself  with 
running  on  in  front  or  behind  we  could  have 
walked  quite  at  our  ease ;  but  as  he  insisted 
on'  running  first  to  one  side  and  then  iht 
other,  or  squeezing  with  a  piteous  little 
whine  between  the 'two,  he  was  in  constant 
danger  of  falling  over  and  being  dashed  to 
pieces  on  the  sheer  descent 

"  We  had  better  separate,  Aim^e,"  I  said  at 
length,  "  or  Lulu  will  surely  be  killed,  and — " 
I  had  not  gone  on  many  paces  when  a  shriek 
from  Aim^,  and  a  howl  from  that  imlucky 
dog  told  me  some  misfortune  had  happened 
at  last.  Lulu  had  fallen,  but  a  projecting 
rock  had  arrested  h^  fall,  and  he  now  half 
lay,  half  dung  to  it — fi  pitiable  little  object 
of  fear.  He  was  safe  enough  for  the  moment, 
but  the  question  was  how  to  rescue  him. 
Aimde  would  have  slid  down  after  him,  1 
believe,  had  I  not  held  her  back;  bu 
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seemed  as  if  we  must  leave  him  there,  while 
we  went  to  the  nearest  cabane,  some  distance 
off,  to  ask  for  assistance.  We  were  discuss- 
ing which  should  go,  when,  coming  towards 
us,  not  on  the  path,  but  bounding,  leaping, 
jumping  from  rock  to  rock  like  a  chamois, 
we  saw  the  figure  of  Jeanne. 

'*  Let  us  ask  her  to  go,"  I  said,  "  she  will 
be  BO  much  quicker but  before  I  could 
speak  Jeanne's  quick  eyes  had  comprehended 
the  situation,  and,  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, she  had  swung  herself  over  the  edge ; 
and  holding  by  one  hand  to  the  sharp  angle 
of  the  rock,  she  hauled  up  by  his  one  lock  of 
wool  the  miserable  little  animal.  Before  we 
oould  thank  ber,  or  even  draw  a  breath  of 
thankfiUness  at  he?  escape  from  the  horrible 
daogerof  the  attempt,  she  was  gone — hidden 
ODce  more  amongst  the  rodcs.  Very  triumph- 
antly did  I  pn^aim  tbe  heroic  deed  on 


my  return,  and  not  altogether  vainly  did  I 
endeavour  vindicate  poor  Jeanne's  nature 
in  the  eyes  of  Madame  Gabaud  wd  the 
curd  Not  vainly,  indeed,  so  far  as  good 
intentions  are  concerned ;  for  we  laid  together 
a  little  plan  to  surprise  the  shy,  wild  creature, 
and  bring  her  by  love  and  gentleness  back  to 
her  rightful  place  in  God's  great  family.  But 
Qne  more  merciful  than  her  human  brother 
and  sister  took  heed  of  little  Jeanne.  I  had 
noticed  in  that  brief  vision  of  her  on  the 
rock  bow  thin  she  had  grown,  and  how  more 
than  before  she  looked  wild  and  lost.  Not 
many  days  after  our  adventure,  some  one 
came  to  tell  us  that  the  cretin  was  lying 
asleep  in  the  churchyard,  and  there  mdeed 
we  found  poor  Jeanne  lying  curled  up  on  her 
mother's  grave,  peacefully  sleeping  in  the 
tender  amw  of  Deaih. 
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OT  the  least 
interesting 
part  of  moun- 
taineering is  the 
perpetual  up- 
spiin^Dg  of  les- 
sons and  illus- 
tnitions  and 
analogies.  Some- 
times an  idea 
starts  up  which 
Jias,  for  one's  self, 
all  the  delicious 
charm  of  a  quite 
new  thought, 
thdugh  very 
likely  it  may 
have  flashed  upon 
the  minds  of 
scores  of  other 
travellers;  some- 
times a  very  old  and  familiar  one  pre^ 
seats  itself,  and  we  have  the  pleasure 
of  proving  it,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  by 
practical  experience.  In  noting  one  little 
group  of  illustrations  among  many,  those 
which  cluster  round  the  idea  of  a  "  Guide," 
we  shall  not  be  careful  to  steer  clear  of  such 
old  ideas,  though  we  may  hope  to  add  some 
freshness  to  them. 

The  application  throughout  will  be  so  very 
obvious  to  any  mind  accustomed  to  take  the 
least  interest  in  analogies  of  spiritual  life, 


that  we  prefer  giving  the  points  of  illustra- 
tion only,  leaving  the  reader  to  supply  the 
"heavenly  meaning"  which  shall  underlie 
each  sentence. 

Curiously  enough,  the  name  of  our  favourite 
Swiss  guide,  the  one  who  inspired  us  with, 
most  confidence,  and  to  whom  we  should 
most  Uke  to  entrust  ourselves  in  any  future 
tour,  at  once  gave  the  kejTiote  of  thought — 
it  was  Joseph.   While  we  mslinctively  trusted 
I  his  sagacity  and  strength,  it  was  additionally 
I  pleasant  to  find  that  our  brkht  young  guide 
I  was  a  believer  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  our 
I  true  Joseph.  He  had  remarked  that  his  great 
;  physical  strength  and  health  was  "  the  most 
splendid  earthly  gift,"  but  on  our  mention  of 
the  most  glorious  gift  of  all,  our  Saviour 
Christ  himself,  He  rejoined  fervently,  "  Ah, 
one  can  never  estimate  the  value  of  that 
gift  !" 

But  to  proceed  to  our  illustrations, 
j    I.  The  first  duty  of  a  really  first-rate,  guide, 
,  when  arranging  for  a  long  snow  or  glacier 
excursion,  is  to  see  that  we  are  properly  pro- 
vided with  everything  needful  He  ascertains 
that  you  have  snow-spectacles,  without  which 
,  the  glare  of  the  snow  is  not  simply  incon- 
,  venient,  but  injurious,  and  veils,  mthout  which 
you  stand  a  fair  chance  of  finding  your  face 
,  completely  flayed,  if  it  should  be  a  sunny 
day.    He  examines  the  spike  of  yoia  alpen- 
\  stock  and  the  nails  of  your  boots,  and  in- 
quires  after  your  wg^^,  and  often  gives 
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curiously  practical  advice  as  to  other  points 
in  your  outfit  He  not  only  tells  you  what 
you  must  have  as  to  provision,  but,  if  the 
excursion  involves  a  night  in  some  mountain 
hut,  he  sends  on  the  necessary  fuel  and  food, 
and  sometimes  even  bedding.  In  all  these 
matters  you  do  not  need  to  trouble  at  all ;  if 
you  will  only  leave  it  altogether  to  him,  he 
will  think  of  everything,  arrange  everything, 
and  provide  everything ;  and  when  the  time 
comes  you  will  find  all  in  order,  your  shoes 
fresh  nailed,  your  alpenstock  new  spiked,  the 
porter  sent  on  with  provision,  and  the  coil  of 
strong  rope  and  the  ice-axe  all  ready  for 
the  difficult  places  which  you  do  not  yet 
know  of. 

But  many  travellers  do  not  even  know  that 
the  guide  is  thus  willing  and  comptetent ; 
they  do  not  ask,  or  perhaps  even  decline  his 
aid  and  advice.  Instead  of  throwing  it  all 
upon  his  responsibility,  they  take  adl  the 
trouble  themselves,  and  then  generally  find 
something  gone  wrong,  or  something  over- 
looked. 

2.  Before  you  start  the  guide  has  disposed 
of  all  those  heavier  matters  whif:h  you  could 
not  possibly  carry  for  yourself.  Very  often 
they  are  taken  completely  out  of  your  sight. 
Encumbered  with  these,  you  could  not  even 
set  out  on  your  journey,  much  less  progress 
quickly  and  pleasantly. 

But  there  aie  always  plenty  of  little  aflairs 
which  seem  mere  nothings  at  first,  bpt  which 
are  soon  found  to  be  real  burdens.  The 
guide  is  perfectly  willing  to  relieve  you  of  all 
tiiese.  They  are  no  weight  to  him ;  he  quite 
smiles  at  the  idea  of  its  being  any  trouble  to 
him  to  carry  them,  but  they  make  a  serious 
difference  to  you.  He  offers  to  take  them  at 
first,  and  if  you  decline,  though  he  may  not 
perhaps  offer  again,  he  will  cheerfully  take 
them,  when,  later  on,  you  feel  their  weight 
and  hand  them  one  by  one  to  him,  till  the 
very  last  is  given  up,  and  you  walk  lightly 
and  freely.  A  beginner  says  she  "  would 
rather  cany  her  little  knapsack,  it  is  really  no 
weight  at  aXi !"  and  thinks  a  parcel  or  two  in 
her  pocket  "  can't  make  any  difference,"  and 
prefers  wearing  her  waterproof,  because  "  it 
isn't  at  all  heavy."  But  she  has  not  gone  far 
before  she  is  very  glad,  if  a  sensible  girl,  to 
give  up  her  knapsack,  tiny  though  it  be ;  and 
then  she  finds  that  a  waterproof  won't  do  for 
climbing,  and  she  hands  that  over;  and  pre- 
sently she  even  empties  her  pocket,  and  the 
guide  trudges  away  with  it  all.  Then  she  is 
surprised  to  find  what  a  difference  it  does 
make,  and  understands  why  her  friend,  who 
knew  the  guide's  ways  better  and  gave  up 


every  single  thing  to  him  at  first,  is  getting 
along  so  cool  and  fresh  and  elastically.  But 
mark  that  the  weight  of  a  burden  is  seldom 
realised  till  we  really  are  going  uphill  and  in 
a  fair  way  to  make  progress.  Indeed,  this 
very  sensitiveness  to  weight  is  a  quick  test  of 
increased  gradient.  We  think  nothing  about 
it  as  long  as  we  are  walking  on  a  level  or 
slightly  downhill ;  but  as  soon  as  we  begin 
the  real  ascent  the  pull  of  the  little  burdens 
is  felt  at  once,  and  the  assistance,  which 
before  we  did  not  crave,  becomes  very  wel- 
come. It  is  then  that  we  feel  we  musi  "  lay 
aside  erwry  weight." 

3.  One  may  almost  certainly  distinguish 
between  a  tyro  and  an  old  hand  by  watdiing 
for  a  few  minutes  the  style  of  march.  A 
novice  will  walk  at  an  irregular  pace  accord- 
ing to  the  irregularities  of  Uie  ground,  making 
little  "spurts"  when  she  comes  to  an  easy 
bit,  and  either  putting  on  steam  or  lagging 
behind  for  extra  steep  ones;  stopping  to 
gather  flowers  and  poke  at  curious  boulders ; 
taking  long  or  short  steps  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  never  thinking  of  such  a 
thing  as  noticing,  much  less  imitating,  the 
steady  rhythm  of  the  guide's  walk.  Pro- 
bably she  expresses  her  astonishment  at  his 
unexpectedly  slow  pace,  and  would  prefer 
getting  on  a  little  faster;  very  likely  she 
dashes  ahead  or  aside,  and  presently  has  to 
be  recalled  to  the  track,  which  is  not  so  easy 
to  keep  as  she  supposed. 

One  with  more  experience  is  quite  content 
to  take  the  'guide's  pace,  knowing  certainly 
that  it  pays  in  the  long-run,  and  saves  an 
enormous  amount  of  fatigue,  and  therefore  of 
time  also.  Very  short  steps,  slowly,  silently, 
and  steadily  placed,  but  as  regular  as  martial 
music,  never  varying  in  beat,  never  broken 
by  alternation  of  strides  and  pauses — this  is 
the  guide's  example  for  uphill  work,  and  yet 
it  is  what  one  never  believes  in  till  one  has 
learnt  by  experience  that  one  gets  through 
twice  as  much  by  it. 

4.  It  is  wondoful  what  a  saving  of  fatigue 
it  is  if  from  the  very  beginning  one  obeys  the 
guide  implicitly  and  follows  him  exactly. 
You  spy  such  a  handy  "  short  cut,"  you  can 
see  so  precisely  where  you  can  join  me  path 
again,  it  will  save  you  such  a  provoking  long 
round,  you  can't  think  why  the  guide  does  not 
choose  it  I  So  away  you  go,  exulting  in  your 
cleverness,  straight  uphill,  instead  of  that 
tiresome  zigzag. 

But  it  is  rather  steeper  than  you  thought, 
and  you  get  just  a  little  out  of  breath;  and 
you  find  an  awkward  little  perpendicular  rkJc 
right  in  the  way,  and  you  musfi|;|^^fi;^fl94Jt,j(| 
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and  then  you  get  into  rhododendron  bushes 
which  are  thicker  than  you  thought,  and  you 
get  very  wet ;  and  then  you  see  your  com- 
panions reaching  the  point  you  are  making 
for,  and  you  Ecramble  and  hurry.  And  by 
the  time  you  have  done  with  your  short  cut, 
you  find  you  have  not  only  gained  no  time, 
but  that  the  few  minutes  away  from  the  guide 
have  heated  you  and  taken  more  out  of  you 
than  an  hour's  steady  following.  Later  in 
the  day  you  recollect  your  short  cuts  of  the 
morning,  and  wish  you  had  economised  your 
breath. 

5.  The  full  value  of  exact  following  is  not 
learnt  in  the  valleys  or  pastures.    It  is  on 
the  "  high  places  "  and  on  the  unsullied  snow- 
fields  that  one 
discovers  this. 

It  is  when 
we  are  high 
away  above  the 
green  slopes, 
seeing  no  track 
but  our  guide's 
own  footsteps, 
that  we  learo 
its  safety.  He 
set  his  foot  on 
that  stone — 
there  you  must 
set  yours,  for 
the  next  is 
loose  and 
would  betray 
you ;  he  plant- 
ed his  alpen- 
stock on  that 
inch  of  rock — 
there  you  must 
plant  yours,  for 
an  inch  either 
way  would  give 
DO  firm  hold ; 

he  climbed  by  that  jut  of  rock — so  must  you, 
for  the  other  would  be  too  hard  a  step ;  he 
sprang  but  halfway  over  that  torrent,  and  you 
must  do  the  same  at  cost  of  wetting  your 
feet,  for  he  knew  that  the  slab  of  rock  which 
you  could  have  reached  at  one  bound  was 
treacherously  slippery  and  dangerous. 

It  is  here  also  that  we  get  into  the  way  of 
instant  and  unquestioning  compliance  with 
every  word  our  guide  utters.  I  was  struck 
with  the  remark  of  a  Swiss  Alpine  Clubbist 
in  a  description  of  his  ascent  of  the 
Todi.  His  guide  suddenly  shouted  to  him, 
"  Turn  sharp  to  the  right ! "  He  saw  no  rea- 
son whatever  for  this,  but  obeyed  instantly.  The 
next  moment  an  immense  block  of  stone  fell 
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upon  the  spot  where  he  would  have  been  had 
he  hesitated  an  instant  or  even  looked  round 
to  satisfy  himself.  The  quick  and  practised 
eye  of  the  guide  saw  the  trembling  of  the 
loosened  mass  which  the  traveller  could  nol 
see.  A  query  would  have  been  fatal.  He 
added,  "  In  these  high  places  one  learns  to 
obey  one's  guide  without  stopping  to  ask 
'Why?'" 

But  when  the  snow-slopes,  so  cool  and 
pure  and  beautiful,  are  reached,  another  phase 
of  following  is  learnt.  There  is  not  the  ex- 
citement and  effort  of  the  rock-climbing,  and 
at  first  it  seems  very  quiet  and  easy  work, 
with  a  special  exhilaration  of  its  own,  making 
one  feel  as  if  one  had  started  quite  fresh,  all 

the  rest  of  the 
journey  count- 
ing for  nothing. 
Once  we  set 
out  on  such  a 
slope,  tracking 
after  our  guide 
in  a  geneml 
sort  of  way, 
rather  interest- 
ed in  making 
our  own  foot- 
prints, and 
hardly  distin- 
guishing his 
irom  those  of 
our  com- 
panions. II 
we  turned  to 
look  back,  it 
was  surprising 
what  a  number 
of  unconscious 
little  curves  our 
feet  had  made. 
But  the  snow 
was  rather  soft, 
and  we  soon  found  it  much  harder  work  than 
we  expected.  One  of  us  was  walking,  as  she 
always  did,  close  behind  the  guide,  because 
she  was  not  quite  so  strong  as  the  rest,  and 
was  therefore  under  his  especial  care.  Sud- 
denly she  called  out,  "  Oh,  do  set  your  feet 
exactly  in  the  guide's  footsteps,  you  can't 
think  how  much  easier  it  is  !"  So  we  tried 
it,  and  certainly  should  not  have  believed 
what  a  difference  it  would  make.  All  the  diffi- 
culty and  effort  seemed  gone;  the  fatiguing 
sinking  and  laborious  lifting  of  our  feet  was 
needless ;  we  set  them  now  exactly  where 
the  guide's  great  foot  had  trodden,  keeping 
his  order  of  right  and  left,  and  all  was  easy,  a 
hundred  steps  less  tc,U  ^U^,  ti^t^^^j^ 
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But  to  hav€  theflil!  benefit  of  this  one  needed 
to  keep  also  very  near  to  the  guide,  for  the 
last  comers  trod  rather  in  their  companions' 
footmarfM,  and  were  often  misled  by  some 
false  or  uncertain  treading  of  these,  which 
marred  the  perfectness  of  the  original  steps. 

6,  Thorough  knowledge  of  the  guide's 
langn:!ge  adds  both  to  the  enjoyment  and 
safety  of  our  following.  He  has  much  to 
tell  us  by  the  way,  and  is  always  reauly  to 
answer  questions  ar.d  give  information.  One 
vho  does  not  easily  understand  loses  a  great 
deal  A  companion  may  be  very  willing  to 
translate,  but  may  do  so  incorrectly,  and  in 
any  case  the  freshness  and  point  of  many  a 
remaric  is  lost ;  while  it  often  happens  that  the 
usual  interpreter  of  a  party  is  not  near  enough 
for  appeal,  or  too  tired  to  keep  up  the  inter- 
change. In  sudden  emerfpndes,  too,  it  may 
be  really  important  that  each  shoiild  person- 
ally understand,  and  thus  be  able  iiuAaiitly  to 
obey  the  guide's  directions. 

Moreover,  it  is  very  desirable  not  only  Avs 
to  "  know  his  voice,"  but  to  be  able  to  speak 
to  him  for  one's  self.  Once  one  of  us  slipped 
in  a  rather  awkward  place.  She  called  out, 
"  Stop  a  moment !"  but  the  guide  in  advance 
knew  no  English,  and  therefore  did  not  heed 
her,  and  but  for  the  quick  call  in  German  of 
another  who  saw  the  sl^,  she  might  have 
been  frightened  and  hurt. 

7.  When  we  come  to  really  difficult  places, 
or  glaciers  with  hidden  crevasses,  we  find  the 
use  of  the  coil  of  rope,  tins  is  fintened 
first  round  the  gtade  hims^  uid  then  romd 
the  rest  of  the  party^,  aSamag  a  leogth  o£ 
eight  or  ten  feet  between  eibdi.  Onoe  I 
questioned  tiie  strengdi  of  rope,  upon 
whit^  the  guide  nntwisled  it  a  little,  and 
showed  me  a  scariet  tliread  hidden  anong 
the  strands.  He  t<^  me  diat  this  was  the 
mark  that  it  was  a  real  Alpine-Club  rope, 
manufectnred  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and 
to  be  depended  upon  in  a  matter  of  life  and 
death.  It  is  remMkable  that  this  typical 
"line  of  scarlet  thread"  should  have  been 
selected  as  tiie  guarantee  of  safety. 

Once  roped  thus,  you  have  a  sense  of 
security  in  passing  what  would  otherwise  be 
very  dangerous  piaces,  especially  concealed 
crevasses.  And  not  only  a  sense,  but  a 
reality  of  security.  You  feel  the  snow  yield 
beneath  your  feet,  you  in,  and  you  have 
neither  hand  nor  foothold ;  you  get  perhaps 
a  glimpse  of  a  fathomless  blue  depth  below 
you.  If  you  struggle  you  only  break  away 
the  snow,  and  enlarge  the  cavity.  Bot  you 
are  in  no  real  da^er,  and  if  you  have  confi- 
dence in  your  gmde  and  the  rope,  you  wait 


quietly,  perhaps  even  smilingly,  till  yon  are 
hauled  out  of  the  hole,  and  landed  on  firm 
snow  again.  Why  ?  Because  you  are  firmly 
knotted  to  your  guide,  and  jUbo  to  all  the  rest 
of  your  par^.  You  had  not  even  time  to  call 
out  ere  he  felt  the  sudden  strain  upon  the 
rope,  and  instantly  turned  to  help  you,  dntw^ 
ing  you  easily  up  to  his  side  without  hmt. 
Your  friends  felt  the  shock  too,  bat  they 
could  not  do  mudi  to  hdp,  only  they  watched 
and  admired  the  gtride,  and  found  their  own 
fears  (if  they  had  any)  lessened,  and  dieir 
con6dence  in  him  and  his  rope  greatly  in- 
creased. 

But  it  is  the  guide  hinrself  who  bears  the 
brunt  of  these  difficulties.  He  goes  first, 
carefully  sounding  the  snow,  avoiding  many 
a  crevasse  which  we  should  never  have  sus- 
pected, and  sometimes  gettir^  a  fall  which 
would  have  been  ours  but  for  bis  trying  the 
way  for  us.  If  we  really  follow  his  steps^ 
exacdy  and  patiently,  the  probability  is  that 
we  never  go  in  at  all,  for  die  saow  tiiat  haa 
borne  his  weight  never  gives  w^  under  oars. 
But  if  we  swerve  even  a  few  inches  from  hia 
footmarks,  we  may  soon  find  oureelves  in  tiie 
predicament  described  above. 

8.  ScMKtimeswe  come  to  a  slope  of  firozen 
snow  so  steep  that  it  looks  absolutely  impwB- 
sible  to  climb  it  And  so  it  would  be,  but 
for  our  guide.  Our  impossibilities  only 
develop  his  resources.  Now  he  unshoulders 
his  ice-axe,  and  with  wonderful  rapidity  cots 
steps  by  which  we  ascend  even  more  casAy 
than  latberto.  And  we  notice  that  these 
extxa-d^Kuit  slopes  are  a  positive  adjutage 
to  us,  because  while  he  has  all  the  hard  tratk, 
we  Iwve  to  talce  1u%ath.  When  the 
steep  bit  is  passed,  we  have  gained  greatly  in 
hcght,  and  yet  we  feel  quite  fi-e^ened  for 
further  ascent  instead  of  fatigued. 

9.  The  guide  decides  your  rest  as  well  as 
your  progress,  if  you  are  wise  enough  to  let 
him.  He  very  soon  measures  your  powers, 
and  not  only  knows  precisely  when  a  cre- 
vasse is  just  too  wide  for  you  to  leap  widuxit 
help,  or  a  rock  just  too  awkward  for  you  to 
climb,  but  he  also  seems  to  knowprecise^rwhen 
you  had  better  mske  longer  or  shorter  halts. 
Sometimes  yon  are  nnwitimg  to  rest  when 
he  proposes  it,  and  perhaps  he  lets  yon  have 
your  own  way  and  go  on,  and  then  yon  are 
quite  certain  to  be  sorry  for  it.  But  more 
often  he  insists,  iud  then  you  alwa3rs  find  he 
was  right,  and  that  he  had  timed  the  haJc 
better  than  you  would  have  done.  Then, 
wiAout  waiting  to  be  asked,  he  unfastens 
yom  wraps,  contrives  a  seat  upon  the  snow, 
:md  folds  a  shawl  ronnd  you.    It  isj^  ^se^ 


"AT  EVENTIDE  IT  SHALL  BE  LIGHT." 


saying  you  do  not  feel  cold,  he  is  responsible 
for  you,  and  knows  what  is  safe,  and  mil  not 
let  you  risk  getting  chilled  by  the  subtle  glacier 
wind.  Then  he  gives  you  the  provision  he 
has  carried  for  you,  meat,  and  bread,  and 
wine,  and  leaves  no  little  stone  unturned  to- 
wards making  your  halt  as  refreshing  and 
pleasant  as  possible.  There  is  no  need  for 
you  to  be  calculating  time,  and  fidgeting 
about  going  on  ;  he  knows  how  much  is  yet 
before  you,  and  he  will  tell  you  when  it  is 
time  to  be  moving  again. 

10.  I  mentioned  that  the  weakest  of  our 
party  was  specially  cared  for.  Sometimes 
while  the  others  had  merely  general  orders, 
she  bad  his  strong  arm,  and  thus  escaped 
the  slips  wluch  the  more  independent  ones 
now  and  then  made.  Weakness  or  ailments 
proved  his  patience  and  care.  On  one  occa- 
sion the  "  mountain  sickness  "  which  some- 
times befalls  travellers  on  great  heights  sud- 
denly attacked  one  not  accustomed  to  fail  in 
strength,  and  then  nothing  could  exceed 
Joseph's  kindness  and  attention.  He  made 
a  wonderfully  comfortable  couch  on  the  snow, 
told  us  what  was  the  matter,  administered 
advice  and  wine,  and  waited  patiently  and 
sympathetically  till  his  patient,  completely 
prostrate  for  an  hour,  felt  able  to  stand. 
Then  in  a  firm  decided  tone  he  said,  "  Ich 
tibemehme  die  Knmke  I"  (/  undertake  flie 
sick  one !)  and  leaving  t^e'  other  guides  to 
attend  to  all  else,  his  powerful  um  helped 
"die  Kianke"  down  to  a  level  where  the 
less  rarefied  air  soon  set  all  to  rights. 

11.  It  is  imderstood  that  a  true  Swiss 
guide  is  literally  "  faithful  imto  death,"  that 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  risk  his  own  life  for 
the  sake  of  his  charge,  and  that  instances  are 
known  in  which  it  has  not  (»ly  berai  riaked, 


but  actually  sacrificed.  We  have  never  been 
in  a  position  to  prove  this,  but  the  undoubted 
fact  completes  the  illustration.  Yet  this 
completion  only  shows  the  imperfection. 
For  that  poor  fmthfiil  guide  may  perish  with 
the  traveller,  and  not  instead  of  him ;  the 
sacrifice  may  be  all  in  vain  where  the  power 
and  the  will  are  not  commensurate.  In  such 
illustrations  we  may  learn  as  much  by  the 
contrasts  as  by  the  similarities;  and  how 
often,  as  in  this  instance,  does  the  very 
failure  of  an  earthly  type  bring  out  the  glory 
and  perfection  of  the  antitype.  Our  glorious 
Guide,  who  has  called  us  to  the  journey,  and 
whose  provision  for  it  is  "  without  money  and 
without  price,"  cannot  fidl  in  his  undertaking. 
All  who  are  in  his  covenant  hands  are  "  kept 
by  the  power  of  God  thnsugh  faith  unto  sal- 
vation," and  "  shall  never  perish."  What  He 
hath  begun  He  will  perform,  for  He  "is  able 
to  keep  you  from  falling,  and  to  present  you 
faultless  before  the  presence  of  his  glory  with 
exceeding  joy."  He  is  not  merely  wilKng  to 
lay  down  his  life,  but  He  hath  laid  it  down 
for  us,  and  now  death  cannot  touch  our 
Leader  any  more ;  He  hath  "  the  po\ver  of 
an  endless  life,"  and  we  are  united  to  that 
life  by  the  strong  cords  of  his  eternal  purpose 
and  his  everlasting  love,  which  no  firiction 
can  weaken,  and  no  stroke  can  sever.  How- 
ever tremendous  the  gulf  beneadi  us,  if  thus 
united  to  Him,  He  will  lead  us  on  till  our 
feet,  no  longer  weary,  stand  ^  above  the 
cloads  upon  the  mountain  of  oot  God,  never 
to  repass  the  toils  and-dangere  of  the  ascent, 
never  to  return  to  the  valley,  never  to  part 
from  the  strong  and  loving  Guide  who  has 
led  us  to  such  a  Hitherto  of  rest  and 
wonder,  and  to  such  a  Henceforth  of  joy  and 
praise.         Frances  ridlbv  havergau 


"AT  EVENTIDE  IT  SHALL  BE  LIGHT." 

By  the  author  op  "Chronicles  of  the  ScHBrnJEao-CorrA  Family." 


T7ORTH  to  thy  work  from  mom  tiB  nigH 
Tlaotij^  fog  and  din  tliy  peUi  wotdd 
be; 

Whilit  I  at  boiae  upon  dw  hei^ 

Would  work,  and  rest,  and  wait  for  thee. 

But  now  along  the  way  of  life 

Through  dust  and  din  my  path  must  be. 
Whilst  thou,  aJsove  all  mists  and  strife, 

Waitest  at  Home,  on  high,  for  me. 

I  will  not  call  them  "  weary  ways ; " 
No  murmur  over  left  thy  lips  1 


I  mil  not  aifj^.o'er.  "dreary  di^" 
Tfasiig^  daduned.  by-  tl^  li^'s  «cli(»& 

A  Presence  wraps  me  everywhere. 
The  Presence  in  which  thou  art  blest ; 

The  Face,  the  Sun  of  Worlds,  is  tbere, 
y«t  bright  t»  ufl  liie  gliftenhig  wca. 

The  work  is  good,  the  way  is  right- 
But  yet,  T  think,  an  hour  shall  be 

At  evening  on  the  home-like  bei|dM^  . 
Which  will  be  morn3tgii^i5^(yP©OQle 
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ORPHANS  AND  IMBECILES. 


ABOUT  the  year  1 780,  a  young  man  of  a 
goodly  stock  of  Dorsetshire  yeomen 
came  up  to  London  from  that  county  to  fol- 
low his  trade  of  watchmaking,  and  attaching 
himself  to  the  Independent  Church  on  the 
Pavement  at  Moorfields,  at  once  took  his 
share  in  the  visiting  of  the  poor.  He  had  gone 
one  Sunday,  at  the  pastor's  request,  to  visit  a 
dying  man  in  a  low  court  near  Drury  Lane, 
when  he  heard  in  an  adjoining  room  a  female 
voic?  offering  up  prayer.  He  went  in,  and 
saw  by  the  bedside  a  young  woman,  whom 
he  soon  found  out  was  an  orphan,  by  name 
Mary  Anne  Mullens.  Her  story  was  like  a 
modem  version  of  a  certain  old  nursery  tale, 
only  that  the  might  of  Christian  love  in  her 
had  reversed  the  sequel.  She  had  lost  her 
mother  in  infancy,  and  her  father  while  still 
young ;  and  she  was  robbed  of  what  little 
worldly  property  was  left  to  her  and  cast  adrift. 
But  she  betook  herself  to  teaching,  and 
opening  an  adventure  school  in  Little  Britain, 
found  that,  in  midst  of  the  hard  fight  for 
bread,  she  could  help  others.  She  devoted 
herself  to  visiting  the  poor  and  the  suffering ; 
and  "  became  practically  a  sister  of  mercy 
among  the  afflicted  of  Mr.  Winter's  church, 
meeting  in  New  Cour^  Carey  Stree^  of  which 
she  was  a  member." 

These  two,  meeting  in  drcumstances  so 
singular  and  impressive,  were  soon  afterwards 
manied,  and  to  them  were  bom  several 
children,  who  died  in  infancy ;  but  the  fourth 
lived  to  illustrate  on  the  widest  sphere  of 
action  the  principles  which  had  guided  his 
parents.  In  spite  of  the  war-taxes — the  bread 
at  i6^(f.  per  quartern  loaf — they  managed 
to  give  this  child  and  two  younger  ones  who 
had  been  spared  to  them  the  best  education 
th^t  was  within  reach ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
in  every  possible  way  they  tried  to  interest 
their  children  in  missionary  and  philanthropic 
enterprises.  The  mother,  we  are  told, 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  takmg  the  eldest 
boy  to  missionary  meetings.  They  witnessed 
together  the  setting  apart  and  sailing  of  two 
young  missionaries,  and  the  next  morning  at 
break  of  day,  being  the  Sabbath,  we  find  her 
praying  that  some  good  thing  might  appear 
in  the  heart  of  her  boy. 

But  grace  needs  time  to  grow,  especially 
in  young  hearts.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  the 
boy  left  his  father's  roof  to  be  regularly 
apprenticed  to  his  trade,  and  was  tempted 
by  his  master's  sons  into  play-going  and  other 
doubthil  pastimes.   The  remembrance  of  bis 


mother  abode  with  htm,  and  soon  he  takes  a 
memOTable  resolve  to  separate  himself  com- 
pletely from  his  ungodly  companions :  he  de- 
termined to  leaveandreturnhome,  even  though 
the  cancelling  of  his  indentures  should  involve 
loss.  His  parents  were  pleased  rather  than 
otherwise  at  this  step ;  and  the  boy,  resolving 
to  become  as  good  an  artificer  as  if  he  had 
served  an  apprenticeship,  established  himself 
in  his  father's  garret,  to  work  as  best  he  could. 
Books,  however,  were  too  attractive  for  him 
to  allow  of  his  entire  devotion  to  watch- 
making. His  fa^er,  in  the  midst  of  Sunday- 
school  teaching  and  itinerant  preaching  to 
"  the  poor  heathen  round  them  "  (to  which  last 
he  had  been  earnestly  incited  by  his  wife), 
discovered  the  necessity  of  prosecuting  the 
study  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  naturally 
enough  he  was  soon  joined  by  his  son, 
whose  passion  for  study  had  grown  day  by 
day.  "  They  read  together  the  works  of  the 
old  divines,  and  learned  together  to  under- 
stand the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  the 
original  tongues."  Moreover,  the  son  accom- 
panied the  father  on  those  itinerant  preach- 
ings at  Barking-side,  Woodford,  Bonder's 
End,  Lewisham,  Dulwich,  and  other  places. 
The  picture  of  the  two  going  forth  in  their 
blessed  work  is  very  quaint  and  striking : — 

"They  left  home  early;  the  itioerant  preacher 
with  bis  weU'Wom  concordance  in  hand,  and  (he 
helpful  youth  carrying  the  Bible ;  the  father  discoorsing 
as  he  went  along  the  dusty  roads,  and  the  son  turning 
up  the  references  required  with  ease  and  rapidity. 
Returning  at  night  after  three  services,  it  was  their 
custom  to  while  away  the  time  by  singing,  as  of  old, 
or  by  repeating  hymns.  On  reaching  home,  they 
recounted,  in  ean  seriously  inclined,  *  the  texts  and 
doctrines  of  the  day.' " 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  under 
such  guidance  and  example,  the  lad  should 
desire  to  devote  himself  more  exclusively  to 
the  teaching  and  preaching  of  the  Word.  He 
accordingly  relinquished  the  watchmaking, 
and  began  to  study  with  a  view  to  the  Inde- 
pendent ministry.  After  a  successful  course 
at  Hackney  College,  with  occasional  preach- 
ing tours,  he  became  minister  of  the  New 
Road  Chapel,  London,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-five,  and  was  afterwards,  while  yet 
young,  transferred  to  a  charge  at  Hackney. 
He  immediately  took  an  active  part  in  all 
benevolent  and  religious  work,  being  espe- 
cially prominent  in  the  founding  of  the  East 
London  Auxiliary  to  the  Sunday  Scliool 
Union  and  the  East  London  Bible  Society. 
The  grounds  on  which  he  ^^loceeded  in  this 
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raatter  show  clearly  that  he  had  completely 
grasped  the  relation  between  Christianity  and 
true  social  reform — a  point  which  all  his  after 
efforts  were  faithfully  devoted  to  exhibiting. 
"  I  have  been  at  great  pains,"  he-sa]^,  "to 
impress  upon  the  poor  that  the  Sabbath  is 
their  day,  that  the  sanctuary  is  their  house, 
and  that  the  Kbie  is  their  book." 

With  a  ready  imagination,  large  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  no  ordinary  powers  of  ex- 
pression, it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  litera- 
ture should  have  a  strong  fascination  for  such 
a  one ;  and  he  wrote  some  works  of  fiction 
which  are  yet  refeired  to,  and  compiled  a 
h]^n-book  and  imposed  hymns  which  are 
still  snng  in  our  churches,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  was  ministering  to  increasing  congre- 
gations and  establishing  a  reputation  as  an 
eloquent  preacher.  But  going  about  amongst 
the  poor  as  he  did,  and  seeing  the  sufiering  and 
the  woe  that  found  no  tongue  and  no  relieving 
touch,  at  an  early  stage  he  was  moved  to  do 
what  he  could  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  much- 
neglected  class.  Orphanages  are  now  so 
common,  and  the  benefits  they  confer  upon 
society  so  well  understood  and  universally 
acknowledged,  that  it  is  perhaps  hardly  pos- 
sible to  estimate  the  amount  of  moral  courage 
and  resolution  required  in  Andrew  Reed, 
who  was  then  a  comparatively  obscure  man, 
to  venture  on  the  task  of  founding  an  orphan 
home.  And  it  is  because  bis  literary  work 
was  first  of  all  stimulated  by  this  determina- 
tion that  we  have  here  referred  to  his  writings, 
all  the  profits  from  which  were  to  be  devoted 
to  this  or  to  kindred  objects.  In  1816,  he 
said  of  his  first  publication,  "  The  profits,  if 
any,  are  to  be  given  to  the  Orphan  Asylum — 
a  charity  in  which  I  have  a  deep  stake.'*  But 
even  this  is  not  the  first  hint  of  the  scheme. 
For  his  mother's  house  had  itself  become  an 
orphanage.    We  find  him  writing : — 

*'  Some  mysteiy  is  made  about  my  interest  in  or- 
phans. It  has  been  sud  that  a  poor  child  had  been 
left  at  our  docnr,  and  that  we  gave  it  shelter.  That  is 
not  tme.  My  mother  was  an  orphan,  and  she  found 
a  home  ;  and,  in  her  turn,  she  gave  a  home  to  more 
than  one ;  and,,  being  called  to  visit  a  dying  man 
whose  ereat  sorrow  in  death  was  leaving  his  mother- 
less duldien,  she  gave  him  a  promise  to  be&iend 
them." 

Even  so  early  as  1811  Andrew  Reed  and 
his  sister  Martha,  when  residing  in  the  East 
of  London,  sought  out  and  took  pity  on 
some  motherless  children  in  Wapping,  whom 
for  a  time  they  supported  entirely.  The 
conviction  of  the  necessity  for  an  orphan 
home  was  thus  a  slowly-matured  one,  and 
when  at  length  the  time  came  for  carrying  it 
into  effect,  very  admirable  were  Uie  energy 


and  tact  which  Dr.  Reed  brought  to  the  task. 
He  enlisted  others  of  all  denominations  in  the 
work,  and  showed  his  forecast  by  assodating 
with  himself  a  cleigyman,  to  whose  name  he 
gave  the  first  place.  He  managed  to  gain 
the  ear  of  royalty  and  to  secure  co-operation 
firom  the  throne.  The  Dukes  of  Gloucester 
and  Clarence  were  among  the  earliest  sub- 
scribers. "  The  Duchess  of  Kent,"  he  states, 
'*  has  been  pleased  to  say  that  we  shall  have 
her  help,  and  that  of  her  little  orphan  daugh- 
ter, Victoria,  to  *  a  cause  which,  had  he  lived, 
her  father  woidd  have  espoused.' "  Men  of 
different  characters  and  portions  were  willing 
to  render  him  help;  and  soon  the  Orphan 
Asylum,  a  splendid  building  at  Clapton,  had 
upwards  Of  four  hundred  inmates. 

But,  no  sooner  did  Dr.  Reed  see  this 
asylum  secure  in  the  affection  and  support 
of  the  country,  than  he  was  busy  scheming 
out  another,  equally  needed,  if  not  even  more 
so.    In  all  the  orphan  institutions  yet  esta-  j 
blished,  no  provision  was  made  for  children  1 
under  seven  years  of  age.     Many  heart-  | 
rending  cases  of  infants  had  been  brought  to 
his  notice ;  and  he  now  set  aboiU:  founding  ! 
an  asyltun  for  their  benefit,  which  issued  ere 
long  in  the  Infant  Orphan  Asylum,  first  at 
Hackney  and  then  at  Wanstead.   His  wis-  i 
dom  was  well  seen  in  the  rules  he  laid  down 
for  the  nurses  here;  dwelling  on  the  absolute  | 
need  of  currents  of  .&esh  air  passing  con- 
tinually through  the  nursery.    He  says,  too,  | 
"  Remember  that  the  eye  needs  agreeable 
objects  on  which  to  gaze,  the  ear  needs  sweet ' 
harmony,  and  the  heart  needs  human  sym-  | 
pathy,  as  surely  as  the  stomach  requires  suit- 
able food.    Children  love  birds  and  flowers.  ' 
Birds,  flowers,  and,  children  love  air  and  j 
light.    Those  who  love  children,  love  also  j 
birds  and  flowers ;  and  such  are  fitted  by 
Providence  to  become  their  best  nurses."  | 

It  is  needless  for  us  here  to  go  into  details  , 
concerning  these  two  institutions ;  for,  unfor- 
tunately, owing  to  a  differmce  arising  regard-  j 
ing  the  methods  more  perhaps  than  the 
principles  of  the  religious  teaching,   Dr.  \ 
Reed  felt  it  his  duty  to  retire,  in  1843,  from 
any  share  in  the  management  of  institutions 
which  he  had  founded.   But  he  can  say : — 

"There  is  abundant  cause  for  thankfulness.  Z  am 
grateful  that  it  was  put  into  my  heart  to  form  the 
charity  that  I  have  been  permitted  for  sixteen  years 
to  foster,  and  that  Providence  has  so  graciously  smiled 
upon  it.  It  has  dwelt  on  my  mind  niglit  and  day  ; 
the  children's  affection,  like  tendrils,  have  twined 
round  my  heart,  <mly  to  be  brokeo.  1  have  visiied 
them  and  thdr  Ytasae  twice  or  thiice  a  week,  and  now 
I  must  never  cross  the  threshold.  .  .  .  StjOT^Iit^h 
a  year  has  passed,  when  I  riddligiti'^eiMsliAilxiuuv  : 
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direction,  and  pass  round  it,  like  a  silly  bird  fluttering 
about  the  nest  &om  which  some  rude  hand  had  driven 
it." 

The  presents  of  toys  to  the  children  were 
still  always  sent  at  Christmas,  and  were  con- 
tinned  to  them  by  his  will. 

But  this  change,  whidi  seemed  at  first  only 
an  adverse  circumstance,'  was  destined  to  be 
more  widely  beneficial  in  the  founding  of 
other  charities,  which  probably  would  not 
have  been  founded,  or  if  founded  would  not 
have  been  so  successfully  developed  had  it 
not  been  for  the  lessons  of  wisdom  and  pa- 
tience that  were  gathered  from  these  disap- 
pointments. It  was  not  in  Dr.  Reed's  nature 
to  sit  down  in  regret  and  despondency :  it 
was  essential  to  him  that  he  should  work,  and 
have  \aige  objects  of  interest  for  his  wide 
humati  sympathy  to  rest  on  and  to  cherish. 
So  he  at  once  set  about  founding  another 
asylum  for  orphans— the  Asylum  for  Father- 
less Children  at  Reedham — ^in  which  should 
be  combined  the  best  features  of  both  the 
asyltmns  he  had  before  established. 

"  This  charity,"  says  the  founder,  "provides  for  the 
destitute  orpbaa  in  his  ereatest  extremity;  if  the 
father  shourd  have  died  oefore  its  birth,  or  if  tiie 
mother  sfaoukl  have  expired  on  tbeinstantof  ksbeing, 
on  that  instant  this  coarity  would  receire  it  into  its 
bosom.  What  it  will  do  for  one  it  will  dointhesaaw 
catholic  love  for  all,  without  respect  to  Jew  or  Geotilf, 
cflofomBt  or  diaieiatr." 

We  visited  this  institution  a  short  time  ago, 
and  were  much  gratified  both  with  the  sani- 
tary and  the  educational  arrangements.  The 
house  is  beautifully  situated  on  an  elevation 
<Jose  on  the  main  railway  line  at  Caterham. 
The  grounds  are  beautifully  laid  out.  One 
wing  is  devoted  to  the  boys,  and  another  to 
the  girls,  either  wing  ending  in  a  covered 
playground  well  filled  ^ith  gymnastic  a|^li- 
ances.  Inside,  the  corridors  are  wide,  the 
dormitories  lo^  and  well  ventilated,  though 
we  might  have  preferred  them  smaller;  the 
centre  of  the  building  being  a  noble  dinbg- 
halL  Everything,  in  fact,  is  in  the  most 
admirable  order,  beautifully  fresh  and  airy. 
And,  certainly,  if  we  were  pleased  with  this 
department,  there  was  no  cause  for  disap- 
pointment when  we  passed  into  the  school- 
rooms. Furnished  with  everj'  modem  appli- 
ance— the  walls  hung  with  coloured  prints 
of  natural  history  specimens,  and  cases  of 
objects  in  each  room  suited  to  the  class  for 
whom  it  is  intended — ^it  struct  us  at  once 
tiat  surely  those  rooms  had  yielded  sugges- 
tions for  the  new  London  School-board 
Schools,  some  of  which  we  had  shortly  before 
visited.  Having  been  invited  by  Miss  Wood 
Co  ask  any  questions  we  thought  fit,  we  made 


good  use  of  our  opportunity,  and  plied  the 
pupils  with  queries  in  geography,  Scripture 
history,  natu^  history,  and  roots  of  words, 
quite  out  of  the  ordinary  beat,  and  received 
such  answers  as  showed  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary amount  of  knowledge.  The  singing, 
too,  was  good.  The  infant  school  was,  if  pos- 
sible, even  more  interesting.  Here  the  chil- 
dren, some  of  them  mere  ii^nts,wont  through 
the  song  drill  of  the  Xindergaiten  with  more 
than  usual  proficiency,  and  the  little  questions 
put  to  them  showed  also  that  the  instruction 
was  thorough,  though  fitted  to  their  years. 

Needlework  necessarily  fonns  unimportant 
partrin  the  training  of  the  girls,as  themakiog 
of  all  their  own  clothes  and  outfits,  also  some 
of  the  boys*  outfits,  devolve  upon  them. 
Each  senior  girl  is  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
two  or  three  juniors,  and  is  held  responsible 
for  the  neatness  of  their  clothes  nod  general 
appearance.  House  and  latmdry  work,  of 
course,  also  comes  in  for  a  share  of  attention. 

At  the  boys'  side,  under  Mr.  Edraed,  it 
was  the  same.  Some  specimens  of  orna- 
mental writing  and  drawing  certainly  asto- 
nished us.  We  are  quite  sure  that  few  mid- 
dle-class schools  in  London,  for  attendance 
at  which  hi^h  fees  are  paid,  could  have  shown 
a  more  saosfactory  result  As  Air.  Curtis, 
the  inspector,  says, Great  painsare  evidently 
taken  to  ground  them  in  the  elements  of 
knowledge,  and  to  in(^ce  such  a  love  of 
learning  that  they  will  not  neglect  self-improve- 
ment on  retiring  from  the  school." 

In  addition,  5ie  boys  are  taught  to  do  most 
of  the  work  in  their  own  department,  as  bed- 
making,  boot  and  knife  cleaning,  sweeping, 
dusting,  iSic. ;  and  they  are  trained  to  be 
handy  in  the  grounds,  the  workshop,  and 
ofiice.  On  leaving  at  the  ^e  of  fourteen 
they  almost  invariably  find  immediate  employ- 
ment in  which  they  seldom  fail  to  aicceed. 
"  Many,"  sajrs  the  report,  "  have  now  grown 
in>  to  ncmhood;  and  1^  thor  excellent 
characters,  their  oft-repeated  expresstoos  of 
gratitude  for  the  education  they  have  reocired, 
and  by  their  contributions  afford  mudi  en- 
couragement to  those  who  visit  and  provide 
for  the  fatherless."  There  are  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty-five  children  at  Reedham, 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  boys  under  Mr. 
Edmed,  ninety  girls  in  the  first  class,  and  fifty- 
three  children  in  the  infant  school  Of  the 
two  hundred  and  seventy  boys  who  have  left, 
the  position  of  only  eighteen  is  unknown,  the 
rest  being  in  .^ood  situations  and  doing  well ; 
some  of  &em  indeed  attaining  a  marked  mea- 
Gure  of  success. 

It  is  veiy  creditable,  also,  tetkis  institution 
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that  all  the  teachers  for  a  long  period,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Edmed  and  Miss  Wood, 
who  have  been  there  for  many  years,  have 
been  trained  at  Reedham.  Some  of  the 
fiends  <^  the  institution  pay  stated  visits 
to  it,  and  Mis.  Spalding  and  others  .give 
regular  treats  and  entertunments,  vhich  are 
much  lodged  forward  to.  The  affectionate 
manner  in  which  the  ctuldren  regard  Mrs. 
Layton  and  the  teachers  showed  that  more 
the  family  feeling  subsists  at  Reedham  than 
is  to  be  found  in  some  institutions  of  the  same 
kind,  though  this  is  really  the  sine  qua  n<m  of 
true  success  in  one  and  all  of  them. 

What  is  more  surprising  in  Dr.  Reed's  life 
than  in  that  of  most  men  is  the  manner  in 
which  he  held  one  idea  in  abeyance  till  he 
had  found  practical  expression  for  the  other. 
To  Ais  he  owed  much  <^  his  success.  He 
must  see  one  vessel  well  launched  before  he 
began  to  build  ano&er,  however  dear  his 
plau.  So  early  as  1837,  while  yet  Reedham 
was  not,  and  flie  differences  had  not  arisen 
which  separated  him  from  Dalston  and  Wan- 
stead,  we  find  him  concerned  about  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  idiots  who  were  exposed 
to  all  kinds  of  thoughtlessness  and  cruelty. 
Over  and  over  again  the  idea  recurred,  but 
had  to  be  put  aside.  In  1846,  however,  he 
began  to  see  his  way  more  clearly,  and  wrote, 
•**  Now  I  will  go  the  lowest"  Very  soon 
after  this,  his  decision  was  reinforced  by  an 
application  from  a  member  of  his  own  chiurch 
on  behalf  of  her  idiot  child,  for  whom  no 
j^acx  could  be  found.  He  visited  the  Con- 
tinait,  made  an  examination  into  the  mode 
of  crai^ctiiig  the  imbecile  department  of  the 
Bic€tre,  and  came  home  ready  for  action. 
Some  men  of  note  and  of  wealth  came  to  his 
help,  and  the  institution  was  founded  In 
October,  1847.  It  is  in  many  respects  the 
greatest  and  the  most  interesting  of  Dr. 
Reed's  achievements,  and  it  is  certainly  the 
most  complete  and  perfectly  realised.  A 
better  position  for  the  building  <XHild  hardly 
have  been  found  than  Earkwood.  The 
house  occupies  a  gentle  elevation,  looking 
down  over  a  fine  sweep  of  country  towards 
the  rising  hills.  It  is  aiiy  and  elevated, 
and  thou£^  it  is  on  a  clay  soil,  has  been 
found  en&rely  beahhy.  We  have  had  the 
.pleasure  of  visiting  it  both  on  a  fSte  and  on 
an  ordinary  woiibng-day,  and  will  shortly 
describe  for  our  readers,  as  well  as  we  can, 
its  aspect  on  the  latter. 

Advancing  up  the  path,  we  see  various 
^oups  of  men  at  work — so  systematic  and 
mdustrious  that  we  are  surprised  to  learn 
afterwards  that  they  are  inmates  and  not  hired 


gardeners.  Reaching  the  door,  we  are  told 
that  we  can  at  once  see  through  the  building. 
We  are  first  conducted  over  the  working- 
rooms.  Here  are  a  band  of  bootmakers, 
stitching  away  industriously,  and  evidently 
very  proud  of  their  work ;  one  bearded  fellow 
coming  forward  to  diow  us  a  neatly-stitdied 
"upper,"  of  which  he  is  proud  as  a  child. 
"  I  done  it  all  myself,"  he  says, "  every  stitch 
of  it and  he  falls  to  rubbing  his  fingers  over 
the  seams  right  lovingly.  Then  through 
rows  of  brush  and  mat-makers,  we  pass  into 
a  room  where  the  industrial  capacity  is 
limited  to  picking  down  the  materials  for 
the  mats ;  little  fellows  running  to  shake 
hands  with  us,andperiiaps  ask  for  a  halfpenny. 
Many  of  these  here  have  defective  speech,  we 
notice,  and  some  are  paralyzed.  Then  we 
pass  on  to  the  printing-room  to  see  sur- 
prising woric  in  Uiat  kind,  types  being  set, 
formes  imposed,  and  the  press  wrought  by 
imbeciles.  In  the  tailors*  shop,  too,  very 
good  work  is  being  done;  and  evidently  there 
is  some  real  talent  for  carpentry,  for  much  of 
the  furniture  of  the  institution  has  been  made 
in  the  carpenter's  shop ;  while  one  man,  wlio 
has  a  genius  for  ^ip-aix:diitecture,  in  a  room 
of  his  own,  constructs  vessels  of  a  remarkable 
character,  and  carves  breast-pins  out  of  bits 
of  ivory,  some  of  which  are  most  original  and 
beautifuL  You  are  surprised  at  such  evidence 
of  talent,  and  ask  why  the  man  is  bere^  to 
be  told  tlat  his  mediMtical  skill  is  sometimes 
turned  into  channels  tiliat  prove  him  to  be,  if 
not  idiotic,  certainly  a  subject  to  be  looked 
after  closely.  The  Imen  room,  too,  affords  a 
sphere  for  a  number  of  the  woateii,  where  they 
sew  and  mend  under  efficient  inspection  and 
guidance.  All  through  the  kitchen  and 
kundry— which  are  fitted  up  with  wonder- 
fully complete  appliances — patients  are  scat- 
tered through  Uie  staff,  and  it  was  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  interesting  sights  to  see  these 
imbeciles  doing  their  part  in  serving  out  the 
dinner,  as  it  was  one  of  the  most  touching  to 
see  the  crowd  in  the  diiuag-hall  eating  it. 
The  food  is  good  and  ample.  The  girls  sit  at 
one  side  the  hall,  and  ^e  men  at  t£e  other; 
an  attendant  at  the  head  of  each  table  to 
keep  OTdo-;  and  though  some  do  not  eat 
elegantly,  there  is  nothing  that  could  be  called 
repulsive.  Some,  of  course,  w^  there  who 
could  not  feed  themselves.  Of  the  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  in  hall,  seventy-three  have 
the  food  cut  up  for  them,  sixty  eat  mince 
with  a  spoon,  and  fourteen  are  fed.  Others, 
again,  there  are  so  filled  with  their  hobbi-^s, 
that  it  is  very  eaisy  to  divert,  tibem  from  their 
eating.  There  sat  th^^^^^t^t^e^(op^]le 
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arithmetical  instinct,  able  to  multiply  four 
figures  by  four  at  once,  and  with  absolute 
correctness ;  and  beyond  him  a  little,  the 
man  with  the  historical  memory,  who  could 
tell  you  tihe  date  of  any  great  world-event, 
and  after  having,  as  from  a  book,  recited 
answers  to  your  queries  for  a  whole  hour, 
would  plaintively  ask  you, "  Now,  am  I  an 
idiot  ?"  and  &e  moment  aker  that  say  some- 
thing very  nonsensical.  Then  over  against 
him  again  was  the  burying  man,  who  kept  a 
record  of  all  the  deaths,  and  had  a  pro- 
spective interest  in  each  one's  funeral ;  and 
up  at  the  far  end  the  lad  who  fancied  himself 
a  prince's  son,  and  was  prone  to  assume  royal 
airs.  Any  innocent  fancy  or  liking,  however, 
is  gratified  :  and  those  patients  who  are  fond 
of  living  creatures  are  allowed  to  have  their 
pets,  while  those  who  have  a  love  for  flowers 
find  work  with  the  gardeners.  Bearded  men 
talk  like  little  children,  but  there  are  not  a  few 
who  cannot  talk  at  all,  and  make  known  their 
wants,  and  express  their  feelings,  by  inarticu- 
late gurgling  sounds.  The  exceptionally  deve- 
loped faculties  somehow  affect  us  as  strangely 
as  the  lack  of  any  faculty  at  all ;  for  they  are 
always  found  in  association  with  the  most 
puzzling  perversities,  defects,  and  oddities. 

And  now  we  pass  into  the  school.  It  is 
divided  into  six  classes,  as  follow : — 

*'  1st  Class — Read  in  Testameat,  write  seotences  in 
copy'books,  count  pretty  well,  and  add  a  little. 
Sod  Class — Read  easy  words  by  speUioe,  write  easy 
words,  count  to  fifty  or  sixty.  3rd  Qass — Know 
nearly  all  the  letters,  can  write  a  Tew  letters,  count 
to  thirty  or  forty.  4th  Class — Know  a  few  letters, 
make  strokes  on  the  slate,  count  to  ten  or  twenty. 
5th  Class — Know  a  letter  or  two,  scribble  on  the 
luate,  imitate  the  shape  of  one  or  two  letters  with 
ieces  of  wood,  count  very  little,  speak  a  little,  a  few 
now  their  own  names.  6th  Class— Most  of  these 
will  come  when  they  are  called  or  signalled." 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  the  marked 
disparity  of  age.  Bearded  men  stand  beside 
mere  boys ;  but  there  is  no  hint  here  of 
the  worst  phases  of  the  affliction.  In  one 
class  they  are  getting  a  lesson  in  singing ; 
and  we  very  soon  have  good  proof  that  they 
like  it.  The  teacher  repeats  the  verse  to  be 
sung  first  slowly,  as  a  whole,  and  then,  as 
they  sing  to  the  lead  of  the  harmonium,  it  is 
repeated  line  by  line,  for  some  of  them  cannot 
read.  They  sing  well,  on  the  whole;  and, 
when  told  to  do  so,  they  keep  time  with  their 
hands,  or  by  other  motions  of  the  body. 

Then  we  pass  into  a  lower  class,  where 
an  assistant-master  is  endeavouring  to  teach 
numbers  by  means  of  beads  strung  on  wires 
in  a  frame.  But  many  of  these  poor  creatures 
cannot  grasp  the  simplest  lesson  without  great 
efTort,  and  it  has  to  be  gone  over  again  and 


again,  with  a  wearisome  iteration  that  must 
demand  in  the  teacher  the  utmost  patience. 
Yet  some  of  the  scholars,  by  slow  degrees, 
learn  to  write,  and  others  draw  beautifully. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  get  many  of  them 
to  understand  any  rule,  or  to  follow  a  set 
system  of  any  kind ;  indeed,  sometimes  the 
first  lesson — to  leam  to  sit  still — ^is  the  most 
difficult  of  all,  and  a  few  never  p»ss  beyond 
it,  if  they  even  reach  it  Yet  there  are 
remarkable  exceptions. 

It  is  veiy  touching  to  see  some  of  these 
poor  children — ^boys  of  from  eight  or  nine  up 
to  twelve  or  thirteen — so  dull  and  torpid  in 
intellect,  that  the  effort  of  setting  a  little  block 
of  wood  horizontally  over  another,  in  vertical 
position,  so  as  rudely  to  form  across  orT^is  an 
effort  indeed.  How  often  the  head  droops, 
the  thin  hands  &11  flaccid,  or  begin  to 
creep  slowly,  like  the  tentacula  oi  some  low 
organism,  round  the  bar,  arrested  in  its  short 
course  towards  the  top  of  the  other  I  Then 
comes  the  restoring  touch  of  the  teacher, 
constantly  needed ;  and  the  eflfort  once  suc- 
cessfully made  seems  as  much  as  the  stunted 
brain  is  capable  of.  Very  often  the  eyes  are 
affected,  and  sight  as  well  as  speech  is  irre- 
gular. Patience  and  loving  care  alone  avail 
here ;  and  we  are  astonished  at  learning  that 
some  of  the  boys  we  have  just  seen  in  that 
other  room,  singing  and  beating  time  to  the 
music,  were  at  first  as  low  as  this.  Music  is 
indeed  a  wonderful  restorative  agent,  and  is 
used  here  to  great  purpose.  But  we  pass  on 
— into  a  room  where  we  find  a  small  detach- 
ment of  various  ages,  of  whom  there  is  little 
or  no  hope.  There  they  sit  listless,  strapped 
in  their  chairs,  or  they  lie  on  the  floor,  pil- 
lowed, as  the  fit  took  ttiem.  They  need  to  be 
watched,  and  fed,  and  ministered  to  in  every- 
thing— bodies,  it  would  seem,  without  souls, 
mere  automatons,  with  no  conscious  tie  to 
the  humanity  outside,  that  can  look  on  only 
with  feelings  compounded  of  pain  and  pity. 
Again,  crossing  "the  passage,  we  are  ushered 
into  a  room  where  are  a  number  of  infant 
epileptics.  It  is  joyless  and  depressing, 
though  the  place  is  sweet  and  clean  as  can 
be,  and  all  is  done  that  can  be  done  for  them. 

Going  over  to  the  girls'  wing,  we  see  much 
the  same  thing  theit— though  ihe  female  side 
is  not  so  numerously  populated,  probably 
because  idiot  girls  are  more  easily  managed 
at  home,  and  in  many  cases  retained  there. 
We  go  from  class  to  class  just  as  among  the 
boys.  It  is  odd  to  see  the  naive  and  some- 
times graceful  freedom  with  which  a  girl  of 
ten  or  twelve,  moved  by  some  sudden  impulse, 
will  rise  and  advance  towards  you — ask  to 
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see  your  watch,  or  beg  for  a  copper — for  the 
accumulative  instinct  is  strong  in  both  sexes. 
In  a  certain  class,  where  shop-weights  and 
weighing  are  taught,  the  knowledge  of  ordi- 
nary articles  of  housekeeping  is  stimulated  by 
appeals  to  the  palate,  and  it  is  surprising,  when 

you  are  told  to  look  at  the  drawers,  to  find 
how  quickly  the  way  to  certain  of  them  is 
learned  and  how  they  are  kept  at  a  low  level, 
while  others  remain  always  full. 

We  are  now  led  up  to  the  dormitories, 
which  are  extremely  spacious,  fresh,  and  neat. 

Asylum  for  Fatbcrleu  Children,  Keedtiami 


Asylnm  for  Idiota,  EarlswDod. 


And  here  an  important  element  in  the  manage- 
ment and  administration  of  the  institution  is 
made  apparent  to  us.  For,  after  having  looked 
in  at  several  bedrooms,  we  are  ushered  into 
one  that  is  in  every  regard  more  like  what 
one  would  expect  to  see  in  a  palace  than  in 


a  charity.  We  express  our  surprise.  "  Oh, 
these  are  the  bedrooms  of  the  paid  patients, 
first  class,"  is  the  reply,  and  we  are  led  to 
understand  that  in  the  institution  so  much 
space  is  reserved  for  those  for  whom  payment 
can  be  made.  The  payments  range  from  ^50 
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to  £,2^0f  and  the  style  of  furnishing  and  at- 
tendance is  in  accordance  with  the  scale. 
The  system  here  is  so  perfect — the  raedicai 
skill  so  thorough  and  ever  ready  at  hand,  that 
even  this  class  can  be  better  done  by  here 
tlian  they  could  possibly  be  in  private ;  while 
the  money  paid  for  them  enables  tlie  institu- 
tion to  take  in  a  larger  number  of  other  pa- 
tients. We  were  much  struck  with  several  of 
the  improvements  which  Dr.  Grabham — who 
kindly  explained  all  the  details  to  us — has 
succ^sfiilly  introduced,  e^dally  with  the 
electrical  warning,  by  wluch  any  omission  in 
shutting  or  lockii^  of  doors  may  be  imme- 
diately detected,  and  by  means  of  which  de- 
falcations have  been  quickly  found  out  and 
stopped.  Then,  leaving  the  main  huihling, 
we  take  our  way  to  the  farm^eading,  whidi 
was  only  completed  hbt  year,  at  the  expense 
of  Ji  friend  of  the  charity,  to  be  both  delighted 
and  astonished  at  the  perfection  and  .ajdmir- 
able  order  which  are  there  to  be  witnessed. 

We  can  honestly  say  that  we  do  not  re- 
member  to  have  seen  anythiog  finer  in  oiigi- 
nal  conception,  mc»e  successfully  csnied  out, 
or  more  worthy  of  biger  public  support  than 
tfae  Earlswood  Asylum  for  Idiots,  it  has 
deserved^  beasue  themodel  for  many  o&ers 
throughout  the  world,  and  surpasses  the 
Bicetre  which  yielded  Dr.  Reid  many  sugges- 
tions. Wonderful  are  the  cures  in  some 
cases,  and  the  quiet  and  order  and  comfort 
exercise  a  beneficial  infloence  on  all ;  the  con- 
tentment visible  on  every  face  that  is  capable 
of  expressing  any  feeling,  is  something  to 
make  one  ^ad;  a  fSte  day  at  Earlswood 
being  altogether  one  of  the  most  astonishing 
sights  we  have  ever  seen. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  Report  the  total  num- 
ber of  inmates  was  five  hundted  and  seven^-- 
six  (maks,  three  htmdred  and  eighly-^ve,  fe- 
males, one  hundred  and  ninety-oae),  and  wUh 
those  who  were  Ihen  elected,  the  number  is 
now  about  sue  htmdred  and  fifteen.  Of  this 
number,  two  hundred  and  nine^-eight  males 


and  one  hundred  and  five  females  are  in  one 
way  or  another  usefully  employed.  Dr. 
Grabham  states  that,  whilst  the  death-rate  has 
been  swelled  by  the  adniissian  of  h(;^>eless 
epileptic  ca^es,  which  at  one  time  were  ex- 
cluded, and  still  are  excluded  from  most 
sister  asylums,  it  is  still  only  3  28  per  cent. 
Since  the  date  of  his  appointment,  more  than 
six  years  ago,  there  had  been  no  death  from 
fever  or  infisctious  disease.  The  proportion  of 
attendants  to  this  class  of  patients  is  of  course 
very  large;  and  difficulties  have  felt 
owing  to  thdr  leaving  from  the  inducements 
of  higher  wages  elsewhere — ^which  is  a  pity,  as 
changes  must  tend  to  make  the  -administiatioa 
diffioilt,  and  be  unfavourable  to  the  patients. 

Of  tfae  Hospital  for  Incurables  at  Putney, 
i^ch  was  the  last  great  undertaking  of  Dr. 
Reed's,  we  do  not  need  to  speak  here ;  for 
it  was  one  of  the  last  themes  which  Dr. 
Guthrie's  pen  nude  eloquent  to  the  readers 
of  this  magazine.*  It  alone  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  make  its  founder  memorable.  Some- 
thing Uke  six  tfaausand  incuxaUes,  we  kam, 
axe  turned  out  of  the  Ixmdon  ho^ntals  yeaily, 
without  home  to  go  or,  if  snne  have  a 
home,  it  is  a  miserable  one.  To  have  iiDiuukd 
five  sudi  mstitutioiffi — ott  to  spe^  of  liis 
missionary  efforts,  and  his  work  in  behoof  of 
penny  banks,  education,  and  other  causes — 
is  enough  to  make  Dr.  Reed's  position  as  a 
philanthropist  secure.  And,  considering  the 
disadvantages  he  had  to  cont^d  widi,  his 
career  holds  forth  a  rich  enconiagement  to  all 
who  would  tread  in  the  same  benignant  path. 
A  great  English  wrker  says  of  a  certain  poet 
that  he  was  the  outcotne  of  many  faithful  but 
humble  generations :  looking  at  Dr.  Reed's 
charities,  we  mi{^t  almost  say.  See  die  outcome 
of  the  orphan,  Mary  Anne  Mullens's  love 
and  fiuth,  and  talce  courage  in  true  service  I 
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RELIGIOUS  LIFE  W  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 


I.— THE  SOHINICAK  FRBACHIB. 


npHE  Middle  Ages  seem  too  fcir  off  to  j  men  and  women  who  had  the  same  human 
interest  us  much,  and  the  names  of  hearts  that  we  have,  and  the  same  hmnan  life 
great  and  noble  men  who  lived  in  these  times  beatiz)^  impatiently  within  their  breasts.  The 
are  to  us  very  often  names  only,  and  do  not  |  conditions  of  life  were  very  different;  the 
excite  much  emotion  in  our  hearts  when  we  historical  settiiig  of  the  times,  so  to  speak. 


hear  them,  or  read  of  the  brave  deeds  which 
they  did  in  these  old  days.  They  are  lay 
figiues  to  us,  for  the  most  part,  not  living 


was  strange;  Chucch  life,  as  it  then  shaped 
itself,  was  n^t  what  we  are  accustomed  to ; 
and  so  it  is  somewhat  hard  fo^us  to j[gt.^to^ 
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linng  personal  connection  with  the  actors  in 
iSk  many  strange  and  tn^o^  dramas  which 
von  enacted  in  Old  Europe  when  the  Cru- 
sades were  within  the  memory  of  man,  and 
the  great  Reformation  was  as  yet  a  derout 
imagination.  But  when  we  get  behind  the 
scenes,  when  we  penetrate  beneath  the  stately 
sm^ice  How  of  history,  and  read  the  sermons 
of  Eckbart,  the  good  little  boolas  of  Nicholas 
of  Basle,  when  we  listen  to  the  acconnt  of 
the  conversion  of  John  Taukr  of  SteisbuTg, 
;3ee  Hoiry  Suso  sitting  in  his  little  summer- 
house  looking  out  on  the  waters  of  the  Rhine, 
ior  fiaityin  company  with  one  of  the  manypil- 
gtimsyold  Jan  ran  Ruusbroec  in  his  inonas&ny, 
to  tell  him  how  fre  have  sped,  and  seek  from 
tbe  aged  Christian  spiritiud  const^tion  and 
instEUctioo,  we  find  tiuat  there  was  tiasn,  as  in 
most  stages  of  the  world's  hist<^,  a  marvel- 
lously Imman  element  with  which  we  can 
have  full  3]rmpathy.  These  people,  although 
-they  lived  fire  or  six  hundred  years  a^,  were 
men  and  women  like  ourselves.  They  had 
their  home-life  as  we  have,  a  father's  ripe 
wisdom  and  a  mother's  fond  love  encircled 
iton  and  shielded  them  when  they  went  out 
into  the  world.  The  same  &T-off  heaven 
looked  down  upon  them,  the  same  green 
earth  sheltered  them;  tlwy  had  the  same 
daily  round  of  taaks  and  duties,  the  same 
fipmly  life,  same  commonplace  joys,  and 
the  .same  humble  sorrows,  in  spite  the 
Cmsades,  and  the  Age  of  Chivaky,  and  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  the  Holy  Catholic 
■Chtoch,  and  all  the  host  of  abstmct  realities 
under  wiuch  history  conceals  the  Kfi;  of  the 
times,  men  lived  oa  very  mudi  as  we  do  now 
— marrying  and  gjiviog  in  marrii^e ;  begetting 
and-educatii^  children,  and  often  sore  put  to 
to  do  it;  burying  each  other  when  the  time 
came  rotmd ;  andgossipingover  all  of  the  cam- 
monplace  events.  Man's  life  is  very  much  the 
aame  wherever  he  may  be ;  times  alter  oat- 
-wardljir,  the  eonditicms  of  Ufe  charge,  the 
exteznal  drcomstances  differ;  but  just  as  a 
,  Amity  diamoiu],  which  each  heir  as  in- 
JttriCs  it  causes  to  be  recutand  reset,  is  the 
Aame  piceless  old  jewel,  so  human  life  fitches 
foith  in  the  same  way  from  generatioti  to 
^necation,  no  matter  how  altered  its  setting 
may  be,  or  what  new  fashions  rule  it. 

And  so  the  religious  life  of  the  time  is  not 
a  strange  diing,  but  wonderfully  familiar  to 
-us,  if  ^  get  lid  of  the  outside  surroundings 
and  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  it  When  we 
open  ooc  of  the  little  books,  brown  with  ^ 
and  sadly  dilapidated  often,  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  we  read  in  it  the  record  of  the 
Jife  iif  a  human  soul  who  had  the  same 


yearnings  after  God,  the  same  temptations  to 
overcome,  the  same  self-will  Ui  conquer,  and 
the  same  sms  to  confess  and  turn  from. 
There,  in  the  tattered  little  book,  lies  "  trea- 
sured up  to  a  life  beyond  life  "  the  confessions 
of  a  fellow^man,  who,  in  the  far-o*F  Middle 
Ages,  of^en  under  a  monk's  cowl,  or  a  travel- 
ling merchant's  robe,  or  a  knight's  armour, 
concealed  a  heart  which  day  by  day  poured 
out  heftae  God  the  same  fears  and  longings, 
the  same  friulties  and  endeavours,  the  same 
encouragements  ond-denpondings,  which  make 
up  our  reHgioue  Ufe.  ITwe  remember  this,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  sympathize  with  and  even 
nndentand  the  hidcten  springs  of  those  great 
waves  of  religbus  revival  for  which  the  four- 
teenth century  was  distingui^ed. 

A  great  religious  revival  always  rests  on  an 
intense  yeamii^  after  a  life  nearer  to  God,  a 
life  of  personal  fellowship  with  the  living  and 
the  holy  God.  Sometimes  this  eagem^s 
tfikes  advantage  of  the  madiinery  of  ordinary 
Church  life,  and  makes  it  a  dhannel  by 
which  it  can  abroach  God,  to  whom  it  seeks 
to  draw  near.  Then  we  speak  of  a  period  of 
revival.  At  other  times  the  new-bom,  reli- 
gious zeal  finds  no  adequate  expression  within 
the  Qiurch,  but  seeks,  by  a  special  organiza- 
tion of  its  own,  to  stimulate  and  regukte  the 
spiritual  Ufe ;  such  periods  are  for  the  most 
part  times  of  mysrical  enthusiasm.  At  other 
times  the  tide  of  new  spiritual  life,  while  feel- 
ing that  the  machinery  of  ordinary  Church' 
life  is  inadequate  to  contain  and  express  it, 
is  yet  strong  enough  to  change  the  whole 
character  of  the  discipline  and  usages  of  the 
Churdi,  and  bring  them  into  true  conformity 
with  it  and  its  necessities.  Such  a  period  is 
a  time  of  Reformation.  The  religious  revi- 
vals of  the  fourteenth  century  belong  to  the 
second  class.  It  would  not  be  true  to  say 
that  the  rel^fioas  life  of  that  period  was 
wholly  outside  of  the  Church,  or  that  there 
were  not  multitudes  of  pious  men  and  women 
who  fived  and  died  widiin  Ae  Churdi,  and 
■never  sought  anything  beyond  it ;  but  when- ' 
ever  any  religious  revival  came,  it  invariably 
soi^ht — by  meims  of  religious  associations 
and  fraternities,  which  were  not  recognised 
by  the  Church,  and  often  expressly  con- 
demned by  it— 40  cultivate  that  spiritual  life 
which,  it  seemed  to  it,  the  ordinary  organiza- 
tion of  the  Church  was  too  arrificiai  and 
mechanical  to  help.  Nor  do  these  revivals 
assume  the  character  of  a  rdbrmaticni,  or  even 
of  an  attempt  at  reformation.  The  great 
leaders  in  these  religious  movements  did 
not  conlemi^te  any  sweeping  changes,  and 
Idft  undistiubed,  and  witlfiigtizevlcii^ 
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ing  against  them,  the  Church  discipline  or 
usages  of  the  day.  They  felt,  however,  that 
ordinary  Church  life  was  too  mechanical,  too 
stifif  and  artificial,  for  them ;  they  felt  that  it 
lay  between  them  and  God  like  a  barrier  to 
a  nearer  approach  rather  than  a  way  of 
access,  and  diey  attempted  to  devise  such  a 
mode  of  life  as  would  enable  them  to  ap- 
proach nearer  to  God,  and  yet  allow  the  ordi- 
nary Church  machinery  to  stand  where  it  did. 
What  we  are  called  to  contemplate  here,  there- 
fore, is  a  fervent  religious  life,  sin^larly  apa- 
thetic on  the  churchly  or  social  side,  content 
to  tolerate  any  amount  of  abuse  and  artificiality 
in  the  Church,  and  yet  intensely  devout  on 
the  personal  or  individual  side,  striving  in 
every  way  for  the  promotion  of  personal  piety, 
and  endeavouring  by  various  inventions  to 
facilitate  individual  growth  in  grace.  < 

I  purpose  in  these  papers  to  attempt  to 
describe  this  religious  life  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  by  giving  a  short  account  of  the  life 
and  labours  of  one  or  two  of  the  great  leaders 
in  the  spiritual  revivals  of  the  times — Meister 
Eckhart,  John  Tauler  of  Strasburg,  Nicholas 
of  Basle,  and  others. 

Eckhart,  or  "  Meister"  Eckhart  as  he  was 
called,  is  one  of  those  persons  for  whom  a 
later  posterity  has  vindicated  the  place  which 
he  held  among  his  contemporaries.  While 
he  lived  he  was  a  great  preacher,  and  his 
fame  was  spread  abroad  over  the  greater  part 
of  Europe.  He  died  in  the  communion  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  although  some  of 
the  doctrines  which  he  preached  were  con- 
demned, and  justly  condemned,  by  the  Pope, 
it  was  reserved  for  succeeding  generations  to 
vilify  himself  and  his  opinions.  He  has  been 
classed  among  those  wild  mystics,  whose  doc- 
trines were  subversive  of  allmorality  and  politi- 
cal life,  as  well  as  destructive  to  the  life  of  the 
Church ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  he  listened 
favourably  to  the  teachings  of  the  exponents  of 
theories  of  Free  Love,  Communism,  aAd  Pan- 
theism, if  he  did  not  actually  preach  such 
doctrines  himself.  Modern  historical  research 
has  proved  the  falsehood  of  all  these  charges, 
and  has  shown  that  while  they  were  being 
made,  sermons  of  Eckhart's  were  being  cir- 
culated in  the  most  approved  books  of  devo- 
tion, under  the  names  of  Tauler,  Ruusbroec, 
and  Henry  Suso.  He  was  a  pious  monk,  a 
learned  man,  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  was 
at  the  head  of  what  afterwards  proved  itself 
to  be  a  great  religious  movement 

Eckhfut's  biographers  cannot  tell  us  much 
about  his  life,  little  or  nothing  about  his  early 
days  and  education.  The  place  and  the  year 
of  his  birth  are  both  unknown,  and  can  only 


be  conjectured.  It  is  probable  that  he  was 
bom  in  Strasburg  some  time  about  the  year 
1260.  He  must  have  been  a  boy  when 
Edward  I.  ascended  the  English  throne,  or 
when  the  Fair  Maid  of  Norway  died,  and  the 
wars  of  Scottish  Independence  began.  We 
know  nothing  about  his  father  and  mother,, 
who  they  were,  or  to  what  rank  of  life  they 
belonged.  It  is  probable  they  were  of  the 
shrewd,  skilful,  burgher  class,  who  were  then 
rising  into  great  importance,  and  were  begin- 
ning to  have  their  say  in  state  afiairs.  It  is 
imfortunate  that  we  know  nothing  of  Eck- 
hart's mother ;  the  old  German  house-mother 
must  have  exercised  a  great  deal  of  influence 
on  the  character  of  the  enthusiastic  clever 
boy,  for  Eckhart  is  continually  using  a  mother's 
love,  and  a  mother's  power  and  influence,*  as 
an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  Spirit 
of  God  silently  and  impalpably  lays  hold  on 
and  directs  the  soul  of  man.  It  must  have  been 
a  struggle  to  the  poor  mother  to  part  with  her 
bright  boy,  and  send  him  out,  not  into  the 
world  it  is  true — into  a  convent,  but  still  away 
from  her.  But  in  these  days  there  was  always  a 
fund  of  resignation  andcahn  endurance,  more 
especially  in  the  pious  German  woman,  which 
we  have  lost  to  a  large  extent ;  and  this 
virtue  of  resignation  is  always  extolled  in  the 
sermons  of  these  old  mystics. 

It  is  at  the  University  of  Paris,  that  great 
centre  of  intellectual  and  religious  life,  that 
we  first  meet  Eckhart.  We  find  him  a  re- 
nowned lecturer  there  in  the  year  1302.  It 
is  strange  to  find  in  these  old  times  a  contro- 
versy going  on  not  unlike  the  modem  one 
between  national  and  sectarian  education^ 
At  all  the  great  universiti^ — Oxford,  Paris, 
Vienna,  &c, — besides  the  regular  professors 
and  teachers,  we  find  lecturers  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  university,  but  to  private 
colleges,  supported  by  the  more  energetic 
of  the  monastic  orders.  The  idea  seems  to 
have  prevailed  that  at  the  universities  the 
training  was  not  sufficiently  impregnated  with 
rehgion,  and  that  orthodoxy  and  piety  both 
suffered ;  and  so  the  Augustinians  and  Domi- 
nicans— these  were  the  most  important  orders 
who  specially  gave  themselves  to  this  work — 
planted  colleges  side  by  side  with  the  colleges 
of  the  universities,  and  did  all  in  their  power 
to  induce  young  men  to  attend  lectures  there 
instead  of  going  to  the  ordinary  classes.  The 
lecturers  in  these  convent  schools  were  in- 
variably able  men,  generally  young  men,  who 
could  compete  on  more  than  equal  terms  with 
the  university  teachers.  The  Dominican 
College  in  Paris  was  called  the  College  of  St. 
James,  and  Ec^l«jt'sj>^si^g^^lecturer 
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on  theology  shows  that  his  order  had  soon 
learned  to  appreciate  his  talents  and  abilities. 
It  was  his  duty  to  lecture  on  the  Sentences  of 
Peter  of  Lombardy,  and-  support  the  conclu- 
sions therein  contained  by  arguments  derived 
&om philosophy  and  from  the  Holy  Scriptures; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  Eckhart  began 
that  scriptural  teaching  of  theology  for  which 
the  Dominican  College  became  famous.  So 
mudi  did  Eckhart  study  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  make  them  the  foundation  of  all  his  pre- 
lections, that  when  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  of  the  time  a  special  designation  was 
given  to  the  Dominican  lecturer,  he  was  not 
called  the  Angelical  Doctor,  like  his  great 
predecessor  Thomas  Aquinas,  nor  the  Subtle 
Doctor,  nor  by  any  of  the  usual  names;  it 
was  felt  that  one  epithet,  and  one  only,  was 
pre-eminently  suitable,  and  he  became  known 
by  the  title  "Meister  der  Heiligen  Schrift," 
Master  of  the  Holy  Scriptures — a  title  which 
his  scholars  fondly  shortened  into  the  familiar 
**  Meister,"  or  "  Master  "  Eckhart.  Old  en- 
gravings enable  us  to  conceive  theda^room 
and  its  occupants  at  their  daily  work.  The 
professor  sat  m  a  desk  not  unlUte  the  square 
desks  found  in  old  village  schools,  with  his 
books  before  him,  the  Sentences  of  Peter  the 
Lombard,  which  was  the  great  theological 
text-book  of  the  day,  and  the  Bible.  Close 
beside  him  was  a  great  black  board,  and  he 
had  chalk  and  a  cane  to  point  out  the  words 
which  he  wished  his  students  to  pay  most 
heed  to.  Then  all  round  the  master's  desk 
were  the  students,  some  squatting  on  the 
floor,  some  standing,  some  of  them  with  rude 
writing  materials,  but  most  of  them  without 
anything  of  the  kind.  The  manner  of  lectur- 
ing was  curbus.  First,  one  of  the  paragraphs 
from  the  Sentences  was  read  out  by,die^ecturer 
and  committed  to  memory  by  the  students, 
then  the  passages  from  Scripture  were  read  and 
committed  to  memory  in  the  same  way,  and 
when  this  preliminary  work  was  got  through, 
the  lecturer  in  clear,  vivid,  often  eloquent 
language,  explained  what  had  been  dictated, 
the  students  reverently  listening  the  while. 

This  was  Eckhart's  work  when  we  first 
meet  him,  but  he  was  soon  to  be  called  away 
to  another  and  more  laborious  service.  Like 
many  devout  men  of  this  time,  he  had  not 
hitherto  come  into  any  close  reladon  with  the 
common  religious  Hfe  of  the  day.  His  work 
was  in  the  convent  He  spent  his  days  in 
fellowship  with  young,  ardent,  hopeful  spirits, 
and  was  not  much  acquainted  with  the  fearful 
abuses  which  reigned  almost  supreme  around 
him.  His  eyes  were  soon  to  be  opened. 
Boniface  VIII.  was  the  occupant  of  the  papal 


chair,  and  had  become  involved  in  a  dispute 
with  Philip  the  Fair  of  France.  The  position 
of  the  French  clergy  was  becoming  somewhat 
delicate;  they  must  either  side  with  the  Pope 
or  with  the  King,  and,  they  wished  to  do 
neither.  William  of  Occam,  the  professor  of 
divinity  in  the  Universi^  of  Paris,  bad  felt 
no  hesitation,  but  had  boldly  denounced  the 
tyranny  of  the  Pope,  and  had  carried  the 
University  and  the  Franciscans  along  with 
him ;  but  the  Dominicans  and  the  rest  of  the 
clei^  wished  to  temporise  and  to  steer  clear 
of  both  parties.  A  deputation  was  accord- 
inglj-  selected  and  sent  to  Rome,  and  one  of 
the  party  was  Meister  Eckhart.  This  was 
the  turning-point  in  his  life.  He  saw  Rome, 
and  was  not  enchanted  with  it.  The  sight 
of  it  affected  him  very  much,  as  it  did  Luther 
afterwards,  and  although  he  did  not  denounce 
the  life  there  in  the  strong  unmeasured  lan- 
guage which  the  eloquent  Augustinian  used 
two  centuries  later,  still  the  grave  German 
irony  of  his  descriptions  of  Roman  pie^  was 
not  without  its  effect.  It  is  from  this  visit 
diat  we  must  date  Eckhart's  dislike  to  the 
mechanical  and  artificial  discipline  of  the 
Church  which  had  produced  such  bad  results; 
and  his  resolve  to  seek  to  promote  personal 
holiness  by  other  and  different  methods.  It 
is  characteristic  of  the  man  and  of  the  times 
that  he  uttered  no  open  protest  against  the 
shameless  immorality  openly  practised  at  the 
papal  court ;  he  accepted  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Theology  from  Boniface  VIII.; 
nor  was  he  moved  to  endeavour  to  reform  or 
abolish  the  whole  system  of  Church  life  and 
discipline.  The  cure  lay,  he  thought,  in  the 
reformadon  of  the  individual  or  personal  life, 
and  he  was  content  to  leave  the  Church  to 
reform  herself. 

Eckhart's  visit  to  Rome  probably  brought 
him  into  closer  relationship  with  the  heads 
of  his  order,  for  we  find  that  shortly  after  his 
visit  there  he  was  appointed  Provincial  of  the 
Dominicans  in  the  Teutonic  province.  The 
old  province  of  Saxony,  whidi  included  the 
most  part  of  Germany  and  Austria,  had  got 
too  large  *to  be  easily  managed,  and  was 
divided  into  two,  and  Eckhart  was  made  the 
first  Provincial  of  the  new,  or  Teutonic  pro- 
vince, as  it  was  Called.  This  was  in  1304. 
His  work  there  was  so  well  done,  that  he  was 
soon  marked  out  for  further  promotion.  The 
Dominicans  were  very  numerous  in  Bohemia, 
but  the  convents  in  that  country  were  in  a 
very  bad  state.  The  laxity  of  rule,  and  the 
growing  immorality,  called  for  a  speedy  re- 
formation. Accordingly,  in  1307,  Eckhart 
was  appointed  Vicar-^ea5r^^<^f^0TO^ 
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cans  in  Bohemia,  with  power  to  reform  the  1 
cloistere  thoroughly.  This  appointment  com- 
pelled him  to  make  long  journeys  of  inspec- 
tion, and  the  sights  which  he  saw  roosed  the 
indignation  of  his  pious  nature;  He  saw  that 
it  was  hopeless  to  look  to  the  ordinary 
machinery  of  the  Church  for  help — that 
machinery,  left  to  itseJf,  had  fostered  and  was 
fostering  Uie  abtises.  The  only  hope  lay  in 
the  reformation  of  the  individual  Christians, 
and  especially  of  the  individual  clergy.  A 
spfaituaUy-minded  chtirdi,  Eckhart  thought, 
must  be  composed  of  spiritually-minded 
members ; — reform  the  lives  of  the  men  and 
women  who  compose  the  Church,  and  Church 
reform  will  come  of  its  own  accord.  Accord- 
ingly in  these  journeys  Eckhart  devoted  him- 
self to  dealing  with  the  monks  and  nuns  under 
his  care.  He  spoke  to  them  individually, 
and  strove  to  elevate  the  tone  of  piety 
wherever  he  went.  It  was  while  engaged  in 
this  work  that  he  discovered  his  true  railing; 
The  discoveiy  came  somewhat  late,  for  E-ck- 
hait  was  almost  fifty  years  old,  bnt  not  too 
late  to  prevent  him  nam  doing  a  great  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  spiritual  religion.  That 
he  had  been  a  successful  teacher  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt ;  that  he  was  a  good  organ- 
izer and  had  an  eminently  practical  turn  of 
mind  is  proved  by  his  success  in  organizing 
the  aifairs  of  tlie  Teutonic  province  of  the 
Dominican  order ;  but  it  was  as  a  preacher 
and  one  who,  besides  preaching,  could  deal 
faithfully,  tenderly,  and  powerfully  with  indi- 
vidual men  and  women  tliat  Eckhart  was  to 
do  his  great  work.  He  was  fifty  ytors  old 
ere  he  found  his  true  vocation,  but  God  gave 
him  nearly  twenty  ycax^  to  exercise  his  preach- 
ing and  evangelising  gifts. 

We  are  not  told  when  Eckhart  began  to 
preach  re^larly.  It  was  when  on  one  of  his 
tours  of  inspection  that  we  find  him  all  at 
once  a  famous  preacher.  His  success  was  as 
great  as  it  was  startling;  and  when  once  he 
had  begun  to  preach,  he  continued  to  do  so 
on  till  the  end  of  his  life.  His  usual  habit 
was  to  preach  at  least  once  every  day  when 
on  his  official  journeys.  After  inspecting  the 
monastery  and  conversing  with  the  monks 
or  nuns,  he  preached  in  the  convent  chapel. 
This  was  usually  followed  by  private  inter- 
views with  those  of  his  hearers  who  had  been 
specially  touched  by  his  sermon.  Hien  he 
preached  in  public — -in  tfaeconventchapel  now 
open  to  the  public,  or  if  that  was  too  small, 
in  the  open  air — to  the  townsfolk  or  villagers. 
After  every  sermon  he  had  private  interviews 
with  those  of  his  hearers  who  wished  to  speak 
to  {lira  about  their  spiritual  lives.   From  such 


I  as  asked  him  he  heard  confession  and  pre- 
scribed penances,  and  he  occasionally  cele- 
brated mass  J  but  the  work  to  which  he  gave 
himself  was  preaching  and  conversation  v,ith 
those  whom  his  sermons  had  awakened.  He 
urged  upon  them  the  necessity  of  personal 
holiness ;  he  dwelt  on  the  grandeur  of  the 
calling  to  which  men  are  called  to  become 
sons  of  God  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  his 
favourite  theme  of  exhortation  was  the  In- 
carnation of  Christ  and  the  consequent  pos- 
sibility of  personal  intercourse  with  Him  and 
union  to  Him.  We  can  well  imagine  that 
his  sermons  had  a  most  powerful  influence 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people.  Men  were 
becoming  tired  of  a  Church  which  was  a 
political  power  above  all  things,  and  which 
was  neglecting  spiritual  interests  while  listen- 
ing eagerly  to  the  whispers  of  temporal  am- 
bition. Men  were  becoming  weary  of  the 
merely  official  holiness  of  the  Church  and  the 
clergy,  and  were  be^ning  to  grow  impatient 
of  a  supposed  sanctity  which  was  quite  com- 
patible with  tiie  grossest  immorality;  and 
yet  the  times  were  not  ripe  for  a  succe^ul 
revolt  against  the  Church  in  the  name  of 
religion.  They  listened  eagerly,  therefore,  to 
the  great  Dominican  teacher  who  told  them 
that  the  remedy  for  the  prevaifing  imrnorality 
lay  in  their  own  hands,  that  all  external  s)'s- 
tems,  ecclesiastical  or  other,  availed  but  little, 
and  depended  on  the  spirit  of  the  men  who 
used  them.  They  venerated  a  disciple  of 
St.  Dominic,  who  put  down  with  a  strong 
hand  the  licentiousness  of  fiiars,  and  at  the 
same  time  proclaimed  that  the  spiritual  life, 
even  in  its  highest  form,  was  not  tiie  posses- 
sion of  a  caste,  but  was  the  inheritance  of 
every  humble  Christian,  layman  or  cleric.  And 
it  was  a  new  and  heart-stirring  thing  for  men 
who  seldom  heard  sermons  irom  the  regular 
clergy  at  all,  and  who  were  accustomed  to 
listen  to  a  strange  medley  of  Scripture  quota- 
tions, queer  jokes,  and  questionable  stories, 
when  tlie  preachrngfiiarmade  bis  appearance 
in  their  village  at  the  fair  time,  or  on  some 
holiday,  to  gather  round  the  grave,  dignified 
scholar  and  ecclesiastic,  and  hear  the  most 
noble  thoughts  about  the  greatness  of  the 
work  of  Oirist  and  of  the  love  of  God,  and 
about,  the  grandeur  <rf"  the  calling  to  which 
the  gospel  beckons  men,  expressed  in  the 
keenest  and  homeliest  German.  Eckhart  was 
a  scholar,  but  when  he  went  to  preadi  to  the 
people  he  did  not  disdain  to  use  the  verna- 
cular, and  even  descended  to  the  colloquial. 
We  can  conceive  how  the  feelings  of  the 
crowd  of  grave  German  burghers  were  stirred 

as  they  listenedJo sentences  like  these:  "God 
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Ims  become  man,  and  has  thereby  raised  and 
glorified  the  whole  human  race.  AVe  can 
r^oice  ftat  our  Brother  is  by  his  own  power 
nralted  over  all  the  choirs  of  angels,  and  is 
aat  down  at  the  rig^t  hand  of  the  Father. 
.  .  .  .  God  has  become  man  that  I,  that 
you,  may  praise  God ;  God  has  died  that  I, 
ibat  you,  may  die  to  all  the  world  and  to 
every  created  thing.  ....  As  tiiou  lovest,  so 
art  thou ;  lovest  thou  the  earth,  then  art 
thou  earthly;  loTest  thou  God,  then  art  then 
godJy  ....  Mine  outward  man  tastes  all 
creatures  as  creatures  mily — -wine  as  wine, 
bread  as  bread ;  mine  inward  man  tastes  them 
not  as  creatures,  but  as  the  gifts  of  God ;  and 
in  all  his  gifts  God  gives  Himself."  The  ser- 
mons, too,  were  eminently  scriptural.  Eck- 
hart^  tnoning  as  Professor  of  Theology  in  the 
Cc^lege  of  9t.  James,  where  he  won  the  title 
of  "  Master  of  tbe  Holy  Scriptures,"  stood 
him  in  good  stead  now.  His  disoomses  are 
fall  of  scriptural  qaotations ;  they  are  full  too 
of  that  quaint  allegorizing  which  so  ftequendy 
accompanies  what  may  be  termed  reviv^ 
preaching.  Men  who  insist  so  much  on  the 
inward  life,  on  the  spirit  as  opposed  to  the 
letter,  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  external  or 
historical  in  the  ordinary  individual  life,  in 
the  Church,  and  even  in  the  Bible,  and  Eck- 
hart  was  no  exception.  "The  raising  of  the 
widow's  son  furnishes  him  with  materials  for 
more  dian  one  allegory.  In  the  second  ser- 
imra  on  the  sixteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity 
the  widow  is  the  Soul,  and  her  dead  son  the 
Reason,  wiiich  our  Lord  animates  with  a 
new  life.  ....  In  tbe  story  ofthe  Woman  of 
Samaria  the  woman  is  a  type  of  the  Soul,  the 
0ve  husbands  whom  she  has  had  are  the  five 
senses  :  with  these  she  had  sinned,  and  there- 
fore are  they  dead.  Christ  says,  'Bring 
hither  thy  husband  /  this  is  Free  Will.  She 
repUes,  *  I  have  no  husband on  which  Christ 
says,  '  Thou  hast  well  said,  I  have  no  hus- 
buid,'  her  free  will  was  not  her  own,  bnt  in 
bondage  to  sin."  Still  the  beautiful  allegories 
were  not  without  their  power  over  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  his  hearei^,  and  even  when  we 
read  the  cold  dry  abstracts  of  his  sermons — 
aU  we  have  of  them — we  can  fed  what  they 
mttit  have  been  when  delivered  to  a  cnn^d 
syn^wdi^c  audience  by  a  preacher  fiill  of 
gmwe  enthusiaBm. 

Eckharfs  personal  connection  with  those 
«4ieni  he  preached  to  and  conversed  with 
did  not  cease  when  he  left  the  town  or 
ooantry  side.  He  encouraged  all  who  had 
been  awakened  by  his  sermons  and  qucs- 
tiotrings  to  form  themselves  together  into 
small  companies  for  the  purpose  of  encourag- 


ing each  other  in  holy  living  and  for  studying 
the  Bible ;  and  he  kept  up  a  vast  correspond- 
ence with  the  members  of  these  associations. 
On  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  received  and 
answered  numberless  letters  fhnn  all  parts  of 
Germanjr  from  pious  friends  who  wrote  to  lay 
before  him  their  spiritual  difficulties,  and  to 
whom  he  sent  such  answers  as  he  thought 
suitable  to  their  case.  These  associations 
were  of  the  simplest  nature.  They  were  not 
intended  to  be  ecclesiastical  societies,  or  to 
supersede  the  ordinary  Church  life.  The 
pious  men  and  women  who  belonged  to  them 
did  not  devote  themselves  to  a  religious  life  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  they  were  for 
the  most  part  engaged  in  secular  avocations. 
Many  a  friar  and  nun  were  membas,  it  is 
true,  but  so  were  pious  matrons,  burghers  and 
merchants,  ladies  of  gentle  birth,  knights  and 
noblemen.  The  only  tie  which  bound  them 
tt^tfaer  was  diat  ttiey  had  heard  Meister 
Eckhart  preach,  Irad  listened  to  his  soul- 
searching  questions,  and  were  now  under  his 
guidance  seeking  to  live  truly  pious  lives, 
striving  to  live  as  Christ  had  lived.  The 
members  of  these  associations  did  not  with- 
draw themselves  from  the  ordinary  means  of 

;  grace.  They  went  to  church  as  formerly, 
heard  mass,  went  to  confession,  and  performed 
penance  if  imposed ;  but  all  the  while  they 
had  a  spirittial  life  of  their  own,  sustained  in  a 
special  way,  independent  of  their  Church  life, 
and  yet  no  more  interfering  with  it  than  with 
their  common  round  of  domestic  and  sodal 
duties.    It  was  a  main  feature  in  Eckhart's 

I  teaching  that  the  external  form  was  nothing, 
that  the  innmd  spirit  was  everything.  He 
cared  very  little  for  the  form,  provided  the 
spirit  was  right ;  and  so  the  spiritual  life  which 
he  encouraged  his  disciples  to  aim  after  was 
not  one  that  interfered  with  their  every-day 
occupations.  In  order  to  be  religious,  it  was 
not  necessary  to  lead  an  external  religious 
life,  to  become  one  of  the  clergy,  or  a  mem- 
ber of  a  religious  fraternity ;  still  less  was  it 
necessary  or  even  profitable  to  utter  any  loud- 
voiced  protest  against  the  practices  of  the 
Churdi.  And  so  in  the  associations  whidi 
Eckhart  formed,  the  main  thing  to  be  attended 
to  was  the  cultivation  of  personal  piety  under 
all  manner  of  outward  circumstances  and  sur- 
rotmdings. 

By-and-by  Eckhart  did  not  confine  himself 

to  that  round  of  visits  which  his  official  duties 
compelled  him  to  make ;  he  went  out  on  mis- 
sionary tours,  and  preached  in  most  of  the 
cities  in  Austria  and  Germany,  but  it  was  to 
the  Rhine  provinces  that  he  chiefly  confined 
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headquarters.  At  first  he  was  unopposed, 
but  ere  long  antagonists  arose.  The  oppo- 
sition was  at  first  merely  one  instance  of  the 
rivalry  between  the  parish  clergy  and  the 
preaching  friars.  This  jealousy  was  a  vei^ 
natural  thing.  The  parish  clergy  found  their 
parishes  invaded  by  a  host  of  mendicant 
friars,  who  interposed  between  them  and  their 
people,  interfered  with  their  work,  and  inter- 
cepted many  a  sum  of  money  that  otherwise 
would  have  come  into  their  pocket.  The 
friars  were  equally  unacceptable  to  the  higher 
clergy,  for  they  disowned  their  authority,  and 
obeyed  no  rulers  save  the  chiefs  of  their 
order  and  the  Pope.  Constant  disputes 
arose  between  the  parish  clergy,  headed  by 
their  bishops,  and  the  Dominican  and  other 
monks.  When  Eckhart  began  to  preach  in 
the  Rhine  provinces  he  found  himself  op- 
posed by  the  Bishop  of  Strasburg  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Koln,  and  had  to  defend 
himself  and  his  preaching  before  the  Pope. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  these  ecclesias- 
tics felt  that  they  had  good  grounds  for  ac- 
cusing Eckhart,  or  they  would  scarcely  have 
ventured  to  attack  a  popular  Vicar-general  of 
such  a  powerful  order  as  the  Dominicans. 
The  time  was  a  period  of  great  religious  rest- 
lessness, more  especially  in  Germany.  The 
Church  was  fast  losing  its  hold  on  the  people. 
There  was  evidence  of  an  intense  popular 
yearning  after  a  true  and  holy  life,  after  union 
■with  Christ,  accompanied  by  an  intense  dis- 
like of  the  priestly  yoke.  Piety  without 
priestcraft  was  the  popular  cry.  It  was  a 
time  of  pious  associations,  of  unions  of  Chris- 
tians for  religious  purposes.  In  this  popular 
movement  there  was  a  true  and  a  false  idea. 
The  true  idea  was  the  freedom  and  fulness  of 
the  Gospel ;  that  the  religious  life,  piety  and 
spirituality,  were  not  the  possession  of  a  caste, 
but  the  spiritual  birth-right  of  every  humble 
believer.  The  false  idea  was  the  extravagant 
conception  of  the  Christian  life.  Just  as  the 
Corinthian  converts,  whom  Paul  rebukes, 
seem  to  have  thought  that  Christianity  is  a 
new  life  in  the  sense  that  when  a  man  enters 
into  it  he  is  no  longer  bound  by  the  regula- 
tions of  the  old  natural  life,  so  these  mediaeval 
enthusiasts  fell  into  many  extravagances. 
They  forgot  that  when  a  man  becomes  a 
Christian  he  does  not  cease  to  be  a  man ; 
like  many  modem  sectarians,  they  gave  curious 
and  private  interpretations  of  what  is  meant 
by  "  the  world  "  which  Christians  are  to  re- 
nounce. They  did  not  take  a  broad  view  of 
the  Christian  human  life  and  its  duties  and 
responsibilities,  and,  like  the  Corinthians, 


they  fell  into  all  manner  of  mistakes  about 
the  true  meaning  of  the  Christian  life.  Sects 
sprang  up  teaching,  on  Christian  principles, 
the  most  pernicious  morjUity,  and  the  wildest 
notions  of  the  modem  advocates  of  free  love 
and  of  modem  communist  revolutionists  were 
equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  by  the  Beghards 
and  by  Uie  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  Free 
Spirit.  If  the  Church  had  exerted  itself  early 
enough,  a  movement  which,  at  the  beginning 
at  least,  was  founded  upon  true  and  genuine 
piety,  would  not  have  ended  in  such  horrible 
extravagances  of  life  and  doctrine.  But  the 
Church  had  remained  apathetic,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, many  parts  of  Germany,  and  espe- 
cially the  Rhine  provinces,  were  overrun  by 
these  dangerous  fanatics. 

His  ecclesiastical  opponents  accused  Eck- 
hart of  sympathizing  with  these  immoral 
enthusiasts,  and  holding  privately,  if  he  did 
not  preach  publicly,  many  of  their  pernicious 
doctrines.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
the  accusation  was  true,  but  there  were 
grounds  for  some  suspicion.  It  is  undoubted 
that  many  of  these  sectaries  flocked  to  hear 
Eckhart  preach,  and  that  he  was  in  communi- 
cation with  many  of  their  leaders.  A  man  so 
careless  as  he  was  about  what  he  considered 
the  "letter,"  if  only  the  " spirit "  was  right, 
would  be  negligent  enough  in  such  matters, 
and  it  is  clear  that  the  sectaries  had  hopes  that 
they  might  win  him  over  to  themselves.  The 
Bishop  of  Strasburg  drew  up  a  list  of  propo- 
sitions containing  doctrines  which  were  noto- 
riously those  professed  by  these  Pantheist  and 
Communist  sects,  and  which  he  said  Eckhart 
taught.  After  due  examination  the  Pope 
pronounced  in  favour  of  the  Dominican 
preacher,  who  had  been  powerfully  supported 
by  his  Order.  But  from  this  time  forth  Eck- 
hart was  subjected  to  all  manner  of  petty 
annoyances  and  persecutions  at  the  hands  of 
the  ecclesiastical  rulers  of  the  dioceses  of 
Strasburg  and  Koln.  In  spite  of  these  he 
persevered  in  his  work,  and  soon  all  over 
Germany,  as  well  as  the  Rhineland,  the  pious 
associations  which  he  formed  covered  the 
land  like  a  network.  He  died  before  the 
Pope's  Bull,  which  condemned  some  of  his 
doctrines  because  they  savoured  of  pantheism, 
reached  him,  having,  in  spite  of  many  mis- 
takes and  much  shortcoming  in  doctrinal 
teaching,  served  to  quicken  powerfully  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  people,  and  set  in  motion 
a  religious  revival  which  did  not  ran  its  course 
until  it  was  swallowed  up  in  the  great  Refor- 
mation. 

THOMAS  H.  UNDSAY. 
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I.— HOME  NOTES. 

**  OPPOSITIONS  OF  SCIEKCE/' 

'PJUC  chair  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
Taacement  of  Science  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
iotellectoal  thrones  of  the  country ;  and  the  speech 
ot  so  able  «  man  as  Professor  Tyndall  from  such  a 
timne  commands  so  wide  attention  that  eves  now, 
after  more  thou  a  month's  interval,  the  echoes  have 
scarce  died  away.  But  it  has  been  fairly  qaestioned 
whether  it  really  was  a  kingly  speech  after  aSL  He 
claimed  that  the  materialisdc  philosophy  was  old  and 
■nnenUs,  though  it  was  within  the  last  twen^  years 
that  it  ha4  made  its  greatest  advances  and  secured  its 
place  oi  tapnmacy.  Darwin  had  given  such  prooft 
of  the  law  of  evolution,  bad  so  clearly  and  beantlfiilly 
established  the  power  of  organized  matter  to  improve 
itsdf,  both  in  the  vegetable  and  libit  animal  wivld, 
that  the  old  theories  of  cosmogony  and  creation  had 
been  iqnet  for  efer,  and  all  miUassed  men  wete  now 
oonstndned  to  believe  that  evea.  the  highest  organ- 
ism^ indoding  man  and  his  brain,  had  been  slowly 
adf-evtdved  from  Ampler  forms.  Going  back  from 
the  seen  to  the  nnseen,  going  back  along  the  line  of 
iriiich  a  small  part  had  been  deared,  he  came  to  the 
beginning  of  Uiings,  when  the  atoms  of  matter  were 
coursing  tfirongh  space,  looking  out  for  their  mates, 
looking  ont  for  the  comUnations  of  which  they  were 
capaUe.  Here  the  question  arose,  Did  matter  derive 
its  properties  from  a  God,  or  were  these  properties 
self-eoosdtntedf  as  it  were  ?  Professor  Tyndall  did 
not  hestate  to  decide  for  the  latter  alternative.  Thus, 
no  penonal  God  being  needed,  it  would  follow  that 
such  a  Being  does  not  exist,  at  least  there  is  no  proof 
of  his  existence.  The  old  argument  for  God's  ex- 
istence, doived  from  design,  is  annulled,  because 
instead  of  God  adapting  the  structure  of  creatures  to 
their  mode  of  life,  it  is  the  mode  of  their  life  that  has 
developed  their  structure.  The  immortality  of  the 
soul  is  clearly  an  impossibility,  because  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  soul,  all  our  mental  and  spiritual 
operations  being  performed  by  the  brain.  Man  is 
what  he  is,  simply  in  virtue  of  his  organizatioQ,  and 
the  environments  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  Religion 
is  a  very  good  thing— nay,  there  is  a  part  of  man's 
nature  that  craves  something  of  the  kind ;  by  all 
means,  then,  let  that  craving  be  gratified,  but  let  the 
seat  of  religion  be  confined  to  the  feelings,  and  let 
each  age  make  its  own  religion.  In  short,  let  it  be  a 
kind  of  toy,  with  wliich  those  who  like  it  may  regale 
themselves  ;  but  don't  let  it  come  into  other  spheres, 
and  don't  let  it  claim  any  authority  over  any  other 
part  of  man. 

It  has  been  pointed  out,  again  and  again,  that  while 
it  is  the  peculiar  boast  of  science  that  it  deals  only 
with  facts,  and  the  inductions  to  which  these  facts 
inevitably  lead,  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of 
assmnption  in  all  this  reasoning.  Admitting  it  to  be 
established,  that  in  matter  there  is  a  wonderfht  power 
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of  evolution,  which  has  operated  to  a  certain  extent 
in  produdag  changes  and  improvements,  there  is  no 
chain  of  evidence  derived  fhun  facts  that  this  alone 
has  operated  in  forming  the  world.  Tliongh  we  lee 
this  law  doing  a  Uttl^  we  have  no  proof  that  it  has 
done  everything.  The  Ibs^  remains  Qiat  we  possess 
do  not  proent  us  with  diat  series  of  gradual  improve- 
ments in  the  same  creature  which  we  ooght  to  find  if 
the  monad  developed- into  .the  man.  We  ought  to 
find  in  nature  something  like  what  wa  see  in  a 
museum,  where  all  the  steps  in  the  process  of  making 
a  pin,  or  a  sted.pen,  are  qnread  before  us,  from  the 
rough  piece  of  metal  at  the  beginning  to  the  finished 
article  at  the  end.  In  point  of  fact^  we  have  nothing 
of  the  land.  It  is  said  that  it  would  take  about  a 
milUon  of  years  for  a  cat  to  develop  into  a  dog. 
Surely,  then,  we  ought  to  find  fossils  in  abundance  of 
creatures  in  wfaidi  Qiis  change  has  beoi  gradual^ 
gfiSng  on.  But  where  are  th^  ?  Then  there  is  the 
enormous  difficult  that  at  one  time  the  earth  was 
utterly  unfit  for  organic  life.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  red-hot 
mass.  When  and  how  did  organic  life  begin  F  The 
amount  of  assumption  involved  in  aiqr  theory  that 
makes  evtdution  supersede  creaticm  is  astonishing. 
It  ;i8  no  wonder,  therefbre,  if  men  of  saence  in  the 
more  exact  sense  of  the  term  dislike  such  theories. 
To  socb  minds  they  are  not  a  help,  but  rather  a  hin- 
drance to  true  science.  Evcdution  is  worthy  of  all 
respect  as  a  subordinate  ageitcy  in  the  devdopment 
boUi  of  ammal  and  vegetable  life.  But  as  a  snbsti- 
tote  {or  creation,  and  even  for  the  Creator,  it  has  no 
daim  to  respect  Its  advocates  may  imperiously 
claim  for  it  this  lofty  place,  but  the  very  eagerness 
and  -impetuosity  with  which  they  claim  it  throws  a 
suspicion  on  their  proceeding,  being  out  of  keeping 
wiOi  that  modesty  of  true  science,  which  even  in 
matters  that  have  no  moral  or  spiritual  bearings, 
makes  quite  sure  of  its  foundatioi^  before  it  over- 
turns the  old  notions  of  men. 

Some  of  Professor  T'yndall's  concessions  are  curious. 
As  the  inevitable  result  of  his  theory  is  to  supersede 
God,  and  deny  immortality,  one  would  suppose  that 
it  left  no  sphere  whatever  for  religion.  But  it  seems 
that  it  is  wise  to  recognise  "  the  religiom  of  the  world 
as  the  forms  of  a  force,  mischievous  if  permitted  to 
intrude  on  the  region  of  knowledge,  over  which  it 
holds  no  command,  but  capable  of  being  guided  by 
liberal  thought  to  noble  issues  in  the  region  of  emotion, 
which  is  its  proper  sphere."  Now  this  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  Professor  l^dall's  theory  of  the 
value  of  prayer.  Prayer  is  absurd  if  you  think  it 
a  means  of  obtaining  anything ;  but  prayer  is  beauti- 
ful and  excellent  as  a  means  of  exercising  high  and 
holy  feelings.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to 
him  that  such  prayer  b  no  prayer.  Take  away  from 
prayer  its  value  as  a  direct  meaits  of  obtaining  bless- 
ing, and  you  cut  its  roots  altogether.  Who  would 
or  could  beseech  anoOier  behig  for  anything,  just  as  a 
way  of  airing  his  fedings.'    So  widL-^digion  in. 
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(general.  Deny  its  objective  reality,  and  you  destroy 
it.  Make  it  a  mere  playground  for  the  emotions,  and 
you  annihilate  it.  It  is  weak  in  Professor  Tyndall  to 
try  and  find  a  place  for  religion,  when  he  has  left 
none  for  God  or  for  immortality.  But  the  fact  that 
he  has  been  obliged  to  do  so  shows  that  even  in  his 
view  the  religious  sentiment  cannot  be  put  down. 
Why  then  not  frankly  recognise  that  religion  has  its 
own  grounds  and  evidences,  and  has  a  place  in  the 
sphere  of  knowledge,  recognised  and  commanding, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  emotion  ? 

The  fuU  establishment  of  evolution,  if  it  really  were 
a  Ectentific  doctrine,  would  obviously  consume  genera- 
tions. To  place  the  antiquity  of  man,  for  example, 
on  a  basis  of  unquestionable  fact,  would  evidently 
require  investigations  reaching  beyond  the  limit  of 
any  life.  Are  we  to  wait  till  such  inquiries  are  com- 
plcted,  but  meanwhile  suspend  our  belief  in  God  aod 
in  Christ  ?  In  every  sense  it  must  be  wiser  to  judge 
the  truth  of  ChrisUanity  from  its  own  proper  evidence. 
The  claim  of  Christianity  rests  on  facts  done  in  open 
day  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  The  claim  of  evo- 
lution rests  on  unseen  facts  alleged  to  have  taken 
place  perhaps  eighteen  hundred  miWons  of  years  ago. 
Are  we  to  wait  till  the  latter  be  establLshed  before  we 
believe  the  former  ?  More  rational,  surelj',  in  every 
sense  to  accept  of  the  former  on  their  own  evidence, 
and  let  our  men  of  science  take  their  own  time  to 
throw  on  the  latter  what  light  they  can. 

CHRISHAM  COSFERENCES  AND  COHGKESSBS. 
It  certainly  does  not  aj^Kar,  &mi  the  popular 
religions  gathering*  so  common  at  this  season,  that 
the  friends  of  religion  are  disposed  to  limit  its  sphere 
and  influence  as  Professor  Tyndall'  would  advise. 
Here,  for  example,  is  tbe  acc(Hint  of  a  reooarkable 
ught  days'  meeting  at  Oxford,  at  which  Mr.  PearsaU 
Smith  is  the  rating  spirit;  and  if  there  be  cme  feature 
more  characteristic  of  tUi  and  similaE  meetings  than 
another,  it  is  confidence  in  the  tmths  rdigion  as 
realitiei,  and  the  earnest  puipose  to  act  on  them  as 
toch.  Instead  of  a  m«e  sstof  gymnastic  exercUes, 
that  iroald  he  equally  good  whatAvsr  were  the  objects 
of  devotion,  intenieconviction.cf  the  reality  of  God's 
Word,  and  intense  desire  to  shape  everytSdog  by  is 
the  soul  and  sjurit  of  the  eonfereace.  Mr.  Feanall 
Smith  has  <me  eapecial  aim,  to  conrioce  Christiaas  that 
much  bicker  attaiomeats  ^aa  the  averago  in  holiness 
are  practicable,  and  are  to  be  reached  by  faith.  It 
has  been  said  by  some  that  Ur.  FeanaU  Smith 
teaches  a  doctrine  of  perfecUgn;  hot  it  does  not 
appear  from  lus  own  expiUnatioos  that  he  means  to 
assert  that  perfection  has  ever  been,  attained,  but  only 
that  there  are  such  promises  of  holiness  made  to  those 
who  beUeve,  such  stores  of  strength  for  them  in  Christ, 
that  if  they  would  but  believingly  receive  theae^  their 
attainments  would  be  infinitely  heightened.  In  short, 
what  he  would  chiefly  attadc  b  an  easy-going  feeling 
that  even  Christiaiis  must  sin  a  great  deal,  leading  to 
a  great  want  of  effort  to  resist  sin,  making  Christians 
to  feel  content  with  a  great  amount  of  indwelling  cor- 
ruption, instead  of  taking  hold  of  Christ  for  strength 


to  give  them  the  victory.  It  would  appear  that  these 
meetings  have  made  a  large  impression  on  Oxford, 
though  it  does  not  appear  whether  they  have  touched 
any  of  the  class  that  are  most  naturally  associated 
with  that  city  of  leamiog.  Other  conferences  have 
been  held  :  the  usual  one  at  FerUi,  and  a  farewell  con- 
ference at  Inverness,  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
3ilr.  Moody.  Church  congresses,  discussing  religious 
questions  in  the  light  of  the  more  special  duties  of  the 
Chorch,  have  also  been  held  in  various  dioceses* 

THE  ENGUSH  PILGRIMAGE  lb  PONTIGNY. 

Grotesque  interminglings  of  mediasvillism  with  the 
busy  rushing  about  of  the  nineteenth  century  attract 
attention  from  their  very  singularity.  The  idea  of  a 
pilgrimage,  led  by  English  noblemen,  to  the  tomb  of 
an  English  ecclesiastic  in  France,  but  conducted,  not 
hke  the  Pilgrimage  to  Canterbury  in  the  days  of 
Chaucer,  but  by  the  usual  accommodation  of  Cooke's 
tickicts,  has  something  in  it  so  odd  as  to  provoke  a 
laugh  at  the  very  outscL  Ardbbishop  Manning  en- 
deavoured to  give  dign^  to  the  nndestalung  by 
dwelling  on  the-  fact  that  Uie  remains  of  St  Edmond 
of  Canterbury  had  been  prueived  from  decay  for  six 
hundred  years  in  their  resting-place — a  sing^ilax  faot 
in  which  all,  he  thought,  mast  see  the  hand  of  God. 
The  natural  inference  w«x,  that  in  this  pnserv;ttitMi 
there  was  something  miraculoos,  and  we  can  easily 
see  how  such  statements  tend  to  encumber  themirades 
of  the  Bible,  by  causing  all  to  be  shunped  together 
into  one  mass  of  unnatural  representations-  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  the  archbishop  was  not  quite 
prf^ared  to  go  this  length.  The  newspapers  have 
given  ample  reports  of  the  pilgtimage  and  its  strange 
combination  of  religi(His  observances  and  railway 
incidents.  At  Pontigny,  the  part  of  the  senice  most 
cfaaiactivistic  of  the  occasion*  seems  to  ham  consisted 
in  the  constant  riogws  of  "  O  mi  bcate  Edmnndc." 
It  might  be  all  very  weU  to  recall  the  holy  lift,  as  it  is. 
considered,  oi  one  bdivved  to  have  excelled  his  fel- 
lowa  in  the  service  of  God.  But  in  this  paying  of 
almost  divine  hoooox  to  a  departed  man,  and  sor- 
ronnding  the  serrioe  with  the  most  solemn  observances 
of  the  ChoFch,  we  see  the  Romw  tendsnoy  to  dti]^» 
ind  to  give  to  others  the  honour  and  glory  which  me 
due  only  to  One.  The  power  of  Rome  to  da»l>.and: 
delight  the  siensM  aoldom  ftUs  to  be  shown  on  such 
occasioas,  and  seeoM  to  ham  been  fiiUy  eaWMted 
here.  One  caun^  but  contrast  the  gorgeous  gkxy 
with  the  simple  statement  of  our  Lord,  "Crod-is  » 
Spirit;  and  th^  that  wqriliip  Him  most  wQrsli4)  ia 
s^rit  and  in  troth." 

A  BAIXOON  EX^KDmON  FROK  FKABCS  TO 
ENOLAMD. 

A  few  mornings  ago  th*  inhabUanta  of  Grimshy  wwc 
astonished  by  the  arrival  of  a  pair  of  travellers  who, 
somewhat  after- the  manner  of  John  Gilpin,  had  goaut 
furthor  than  they  intended.  It  appears  that  an 
aercmapt  had.  announced  his  intention  of  ascending 
publicly  from  Calais  in  a  balloon,  and  that  a  number 
of  people  had  paid  to  see  the  sight.   But  the  night 
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■WM  poagh  and  squally,  and  the  wiad  tmfimnintble,  so 
-that  the  postponement  of  the  expedition  seemed  in- 
«Tit*ble.  The  people,  however,  who  had  paid  their 
money,  thought  otherwise,  and  insisted  that  theaerosaat 
should  gothroogh  the  promised  perfonnaace.  Inaach 
a  nighi  the«»eiq>t  to  dotosenoed  like  certain  death, 
bat  he  was  stf  stimg  t/f  the  taoats  of  the  people  that  he 
deterfflined  to  go.  And  go  he  did,  along  with  his 
wife;  swinging  over  the  sea  all  night,  they  fband 
themselves  at  break  of  day  ovec  some  fi^ung^macks, 
lowered  tfhe  machine,  arid  after  much  dtmger  and 
traaUe»wei«  atleagth  tafeen  on  board  1^  one  ofthetn. 
N«it  morning  they  were  brought  to  Grimsby,  the 
baUoon  having  nished  awqr  to  Nonray,  nerar,  -fm- 
bably»  to  ba-icebBgaii. 

WlutlMiettlladaeitooBnMnt  fa  tUs  miMar  is 
OivabgngfrfOMlKt  of  the'pei^le  In  inristkig  flutt  the 
aerounttlKMld,  for  their  amosement,  expoM  himself 
to  abnost  certain  death.  It  has  baen  coupled  with  the 
condoct  of  the  old  Ronunu^  who  oaed  to  enjoy  so 
much  Qie  spcnts  of  the  ^adiifttei,  nenr  bcBtotring  a 
thought  on  the  amu  whose  anguish  contributed  to 
tbek  amaiemBt  Two  things  seem  fiuly  dedudble ; 
in  Uie  first  ptae^  the  hardening  effects  of  public  spec- 
tacles In  whidi  there  is  danger,  on  the  htaiti  of  tiMse 
who  witness  (faem— the  c<^  indiffBieBCe  niikh  pre- 
Tails  BS  to  the  hma  thcgr  bu^  do  to  the  perfbrmers ; 
and  -Mcond.  the  psinfol  infioence  of  sticb  perform- 
ances on  tiie  character  of  those  engaged  in  them. 
Here  was  a  man  tempted  almoat  to  throw  avray  his 
own  fife,  and  Aat  of  lus  wife,  rather  than  incur  the 
cesuaro  of  the  ^peetatois.  What  other  things  pttUic 
{MribMMrs  are  often  tempted  to  throw  away,  we 
need  not  {Wtictdarly  specify ;  bat  the  position  of  those 
who  li^'e  tO'^use  the  public  is  not  an  enviable  one ; 
it  is  seildoa  fuusoed  without  less  of  character,  or  at 
iaaat  stbattsniptalim  in  tfeatadkeetian. 

POPtlRV  AND  Ttdtat  UASONftV. 
No  email  interest  has  been,  created  in  the  un- 
expected resignation,  by  the  Marqois  R^w^,  of  >thc 
otbce  of  Grand  Master  of  the  Mason  Lodge  of 
England.  The  roslgnalion  of  what  i»  little  more  than 
an  honorary  efice  of  a  somewhat  showy  kind,  is  of 
small  consequence ;  but  the  circumstances  cooneeted 
with  it  are  rather  instructive.  The  Marquis,  it 
afipvaa,  has  sccmtly  gOoe  over  to  the  Ckurdi  ol 
Rome,  and  that  Churdv  has  always  had  »  special  dis- 
like to  secret  Societies,  with  the  exception,  of  coarse, 
of  that  df  ttie  Jesints.  It  appears,  tlien,  that  so  soon 
as  Lord  R^ion  became  »  member  of  that  Church,  it 
was  signified  to  him  that  he  most  resign  his  office  in 
the  Mason's  Lodge.  The  fact  of  his  doing  so  is  a 
proof  of  his  submission  to  the  behests  of  his  Church. 
To  most  men,  however,  it  will  not  appear  obvious 
either  why  a  masonic  society  is  so  obnoiioos  to 
Rome,  or  why  the  rulers  of  the  Romish  Church 
should  require  such  an  act  of  submission  on  the  part 
of  the  new  member.  It  looks  so  like  an  act  of  eccle- 
dostical  tyranny,  and  X.CH<d  Ripon  looks  so  soft  and 
fofdish  in,  his  sobnussion  to  it,  that  a  vety  keen  criti- 
dam  has  been  provoked)  It  nmst  have  been  a  severe 


ordeal  for  Lord  Ripon,  to  t^e  a  step  so  openly  that 
could  not  fail  to  draw  down  on  faim  the  dlsapfvoval, 
if  not  the  ridicule,  of  so  many  of  his  countiymen. 

ADDRESS  TO  THB  ENGLISH  BISHOPS. 

An  address  to  the  Bishops  of  England  on  the  subject 
of  the  agitation  for  legalising  the  eastward  position,  and 
a  distiootlveeudiartstic  dress  by  ^e  clergy  while  offici- 
ating at  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  has 
beenpnblished.  Theaddres3,aspaUished,is5ubscribed 
by  four  eiJ-bshops,  nine  deans,  five  heads  of  colleges, 
and  nearly  two  hundred  archdeacons,  cancms,  preben- 
dariesi  and  Mhers.  It  sets  forth  that  what  is  sought 
to  hie  attained,  is  -avowedly  desired  by  tnioiy  persons 
as  at  symbol  of  ft  ytM&i^  sAd  as  daaighed  to  show 
that  in  tin  comnmlM  a  lacdiee-ik  offitted,  ud  that 
the  offldallag  ehrgjtoaa  ncts-bs  a  priest  hi  oflMng 
-it.  Such  B  vtew  is  stiOB^  deprecated  by  Oie  snb- 
scribefB,  who  eipecl^y  object  that  such  doctrines 
oi^htnot  to  be  incokiued  bysyndlbols  in  a  sen^e 
wWch  fa  intended  to  fiom  *  common  grotmd  wfaeretm 
all  churdmen  may  meet  In  perfect  dutiQ'.  They 
signfiy  that  any  legislation  in  the  direction  indicated 
woald  be  *'  greatly  deplored  "  by  them. 

The  passing  of  the  recent  Act  for  tin  ngalatton-  of 
worsUp  in  the  Ckutch  of  England  has  been  regarded 
urith  very  dtSferent  fedin^  by  the  dlfib-ent  pardes. 
For  the  most  part  it  has  been  hailed  by  the  Evan- 
gelical body  as  ft  measm^  that  will  iterate  in  fevonr 
of  thdr  views.  The  High  Church  party  view  it  with 
mptckui,  not  merely  as  liable  to  check  the  dewlop- 
ment  of  dieir  system,  but  also  as  a  fi«sh  act  of  Etas- 
tianism— a  fresh  interference  by  the  seadar  power 
with  Che  st^titaal  freedom  of  the  Church.  Some  of 
their  organs  speak  in  the  strongest  terms  about  the 
probable  consequences  If  the  Act  is  to  be  morethnn 
a  dead  letter.  They  maintain  that  if  it  Interf^cj 
seriottsly  with  the  developnoent  of  the  worship  Willi 
which  they  associate  all  that  is  most  gf&rious  in  the 
privileges  of  the  Church,  it  cannot  fail  to  bring  abou  t 
disestablishment,  and  that  at  no  'diitant  date.  It 
remains  now  to  be  seen  to  what  extent  the  Act  will 
become  the  basis  of  ecclesiastical  proceedings,  and 
how  far  the  bishops  will  make  use  of  the  discretionary 
power,  in  determining  what  questions  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  trial,  which  has  been  conferred  on  them. 

CHURCH  PATRONAGE. 
In  the  first  Report  of  the  Commission  obtained  by 
the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  for  inquiring  into  the 
subject  of  Church  patronage,  in  connection  with  the 
sale  of  advowsons  and  other  abuses  which  have  been 
extensively  prevalent,  the  facts  which  are  brought  to 
light  do  not  tend  to  allay  the  suspicions  that  prevaikd 
in  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  evil.  On  the  contrary,  it 
would  rather  appear  that  in  certain  forms  the  buying 
and  selling  of  Church  appointments  in  one  form  or 
another  has  been  on  tlic  increase.  Particular  dislike 
is  shown  to  the  proceedings  of  ecclesiastical  agents, 
who  have  become,  in  reference  to  soch  matters,  what 
share  and  stock  brokers  are  in  the  avowedly  seeulaf 
sphere.   The  circalation[9^^(f  ^dence  must  tend  to 
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ripen  the  subject  is  the  potilic  mind,  but  wbal  steps 
may  be  proposed  in  regard  to  it  is  as  yet  unknown. 

II.— GLANCES  ABROAD. 

FATHER  HVACINTHB  AND  TBB  GENEVA  GOTEKN- 
UENT. 

The  doqnent  and  emiest  preadier  has  given  up  bis 
dia^  at  Gcneta.  He  does  not  gtre  hii  reaaoos  at 
much  length.  But  it  would  appear  diat  he  did  not 
fed  himseli  in  sympathy  either  irith  the  Government 
ot  with  the  peo^e.  He  had  aline  of  his  own,  andin 
that  line  it  was  not  his  part  to  destroy,  bat  rather  to 
seek  to  reform  the  Churdi  of  Rome.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  some  men  were  impatient  of  his  attitude 
and  his  aim.  Hyacinthe  has  always  said  that  he 
would  not  voluntarily  leave  the  Church  of  Rome. 
And  he  has  always  been  marked  by  a  very  high  tone 
in  pleading  for  the  authority  of'  the  Bible,  the  purity 
of  the  family,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath,  What 
he  may  do  now  does  not  as  yet  appear.  There  seems 
to  be  a  surmise  that  he  finds  the  Alt-Catholics  too 
rationalistic  for  him.  The  Alt-Catholics  seem  to 
consist  of  two  classes :  men  like  Hyacinthe  and 
Reinkens,  who  really  value  the  Bible,  and  desire 
above  all  things  to  see  its  authority  established ;  and 
men  with  rationalistic  tendencies,  who  have  little 
disposition  towards  dogmatic  belief.  The  presence 
of  this  last  mil  be  a  drag  on  the  former,  and  a  hin- 
drance to  their  progress.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  tl  will 
prevent  the  Alt-Catholic  movement  from  producing 
any  decided  effects.  The  hope  one  would  have  of 
the  earnest  Alt-Catholics  is,  that  thty  would  advance 
towards  Protestant  positions  in  doctrine  and  otherwise, 
mi  they  do  this,  they  will  have  but  a  feeble  position, 
and  be  little  able  to  maintain  their  ground.  The 
alliances  which  they  contemplate  would  not  greatly 
benefit  them,  though  they  might  make  it  easier  for 
them  to  maintain  a  separate  position.  The  Church 
of  Rome  has  always  shown  sach  skill  in  dealing  with 
small  bodies  of  mdcontents,  has  so  well  watched  ber 
opportunity  either  for  winning  them  back  or  rooting 
them  out,  that  the  Alt-Catholics,  as  at  present  con- 
stituted, seem  to  stand  a  poor  chance.  The  hope  of 
a  great  inward  reformation  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
has  often  prevailed,  from  the  days  of  the  Council  of 
Constance  downward;  but  such  an  event  has  not 
taken  pUce.  And  according  to  the  view  of  many, 
the  Scriptures  teach  QtaX  the  Church  of  Rome  is  not 
destined  to  reformation,  but  to  destruction. 

PILGKIUAGBS  IN  BAVAKIA. 

The  correspondent'  of  the  JDaify  Nems  at  Munich 
tells  of  the  great  popularity  of  pilgrimages  amongthe 
Bavarian  peasants,  and  the  good  effects  on  their 
health  at  all  events  which  the  journeys  have  : — 

"  To-day  several  hundred  pilgrims  started  at  early 
morning  for  _  Maria-Eich  (the  Virgin's  Oak),  where 
there  is  an  image  of  the  Madonna,  said  to  possess 
miraculous  virtues.  One  hundred  and  sixty  years 
ago  there  lived  at  Planegg,  a  short  distance  fiom 
Mari8>Eicb,  a  good  little  bov,  named  Franz  ThaJ- 
mayer,  the  son  of  a  blacksmitli.   When  eleven  years 


old  he  purchased  ol  a  wandering  dealer  a  small 
earlhenware  image  of  the  ^ladonna  for  «  couple  of 
kreuzers,  and  being  of  a  pious  disposition  he  placed 
his  tieasure  in  the  hollow  oi  a  large  oak  in  the  forest. 
Day  after  day  he  wandered  to  the  shrine  he  had 
made,  and  said  his  I»*yers  before  it.  After  a  -whSSs 
the  peasants  of  the  vicintty  came  to  the  <dd  oak  tree 
to  pi  ay  before  the  image  too,  and  then  somebody 
placed  a  woodoi  roof  over  the  figure,  and  finally 
money  enough  was  collected  to  build  a  little  chapel, 
the  centre  of  which  was  tlie  great  oak,  and  an  ol<i 
hermit  lived  near  by  as  the  protector  of  the  shrine. 
The  great  tree  exists  no  longer,  howler.  The 
lightning  struck  it  in  1805,  ana  then  it  was  levelled 
with  the  roof  of  the  chapel,  and  now  the  venerable 
trunk  may  be  seen  behind  its  protecting  boards, 
which  were  placed  there  to  prevent  pilgrims  chipping; 
the  old  tree  to  pieces.  Whether  any  remarlublc 
cures  have  taken  place  at  Maria*Eich  I  do  not  know. 
The  shrine  is  a  dtBlightfoI  place,  liowever,  and  thou- 
sands upon  tliousands  of  Mnnidi  citizens  are  attracted 
thither  who  would  never  leave  their  crowded  place^i 
of  business  and  labour  unless  Mother  Church  called 
them  at  times  away  on  these  pilgrimages. 

"  I  have  wandered  to  many  shrines  in  Bavaria,  and 
have  found  the  pilgrims  perfectly  honest  in  their 
belief  of  the  efficacy  of  Uiese  miraculous  images. 
Not  in  all  cases,  however,  are  the  oririnat(»s  of  the 
shrines  so  conscientious.  A  Grcnnan  uteraiy  gentle- 
man once  told  me  that  on  travelling  thron^h  a  Bava- 
rian forest  he  met  with  a  very  enterprising  unkeeper, 
who  had  no  compunctions  of  conscience  as  to  how  h-j 
made  his  money.  Upon  an  elevation  there  stood  ait 
isolated  little  church.  'What  a  pity,*  exclaimed  Un: 
hoat,  'that  this  church  should  sUnd  there  so  use- 
lessly ;  a  capita]  pilgrimage  church  could  be  made 
out  of  it.'  My  frtend  looked  inquiringly  at  his  com- 
panion, and  smiled.  ■  Do  yon  think  I  would  not  be 
the  man  to  put  it  through  P '  inquired  the  innkeei>er. 
'  If  I  had  an  inn  ap  there,  I  should  not  rest  until  I 
had  found  a  miracle-working  image  for  the  church.' 

*  But,'  remarked  ray  friend,  •  how  would  yon  get  the 
woild  to  believe  that  it  could  accomplish  miraculous 
things  i"   '  Oh,  that  is  easy  enough,'  was  the  reply. 

*  If  the  first  step  is  successful,  then  the  fatore  is 
assured.   People  have  an  insatiable  appetite  for 

I  miracles.'   *And  what  is  the  first  step?'   'That  I 
.  perform  the  first  miracle  myself,*  was  the  cool  answer, 
I  'then  ascribe  it  to  the  image,  and  assure  the  world 
i  that  I  believe  in  it.   The  belief  in  miracles  is  as 
j  catching  as  gaping ;  nobody  can  withstand  it.  As 
soon  as  the  business  is  once  a<going,  then  both  the 
churdi  and  the  inn  would  become  real  gold  mines. 
Of  the  latter  I  could  take  care.* 

**  But  Bavarian  images  and  churches  of  grace  have 
nraally  an  interesting  history.  Bamberg  lost  a  trea- 
sure of  an  image  about  two  years  ago,  when  the 
'  Society  of  Mary '  at  Schlesitz  purchased  a  miracu- 
lous image  of  the  Virgin  which  had  become  famous 
in  Franconia  as  the  *  Bamberg  Bnage  of  Grace.'  The 
price  paid  for  it  was  two  Uiousand  guldens,  or  about 
£1 75  sterling.  It  may  now  be  seen  in  the  Sladtkapelle 
at  Schlesitz.  The  original  owner  of  this  image  was  an 
old  woman  at  Bamberg,  who  was  known  in  all  the 
country  round  as  the  'Mullergottesdorle,'  and  dis- 
tributed the  favours  of  the  image  at  a  florin  per  head 
to  all  comeis." 


THE  SSDAK  COIUIBUORATION. 

Many  persons  in  other  countries  will  be  disposed  to 
regret  that  the  Germans  have  sucIl  nuAimence 
to  the  ceIebrationD«fi1ili«ddi|^%pyii^^Et^ 
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natwil  it  may  be  to  exult  in  the  remembrance  of 
nutww*  triomph,  and  of  the  ntter  humiliation  of  a 
great'enemy,  it  is  not  th«  most  magoanimons  nor  the 
most  desirable  course  to  nurse  such  feelings  into  fresh 
vigour  and  keenness.   The  triumph  of  the  Germans 
has  been  so  great  that  they  might  have  dispensed 
'  quite  easily  with  an  ^pointment  which  cannot  fiul  to 
I  act  as  an  exasperation  to  France.   To  fu,  in  this  pj-t 
I  of  the  vorld,  it  seems  so  desirable  to  let  the  keen 
'  feelings  between  the  two  conntiies  tone  down,  that 
'  anything  fitted  to  inflame  them  cannot  but  be  viewed 
I        regret   Of  conise,  we  remember  how  exultant 
I  we  used  to  be  on  the  annhremries  of  Waterloo,  and 
we  know  how  eicited  erea  yet  the  people  of  Anierica 
become  on  the  4th  of  July ;  therefore  we  cannot 
throw  stones  at  onr  neighbours.   It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, too,  that  in  past  years  they  have  not  been  dis- 
{  posed  to  make  very  much  of  the  day,  and  that  they 
1  have  this  year  received  a  provocation  which  has  not 
unnaturally  tended  to  increase  their  enthusiasm.  This 
provocaticni  has  come  in  the  fonn  of  a  circular  letter 
from  Bishop  Kelteler  (of  Mainz)  to  his  dergy.  Re- 
minding them  that  the  2nd  of  September  was  ccnning 
'  round,  he  cautioned  them  against  joining  openly  in 
any  fettivaL   He  maintained  that  the  triumph  in  Ger- 
masy  had  not  been  that  ot  the  Gonum  intioa  as  a 
wb<de,  but  of  that  put  of  the  nation  that  was  most 
butile  to  the  Chiiitian  Chordi,  and  most  audoiu  to 
oppnH  and  deitroy  it.  Catholics  were  thai  Invited 
'  to  rejoice  in  their  own  ttiali.  Men  could  not  weep 
and  rgoice  together.  CathoUc  priests  could  not  weep 
for  thdr  CJmrch  and  r^olce  for  their  coontiy  at  one 
and  the  tame  moment.  Uriah  the  Hittite  coold  not 
go  to  his  boose  and  eat  and  drink,  when  his  fellow- 
soMloi  were  lying  upon  the  earth.   "The  Chocch," 
nys  the  Kshop,  "  is  grieroosly  oppressed  in  many 
conntiiea  in  Earope*  the  Popt  ii  robbed  of  lui  lands, 
five  Gennan  hbhops  sit  in  prison,  nai^  prieiti  share 
die  same  (ate,  or  are  exiled  from  flieir  homes,  all  the 
members  of  CatboHc  dobs  are  suspected  of  efforts  dan- 
gerous to  the  State ;  ereiyday  brings  us  mw  troubles, 
our  hearts  are  bleeding,  and  can  we  celebrate  the 
I  feMtofjoy?" 

The  Bishop  hai  not  done  mudi  to  serve  bis  cause 
by  enoootapng  his  clergy  to  identify  the  triumph  of 
the  conntiy  with  the  hnmiBation  of  the  QMncb»  and 
to  regard  the  one  as  only  an  evil  since  it  has  been 
Allowed  by  tile  other.  On  tlw  contrary,  the  patriotism 
of  Oiepeopk  was  all  the  more  raosed,  and  the  day  of 
Sedan  was  celebrated  widi  a  degree  of  enthusiasm 
iriuch  &x  exceeded  any  other  commenwntiaa. 

THX  ton  ox  THE  BETIBK  OBSKKTAHCB  Ot 
amfDAT. 

Tile  Pope  does  not  seem  to  act  spontaneously  in 
such  questions.  First,  the  Government  of  Italy  takes 
steps  to  soppresa  servile  work  in  Rome  on  Sundays, 
and  then  a  deputation  waits  on  the  Pope  to  endeavour 
to  secure  his  moral  support.  The  Pope  gives  a  cha- 
racteristic answer.  The  object  is  a  good  one.  Fes- 
tival days  ought  to  be  observed  better  than  they  are. 
(He  pnts  the  Sabbath  in  the  same  category  with 


other  festival  days.)  The  Pharisaical  hypocrisy  in 
regard  to  the  Sabbath,  denounced  by  our  Lord,  had 
been  succeeded  by  a  laxity  amounting  to  contempt. 
There  were  two  motives  for  this.  Some  people 
woriced  and  made  others  work  without  thinking  any- 
thing about  the  law,  because  their  object  was  gain. 
But  other  persons  wtxked  on  purpose  to  break  the 
law.  They  were  possessed  l^a  demoniac. spirit  of 
impiety.  They  wished  to  do  away  with  all  religion. 
The  "Pope  has  an  unbounded  belief  in  the  depravity 
of  human  nature  when  it  is  not  medicated  by  the 
Church  of  which  he  is  the  head.  He  becomes  elo- 
quent and  animated  when  delineating  all  Ac  wicked- 
ness that  is  in  the  heart  of  man.  He  never  ceases  to 
see,  in  the  treatment  to  which  bis  Church  is  snigected, 
the  climax  of  that  wickedness.  Returning  to  the 
subject,  however,  he  exhorted  the  deputation  to  per- 
severe in  their  holy  enterprise.  He  besought  them  to 
do  this  as  good  sous  of  the  Church,  paying  great 
heed  to  the  mass,  and  other  good  things.  They  were 
not  to  heed  the  sneers  and  bnfiooneiy  of  the  world. 
This  last  is  a  connsd  which  the  Pope  may  well  give, 
for  he  lias  shown  a  sort  of  sublime  im^erence  to 
them  himsdfi 

HL— THE  MISSION  FIELD. 

THE    NATIVE    CHURCH    OF  INDIA. 

The  question  is  often  turning  op,  What  is  the  real 
condition  of  Indian  converts  7  On  the  one  hand, 
those  who  have  no  favour  for  missions  are  constantly 
ridiculing  it,  declaring  that  conversions  so-called  take 
place  only  from  mercenary  and  worldly  motives,  and 
that  the  whole  thing  is  a  system  of  hypocrisy  and 
delusion.  This  violent  and  irritating  attack  throws 
missionaries  on  the  defensive,  and  disposes  them  to ' 
speak  of  the  state  of  native  converts  gatienJiy  in 
higher  terms  than  they  would  use,  if  giving  a  direct 
historical  statement 

Bat  in  the  papers  contributed  by  some  of  the  mis- 
sionaries to  the  late  Allahabad  Conference,  the  utmost 
candour  prevails.  There  is  a  frank  confession  that, 
as  a  whol^  the  state  of  the  native  Church  is  not  high, 
especially  in  the  Mofussil,  or  country  districts.  Thus 
Dr.  E.  C.  Scndder,  at  the  American  Reformed  Church, 
gives  the  foDoving  account  of 

77u  Condition  ofifu  People  when  they ^first  mate 
AppluatioH. 

"  Few,  if  any,  of  the  people  when  they  first  come  to 
OS  and  preaent  tnemselves  for  Christian  instruction,  are 
fitted  to  receive  ttie  rite  of  baptism.  They  possess 
neither  tiie  knowledge  nor  the  spirit  leouisite ;  iufrict 
their  ideas  upon  the  whole  subject  of  Christianity  and 
the  value  of  the  atonement  are  both  meagre  and  inde- 
finite. It  is  a  moDgrel  mixture  of  faith  and  hope  tliat 
influences  many  of  them, — faith  that  Christianity  is 
in  all  pmnta  superior  to  the  religions  about  them,  and 
hope  that  it  will  faring  them  into  a  coiufition  of  pros- 
perity and  inflnqice  i^ovethat  of  their  h«iAen  neirii- 
bours.  They  are  fully  prepared  to  reject,  but  haroly 
know  what  tney  are  gomg  to  adopt.  Whatever  their 
motives  for  coming — and  it  is  the  univenal  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  missionaries  in  Southern  bidia  that 
tfaoe  is  alwayi  more  or  less  of  a^ux^ueji^n^^||^<^ 
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<lotni nance  of  ihc  .«ec\lln.r— -tlic  very  tad  ihaf  they  art 
mady  to  tulle  the  tirst  slep  is  encourajpng,  and  inifii- 
ciently  60  to  warrAnt  Ulcir  fecepEion.  It  it  prcjtdratory 

10  the  higher  steps  which  lliey  aTelayucccssivcly  take, 
:uid  wliieh  we  hope  and  believe  will  culminate  in  the 
highesf  or  n]!— biipfisrn  ag<(  admission  into  the  Chtuch. 

11  places  !bem  in  a  position  U>  ■gain  lhat  knrwledgp 
whiclj,  hy  the  Spirit  of  Gad^  will  bring  thfni  into  nn 
inteJJiflent  and  aersoual  reUtion  with  Christ.  The 
iJiaciplcs  evideouy  had  a  very  indefinite  idea,  of  Christ 
and  his  work  whun  fust  called  by  Him,  and  it  was  not 
rill  afisr  long-cortimicd  mBtruciioit  and  patient  for- 
bearance  widi  (heir  dulnts!:  and  hanlncss  of  heart  on 
tke  pan  of  the  greit  Htid  biinsejf ;  ia  sIkwI,  not  till 
fciler  his  resurrectian,  that  they  bega.n  to  coacave  in 
its  Ml  force  the  nature  of  the  religion  they  twd 
espOTised." 

Jt/r.  VoMgfian's  Testimony. 

Mr.  Vdnghan,  of  Uie  Chupcli  MissknurTy  Sociely, 
Cjilculti.  ig  equnlly  candid : — 

""Were  any  one  (hen  (o  ask  me  if  I  cDnsldirr  the 
oarive  Church  in  a  pcctilini  way  dfeliaguished  by  thi^i 
fe^tore.  1  sfaouid  awfili-er  decidedJy  no.  \  believe  ihi^ 
cbaractiiisLic  is  at  n  acnoijs  diwotiut^  thit  is,  I  con- 
sider that  the  great  majority  of  our  Ciitiiliaiis  are 
praclicnily  desUlnto  of  any  zeal  at  all  Jbr  Uic  spread  of 
the  gospel;  I  fear  (here  are  muJtilifdes  who,  ditring 
the  wliole  of  their  Christian  life,  never  spoke  one  ear- 
Dcsl  word  for  Ckis(.  Thia  fact  if,  aad  enough ,  no  doubt ; 
but,  Ihongh  it  does  not  console  us,  and  ought  not  by 
any  means  to  rccancile  u?  tfi  the  fact,  still  it  cau- 
wrf  be  denied,  (b-it  the  very  same  may  be  snid  of  (be 
great  mass  of  profcsMng  Chiiatiaos  at  home  ;  haidly 
one  in  a  bundred  ever  thinks  of  putting  forth  active 
pcraonal  eflbrl  Cor  the  glory  of  God  and  the  ejteusion 
ufhis  kingdooL." 

Fiirtlier  oa  he  givDs  a  narntive  of  the  Kiistaniigur 
MabLebing,  cspeciiiJly  Co  show  Chat 

All  is  nol  Galil  that  gimers, 

"Some  thirty»ft¥e  years  ago,  the  PenlecMtal  ' 
;^howeis — as  they  were  then  and  long  after  ihought— 
visited  that  diatri'Cl.  Whale  families,  yea,  whole  vii- 
lafies,  came  over  to  the  truth,  handreds  upoa  huEdreds 
iloclicd  to  the  mission.itiea  demandiag  admission  to 
the  fold  of  Cbtist,  Station  alter  station  sprung  into 
bem^,  chutches  pointed  thcirspires  heavenward  \riicre 
Only  idol  temples  had  been  seen  bftftire ;  schools  with 
hvadredii'  of  bright  young  faces  began  to  abound. 
Gradually  a  Christian  population  of  isome  live  thou- 
&jnd  was  scattered  over  the  disldct,  ministered  to  by 
fiveor  six  European  nussioaaiies.  From  (inic  to  Utne 
strangers  viMted  the  scene  of  the  wondrous  revival, 
and  went  away  rejoidtig  at  the  toEicns  of  good  -which 
ttcy  heheid.  Churcbea  filled  with  BenEflli  Ryols 
Bciinovriedcinf  the  one  saving-  Name,  schools  filled 
M-itli  cleanly,  well-dressed,  well-fed  children,  were 
fcniutea  vhicb  could  not  but  evoke  freJiogs  of  joyatid 
thonkfnlQe^  in,  ChrisLiaa  he;trt.  But,  mo&t  Imiy 
it  auy  be  said  sn  TnisBionary  as  wcU  as.  otlter  raattpre, 
'AH  ii  not  gold  that  gliltersL'  Pleasing  as  the  scene 
W4a  to  behold,  there  was  unsoundness  wilhiti.  The 
whole  (hing  was  like  a  huge  Chri^tmas-iree,  hung 
around  -wiih  fniil  nhich  has  not  grown  ou(  of  it,  antt 
lias  ho  natunU  conneciipn  -with  it.  There-ftas  a  pain- 
lul  unreaiiiy  about  the  whole  state  of  things.  The 
enthusio^ni  of  the  Chri.^dan  spectator  mn^t,  in  sonic 
measure,  have  ctfoled  had  be  known  that  the  wclJ-lilkd 
church  depended  tjuile  ai  much  upon  lirultiras  sjiiri- 
tuAlcoa<LaeT&tioRS,that  almost  ^vexyivorsbipper  looked 


In  the  AckJ  of  tlie  mbiioHaTy  ««  irell  n  to  Ata 

thit  the  prevailing  cry  was  'that  of  the- ItOrSevI 
'  Gtvi;  f  tiive  ! '  He  would  mureover,  tloubtlc^a, 
been  lews  chaimed  witli  the  siglit  ol  huudred*  of 
]  and  wcil.Jrfcsed  children  in  ihe  schools,  had  he 
told  tliat  they  were  ei-cry  otie  fed  and  cJothec 
taoeht  at  Ihe  (spente  of  the  Soriety,  whihi 
p;irenu  clumed  ihi?  as  a  ris;ht,  not  by  ativ  m&^ 
a  favour.  Yel  sndi  was  the  jictaal  state"  of  Ui 
Each  misiion-stalionreftcmbkd  analmsliousc,  an 
misiionary  was  the  almoner,  ft  is  supcfJliious  ti 
that  such  a  system  cQuJtJ  only  eventuate  in  disnpr 
ment  and  failure.  Snch  has  been  the  case. 
Christianity  of  Eh*  people  trained  under  Eb«  m 
has  necessarily  been  dwarffel  and  defomiMi.  1 
no  ^i.bofu  CTcn  n-faerc  it  is  more  th«n  noraiaal 

But  lAtrt  ii  JONia  GoiJ. 

"Itt  the  ChuRh  of  Bugai  tliare  are  bright 
edifying  initanceB,  not  a  few,  of  those  why  e 
earnest  £e.il  for  the  tnuniph  of  Christ' j  ctusc.  l^ 
paint  to  native  brcthfen  who,  in  a  most  laud.iblc 
ny  their  pen.  or  by  [heir  purse,  or  hy  Ihcir  preac] 
strii'c  Co  futlber  the  glorious  end  wa  have  in  riev 
CouM  leli  oi'  thojpiuoL  paid  ageuU.  mind  you) 
speak  of  Chtiat  in.  the  &lirhp,  in  the  oHicl-.  wJich  \ 
ing  by  the  way  j  ivho,  n  hen  w^ttry  with  tlieir  i 
Work,  stand  up  in  roinc  chiipi:],  ijt  it  the  com i 
aome  street,  to  protUim  the  glad  tidings  of  sa\v.\ 
I  could  point  to  arte  and  .irroCher.  who,  instead  ol 
voting  llicir  vacations  lo  rest  and  recrentionj 
elected  devote  the  timu  to  :;rduaus  tourB  of  prt 
ing  in  the  country  towns  and  villagea.  These  Ua 
to  the  more  educated  cl  jss  of  our  people  ;  but  lefi 
ing  insUnccs  of  a  siniilar  sjiirit  amongst  our  ]k 
and  1  eat- educated  memben  are  not  wanting.  I  e 
ialioduce  you,  brcthien,  to  an  old  blind  man  w 
genial  pictyand  burning  Mil  for  the  salvation  off 
has  been  Ic  tne  s.  delijjhtsoire  study  for  flrieeii  j 
past.  Th.it  aid  sightless:  behcvcr  is  never  happv 
when  he  is  doing  something  fot  Christ'^  (jloiy;'] 
time  to  lime  he  fastens  upon  some  dark  soitJ, 
never  tQliL:tes  bis  hold  nnlil,  by  divine  i;,face,  he 
bcought  that^oul  into  the  mart'elliJUs  light  of  the 
pel.  He  may  well  be  called  a  father  in  ijiracl,  fo 
my  certain  knowledge  wdi-nigh  twenty  hnjiefnl 
veils  may  look  up  to  him  .'IS  their  spintual  lather 
could  tell,  moreover,  of  a  poar  Bengali  woman 
might  irithout  imptopricty  be  temicd  a  muthe 
Israel,  ftlodeal,  meek,  and  retiring,  ihe  shrinks  I 
observation,  but  she  tooloves  towork  lorttie  ilailcr, 
it  has.  been  her  blesaed  privilege  to  bring  about  a  di 
of  her  benighted  sisters  (o  the  knowk-dge  of  the  tr 
I  could  shgw  yon  a  conTcrlcd  scavenger,  who,  ' 
brpom  and  rake  in  faand^  dtflighled  lo  speak  of  ] 
wham  Ids  sDul  loved,  and  who  now  rejoices  ow 
or  iii»  breUiTG'il  whoju  he  ha^  brought  to  the  le^l 
Jesus." 

iSngfish  Cmveris  of  Native  /m  trutrlars. 
>lrs.  Mullens,  tlie  apostle  of  Zeuanu  iVIissionj 
Bengal,  was  led  to  Christ  by  llie  instructions  of 
lamented  Sujat  AJi.  JIajor  Conran,  who  was  al 
a  quarter  of  a  century  in  India,  in  his  autobiogra: 
of  an  Indian  olBccr,  tlius  writes  of  his  own  c 
version  :— 

"  I  found  among  the  Christian  native*  ft  vital  po 
of  ttligioti,  quito  equal  lo  cope  with  myhostiJiti 
tmili,  and,  unh'ke^-s«y  of  my  Cpuntrymen,  they  w 

''*'"j5r^,?ri?^.^'l?^'i!'^(?PC*'V^^  coodiiion  of 
sour^'Jiiid4rt''^lVy'-a&|^^^  would  01 
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press  home  the  most  solemn  truths  vnlil  nj  conaoince 
becaioe  xe-awakened  and  my  refugea  of  liea  wen 

scattered  to  the  winds.  I  was  compelled  to  own  their 
superiority  in  this  respect  to  my  own  venerated  race 
and  cotmtry,  and  I  perctived  Native  Christian^  was 
a  tree  beatmg  Irmt  whose  seed  was  in  itself.  Instead 
of  coming  to  India,  as  I  had  fondly  boasted,  to 
enlighten  the  natives,  I  was  there,  on  the  very  theatre 
of  mv  ancestors'  renown  for  several  gcneraliom  past, 
of  wtach  I  was  proud  to  a  degie^  leaniiag  the  first 
piiiiciplca  of  rel^on  £rom  the  de8[nsed  Bc^ati." 

It  is  freely  acknowledged  that  oa  the  whole  the 
Dative  chmrches  are  not  in  a  very  satisfiutoiy  state. 
If  it  be  asked  wbether  as  anie  the  native  convwts 
are  very  aealoas  for  thecooveiwon  of  their  brethren, 
the  answer  is  Uiat  they  are  not.  They  are  not  full  of 
faith  and  hope,  and  all  the  graces  of  the  go^el.  But 
a  cert^  proportion  of  them  is  in  a  different  case. 
Even  in  vigorous  congregations  at  home,  it  is  but  a 
select  few  that  are  of  much  use,  working  heartily  for 
Christ.  In  the  Indian  congregaticms  there  are  com- 
monly a  few  such,  and  through  them  it  is  expected 
that  mnch  wilPyet  be  done  for  Chriit. 

A  Mtiieal  Jiissumuy  Agtmejf  mai/ed. 

Dr.  ValcDtisak  of  the  Ututad  Fttmbytama  Minion, 
Jeypon,  ^eaki  straagly  erf*  die  nni  of  a  fbMale 
incdicaL  missiaiway  agaacj) 

*'  I  hare  pmoaa^y  come  so  KtOe  in  eontactwith 
the  practical  wokmg  of  this  impottaat  branch  of 
Medical  Missionary'  labour,  that  I  ^am  unable  to  say 
anything  about  it,  but  I  looh  upon  it  as  most  im- 
p<Mant — relieiiug  an  amount  of  human  sufieriBg  tiuA 
ties  beyond  the  reach  of  imy  medical  man,  and 
bringing  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  those  wlu  are 
literatly  shot  up  from  Mher  forms  of  mission  agency. 
I  am  afraid  that  for  many  year*  to  comewc  mest  look 
for  our  nipply  of  Feaude  Medical  Miasioaaiies  to  our 
versatile  and  enterprising  American  hrethreQ-  Already 
they  have  made  a  noble  beginning.  I  might  almost 
say  every  misuonaiy  in  India  wishes  them  '  God 
speed)*  Nbt  the  least  intereitiag  paper  at  tbe  nest 
MlsMs^  CoBfcsence^  be  thet  on  *  Female  Medi- 
cal Jfiwou,  their  hiatoiyaBd  wodcfor  the  laat  tea 
yeets!*  ByoneflfthMMlvesI" 

Dr.  Seeddie  bve  a  cordU  tostimoBjp  in  their 
ftvonr : — 

"I  am  persuaded  that  these  medical  ladies  are 
doing  a  great  and  good  wtxk,  bensMag  not  only  the 
bodies  tmt  the  aotus  of  their,  patients.  I  hane  made 
iwiuiEies  in  refereoce  to  tbetr  wodb  ««oa«  diSerent 
miasiwiaiy  bodies,  and .  find  that  they  have  visited 
lar^e  numbers  of  houses  and  treated  thousands  of 
pMients  during  the  past  year.  I  bid  Uiem  God  speed 
m  thcit  worit^  and  hope  that  many  moie  vSl-eoaie." 

THC  AiVAunnNa  in  cKUcmvA. 

In  corroboration  of  what  was  stated  on  this  subject 
in  our  last  nutabcTi  we  subjoin  on  extract  from  a 
Calcutta  letter,  giriag  an  account  of  sonte  of  the 
meetings: — 

"  Special  services  were  held  in  Union  Chapel^  the 
Wesleynii  Chapel,  and  the  London  Mission  Chapel 
at  Hastings.  It  was  very  gratifying  to  see  tlie  large 
numbers  vhteh  anembkd  every  evening.  I  have 
heard  more  than,  one  minister  puUidy  confess  that 


his  feeUe  faith  was  rebuked  by  As  uae^MCtedly  good 
atbendance  and  sustained  ialevest  of  these  meetiags. 
£ach  evening  those  who  were  conconed  about  salva- 
tion were  invited  to  remain  a^er  the  general  audi- 
ence had  dispersed.  At  Union  Chapel  many  did  so 
who  were  manifestly  aroused  and  deeply  impressed 
by  the  trmtbs  which  had  been  earnestly  and  affec-  | 
tionately  urged  on  their  considenUion.  A  number  of  : 
Christian  friends  individually  gave  ihem  the  guidance  | 
and  encouragement  which  their  cases  seemed  to  need.  : 
At  a  meeting  of  those  who  had  derived  special 
benefit  from  the  week's  serriees  at  Union  Cnapel, 
nearly  a  Iiimdred  persons  gave  in  their  names  as 
desirous  to  profess  the  i-ord  Jesus  ChriaL  Last  week 
special  services  were  held  every  evening  in  the  Circu- 
.lar  Road  and  Lall  Bazaar  Baptist  Cl^pels.  As  to 
results,  the  Rev.  A.  Williams  says,  '1  know  of  six- 
teen cases  of  what  appear  to  be  decided  conversion, 
seme  of  these  beiag  very  remaikable.'  On  Tuesday, 
the  23rd  instant,  a  meeting  of  the  pastors  of  native 
Christian  churches  was  hud,  and  a  plan  for  united 
weekly  prayer-meetings,  to  be  held  in  both  the 
northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  city  was  adopted. 
Our  native  brethren  propose  to  hold  two  or  three 
socbmcctiagfweflUy  fbPsoaM  QMNMhs  tQoaae." 

INVIDKL  TEmEnCIK  XSWtm  VetaChTMBt  RIHDO8. 

"We  are  all  aware  HaX  in  some  of  the  places 
where  we  are  called  cm  to  labour,  the  ^tread  of^  Eng- 
lish education  has  peoduced  a  complete  revolution  in 
the  current  of  native  thought  with  reCnence  to  Chris, 
tianity.  Such  is  certainly  the  case  with  Madras.  The 
objections  brought  forward  Efteen  or  twenty  years  ago, 
are  never  heard  now  from  educated  young  men.  They 
have  moved  on  into  &r  more  difficult  and  dangerous 
lines  of  limueht.  Tfie  purest  nnbelief,  originated  by 
those  who  an  called  plulosoptaers  in  Evk^,  seems^ 
coming  in  like  a  flood  onlndia.  Our  young  mennow> 
carefully  study  the  works  of  l^arwin,  Huxl^,  Hubert 
Spencer,  Newman,  Stuart  Mill,  and  CMenso,  and 
from  such  soutces  draw  their  objections  to  Christianity. 
I  have,  ere  now,  been  asked  to  get  [hcmaks  of 
Coknso,  Mill,  aaLd.Speocer,  lot  my  Hindu  friends  in 
boxes  of  books  from  home.  To  my  certain  know- 
ledge, numbers  of  Hindus  ate  regular  subscriben  to 
Bradiaugh's  NatioMot  Reformer,  and  there  are  weddy 
meetings  where  this  pubftcatira  is  regularly  read  and 
discassed.  Hie  opmiMi  is  widely  s^vsd,  aoMOBg  the 
beat  edueatad  Battrcs,  that  Chnstaagnty  is  an-  anti^ 
quoted  sapetstitioOi  believed  in  by  very  few,  even  in 
England,  who  are  well  educated.  Now  this  state  of 
things  must  be  met»  not  only  by  ourselves,  but  by  our 
bast  nottve  h)3speK.**—&tv.  George  Mali,  ofMaifos. 

lY.— MEMORIAL  RECORD. 

U.  CHUKOT. 

M.  Guizac,  after  wawvMn^  atDst  ef'  hh  eoalem- 
poiaties,  has  passed  amq^  in  UiidtMjHseradtii  ysai; 
bn^  bet«  bonatMI«ius>iB  1787.  Of  HagBsnot 
origiai  he>waied«atedat<!iensmiiwhiClnrUsiB0tkep 
had  fled  from  tlw  Revoltition ;  and  toUsedoeatioii 
his  ideas  on  maiq''i>oiats  were  trae  to  tiie  last;  fer 
he  held  faithftdly  by  the  Cahniistic  doctrines  of 
the  Refbnned  Chmoh;  and  padups  hit  peedinr 
views  of  gowmneat,  is  -whioh'  coBstilntienaliaas  ma 
to  be  stiangely  limited  by  aalhori^,  took  some 
tone  from  the  fact  that  his  &ther  had  perished 
on  the  seaffoid  in  1794.  At  all  events,  be  was  an 
'  OrleaaiBt,.  and  dnnag  a  long  caxaer  he  acted  as  if 
Digitizea  by  \^      ■  , 
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poliUcal  safe^  to  Fraoce  lay  with  the  Bourbons.  His 
devotiott  to  them,  howerari  did  not  conflict  with  his 
power  to  do  many  services  fbr  Oie  Rerormed  Chordi 
of  France,  to  which  he  was  sincerdy  attached.  If  it 
is  true  that,  as  a  statesman,  he  was  too  deetrinairt, 
and  as  an  historian  too  "pragmatic, "it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  he  was  an  earnest  Christian^  and  that 
he  was  faithful  to  what  he  fek  to  be  the  welfare  of 
F^'ance.  During  the  varioos  periods  that  the  Boar* 
bons  occupied  the  throne,  he  was  a  prominent  person 
in  the  govenunent  of  his  country.  In  1814,  he  be- 
came Professor  of  Modem  History  at  the  Sorbonne, 
and,  while  still  young  received  a  seat  in  the  cabinet. 
He  was  at  one  time  Ambassador  in  England,  at  an- 
other Foreign  Secretary,  and  various  other  high 
offices  he  at  one  time  or  other  filled  mth  talent  As 
an  orator,  he  was  perhaps  too  stately ;  but  he  was 
never  wanting  in  emergencies,  for  he  was  master  of 
that  calm  scorn  which  is  so  often  found  adequate  to 
quell  unruly  assemblies  when  eloquence  itself  may 
fail.  That  was  surely  a  characteristic  reply  which  on 
one  occasion  he  made  to  his  rerilers  in  the  Chamber, 
who  had  been  reproaching  him :  "  You  may  heap 
insult  upon  insult,  outrage  upon  outrage,  but  the  pile 
can  never  reach  the  height  of  my  contempt." 

His  marriage,  no  doubt,  did  much  to  make  more 
decided,  if  that  were  possible,  his  Orleanist  pro- 
cEvities.  The  first  Madame  Guizot  was  a  politician  as 
well  as  story-writer ;  and  the  way  in  which  he  was 
introduced  to  her  reads  like  a  page  of  romance. 
Mademoiselle  Pauline  de  Meulan,  the  danghter  of  a 
distinguished  family  who  had  been  ruined  by  the  Revo- 
lution, found  herself  compelled  for  support  to  become 
editor  of  a  journal  caUed  the  PuhltcUte,  which  upheld 
the  Bourbon  interest.  A  serious  malady,  brought  on 
by  overwork,  prostrated  her.  In  the  midst  of  her 
distress  and  dopair,  she  received  an  anonymous  letter, 
in  which,  wlule  she  was  urged  to  preserve  her  tran> 
quillity,  an  offer  was  made  to  perform  her  task  daring 
her  illness.  The  letter  was  accompanied  by  an  article, 
its  ideas  and  style  so  modelled  on  her  own,  that  it 
was  accepted  and  published ;  and  regularly  similar 
contributions  followed  till  she  was  better.  She  ear- 
nestly besought  her  benefactor  to  reveal  himself:  the 
incognito  at  last  appeared;  and  before  very  long 
Mademoiselle  de  Meulan  became  Madame  Guizot — 
to  be  the  worthy  helpmeet  of  her  husband.  After 
having  made  valued  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
her  country,  she  died  in  1827. 

Though  Gnizot's  name  will  remain  as  that  of  a  great 
statesman,  his  chief  fame  virill  rest  on  his  literary  pro- 
ductions. He  was  ceaselessly  busy,  and  when  pohtical 
changes  set  him  free,  it  was  his  dehght  to  retire  to 
Richer,  there  to  study  and  write,  and  indnlge  his 
simple  tastes.  His  great  works  are  the  "  History  of 
Civilisation  in  Europe,"  the  **  History  of  the  English 
Revolution,"  History  of  France,"  Mcditatinu  on 
the  Essence  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  and  "  Medita< 
tions  upon  the  Actual  State  of  the  Christian  Religion." 
In  all  of  these  we  see  the  honest  thinker,  the  true  patriot, 
the  humble  Christian,  and  we  are  not  onfrequently  sur- 
prised at  the  calm  way  in  which  he  diagnoses  the 


diseases  of  his  ooontry,  and  the  straightforward  way 
in  which  he  eipresses  his  c<mviclions.  T*his,  for  in- 
stance, ocean  in  his  *<  History  of  Fhmce :  — 

"  And  still,  after  so  many  centuries  of  such  a  grand 
and  brilliant  career.  France  has  not  yet  attained  the 
end  to  which  she  ever  aspired,  to  which  ^  civilised 
communities  aspire,  and  that  is  order  in  the  midst  of 
movement,  security  and  liberty  united  and  lasting. 
She  has  had  shortcomings  which  have  prevented  her 
from  reaping  the  full  advantage  of  hti  merits;  she 
has  committed  faults  which  have  involved  her  in 
reverses.  Two  things,  essential  to  political  prosperity 
amongst  communities  of  men,  have  hitherto  been  to 
seek  m  her :  predominance  of  puUic  srarit  over  the 
spirit  of  caste  or  of  profession,  and  moderation  and 
fixity  in  respect  of  national  ambiticoi  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  !•  ranee  has  been  a  victim  to  the  personal 
passions  of  her  chie&  and  to  her  own  recUess  change* 
ability." 

France  will  miss  the  presence  of  the  thoughtful, 
good  old  man,  whose  aims  were  never  selfish  or  un- 
patriotic, though  he  may  sometimes  have  judged 
wrongly ;  and  the  Cluistian  world  wjjl  mourn  him, 
for  it  was  his  delight  to  hear  of  Christian  work  and 
progress.  His  influence  did  more  than  that  of  any 
one  else  to  save  his  churcli  from  the  worst  evils  of 
Socinianism,  and  his  country  from  those  of  Romanism, 
notwithstanding  that  at  one  time  he  somewhat^  un- 
advisedly argued  in  favour  of  the  temporal  sovereignty 
of  the  Pope — one  of  several  points  in  which  it  was 
difficult  for  Englishmen  to  sympathize  with  him. 

The  thinning  of  the  ranks  is  ever  going  on. 
Bishop  Suhhek,  who  for  a  period  of  almost  unpre- 
cedented length,  filled  the  see  of  Winchester  (retiring 
in  1869),  had  so  dropped  out  of  the  public  view  that 
many  had  ceased  to  think  of  him  as  living,  and  the 
calm  departure  of  the  good  old  man,  who  had  already 
rested  for  some  years  from  his  labours,  seemed  like 
the  death  of  a  patriarch  who  had  been  left  among  us 
from  a  much  earlier  age.  The  American  Episcopal 
Church  has  lost  Dr.WHiTBHOUSE,  Bishop  of  Illinois, 
a  man  of  learning,  a  classical  scholar,  an  accom- 
plished linguist,  and  an  eloquent  preacher.  Dr. 
Whitebouse,  at  the  request  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  preached  in  1867  at  the  opening  of  the 
Pan-AngUcan  Synod,  and  was  honoured  by  receiving 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  both  from  Cambridge  and  Ox- 
ford. The  Rev.  H.  W.  Pabkinson,  of  Rochdale, 
has  been  summoned  at  an  early  age  from  labours  of 
great  usefulness.  His  "Three  Ways  of  Spending 
Sunday  "  and  his  "  Wees  of  the  Day  "  are  the  writings 
of  one  who  knew  what  was  needed— eminently  prac- 
tical in  his  view  of  what  was  good  for  the  time,  and 
of  the  way  of  reaching  the  people  around  him.  The 
Vvaa  of  the  Day "  were  delivered  as  lectures  to 
the  working  classes,  and  were  eminently  snccessful. 
The  connection  of  Mr.  Ch&kles  (tIipin  with  efforts 
against  shvoy,  with  the  Peace  Society,  and  all  other 
objects  of  philantluopy  usually  promoted  \xf  the 
Society  of  friends  and  those  who  share  their  aims, 
entitles  him  .to  a  word  of  remembrance.  May  the 
service  of  God,  in  all  its  departments,  have  many 
recnuts  to  take  the  place  of  suchiifiinL  I 
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By  Hss.  HENRT  "WOOD,  Adthok  op  "East  Ltnne,"  "Oswald  Cut/'  ktc. 


■CHAPTER  IV. — AN 


IMPROMPTU  JOURNEY. 

E  S  S  Y 
did  not 
meet 
any  one 
con- 
nected 
with  the 


with  a  heap  of  others,  splashing  through  the 
wet  of  the  broad  gutter  and  the  street  refuse. 
Her  dirty  pinafore  was  in  rags,  her  shoes  had 
the  toes  sticking  out,  her  hair  was  matted,  her 
lace  dirty.  .  Evidently  she  was  noi  smartened 
up  to  go  off  pleasurmg  to  the  fields  in  a  van. 
Bessy's  heart  sank  within  her. 

"  Oh,  it  was  all  a  flam ;  mother  had  only 
said  it  to  get  rid  of  them '  because  they 
bothered  her ;  they  were  not  going  again  to 
the  fields  at  all  afore  next  year,"  carelessly 
called  out  Ann  Simmett  in  answer  to  Bessy's 
scarcely-breathed  word  of  inquiry.  And  Bessy, 
in  her  bitter  disappointment,  burst  into  tears. 

"  Why,  bless  me,  is  the  girl  a  taking  it  to 
heart  Hke  that?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Simmett 
from  the  door  of  the  shed,  where  she  stood 
regarding  Bessy.  "  And  to  dress  yourself 
up  like  that— a  bonnet  and  all !  What  a 
goose  you  must  be,  Bessy  Wells  !" 

"  I — if  you  please,  it  was  the  thought  of 
seeing  the  green  fields,"  meekly  stammered 
Bessy,  feeling  ashamed  of  herself,  and  trying 
to  dr^  her  eyes.  Mother  used  to  tell  me 
about  them." 

The  hard,  coarse  life,  that  the  people 
living  in  these  miserable  districts  of  neces- 
sity lead,  tends  to  deaden  the  feelings.  But 
a  gleam  of  pity  did  float  into  Mis.  Simmett's 

IV.  H.S. 


mind  then;  nay,  of  sympathy;  for  she  re- 
membered the  early  time  when  she  had 
loved  green  fields  herself  Perhaps  it  was 
called  up  by  the  grievous  look  of  disappoint- 
ment on  Bessy's  wan  face,  or  perhaps  by  the 
allusion  to  her  dead  mother. 

"Why  don't  you  go  and  see  the  green 
fields,  diild?"  she  asked.  "Do  you  mean 
to  say  you've  never  seen  any?" 
"  No,  ma'am ;  never." 
"Well,  you  can  soon  see  'em.  There's 
grass  enough  within  reach,  without  junketing 
off  in  pleasuring-vans  to  get  to  it.  Go  to 
one  o'the  grand  parks.  It's  not  over  far — 
close  by,  so  to  say." 

"And — are  flowers  there  too;  buttercups 
I  and  daisies  ?"  asked  Bessy. 

"Why,  the  grass  is  full  of  *em,  child ;  and 
there's  better  flowers  than  that — roses  and 
lilies,  and  all  kinds  o'beautifiil  sorts.  And 
there's  grand  ladies  and  gentlemen  a  riding 
up  and  down  there  in  their  carriages." 

A  woman,  standing  just  inside  the  shed, 
picking  potatoes  out  of  a  bin,  had  paused  in 
her  occupation  and  turned  'round  to  look  at 
Bessy. 

"Have  that  there  child  never  seen  no 
fields!"  she  exclaimed  in  an  accent  of  sur- 
prise. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  not,"  said  Mrs.  Simmett, 
lowering  her  voice  to  answer.  "  What  with 
her  lame  leg,  and  what  with  her  mother's 
rheumatis,  which  rasLde  her  no  better  nor  a 
cripple,  the  child  has  never,  as  I  b'lieve,  been 
out  o'  this  precious  close,  smoky  place.  One 
can't  wonder  that  she  frants  to  look  a  bit 
about  her  elsewhere." 

The  woman,  who  was  a  stranger  and  had 
but  just  come  to  live  in  Dart  Street,  dropped 
another  potato  into  the  scale,  and  then 
glanced  again  at  Bessy. 

"  What,  never  been  away  at  all  fi^m  these 
here  courts  and  alleys  ?"  she  rejoined. 

"  Never  once,  I  lancy,"  replied  Mrs.  Sim- 
mett "  The  father  haven't  troubled  to  take 
her,  and  the  mother  couldn't ;  and  she's  too 
timid  to  stray  off  by  herself.  They've  kept 
her  mostly  in-doors ;  she's  but  a  poor  little 
heathen  as  to  the  world  outside  on't." 

"  Well,  I  never  heard  of  such  a  case,"  con- 
cluded the  woman.  "  Just  weigh  these  here 
taters." 

Bessy  had  partly  caught  the  conversation. 
She  scarcely  underst^g^,^^  g^vSSfO^^le 
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seemed  to  reflect  on  her  for  not  having  seen 
and  learnt  more ;  and  she  felt  ashamed  to  be 
so  ignorant — so  much  behind  other  people. 
As  Mrs.  Simmett  turned  round  from  weighing 
the  potatoes,  she  was  again  struck  with  the 
wan,  eager,  up-turned  face,  silently  appealing 
to  her  sympathies  £rom  its  very  helplessness. 

"  Look  here,"  said  she,  to  the  group  of 
ragged  childKn  gathered  round,  a  thought 
occurring  to  her.  "  Some  of  you  be  off  to 
one  o*  them  there  parks,  and  Bessy  Wells 
can  go  along  o'  you.  It's  a  pity  the  child 
shouldn't  see  the  green  grass  for  (Hice,  iU*  she's 
hankering  for't — and  now  that  she've  tidied 
herself  up,  and  all.  Our  Aim  shall  go  too. 
Here,  Ann  I" 

Ann  Simmett;  at  p]a,y  still,  shrieking  and 
Uuighing,  came  splasmag  through  the  gutter 
at  her  mother's  sharp  call.  'Diere  was  no 
need  to  urge  them  to  the  expedition.  These 
children  were  only  too  eager  to  enter  on  any 
course  that  brought  theni  change,  especially 
if  it  took  them  aw.ay  from  home. 

With  a  shout  and  clatter,  hardly  waiting 
to  comprehend  Mrs.  Simmett's  views,  they 
all,  more  than  a  dozen  of  them,  started  away 
at  once,  tagged,  untidy,  half-naked  as  they 
were.  Bessy  and  her  crutch  speeding  nimbly 
with  dien.  No  especial  spot,  or  paili^  luid 
been  indicated  ^  and,  if  it  had  been,  they 
might  not  ha.ve  known  the  most  direct  road 
to  it.  Some  of  them  bad  a  general  idea  that 
the  parks  hty  westward,  and  ihey  took  what 
they  fancied  must  be  the  rig^t  direction. 

"They'll  not  get  lost,  will  they  now?" 
asked  the  woman,  as  she  came  out  of  the 
shed  with  the  potatoes  in  her  apron.  She 
had  no  chikken  of  her  own. 

"  Lost ! "  retorted  Mrs.  Simmett.  «  Not 
they.  The  police  'ud  mighty  soon  bring  'em 
home  again." 

.  Hirough  cross-cuts  and  by-streets  went  the 
company,  until  tbey  emerged  in  the  Strand. 
Bessy  had  kept  up  very  well  with  them  until 
then,  but  now  she  began  to  feel  the  keeping- 
up  a  difficult.  As  they  turned  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Charing  Cross,  pushing  Aemselves 
rudely  and  noisily  against  the  passeogers 
that  crowded  the  pavement,  diving  in  and 
out  amid  the  carriages  in  the  road,  and  under 
the  horses,  Bessy  looked  after  them  in  dis- 
may. They  had  crossed  the  street;  Bessy 
contrived  to  fcrflow  them,  she  did  not  know 
how.  And  indeed  it  was  a  marvel  that  some 
horse  or  carriage  did  not  knock  her  down. 
Her  hip  and  leg  pained  her,  as  they  always 
did  on  any  unusual  exertion,  and  she  already 
ielt  fit  to  dtpp  with  fatigue.  As  to  the  rest, 
the  more  they  pushed  and  incommoded 


people,  the  better  they  enjoyed  it.  Intent  on 
this  fun,  and  eager  to  reach  the  green  fields 
themselves,  they  paid  no  heed  to  Bessy. 

"Oh  please,  please  wait  for  me  I"  she 
called  out  pleadingly,  when  they  were  getting 
on  far  ahead.  "  Please  don't  leave  me  be- 
hind ! " 

Her  voice  was  faint,  and  they  did  not  hear 
it :  it  might  have  been  all  the  same  if  they 
had  heard.  Onwards  they  went,  and  onwards 
limped  Bessy,  trying  to  keep  them  in  view. 
Breathless  with  the  speed,  awfused  with 
the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  streets,  half  sick 
with  the  intense  heat,  Bes^  began  to  wish 
she  had  not  come.  Her  loDgii^  for  the 
green  fields  was  great,  bat  3wr  fii^^ie  and 
conAision  were  greater. 

Farther  and  farther  out  ato  the  aodd  went 
Bessy.  The  green  fidds  stemtA  to  fee  very, 
very  far  off,  but  each  minute  Ac  thought  she 
must  get  to  them  the  next;  aad  she  never 
doubted  that  her  compamoBs — out  sight 
long  ago — had  already  reacfaed  them.  She 
should  find  them  sitting  on  tke  gnus  m  die 
shade,  picking  the  flower*. 

"  If  you  please;  ma'am,"  she  tiaaidly  asked 
of  a  woman  who  was  standing  at  a  street- 
comer,  "  is  it  far  to  the  green  fidds  ?" 

The  woman  stared  down  at  Beaqr  as  if  she 
did  not  understand.  She  was  not  a  pleasant- 
looking  woman  by  any  means— dirty,  sla^ 
temly,  bonnetless,  with  a  white,  unirtidiesome 
fiice  i  evidently  a  relation  in  ^nd  to  aame  OC 
the  women  in  Peter's  Court 

"  Up  there,"  she  said  at  last,  m  a  thick,  un- 
steady voice,  pointing  with  her  hand. 

Bessy  and  her  crutch  went  on,  taking  the 
way  indicated.  Just  as  she  began  wondering 
how  much  farther  she  couid  go,  she  foimd 
hersetf  in  tiie  midst  of  a  great  busde  j  a  worse 
bustle  than  any  she  had  encountered  in  the 
streets.  It  was,  in  fact,  Waterloo  Railway 
Station.  People  and  luggage  jostled  each 
other  on  platform,  carriages  of  various 
kinds  stood  about  She  could  not  see  any- 
thing of  her  companions;  she  coi^  not  see 
any  green  fields.  Pushed  about,  frightened, 
unable  to  stand  or  to  walk  longer,  she  sank 
down  against  die  wall.  Bat  the  next  mo- 
ment a  man,  wheeltt^  before  him  a  truck 
heaped  up  with  boxes,  sternly  ordered  her  to 
get  tip  and  go  out  of  ^e  way. 

She  obeyed  him  instantly,  getting  away  by 
the  help  of  her  crutch,  but  feeling  every  mo- 
ment that  she  must  drop.  Faint,  weak,  hot, 
terrified,  utterly  unable  to  think  -^at  to  do, 
she  looked  up  at  the  blue  sky,  as  her  mother 
had  tai^t  her,  and  asked  God  to  be  frteased 
to  hdp  and  take  care  of  her.  Digitized  by  tj(  'O^ 
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Just  then  she  saw  opposite  to  her  a  huge 
empty  carriage,  whose  door  stood  open. 
Might  she  not  be  safe  from  the  crowd  there  ? 
In  the  moment's  impulse  she  got  into  it,  shut 
the  door  after  her,  and  lay  down  in  the  near 
comer  under  the  seat.  Poor  Bessy  had  no 
idea  that  she  was  doing  wrong  in  getting  in, 
or  that  the  caxriage  was  just  going  off  on  a 
jonmey.  She  only  looked  upon  it  as  a  tem- 
porary refiige  from  the  tnrmoil  outside,  and 
she  thought  if  she  could  lie  at  rest  a  little 
while,  she  should  feel  strong  enough  to  get 
up  again  and  fbUow  her  companions.  She 
was  too  tired  to  move  hand  or  foot :  she  lay 
perfectly  motionless,  save  for  her  panting 
bread),  eDjqjrirg  the  hixmy  of  the  qmet  and 
rest. 

Some  dours  were  banged,  one  after  the 
other.  A  man's  head  glanced  in  at  this  car- 
riage over  the  closed  door ;  but  he  did  not  see 
her,  he  supposed  it  to  be  emp^ ;  and  very 
gently  the  train  moved  out  <k  the  station. 
The  gentle  movement  did  not  much  trouble 
Bessy ;  she  had  been  m  a  swing  once  in  Dart 
Street,  and  she  tiuni^ht  this  was  like  one ;  but 
she  was  too  exhausted  to  tlunk  mudi,  or  to  get 
up  and  look.  A  few  minutes,  and  the  poor 
tired  child  was  asleep. 

"Why — what  on  earth  ?  Who  are  jmt  P" 
The9ewords,in  an  exceedingly  surprised  and 
rather  angry  tone,  awoke  her.  Bat  how  long 
afterwards  it  was,  she  never  knew.  At  one 
of  the  stations  down  the  line,  where  the  trtnn 
stopped,  the  guard  had  opened  the  door  to 
let  in  a  third-class  passenger,  and  now  saw 
her.  Bessy  scrambled  to  her  feet,  and  picked 
up  her  crutch.  It  was  the  same  man  who 
lad  looked  in  before  leaving  Waterloo 
Station. 

"What  on  earth  brings  yon  here?"  de- 
manded the  guard.  "  This  here  carnage  was 
empty  when  we  left.  Have  you  got  a 
ticket?" 

"  Please,  sir  ?  *  was  aU  the  answer  ^e  made 
in  her  mind's  confusion. 

"  Where  are  you  going  to  ?  " 

''Please,  nr.  I  want  to  find  the  green 
fields." 

The  guard  muttered  to  himself  that  ^e 
must  be  a  "  bom  natural."  "  Have  you  got  a 
ticket  ?  "  he  repeated. 

"No,  sir."  And  Bessy  said  it  safely,  though 
quite  ignorant  of  what  a  tidcet  was.  "  I've 
only  my  crutdL  ar,  and  mr  handker- 
chief." 

The  gaaid frowned.  "Where  did  yon  get 
in?" 

"Idontknow.sii." 


"  fVAy  did  you  get  in  ?  Come  1  No  eva- 
sion." 

Bessy  burst  into  tears.  She  saw  she  had 
done  something  wrong  and  felt  sorry  for  it, 
for  she  was  a  most  conscientious  girl;  and 
shewasnowthoroughlyfrightened,  "Hie  guard 
began  to  see  that  she  was  lame. 

"  If  yon  please,  sir,"  she  sobbed,  "  the 
crowd  pushed  me,  and  I  was  afraid.  I  thought 
if  I  got  IB  here  for  a  minute  or  two  and  lay 
down,  it  would  rest  me ;  and  then  I  suppose 
I  went  to  sleep." 

"  Well,  this  is  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish  1 "  cried 
the  guard.  **  Have  you  any  money  about  you 
to  pay  for  it  ?  " 

Bessy's  eyes  gazed  at  hhn  in  wide  surprise 
through  her  tears  at  the  question.  "  Oh  no, 
sir ;  I  haven't  any  money." 

«  Where  do  you  live?" 

"  jMeaae,  sir,  it's  in  Peter's  Court.  Mother's 
dead." 

"Peter's  Court!  That's  in  London,  I 
suppose.  Well,  you'd  better  come  out  at 
once  if  you  don't  want  to  be  carried  farther 
away  hom  it  Were  you  a  boy,  Vd  have  gave 
you  a  good  entiling  for  ■wha.t  you've  done ;  but 
as  yon  are  a  girl,  and  not  a  stiroag  one,  1*11 
let  you  oS  this  time.  But  dim't  you  go  and 
try  on  any  such  game  as  this  again." 

He  lifted  her  down,  gave  her  her  crutch, 
said  a  few  words  to  one  of  the  station  porters, 
and  went  on  with  the  trjun.  Hie  jKHter,  who 
seemed  a  -very  indifferent,  stolid  kind  of  man, 
pointed  to  Bessy  die  way  out  of  the  station, 
without  spcal^ig.  So  there  she  was;  she 
knew  not  iriiere,  or  how  £ar  from  home  and 
London ;  and — vhae  were  her  companions  ? 

Bessy  stood  in  the  white  dnaty  road,  and 
looked  about  her.  VThicfa  way  was  she  to 
take  ?  The  aftemooa  snn  was  stiU  burning 
fiercely,  but  getting  lower  m  the  She 
fdt  stiff,  and  so  tiied  still  as  to  befaardly  able 
to  stir ;  but  not  quite  so  exhaiuted  as  when 
she  liad  got  into  die  carriage.  She  was  very 
hoBgry,  too,  having  touched  nodiing  since 
her  breakfast  in  the  morning.  And  at  that 
she  had  not  eaten  much ;  she  was  too  tuU  of 
pleasiu-able  evcttement 

Ah,  how  like  this  was  to  many  of  the  days 
of  life— to  a  type  of  life  itself  I  The  pleasure 
1^  had  anttopUed  so  vividly  had  tained  out 
nothing  but  pam.  This  red-lettw  day  (as  it 
was  to  have  been)  was  provi^  to  be  less 
good  ibaa  fliose  usual  days  of  hers  that  bad 
no  {Measure  in  them.  Bessy  mi^t  have 
taken  it  ss  a  lesson.  This  wwld  has  no 
perfect  pleasure  in  it ;  we  must  wait  for  that 
vax^  we  get  tt>  that  other  world,^^^^has  ta 
cam  ha^Aet.         Digitized  by  vjUOy 
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CHAPTER  V. — A  GLIMPSE  OF  PARADISE. 

But  which  was  the  way  to  London  ?  Bessy 
Wells  was  walking  as  fast  as  her  tired  state 
allowed  along  the  white  road  when  the  ques- 
tion flashed  into  her  mind.  Was  she  taking 
the  way  to  it,  or  from  it  ?  She  never  sup- 
posed but  that  she  must  walk  back  home :  she 
had  no  other  means  of  getting  there  :  but  she 
might  be  walking  farther  away  from  it.  As 
she  stood  looking  up  and  down  the  road,  un- 
certain what  to  do,  some  children  came  up 
behind  her  :  little  girls  with  buff-coloured  sun- 
boanets.and  school-bags  in  their  hands,  re- 
turning from  afternoon  school. 

"Can  you  please  to  tell  me  which  is  the 
way  to  London  ?  "  asked  Bessy,  as  they  were 
running  past 

The  biggest  of  them  stared  at  Bessy,  and 
then  burst  into  a  laugh,  l^he  question  amused 
her.  She  would  have  thought  it  impossible 
that  anybody  did  not  know  which  was  the 
road  to  London. 

"  Here's  a  lame  girl  wants  to  know  the  way 
to  London,"  she  called  out  rudely  to  the  rest. 
They  laughed  in  answer ;  but  one  of  them,  a 
pleasant-faced  child,  came  running  back. 

"That  is  the  way  to  London,"  she  said, 
pointing  to  the  one  they  had  come,  the  oppo- 
site one  to  which  Bessy  had  been  walking. 
"  It's  a  good  way  off." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Bessy  gratefully.  And 
she  and  her  crutch  turned  to  pursue  it,  the 
little  girls  standing  to  stare  after  her.  "  What 
a  good  thing  I  asked  ! "  thought  Bessy. 

To  retrace  her  steps  was  weary  work ;  she 
had  really  come  a  good  bit  out  of  her  road. 
Ere  long  she  began  to  fear  that  she  could  not 
go  on.  The  hot  sun  blazed  down  upon  her 
head,  for  the  high  hedges  on  either  side  were 
no  protection  from  it ;  the  white  road  sent  up 
its  glare  and  its  dust  to  her  face  and  eyes ; 
all  the  pain  in  her  leg  and  hip  had  come  back, 
and  she  was  more  faint  than  she  had  felt  at 
all.  No  wonder :  with  the  day's  exertion  and 
the  day's  fast. 

"  If  I  could  but  get  out  of  the  sun,  and  rest 
again  for  a  little  while  !"  thought  she.  "  And 
have  a  drink  of  water." 

The  words  were  scarcely  spoken  when  she 
came  to  a  high  dead  wall,  above  which  clus- 
tered a  mass  of  tall  trees.  Bessy  fell  against 
it  for  rest.  She  would  have  liked  to  sit  down ; 
but  the  road  was  so  dusty,  and  she  had  her 
best  frock  on.  The  sun  was  on  her  face  still. 

She  looked  about  her  as  she  stood  leaning 
on  her  crutch.  Handsome  iron  gates,  stand- 
ing open,  admitted  to  the  interior ;  spacious 
grounds  surrounding,  no  doubt,a  gentleman's 


mansion ;  but  the  house  was  hidden  by  the 
towering  trees  and  the  thick  shrubs.  Bessy 
stood  for  some  minutes  looking  in,  yearning 
to  be  in  the  shade  that  the  trees  cast ;  and 
then,  in  much  hesitation,  she  ventured  to 
enter.  To  the  weary  child  it  seemed  like  a 
very  haven  of  peace  and  rest. 

Not  up  the  broad,  smooth,  gravel  path,  but 
along  the  wide,  bordering  grass,  under  the 
trees,  went  she — onwards  and  onwards  gently. 
Oh,  how  beautiful  it  was  !  The  trees,  of  many 
shapes  and  sizes  and  heights,  shaded  her 
from  the  sultry  sun,  the  branches  waved  in 
the  air,  the  birds  sang  in  them,  the  fluttering 
leaves  were  green  and  lovely.  She  caught 
glimpses  of  a  wide-spreading  lawn,  green  and 
smooth  as  that  she  had  seen  in  the  picture 
years  before.  Lost  in  the  relief  afforded,  she 
almost  forgot  to  feel  her  fatigue  and  pain ; 
and  she  went  unconsciously  on  and  on,  until 
she  was  at  the  other  side,  or  back,  of  the 
mansion.  And  the  view  that  burst  upon  her 
sight  there,  caused  her  to  sink  down  in  a 
trance  of  wonder  and  delight. 

Trees,  far  more  beautiful,  grew  here  :  some 
of  them  seemed  in  flower,  red  and  white. 
The  expanse  of  the  green  grass  lawn,  sloping 
gently  downwards,  was  level  as  a  die.  Shrubs 
of  many  shades  were  grouped  upon  and 
around  it;  flowers  of  the  most  enchanting 
shape  and  colour  dotted  it   White,  pmk, 
purple,  yellow,  violet,  crimson — oh,  more 
lovely  shades  and  hues  than  Bessy  had  ever 
dreamt  of!   The  sweet  perfumes  exhaled  from  , 
these  flowers  came  wafted  to  her  senses  on  ! 
the  balmy  air.    What  a  contrast  to  the  place  | 
she  lived  in — the  sickening  sights  and  sounds  ; 
and  odours  of  Peter's  Court  I    All  along,  at 
the  foot  of  this  sloping  lawn,  flowed  a  wide,  j 
sparkling  river ;  boats  of  pleasure  were  sail-  i 
ing  on  it.   The  blue  sky  was  without  a  cloud,  } 
the  hot  sun  was  hidden  by  the  trees  behind 
Bessy ;  and  she  was  at  rest. 

"  Is  this  heaven  ?  "  wondered  the  child. 

In  her  inexperience  she  thought  it  must  be ; 
or,  rather,  in  her  experience — the  sad  expe- 
rience of  which  her  whole  life  had  consbted, 
for  she  could  only  judge  by  that.  Never  had 
she  imagined  anything  like  this  out  of  heaven. 
Half  sitting,  half  lying  against  the  trunk  of 
one  of  the  large  trees,  her  crutch  by  her  side, 
she  gazed  around  her. 

It  was  not  possible  to  see  all  things  at 
once.  Where  everything  is  so  strangely  beau- 
tiful, the  eyes  are  bewildered,  and  must  needs 
linger.  Presently  she  saw  something  else.  A 
little  lower  down  the  lawn^^arer  the.river, 

under  the  shadfr^^^niJ^S^eVKS^'®  W^^e. 
whose  gracefid  branches  swept  almcw  to  the 
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ground,  sat  a  party  round  a  table,  that  had  a 
white  cloth  on  it;  a  gentleman,  two  ladies, 
and  a  little  girl  in  white,  with  blue  ribbons  in 
her  fair  hair.  Glass  and  silver  glittered  on 
the  table ;  transparent  cups  and  saucers  stood 
on  it ;  luscious  fruits,  cakes,  delicate  slices  of 
bread  and  butter.  Bessy  knew  the  rich  ripe 
fruit  to  be  strawbenies ;  but  oh  I  not  such 
strawberries  as  were  hawked  about  Dart  Street 
in  a  barrow  for  sale,  a  halfpenny  a  leaf,  small 
and  pale.  These  strawberries  were  red  and 
fresh,  and  very  large.  The  ladies  and  gentle- 
man were  talking  and  laughing  in  low,  plea- 
sant, merry  tones ;  the  litUe  girl  was  gently 
swaying  about  a  rose  by  its  stem ;  and  Bessy, 
as  she  gazed  at  them,  and  at  the  shining  ^ 
things  on  the  white^vered  table,  wondered 
whether  alt  this  could  be  real,  or  whether  it 
was  only  a  dream. 

All  in  a  moment  some  divine  instrument 
of  music  was  softly  touched,  and  a  song  rose 
on  the  air.  At  least  to  Bessy,  poor  child, 
it  seemed  divine.  Looking  round,  she  saw 
beyond  the  shrubs  an  open  window  of  the 
house,  through  which  the  sounds  came.  Every 
word,  spoken  with  remarkable  distinctness  by 
the  singer,  reached  Bessy's  ear,  and  told  upon 
her  heart 

"  There  if  a  Reaper,  vrhoM  name  u  Death, 
And,  with  his  tickle  keen. 
He         the  bearded  grain  at  a  breath, 
And  the  flowen  that  ^ow  betweeo. 

"  He  J^ted  at  the  flowen  with  tearful  ej-es, 
He  kit*ed  their  drooping  loaves  ; 
It  was  for  the  Lord  of  PatadiM 
He  bound  them  in  his  sheaves. 

" '  My  Lord  ha«  need  of  these  flowereCs  gay/ 
The  Keiver  uid,  and  smiled ; 
Dmf  tokens  of  the  eaitii  are  tbcjr. 
Where  Ue  was  once  a  child. 

"  And  the  nothcr  ifBTC,  in  tears  and  pain, 
1  he  floivers  ihe  most  did  iuve ; 
She  knew  sho  should  find  them  ^1  again 
In  the  fields  irf  li^t  abow." 

One  who  had  enjoyed  better  advantages 
than  Bessy  Wells  might  have  recognised  the 
words  for  verses  culled  from  a  poem  written 
by  a  great  American  poet,  and  called  "  The 
Reaper  and  the  Flowers."  Bessy  only  knew 
that  the  words  and  the  music,  all  in  harmony 
with  the  strangely  beautiful  things  around, 
seemed  to  strike  her  very  heartstrings,  and  to 
call  up  feelings  and  thoughts  that  she  had 
never  in  her  whole  previous  life  experienced. 
She  trembled  all  over  with  a  kind  of  nameless 
ecstasy ;  tears  filled  her  eyes. 

The  little  girl,  who  was  about  Bessy's  age, 
came  running  up  the  lawn  towards  the  house, 
calling  out  to  the  singer,  her  blue  ribbons 
and  her  fair  curls  and  her  pretty  white  frock 
floating  behind  her  as  she  ran. 


*'  Rose,  don't  you  M-ant  any  tea  and  straw- 
berries?   Mamma  says  " 

And  there  the  young  lady,  being  just  abreast 
of  Bessy,  caught  sight  of  her.  For  a  moment 
she  stood  still ;  and  then  ran  back,  looking 
startled. 

"  Oh,  papa,"  she  whispered  in  a  tone  of 
fear,  "  tlwre's  some  one  so  strange,  sitting 
down  there  under  the  bees.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  a  robber ! " 

"What  do  you  say,  Mina?"  asked  Mr. 
Stafford — for  that  was  his  name.  And  she 
repeated  the  words  again,  and  pointed  to  the 
place. 

Mr.  Stafford  came  forward.  He  might 
have  expected  to  find  some  strong,  burly 
man ;  therefore,  when  he  saw  a  poor  little 
girl  with  a  sad,  wan,  mild  face,  he  was  sur- 
prised. 

"  Who  are  you  ?"'he  asked,  standing  before 
her,  and  spe:dcing  gently ;  for  he  had  a  kind 
heart:  and  there  was  tiiat  in  the  child's 
aspect  that  would  have  told  him  she  was  a 
sufferer,  aput  from  what  the  crutch,  lying  by, 
might  have  told. 

"  Oh,  if  you  please,  sir,  is  this  heaven  ?" 
spoke  Bessy,  gazing  up  at  him  through  her 
wet  eyelashes. 

"  Is  it — what  do  you  say,  my  little  girl  ?" 

"  I  think  it  must  be  heaven,  sir." 

'*  Why  do  you  think  that  ?"  returned  Mr. 
Stafford,  looking  down  at  tiie  curious  little 
speaker  with  a  half-smile. 

"  Oh,  sir,  because  of  the  big  blue  sky,  and 
the  trees,  and  the  flowers,  and  all  the  green 
grass,  and — and  the  singing.  And  there's 
the  beautiful  river,  sir,  running  along  there," 
she  added,  pointing  to  it.  "  Mother  used  to 
read  to  me  about  the  beautiful  cryst:^  river 
that  would  be  in  heaven ;  and  the  trees  to 
shade  us,  and  the  leaves  to  heal  us,  and  the 
light  and  the  flowers." 

"  Is  your  mother  outside?"  he  asked,  in  a 
tone  of  considerate  kindness ;  for  the  child's 
words  impressed  him  favourably. 

"  Mother's  dead,  sir.  She  died  last  winter." 

Mr.  Stafford  made  no  remark.  He  was 
looking  at  her. 

"/s  it  heaven,  please,  sir?" 

"This  is  not  heaven,  indeed,  my  little 
girl  Nothing  in  this  world  is  half  so  beau- 
tiful as  heaven  will  be.  Where  do  you 
come  from  ?"  he  continued.  "  What  brings 
you  here?" 

Bessy  told  her  story.  She  was  not  shy 
when  people  spoke  kindly  to  her:  it  was  only 
of  thejough  rude  men  and  women  that  she 
felt  any  fear.  With  her  small,  pale,  weary 
facelifted  to  the  gentleman's, 
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very  faint  and  low,  for  in  truth  stie  was  sadly 
exhausted,  too  much  so  to  attiempt  to  rise 
\vhU«  she  spoke,  she  told  him  of  the  day's 
adventure.  Of  dressing  herself  in  her  best 
things,  and  comii^  from  Peter's  Court,  ex- 
pecting to  be  taken  to  see  the  green  fields 
and  the  daisies  and  buttercups  and  other 
flowers — ^just  to  see  them  once~-fUSt  once. 
And  of  the  disappmntmen^  and  of  the  set- 
ting out  with  her  companions  aad  losing 
them  because  thejr  went  so  fiut;  and  <^  tiie 
getting  into  the  laige  carria^  out  o(  the  wxy 
of  the  jostling  crowd,  and  dropping  arieep, 
and  being  brought,  she  knew  not  where,  or 
how,  far  from  home ;  and  of  setting  off  to 
walk  back  to  London,  and  of  the  &tiguc  in 
the  white,  hot  road,  and  of  coming  in  at  the 
open  gates,  to  sit  in  the  shade  and  rest 

"  I  didn't  come  in  for  harm,  sir,"  resumed 
Besy  at  this  juncture ;  for  by  this  time  she 
began  dimly  to  understand  thai  she  bad  had 
no  right  to  intrude  ;  and  onoe  more  the  tears 
rolled  down  her  cheeks.  **  I'll  go  out  again, 
sir,  directly ;  as  soon  as  erer  I  can  get 
and  walk." 

"You  are  lame/'  he  oihserved,  glancing 
at  the  crutch. 

"  Oh  yes,  sir,"  she  readily  answered ;  as  if 
to  be  lame  was,  for  her,  a  matter  of  course. 

"  What  have  you  had  to  eat  since  you  left 
your  home  ?"  he  continued ;  the  peculiar 
friintness  in  the  voice  and  the  ezhaustei  look 
in  the  face  prompting  the  inquiry. 

I  had  a  piece  of  bread  and  dripping, 
please,  sir,  for  breakfast." 

"  And  nothing  since  ?'* 

"  No,  sir." 

"  What  is  your  name  ?" 

"  It's  Bessy  Wells,  sir." 

She  rose  as  she  gave  the  answer,  and  took 
up  her  crutch  to  depart,  fearing  to  offend  if 
she  stayed  longer.  *'  I  hope  you'U  please  to 
look  over  it,  sir,"  she  said :  "  I  didn't  know 
it  was  any  harm,  or  I'd  not  have  come  in." 

But  Mr.  Stafford,  instead  of  letting  her  go, 
took  her  hand  and  led  her  to  the  table. 
There  he  put  her  to  sit  in  a  chair,  saying  a 
few  words  apart  to  the  two  ladies.  He  had 
quickly  discerned  that  the  stray  child  was  at 
least  honest  and  truthful,  and  superior  to  her 
apparent  condition. 

"  This  poor  little  girl  has  come  a  great 
way,  Mina :  she  is  very  tired  and  hungry," 
he  observed  to  his  young  daughter.  "  Her 
name  is  Bessy,  and  I  am  sure  she  is  a  good 
girl.    Shall  we  give  her  some  of  our  tea  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  papa,"  answered  Mina  ei^erly. 
She  had  soon  found  that  the  stranger  did  not 
look  like  a  "robber." 


"What  would  you  like  best  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
^afford,  standing  up  by  Bessy,  and  speaking 
as  pleasantly  as  her  husband  had  spoken. 
"Bread-and-butter?  cake?  biscuits?  straw- 
benies ?^whicli  will  you  have?  I  think 
bread-and-butter  would  be  best  to  b^n  with." 

"  If  I  mi^  have  a  little  water,  please 
ma'am  ?"  Bessy  ventured  to  suggest  "  I  am 
so  thinty." 

They  gave  her  a  cupful  of  milk-and'^rata-, 
and  some  of  the  nice-looking  bivad-snd- 
bntter,  and  Mina  put  some  strawberries  on 
her  plate.  But,  hungry  though  Bessy  was, 
she  coald  not  eat  much ;  the  fkstiag  had  con- 
tinoed  too  long.  As  to  the  strawl^erries, 
they  were  more  ddicious,  both  in  themselves 
and  to  her  parched  mouth,  than  any  fruit  she 
had  ever  tasted,  and  she  ate  them  all.  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Stafford  talked  to  her  between 
whiles.  She  answered  their  questions  freely ; 
and  by  the  time  tea  was  over,  they  seemed  to 
know  as  much  of  her  affairs  as  she  knew.  A 
young  lady,  dressed  as  Mina  was,  but  several 
yeacs  older,  had  come  forth  from  the  house 
to  listen  and  look.  It  was  she  who  had  sung 
the  beautifhl  soi^ 

Who  is  it  that  has  brought  you  up  and 
taught  you  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Stafford. 

"It  was  mother,  please,  ma'am." 

"  She  seems  to  have  done  it  very  well.  I 
think  she  must  have  been  well  brought  up 
herself." 

"  Oh  yes,  ma'am.  Father  and  mother  had 
seen  better  days." 

"  It  is  a  great  pity  your  father  cannot  be 
in  regular  work,"  remarked  Mrs.  Stafford. 

Bessy  made  no  answer.  1^  would  not 
breathe  a  word  in  disparagement  of  her 
father.  When  questioned  upon  thft  cause  of 
their  reduced  condition,  ^e  had  simply 
replied  that  her  father  was  not  always  in  work. 

"  How  old  are  you,  Bessy?" 

**  Twelve  last  Mardi,  please,  ma'am." 

The  next  thought  that  arose  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stafford  was — ^what  was  to  be  done  with 
her?  how  was  she  to  be  got  home?  Of 
course,  she  might  be  sent  up  by  a  return 
train ;  but — what  afterwards  ? 

"When  yovi  get  back  to  &e  terminus, 
shall  you  know  your  way  home  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Stafford. 

"  Back  where,  please,  sir  ?  " 

"  At  the  bustling  place  where  you  got  into 
the  carriage  this  morning.  That  was  Water- 
loo Statical.  Could  you  find  your  way  home 
fi:om  thence?" 

"  Oh  no,  sir.  I  should  have  to  ask  in  the 
street  as  I  go  along." 

Mr.  Stafford  was  balancing  a  silver  fork  on 
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bis  finger  and  thinking.  He  suj^osed  he 
should  have  to  send  a.  servant  with  her,  or 
take  her  himself.  It  was  impossible  to  turn 
this  poor  child  adrift  in  London  to  run  the 
<^iance  of  being  lost  It  might  be  dusk  by 
the  time  she  reached  the  tenninns;  and 
besides,  she  ought  not  be  able  to  walk  from 
Ihence. 

**  Do  yon  five  fir  6:01a  the  {dace  iriiere  yoa 
Ibund  i^ii^e  m  the  caiiiage?'^ 
**  Yes,  sir,  very  fer.*" 

"  Whereabouts  in  London  kV&efs  Court?" 

**  I  don't  know,  please,  sir." 

*'  Not  know?" 
We  go  down  Dart  Street  to  sir." 

*•  And  where  is  Dart  Street  ?" 

"  I  can't  tell,  please,  six-" 

"  You  say  Peter's  Caoct  m  very  fat  from 
the  Waterloo  Station  ?* 

"  Oh,  a  lon^  long  way,  sir^^sepfied  Besiy, 
who  h«i  computed  A*  distance  by  her  own 
fat^ne.  '*I  never  enrid  have  tiumght  all 
the  world  was  so  &r.  I  kept  tinJdng  I 
cottld  not  go  OD  any  more.  And  the  people 
pnabed  me  aad  fii^eiMd  ae.  Please,  sir, 
perhaps  these  «aA  be  so  manyin  the  ittectB 
when  I  go  back.** 

"  I  will  take  her  myself,"  said  Mr.  Sbrfford 
to  his  wife,  "  And  then  I  can  see  about  that 
parcel  which  ou^t  to  have  been  sent  yesteiv 
day  from  Waterloo  Station." 

Mrs.  Stafford  called  a  servant,  and  bade 
her  take  the  tittle  girl  in-doors  to  wash  the 
dost     her  fice  and  hands. 

CHAPTER  TI. — AN  ACCmENT. 

Whkn  Bessy  tetmmd,  her  face  iifcijIiiJ, 
Minawasrounof  abost,  ai^xig  wnmmamtt 
flowos.  BesB^adndferBiBsiailftijvdme 
to  the  zrrer  aad  look  at  it  bcfeie  Ae  h»C 

sight  (tf  it  ior  good. 

Standing  at  Ae  foot  of  the  gaiden,  shidded 
by  the  shrubs,  she  gazed  at  k  in  sflent 

delight  The  ripples  shone  and  sparkled  in 
the  setting  sunlight,  the  green  banks  and 
trees  on  either  side  the  stream  seemed  fall  of 
a  sheltering  peace  that  Bessy  had  never 
known,  and  only  dreamt  of  as  pertaiomg  to 
heaven.  The  pretty  boats  glided  past.  From 
one  of  them  there  arose  the  melodious  sounds 
of  some  sweet  instrument,  softly  played. 

"Perhaps  it  is  a  harp?"  thou^t  Bessy. 
"There'll  be  harps  in  heaven." 

Still  she  looked  and  listened,  leaning  on 
her  crutch.  It  seemed  that  she  could  not 
tear  herself  away.  Nevermore  in  this  world, 
as  Bessy  believed,  should  she  see  so  beautiful 
a  scene  as  that.  The  blue  evening  sky  above, 
flecked  with  innumerable  patches  of  gold ; 


the  clear  water  winding  on  and  on,  with  its 
look  of  calm  peace,  its,  murmming  softness, 
its  smoothly  gliding  boats,  and  those  strains 
of  sweet  music  !  Tears,  called  up  by  feel- 
ings too  deep  to  be  understood  or  expressed, 
glistened  on  her  eyelashes. 

"  Can  mother's  river  in  heaven  be  better 
than  this?"  she  asked  herself  in  wonder. 
And  trnlyy  to  the  inexperienced  giil  ndio  had 
encOBntoed  nothing  in  her  whole  life  but 
the  bad  air  and  iu  sights  and  sounds  of 
Peter's  Court,  it  did  seem  that  this  pure, 
lovely  spot  was  a  very  Paradise. 

Mr.  Stafibrd  ^nll^  lus*  Xt  wu-  Unw  to 
go  out  to  catch  the  seat  up  Hwm  Ifoa  |ittt 
into  her  hand  the  fluwua  Ackul  tioA  mp ;  f»r 
which,  and  for  afi  ebe,  "Btmf  Wft&c  a  1m 
simple  thanks  as  wA  m  die  ncir  hmr^ 

LookiHg  down  «»  Beaf,  aa  she  inpcd 
along  at  his  side  b^oid  of  her  crold  tonwds 
the  station,  Mr.  Sfafibrd  coald  bol  fcd  deep 
cso^nsfiiott  for  her.  It  h  tme  hr  m  mt 
reaUae  in  lus  mind  Ae  oae  half  d  Ac  mmay 
of  Peter's  Court  tJut  die  had  had  toexiat  m 
from  year's  aid  to  year's  end ;  be  «arid  only 
partiaUyfiGtBre  it  *Bt  for  Ihc  juiMii 
fife  in  hesfen,  that  Wmifter  Aat  has  to 
eome,  how  woald  the  pom  and  wsetcfced  Kve 
thioi^^  this  life  ?"  sankiathoas^  "This 
diild,  at  least,  has  beta  taoght  to  look  fer 
that  Life ;  bat  1  tem  few  ot  them,  at  a  nde, 
are  so  taaj^**   Amd  Ms,  Scafonft  was  rigbt. 

"Tov  afc  voy  low,  ad  «»  doaftc  often 
m  famf*  fac  obsarcd  to  ha. 

"  fcs,  »  *  shr  inwiuiT,  dufiag  liqg^y 
op.  '*]tiitl  sMI  aot  be  fane  is  keaven. 
I  Mlalirafi  bcasei^  km.  IcoaJda't 
^|Mto  thidk  More  «faat  it  woa  tte.'" 

Mr.  acaAinl  nAa  iwadiiid  at  Ac  coin- 
iMi—  ti^xiiftjmmitm^  abefaad 
dniMil  kli  idfectkiaik 

"Wevr  yoB  bent  bw^Mf  liMlK  clHid?'' 

*T1eaac^  sir,  mo.   Wlnle  ma6m  was 
in  bed  with  a  fever,  a  girl  came  in  to  nurse 
me,  and  she  let  me  fall." 

A  train  came  up.  They  got  into  it,  and 
soon  reached  Waterloo  Terminus.  Mr.  Staf- 
ford put  the  child  into  a  Hansom  cab,  and 
stepped  in  himself.  And  then — and  not  until 
then — did  it  occur  to  him  there  might  be  a 
dilemma. 

"Do  you  know  a  place  called  Peter's 
Court  ?  "  he  asked  of  the  driver. 

"  No,  sir ;  never  heaid  of  it.  What  district 
is  it  in  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell  you.  This  child — she  has 
lost  herself  away  from  home,  and  I  am  going 
to  take  her  back — says  it  opens  out  of  a  place 
calkd  Dart  Street."   ^.^^^.^^  GoOgk 
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"  Dart  Street !  Peter's  Court !  "  repeated 
the  man.  "  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  where 
either  of 'em  is."  ' 

Other  cahmen  did  not  know  where :  he 
inquired  of  all  within  hearing.  At  last  one, 
who  was  driving  out  with  a  fare,  caught  the 
name. 

"  Dart  Street !  Oh,  I  know  where  that  is," 
he  said.  "  A  regular  low,  wretched  place, 
but  honester  than  some  such.  It's  not  over 
far."  And  he  gave  the  driver  the  necessary 
directions. 


Dart  Street  was  generally  in  a  commotion 
towards  evening,  when  the  men  were  at  home 
congregating  and  smoking  in  the  street,  and 
the  women  turned  out  for  air — and  frequently 
to  quarrel,  and  the  children  to  fight.  But  on 
this  particular  evening  the  commotion  was 
worse  than  usual — Bessy  saw  it  at  once.  As 
to  Mr.  Stafford,  he  stared  about  from  one 
side  of  the  cab  to  the  other,  hardly  liking  to 
find  himself  and  a  cab  in  such  a  locality. 
Some  imusual  cause  of  excitement  seemed  to 
be  stirring  the  populace.  A  great  throng  had 


Page  77. 


collected  about  the  archway  leading  into 
Peter's  Court :  men,  .women,  and  children 
had  gathered  there,  and  were  elbowing  one 

j  another ;  others  were  running  up  to  join 

1  them. 

I     "  Take  care  !  take  care  !  "  shouted  the  mob, 

j  backing  in  various  directions  to  make  way 
for  the  cab — ^a  very  unusual  sight  in  the  nar- 
row street — and  which  had  come  driving 

'  slowly  down  amid  them. 

i  "Whereabouts  is  Peter's  Court?"  asked 
the  driver,  of  the  people — who  had  taken 

I  refuge  against  the  walls  of  the  houses  on  either 

I  side. 


"  Here.  You  be  just  at  it.  Up  that  there 
archway." 

Peter's  Court,  including  its  archway ,  had 
not  been  built  for  anything  so  large  as  a  cab, 
only  for  individuals.  The  driver  pulled  up  ; 
and  Mr.  Stafford  got  out  to  lift  down  Bessy 
and  her  crutch. 

"  Do  you  know  your  way  now  ?  "  he  asked 
her. 

"  Oh  yes,  sir,    Please,  sir,  this  is  home." 

But  before  the  answer  was  quite  spoken 
the  neighbours  had  descried  Bessy.  They 
came  pressing  up  with  little  regard  to  the 
obstructing  cab  and  horse,  and  let  loose  their 
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toi^es  upon  her  with  one  accord,  shouting 
OQt  some  important  news.  It  abnost  ap- 
peued  as  though  she  were  the  object  of 
their  excitement  The  noise  was  too  great 
for  her  to  immediately  understand  what 
thejr  said,  but  she  caught  its  import  all  too 
soon. 

Roger  Wells  had  met  with  a  serious 
accident.  He  had  been  carried  home  half 
killed. 

Mr.  Stafford  had  not  intended  to  penetrate 
the  unsavoury  mysteries  of  Peter's  Court; 
bat  the  sad  distress  of  the  trembling  child — 
though  with  it  all  she  was  quiet — ^prompted 
him  not  to  leave  her  to  find  her  wa^  to  her 
&ther  alone  and  to  the  scene  that  mi^ht  sur- 
round him.  He  had  begun  to  feel  an  mterest 
in  her,  and  for  her  sake  decided  to  see  what 
the  calamity  was ;  and  he  followed  her  through 
the  archway. 

Pale  wiUi  an  inward  dread  never  before 
experienced,  her  poor  little  hands  shaking, 
Bessy  guided  Mr.  Stafford  to  the  right  house, 
and  up  the  old  stairs,  now  crowd^  with 
people.  On  the  low  bedstead  in  the  small 
gloomy,  room,  for  it  was  now  dusk,  lay  Roger . 
Wells,  groaning  with  pain,  his  face  white;,  hb 
eyes  closed,  his  frame  perfectly  stilL  As 
many  neigUiouis,  men  and  women,  as  the 
room  would  hold,  were  collected  in  it.  Mr. 
Stafford  inquired  particulars. 

It  appeared  that  Wells  had  come  home  at 
seven  o'clock,  quite  sober.  Finding  Bessy 
had  not  retiuned,  he  went  to  the  green- 
grocery shed  to  see  what  time  the  pleasure 
party  might  be  expected.  There  he  found 
that  the  proposed  jaunt  had  not  taken  place. 
It  had  been  a  mistake  altogether ;  no  doubt, 
as  he  was  told,  an  error  of  poor  Bessy's 
imagination.  Next  he  asked  for  Bessy,  and 
heard  the  tidings  they  had  to  tell.  Bessy 
was  lost.  The  rest  of  the  boys  and  girls,  as 
Mrs.  Simmett  volubly  explained,  had  got 
back  during  the  afternoon,  reporting  that 
they  had  lost  Bessy.  What  they  said  was 
that  Bessy  had  lost  them — had  "  gone  away" 
from  them  in  the  street 

Rc^er  Wells,  who  was  really  very  fond  of 
his  afflicted  child,  though  he  did  not  show  it 
much  in  his  conduct,  collected  hastily  what 
particulars  he  could,  as  to  where  she  was 
missed,  and  then  set  off  to  apprize  the  police 
and  to  search  for  her  himself,  turning  sharpty 
out  of  Dart  Street  at  headlong  speed.  At 
that  unlucky  moment,  a  break  with  restive 
horses  came  dashing  along,  and  somehow 
Wells  was  knocked  down  and  run  over. 
Certain  denizens  of  the  locality,  following 
close  at  his  heels,  interested  in  the  search  for 


Bessy,  picked  Wells  up  and  carried  him  to 
his  room  in  Peter's  Court. 

*'  It  would  have  been  better  to  take  him  to 
the  hospital ;  he  would  have  had  the  best  of 
surgical  skill  there,"  observed  Mr.  Stafford, 
after  listening  to  the  tale. 

'*  Oh  please,  please  sir,  don't  send  nir.  to 
the  hospital ! "  burst  forth  Bessy,  who  had 
caught  the  words ;  and  in  her  grievous  excite- 
ment of  fear  she  fell  at  Mr.  Stafford's  feet 
and  put  her  hands  upon  his  knees.  "  Please 
let  him  stay  here,  sir! — ^please  don't  leave 
me  all  alone  I  I  can  nurse  him.  I  nursed 
mother." 

Mr.  Stafford  saw  her  terror.  She  seemed 
to  look  upon  hospitals  as  places  to  be  dreaded 
like  prisons,  instead  of  what  they  really  are — 
healing  mansions,  that  are  a  boon  to  the  sick 
and  helpless. 

"  Well,  well,  my  little  giri,  we  shall  see," 
he  said  soothingly.  "  Has  any  doctor  been 
here?"  he  inquired  of  those  around. 

"  No,"  was  the  answer  he  received.  The 
doctor  had  been  run  for,  but  he  had  not  yet 
come. 

Mr.  Stafford  looked  grave,  as  if  he  scarcely 
knew  what  to  be  at.  Doctors  likely  to  attend 
Peter's  Court  must  know  there  was  but  small 
chance  receiving  payment,  and  probably 
did  not  care  to  hurry  themselves  to  any 
patient  in  it,  however  critical  his  state  might 
be.  Mr.  Stafford's  condition  in  life  was  so 
very  different  from  that  of  the  miserable 
people  now  around  him,  that  some  responsi- 
bility seemed  to  attach  itself  to  him  in  this 
matter—and  he  felt  it  But  for  Bessy's  im- 
ploring cry,  he  would  have  taken  upon  him- 
self to  'have  Wells  conveyed  to  the  nearest 
hospital.  Very  considerably  relieved  he 
was  to  see,  in  the  midst  of  his  hesitation, 
a  young  man  enter,  who  was  evidently  the 
doctor. 

"What's  to  do  here?— who's  hurt?"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Whatley for  that  was  his  name, 
and  he  it  was  who  had  seen  Mrs.  Wells  in 
her  last  illness.  **  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a 
candle  in  the  place  ?  I  should  like  to  have 
it  lighted  if  there  is." 

Bessy  alone  knew  where  she  kept  the 
candle  and  candlestick.  In  spite  of  her  dis- 
tress and  fear,  sIm  did  not  lose  her  capa- 
city for  usefufaiess,  and  she  lighted  it  in  a 
trice. 

The  doctor  then  ordered  the  women  to  take 
her  and  themselves  away  while  he  examined 
Wells.  He  sent  away  most  of  the  men  also;  a  . 
decent  man  whom  he  knew  a  little  of,  Rich^uxt  j 
Sale,  and  Mr.  Stafford  beii^  alon&permitted  | 
to  renuun.  Digitized  by  v1jOOQ([C 
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The  first  thing  poor  Bessy  knew  after  that, 
as  she  sat  below  on  the  lowest  stair,  the  con- 
gregated women  around  her  keeping  vp  an 
incessant  chattering,  was  that  Richard  Soie 
toudied  her  on  the  shonlder,  and  drew  her 
into  his  room  on  the  groiind-4oor.  The  raao 
was  very  different  fixun  the  general  men  of 
Peter's  Court;  quiet,  weU-oonducted, 
rior.  He  had  known  sonow  in  maay 
ways;  had  been  reduced  by  sickness  and 
misfortune  to  his  present  omdition.  His 
wife  and  children  h^  died,  one  after  another; 
the  last  of  them,  a  little  bo^i  only  some  three 
months  ago. 

"  It's  not  as  bad  as  we  feared,  Bessy,"  be 
said  cheerfully  j  "  and  he  " 

*'  Oh,  and  will  he  get  well,  please  ?"  isita- 
rupted  Bessy,  clasping  her  hands. 

"  Yes,  child,  he'll  get  well ;  and  he  is  not 
to  go  to  the  hospital,"  added  Richard  Sale. 
"  The  gentleman  and  the  doctor  are  talking 
togetho:  about  it  up-stairs  now.  I  heard  the 
gentleman  say  that  he  would  pay  him ;  and 
I  told  them  how  handy  yon  were  in  tiie  way 
of  nursing." 

"  I  should  think  no  one  was  ever  so 
good  as  that  gentleman,"  cried  Bessy  breath- 
lessly. 

"  He  does  seem  good,"  assented  Richard 
Sale. 

Mr.  Stafford  not  only  promised  to  pay  the 
doctor ;  he  did  more  than  that  When  he 
was  sajring  good-bye  to  Bessy,  he  put  some 
money  in  her  hand,  and  said  he  would  come 
again  in  a  few  days.  In  fact,  Mr.  Stafford — 
brought  thus  into  unexpected  contact  with 
this  unwholesome  place,  Peter's  Court,  and 
widi  the  poor  people  passing  their  depress- 
ing existence  within  its  precincts,  and  with 
this  sad  acddent  that  bad  suddenly  laid 
one  of  them  helpless — felt  his  benevolence 
aroused,  perhaps  also  somewhat  of  his 
conscience. 

It  was  impossible  to  help  contrasting  sug- 
gestively their  lot  with  his  own  ;  and  he  in- 
wardly resolved  to,  at  least,  see  Roger  Wells 
through  his  illness.  Which  of  course  meant 
supplying  Bessy  with  money  for  necessaries 
during  its  duration.  It  seemed  to  be  a  duty 
thrown  in  his  path. 

"  Never  to  have  had  any  other  experience 
in  life  but  what  ^e  has  gathered  in  these 
stifling  dens  I"  he  exclaimed  to  himself  his 
thou^ts  nmning  upon  Bes^,  as  he  was 
piloted  back  through  crowded  Dart  Street  in 
the  cab  which  had  waited  for  him.  "  Never 
to  have  seen  the  green  fields,  or  to  have 
tasted  the  fre^  pure  country  air  !" 

That  night  Bessy  Wells  had  a  very  pleasant 


but  curious  dxeara.  A  neigbboiuly  wocoae, 
one  Mutba  Jones  from  a  proximate  room, 
came  in  to  sit  up  with  the  sick  man,  for  the 
pocH*  are  ever  ready  to  help  one  another ;  and 
poor,  exfaawted  Bessy  fell  asleep  on  her 
own  tittle  bed  as  soen  as  she  k^  down.  The 
dream  was  no  doubt  induced  by  her  adven- 
tures that  day,  good  and  bad,  and  especially 
by  the  sight  of  the  lovely  spot  tlut  she  had 
truly  taken  for  heaven. 

She  thought  she  saw  on  ^  aae  hand  the 
most  beaatifai  gardoa  cmceivabk;  move 
beautiful  even  than  the  one  she  had  been  in, 
for  we  sometimes  behold  things  in  dreams 
more  vividly  dian  we  can  ever  see  them  in 
this  world  in  reality.  The  gran  looked 
dazzlingly  green,  the  flowers  were  of  the 
richest  colours,  the  trees  seemed  to  be  bow- 
ing their  graceful  branches.  All  round  the 
grass  flowed  a  silver  river,  on  which  floated 
golden  boats  containing  people  in  white  robes, 
who  were  singing  melodiously.  The  blue 
sky  overhead  sparkled  wkh  innumerable  stars : 
it  was  altogether  most  beautiful.  On  the 
other  hand  lay  a  wide,  immense  plain,  dull  and 
gloomy,  and  crowded  with  miserable  people, 
just  like  those  that  crowded  Peter's  Court: 
indeed,  Bessy  thought  she  recognised  some 
of  the  faces.  They  were  dirty,  and  ragged 
^d  wretched,  and  ill,  and  suffering;  and 
they  seemed  to  have  no  aim,  no  com&»t,  no 
hope. 

Bessy's  heart  sunk  as  she  looked  at 
them.  Oh,  it  was  sad  to  see  !  Where  were 
they  all  going  to,  these  poor  hopeless  people? 
and  what  was  t»  become  of  ^em  ?  All  at 
once  Bes^  discerned  a  figure  in  white,  glo- 
riously radiant,  stfuidmg  on  the  green  lawn, 
and  looking  over  the  river  at  them.  His 
face  was  flill  of  compassion  and  sweetness ; 
his  hair  was  encircled  by  a  golden  halo,  and 
she  seemed  to  know  intuitively  that  it  was 
Jesus  Christ  I  am  here  to  save  them  all," 
He  said  to  her  with  a  loving  smile,  in  answer 
to  her  doubts ;  "  to  save  all  who  w^.  If 
they  but  only  look  to  me,  I  will  save  them." 
And  Bessy's  heart  glowed  within  her  at  the 
words  with  a  joyous  glow  that  it  would  never 
experience  in  this  life.  He  stood  on  the 
brmk,  and  stretched  forth  his  hands  to  them 
invitingly,  the  same  winning  smile  of  c«nr 
passionate  mercy  turned  on  them  from'  his 
sweet  face.  Bessy  burst  into  teara  in  her  ex- 
citement ;  she  called  out,  *'  Oh,  look  to  Him ! 
look  to  Him !  he  will  save  you."  And  just 
as  she  saw  many  of  their  heads  beginning 
slowly  to  turn  to  Him  in  response  to  his 
invitation,  she  awoke. 

The  actual  tears  wen^^i^i^^ggiy^ 
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cheeks.  For  some  brief  moments  she  coald 
not  tell  where  she  was,  or  what  had  hap- 
pened. Then  she  saw  the  candle  and  the  room, 
snd  Martha  Jones  dipping  some  rags  m  the 
cooling  lotion  to  put  on  her  fatiier's  head ; 
and      knew  it  had  been  bat  a  dream. 


''But,  oh,  I  think  it  is  true!"  sa^d  the 
little  girl  to  hersdf,  in  a  happy  tremble  of 
hope.  Jesus  will  save  us  all  if  we  look  to 
Him — even  us  poor,  poor  people  in  Peter's 
Court  j  Faliier,  and  me,  and  Martha  Jones, 
aad  evoy  cue  of  us." 


THE  PROPHETICAL  BOOKS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 


L — raTRODtlCTORV. 


IN  the  threefold  division  of  the  sacred 
books  in  the  Jewish  canon  the  second 
place  is  assigned  to  the  prophets.  Under 
this  head  are  comprehended  the  historical 
books  as  well  as  those  which  are  predictive ; 
so  that  the  inophetical  writings  have  to  be 
divided  into  two  classes — the  prophetical  his- 
torical books  {prophetee  priores)  and  the 
prophetical  predictive  books  {praphda  pos- 
teriores),  both  being  composed  by  men  be- 
longing to  the  class  of  prophets,  who  were  the 
literary  men  of  the  nation.  It  is  with  the 
latter  of  these  alone  that  we  are  at  present  con- 
cerned. To  this  class  belong  the  three  greater 
prophets,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  and 
the  twelve  minor  prophets,  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos, 
Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk, 
Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi. 
Braides  these  there  is  the  Book  of  Daniel, 
which,  though  placed  among  the  Ket&bim  or 
Hagi(^;rapha  in  the  Hebrew  canon,  is  in  fhe 
UUC  and  the  Vulgate  ranked  after  the  Book 
of  Ezekiel,  and  properly  belongs  to  the  pro- 
phetical books. 

Before  entering  on  the  consideration  of 
the  separate  prophetical  books,  it  may  be  of 
advantage  to  take  a  survey  of  prophetism 
among  the  Hebrews  in  general. 

The  ancient  Israel  sustained  a  twofold 
character:  it  was  a  national  organization,  and 
it  was  the  symbol  of  a  spiritual  institute. 
To  these  two  the  law  and  the  prophets  had 
especial  relation  respectively ;  by  ttie  law  the 
national  organization  as  a  theocracy  was 
constituted  and  regulated;  by  the  prophets 
the  spiritual  aspect  of  the  theocracy  was  pro- 
minently presented,  the  spiritual  needs  the 
people  cared  for,  and  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
community  sustained.  Whilst  on  the  king 
and  the  priest  devolved  the  task  of  seeing 
that  the  ceremonial  and  political  ordinances 
of  the  law  were  carried  out  and  obeyed,  to 
the  prophet  belonged  the  duty  especially  of 
directing  the  thoughts  of  the  people  to  the 
higher  conception  of  their  relation  to  God  as 
his  creatures,  and  ui^ng  upon  them  that 


spiritual  worship  and  internal  sanctity  which 
alone  are  acceptable  to  Him,  Hence  it  is 
chiefly  on  moral  and  spiritual  themes  that 
th^  dilate  in  tiieir  writings;  on  tiie  diaracter, 
claims,  and  progress  of  the  kin^^om  of  God 
amongst  men,  on  the  evils  of  sin  as  a  nawral 
offei^ce,  and  the  excellencies  and  advantages 
of  righteousness  and  moral  purity  to  nations 
and  individuals.  They  ever  dso  direct  their 
glance  forward  to  the  ^vent  of  Him  in  whom 
all  righteousness  was  to  be  perfected,  and  by 
whom  the  kingdom  of  God  in  its  spirituiil 
aspect  was  to  be  finally  established  on  the 
earth.  Prophecy  is  thus  the  companion  and 
complement  of  the  law  and  the  preparation 
for  the  gospel.  The  prophets  were  a  succes- 
sion or  order  of  men,  oiganically  united  and 
acting  in  unison,  "  who,  capadtated  and  en- 
dowed by  a  special  spiritual  gift,  exerted  on 
the  theocracy  an  extraordinary,  vitalising, 
creative  activity,  and  tiirongh  special  divinely 
effected  insight  into  Ae  essence  and  object 
of  die  divine  counsel  announced  thb,  and  led 
on  the  people  to  its  realisation."  * 

The  special  function  of  the  prophet  under 
the  ancient  dispensation  may  be  learned 
from  what  God  said  to  the  Israelites  through 
Moses :  "  I  will  raise  them  up  a  prophet  from 
amongst  their  brethren  like  unto  thee,  and  I 
will  put  my  words  in  his  mouth,  and  he  shall 
speak  unto  them  all  that  I  shall  command 
him.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  whoso- 
ever will  not  hearken  to  my  words  which  he 
shall  speak  in  my  name,  I  will  require  it  of 
him."  God  then,  after  denouncing  condign 
punishment  on  all  who  should  presume  to 
speak  as  a  pro|:Aet  in  fte  name  of  God, 
though  not  commissioned  by  Him  so  to 
speak,  as  well  as  on  all  those  who  should 
speak  in  the  name  of  other  gods,  proceeds  to 
furnish  a  criterion  or  test  by  which  the  people 
might  determine  whether  any  professing  to 
speak  in  God's  name  was  a  true  prophet  or 
not.  "  When,"  says  He,  "  a  prophet  speaketh 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  if  the  thine  follow 
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not  uor  come  to  pass,  that  is  the  thing  which 
the  Lord  bath  not  spoken,  but  the  prophet 
hath  spoken  presumptuously ;  thou  shalt  not 
be  afraid  of  him "  (Deut.  xviii.  i8 — 22). 
From  this  passage  it  is  clear  that  the  main 
function  of  the  prophet  vas  to  speak  to  the 
people  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  such  words 
as  God  had  commissioned  him  to  speak.  For 
our  present  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  to  in- 
quire whether  the  passage  refers  to  the  series 
of  prophets  whom  God  was  to  raise  up  and 
send  to  his  people,  or  is  a  promise  of  the  one 
great  Prophet  who  was  "  in  the  fulness  of 
time  "  to  appear  as  God's  messenger  to  Israel 
I  believe  it  is  the  latter  as  inclusive  of  the  for- 
mer, but  this  matters  not  at  present ;  in  either 
case  we  have  in  the  words  of  God  himself  a 
definition  of  the  true  idea,  functions,  and 
claims  of  a  prophet.   Israel,  the  covenant 
people  of  God,  his  inheritance,  and  the  sub- 
jects of  his  theocratic  rule,  could  not  be  left 
without  spedal  communications  to  them  of 
his  will;  and  as  they  could  not  endure  to 
hear  Him  speaking  to  them  as  He  spoke  to 
them  from  Sinai,  it  was  necessary  that  men 
like  Moses  should  be  raised  up  to  whom  He 
might  convey  what  He  willed  the  people  to 
be  told    This  did  not  necessarily  include  in 
every  case  the  prediction  of  future  events. 
Still,  from  the  test  which  God  gave  the  people 
by  which  the  pretensions  of  any  one  claimmg 
to  be  a  prophet  were  to  be  tri^,  it  is  evident 
that  the  ability  to.predict  what  was  future  was 
an  indispensable  quali^  of  the  true  prophet 
Whilst  the  heathen  used  all  manner  of  sorcery 
and  soothsaying  to  find  signs  of  the  divine 
will  and  to  discover  what  might  lie  in  the 
undeveloped  future,  Israel  was  to  be  pri- 
vileged to  know  what  God  saw  meet  they 
should  know  of  these  by  an  express  message 
in  words  through  his  prophets.    As  Balaam, 
when  under  divine  inspiration,  said,  "  There 
is  no  enchantment  in  Israel,  and  no  divina- 
tion in  Jacob  :  at  the  time  "  (or  in  due  time) 
"  it  shall  be  spoken  to  Israel  and  Jacob  what 
God  doth."*   God,  therefore,  was  pleased  to 
raise  up  a  succession  of  men  to  whom  He 
revealed  his  will  that  they  might  convey  it 
to  the  people,  and  to  whom  He  gave  the 
power  of  foreseeing  and  foretelling  future 
events,  as  at  once  part  of  what  He  would 
have  them  to  communicate,  and  that  by  which 
their  claims  to  the  prophetic  oiEce  were  to 
be  tested  and  proved. 

The  name  properly  designative  of  such  func- 
tionaries was  naii  i^^),  a  noun  derived  from 
the  verb  mOa  (M^),  to  "  announce"  or  "  tell," 


■  Num.  <zsiii,  13.  See  IlengstGobere,  Getch.  Bileuiu, 
p.  lit  ff. 


in  which  sense,  though  the  Qal  is  not  used 
in  Hebrew,  it  is  found  in  the  cognate  Arabic. 
Hence  the  primary  idea  of  the  word  is  that 
of  a  spet^er  or  anmuruer;  and  as  the  verb  is 
only  used  in  the  Niphal  and  Hithpael  forms, 
this,  as  well  as  the  form  of  the  noun,  indi- 
cates a  certain  passivity  on  the  part  of  the 
speaker.    Accordingly  we  find  the  verb  in 
the  Niphal  always  used  in  the  sense  of  speak- 
ing by  divine  impulse  really  or  pretendedly, 
and  in  the  Hithpael,  besides  this,  it  is  some- 
times used  of  one  who,  under  some  evil  in- 
fluence, appears  or  acts  as  one  insane ;  as  e,g. 
I  Sam.  xviii.  10,  where  it  is  said  of  Saul  that 
the  evil  spirit  came  upon  him  (Maso?")),  *'he 
became  possessed  "  or  "  raved  "  (not  "  prophe- 
sied," as  in  the  Authorised  Version).   The  pri- 
mary meaning  of  nc^i  is  well  expressed  by  the 
Greek  synonyme  v/w^^n/c,  from  icpo^i\^  *'  I 
speak  before,"  or  "  instead  of,"  and  which,  as 
commonly  used  by  the  Greeks,  designated  one 
who  speaks  to  men  in  place  of,  or  in  the 
name  of,  the  gods,  an  interpreter  of  the  gods ; 
whence  poets  are  called  prophets  of  the  gods — 
prophets  of  the  muses.*   A  passage  which 
seems  decisive  as  to  the  proper  meaning  of 
na^i  is  Exod.  vii.  1,  where  God  says  to 
Moses,  "See,  I  have  made  thee  a  god  to 
Pharaoh :  and  Aaron  shall  be  thy  prophet " 
{^53) ;  that  is,  Thou  shalt  be  the  source 
of  communication,  the  inspiring  power,  and 
Aaron  shall  speak  for  thee,  shall  be  the  me- 
dium of  communication,  and  shall  convey  to 
Pharaoh  what  thou  layest  to  his  hand.  So, 
on  a  previous  occasion,  God  said  to  Moses 
regarding  Aaron,  "  He  shall  be  to  thee  instead 
of  a  mouth,  and  thou  shalt  be  to  him  instead 
of  God"  (Exod.  iv.  i6),  where  the  same 
idea  substantially  is  conveyed.     The  nadi, 
or  prophet,  then,  was  primarily  one  who 
formed  a  medium  of  communication  between 
God  and  man — one  to  whom  God  made 
known  his  mind  and  will,  and  whose  duty  it 
was  to  convey  to  others  what  had  thus  been 
communicated  to  him.    In  this  sense  Abra- 
ham is  called  (Gen.  xx.  7)  a  nadi,  or  pro- 
phet, and  the  term  is  applied  to  the  patriarchs 
generally  in  Psalm  cv.  15;  God  conveyed  im- 
mediately his  mind  to  them,  and  they  taught 
what  He  had  told  them  to  others.    As  it  is 
expressed  by  the  prophet  Amos,  "  The  Lord 
revealed  his  secret  unto  his  servants  the 
prophets,"  and  they  made  it  known  to  the 
people. 

In  accordance  with  this  the  prophet  is 
represented  as  being  brought  under  a  divine 


_  •  Plato.  Repub.,  i.  p.  3(6  B, ;  Pba;dr.,  p.  i6a  D.  TTicmis- 
tini  (Orat.,  uiii.  p.  290)  tpeaka  uf  'Apiom^Xovt  wpo^nfr,  a 
propbct,      interpreter  f>f  AriitotJe. 
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impulse,  or  influence,  by  which  he  was  wholly 
mastered  and  subjected  to  the  divine  teach- 
ing and  guidance.  The  Umguage  usually 
employed  consists  of  sudi  phrases  as,  "  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  fell  upon,"  "  The  word  of 
the  Lord  came  unto,"  "  The  hand  of  the  Lord 
came  upon,"  or  "was  strong  upon,"  the  indi- 
vidual who  was  selected  to  bear  the  message 
of  the  Lord.  The  impulse  seems  to  have  been 
irresistible,  and  to  have  frequently  if  nol  always 
thrown  the  prophet  into  an  ecstatic  state,  or 
state  of  trance,  in  which,  withdrawn  from  the 
perception  of  objects  around  him,  and  lifted 
above  the  sphere  of  his  own  consciousness, 
he  saw  and  heard  what  God  willed  him  to 
see  and  hear.  The  apostle  Peter  speaks  of 
the  ancient  prophets  as  {vtro  wrofiariK  ayiov 
^Ixpo/xtvot)  carried  away,  or  borne  away,  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  so  that  prophecy  came  not 
(3eX^/iart  ^pitnrov)  by  man's  will,  but  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit:  "praeva- 
luit  prophetia  ipsi  etiara  invito,"  as  Jarchi 
expounds  the  Old  Testament  phrase,  "  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon  "  the  prophet. 
Jeremiah  describes  the  impulse  that  came 
upon  him  as  altogether  irresistible,  and  com- 
pelling him,  even  against  liis  will,  to  speak 
the  Word  of  the  Lord.  "  I  said,  I  will  not 
make  mention  of  Him,  nor  speak  any  more 
in  his  name.  But  his  word  was  in  my  heart 
as  a  burning  fire  shut  up  in  my  bones,  and  I 
was  weary  with  forbearing,  and  I  could  not 
stay  **  (xx.  9).  Exposed  to  injury  because  of 
what  he  uttered,  the  thought  came  into  the 
mind  of  the  prophet  that  he  would  escape 
this  by  holding  his  peace,  but  he  was  unable 
to  carry  out  ^is  resolution ;  he  was  over- 
borne by  the  divine  impulse ;  and  so  against 
his  own  will  he  continued  to  speak  as  a  pro- 
phet, and  thereby  to  incur  the  enmity  and 
persecution  of  those  against  whose  miscon- 
duct he  spoke.  So  overpowering  was  the 
effect  of  the  divine  afflatus  on  the  individual 
on  whom  it  came,  that  it  often  left  him  utterly 
exhausted.  When  Saul  visited  Samuel  at 
Naioth  in  Ramah  the  Spirit  of  God  was  upon 
huQ,  and  he  became  possessed,  and  became 
another  man,  and  as  the  result  he  sttipped  off 
his  clothes,  and  lay  down  naked  all  that  day, 
and  all  that  night,  utterly  prostrated  and 
helpless.  When  the  vision  of  God  came  on 
Ezekiel  by  the  river  Chebar  he  fell  upon  his 
face,  and  it  was  not  till  the  Spirit  entered 
into  him,  and  set  him  again  on  his  feet,  that 
he  was  able  to  listen  to  the  words  in  which 
God  gave  him  his  commission  and  his  instruc- 
tions as  a  prophet.  When  Daniel  on  one 
occasion  received  a  vision  from  the  Lord, 
though  he  alone  saw  the  vision,  the  men  that 


were  with  him  were  seized  with  sudden  trem- 
bling, so  that  they  fled  to  hide  themselves ; 
and  Daniel,  left  alone,  saw  the  viuon,  and 
there  remained  no  more  streng^  m  him,  for 
he  says,  "  My  comeliness  was  turned  in  me 
into  corruption,  and  I  retained  no  strength  " 
(x.  8).  When  John  the  beloved  disciple 
was  in  the  Spirit,  was  in  a  state  of  pro- 
phetic trance,  under  the  power  of  the 
Spirit,  and  saw  the  vision  of  Christ  in  his 
glory,  he  fell  at  his  feet  as  dead  (Rev.  i.  17). 
In  this  last  instance  the  effect  produced 
was  probably  in  a  great  measure  due  to 
the  overpowering  splendour  and  glory  of 
what  was  presented  to  the  Apostle's  view, 
rather  than  to  the  mere  afflatus  of  the  Spirit ; 
but  in  the  other  cases  it  was  evidently  the 
seizure  of  the  individual  by  the  hand  God 
that  prostrated  and  overwhelmed  him.  So 
completely  were  the  prophets,  when  under 
the  hand  of  God,  out  of  themselves,  out  of 
their  ordinary  senses,  that  to  the  onlookers 
they  seemed  like  madmen ;  hence  when  the 
prophet  came  to  the  camp  to  Jehu,  and  had 
an  interview  with  him,  his  officers  said  to 
him,  "  Wherefore  came  this  mad  fellow  unto 
tliee?"  The  word  here  rendered  *'mad  fel- 
low" is  37^*^,  trCshuga,  the  Pual  participle 
of  ^V^,  shdga,  "  to  be  fierce  or  mad and 
the  same  word  is  used  in.  Hosea  ix.  7,  in 
reference  to  the  prophet,  or,  as  he  is  there 

termed,  CPniri  a^H  uh  haruach^  "the  man  of 
the  Spirit:"  "the  man  of  the  Spirit  is  mad." 
Effects  of  this  kind  seem  to  have  been  so 
commonly  attendant  on  the  communication 
to  the  prophet  of  a  divine  message,  that  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  trick  of  fSse  aspirants 
to  the  prophetic  office  to  feign  this  divine 
insanity  in  order  to  support  their  pretensions 
(Jer.  xxix.  26). 

The  state  into  whicli  the  prophet  was  some- 
times thrown  was  a  state  between  sleeping 
and  waking,  or  rather  it  was  a  state  in  which 
the  prophet  was  both  asleep  and  awake — 
asleep  as  respects  the  outer  world,  the  world 
of  sense,  aw^dte  as  respects  the  spiritual  world, 
^eWorld of intuitbn.  Thus Bakam describes 
himself  as  the  man  of  closed  eyes,  but  whose 
eyes  were  open  (Num.  xxiv.  3,  4) ;  which  can 
only  mean  that  in  one  sense  his  eyes  were 
closed,  and  in  another  they  were  opened.  So 
Zechariah  (iv.  i )  says,  "  The  angel  that  talked 
with  me  came  again  and  waked  me,  as  a  man 
is  wakened  out  of  sleep ; "  on  which  Hengsten- 
berg  *  remarks,  "  We  have  here  the  deepest 
insight  into  the  state  in  which  the  prophets 
were  during  thdr  prophecies,  as  compa^d 
"  Chrirtoiogy,  iu.  Bflgjtized  by  Go 
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with  their  ordinary  condition.  The  two  bear 
the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  sleeping 
and  waking.  A  man's  ordinary  state  in  which 
he  is  under  the  control  of  the  senses,  and  un- 
able to  raise  his  spiritual  eye  to  the  contem- 
plation of  divine  objects,  is  one  of  spiritual 
sleep ;  but  an  ecstatic  condition  in  which  the 
senses  with  the  whole  lower  life  were  .quies- 
cent, and  only  pictures  of  divine,  objects  were 
reflected  in  the  soul  as  a  pure  and  untarnished 
mirror,  was  one  of  spiritual  waking."  The 
prophet  would  thus  when  in  the  ecstatic  state 
be  outwanily  asleep,  but  inwardly  awake ; 
and  probably  it  is  thus  we  are  to  explain  a 
very  obscure  utterance  of  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah, who,  in  reference  to  a  vision  which  he 
had  of  the  felid^  of  Zion,  says,  "  Upon  this 
I  awdced  and  beheld^  and  my  sleep  was  sweet 
unto  me"  (xxxi  26).  He  was  awidce,and  yet 
he  slept ;  be  awaked  to  see  the  vision,  and  he 
beheld  it ;  but  sweet,  quiet  sleep  heM  his 
senses  prisoners  so  that  the  outer  world  was  not 
consciously  present  to  him.  It  is  in  accord- 
ance with  this  that  it  was  during  the  night, 
and  in  what  seemed  to  them  dreams,  that  the 
visions  of  the  Lord  came  most  frequently 
upon  those  who  were  favoured  with  them. 
From  the  fact  that  to  the  mind  of  the  prophet, 
thus  raised  above  the  sphere  of  the  outward 
and  the  sensible,  there  was  presented  in 
scenic  representation  what  God  was  pleased 
to  make  known  to  him,  the  title  "seer" 
came  to  be  used  of  the  prophet,  and  what  he 
had  to  communicate  received  the  name  of 
*'  vision." 

According  to  Mairaonides,  "  the  noun 
'"WpD  ('vision')  signifies  that  such  perfection 
of  action  came  before  the  imaginative  faculty 
that  it  appeared  to  the  man  as  if  he  actually 
saw  the  thing,  as  if  it  were  outwardly  exhibited 
to  him,  and  he  perceived  it  by  his  external 
senses."  *  The  designation  "watchmen"  also, 
as  applied  to  the  prophets,  has  its  reason  in 
the  same  fact ;  as  the  watchm^  on  the  walls 
of  the  city-  saw  from  afar  what  was  approach- 
ing and  could  give  notice  of  it  to  others,  so 
the  prophet  standing  on  hismitch-tower,asHa- 
bakkuk  expresses  it  (ii.  i),  watched  to  see  what 
God  would  present  to  him  that  he  might  carry 
the  message  to  die  people.  Other  designations 
of  the  prophets  in  the  Old  Testament  are 
"  Man  of  God  "  (i  Sam.  ii.  27  ;  i  Kings  xiii, 
i);  "  Messenger  of  Jehovah  "  (Haggai  i.  13); 
"Servant  of  Jehovah"  (Jer.  vii.  25),  &c 
These  may  be  regarded  as  titles  of  honoiu:, 
indicative  of  the  light  in  which  the  prophets 
were  regarded  as  specially  privileged  to  have 
intercourse  with  God. 

*  Moreh  Ncvocbim,  ii.  36. 


Standing  in  this  relation  to  God,  and  thus 
illuminated,  instructed,  and  guidol  by  his 
Spirit,  the  prophets  delivered  their  message 
as  from  God,  and  claimed  for  it  the  reverence 
due  to  what  God  himself  says.  They  avowed 
that  what  th^  uttered,  whether  oS  teadiing,  or 
reproof,  or  warning,  or  prediction,  was  not 
from  themselves  or  of  their  own  excogitation 
or  volition,  but  was  strictly  from  the  Lord. 
The  word  was  his ;  they  were  but  the  vehicles 
through  which  it  was  conveyed  to  man.  They 
ever  |M:«faced  what  they  had  to  say  by  the 
phrase,  "The  utterance  of  Jdiovah,"  "The 
Word  of  God,"  VThus  saith  the  Lord,"  and 
such  like ;  and  they  called  on  men  to  listen 
to  and  obey  their  words  as  not  man's  words, 
bat  those  of  God  himself. 

Coming  forward  tnAi  these  pretensions,  the 
prophets  were  bound  to  fnnu^  evictence  diat 
they  were  what  diey  pretended  to  be.  In 
such  a  case,  the  only  alternative  is  either  that 
they  really  did  enjoy  divine  communications, 
actually  did  see  the  viaons  of  the  Lord,  and 
actually  did  hear  his  words  and  were  the 
bearers  of  his  message,  or  that  they  were  gross 
impostors,  false  witnesses  for  God,  pretenders 
to  what  they  had  no  claim  to,  and  deceivers 
of  the  people.  Between  these  tvro  there  is  no 
middle  position  that  can  be  assumed  regard- 
ing them.  Tests  were  accordingly  given  by 
which  the  pretensions  of  any  who  assumed  to 
be  prophets  were  to  be  tried;  the  people 
were  solemnly  chaq;ed  not  to  Teoeive  as  a 
prophet  any  who  foiled  to  make  good  his 
claims;  and  the  severest  penalties  were  de- 
nounced against  all  who  should  falsely  pre- 
tend to  that  office.  All  this  did  not  prevent 
false  prophets  appearing  among  the  Jews  ;  but 
the  tests  were  sufficient  to  enable  those  who 
were  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  truth  to 
detect  the  impostors  ;  and  it  was  only  in  times 
of  great  religious  degeneracy,  and  especially 
under  the  influence  of  idolatrous  kings,  that 
the  false  prophets  were  permitted  to  obtain 
any  authority  or  place  in  the  nation. 

One  of  the  tests  by  which  the  prophet  was 
to  be  tried  was  the  accordance  of  what  he 
uttered  with  the  law  of  the  Lord.  The  pro- 
priety and  suitableness  of  such  a  test  must  be 
at  once  admitted.  In  the  law  the  Israelites 
possessed  a  revelation  of  the  divine  mind  and 
will,  and  on  what  the  law  laid  down  their 
entire  civil  and  religious  institute  was  founded. 
It  was  impossible  for  them,  then,  to  receive 
as  from  God  anything  that  was  contrary  to 
or  not  in  accordance  irith  the  law  God  had 
given  them,  and  on  which  their  state  was 
founded.  The  prophet,  therefore,  who  did 
not  speak  according  to  Ae  fe^i^ig^ieUpC 
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that  a  clear  evidence  that  God  had  not  sent 
him,  and  stamped  himself  a  false  pretender. 

The  prophets  also  might  prove  their  divine 
mission  by  perfoimhig  miracles.  Thus  we  find 
both  Elijah  and  Elisba  performing  mimdes 
which  carried  conviction  to  tfaoae  who  wit- 
nessed them  that  they  were  men  of  God,  i.e. 
true  prophets.  In  thie  law  of  Moaes  this  was 
recognised  as  one  of  the  cnteria  which  a 
pretender  fto  the  prophetic  office  might  be 
tested.  "  If  there  arise  among  you,"  s^s  the 
law  (Deut.  nii.  i),  "  a  prophet  or  dreamer  of 
dreams,  and  give  thee  a  sign  at  a  woedtf;'* 
words  which  evidently  imply  that  tbit  mi^  be 
offered  and  aocqrted  as  an  evidenoe  of  his 
divine  commisum.  This  test,  however,  was 
to  be  used  only  in  comwction  liAi  and  sub- 
ordinate to  thefOTmer;  linr  the  lav  goes  on  to 
say,  "  Aad  the  ^gn  or  the  woader  come  to 
pass,  whereof  he  spake  unto  tkee  aaying"  (or 
wheo  he  said),  iM. «  go  ifter  other  gods 
which  thou  hast  not  known,  amd  let  us  seme 
them,  thou  shall:  mat  heaiken  to  the  wordi  of 
that  prophet "  ^>eitt.  idii.  i — ^3).  Here  it  is 
suiyosed  that  Ihe  peopie  tu^oIL  be  deceived 
by  an  adroit  peifawci;  and  led  to  receive 
as  a  sign  fixwn  heaven  what  was  moKkf  a 
piece  of  hnoan  it^enuity,  brt  that  tlKy  could 
not  be  dweived  into  befieving  ibst  what 
plaialgr  oKXtradicted  what  God  had  incul- 
cated upon  them  in  bis  iaw  couU  be  froni 
Hin,  HoMe,  while  tliqr  woe  nat  to  undlB^ 
vahie  the  finner  tei^  tib^wm  alto  to  apffy 
it  snbjectto  Ae  latto: 

But  ik&  mma  evidacx  by  which  a  pophet 
was  to  (uvMe  (faat  God  was  with  ban,  and 
that  he  Ind  oiane  teth  oonnni&aianed  to 
speak  ftooi  God,  nas  the  bilfilm^  of  pte- 
dictions  attaaed  by  bnyand  which  were  sodi 
as  aeae  kmaa  sagacity  could  not  have 
enabled  any  nan  to  utter.  These  lest- 
predictioBS  related  to  proximate  eveate,  such 
as  were  to  happen  within  a  limited  peciod,  but 
which  weM  not  such  as  (me  not  diving  in- 
structed caidd  Jawe  foreseen.  When  siKh  a 
predictum  aaa  idBled,  the  claims  of  the 
prophet  were  at  aace  eitdiliAed.  Tlio^  we 
read  of  Sanad  liHt "  the  Laai  aw  aridi  hi^ 
and  let  none  his  woids  to  4k  gxaund ; 
and  all  Israel  knew  "  m  coaEoqaence  of 
this)  "  that  Samuel  was  estaUi^ied  to  be  a 
prophet  of  the  Lord"  (i  Sam.  iii.  19).  These 
were  teste  £or  Ac  mm  o£  the  piopbets'  own 


day;  but  they  apply  equally  to  those  pre- 
dictions whidi  looked  into  the  far-distant 
future,  and  the  fulfihnent  of  which  affords  to 
those  of  later  ages  evidence  the  divinity  of 
those  by  whom  they  were  uttered. 

The  writings  of  the  prophets  consist  partly 
of  discourses  and  partly  of  predictive  visions 
which  they  saw  and  in  words  describe.  Of 
the  discourses  some  were  actually  delivered 
ocally  to  the  people,  while  others  from  their 
more  elaborate  diction  appear  to  have  been 
destined  to  be  communicated  only  in  a 
written  form.  In  these  latter  the  poetical 
character  prevaUs,  and  sometimes  the  poetry 
rises  to  the  highest  pitch.  Hie  wioDS  which 
the  imphet  describes  were  iriiat  were  actu- 
ally presented  to  him  whilst  in  &e  ecstatic 
state.  Hence  snch  expression*  as,  I  looked 
and  bcbeld,**  "  I  lifted  up  my  eyes  and  saw," 
"  Than  was  shewed  unto  me,"  are  used  to 
intiodace  the  description.  Hence  also  the 
freqoent  use  of  the  present  tense  in  describ- 
ing what  was  to  happen  only  in  the  future ; 
it  was  present  to  the  praj^et  who  in  vision 
saw  it  happening,  and  so  describes  it  Hence 
also  Ae  greater  attention  which  the  prophets 
■pmf  to  tibe  gvoojung  and  coknring  of  their 
pictares  than  to  dK  dironol(^;ical  sequence 
of  the  events  they  ^edict;  diey  saw  the 
objflCiB  they  descrflje,  not  in  sequence,  but  as 
onemioQ,  and  hence  objects  are  {daeed  side 
by  adewfaidi  m  actaal  rrslitotina  have  been 
widcfy  separated.  In  theae  visions  also  sym- 
bob  of  pencaw  and  actioDS  am  often  intro- 
daoed,  and  some^mes  the  prophets  sawlliem- 
sdvet  acting  as  sysAols  atha  to  the  people 
or  of  the  pe^^i<;  (see  £xdc.  inL,  hi.).  I'he 
better  tfaaigs  to  oome"  of  gospel  dis- 
pfMtton  are  not  infrequently  represented 
by  lymbab  and  tencs  dtswn  fiom  objects 
known  todiepnifaetand  his  contemporaries 
in  tiie  Jewish  slat^  or  from  event^  places, 
and  persons  with  which  they  were  familiar. 
Onty  in  this  way  could  any  just  conception 
be  conveyed  to  the  minds  of  those  who  lived 
aader  the  former  diq>ensation  of  that  new 
and  higher  state  of  which  the  Apostle  says, 
4iat  **  nwa  have  not  heard  nor  p^ceived  by 
tbe  ear,  neither  kath  the  eye  seen,  O  God, 
beside  Thee,  what  He  hath  prepared  for  him 
that  waiteth  for  Him"  (i  Cor.  it  9,  comp. 
Isa,  Ixiv.  4), 
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^  CLEAR  NOVEMBER  DAY. 


TXTHEN  the  last  leaves  linger  on  the  trees, 
'  *   And  the  sky  is  blue  and  clear, 
And  the  sun  smiles  down,  how  he  seems  to  crown 
The  old  departing  year ! 


In  summer  he  shone,  but  now  he  smiles  : 

Undazzled  we  lift  our  cycs, 
For  the  heavenly  light  is  scarce  too  bright 

When  seen  in  wintry  skies. 


The  leaves  are  dying,  the  innocent  leaves, 
And  humbly  they  lie  at  our  feet ; 

The  day  speaks  of  death  with  its  every  breath. 
And  yet  it  is  passing  sweet. 

The  warm  rich  tints  of  varying  brown, 
And  the  gold  on  which  sunlight  glows. 

The  tender  green  here  and  there  to  oe  seen, 
With  just  a  glimmer  of  rose : 


All  these  are  lovely ;  but  not  in  these 

Lie  the  charm  of  this  perfect  day — 
It  comes  after  mist,  as  if  heaven  had  kiss'd 

The  clouds  and  Uie  tears  away. 

May  the  sun  thus  gladden  my  fading  leaf, 

May  heaven's  clear  blue  be  in  sight, 
And  my  life  at  its  close  share  the  deep  repose 

Of  to>day  with  its  golden  light  I 

J.  BUCKHOSE. 
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LITTLE  ESSAYS. 

Bt  the  author  of  "JUpeks  for  Thoughtfvl  Girls." 
x. — ^**the  duty  of  delight." 


I AM  indebted  to  Mr.  Ruskin  for  the  title 
of  this  little  essay.  The  phrase  expresses 
graphically  what  I  wish  to  write — that  de- 
light, the  purest  and  highest  even  in  earthly 
thmgs,  is  perfectly  possible  after  the  days  of 
childhood  and  youth  have  passed,  and  that 
the  strong  feeling  of  pleasure  is  as  desirable 
as  it  is  pos^le. 

I  do  not  wish  to  meddle  here  with  that 
noblest  exj^ession  of  delight  v^ich  has  to  do 
with  man's  immortal  rdations,  and  under  the 
influence  of  which  he  zises  to  the  utmost 
height  which  his  nature  can  reach,  in  not  only 
seeking  to  glorify  God,  but  in  becoming  capa- 
ble of  communing  with  and  rejoicing  in  Him. 
While  I  desire  fully  to  recognise  this  grandest 
development  of  the  capacity  for  de%ht,  my 
intention  is  to  leave  the  discussion  of  it  in 
better  hands.  I  am  the  more  content  to 
deal  with  the  lower  form,  because  I  not  only 
think  that  it  is  a  step  to  the  higher,  but 
because  the  condmion  is  forced  upon  me 
that  it  is  a  step  the  beauty  and  value  of 
which  is  apt  to  \St  overlooked  and  under- 
rated, sonietimes  misjudged  and  falsely  ac- 
cusal. 

I  b^;ih  by  askii^  what  are  the  lower  forms 
of  delight,  which  are  not  only  warranted,  but 
absolutely  enjoined  by  die  spirit  of  genuine 
Christianity  on  its  followers  ? 

After  delight  in  those  attributes  of  God 
which  we  can  feebly  comprehend — 'his  justice 
and  mercy — must  come  delight  in  all  human 
acts  of  justice  and  mercy,  all  words  and 
deeds  of  tmth  and  loving-kindness,  unflinch- 
ing and  self-SLcrificing,  which  have  the  Spirit 
of  God  for  their  source,  and  the  life  of  the 
Son  of  God  for  their  gnmd  example. 

Delight  in  the  works  of  God  in  nature 
rank  next. 

I  call  upon  my  readers  to  observe  that  the 
exercise  of  delight  in  these  respects  is  repeat- 
edly and  empl^tically  insisted  upon  in  the 
Bible.  David,  the  King  of  Israel,  the  man 
after  God's  own  heart,  is  never  tired  of  ex- 
patiatmg  on  his  cordial  sympathy  with  and 
hearty  pleasure  in  the  godly  and  the  good — 
the  man  who  not  only  fears  God,  but  shows 
the  nature  of  his  fear  by  his  practice  of 
righteousness,  his  fidelity  to  his  obligations, 
and  lus  consideration  for  his  neighbour.  So 
also  David,  above  all  other  inspired  writers, 
sings  not  only  like  a  fervid  poet,  bat  like  a 
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large  and  tender  hearted  maa,  of  sun  and 
moon,  of  little  hills  and  fields,  woods  and 
crannies  of  the  rock,  of  young  lions  and 
timid  conies  receiving  their  meat  in  due 
season,  and  swallows  finding  a  place  of  rest 
under  God's  own  altar. 
.  Few  things  are  more  touching  in  the 
divinely  human  traits  of  our  Lord  than  his 
generous  reading  b>  praise  where  He  could 
praise  any  element  of  good,  any  faltering 
virtue  in  the  weak  and  ening  men  and 
women^suiroancUDg  Him..  Thus  Headmow- 
ledged  the  absence  of  fidsehood  in  the  woman 
of  &maria,  dwelt  on  the  guilelessness  of  Na- 
thanael,  and  lauded  the  &ith  of  the  Canaan- 
itish  woman. .  Contrast  this  loving  rec<^ition 
of  the  smallest  redeeming  quality  in  fallen 
humani^  with  the  harah  estimate,  the  uni- 
versal condemnation,  and-:- what  is  perhaps 
worse  and  more  fatally  damaging  as  a  frame 
of-  mind  to  be  indulged  in — the  cynical  con- 
,tempt  for  mixed  motives  and  underlying  ten- 
dencies cherished  and  exhibited  with  satis&c- 
tion  by  many  prdessing  Christians. 
:  It  seems  to  me  that  a  corresponding  trait 
in  the  Lord^  character  was  the  wistful  refer- 
ences, in  the  form  of  analc%[ies,  to  the  lilies, 
and  the  ravens,  and  the  .children  playing  in 
the  market-place,  which  indicate  how  closely 
He .  must .  have  observed  the  natural  world 
around  him,  and  doubtless.,  taken  .sweet 
earthly  solace  from  it. 

Another  form  of  delight  l^timat^ly  open 
and  beneficial  in  its  degree  to  men  and 
women,  is  that  which  is  experienced  in  the  in- 
telligent and  sympathetic  study  of  God's  laws 
of  nature  as  evolved  in  science,  and  of  the 
works  of  creative  genius,  whether  displayed 
in  litemture  or  art. 

It  has  been  thought  and  said  that  a  per- 
sistent investigation  of  the  real  is  actively 
hostile  to  the  ideal.  Reverence  dies  where 
tamiliarity  b^pbs.  Where  there  is  no  room 
left  for  the  imagination,  faith  itself  is  apt 
to  dwindle  and  perish.  Thus  the  greatest 
students  of  pure  mathematics,  chemistry, 
animal  physiology,  even  of  philosophic  his- 
tory, have  been  liable  to  become  mere 
materialists,  believers  in  nature  and  in  an 
orderly  sequence  of  events,  but  not  in  a 
God  of  nature  or  in  an  overruling  Providence 
which  shapes  our  destinies  ^ 

"  Ronch  hew  tb^jgi^ijBdrg^'Cj  O  Og 
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But  this  is  a  crude  inference.  Only  of 
dabblers  in  sdence,  or  at  most  with  regard 
to  one  unfortunately  constituted  class  of 
minds — strictly  and  formally  lineal  accord- 
ing to  man's  limited  logicj  and  of  v.  liat  may 
be  called  negative  proclivities — can  it  be 
said  tet  any  unount  ctf  ibformaticHi  lessens 
die  field  imaginatioa,  and  vinually  crushes 
&ith.  Many  of  the  first  scientific  men  in 
every  generation,  fioom  Newton  to  Faraday, 
have  - amply 'vindicated  the  fact -that  the  most 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  hmrs  el  matter 
may  co-eocst  with  unshaken  fsath,  at  once 
soaring  and  shnple.  To  such  men  the 
leverent  inquiry  iato.KDeQkific  tiuth,  with  its 
mawdlous  discoveries  -and  eiuinisite  details, 
hn  ever  been  fraught  <witfa  the  keenest,  most 
UBq«alified>dalight..  life  has  had  no<weari- 
nflH  for  them.  4fot  a  dayhaB.been.took»)g. 
Often  to  die  hot  'dsy  of  ttieiriives  thejr  have 
punned  thev  leataiclieB  ind  recorded  their 
condusions  «idk  -die  naflaggiag  ardour  of  a 
lover.  ' 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  urged  that 
the  gratification  of  the  iongination  which 
may  be  obtained  by  devotion  to  literature 
and  art,  has  a  curiously  hardening  ^ect  on 
the  moial  nature,  alount  m  proportion  to  its 
refining  power  on  the  taste.  In  shact,  rthe 
pampering  of  the  imagination,  even  -where  no 
depraved  models  have  faeen  adopted,  is 
Edleged  to  resuh  in  -die  starving  of  tbe  heart. 
The  fiuit  of. the  process  is -said  to  lie  a  oal- 
louily  aelfi^  being,  open  to  Benaaous  and 
imaginatively  intellectual  pleasures,  bat  fear- 
fully dead  to  the  highest  manly  .and  wxmanly 
virtne,  to  wide  sympadiy,  self-forgetfiil 
benevolence,  and  tender  pi^  for  the  suffering 
and  degraded.  Such  a  ruin  of  a  man  pro- 
duced by  the  h^hest  culture,  of  which  self  is 
tbe  centre,  "with  its  awful  punishmsnt,  is 
magnificedtly  depicted  in  Tennyson^  ^  Balace 
of  Art" 

But  here  again  expanence  demonstzates 
the  futility  of  general  and  sweeping  conclu- 
aons.  It  is  not  tbe  oddvation  of  ima- 
ginative intellect  "whidt  is  in  iuilt,  'When  the 
human  heart  shrivels  and  beonnes  petrified 
tmder  the  culdvadon.  It  is  the  ncklos 
cultivation  of  intellect,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
patriodc,  civic,  household  charities  of  life,  and 
in  absolute  forgetfubiess  of  evety  heavenly 
command  to  love  and  to  be  loved. 

Men  have  been  not  only  gifted,  but  trained 
to  the  hi^est  exercise  of  their  imaginative 
gifts,  and  yet  have  remained  generous  and 
benignant  as  well  as  reverent.  Such  may 
have  been  Shakspeare,  whom  his  contem- 
poraries styled  "gentle;"  such,  in  spite  of 


slander,  was  Raplu^l  among  paintos ;  and  _ 
such  were  Mozart  and  Mendelssohn  among  ' 
musidans. 

Deligh^  whetlwT  in  men  and  women, 
when  they  are  most  manly  and  womanly— 
that  is,  nearest  heroic — or  in  the  works  of 
God  in  -nature,  or  in  the  wdrievements  of 
genius,  impties  enthusiaon,  and  this  is  not 
an  enthusiastic  age.  On  the  CDntzaiy,  it  has 
been  so  long  the  iishion  to.afiect  apathy'and 
imp^  indifference,  that  one  is  tempted  to 
hope,  considering  the  fleeting  nature  of 
fashions,  that  this 'lepeUaat  .and  mischievous 
affectation  may  pass  away  like  other ,affecta- 
tioBS.  But  I  am  compdled  to  amx  that  I 
see  ao'tiace  of  its  being  on  the  .wane,  unless 
indeed  that  it  has  chaiiged.its  chanLcter,.and 
diat  the  Sadducean  cyiuciam which  fiuxaah 
virtue  and  vice  on  a  level,  tolsntes  all,  .and 
mocks  at  all,  has  supeneded  'du  dawdling, 
drawling  inoni^  that  has  been  reckoned 
wiser  and  wortluer  than  cnidid  interest  and 
cordial  assertion. 

Yet  ^without  enthusiasm,  one  is  draren  to 
write  that  great  and  good  men  and  women 
have  existed,  and  do  exist,  .in  vain  for  dieir 
fellows.  In  the  same  manner,  if  >the  broad 
book  of  :nature  should  open  its  glorious,  en- 
chanting pages,  and  meet  with  no  ze^onse, 
hardly  even  with  attention  from  .mam,  its  :ap- 
pcunted  lord^it  is  suffered  toiiuliin  a  primary 
design. 

it  wwUd  be  a  gtoes  libel  on  Bun-to  in^ly 
that  Bodi  .hpedlf'wnaM  always  prevailed  and 
will  .pievaiL  The  old  Greeks  not  xmly 
erected  to  the  keeper.af  dieir  brit^'a  statue 
that  halted  an  oae  knee,  but  spdke  -of  him 
with  proud  gladness  by  ithe  hearths  where 
mai,  women,  and  childxon  .met,  and  heard, 
as  they  ^ped  their  boira  and  wove  their 
baskets,  and  roasted  their  -ohestnute.  The 
Swedish  botanist  ftll  down  on  .hiB  Jmees  and 
wordiipped  ^God  before  a  sing^  budi  of 
broom.  A  poor  young  azehitcia  .spent  his 
holiday  and  a  besides  in  tramping 

many  a  weary  mile  amply  to  look  on  die 
niins  of  an  old  abb^.  1^  juivil^  of 
CDmmanding  access  to— fflattDHgr  of  possess- 
ing— preoona  Imwn  nolinae  4»  a  homely 
book4Call,  has  filled  on  iMpiiring  ^irit  vaith 
rapture. 

I  am  byino  means  questicmii^  tbe  exist- 
ence of  such  ieelings,  I  am  pleadiij^  for  their 
greater  eiteDsiDn.  There  should  not  -merely 
be  a  monument  in  a:Uttle  town  on  the  east 
coost  of  Scotland,  to  the  yomig  doctor  who 
conducted  himself  gallantly  and  fell  a  victim 
to  his  gallantry,  in  the  couise  tt(  the  Crimean 
War.    -Men  and  women  beyond  his  town. 
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be3wnd  even  his  country,  should  still  ^>eak 
with  bated  breath  and  beating  hearts  of  tfas 
&eld  of  Russian  dead  and  djrii^,  and  the 
stead&st  young  Scotchman  who,  vdien  the 
Eo^ish  anny  maidicd  -m,  volnntecKd,  with 
the  b^p  ■  of  a  single  serrant,  to  venuin,  and 
not  oaly  to  ■ia.ce  the  grim  and  ghastly  sight 
under  the  ni^t  wind  ■  and  the  stars,  but  -to 
attem^  the -superhuman  task  of  miniatenng 
to  the  foes  stretdied  in  groaning  hundreds 
amoi^  the  sileat  >  dead  oa  the  -wveful  plain. 
His  eartiily  reward  was  found  in  the  fangs 
of  cholera  etc  Jits  Heroukan  labour  was 
endied.  Weatnmistcr  Abb^  was  not  for  him, 
and  yet  should  his  laarsls  iade  P 

And  I  am  'fain  to  -contiMt  Lumhbus,  as  he 
knalt  before  die  gcddcn  bioom,  judtii  -the 
otiginal  of  Peter  ^9cU,JtoiRhom 

"  A  irriiprow.bj  tlie  rircc'i  ban, 

■A.  r^inm  griiawie^ww  to  hint 

And  it  wM  nothiitg  inore." 

I  paadtx  «diether:4he  prepcmdcnnce  of  die 
Peter  Bells  :over  the  lianfeuses  is  altogethn* 
earned  by  dire  mdeness  and  duhicss; 
whether  the  ooolnttss  and  aardesaWGS  with 
which  fine  w«ks  of  genius  are  o&en  gre^ied 
and  passed  by/in  die  esse  of  those  on ^triuu- 
they  are  showered  ^in  a  plefotnicle  of  (atfoax, 
is  entirely  owing  to  deficient  brains  aad  mail 
sensibiiittes ;  or  srhctiwr  in  the  hniry  aad 
stiqg^e  «f  ike  men  lese-flig^  of  tiieir  nsblast 
privihigce ;  or-wbetker,  &uUy,  A<sclf*aoud«ifr 
fear  of  havnig  award«3  to:tiwm  the  ^fectiire 
epithet  "gushing"  which  has  sucoessfolly 
sconced  tiie  opposite  description  of  ofiecta- 
tion,  restxains  much  of  the  eutnnud  manifes- 
tation of  indwiduaLeentiraent 

Of  tlua  I  am  ■sure,:that  the  CKercise  of  a 
sincere  dehght  in  the  . highest  gifts  oi  om 
present  ttfe,  is  not  only  on  ez^ssion  of  be- 
coming gndtiide  to  tiie.  GtMf'Of  all  gpood 


giib,  but  has  in  itself  a  refinipg''and  affH^qn^. 
as  well  as  cheering,  influenfie  on  inan*«  naAire. 

I  do  not  think:it.neeeH«y.todoTOore  than 
nafer  to  the  <(dd  aacelic  objectipa  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  God's  houQty.her^  as  if  He. grudged 
it  to  his  childTen,  or  sou^'  to  -mftlce  them 
buy  4beir  future  gain — not  by  the  loss  of  their 
grievous  tis>s  tad  deep  soJfiahne^s,  wbioh  in 
his  love  for  then  He  does 'require,  but  by  the 
loss  of  aU  tlmt  is  .grand,  and  lively,  .and 
winning  in  his  pnmnt  craation.  I  do  pot 
imagine  that  of  the  uany  ^who  Abstain  .from 
deiigbt  in  iGod's  creattwos  And  cret^ion,  ^gxte 
is  at  tins  date  mtne  thnn  a  eectiion  in  «ny 
Christian  dturch  .who  deny  tfa«im^ife&  ,<hi 
piincQkle,  and  st«nd  g«g^  cad  vxUhisg 
under  a  nmtshiin  inapneaiKW  thtf  ^nsy  «re 
obeying -the  mwidAte  lOf  the  soveiiyga  JUird 
of  the  univetae. 

If  delist  be  good,  there: is, wi  c^iligatiofi 
on  us  to  exerdse  it,  and  if  there  be  9n  obliga- 
tion, there  is  a  power  of  fuiAbnmt.  But  I 
honestly  believe  that  pwe  okl^ht  is  only 
possible  to  childitni,  And  to  those  whb  strive 
after  cbildiUheness  in  heart ;  that  not  Alone 
m  oorrvption  .of  Ttce,  but  tJaal  ail  unbridled 
pafvion,  is  foceiign  and  finial  to  delight.  There 
may  be  brutal  sMis&cttOB  in  the  induliswMe 
of  the  lower  appetites, iweiish  e»iltstion  in 
the  Aoquisitioes  of  greed .  or ,  anabition,  and 
gidffy.plenawe  in  sheer  fiiwliiQr.;  but-auch 
dieli^as  J  hftve  been  writing  pf,:6iMli  iveUr 
nigh  pathetic  jey  am  the  horpic  viriwe  or 
tnuinphiint  n^mptaoa.t^  A.feQov-mtm,  over 
the  sublimity  of.arrogCHintain,  or  the^aweetji^ 
of  a.  floffcr,  ewer  the  weaweUingof.^  link  in 
eternal  laws,  or -the  beautiful  i€ono{^tion 
of  a  master  xaind,  belongs  by  r^t ,  and  of 
necessity  to  the  oanior  theiiwpiw  1^  »s 
httotble.iuidwi^e-'heartadf  wbo.^baes  not  set 
store  upon  hinutelf  oritenelf,  wid  Drtio.stftDids 
a{Mrt  iaem  tbej|p>Miifyyi«iOf.jWiWtlirivii|hy. 
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V. — EVENTS  AT  SHUPANQA- 


IN  last  nuqaber  we  left  the  jPUtMr  agroaod 
on  a  ^dapit,  into  which  she  had  run  on 
a  moonlight  night,  at  a  position  less  than>fifty 
miks  from  the  sea.  Owt^g  to  many  .siMalar 
delays,  we  did  not  readi  our  first  hahing- 
I^ace  till'  near  tbe'cnd  of-the month;  andion 
the  erreninf^ofSabbathf  Febniaiy  23rd,  we  cast 
aDchorat  SArapooga,  close  to  a  beautiTiiI  grove 


of  mangoes,  an  the  souflh  bank  of  the  river. 
On  a  gentle  slope  rather  more  than  a  hundred 
yanlB  from  'the  water's' 'edge,  and  dose  by  a 
native  .village,  bhere  mas  e  stone  house,  witii 
whitewashed  walls  and  a  bmank-tiled  roof. 
The  house  ovntained  -nodw^  but  dowsiand 
sashkss  .windows,  b«t.5lill  .it  uaex* 
pected  and  pleasant  rOl^edii^ 
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built  a  long  time  previously  by  some  of  the 
Portuguese  on  the  coast,  but  was  now,  to 
all  intents,  abandoned,  though  a  half-caste 
kept  possession  in  name  of  the  owner.  As 
we  looked  at  the  beauty  of  its  position, 
backed  by  fine  woods,  with  the  broad  gleam- 
ing river  in  front,  and  the  great  mass 
Morambala  mountain  lifting  its  square  head 
to  the  clouds  some  thirty  miles  distant,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Shire  valley,  while  n^- 
lect  and  decay  were  everywhere  conspicuous 
about  the  place  itself,  we  fell  into  the  usual 
habit  of  our  countrymen  of  fault-finding,  and 
of  freely  expressing  our  opinions  as  to  what 
could  be  made  of  the  place  if  it  were  in  the 
possession  of  an  Englishman.  Probably 
th^  was  a  little  both  of  truth  and  error  in 
our  views,  for  we  did  not  all  then  know 
fully  the  history  of  tilie  place,  nor  what  sad 
memories  were  to  coimect  themselves  with 
Shupanga  before  we  finally  Ind  it  adieu. 

In  the  present  paper  I  puipose  to  give 
some  account  of  the  events  vdiich  befell  Dr. 
Uvingstone  and  his  Expedition  during  the 
earlier  part  of  1S62.  The  first  few  months 
of  that  year  formed  one  of  the  most  trying 
portions  of  his  life;- the  difficulties  and 
disasters  of  that  period  he  probably  felt 
more  keenly,  though  with  less  physical 
sufiering,  than  those  which  brought  his  long 
journeys  and  protracted  struggle  with  diffi- 
culties to  an  end  ten  years  later  at  Ilala  in 
Central  Africa,  some  distance  further  to  the 
north  than  our  present  position  on' the  Zam- 
besi. These  events  were  the  &ilure  of  the 
Expedition  to  carry  up  the  river  that  year 
the  new  steamer,  from  whose  presoice  on 
Lake  Nyassa  so  mudi  was  expected.  This 
delay  was  probably  the  cause  of  its  never 
reaching  the  lake.  Had  it  been  once  launched 
on  those  waters,  it  is  possible- that  the  whole 
future  of  Livingstone's  life  would  have  as- 
sumed a  different  hue  and  direction.  To 
secure  a  position  there,  was  the  object  of 
incessant  effort  for  two  or  three  years,  and 
the  occasion  also  of  a  considerable  expen- 
diture of  money  both  on  his  own  part  and 
on  that  of  some  of  his  firiends. 

During  that  period  also  there  occuired  the 
death  of  Bishop  Mackenzie,  and  the  first 
serious  misfortunes  which  befell  the  Univer- 
sities* Mission ;  and  finally,  within  the  same 
ill-omened  months,  the  death  of  Mrs.  Living- 
stone. On  looking  back  at  that  period  the 
wonder  is  how  he  held  on,  and  bravely 
struggled  through  it  all. 

In  a  few  days  after  our  arrival  at  Shu- 
panga the  ship  was  got  ready  for  the  ascent 
of  the  river,  and  on  the,  last  Wednesday  of 


February  she  stood  into  the  mid-stream. 
The  strength  of  the  current  carried  her  well 
across  to  the  other  side,  and  a  second  effort 
found  her  hug^ng  the  c^xisite  shore  for 
protection.  This  first  attempt  made  it  so  far 
plain  that  the  ship  was  overweighted,  uid  as 
the  depth  of  water  in  the  river  was  now 
decreasing  every  day,  the  prospect  of  a 
speedy  voyage  to  the  Murchison  Cataracts, 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant, 
seemed  very  doubtful.  But  Dr.  Livingstone 
was  not  likely  to  give  up  the  work  till 
success  was  proved  to  be  impossible.  Ac- 
cordingly more  than  ten  days  were  spent  in 
this  cruise  on  the  Zambesi  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Shupanga.  During  that  time  we 
were  chiefly  occupied  in  s^ing  or  hauling 
the  ship  through  sand-banks.  The  steamer 
was  drawing  between  five  and  six  feet  of 
water,  and  though  there  were  long  reach^ 
of  the  river  wi&  depth  suflicient  for  a  ship  of 
laiger  draught,  yet  every  now  and  again  we 
found  ourselves  in  shoal  water  of  about  three 
feet.  No  sooner  was  the  vessel  got  off  one 
bank  by  might  and  main  and  steady  hauling 
on  capstan  and  anchors  laid  out  ahead, 
almost  never  astern,  and  we  had  got  a  few 
miles  of  fiiir  steaming,  Uun  again  we  heard 
that  sound  abhorred  by  all  of  us — a  slight 
bmnp  of  the  bow  and  the  rush  of  sand  along 
the  ship's  side,  and  we  were  again  fast  for  a 
few  hours,  or  a  day  or  two,  as  the  case  might 
be.  It  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  failure 
was  due  to  any  inability  to  grapple  with  the 
difficulties  of  river  navigation.  Several  of 
the  ofllcos  of  the  Ger^M  still  remained  widi 
Dr.  Livingstone — Lieutenant  Keppel,  Mr. 
Devereux,  and  others,  and  the  sailing  g£  the 
ship  was  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  £.  D. 
Young.  But  the  time  had  now  come  for  all 
except  Mr.  Young  to  leave  us.  Their  boats 
were  provisioned  as  far  as  the  stores  of  the 
ship  would  allow,  and  one  afternoon  early  in 
March  they  bid  us  farewell ;  and  after  three 
ringing  cheers  from  those  who  went  and 
those  who  remained,  they  dropped  down  the 
river  to  the  coast,  in  obedience  to  the  orders 
of  their  ctnnmander  to  leave  at  a  certain 
date.  Shorty  after  this  it  was  foimd  neces- 
sary to  alter  the  plan  of  proceeding,  and 
return  to  Shupanga  and  unlade  the  vessel, 
and  at  that  place  endeavour  to  put  together 
the  sections  of  the  steamer,  and  tow  her  up, 
since  she  could  not  be  carried  up  in  con- 
formity with  the  first  plan.  It  was  therefore 
rather  a  relief  to  all  concerned  when  on  the 
evening  of  the  9th  of  Mardi,  amidst  the  hiss 
of  steam,  the  Pimeer  again  dropped  anchor 
at  the  point  we  had  j^ffi^^^^gnj^ 
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before.  The  delay  was  very  trying  to  Dr, 
Livingstone,  as  it  meant  not  a  few  weeks, 
but  the  loss  of  ^  year,  inasmuch  as  by  the 
time  the  ship  was  ready  to  be  laundied  the 
river  would  be  nearly  at  its  lowest,  and  there 
would  be  no  resource  but  to  wait  for  the  next 
rainy  season.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  discourage- 
ments, he  maintained  his  cheerfulness,  and 
after  sunset  still  enjoyed  many  an  hour  of 
prolonged  talk  about  current  events  at  home, 
about  his  old  college  days  in  Glasgow,  and 
about  many  of  those  who  were  unknown 
men  then,  but  have  since  made  their  marks 
in  life  in  the  different  paths  they  have  taken. 
^Amongst  others  his  old  friend  Mr.  Young  of 
'Kelly,  or  "Sir  Parafline,"  as  he  used  subse- 
quently to  call  him,  came  in  for  a  laige  share 
of  the  conversation.  Amongst  other  occa- 
sions of  anxiety  at  that  time  there  was  this. 
Between  three  and  four  weeks  before,  Captain 
Wilson  had  gone  up  the  river  with  two  boats, 
taking  with  him  the  ladies  of  the  Univer- 
sities* Mission.  It  was  thought  that  by  this 
method  time  would  he  saved,  and  the  ladies 
carried  sooner  to  their  destination.  Except 
for  the  return  of  one  of  the  boats  with  four 
men  who  had  fallen  sick,  no  tidings  had 
arrived  of  Captain  Wilson  or  his  party ;  and 
the  region  into  which  they  had  gone  was  by 
no  means  in  a  settled  state.  On  the  evening 
of  Friday,  the  14th  of  March,  several  of  the 
members  of  the  Expedition  were  sitting  en- 
joying the  cool  and  billiant  moonlight  which 
had  succeeded  to  a  burning  day.  At  some 
distance  on  the  river,  whidi  seemed  tike  a 
broad  ^eet  of  silver,  there  was  seen  what 
appeared  to  be  a  large  canoe ;  but  shortly 
the  measured  stroke  of  oars,  and  the  sound 
of  voices,  both  so  different  from  the  stroke 
of  nadve  paddles  and  the  peculiar  song  of 
African  canoe-men,  made  those  who  were 
watching  that  speck  on  the  water  start  to 
their  feet.  In  a  little  time  the  boat  was 
along^de.  It  was  the  long-looked-for  man- 
of-wax's  gig,  with  Captain  Wilson  and  the 
party  which  had  started  with  him.  It  tnonght 
a  heavy  budget  of  disastrous  news.  Bishop 
Mackenzie  was  dead  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Burrup.  Both  had  perished  from  fever.  This 
was  the  first  of  that  series  of  misfortunes 
which  destroyed  the  Universities*  Mission 
in  that  part  of  Central  Africa,  and  caused 
its  removal  afterwards  to  Zanzibar.  Fatigue, 
exposure  for  so  many  days  and  nights,  want  of 
proper  food,  and  grief,  had  well-nigh  killed 
the  two  unfortunate  ladies.  As  I  looked 
over  the  ship's  side,  and  saw  them  lying  in 
&e  bott(»n  of  the  boat,  I  was  not  sure 
whether  they  were  alive  or  not   None  of 


the  party  had  been  able  to  reach  the  mission 
station.  The  ladies  were  left  at  a  native  vil- 
lage on  the  banks  of  the  Shire,  and  Captain 
Wilson  and  Dr.  Kirk  attempted  to  go  on  to 
Magomero,  where  the  mission  was  settled. 
This  was  four  days*  journey  among  the  hills. 
Both  were  prostrated  by  fever,  and  Captain 
Wilson's  life  was  despaired  of  At  a  certain 
stage  of  the  journey  he  became  unable  to 
walk,  and  his  stout  and  faithful  coxswain 
carried  him  on  his  bacic  to  the  nearest 
village.  From  there  native  messengers  were 
sent  on  to  the  station,  and  some  of  the 
missionaries  arrived.  The  result  of  a  deli- 
beration was  that  as  the  husband  of  the  one 
and  the  brother  of  the  other  lady  was  dead, 
and  the  country  was  disturbed  by  war,  and 
the  position  of  the  mission  insecure  there 
was  nothing  left  for  them  but  to  retrace  tfieir 
steps  some  nine  or  ten  Uiousand  miles  home- 
wards, taking  with  them  this  somewhat  new 
and  strange  and  rather  bitter  experience  of  the 
dangersofmissionarylife  inCentralAfrica.  As 
soon  as  the  violence  of  the  fever  abated,  Cap- 
tain Wilson  returned  to  the  Shire,  and  pressed 
down  the  river  night  and  day  as  fast  as  the 
current  and  oar  and  paddle  could  carry  his 
boat ;  and  in  this  forlorn  condition  the  party, 
which  had  left  rather  more  than  three  weeks 
before  in  high  spirits,  and  with  hopes  that 
were  scarcely  dimmed  by  a  single  mi^ving, 
suddenly  returned  to  us. 

The  extent  of  this  disaster,  taken  along 
with  the  po»ti(m  of  the  mission  at  the  time, 
can  hardly  be  estimated  by  readers  of  this 
paper.  it  was  fully  understood  by  all 

connected  with  the  Expedition,  and  its  bear- 
ings on  future  efforts  in  the  country  were 
painfully  apprehended  by  Dr.  Livingstone 
himself.  It  was  difficult  to  say  whether  he 
or  the  unhappy  ladies  on  whom  the  blow  fell 
with  greatest  personal  weight  were  most  to 
be  pitied.  He  felt  the  responsibility,  and  saw 
the  widespread  dismay  which  the  news  would 
occasion  when  it  reached  England,  and  at 
the  very  time  when  the  mission  most  needed 
support  "  This  will  hurt  us  all,"  he  said,  as 
he  sat  resting  his  bead  on  his  hand  on  the 
table  of  the  dmily-lighted  little  cabin  of  the 
J'ufruer.  His  esteem  for  Bishop  Mackenae 
was  afterwards  expressed  in  his  second  book, 
in  this  way :— "  For  unselfish  goodness  of 
heart  and  earnest  devoti<m  to  the  work  he 
had  undertaken,  it  may  be  safely  said^  that 
none  of  the  commendations  of  his  friends 
can  exceed  the  reality.*"  He  did  what  he 
could,  I  believe,  to  comfort  those  who  were 
so  unexpectedly  bereaved ;  but  the  nie^  he 
spent  must  have  been  an  v^f^SSPS^  VLj 
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It  was  now  found  necessary  tliat  the  Pwncer 
should  go  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  with 
the  female  portion  of  the  mission  who  were  to 
return  to  England,  and  with  Captain  Wilson, 
who  was  anxious  to  get  back  to  his  ship. 
Kveiything  was  gpt  rrady,  the  wooding  was 
completed  in  haste,  and  next  evening,  an 
hour  before  sunset,  according  to  the  dates  I 
kept,  the  vessel  swung  round  in  the  current, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  current  of  severs.! 
Hves  changed  also,  and  began  to  flow  In  a 
direction  totally  different  from  that  which  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  the  last  few  months 
had  excited.  On  the  hank  among  the  mango- 
tiees  I  stood  and  watched  the  vessel  moving 
oif,  and  when  it  was  well  out  into  the  stream, 
I  took  off  my  hat  and  waved  them  a  farewell. 
Ill  qui:  daily  inteFOOurse  with  men  there  are 
words  and  acts,  attitudes  and  expressions,  that 
remain  fixed  as  pictuiea  in  memory,  while 
there  are  thousands  of  othos  that  leave  not 
a  trace  behindl  On  this  occasion  I  was  watch- 
ing Dr,  Livingstone,:  as  he  was  standing  well 
aft  and  his  wife  close  by  him.  His  eye  caught 
mine,  his  face  lighted  up  for  a  moment,  and 
he  took  off  his  cap  and  returned  the  salute, 
tie  had  a-  careworn  and  anxious  expression, 
and  he  looked  a  great  deal  more  than  two 
dasB-oldev  by  this  load  of  additional  anxiety 
which,  had  fallen  upon  him.  Captain  Wilson 
also  was  looking  ha^fard  and  woln  from  fever 
caught- io^  the  jouniey  to  the  hills,  and  from 
the  wone  fever  of  aaxictyabout  his  ship,  from 
vriuch  he.  had  now  been  separated  nearly  five 
weda.  He  had  risked  much,  and  done  all 
Jhat  the  Adoiial^s  orders  woiUd  permit,  and 
his-  owa  generous  and  unselfish  spirit  could 
suggest,  to^aid  Livingstone  at  that  time  \  and 
yet  all  he  had  suffiered  was  but  a  part  of  what 
avKUted-  him..  On  reaching  the  bar  of  the 
Zambesi  his  ship  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
She  bad  been  blown  from  her  anchorage  in  a 
storm,  and  obliged  -to  leave  the  coast,  ten  days 
prenously,  and  an-  entire  fortnight  elapsed 
befiare  the  g;r%at  bulk  of  the  Gorgon  was  seen 
stamding.  in  for  the  shone.  The  sight  of  her 
approach  must  have  lifted  a  great  weight  from 
the  heart  of  Ci4>tam  John  Wilson^  who  was 
re^)onsible  to  bar  Bntannic  Majesty  for  the 
shipishe  had  entiusted  to  his  care.  Dr.  Living- 
stone was-  the  heart  and  spring  and  central 
figure  of  all  that  was  done  on  the  Zambesi 
during  that  time ;  but.it  should  never  be  for- 
gotten that  there  were  many  men  who  were 
risking  life  itself— and  some  of  them  losing 
it — and  others  undergoing  untold  anxieties 
and  fatigues,  in  order  to  help  the  Doctor  in 
carrying  out  the  objects  he  had  in  view. 
Captain  Wilson  was  one  of  these;  and  the 


services  performed  by  him  and  others  only 
too  readily  pass  out  of  mind.  AH  that  load 
of  disappointed  hope,  anxie^,  grief,  and  care 
the  Pionerr  was  now  carrymg  down  to  the 
sea.  In  a  short  time  the  white-painted  hull 
of  the  little  steamer  had  dlsappeawi  behind 
the  tall  gross  and  reeds'  of  one  of  the  many 
small  islands  which  lie  in  Uie  channel  of  the 
lower  Zambesi.  As  there  was  no  objecT  to 
be  gained  by  my  going  to  the  coast,.  I  was 
left  behind  with  three  artisans,  whose  work 
was  to  make  preparations  for  the  launch  of 
the  iron  steamer.  When  the  ship  wtis  out  of 
sight  I  turned  and  walked  away  down  the 
bank  of  the  river  j  a'nd  then,  as  tiie  darkness 
came  on,  there  came  on'  also,  for  the  first 
time,  a  slight  sense  of  loneliness,  as  I  now 
found  myself  fairljr  fitce  to  ftoce  with  the  work 
tiiat  had  broi^ht  ne  to  Centkal  Africa. 

ft  was  three  weeks  befbre  the  steaxtser  re- 
turned ;  and  at  diat  same  spot  we  remained 
three  and  a  half  months,  during,  which  Dr. 
Livingstone  made  several  voyages  dt)wn  the 
river  for  palmyra  palms  and  other  appliances 
necessary  for  the  work  of  the  Expedition.  I 
made  during  that  time  one  or  two~  short  jour- 
neys .  into  the  cotmcry  back  ftnm  the  river, 
and  was  employed  al^  in  acqmn'ng'as  much 
of  the  language  as  could'  be  got  without  any 
written  or  printed  help,  flrfridi  was  not  very 
much.  As  my  movements  were,  in  &cr,  for 
the  time  determined  by  those  of  Dr.  Living- 
stone, I  was  waiting  till  he  was  ready  to  pro- 
ceed. Thisplan  I  luidafVerwudErtoidter,and 
proceed  alone ;  but  that  part  of  my  AfHcan 
experience  rnay  be  desetibed  in  another  pttper. 
The  place  was  quiet  enough  when  the  steamer 
was  aw£Ut>,  and  bustling  eirangh  when  it  re- 
turned. Its  mod&rate  fbrce  of  men,  and'  Dr. 
Livingstone  himself,  always  brought  new  life 
and'  activity  to  Shupanga.  And,  though'  ntJt 
in  the  exact  chronologjai  order  of  events,  I 
may  here  describe  the  results  (rf  the  wort  in 
which  the  Expedition  was  engaged  during 
these  three  months. 

To  put  together  an  iran  ship'  one  hundred 
and  twenty  fbet  long,  in  which  every  rivet 
has  of  course  to  be  driven  red-hot,  and 
launch  that  vessel  saft^  into  the  water,  may 
seem  a  very  easy  piece  of  work,  and  it  is  not 
by  any  means  difficult  to  do'fkim  a  modem 
shipbuilding  yard„with  all  the  necessary  means 
and'appliances  at  command.  But  with  nothing 
but  the  primeval  banks  of  an  African  river  to 
work  from,  hemmed  in  by  long  grass  and 
trees,  and  with,  the  scanty  means  that  could 
be  had,  the  work  was  not  so  easy:  Yet  it 
was  done  ;  and,  before  the  end  of  the  three 
montiis  there  was  launched  from  the  banki^ 
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oT  the  2^beai  die  first  iron  steamer  of  any 
size  that  had  ever  floated  on  its  waters. 
Afuch  patience  and  ingenuity  were,  required 
ere  the  various  sections,  weighing  from  a  few 
hundredweights  to  foiu-  or  five  tons,  were  all 
accurately  fitted  together  into  a  sfi!^  ready  to 
receive  her  engines.  The  work  of  launchii^ 
conunenced  about  eleven  o'cloclu  This  was 
a  sight  of  gKAt  interest  to  the  natives,  who 
^thered  in  large  numbers  to  see  this  unusual 
sight — a  great  mass  of  iron  floating  on  the 
water!  Atfirst, appearances weceratheragainst 
us,  as  the  Jjufy  Nyassa^  after  a  slight  move- 
ment oa  the  w^s,  refused  to  proceed  further. 
The  whole  d^waii  spent  in  the  efforts  to  get 
the  d)i^>a£^aiid  thoe  was  much  pushingand 
checking  nsb  nmi^  of  dundi^czews,  greas- 
ing; q£  nsiya,.  and  digging  into  the  bank;  and 
it  w&  not  till  just  before  darkness  set  in  that 
the  vessel  slipped  into  the  water  st^  fore- 
most, tboi^  she  was  intended  to  entar 
IwwmIbiIii:  ml.  When  tins:  feat  was  acsam- 
pydud  and  Ha  great  h^lonc  mam  q£  mm 
after  a  plunge  or  two  floated  Ughtijt  on  tile 
2^mbQS^tte  white  men  stood  looking  (ntin 
silnfe  aBl3afiBtioa>,  and  each  dtew  ai  long 
bndL;,  but  not  a  woid  "tpafcc  they  at  &st 
FhMn.  t&a  &lh«k  men,  wmten,  and  childnen,. 
whO'  YrnAi  aaoK-  to  witness  the  »^tv  there- 


wmb.  at  ^eaL  ahaul^  or  ndte  yail  of 
'iHwwiHt  iBrif^ft  ndi  astonishnieiit  aich:  as 
nrarfe  tfifc  amrounthny  cauntry  nngi 

Wfc  ftmfcg  ■hhiiiiiiili  tte   iiiiiiiiiii  ^ 

Span^  up  to.  Shraaaga^  wfloiL  tau.  smnag 

rbnwiuJl  BIhi  fbm  wun  ftadigmDuIQrpanadl 
ioAto  tiK  lislt  «S  mwBnii  esmforts — were 

biymM'iiiil'  fi>E  Aa  offrnmrwL  Two  rocketti 
—  iifciii  liMi)  in  tlie  presence  of  the  oativet^. 
one  of  which  went  up^  into  the  darkness 
stfa^it  and  sb?ong,  and  filled-  a.  littie  patch  of 
sk^  Ksth:  evanescent.  staia».  new  ttr  them,  and 
theie.  woe  »«re  yells-  of  wonder !  The- 
second,  getting  a  wrong  impulse  from  the 
branches  of  a  small  tree  from  which  it  was 
fired,  descended  amongst  us,  and  in  a  moment 
put  tiie  nAxrie.  crowd  to  fiigjht,  black  and 
white  aUkc^  evei}(  on^  rmtning  to  take  care 
of  himselt  Ttte  white  knew  the  danger  of 
an  awkward  iccfe^  and  the  black  men  did 
not  Eke-  d^e  hissing  fire.  Fortnnatdy^no  one 
was  hitft,  and  after  striking  recklessly  about, 
it  ran  a  hundred  yards  along  the  ground,  and 
with  one  great  leap  quenched  its  blazing 
course  in  the  river.  Next  day  all  looked  with 
pleasure  at  the  vessel  now  floating  on  the 
Zambesi.  For  four  months  the  iron  sections 
as  they  lay  about  on  the  deck  of  the  PUmeer^ 
or  amon^pt  the-  grass  and  trees  on  the  river 


bank,  were  an  eyesore  and  a  burden  to  aU 
concerned;  but  now  tfae-woi4c  was  at  an  end. 
Pinis  cormat  opus^ — and  most  satis&ctory  of 
all,  the  vessel-  was  making  no  water  worth 
speaking-  of— the  riveting  had  been  well 
done,  and  the  hull  was  almost  wateHsght 

Daring  tiiese-  months  of  steady-  work  at 
this  one  object,  however,  there  had  been 
many  interruptions.  The  heritft  of  the  man- 
bos  of  the  Expe^tion  had  not  been  re- 
markal:^  good.  Fever,  the  dreaded  disease 
of  that  region,  had  fdways  a  hoid-  of  one  or 
more ;  but  up  till  the  end  of  April  there  were 
no  fiUal  cases.  It  was  said  that  the  fever 
had  been  nmcft.  moos  severe;  than,  had  been 
Iqiom.  for  sBwal  yeais  be&re.  As  I  cannot 
make  mef  eompaiison,  of  yeam>  I  cannot  ex- 
preaL  aii|t  opimon,  excqyt  this,  that  I  think 
the  following  year  was  mom  deadly  still*.  I 
■shBU,.bej&Ke  <dosing^  this  paper,  nanate  wJlat 
wtu-tiwrnont  inaiioittot  and  depusung  cwnt 
alone  fkKf,  at  l^panga. 

Itfia.  LivingriiOBe  was  now  tiks  only  Etno- 
peaa  Ihdy  wito  mnainad.  ia  the  couj^.  The 
abjftct  of  hen  jonmay  thither  £  have  stated 
in  afamus-gapen.  ^U;  did  not  return  with 
tho:  otiieifr  to  the  Cape,,  hut  remain  ad  on 
board!  the-  /fenaar,  and  oame  ba^  with  her 
husband  on.  die  apmid  voyage.  Oun  Sab- 
baths s^nenll^  waae  sp«it  quiedy  emng^, 
and  duss;  was.  abiaytft  aannaft  on.  hoaid.  in.  the 
fiwCTOOn.  Sabbath,,  ti^  .lurlit  ofiiApiil, 
tfialt  amdoe:  hail  been-  hwWi  aft  —wJ^  ?ntf  I 
"fr^T4  to:  ffiupanga  and  sgsoC  the  day  in 
the  houBK  Towards  tvenin^,  Ub  aod  Mrs. 
LiiiuggUiMig  came  ^  from  ti»  a&ip*  He 
isakl  i^r  m  going  to  take  a  shortiwailE, 
and  he  imnladL  me  to-  joinr  tkeoL  We  went 
someditiBDce^up'  tte  irrer-side,.  tilL  the  p«th 
bscanie  lost  in  the  grass  and  bush,  and  we 
sebomed  bjcadifierBUtway  through  the  native 
viUage.  Tbat  was  the  last  time,  £  bdiove, 
Mis.  Livin^toae*  was  seea  ur.  bar  naval 
hcfdth.  In  a  day  or  two  afterwards  she  be- 
came ill  with  fever.  No  serious  consequences 
were  at  first  apprehended,  but  very  shortly 
the  disease  began  to  assume  an:  intractable 
fbnn>  and  towards  the  end  o£  tbc  week  sbe 
was  moved  up  to  Shi^wnga  House.  All  ttat 
oonld'  be  done-  m*  ths-n^pofi  medical  atten- 
tion was  done  Dr.  Kiik ;  aod  Dn.  luem%' 
stone  himselfi  remained  doscly>  watdiin|^  hv 
day  and  night  together,  fiioi  &vourabfe 
diange  had  occurred  by  the  fiiliowing 
day,  and  on  that  day  all'  fdt  that  a  great 
affliction  was  now  about  to  fall  on  our  leader. 
The  day  was  hot  and  trying,  and  ewry  one 
both  on  sh(»e  and  in  dK  ship  moved  about 
as  if  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  the  impending 
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calamity.  About  six  in  the  evening  I  went 
down  to  the  vessel  for  a  few  minutes,  when  a 
messenger  came  to  say  that  Dr.  Livingstone 
wished  me  to  return  to  the  house.  I  went 
back  immediately,  and  when  I  entered  the 
room  and  had  gently  closed  the  heavy,  mis- 
shapen door,  he  said,  "  The  end  is  evidently 
near,  and  I  thought  I  would  send  for  you." 

He  was  sitting  by  the  side  of  a  rude  bed 
formed  of  boxes,  but  covered  with  a  soft 
mattrass,  on  which  lay  his  dying  wife.  Alt 
consciousness  had  now  departed,  as  she  was 
in  a  state  of  deep  coma  from  which  all  efforts 


to  rouse  her  had  been  unavailing.  The 
strongest  medical  remedies  and  her  husband's 
voice  were  both  alike  powerless  to  penetrate 
through  the  barrier  of  a  beclouded  brain,  and 
reach  the  spirit  which  was  still  there,  but 
was  now  so  rapidly  sinking  into  the  depths 
of  slumber  and  darkness  and  death.  The 
fixedness  of  feature  and  the  oppressed  and 
heavy  breathing  only  made  it  too  plain  that  the 
end  was  evidently  near.  And  the  man  who 
had  faced  so  many  deaths  and  braved  so 
many  dangers,  was  now  utterly  broken  down 
and  weeping  like  a  child. 


After  a  little,  he  asked  me  to  commend  her 
soul  to  God  in  prayer.  And  he.  Kirk,  and 
myself,  who  only  were  in  the  room,  knelt 
down,  and  we  prayed  fervently  to  Him  to 
whom  we  always  turn  in  our  hours  of  greatest 
need,  and  when  all  human  help  and  comfort 
fail,  and  committed  her  departing  spirit  to 
the  all-embracing  mercy  and  love  of  her 
Saviour.  In  less  than  an  hour,  and  as  the 
last  rays  of  the  sun  were  departing,  there 
came  over  the  face  of  the  sufferer  that  final 
change  which  pain  or  sorrow  shall  never  more 
alter,  and  the  spirit  returned  to  God  who 


gave  it.  In  this  way,  in  the  African  wilder- 
ness, died  Livingstone's  wife  and  Moffat';^ 
daughter,  at  the  close  of  a  long  clear  hot 
day,  the  last  Sabbath  of  April,  1862. 

Those  who  have  often  looked  on  the  face 
of  the  dead  must  have  been  frequently  struck 
with  this,  the  almost  entire  disappearance  of 
the  individual  expression,  and  the  re-appear- 
ance of  the  likeness  of  some  other  member 
of  the  family,  commonly  that  of  father  or 
mother,  or  some  other  progenitor.  Half  an 
hour  after  her  death,  I  observed  an  extraor- 
dinary resemblance  in  the  face  of  Airs.  - 
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Ijvingstone  to  that  of  her  father,  Robert 
Moffat.  Dr.  Livingstone  was  standing  on 
one  side  of  the  bed  where  his  dead  wife  lay. 
and  I  myself  on  the  other.  I  was  afraid  to 
utter  what  struck  me  so  forcibly,  but  at  last 
I  said, — 

"  Do  you  notice  any  change  ?" 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  without  raising  his  eyes 
from  her  &ce ;  "  the  very  features  and  ex- 
pression of  her  father." 

Our  poor  humanity,  how  strangely  bound 
together  it  is  both  in  life  and  death,  so  that 
even  when  death  has  done  its  worst  on  the 
body,  it  cannot  obliterate  those  sacred  signs 
and  marks  which  indicate  the  blessed  bonds 
of  flesh  and  blood  1 

It  is  easy  to  scatter  self-confident  blame, 
and  there  are  some  who  have  severely  blamed 
Mrs.  Livingstone  for  venturing  to  the  Zam- 
besi at  that  time.  It  'is  no  part  of  my  duty 
to  express  any  opinion.  She  did  what  most 
women  would  have  done,  vrtiether  wisely  or 
not.  She  had  seen  little  of  her  husband 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  previous  ten 
years.  During  part  of  that  time  she  hardly 
knew  whether  he  was  living  or  dead.  And 
her  share  in  what  he  accomplished  was  just 
what  woman's  share  usually  is,  in  a  U^ge 
portion  of  the  work  done  in  this  world — to 
help  indirectly,  and  to  wait  and  suffer  in 
pfUience.  Naturally  ^oagh,  she  found  her 
way  to  the  Zambesi,  and  had  spent  only 
three  months  in  her  husband's  society,  when, 
without  the  care  or  companionship  of  a  single 
white  woman,  she  had  to  lie  down  and  die. 
The  long  years  of  separati<m  bad  tried  her 
severely;  but, 

"  All  waa  ended  now,  the  Ik^o  aad  the  fear,  and  tho  uirrow  ; 
All  the  aching  of  be«rt,  Uie  r««U«**  uncatisfied  I«iig!ng ; 
All  tha  deep  doll  pain,_Mnd  the  coiutant  nnguuh  of 
pttitDce." 


Next  day,  instead  of  the  usual  dazzling 
brightness  of  the  season,  the  sky  seemed  only 
one  unbroken  mass  of  cloud,  a  heavy  cold 
mist  lay  on  the  flat  lands  to  the  north-east, 
and  the  whole  country  seemed  covered  with 
a  pall  of  fiinereal  gloom.  A  grave  was  dug 
under  a  lai;ge^  baobab  tree,  which,  thoiuh 
sixty-six  feet  in  circumference,  is  not  me 
largest  of  the  kind  in  that  neighbourhood. 
It  stands  close  by  the  house.  The  men  of 
the  Pioneer  were  marched  up  under  Mr. 
Young,  and  at  midday  Mrs.  Livingstone  was 
buried  under  the  well-known  tree.  At  Dr. 
Livingstone's  request,  I  read  the  burial  ser- 
vice at  the  grave.  The  sad  ceremony  was 
soon  over,  and  we  turned  and  walked  away 
in  silence. 

Twelve  years  later,  four  of  us  who  had 
followed  our  chief  in  respectful  silence  from 
the  grave  of  his  wife  met  again  after  various 
wanderings  by  land  and  sea.  These  four 
were  Rev.  Horace  Waller,  Dr.  Kirk,  Mr.  £. 
D.  Young,  and  myself.  There  was  also  a 
fiflh,  a  seaman,  whose  name  I  forget.  It  was 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  i8th  of  April 
last,  we  formed  part  o&  the  small  procession 
which  slowly  wound  its  way  amidst  the  dense 
crowds  congregated  both  within  and  without 
the  walls  of  the  venerable  minster.  To  all 
of  us  the  scene  of  the  28th  of  April,  a  dozen 
years  before,  came  up  vividly  before  our  eyes. 
There  was  a  wide  interval  between  the  Abbey 
and  the  Baobab,— between  the  imposing  cere- 
mony with  whidi  the  nation  laid  its  hero  to 
rest  and  the  sad  simplid^  of  that  funeral  in 
the  wilderness.  Some  time  or  other  the  earth 
receives  all  her  own  children  back  to  her- 
self, and  somewhere  or  odier  affords  them 
all  a  resting-place.  It  matters  not  much,  so 
be  they  rest  m  hope.       james  Stewart. 
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I. — GOD'S  LOVE  HARDENING  THE  HEART. 

"  And  when  FhvAoh  uw  that  the  nin  and  the  hail  and  the 
thnnden  were  cewed,  be  sinned  jet  more  and  hardened  bu 
heart,  ha  and  hia  lervantf.  And  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  was 
MrdMod,  aritbar  wonld  b«  let  din  chikbea  of  Israel  go."— 
HMD.  la.  34, 33. 

GOD  deals  with  us  as  we  deal  with  chil- 
dren, or  rather  God  teaches  us  to  deal 
,  with  children  as  He  deals  with  us.  He 
!  teaches  us  by  examples  and  images :  at  one 
time  by  the  lives  of  men,  at  another  by  para- 
,  bles  or  pictures  of  truths  in  nature.  Here 
we  have  the  account  of  the  irresolute  will,  and 
the  disobedience,  and  half  repentance  of 


Pharaoh,  and  the  effect  of  the  patience  and 
long-suffenng  of  God  upon  such  a  heart  as  his 
given  for  our  learning  and  our  warning. 

"The  heart  of  Pharaoh  was  hardened;" 
elsewhere  we  read,  ''the  Lord  hardened 
Pharaoh's  heart"*  These  are  wonderful 
words — words  of  which  it  is  difficult  for  us 
to  understand  the  full  meaning.  His  hear! 
was  hardened,  and  God  hardened  his  heart 
God  who  is  love,"  \  God  whose  "  mercies 
are  over  all  his  works,"  %  God  who  has  "  no 
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{Measure"  in  the  death  of  the  widced,''  is 
here  spoken  of  as  hardening  the  lieart  of 
Pharaoh  so  that  he  did  not  complete  his 
woik  of  repezttance  and  let  the  children  of 
Israel  go  out  of  slavery,  but  "  dealt  subtiily 
with"  them  "and  evi!  entreated "f  them, 
and  at  length  perished  in  his  sinful  dis- 
obedience. Now,  brethren,  neither  you  nor 
I,  nor  the  wisest  of  mankind,  can  fully  com- 
prehend how  this  can  be,  since  we  cannot 
know  God's  will,  nrithercan  we  trace  his  work- 
ing in  the  heart  of  man,  nor  understand  his 
ways;  I  am  not  then  going  to  try  to  explain 
bow  God  hardened  the  heart  of  diis-  king. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  do  this,  t  am  going 
to  speak  to  yaa  of  the  way  in  which  the 
hearts  of  aimers  are  hardened  now.  For  the 
history  of  Pharaoh  is  in  this  respect  the 
ima^  of  wb&t  happens  every  day  among  our- 
selves. Hence  it  is  that  the  life  of  this  king, 
who  lived  thousands  of  years  ago  in  a  country 
ttjtdly  different  from  our  own,  can  yet  be-  a 
lesson  and  a  warning  to  us,  however  poor,  in 
these  days  and  in  this  land. 

What  God's  works  dp,  Gi)d'  does.  If  by 
his  appointment  the  son,  and  the  moon,  and 
the  stars  speak  to  as  of  his  glory,  and  his 
power,  and  hi&  lov^  it  is  after  all  God  speak- 
ing by  them.  If  they  turn  round  and  move 
in  their  coone  1^  aiqr  law-of  nature,  yet  God 
gave  that  Utw  at  the  first;  so  that  it  is,  and  to 
the  latest  day  of  tteir  existence  it  will  be,  God 
who  moves  thenr.  If  the  medicine  which  we 
take  in.  sickness  and  to  whidi  He  has  given 
certain  powers',  heals  us  ;  if  the  doctor  to 
whom  He  has  given  skill;  and  knowledge, 
and  wisdom,  cures  us,  it  is,  after  all,  God 
who  heals,.  God  who  raises  us  up  from-  the 
bed  of  sickness.  Hence  we  read  in  the  fiiblb 
of  Joseph,  when  in  prison,  thati  "  die  keeper 
of  the  prison  committed  to  Joseph's-  hand  all 
the  prisoners  that  were  in  the  prison;  and 
whatsoever  they  did  there  he  was  the  doer  of 
it"  X  It  was  done,  that  is,  by  his  ^point- 
ment  and  undet  his  eye,  and  titoefora  ha  is 
said  to  have  done  it  hunself. 

Now,  remembering  diis-,  let  us-  look'  at  the- 
histwy  of  Pharaoh,  whose  heart  was  hard- 
ened. The  children  of  Israel,  God's  chosen, 
people,  were  in  bondage  in  Egypt,  very 
cruelly  oppressed ;  dieir  sufferings,  their  cries, 
and  their  prayers  went,  up  to  heaven.  God 
sent  by  die  month  of  Moses  and  Aaron  the 
command  to  Phaiaoh  drat  he  should  let  them 
go  free.  "Israel  is  my  son,  %ven  my  first-bom; 
and  I  say  unto  thee,  Let  my  son  go,  that  he 
mayserve  me."§  Pharaoh  refused.  ThenGod 

•  Euk.  xixiii.  ii.  t  Acts  vii.  19. 
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Stretched  out  hia  hand  over  Egypt,  and 
plagued  the  land  with  strange  and  terriUe 
plagues.  The  people  who  had  so  cruelly 
usra  the  Israelites  came  to  their  king  and 
b^ged  him  to  let  the  oppressed  people  go, 
so  ^t  the  land  might  be  free  from  the  visita- 
tion of  God.  Pharaoh  promised  to  do  so, 
and  then  drew  back.  When  he  was  suffering 
from  the  chastisement  which  God  had  sent, 
he  half  repented.  It  seemed  for  a  moment 
that  this  mi^  have  grown  into  full  repent- 
ance. God  withdrew  his-  hand.  He  had 
mercy  upon  Fhanob  and  upon'  his  people, 
and  the  gradousness  and  meecf  ai  God  led 
the  irresolute  king  to  turn  back  from  Mb  pur- 
pose, to  break  his  word,  and  to  refuse  to  let 
Israd  go.  &>A*s  love  and  God's  meny  be- 
came (hen  die  cause,  as  we  sayj  nby  Pfaanoh's 
heart  was  faardenedL 

Nov,  strange  as  all  this  seems  when  we 
read  of  it  in  the  Bible,  strange  that  God's 
men7  ^ould  harden  the  heart  of  any  one, 
yet  is  not  diis  happening  over  and  over  again 
among  ourselves?  Are  we  in  this  respect  a 
bit  better  than  Pharaoh  was  ?  for  wonderful 
as  it  is  to  think  of  God's  love  luurdening  tiie 
heart  of  tiie  sinner,  is  not  diis  what  is  caay 
tinuaify  takmg  place  amoo^  onxselves?  For 
instance — 

(i.)  Someoneofyou  mayfaawconKnitted 
a  great  sin,  one-wlxidi,  if  blown,  would  make 
you  han^  down  your  head  with  diune  before 
your  chUdten,  your  &iends,  axxd  your  neigfa- 
btrais.  Yon  hope  that  your  sin  may-not  be  dis- 
covered, and  thatyon  may  not  be  put  to  rebuke 
before  jow  companions.  If  your  sin  be 
known,  your  place  in  their  respect  you  fisel  will 
be  gone.  You  perhaps  dread  the  shame  more 
dian  you.  despise  yourself  because  of  the  sin 
which  you.  have  done ;  but  you.  think  it  is 
after  all  the  sin  which  you  detest  as  much  as 
the  shame.  You  go  day  by  day,  almost  it  may 
befaourbyhour,infearof detection.  And  you 
pediaps  pray  that  God  would  save  you  finom 
the  bitterness  o£a  trial  which  you  feel  would 
weigh  you  to  the  very  ground.  You  promise  to 
yourselves  ^t  yoa  mil  keep^  from  su^  a  sin 
for  the  fiibire  if  God  mil  only  save  you  this 
once  from  -wbat  yov.-  dread.  Under  this  fear 
you  for  awhile  keep,  fnom  sin,  and.  the  temp- 
tation, when  it  comes  back,  has  no  power 
over  you.  The  fear  of  detection  is  for  a  time 
more  powerful  than  all  the  enticement  of  evil 
companions;  or  the  soUcitadons  of  die  fleshly 
appetites,  or  even  the'  suggestions  of  Satan. 
The  dreaded  detection  does  not  come.  The 
sinner  is  not  put  to  open  shame.  God  in  his 
mercy  saves  him  from  what  hewas  s^-gssatly 
,  afraid  of,  and  gradually  the  alarm  passes  awa}^ 
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And  when  He  lias  forgotten  his  dreadi  then 
the  old  temptation  comes  back,  and  the  half- 
repentant  sinner  falls  again,  and  perhaps  into 
a  more  grievous  sin,  just  as  Pharaoh  returned 
to  his  rebellion  against  God*  as  soon  as 
each  one  of  the  plagues  had  ceased.  What, 
brethren,  is  this  but.  the  goodness  and  ten- 
derness of  God  in  his  d^i^fs  widi  us  be- 
comii^to  115  an  occasion  of  fre^  sin.  It  is 
GodV  love  hardening'  our  hearts  as  of  old  it 
hardened  the  hearr  of  PharaoH. 

(2.)'  Howcommon,  again,  is  it  for  the  sinner 
to  harden  his  heart  because  God  delays  the 
hour  of  punishment  and  in  his  great  mercy 
does  not  strilce  Hhn  down  in  the  midst  of  his 
sins  ■  Than,  is-,  he  sias  more  -and  more  because 
of  God's'  love.  He  has  read,  perhaps,  of  his 
threatening^  against  sin,  his  conscience  re- 
proaches him  when  he  falUi  into  sin,  and  at 
first  He  tremble  lestr  the  threatened  punish- 
moit  should  at  aace  fall'  on  his  guilty  head, 
fiut  time  goes  hy,  and  nothing  seems  to  come 
of  bis  acts  of  wickedness.  God  does  not 
^ni^  him,  or  at  least  does  not  punish  him 
in  the  vay  in  which  the  sinner  imagined  He 
would  have  punished  him,  and  he  grows 
confident,  hardened,,  as  men  say,  in  sin  be- 
cause of  the  patience  and  longTSuffishng,  of 
God;  and  so  he  plunges  into  firesh  sin.  TTiis 
happens  every  day,  and  is  so  common  that  it 
is  not  strange  to  us ;  yet  what  is  this  but  the 
sinner  making  the  goodness  and  the  mercy 
of  God  an  encouragement  for  sinning  against 
Him,  aasd  doing  as  Phaiaoh  did,  hardening 
his  heart  because  God  is  more  merciful  than 
he  feared,  fuid  because  £fe  does  not  imme- 
diately visit  his'  sins  with  scourges. 

(3.)  Or,  again,  take  the  case  of  a  man  or 
woman  on  a  sick-bed  and  in  danger  of  death. 
Then  rises  up  before  his  eyes  or  before 
her  eyes  the  remembrance  of  sins,  not 
indeed  repented' of,  but  long  siiice  ftngotteni 
One  by  one  they  stare"  the  sinner  in  the  face, 
and  will  rrol  be  hidden.  With  them'  comes 
the  tiionght  of  the  account  which  he  or  she  will 
have  to  give  of  the  life  that  seems  fasrpassing 
away,.  "  for  we  mast  all  stand  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ."*  Now  he  lecoUects 
the  many  ways  in  which  he  broke  God's  com' 
nuntfinencts;  his  disobedience- to  God's  will; 
his  frequent  acts  <tfsin,  open  and  secret  Now 
too  the  jadgment  of  ^ch  he  once  tlsought  so 
little,  or  which  fae  po-haps  despised,  makes  him 
tremble.  He  turns  to  God  in  veiy  real 
prayer.  He  entreats  his  Maker  to  forgive 
him,  to  spare  trim  but  this  once,  and  to  grant 
him  a  longer  life.  Now  he  makes  promises 
— very  solemn  promises — that  he  will  lead 
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an  altered  life,  he  will  be  careful  of  his 
prayers he  will  not  neglect  God's  public 
worship,  he  will  break  away  from  the  com- 
Iianians  who  have  so  often  led  him  into  sin ; 
he  will  delight  no  more  in  polluting  or  blas- 
pheming or  scofiing  books ;  he  mil  watch 
and  he  will  piuy  as  he  never  prayed  since  he 
was  a  diild.  He  feels  now  how  senseless  all 
his  sinnmg  has  been,  and  fae  begins  to  taste 
of  the  pleasure  of  a  soul  free  fh>m  sin.  Hie 
repents,  or;  at  least,  like  Pharaoh  he  half  re- 
pents; and  then  God  senids  deliverance  to  him. 
The  sick  man  begins  to  get  belter;  he  is 
pronounced  out  of  danger.  He  no  longer 
hangs  between  life  and  death and  at  length 
he  can  ga  about  his  usual  occupation.  For 
a  brief  moment,  it  may  be,  he  is  serious ;  he 
does,  pray,  he  is  not  ashamed  to  be  seen  in 
God's  house.  As  strength,  however,  returns, 
evil  influences  return ;  his  old  companions 
come  about  him,  old  tiemptotions  try  him, 
and  one  by  one  his  resolutions  of  holiness 
are  for^ttcn,  and  he  foils  a^in,  not  indeed 
into  his  old  sins,  but  into-  deeper  sin  than 
ever.  Ibrtherlast  s^Me  of  die  ialsefy  penitent 
is  woisethan  die  first.*'  "What  is  thb,  brethren, 
and'  you  know  how  comrnon  a  case  dlis  is 
Avhich  r  am  picturing  Kj  you — wliat  is  this 
but  the  smner  making  God's  love  and  God's 
mercy,  and  die  taking  away  of  the- evil' which 
he  feared^  occasions  fyr  fresh  sin  ?'  EVery 
Hour  we  may  see  Gods  goodness  hardening 
the  hearts  of  men  as  it  hardenoed  the  heart « 
Phamoh  of  old. 

(4;)  Or  we  read' in  the  Bible-  that  "God  is 
loymg,  and'  gnidous,  and  merciful,  that  his 
name  and  nature  is  love.  And  this^  which 
oug^  to  make  us  fisar  to  ofibnd  Him,  as  we 
^oold  shrialt  from'  (Usobeying  or  o&ixdiqg 
a  loving  mother  or  a  kind  father,  we  too 
often  ose  as  a  means  to  lighten  the- fear  of 
sin.  Wfe  are  tt>ld'  of  his  readiness  to.  fbigive, 
and  we-  think  that  wickedhess  canrrot  be  of 
any  great  consequence  ;  that  wC  have  only, 
when  the  time  comes — as'  if  we  could  be 
sure  that  the  time  ever  would'  come — that  we 
have  only  need  to  repent,  and  to  turn  to.  Him, 
and  tasteof  his  love,  andaccept  hisforgivcness. 
Brethren,  tins  is-  very  common,  yet  when 
we  do  so,  are  we  not  doing  as  Pharaoh  did, 
ami  does  not  tile  sight  of  God's  goodness 
harden  the*  heart,  and  db  we  not  ncike  his 
love  the  excuse  for  fVesh  sins  f  ■ 

(5;)  And,  only  to  take  one  otfaermstance-of 
the  way  in  which  too  many  tread  in  the 
steps  of  this  wicked  King  of  Egypt;  do  we 
not  come  to  church  and  hear  the  threatcn- 
ings  and  the  entreaties,  the  waxninj 
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encouragements  which  stand  on  every  leaf  of 
the  Bible ;  and  does  not  the  fact  that  we 
have  heard  these  solemn  truths  from  our 
earliest  youth  weaken  their  power  over  us,  so 
that  they  fail  to  persuade  us  to  holiness, 
and  to  quicken  us  against  sin  ?  We  have 
heard  so  often  of  God's  love  that  we  think 
nothing  of  it.  We  have  received  so  many 
proofs  of  it  that  we  disregard  it.  We  have 
listened  so  oflen  to  God's  call  without  obey- 
ing, that  at  length  his  call  has  no  power  over 
us.  It  enters  our  ear ;  it  does  not  reach 
our  hearts  :  our  privileges  as  Christians  make 
us  deaf  to  the  voice  of  Christ  because  we 
have  heard  that  voice  so  often.  What  is  this, 
again,  but  God's  love  made  by  our  perversity 
the  means  of  hardening  our  hearts  still  more  ? 
In  what  are  we  better  than  Pharaoh,  when, 
because  we  know  so  much  of  God,  and  have 
had  so  many  proofs*  of  his  love,  we  harden 
our  hearts  against  Him  ? 

Now,  brethren,  all  these  cases  which  I  have 
mentioned  are  common.  They  may  be  seen 
every  day.  They  are  all  instances  of  - the 
way  in  which  God  hardens  the  heart  of  the 
disobedient ;  that  is,  they  are  instances  of  the 
way  in  which  his  love  and  mercy  and  patience, 
and  his  keeping  back  his  hand  from  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  sinner,  are  made  by  the  sinner 
the  occasion  of  fresh  sin.  Many,  thank  God, 
there  are  who  do  listen  to  his  call,  who  are 
moved  by  his  love,  who  use  the  time  He 
grants  them  for  real  repentance.  All  do 
not  harden  their  hearts ;  and  this  is  a  proof 
that  no  man,  that  none  of  you  need  to  be 
hardened  by  the  goodness  and  long-suffering 
of  God. 

Let  us  not,  then,  any  longer  wonder  at 
these  strange  words,  "The  Lord  hardened 
the  heart  of  Pharaoh."  It  was  not  God's 
fault  that  his  heart  was  hardened.  He  bore 
with  him,  He  answered  his  prayer,  He  with- 
drew his  punishments.  He  gave  Pharaoh 
the  will  to  obey  his  commands,  and  He  was 
ready  to  strengthen  that  will,  so  l}iat  he 
might  do  all  that  was  commanded  and  all 
that  he  had  promised.  It  was  not  God's 
£ault  if  Pharaoh  only  half  repented,  and  then 
drew  back  :nto  fresh  sin.  Neither  is  it  God's 
will  now  that  so  many  turn  awayfrom  his  love, 
and  make  the  mercy  and  patience  which  He 
shows  to  man  the  encouragements  to  fall  afresh 
into  sin.  Many,  indeed,  do  thus  abuse  his  love 
and  mercy.  .  We  see  the  instances  around  us 
every  day.  Let  none  of  us  then  think  that 
this  history  of  Pharaoh  is  only  the  picture  or 
history  of  a  sinner  greater  than  the  rest  of 
mankind.  It  is  a  picture  of  too  many  in 
all  ages,  of  too  many  in  our  own  days  and 


among  ourselves,  and  God — that  is,  God's 
love,  and  God's  bounties,  and  God's  patience 
still  harden — it  is  the  sinner's  great  sin  that 
they  do  harden  the  hearts  of  his  children 
still.  May  He,  then,  give  us  hearts  to  under- 
stand the  lesson  which  we  have  recorde<l  in 
the  history  of  this,  and  of  all  other  sinners, 
since  they  are  written  in  the  Bible  for  our 
learning ;  and  let  us  the  more  earnestly  and 
perseveringly  turn  to  Him,  because  He  is 
loving  and  merciful,  as  He  was  merciful  to 
Pharaoh  in  giving  him  so  many  opportunities 
of  repentance. 

ir. — OPPORTUNITIES. 

"  Then  Jciiu  tlx  days  before  th«  pusover  cano  to  Tlctlianj. 
where  Laurui  wai  micti  bad  been  dead,  whom  He  raisM 
from  the  dead."— Johw  xii.  i. 

There  are  many  lessons  taught  us  in  this 
account  of  our  Lord's  visit  to  Simon  at 
Bethany.  The  reality  of  the  resurrection  of 
Lazarus,  who  was  "  one  of  them  that  sat  at 
the  table  with  Him,"  *  was  made  evident  to ' 
all  The  consequence  of  giving  way  to  anger 
is  pointed  out.  Judas  bad  "  indignation  "  t 
at  what  he  took  to  be  the  waste  of  the  oint- 
ment i^oured  on  our  Lord  by  Mary,  and  that 
anger  smouldered  in  his  bosom  until  at  lengUi 
it  burst  out  into  a  flame  which  destroyed 
him,  but  not  until  he  had  betrayed  his  Lord 
to  death.  Then,  again,  there  is  that  other 
lesson,  that  what  is  done  really  and  simply 
for  God's  gloiy,  however  lavish  the  offering 
may  be,  is  not  wasted  since  it  is  accepted  by 
God.  There  is,  however,  one  other  lesson, 
and  to  this  I  call  your  thoughts  at  this  time. 
That  is,  the  different  uses  which  people  who 
have  the  same  advantages  and  the  same 
opportunities  m&ke  of  those  opportunities. 

The  gathering  in  that  guest-chamber  at 
Bethany  was  a  marrellous  one.  Such  a  com- 
pany had  never  assembJeil  iu  one  place  since 
the  foundation  of  the  world.  Such  a  com- 
pany will  never  be  gathered  together  whilst 
time  shall  last.  There  was  the  Incarnate 
Word,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Lord  of  life  and 
glory.  Around  Him  who  was  soon  about  to 
be  crucified  for  the  sins  of  the  world  were 
gathered  the  twelve,  his  chosen  ministers  and 
companions,  and  with  them  was  Lazarus,  who 
had  tasted  of  the  bitterness  of  death  and  had 
gone  down  to  the  tomb,  an<l  after  four  days 
had  agun  been  restored  to  the  earth.  There, 
busied  in  her  offices  of  love,  was  the  "  care- 
ful "  Martha,^  whose  delight  it  was  to 
minister  to  the  Lord  and  to  serve  Him  as 
He  sat  at  meat.    There,  too,  was  Simon  the 
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leper,  whom  our  Lord  had  healed  of  his 
leprosy,  and  Mary,  out  of  whom  he  had  cast 
seyen  devils,*  and  who  sat  at  his  feet  and 
listened  to  his  words.  God  himself  was 
visibly  in  the  midst ;  thie  witnesses  of  his 
miracles  were  diere,  the  diosen  twelve,  the 
evidences  of  his  power  over  life  and  death, 
over  the  body  and  tiie  soul  of  men,  were 
there  in  the  persons  of  Lazarus,  and  Simon, 
and  Maiy.  Let  us  consider  now  the  lessons 
given  us  in  the  lives  of  three  of  these — of 
Mary,  and  Peter,  and  Judas. 

Maiy,  after  her  forgiveness,  had  minis- 
tered unto  the  Lord  of  her  substance,  and 
had,  with  other  women,  been  allowed  to 
accompany  Him  through  Judea  and  Galilee. 
Because  much  had  been  foi^ven  her,  she  had 
learnt  to  "  love  much."  On  her  had  de- 
scended the  blessing  which  all  ministering  to 
Christ  brinp  with  it  She  was  allowed  to 
give  to  Him  that  same  token  of  love  and 
humili^  which  a  few  nighte  after  our  Lord 
was  himself  to  give  to  his  disciples,  in 
washing  their  feet,  and  when  she  poured  the 
precious  ointment  upon  his  head  He  accepted 
her  gift,  and  promised  that  what  she  then 
did  should  be  for  ever  remembered  as  a 
"memorial  of  her."t  And  this  great  love 
of  Mary  not  only  purified  her  Keart,  it  gave 
her  a  deeper  insight  into  the  mystery  of  his 
being  than  that  possessed  even  by  the  twelve 
apostles,  so  that  when  she  anointed  Him, 
die  did  it,  as  Christ  himself  said,  for  his 
buriaI4  She  it  was  who  stood  beneath  the 
cross  when  ihe  blood  of  the  Redeemer  was 
poured  out  as  a  sacrifice  for  us.  She,  again,  it 
was  who,  bearing  precious  gifts  of  myrrh  and 
spices,  went  with  his  body  to  the'  tomb ;  and 
to  her  first  of  all  the  risen  Lord  appeared  on 
the  great  Easter  morning,  and  by  appearing 
made  known  to  her  the  truth  of  that  doctrine 
which  He  had  before  declared  to  her,  that  He 
was  "  the  resurrection  and  the  life."  §  Her  good 
deeds  were  not  forgotten  by  Him,  and  He  has 
kept  those  good  deeds  alive  in  the  memory 
of  his  whole  Church.  Blessed  was  she  in  her 
simple  faith ;  blessed  in  her  mighty  love ; 
blessed  in  that  strong  hope  which  burned  as 
a  living  faith  within  her  1n«ast 

And  with  her  in  the  same  chamber  was 
'Judas,  perhaps  one  of  the  family  of  Bethany, 
and  so  &e  more  indignant  at  "  the  waste  "  of 
the  goods  of  his  family  spent  upon  that  pre- 
cious ointment,  the  odour  of  which  filled  the 
house.  And  this  indignation  which  the  other 
apostles  felt  as  well  as  he,  but  which  the 
others,  it  would  seen;,  felt  less  than  he — ^this 
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indignation  was  brooded  over  until  it  grew 
into  anger,  and  anger  went  on  until  it  ended 
in  murder  and  despaii:.  A  few  nights  after, 
in  the  darkness,  Judas,  the  trusted  apostle  of 
Christ,  knowing  where  his  Master  was  wont 
to  retire  for  ^yer,  led  a  band  of  armed  men, 
and  with  a  kiss  betrayed  his  Master.  He  was 
not  afraid,  he  was  not  touched  by  the  love 
which  Christ  still  bore  him;  though  his  Mas- 
ter, as  if  to  give  him  one  more  opportunity 
for  repentance  at  such  a  moment,  called  him 
"friend."*  When,  however,  he  saw  the  suf- 
ferings endured  by  Christ,  when  he  saw  Him 
delivered  over  to  be  crucified  and  noted  his 
meekness  imder  the  hands  of  his  persecutors, 
then  the  hardness  of  his  heart  gave  way,  and 
he  went  and  tried,  but  tried  in  vain,  to  stay 
the  sentence  and  to  save  his  Master.  The 
first  benefits  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  thus 
reached  the  heart  of  his  betrayer,  and  awoke 
in  bis  breast  the  beginning  of  repentance. 
You  know  the  rest  of  his  wretched  history : 
he  repented  in  part,  but  he  did  not  trust;  he 
saw  the  greatness  of  his  sin,  but  he  saw  not 
the  mercy  and  the  love  of  Christ.  In  the  bit- 
terness of  his  soul,  despairing  of  the  mercy 
which  Christ  was  at  that  moment  showing, 
and  thinking  only  of  the  greatness  of  his  sin, 
he  "  went  out  and  hanged  himself."  i 

And  there  also  with  Judas  and  with  Mary 
ih  the  guest-chamber  at  Bethany  was  Simon 
Peter,  the  foremost  of  Christ's  disciples — 
zealous,  and  bold,  and  self-confident  by  na- 
ture ;  resolute  in  himself,  and  weak  through 
self-confidence.  He,  to  teach  him ''and  to 
teach  us  also  the  weakness  <^  man  and  the 
mightiness  of  God,  and  the  need  of  reUance 
upon  Him,  was  permitted  to  fell.  In  his 
fall,  indeed,  he  was  second  only  to  Judas.  In 
the  oaths  and  curses  with  which,!  taunt 
of  a  servant  girl,  he  confirmed  his  denial  of 
Christ,  we  see  his  weakness.  He  who  had 
declared  that,  though  all  others  should  forsake 
his  Master,  yet  would  he  never  forsake  Him 
— not  only  fled,  but  affirmed  almost  with  con- 
tempt, "  I  know  not  the  man."  §  The  end 
of  Peter  might  have  been  as  evil  as  that  of 
Judas,  but  he  saw  his  Master's  eye  fixed  dpon 
him,  and  that  glance  bruised  his  heart  with 
the  bitterness  of  repentance  and  healed  it 
with  its  love.  He  went  out  and  wept  bit- 
terly, but  did  not  distiuit  the  Lord's  power 
and  the  Lord's  readiness  to  forgive  his  sin. 
And  the  blessedness  of  this  repentance  of 
Peter  has  been  recorded  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
for  us  as  a  lesson  to  comfort  and  to  encourage 
the  penitent  throughout  all  time. 

■  M<tt.  xxvi.  so.     i  lUtt.  XMvii.  5.     i  Slatt.  uri.  74I 
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Now,  these  three  had  had  the  same  op- 
portunities, .the  same  advantages ;  they 
had  listened  to  the  same  teaching ;  they 
had  heard  the  same  pambles  in  which 
Christ  .had  taught  to  all  the  practical 
trutlis  of  his  kingdom ;  th^  had  companied 
with  Him  in  his  journeys  of  love  throughout 

Judiea  and  Galilee ;  they  had  witnessed  all 
is  miracles  of  healing  on  the  bodies  and 
the  souls  of  mea;  they  bad  been  allowed  .to 
come  near:to  his  sacred,  life^ving  body,  and 
had  received  the  same  grace.;  and  yet  within 
a  few  days  only  they  were  to  be  monuments 
— one  of  the  .safiiaent^  of  Christ's  love  -to 
sustain  the  soul,  the  other  two  of  .the  frailty 
of  man,  and  of  the  usdessness  of  all  gifts  of 
grace  if  the  hard  and  impenitent  .heart 
trample  them  under  foot  Mary,  in  her 
humility  and  penitential  love,  was  to  show 
the  mightiness  of  God  in  streqgthaitng  the 
feeble  and  in  cxalring  the  lowly.  Peter  was 
to  afford  to  all  ages  an  eauunple  of  the  mis- 
chief of  aelf-confidenc^  and  at  the  same  time 
to  give  to  the  greyest  sinner  an  instance  of 
the  readiness  of  the.Saviour  to  fingive  and  to 
heal ;  whilst  Judas  was  to  be  an  esrample  of  tlie 
wretched  consequence  of  anger,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  the  usdessness  of  the  most 
bitter  repentance  unless  temjiered  by  the  re- 
membrance of  the  love  and  mercy  of  God. 
And  yet  these  three  had  the  same  grace  giveu 
to  them,  they -were  associated  with  the  same 
divine  Master,  .they  had  listened  to  the  self- 
same teadiing,  .and  had  had  the  .same  x>ppor- 
tunities. 

And  is  not  this  the  case  now  ?  Is  the  pic- 
ture not  as  true  now  as  it  was  then  ?  Are  we 
not  often  puzzled  at  .the  sight  of  children  of 
the  same  parents,  who  have  had  the  same  ex- 
ample, and  the  same. teaching,  and  the  same 
advantages,  who  yet  turn  out  the  one.a  com- 
fort to  his  parents,  others  a  .grief  and  a 
shame  to  the  mother  that  bore  them?  Do 
we  not  see  persons  brought  up  in  .  the  same 
parish,  taught  the  same  truths,  confinned  in 
the  same  church,  and  partakers  of  the  same 
means  of  gcace,and  yet  .one  beeonung  wholly 
indifferent  to  all  religion,  another  growing  i;p 
to  be  a  hardened  scoffer  at  God,  plunging 
into  all  kinds  of  cormption,  and  becQmingan 
utter  reprobate;  whilst. here  and  there,  thank 
God,  are  to  be  found  those  who  continue  to 
live  very  near  to  God,  who  rule  tiiemselves 
according  to  his  .law,  and  know  the  sweet 
amifbrt  which  comas  fixan  trust  in  God,  and 
are  able  to  live  pure  in  the  midst  the  .im- 
purity of  the  wcxld  around  them?  And  yet 
we  often  hear  persons  who  know  that  they 
are  sinners,  and  are  ashamed  of  their  wicked 


lives,  and  at  times  dread  the  biture  reckoning 
and  the  sight  of  a  loving  God  against  whom 
they  have  so  deeply  sinned,  say,  "  Oh,  if  I 
had  but  the  advantages  of  such  an  one.j  if  I 
had  lived  among  better  people ;  if  I.had  had 
other  examples  and  other  teadiing;  if  I  bad 
not  been  so  greatly  tempted  and  in  such  an 
unusual  way,  then  I  am  sure  I  should  have 
been  better  than  I  am !"  or,  *'  If  I  had  fiswer 
cares  to  perplex  and  fill  my  though,  more 
time  fior  prayer,  more  leisure  for  C^'s  house 
and  for  self-examination,  tiben  I  should  be  as 
religious  as  others;  then  I.^ould  have  had 
as  great  delight  in  drawing  near  to  God  as  my 
neighbours,  and  should  be.freer  from  sin  than 
I  now  am.  It  is  -the  circumstances  and  op- 
portunities of  life,  the  neoessities  of  n^-trade 
which  are  against  me.  Jt  is  all  these  which 
make  me  what  I  am  against  my  own  -inclina- 
tion. I  have  not  had  the  same  chance  as 
others."  Away  with  these  mifietahle  excuses, 
brethren  !  God  gives  us  all  raudi  the  :same 
opportunities.  We  have  all  means  of  gtace 
sufficient  for  the  Jie^ii^  of  our  souls.;  we 
have  all  of  us  kiMSwledge  enough  .to  lead  us 
to  God,  and  to  keep  us  in  the  path  of  his 
commandments.  It  is  not  that  oppoztimities 
are  so  different,  it. is  the  use  vAach  we  moke 
of  the  same  opportunities  which  makes  the 
sinner  so  different,  from  the  saint. 

You  have  all  the  same  Creator,  the  aame 
Redeemer,  the  same  loviog  Faiher,  the  sune 
invitation,  the  same  .promises,  the  same  Bible, 
the  same  Church,  the  same  sacraments,  and 
you  will  have  the  same  Judge.  -Let  none, 
then,  blame  God;  but  let  those  who  can't 
kelp  knowing  that  they  are  sinners — their 
lives  tell  them  that — let  them  m^e  the  first 
steps  towards  repentance  asking  where 
the  fault  lies,  and  by  iaying  .the  .Uame 
upon  tiiemselves.  .God's  call  .is  to  .all — 
"-Why  wiU  ye  die?"*  Jf  .ye  die,  it  is  be* 
cause  .ye -will  it. of  jcourselves.  God's  linvita- 
tion  to  all  is  the  same — "  Make  you  cleao.''  i 
You  have  strength ;  He  gives  you  of  .his  own 
strength  .to  make  you  clean — wi^y  .rail  you 
wallow  in  sin  and  impuri^  ?  "  Cleanse  your 
bands,  ye  sinners,  and  purify  your  hearts,  ye 
double-minded.",J  JDon't,  thfin,s^,  "Jtis,God 
has  made  me  unclean,. and  forces  .me  .to  be 
'  doubloiminded.' "  It  is  you  yourselves  arhc^ 
in  defiance  of  the  opportunity  of  .living  pure 
and  consistent  lives,  have  b»x}me  evil  .and 
have  chosen  to  sin.  This  .is  what  .is  meant 
by.  saying  that  man  has  firee  will.  .He  is  free 
to  obey  God  and  to  love  Him ;  nodiiag  hin- 
dess  save  his  own  heart   He  is  &ee  also  to 
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fall  awa^  from  grace,  and  to  give  himself 
over  to  serve  the  devil  and  to  live  ungodly. 

The  difference  between  the  faithful  and  the 
disobedient  son  consists  in  the  different  use 
which  they  make  of  the  same  opporttmities. 
The  temptations  which  try  all  are  much 
alike.  We  may  think  that  we  are  tried  more 
than  others,  or  tiiat  the  temptation  is  stronger 
in  our  case  than  in  that  of  otlierE.  If,  how- 
ever, we  knew  the  struggles  and  trials  of  our 
bretiiren;  if  we  could  only  know  how  mighty 
are  the  solidtations  to  evil  which  they  have 
to  resist,  we  should  have  to  own  that  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  all  men  are 
much  the  same.  One  yields  to  sin ;  another 
using  God's  grace  resists ;  one  is  steadfast. in 
his  Christian  walk,  another  falls  away;  one 
overcomes  the  temptation,  another  .gives  way 
to  it.  In  this  lies  all  the  difference  between 
!  the  saint  and  the  sinner.  It  is  not  that 
I  both  are  not  the  children  of  God.  It 
is  not  that  both  are  not  watched  over  hf 
the  same  untiniig  love.  Itis  notthsU-both 
have  not  the  same  grace.  Both  are  sons  of 
the  same  Father,  though  one  may  abide  close 
by  the  Father's  side,  and  live  for  ever  in  his 
courts ;  the  other  may  ^ther  "to^etiier  all 
that  he  hath,"  from  the  bounty  of  his  Father, 
and  go  into  a  far  country,  and  waste  his  life 
and  health,  end  mind,  and  the  treasures  of 
grace  with  riotttis  companions,  and  sink  to 
the  level  of  the  swine.  If  so,  let  him  not 
blame  his  bad  fortune ;  let  him  not  plead 
the  mig^ness  of  his  temptations,  and  talk 
of  the  weakness  of  human  inature.  Eirery 
instance  ctf  steadiastness  which  he  9ees.near 
him,  every  instance  of  uprightness,  in  those 
who  are  by  nature  equally  wedk  as  himself,  is 
a  proof  that  suoh-accusHtioiis  exe  imtnie. 


Let,  then,  the  history  of  the  three  in  the 
guest-chamber  at  Bethany  call  us  all  to 
earnestness  in  the  duty  of  obedience  to  God. 
We  may,  like  Mary,  sit  at  Christ's  feet,  and 
know  throughout  our  lives  the  blessedness  of 
his  presence.  We  may,  like  St.  Peter,  by 
our  lives  even  more  than  by  our  lips,  deny 
our  Ix>rd,  If  so,  may  we  like  him  see  our 
great  sinfulness,  and  repent  as  he  did.  We 
may,  alas  I  like  Judas,  betray  our  Lord — call 
ourselves  Oni&tian,  and  3ret  join  hftnds  with 
the  enemies  of  Christ,  and  like  Judas  at 
length  despair  of  God's  mercies  and  fall 
utterly  away.  In  any  case,  however,  it  is  not 
God's  love  'that  £iite.  It  is  not  He  that 
makes  a  distinction  between  us  and  others. 
He  giveth  toall  men  liberally.  The  treasures 
of  his  grace  are  poured  out  upon  all.  He 
invites  all  to  the  rest  which  He  has  provided. 
He  listens  alike  to  the  prayers  of  all  his 
creatures.  If  any  &11  &om  gnce ;  if-any  fail 
at  the  last;  if  aiiy  sin  and  despair  and  are 
finally  lost,  it  is  because  when  God  called 
they  would  not  hear,  when  He  invited  they 
would  not  come.  It  is  because  diey  pre- 
ferred this  world  with  its  solicitations  to  evil, 
and  the  flesh  widi  its  inqxntunate  entice- 
ments to  siorond  the  devil  with  his  beguiling 
snares,  to  that  "  service  which  is  perfect  free- 
j  dom,'*  and  to  that  happiness  which  has  no 
I  end.  God  open  your  ears  to  hear  his  call, 
I  and  prepare  your  hearts  to  Itsten  to  his  words, 
I  and  strengthen  you  to  use  the  opportunities 
!  which  He  places  in  your  way,  and  give  you 
;  that  spiritual  life  now  which  is  the  earnest 
and  banning  of  ^t  spiritual  Ufie  which  you 
may  hereafter  spend  in  his  presence  in  the 
et^nal  world. 

W.  XUHirON. 
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X.— savl's  conversion. 

**  lotd,  lAat  wilt  Tbon .  bar*  me  to^  ?  "  — Act*  ix .  16. 

jDRKAXHJNGfiiry,  fareadiingxleath. 

Rides  iDihasle  a-fiery  Jew ; 
Threats  .upon  Jus  boastful:bxead), 
Ofthe  bavock  he  will  do. 

In  the  stem  and  rigid  lip, 
In  the  brow  that  darker  grew, 

In  the  hand's  convulsive  grip. 
Men  may  guess  what  he  will  do. 


Sees  he  not,  >with  kindling  e)%, 
Levi's  iS«»idBami,ifaow  diay  slew 

Godless  featters,-lup  and  tiugfa  ? 
So  will  Saul  of  Tarsiu  do. 

Faster-.tfaan  die  leodon  hours, ' 

Faster  than  -his  steed  he  flaw, 
TowaBds  the  Ci^  hac^  towers. 

Towards  the  work  he  longed  to  do. 

Vain  the  purpose — Christ  is  nigh. 
Faithful  to  His  faithful  few ; 
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lit  has  listened  to  their  cry, 
Saul  may  no  more  mischief  do. 

In  these  bright  une&rtbly  rays. 
Flashing  from  the  mid-day  blue. 

He  must  read,  with  sore  amaze, 
What  the  Nazarene  can  do. 

He  must  learn,  in  deep  dismay, 
'    Sightless,  quivering  through  and  through, 
Whom  it  was  he  strove  to  slay, 
What  it  was  he  meant  to  do. 

Stricken  by  that  tender  stroke, 
Stricken  dead,  and  bom  anew, 

From  his  lips  the  birth-cry  broke, 
"  Lord,  what  wilt  T/wu  have  me  do  ?  " 

n.— LET  us  HOLD  FAST  OUR  PROFESSIUK. 

I'll  try  do  more  to  watch  and  pray, 
And  walk  upon  the  narrow  way ; 
Better  be  deaf  when  Jesus  calls, 
Than  vex  Him  with  my  cbily  falls. 

Why  should  I  mock  His  holy  name. 
And  offer  Him  the  sick  and  lame  ? 
Better  at  once  His  }-oke  r^ign. 
Than  wear  it  with  a  heart  like  mine. 

No — God'  forbid  it — hold  thee  fast 
Thy  high  profession  to  the  last ; — 
Christ  pities  our  infirmities, 
And  helps  the  fallen  to  arise. 

The  mother  watches  by  the  side 
Of  little  feet,  in  fear  and  pride, 
How  far  it  is  from  wall  to  wall, 
How  easy  for  a  child  to  fall  I 

She  chides  him  not  when  he  is  down, 
But  gives  new  boldness  by  her  gown  ; 
Till  twinkling  eye,  and  merry  lip. 
Say  boldly,  "  Now  I  cannot  slip  1 " 


So,  when  I  fall,  I  closer  cling 
To  one  all-healing  robe  and  wing ; 
For,  I  believe,  the  Son  of  Man 
Loves  more  than  any  mother  can. 

The  way  is  rough,  the  light  is  dim. 
Yet  boldly  will  I  follow  Him ; 
And  after  every  fidl,  arise 
More  humble,  teachable,  and  wise. 

nr. — THY  KINGDOM  COME. 

I  CANNOT  heal,  I  cannot  hide. 

My  leprosy  of  lust  and  pride ; 

And,  were  I  summon'd,  thus  unmeet, 

To  join  the  saints  in  Zion  street, 

Now  would  my  envy  knit  her  frown. 

At  one  who  wore  a  brighter  crown ; 

And  now,  my  sullen  discontent 

On  some  angelic  task  be  bent ; 

Still  for  this  wwld  my  soul  would  long, 

Soon  weary  of  the  Church's  song, 

Her  sweet  unrest,  her  holy  care, 

Her  yoke  of  love,  and  raiment  fair ; 

How  idly  fells  the  prayer  divine, 

"  Thy  Kingdom  come,"  from  lips  like  mine  '. 

But,  spite  of  sins  which  Thou  dost  hate. 

Before  Thy  Hirone  of  grace  I  wait, 

Lord,  listen  to  me,  day  by  day. 

Until  I  mean  the  words  I  say ; 

Upon  this  heart,  bright  Finger  g^e, 

Spite  of  its  treachery  and  pride. 

Nor  leave  it,  till  another  prayer, 

'*  Thy  will  be  done,"  is  written  there ; 

Then  shall  I  do  my  Lord's  desire, 

With  face  of  flint,  and  tongue  of  fire ; 

And  never  more  shall  evil  thought 

Pollute  the  shrine  which  Thou  liast  bought, 

Nor  passion  shake,  nor  doubt  molest 

Thy  throne,  O  God,  within  my  breast ! 

GEORGE  S.  OUTRAH. 
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CHAPTER  1. 


be  taken  cum  grana  salis.  The  Rev.  Wil- 
mot  Harcourt  was  certainly  a  man  re- 
markable for  activity,  as  well  as  for  some 
other  meritorious  qualities ;  still  there  were 
places  in  Sed^eborough  that  he  had  not 
seen,  and  people  whom  he  had  not 
visited.  "  Take  another  week,  most  likely," 
he  said  to  himself,  walking  with  rapid,  im- 
portant, decisive  step  up  Whingate,  the  main 
street  of  the  sleepy  little  townlet.  There 
were  tiny  shops  here  and  there,  each  with 
one  small  many-paned  window ;  and  a  closed 
door  at  the  top  of  three  steps,  mth  a  noisy 
bell  behind  it  The  druggist's  shop  at  the 
comer  was  a  little  larger :  it  had  two  en- 
dows, each  of  which  was  probably  filled  with 
bottles  and  placards,  but  the  dust  and  dirt 
gathered  there  prevented  anything  like  cer- 
tainty on  the  subject.  Still  it  was  a  respect- 
able-looking shop.  The  very  dust  was  not 
common  dust ;  it  seemed  of  the  kind  that 
gathers  in  Unused  churches,  iiv  ill-kept  mu- 
seums, and  on  objects  of  antiquarian  interest 
generally.  Nathan  Dale  professed  a  little 
antiquarian  knowledge,  so  Mr.  Harcourt  had 
heard  :  he  had  also  heard  that  Mr.  Dale  was 
ill.  Was  this  latter  rumour  true  ?  he  inquired 
of  the  boy  behind  the  counter. 

The  boy  was  quite  a  new  boy,  and  had 

IV.  N.S. 


but  lately  come  ft-om  a  farm-house  on  the 
moor.  He  looked  suspiciously  at  Mr.  Har- 
court's  smiling  face,  more  suspiciously  still  at 
his  shining  broadcloth. 

"You're  t*  new  Rector?"  he  asked,  with 
threatening  countenance,  and  in  broad  North 
Riding  patois. 

"  Yes.  Harcourt,  my  name  is.  I  heard 
Mr.  Dale  was  worse  than  usual." 

"  Then  you  heerd  wrong.  He  isn't  woss 
then  ushall." 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  the  Rector  said, 
still  smiling.  He  had  a  way  of  smiling  under 
difficulties  that  some  people  used  to  think 
irritating.  The  greater  the  difficulty,  the 
more  persistent  the  smile ;  and  I  believe 
certainly  that  it  was  a  smile  of  pleasure. 

"  I'm  glad  I  have  heard  wrong,"  he  re- 
peated; "still  I  should  like  to  see  your 
master.  Would  you  mind  telling  him  I  am 
here?" 

"  Can't  leave  t'  shop  till  Thomas  comes." 

"No,  certainly;  quite  right,"  said  the 
Rector,  in  cheerful  tones.  "  Perhaps  I  had 
better  go  round  to  the  house  door.  Is  there 
one?   Where  shall  I  find  it?" 

John  Lamb  hesitated,  turned  so  as  to  get 
a  better  view  of  the  dusty  bottles,  and  laid 
his  arm  comfortably  on  the  counter.  Then 
he  replied  slowly — 

"  I' t' other  street  .  .  .  Down  Quant's  Yard 
.  .  .  On  a  gallery  .  .  .  First  door." 

Mr.  Harcourt  knew  Quant's  Yard — it  was 
round  the  comer  in  Cross  Lane ;  and  he 
soon  found  the  wooden  gallery — a  curious 
kind  of  outside  staircase,  shabby  to  wretched- 
ness, and  rickety  to  dangerousness.  The 
whole  neighbourhood  of  Quant's  Yard  was 
shabby.  Below  the  gallery  there  was  a  little 
flint-paved  square,  with  rows  of  wet  clothes 
hanging  to  dry ;  there  were  sickly-looking 
plants  in  the  windows,  sickly-looking  women 
and  children  about  the  doors.  Mr.  Harcourt 
knew  the  children,  and  the  little  ones  knew 
him.  After  a  few  words,  cheery  and  tender, 
he  went  up  the  wooden  stairs.  There  were 
three  doors  before  him;  some  earthenware 
pans  full  of  sooty-looking  water;  a  baby's 
frock  hung  overhead,  dripping  upon  his 
shoulder. 

Mr.  Harcourt  knocked  at  the  nearest  door, 
"  Is  Mr.  Dale  at  home  ?"  he  inquired,  un- 
consciously checking  his  ordinary  visiting 
smile  a  little.   The  small  pale  girl  to  whom 
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he  addressed  himself  had  awakened  some- 
thing of  curiosity  in  him  before.  He  had 
hardly  thought  to  find  her  in  Quant's  Yard, 

"  Yes ;  he  is  at  home,"  she  said  in  a  voice 
quiet  and  firm — perhaps  a  little  hard.  "  But 
I  am  not  quite  sure  miether  he  can  see  sny 
one." 

"Is  he  50  ill?" 

"  No;  it  is  not  that  He  does  not  care 
to  see  strangers." 

"  I  hope  I  shall  not  long  be  considoed  a 
stranger  in  Sedgeborough,"  Mr.  Harcourtsaid 
with  his  ready  smile.  But  if  you  think  I 
had  better  call  again,  I  will  do  so.  I  can 
call  at  any  time  you  may  think  best." 

A  thoughtful,  half  puzzled  look  came  over 
the  plain,  almost  sad  face  before  him,  and 
the  quick  eyes  looked  away  beyond  him. 
Then  a  sadden  Uush  as  of  shame  rose 
rapidly. 

**I  beg  pardon,"  she  said,  "  I  ought  not  to 
have  kept  yoa  standing  here.  Will  you  not 
come  in  until  I  can  decide.  My  uncte  is  m 
his  workroom  at  present" 

"Thank  you,"  the  Rector  said,  threading 
the  narrow  dingy  passage,  the  small  slight 
:  figure  before  hhu  moving  widi  a  grace  and 
I  dignity  that  almost  surprised  him.  She  sur- 
prised him  in  other  ways — pethaps  more  by 
reason  of  contrast  with  her  surroundings  ihan 
by  anything  else.  The  contrast  -was  great 
!  certainly.  The  room  into  which  the  Rector 
had  followed  her  was  small  and  low,  and 
mean!)r  furnished.  There  was  a  square  deal 
table  in  the  centre,  hard  wooden  chairs 
ranged  round  the  "walls,  some  narrow  strips 
of  faded  carpet  on  the  floor.  And  Nadian 
Dale's  niece,  seated  near  the  window,  dressed 
in  a  plain  grey  woollen  dress  of  too  recent 
make,  was  fiilly  conscious'  of  all  the  mean- 
ness. And  she  was  not  above  it,  ntither 
wide  enough  norliigh  enough  to  ignore  it. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  a  house-philosophy 
would  be  quite  as  real  and  demonstrable  as  a 
clothes-philosophy.  If  vou  sat  and  moved 
in  a  room  that  was  spacious  and  high,  was  it 
childish  to  think  that  it  would  seem  to  you 
that  there  was  more  of  space  and  height  in 
your  soul  ?  It  was  not  luxury  she  wanted, 
but  a  sense  of  freedom  and  elevation.  She 
had  no  dream  of  any  "  immensity  of  Brussels 
carpets  and  per  glasses,"  but  of  apartments 
of  an  architecture  IcHig  gone  by,  of  lofty 
roofs,  and  wide  oaken  stairs,  and  galleries 
where  you  might  walk  with  yourself  in  the  half- 
waking  moments.  Wanting  all  diis,  having 
instead  sordtdness  and  narrowness,  -was  it 
strange  that  your  life  should  seem  narrow 
and  sordid  too  ?  that  your  thought  and  emo- 


tion should  be  somewhat  cramped  by  the 
sense  of  the  four  walls  that  seemed  at  times 
to  come  a  little  closer  every  day,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  iron  prison  walls  in  the  story  ? 
She  was  in  the  habit  of  telling  herself  that  it 
was  not  strange,  that  it  was  natural  and 
inevitable ;  that  the  meanness  of  the  outer 
life  was  colouring  the  life  of  her  soul.  Perhaps 
it  was.  Certainly  some  infelicitous  infliKDce 
was  at  woA  there. 

But  there  was  no  trace  of  any  sndi  influ- 
ence on  her  face,  at  any  rate  none  ttitt  Mr. 
Harcourt  coold  pesceive.  And  he  was  not 
an  nnperceptiw  man.  Hie  low  neighbour- 
hood, the  narrow  boose,  the  mean  room,  the 
giri's  shabby  garments,  had  made  due  im- 
pression upon  bim,  though  he  was  not  mrare 
of  it,  neither  perhaps  was  he  fully  aware  of 
other  impressions  tlut  he  was  receivmg.  That 
the  fiice  before  hin  wat  a  remarkable  face 
he  had  seen  a  ilortaif^t  ago,  and  it  seemed 
more  mnailtable  now.  As  the  sat  before 
him,  the  afternoon  mm  etteaiirii^  m  upon  a 
mass  of  rich  dark  red  hair,  upon  white  dear- 
cut  features,  refined,  eloquent,  ei^eieive; 
upon  a  low,  broad,  intellectaal-locAing  fore- 
head, he  wondered  to  himself  ii4iether  people 
considered  her  beautiful ;  bat  this  they  cer- 
tainly did  tK>t.  And  shie  knew  it,  and  was 
sorry  for  it.  She  was  not  a  vain  woman,  nor 
a  specially  weak  -woman  ;  but  at  the  time  of 
which  I  write  she  would  have  given  much  if 
she  could  have  awakened  some  morning  to 
find  herself  very  beautiful. 

"I  beg  pardon,  1  think  I  understood  from 
what  you  said  just  now  that  you  are  Mr. 
Dale's  niece  ?"  the  Rector  said,  breaking  the 
sileiKx. 

"Yes;  his  sister's  deughter."  The  words 
were  abrupt,  the  voice  a  Kttle  hard  as  before, 
and  the  keen  brown-grey  eyes  were  turned 
upon  Mr.  Hiu^outt's  f^ce  with  something  of 
mlfianct  in  them.  Then  she  added,  "  My 
name  is  Jane  Francis.  My  father  died  before 
I  was  bom,  my  mother  soon  after.  I  have 
lived  ever  since— five-and-twenty  years — with 
Uncle  Nathan.    C'fst  ioiU  men  histoire" 

"  Not  quite,  I  think,"  the  Rector  said,  with 
a  smile  and  a  look  of  interest 

Jane  was  not  given  to  blushing,  but  she 
blushed  for  the  second  time  this  afternoon. 
A  tide  of  hot  colour  surged  <fVer  her  Cace, 
her  eyes  widened  slowly,  questioningly,  de- 
fiantly. Then  she  turned  her  head  away  a 
little,  recovering  from  «n  inwofd  tiuiU  with  a 
good  deal  of  effort 

Human  nature  was  one  of  the  young 
Rector's  pet  studies— he  had  more  than  one, 
but  I  think  di«sranke.{^fai^hff^w^gy^ 
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he  certainly  had  the  greatest  love  for  it- — 
perhaps  because  of  his  great  love  for  its 
object.  All  his  drawings  had  been  toward 
humanity.  He  had  studied  books  with  an 
effof^  wondering  much  at  othei  men  1^0 
found  in  them  ain^,  and  ends,  and  life-long 
fellowship.  He  could  have  no  fellowship 
with  anyUiing  that  drew  him  from  intercourse 
with  his  kind.  Circumstance,  as  much  as 
desire,  had  decided  for  him  that  this  inter- 
course should  be  of  the  highest — at  least,  in 
character^  instinct  and  natural  predilection 
led  him  to  hold  that  this  h^lwst  is  often  best 
reached  by  lower  ways. 

He  was  beginning  to  find  himself  more 
interested  than  usual  in  the  specimen  of 
humanity  presented  to  htm  to-day.  He  had 
found  a  good  deal  that  was  unconventional  in 
Sedgeborough,  but  the  unconventional  had 
been  too  often  the  uncultivated.  There  was 
a  change  here,  and  die  dutnge  was  welcome. 

"  We  are  forgetting  my  unae,"  Jane  Francis 
said,  turning  to  him  again  with  abruptness. 

"  I  think  you  were  heatating  as  to  whether 
I  might  see  him  or  not,"  :Mr.  Harcourt  re- 
plied courteously.  His  courteousness  was 
being  appreciated  more  than  he  knew. 

"  I  hesitated  as  to  what  I  should  do.  He 
will  not  see  you  if  he  is  asked  to  do  so.  I 
told  you  he  did  not  like  strangers — still  less 
does  he  like  clergymen.  He  has  not  been 
to  church  for  years." 

"And  you  would  Uke  him  to  see  me?" 
the  Rector  smrmised. 

"  r  think  I  should.  I  hardly  know  why, 
except  perhaps  that  he  is  growing  old^  and  is 
not  very  strong.  But  he  is  not  lu.  He  may 
live  a  great  many  years  yet." 

"  And  he  may  not" 

"  He  may  not." 

"And  you  have  thought  of  his  death?" 
the  Rector  said,  the  quiet  look  coming  over 
his  face  that  was  always  to  be  seen  there 
when  death  was  in  his  thoughts.  "  You 
have  thought  of  it,  perhaps  wished  a  little 
that  you  could  be  certain  that  he  were  pre- 
pared for  it?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  I  have  thought,  nor 
what  I  have  wished,"  Jane  said,  with  a  cer- 
tain jar  in  her  tone.  "  X  am  not  good  myself. 
Don't  think  because  you  have  seen  me  at 
churdi  once  or  twice  that  I  make  any  pre- 
tension to  goodness.  I  go  there  chiefly 
because  of  the  sermon,  and  I  very  seldom 
come  away  without  feeling  disappointed." 

"  Indeed  !"  Mr,  Harcourt  £aid,  trying  to 
check  a  smile  of  amusement. 

*'  Why  do  you  say  *  indeed  ? ' "  asked  Jane 
sharply.    "You  are  not  surprised,  or  at  any 


rate  you  need  not  be.  I  am  not  intending 
anything  personal.  We  have  had  a  pretty 
sharp  succession  of  rectors  here,  you  know; 
and  sometimes  I  go  to  the  village  churches 
round  about." 

"  And  always  with  the  same  result  ?  " 

"  You  are  sarcastic.  No ;  not  always  with 
the  same  result,  or  I  should  oftener  still  wish 
that  the  sermon  were  not  the  inevitable  part 
of  the  service  it  has  come  to  be.  Sometimes 
one  does  hear  a  man  speaking  because  he 
has  something  to  say — people  can  feel  that 
he  has,  simply  by  the  way  in^  which  they  are 
compelled  to  listen.  He  may  not  be  an 
orator.  It  is  not  given  to  every  clergyman 
to  have  an  eloquait  tongue,  a  thrilling  style, 
or  a  Demosthenes-like  action ;  but  there  are 
men  with  none  of  these  things  who  can  make 
their  souls  felt.  Still,  as  I  have  said,  these 
are  the  exceptions.  I  believe  true  pD^u;:hers 
are  as  rare  as  true  poets." 

Hie  Rector  hesitated.  There  was  a 
puzzled  look  on  his  bright,  handsome  £ice. 
He  was  not  wondering  whether  any  part  of 
what  this  strange  young  person  had  said  was 
meant  for  him ;  he  had  felt  an  absence  of 
personal  intent — perhaps  in  her  manner  rather 
than  in  her  words.  And  yet  these  words  had 
aroused  his  attention ;  not  because  there  was 
anything  novel  or  enlightening  in  them,  but 
because  they  were  spoken  by  Nathan  Dale's 
niece. 

"  But  do  you  not  think  that  something, 
much  perhaps,  depends  upon  the  mental  or 
rather  the  spiritual  attitude  of  the  listener?" 
the  Rector  was  beginning  gravely ;  and  just 
then  there  was  a  clicking  sound  behind  his 
chair,  a  door  opened,  and  a  tall,  thin,  angu- 
lar figure  stood  in  the  way,  a  man  of  three- 
score years  and  ten,  gaunt  and  grey  and  bony. 

Jane  rose  rather  hurriedly.  "My  Uncle 
Nathan,  Mr.  Harcourt.  This  is  Uie  new 
Rector,  uncle,  he  has  cailed  to  inquire  how 
you  are  to-day." 

Nathan  Dale  smiled,  keeping  two  rows  of 
white,  perfect  teeth  firmly  closed,  and  per- 
mitting his  roundr  closdy-shaven  bead  -to 
drop  with  a  jerk  from  his  neck. 

"  Much  obleeged." 

Still  he  stood  in  &e  doorway,  wxiidtled, 
brown,  grinning,  silent.  The  Rector's  sam'r 
vivre  for  once  availed  him  nothizig ;  for  once 
Jane's  tact  Corsook  her. 

"  Call'd  to  see  hoo  ah  was  gettin'  on  ? " 
Mr.  Dale  said,  still  grinning.  The  slTOBg 
Yorkshire  accent  surprised  the  Rector  a 
httle.  There  was  something  not  altogether 
at  variance  with  his  notions  of  a  gentleman  . 

in  the  appearance  of  the  g^^§^j^ejif^O<  li 
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"Yes;.  I  heard  you  were"  ill.  I  am  very 
happy  to  find  that  is  not  the  case,"  the 
Rector  said,  recovering  himself  a  little ; 
adding,."!  hope  I  do  not  seem  to  intrude. 
I  am  anxiouSj  very  anxious  to  get  to  know 
my  parishioners  personally  as  soon  as  I 
can.    But  perhaps  you  are  busy  to-day  ?  *' 

"  Alius  busy." 

"  My  uncle  is  making  a  model  of  the 
Chateau  d'Anet,"  Jane  said,  turning  to  the 
Rector  with  a  look  which  he  understood, 
and  to  which  he  responded. 

"  Indeed  I "  he  said,  bis  face  alight  with 
real  interest  and  surprise. 

Nathan  Dale  rubbed  his  hands.  To  excite 
surprise  was  delightful  to  him. 

"  You  have  been  abroad  then  ? "  Mr. 
Harcourt  asked. 

"  Yis ;  ah've  been  abroad,"  said  the  old 
druggist,  still  rubbing  his  hands.  *'Hev 
you?" 

"  No,  I  have  not,  I'm  sorry  to  say,"  the 
Rector  replied,  his  pleasant  smile  and  easy 
grace  of  manner  coming  back  to  him.  "  I've 
hardly  had  time  for  anything  of  that  kind 
yet" 

"The  Chateau  d'Anet  is  a  ruin  now; 
perhaps  you  know  that,"  Jane  said,  by  way 
of  keeping  up  the  conversation.  "  My  uncle 
is  making  a  model  of  it  as  it  must  have  stood 
originally." 

"  Not  originally,"  interrupted  Mr.  Dale. 
"  Can't  find  out  what  it  was  originally.  Only 
know  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Diane  de 
Poitiers.  Only  know  that  from  Androuet 
du  Cerceau.  Quaint  old  book,  very ;  and 
very  rare — description,  plan,  elevation,  sec- 
tion— capital  old  book  to  work  from.  Going 
back  to  work.  Good  day,  young  man, 
good  day."  Then  he  turned  back  a  step  or 
twa  "You  can  come  and  see  the  model 
when  it's  finished.    Good  day." 

"Thank  you;  thank  you  very  much,"  Mr. 
Harcourt  said,  but  there  was  only  Jane  to 
listen  to  him.  She  was  standing  with  a 
somewhat  troubled  look  in  her  eyes ;  she 
did  not  sit  down  again. 

"  We  are  obliged  to  you  for  calling,"  she 
said  quietly,  looking  into  the  Rector's  face 
with  a  direct  but  h^f-unconscious  look,  and 
bowing  slightly. 

He  could  almost  have  smiled  as  he  went 
away  at  the  dignity  of  manner  with  which  he 
had  been  dismissed,  but  he  did  not  smile. 
Neither  did  Jane  Francis,  who  still  stood 
grasping  the  back  of  her  chair,  the  prey  of  a 
tumult  of  thoughts — passionate,  mistaken, 
contradictoiy.  Why  had  he  gone  there  pry- 
ing, noting,  questioning  ?  Why  had  she  heea 


such  a  fool  as  to  give  him  the  opportunity  ? 
She  hated  him  for  his  condescension ;  his 
supercilious  smile  was  a  pain  to  remember. 
She  had  felt  nothing  of  this  in  his  presence. 
No ;  because  she  was  weak  and  shallow, 
and,  like  her  sex  generally,  easily  caught  by 
a  show  of  deference.  The  poet  laureate 
knew  well  enough  what  he  was  saying  when 
he  wrote  that  "  Courtesy  wins  woman  all  as 
well  as  valour  may."  But  the  new  Rector 
had  won  nothing  fromher  except  the  beginning 
of  a  dislike — a  dislike  that  would  grow  and 
deepen,  of  this  she  was  quite  sure.  She  had 
all  her  life  had  a  prejudice,  if  nothing  more, 
against  people  with  very  dark  hair.  Then 
her  thoughts  took  a  sudden  flight ;  but  we 
have  no  need  to  follow  them  further. 

CHAPTER  II. 

"Curious  thing,"  the  Rector  said  to  himself, 
climbing  to  the  top  of  the  hilly  street,  "  very 
curious;  she  never  once  smiled.  I  should 
say  a  smile  would  change  the  expression 
of  her  face  entirely." 

He  was  still  thinking  of  Jane  Francis — 
thinking  of  her  as  he  had  left  her,  a  calm, 
dignified  little  woman,  with  self-possession 
enough  for  a  queen.  "  And  a  woman  capable 
of  thinking  for  herself,  too,"  he  added,  "  one 
might  see  that  as  well  as  hear  it  What  a 
forehead  she  has !  And,  really,  red  hair — 
I  suppose  it  is  red  —  is  very  beautiful. 
What  a  life  she  must  lead,  though,  with  no 
one  but  that  singular  old  man  !  Has  she 
other  friends,  I  wonder  ?  I  could  almost 
fancy  not,  though  I  don't  know  why." 

He  was  beyond  the  street  now,  in  a  shady 
lane,  with  yellow-green  trees  above  him,  and 
banks  of  primroses  on  either  side  of  him.  A 
little  further  on  was  the  lane  that  led  down  to 
the  Rectory.  There  were  some  figures  stand- 
ing at  the  turn,  three  or  four,  the  Rector 
thought,  half-closing  his  eyes,  as  he  had  a 
habit  of  doing  when  looking  at  objects  not  j 
quite  close  to  him.  A  few  yards  more,  and 
he  recognised  his  sister  and  her  two  stately 
daughters. 

"  Really !  I  think  my  sight  must  be  getting 
shorter.  I  didn't  know  you.  Where  are  you 
going?" 

"  Where  are  we  going !  Just  listen !"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Rushbrooke,  in  her  own  spark- 
Hng  manner.  "Why  where  are  your  wits, 
Wilmot?  Weren't  we  talking  for  half-an- 
hour  at  luncheon  about  going  up  to  Duncote 
Manor  ?  Didn't  ^ve  ask  you  to  go  with  us  ? 
Didn't  you  refiise?  But,  however,  you'll 
come  now.  I  shall  take  no  denial.  P^oi^d^ 
hate  going  without  you."  Digitized  by  VJiOC 
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"  I  should  have  liked  going  alone  better," 
the  Rector  said,  somewhat  dreamily. 

*'  I  dare  say,"  said  the  sister ;  "  but  it  isn't 
good  for  people  to  do  always  what  they  like 
best  Life  on  those  terms  would  disagree 
with  us.  It  would  be  like  a  diet  of  plum- 
cake." 

Mrs.  Rushbrooke  was  a  widow,  some  four- 
teen years  older  than  the  Rector ;  a  bright, 
pretty  little  woman,  whose  animation  and 
prettiness  gained  her  credit  for  some  other 
qualities  that  she  did  not  possess.  She  was 
the  Rector's  housekeeper;  and  her  own 
means,  which  were  considerable,  added  to 
his,  which  were  moderate,  might  have  made 
such  housekeeping  a  very  pleasant  occupa- 
tion. She  had  only  two  childroi,  Cecilia  and 
Elinor,  two  tall,  stately,  silent  girls  of  nine- 
teen and  twenty.  Mrs.  Rushbrooke,  whose 
husband  had  been  a  Manchester  cotton- 
manufacturer,  was  ambitious  for  her  daugh- 
ters, and  her  daughters  saw  no  reason  why 
such  ambition  should  not  be  gratified. 

Duncote  Manor  was  about  two  miles  from 
Sedgeborough.  "  Isn't  it  a  long  way  for  you 
to  walk?'*  the  Rector  asked  of  his  nieces — 
perhaps  a  litde  satirically,  but  the  satire  was 
not  perceived. 

"  I  don't  mind  the  way  so  much,"  said 
Cecilia  in  a  whining  tone.    "  It's  the  dust." 

"  And  looking  such  frights  when  we  get 
there,"  chimed  Elinor  in  exactly  the  same 
tone.  "We  never  can  have  the  carriage 
when  we  want  it.  I  believe  mamma  grows 
more  afraid  of  James  every  day." 

"  Didn't  James  wish  to  go  to  Duncote  ?" 
asked  the  Rector,  with  some  amusement 

"  No ;  and  it's  always  so,"  replied  Cecilia, 
speaking  with  more  energy  than  usual. 
"  Mamma  is  training  him  to  be  nothing  but 
a  tyrant  James  doesn't  wish  to  go  out, 
therefore  James  is  not  well,  or  James  thinks 
the  horses  have  had  too  mudi  work,  or  James 
says  the  springs  of  the  carriage  want  looking 
to." 

"Dear,  dear!"  said  the  Rector;  then  he 
changed  the  subject,  wishing,  if  possible,  to 
avoid  his  sister's  usual  elabcnite  and  fanciful 
self-defence  in  the  cause  of  what  she  termed 

considerate  treatment  of  servants — considera- 
tion that  usually  led  to  gossiping  over- 
familiarity  on  her  part,  consequent  presump- 
tion and  pertness  on  theirs,  and  an  unpleasant 
termination  for  everybody.  The  Rector  never 
interfered.  He  was  much  attached  to  his 
sister,  and  stood  not  a  little  in  awe  of  her. 
Their  relation  had  been  as  that  of  mother 
and  son  almost  evo'ancc  he  could  remember. 
The  two  miles  were  very  pleasant  miles. 


The  blue  April  afternoon  smiled  on  green 
pastures,  studded  with  groups  of  misty  yellow- 
ing trees ;  the  smoke  curlexl  lazily  from  red- 
Tomed  farmsteads.  Cedlia  and  Elinor  walked 
in  sii^e  file  on  the  narrow  footpath,  stepping 
with  stately  steps,  dreaming,  fretring,  regret- 
ting. Theywere  not  pretty.  They  had  wearied, 
discontented  faces,  and  a  trick  of  glancing 
out '  superciliously  at  the  wayfaring  people 
who  passed  them  on  the  road.  Behind  came 
the  Rector  and  Mrs.  Rushbrooke,  the  latter 
growing  a  little  flushed  and  fussy  as  they 
neared  Duncote.  "What  a  curious  old 
house !"  she  was  whispering  nervously  as  they 
entered  the  long  ugly  avenue  of  stunted  syca- 
mores. "So  excoKlingly  irregular — there's 
no  symmetiy  about  it  anjrwfaere.  And  built 
partly  of  bnck,  partly  of  stone  too — I  dislike 
that  Still  itfs  quaint,  and  looks  imposing. 
And — oh,  there's  Lady  Ursula  in  the  garden  ! " 

"  And  the  Major,  too,"  added  Elinor,  in 
properly  subdued  tones. 

They  were  still  shaking  out  their  dresses, 
trying  to  overcome  the  little  perturbed  flutter- 
ings  of  self-consciousness  when  Lady  Ursula 
Falconer  came  forward  to  meet  them.  She 
was  a  tall  worn-looking  old  lady,  and  her  face 
was  hard,  perhaps  stem ;  but  her  grand  air 
and  manner,  and  her  old-fashioned  courtesy, 
were  considered  very  impressive  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sedgeborough.  She  bowed  gear 
dously,  and  held  out  a  ^lall  white  hand,  but 
she  did  not  look  particularly  pleased  as  she 
led  the  way  through  the  wide  painted  hall  to 
her  mcnning  room.  Her  son.  Major  Falconer, 
followed  almost  immediately.  He  had  not 
been  with  his  mother  when  she  made  her  first 
call  at  the  Rectory,  but  he  had  called  upon 
the  Rector  subsequently,  having  first  seen 
the  ladies  of  the  family  driving  in  an  oppo- 
site direction. 

The  morning-room  at  Duncote  was  a  iong 
oak-panelled  room,  with  a  dim  light  coming 
through  deeply-embrasured  windows,  falling 
upon  carved  oaken  cabinets  and  chairs; 
upon  a  curious  mixture  of  orange-and-brown 
paintings,  and  old  engravings ;  upon  yellow 
satin-diunask  hangings,  faded  with  time,  tat- 
tered, and  frayed.  Everything  in  and  about 
the  room  was  old  and  sombre.  Lady  Ursula 
seemed  a  part  of  it,  sitting  grim  and  upright 
in  her  high-backed  chair.  And  the  Major 
was  not  out  of  keeping  with  his  surroundings. 
He  was  not  an  old  man,  though  his  hair  was 
grey,  but  he  was  grey  before  his  time  ;  and 
his  tastes  and  sympathies  were  very  seldom 
in  accordance  with  the  tastes  and  sympathies 
of  other  men  <^his  rank  and  years.  ^ 

"We  were  so  sorry  w^Tg^9<j)^4tJi@i© 
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wlien  you  called,"  Mrs.  Rushbrooke  began, 
turning  to  him  with  even  more  than  her  usual 
vivacity  of  tone  and  manner,  fluttering,  as 
she  spoke,  into  an  aucient  oaken  chair.  The 
Major  bowed,  and  murmured  something  in- 
distinctly. He  was  a  soldier,  and  had  a 
soldier's  courteous  deference  (rf  manner  to- 
\vaid  women,  but  there  were  some  women  of 
whom  he  even  confessed  himself  to  be  afraid. 
He  had  a  certain  dread  of  Mrs.  Rushbrooke 
before  he  had  known  ber  five  minutes.  The 
persistent  nistle  of  her  mauve  silk  dress,  the 
restless  play  of  eyes  and  lips,  the  voice  that 
remiftded  him  at  once  of  Arthur  Cloogh's 
descriptioD  of  one  who' 

"  In  her  loftiest  fligliU 
Gi^lM<  tb*  &stidio«u  «ir  with  tho  slightly  nwrauttila  ac- 
cent," 

All  these  things  jamd*  upon  the  somewhat 
too-tsensitiTe  Major. 

The  Falconers  were  not  rich  people ;  they 
had  never  lived  as  rich  people  do^  and  tbey 
were  almost  as  proud  of  their  pov«ty  as  of 
their  ancient  descent  In  £ut  I  an-  oot  sure 
wheAtt  Lady  Unnla  had  not  come  to  tlunk 
wealth  an  inseiiarable  oonoomiint  of  vul- 
garity. If  sh«  had  any  soch  thought,  it  was 
hardly  probable  diat  her  acquaintance  with 
the  RnsMinxdces  would  alter  the  tone  of  it 

'*  We  should  have  returned  your  kind  visit 
sooner,"  Mrs.  Rushbrooke  apologized,  turning 
to  Lady  Ursula ;  *'  bul  we  wished  to  drive, 
and  uafortraiately,  James,  our  coachman,  was 
not  well^-he  has  not  been  well  for  several 
days.  He  ha»  an  odd  kind  of  pain  at  the 
back  of  his  bead  and  neck.  I  hope  it's  only 
neuralgia,  but  of  course  it  may  be  rheumatism, 
and  rheumatism  in  the  head  is  rather  dan- 
gerous. Anyhow,  I  thought  it  would  be 
cruelty  to  con^l  him-  to  drive  in  the  sun." 

"  Barbarous  cruelty,"  replied  Lady  Ursula, 
in  her  gniff  tone,  and  with  a  peculiar  droop- 
ing at  tiie  comers  of  Tner  mouth.  Mrs.  Rush- 
brooke, who  was  sufficiently  quick-witted 
when  not  oxidized  by  flattery,,  caught  the 
expression,  and  caught,  too,  the  meaning  of 
it.  A  resolve  passed  rapidly  through  her 
mind  that  James's  numerous  ailments  should 
no  more  contribute  to  I.ady  Ursula  Falconer's 
amusement. 

"Are  you  fond  of  driving?"  asked  the 
Major,  turning  his  attention  from  the  Rector 
to  the  Rector's  nieces. 

"  We  used  to  be,"  replied  Elinor  in  a  sad 
tone. 

"It's  so  slow  (living  in  the  country," 
chimed  Cecilia,  in  the  same  melancholy 
accents.  "There's  nothing  to  see  but  fields 
and  lanes," 


"  Some  people  consider  the  scenery  about 
here  rather  good,"  the  Major  said,  in  a  dry 
manner,  and  in  a  voice  even  more  gruff  and 
unmusical  than  his  mother's. 

"  We  don't  care  much  for  scenery/*  said 
the  rooutnful  Elinor. 

"  Perhaps  you  take  a  Johnsonian  view  of 
the  relative  merits  of  town  and  country?" 
inquired  the  Major. 

The  sisters  looked  at  each  other,  and  then 
smiled  langnidt^  and  uncomprehendingly. 

*'My  dear  girls  have  never  lived  in  the 
countiy  before,"  intoned  Mrs.  Rushbrooke, 
her  manner  fiilly  compensating  for  the  animar 
tion  laddi^  in  that  of  her  daughters ;  "  at 
least,  iK>t  in  any  place  so  remote  as  this.  We 
have  lived  ait  Cheotham  Hill  for  a  great 
many  years  ;  that  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Manchester,  you  know  ;  and  our  drives  were 
mostly  into  the  town.  I  like  the  country  my- 
self; but  certainly  St  Ann's  Square  is  very 
nice.  Do  you  know  Manchester,  L^y 
Ursula  ?  The  shops  in  St  Ann's  Square  are 
so  attractive ! " 

"So  I  diould  aaj;  but  I  knownolhmg  of 
Manchester,"  rejoined  Lady  Uisuh  ciutly, 
g^di^  ssLsfae  spoke  at  the  thine  costly  and 
fashionable  toilettes  before  her.  She  had  on 
an  old  brown  sUk  dress  herself,  and  she 
patted  it  a  little  with  her  small  withered  hand, 
imconsciously  betraying  her  £^proval  of  it  in 
a  manner  that  was  amusing  to  her  son. 

Mrs.  Rushbrooke  still  went  on  chattering  for 
awhile,  taking  Lady  Ursula's  little  snubbings 
meekly  and  playfiiUy,  listening  to  the  Major's 
attempts  to  make  conversation,  and  resolving 
to  scold  the  dear  girls  for  not  responding  to 
his  attempts.  It  was  an  uncomfortable  visit 
for  the  Rector.  He  had  no  opportunity  of 
saying  the  things  he  had  wanted  to  say, 
and  he  was  unwillingly  drawn  to  join  in  say- 
ing thii^  that  he  would  rather  not  have 
said.  He  smiled  a  good  deal,  and  laughed 
not  a  little,  being  a  man  who  could  laugh 
heartily  on  slight  provocation ;  but  for  all  his 
apparent  cheerfulness,  he  was  not- at  ease. 
He  did  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  his 
belongings  at  such  terrible  disadvantage  be- 
fore, and  he  was  glad  when  tea  claimed  a 
small  part  of  his  sister's  attention.  But  it 
was  not  for  long.  "  What  a  face  I've  got ! " 
she  exclaimed,  jumping  up  to  take  her  de- 
parture. She  had  caught  sight  of  herself  in 
a  tiny  oval  glass  that  hung  over  a  cabinet 
She  was  looking  very  heated,  very  red. 
"  But  it's  my  ordinary  tear&ce,"  she  explained, 
laughing  good-humouredly,  and  showing  her 
pretty  teeth.  Lady  UrsiUa  coukl 
grandly,  and  try  to  contrdlicittt^^atii 
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mouth.  Hien  the  leam4akngs  began.  Th^ 
included  numerous  and  pressing  invitatiobs 
on  the  part  of  Mrs.  RushbrooDw. 

"  We  do  not  care  to  see  mi/eA  aodtty.," 
said  the  little  woman  volubly,  and  lookiog 
up  into  Lady  Ursula's,  fece  with  a  winnmg 
smile.  "  But  I  cannot  help,  for  my  dear 
girls*  sakes,  being  anxious  that  what  we  da 
see  is  of  the  best ;  indeed,  we  have  never 
been  accustomed  to  any  other,  I  confess  I 
was  quite  appalled  for  the  first  week  after  we 
came  to  Sedgebcwoug^  Fancy  discovering 
that  there  were  only  three  Cunilies  in  a  circte 
of  about  ten  miles  wth  whom  we  could  be  on 
visiting  terms  I  It  it  fiKtuBAte  you  are  so 
near.  We  shall  b*  aUe  to  cee  so  much  of 
each  other.  And  do,  detr  Lady  Ursula, 
treat  us  without  ceremony.  Put  up  your 
carriage  at  the  Rectory  whenever  you  come 
to  Sedgeborou^ ;  and  try-  to  covne  before 
luncheon,  so  that  we  tOMy  bave  tbe  pleasure 
of  your  company.  And  of  cowwe  my  invita- 
tions include  the  Ml^or  too. 

"  Thank  yoii,  very  much,"  Mid  Lady  Ur- 
sula, with  anothor  grandly  courteous  bow, 
but  with  only  a  douMful  snile  ;  adding,  "  If 
Edward  had  not  already  retired  from  the 
army,  he  must  iMive  been  induced  to  do  so 
now." 

"Oh,  that  is  flattering!"  exdumed  the 
apparently  uoMispecting  little  wxman.  "  Did 
you  hear,  Major  Falconer?"  And  the  Major's 
bow  and  smile  differed  in  no  respect  from  his 
mother's. 

A  few  minutes  later  Lady  Ursula,  was 
walking  in  the  garden  again,  leaning  oa  her 
son's  arm.  She  was  not  in  the  habit  of  dis- 
cussing her  visitors  after  their  departure ;  but 
this  time  reticence  seemed  to  require  more 
«fibrt  than  usuaL  Her  poor  wkhered  Oild 
face  writhed  itself  into  all  manner  of  contor* 
tions,  as  if  die  senses  of  taste  and  smdl  had 
been  offended  beyond  endurance.  Her  lips 
moved  at  last.  "Uodobred  little  syco- 
phant 1  **  she  exclaimed  energetically.  Then 
all  was  calm  again ;  and  the  gardens  at  Ikjjh 
cote  Manor  as  pleasantly  attmctive  as  before. 

Meanwhile  the  Rectcuy  par^  were  walkiog 
back  through  the  green  lanes  to  Sedge- 
borough,  the  Rector  absent  and  disquieted, 
Mrs.  RushhEooke  lively  aAd  elated ;  scoldiAgf 
pettioi^  aod  flattering  tbe  dear  girls;  cooi- 
grstulatiflg  herself  j  ap^oving  of  Duncote. 

"  That  dear  Lady  Ursula  1"  she  exclaimed 
with  effusion.  "  I  think^  that  kind  of  high- 
bred manner  is  so  charmiBg  in  an  old  lady ; 
don't  you,  Wilmot?  I  often  think  dear- 
Cecilia's  manner  will  be  something  in  that 
style  when  it's  more  formed.  Ajod  tbe  Major, 


istiTt  he  delightful  ?  Did.  you  notice  what 
paiia  be  took  to  make  an  agreeable  impres- 
sion on  those  naughty,  shy  girls  of  mine? 
They  were  quite  trying.  Yes,— we're  talk- 
ing of  you,  yo«  mdted  cpeatures  1  How 
could  yoti  pretend  fi»  be  so  careless  and  in- 
differe»t  ?" 

"  Indifferent  to  what,  mamma'?"  asked 
Cecilia,  with  a  bludi  and  a  timid  side-glance. 

"  To  what  ?  Don't  ask  anything  so  silly. 
To  Major  Falconer's  attentions,  of  courae." 

"  Tliey  were  all  meant  for  Elinor." 

"  Cecy,  don't  be  absurd,"  said  the  younger 
mteTf  blushing  her  rosiest  red. 

CHMPTER  III. 

It  was  uphSI  woA  at  first  getting  tbe 
parish  machinery  into  anything  like  working 
order.  Everything  had  to  be  re-organized — 
choir,  schools,  cjothing-club,  and  coal-club. 
The  Rector  had  never  had  so  many  difii- 
culties  to  overcome,  and  consequently  had 
never  be«B  so  happy. 

He  was  offensively  happy,  Jane  Francis 
thought  A  mtmtb  had  paissed  since  his 
formar  visit,  ami.  he  had  billed  again  at  a 
time  when  her  nnele  was  eii^s^;ed.  Nathan 
Dale  was  in  the  shop  this  time,  aod  would 
be  coming  ip  to  h»  wiockroom  presently. 
The  Rector  had  be«n  told  bf  John  Lamb 
that  he         go  up.«(aftf>  if  he  Idced. 

"  I  «e4fit  to  hjtve  cftiled  before;  but  I 
have  been  so  exceedmgly  busy  thet  the  days 
have  passed  like  hours,"  thf  Rector  said, 
sealing  hims^  on  one  of  the  wooden  chairs. 
Then  he  began  to  talk  ci  bis  difficulties, 
smiling  so  radiantly  aU  the  ndule  that  Jane 
found  herself  studying  the  nature  of  his 
smile.  Could  it  be  ^possible  that  any  human 
bemg  was  so  opostttuted  as  to  find  actual 
plcaiire  in  oppositioB?  Was  it  really  in 
human  nature  to  <]jMM0s  dbwifitlhr  discou- 
ragementi^  diMppoinhnfnts,  faMute,  repul- 
sions ?  Yet  it  did  not  etcape  J«ae  that  he 
was  talking  to  hei  w  Co  one  from  whom  he 
expected  cooipreiteMion,  if  net  sympathy. 
When  she  discovered  tt«t  he  was  expecting 
even  took  than  thts^that  he  was  actually 
asking  her  assistance,  she  turned  her  head 
slowly,  raised  it  a  little,  and  smiled.  "  Cer- 
tainly," said  the  Rector  to  himseii^  "  I  wa& 
not  wrong  in  thinking  that  a  smile  would 
change  her  countenance  altogether."  Her 
whole  face  was  lighted  up ;  the  shadow  was 
gone ;  there  was  a  kind  of  soft,  bright  amuse- 
ment in  her  expres^on  that  seemed  to  dis- 
close for  the  nuHsent  an  entirely  new  side  of 
her  character. 

" I  thought,"  coatinuedthe  ^eetw.  "t^ti 
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I  should  like  to  organize  a  little  staff  of 
ladies  for  parish-work.  There  would  be  four 
to  begin  with,  if  you  would  consent  to  be 
one- — my  sister,  yourself,  and  my  two  nieces. 
That  would  not  be  a  bad  beginning  for  a 
place  like  this.  I  understand  that  there  have 
never  been  any  district-visitors  at  Sedge- 
borough." 

"So  much  the  better  for  the  districts," 


said  Jane,  without  the  smile,  and  with  a  little 
asperity. 

The  Rector  paused  for  a  moment.  "  I  am 
sorry  to  hear  you  say  that,"  he  replied,  some- 
what gravely. 

But  Jane  had  a  most  unfortunate  habit  of 
saying  what  she  thought,  even  though  her 
thought  was  wrong  and  foolish.  She  did 
think.    She  had  an  eager,  hungry,  restless 
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>rain,  quick  to  perceive,  quick  to  decide. 
3ut  her  ideas  were  not  the  ideas  of  expe- 
ience.  If  they  were  not  gathered  from 
}ooks,  books  had,  for  the  most  part,  sug- 
;ested  them.  Even  as  the  Rector  spoke  she 
vas  thinking  of  "Vanity  Fair,"  and  Lady 
louthdown,  who  "  rode  about  the  country 
n  her  barouche,  with  outriders,  launched 
)acket£  of  tracts  ampng  the  cottagers  and 


tenants,  and  would  order  Gaffer  Jones  to  be 
converted  as  she  would  order  Goody  Hicks 
to  take  a  James's  powder."  It  was  this  side 
of  parish-work  that  at  once  presented  itself  to 
Jane  ;  and  this  side  that  she  presented,  with 
some  cleverness  of  phraseology,  to  the  Rector. 
He  could  hardly  help  being  amused,  but  his 
amusement  was  not  visible. 

"  I  should  so  hate  the  whole  thing  myself,* 
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Jane  concluded,  "  and  the  lower  down  I  was 
in  the  social  scale  the  more  I  should  resent 
it.  Real,  hungry,  naked  poverty  must  be 
sufficiently  bitter  in  itself^  without  the  extra 
bitterness  of  useless  exposure." 

"But  why  useless?"  asked  the  Rector. 
"I  was  not. exactly  thinking  of  a  district- 
visitor  as  a  rdieving-officer,  mit  even  in  cases 
of  extreme  poverty,  surely  the  good  to  be 
done  by  relieving  the  sufferers  would  out- 
weigh their  sensitiveness  on  the  ecore  of 
exposure.  I  have  not  found  it  otherwise. 
But  we  are  taking  [the  most  superficial  view 
of  the  subject  that  we  possibly  could  have 
taken.  This  question  has  a  root  as  deep  as 
religion  itself,  and  it  is  a  question  that  no 
man  nor  woman  may  dare  to  leave  unan- 
swered." 

The  Rector  was  growii^  impressively 

earnest.  His  provoking  smile  was  gone ; 
i  his  large,  soft,  grey  eyes  had  a  reproving,  yet 
I  pleading  expression.  Some  change  in  Jane 
I  Francis  responded  to  the  change  in  him. 
I  When  she  spoke  again  she  spoke  gently  and 

inquiringly, — 
I     "You  are  not  meaning  that  no  manner 
I  woman  may  dare  to  refuse  to  take  a  dis- 
■  trict?" 

I     "Certainly  not,"   the   Rector  replied. 

"  There  is  much  to  be  considered  before  a 
I  person  may  dare  to  undertake  one." 
I  Then  he  |>aused  awhile,  bending  forward 
in  his  chair  in  an  easy  vay  that  was  habitual 
I  to  him  in  his  more  thoughtful  moods.  Pre- 
{  sently  he  drew  a  small  Testament  from  his 

pocket,  opening  it  slowly  and  reverently, 
i     "Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  do  mean?"  he 
I  asked  in  a  voice  even  quieter  than  before. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  as  quietly  spoken. 
I     The  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew 
,  was  open  before  him ;  in  grave  yet  musical 
'  tones  he  began  to  read  at  the  thirty-first 
j  verse,   Jane  listened  with  a  kind  of  awe. 
I  The  words  were  familiar,  but  diere  was 
I  strange  new  meaning  in  them.    This  de- 
,  scription  of  the  judgment-day,  given  by  the 
j  Judge  himself  W4s  in  curious  contrast  to 
I  her  own  vague,  philosophic  conjectures  on 
I  the  subject.    This  was  not  the  &i-off  and 
'  scientific  destruction  of  a  planet  that  she 
had  contemplated  while  reading  some  clever 
astronomical  papers  the  preceding  week,  nor 
was  the  subject  softened  fpr  her  by  any 
poetic  thrill  such  as  she  had  felt  while 
reading  Worsley's  translation  of  the  "  Dies 
free "  in  Blackwood's  Ma^zine.    This  was 
real,  startling,  and  near  at  hand,  demanding 
her  attention.    She  comprehended,  as  it 
were  for  the  first  time,  the  astonishment 


expressed  by  those  on  the  right  hand,  as 
well  as  by  those  on  the  left.  The  Rector's 
manner  grew  yet  more  impressive  as  he  read 
of  the  latter  : — 

"  Then  shall  they  also  answer  Him,  say- 
ing, Lord,  when  saw  we  Thee  an  hungred, 
or  athirst,  or  a  stranger,  or  naked,  or  sick,  or 
in  prison,  and  did  not  minister  unto  Thee  ?  " 

"Then  shall  He  answer  them,  saying, 
Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it 
not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  not 
to  me." 

#  i;t  *  jje  * 

There  was  a  pause,  long  and  solemn. 
The  Rector  did  not  weaken  the  effect  of  the 
Bible  words  by  any  words  of  his  own. 

And  the  etfect  was  one  that  was  working 
greater  change  in  Jane's  views  than  she  was 
aware  of;  yet  had  she  been  aware  she  was 
not  a  woman  to  give  expression  to  any  such 
change.  The  Rector  might  infer  what  he 
would,  and  he  inferred  a  good  deal,  first 
from  her  silence,  afterward  from  one  single 
spoken  sentence, — 

"I  will  not  forget  what  you  have  said." 

This  was  all.  She  spoke  gravely,  looking 
with  her  large,  honest,  brown  eyes  at  the 
Rector,  but  evidently  thinking  of  other 
things.  Was  she  dreaming  of  the  future — of 
a  life  into  which  such  work  as  that  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Harcourt  would  come  naturally 
and  easily  ?  I  cannot  tell.  Her  thoughts 
could  not  be  unhappy  nor  unpleasant  She 
sat  with  her  clear,  white  face  turned  toward 
the  window,  looking  Aoughtful  and  peaceful. 
There  was  no  sunshine  to  light  up  her  beau- 
tiful chestnut  haii.  Dark  clouds  were  loom- 
ing over  the  little  town ;  there  was  a  hush  in 
the  street,  and  in  the  shabby  room  over  the 
druggist's  shop  it  seemed  already  twilight. 

"  I  think  I  hear  my  uncle  in  his  work- 
room," Jane  said  presently.  "  Would  you  like 
to  go  to  him,  or  shall  I  remind  him  that  you 
are  here  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  will  go  to  him,"  Mr.  Harcourt 
S£ud,  smiling  cheerfully  again.  He  was  begin- 
ning to  be  conscious  of  some  peculiar  jjhy- 
sical  sensations.  The  room  was  certainly 
shaking  under  his  feet,  the  windows  were 
rattling,  there  were  strange  noises.  As  Jane 
opened  the  door  the  noises  grew  louda.  She 
smiled  and  motioned  him  to  follow,  and,  as 
he  did  so,  the  whole  house  seemed  to  be 
quivering  under  the  roaring,  whizzing,  deafen- 
ing sounds.  The  mystery  was  explained  when 
Jane  opened  the  door  of  her  uncle's  room. 
The  grey  old  man  was  bending  over  a  turning-  . 
lathe,  an  exquisitely-made  little  engine  on  the 
left  of  htm,  a  ncwly-erect^  .jif^^  ) 
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right.  The  wheel  was  whirring,  the  steam  was 
hissing,  chips  of  wood  were  flying.  "  Uncle  !" 
shouted  Jane,  stepping  forward  into  a  shower 
of  wood.  The  Rector  was  half-bewildered. 
Was  it  library,  museum,  or  joijoer's-shop  where 
he  stood  ?  There  were  rows  of  ancient,  leather- 
bound  books ;  there  were  iossUs,  flints,  and 
fragments  of  Roman  pottery.  Suddenly  the 
noise  became  less  deafening.  Nathan  Bale 
was  awaie  of  the  Rector's  presence,  "  How 
d'do?"  he  mutttxed,  grionbg,  dropping  his 
head  with  a  jerk.  "  Got  a  new  gauge  this 
morning.  Beauty,  isn't  it  ?  Jones's  patent. 
Sent  to  Birmingham  for  it.  Five-and-twenty 
shillings.  Not  so  much  danger  of  explosion 
now.  Jane  didn't  like  the  notion  of  explo- 
sion." 

Jane  had  disappeared,  leaving  the  Rector 
and  her  uncle  together.  It  wasi  a  new  and 
not  unwelcome  thing  foi  the  old  man  to 
have  an  intelli^t  aa(i  interested  visitor.  He 
explained  the  use  of  curious  tools,  some  of 
them  of  foreign  make.  He  exhibited  the 
model  of  Uie  ChUteau  D'And^.  expati^ii^ 
in  his  mmt  jerky  sentences,  upon  the  splen- 
doiu:  that  must  origuuUy  have  chanacterized 
that  fine  spedmea.  of  Renaissance  architec- 
ture. Then,  with  a  sudden  movement,  he 
thrust  the  model  out  of  sight  upon  a  shelf 
over  the  lathe.  Great  drops  of  rain  were  fall- 
ing upon  the  window  now ;  and,  as  the  old 
man  turned  to  open  the  drawers  of  a  cabinet, 
a  flash  of  lightning  illuminated  the  dusky 
room,  followed  by  the  heavy  roll  of  thunder. 
Nathan  grinned.  "  You  can't  go  yet  a  bit, 
young  man,"  he  said,  with  evident  pleasure. 

The  minutes  passed  rapi^y.  Each  of 
Nathan  Dale's  treasures  had  its  own  history ; 
and  while  the  Recbor  was  listening,  the  storm 
was  coming  nearer.  A  mingled  torrent  of  hail 
and  rain  dashed  heavily  upon  the  window- 
panes,  the  lightning  flakes  grew  more  vivid, 
the  thunder  rolled  and  craved  almost  un- 
ceasingly. Suddenly,  while  the  clock  in  the 
church-tower  was  still  striking  four,  Nathan 
rose  to  hb  feet.  "Tea-time,  Mr.,"  he  said 
abruptly.    "  Will  ya  hev  a  cup  o'  tea  ?  " . 

"  Thank  you,"  the  Rector  said,  with  some 
wonderment.  Then  he  hesitaJied.  Would  his 
unej^cted  presence  at  the  table  be  as  agree- 
able to  the  hostess  as  to  the  host?  But  the 
old  man  was  threading  the  narrow  passage, 
and  Mr.  Harcouxt  was  following  him.  Tea 
was  ai^>areQtly  quite  ready.  Jane  was  taking 
her  fwice  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

"  I  was  hoping  you  would  stay,"  she  said 
to  the  Rector,  indicating,  with  a  slight  bow, 
a  chair  opposite  to  a  pink-iaced  boy  with  a 
long  white  apron.  "  Don't  be  shy,  Thomas,"  j 


grinned  Nathan  Dale;  "and  don't  forget 
there's  no  goin'  oot  to-night.  Stepped  ower 
late  last  night."  Thomas  Baines  blushed  a 
little  pinker,  and  squared  his  elbows  a  little 
more  awkwardly,  as  he  helped  himself  to 
bread-and-butter.  That  was  the  only  iam^ 
tea- and  bread-and-butter ;  but  they  were  good 
of  their  kind.  Jane  sat  placidly  behind  her 
tea-cups,  pouring  out  tea,  mioistering  to  the 
ethos,  hiiadUng  things  with  a  certain  dvntii 
ness  of  touch,  and  hushed  and  silent  even 
more  than  was  her  wont  Perhaps  it  was  the 
terrible  storm,  the  Rector  thought  The  rain 
was  still  falling  in  torrents,  the  thunder  was 
crashing,  the  heavy  darkness  was  still  brood- 
ing. Doubtless  it  was  the  stonn  that  awed 
her  a  little. 

There  was  an  old  clock  ticking  in  a  tall 
case  in  the  ccmer.  At  precisely  ten  minutes 
past  four  Thomas  Baines  disappeared,  and 
John  LaroJs  took  his  place;  and  at  twenty 
minutes  past  the  chair  opposite  the  Rector 
was  empty  once  more.  Was  that  being 
business<Uke  ?  Mr.  Harcourt  wondered  with 
a  little  thrill  of  thankfulness.  He  was  leaxii' 
ing  to  respect  Jane  Fxaads  intensely;  he  bad 
only  admired  her,  and  pitied  her  somewhat 
before.  Six  weeks  ago  he  would  hardly  have 
thought  it  possible  for  any  woman  to  be  dig- 
nified under  such  circumstances,  and  now  be 
told  himself  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of 
the  most  d^nifled  woooan  he  had  ever  seen. 
Was  there  any  peculiar  grace  in  the  fashion 
of  her  old  grey  gown  ?  he  wondered,  as  she 
began  to  move  about  the  room,  her  tiny 
figure  flitting  lightly  and  softly  in  and  out 
They  liad  no  servant  then.  She  had  begun 
to  clear  away  the  remains  of  the  meal  herselC 
She  reminded  bin  of  tvo  lines  of  George 
Herbert's:— 

<*  Who-svam*  »  nam  w  for  Tkr  Im* 
MaJEM  ttuft  and  tb'  actios  fine." 

He  was  not  sure  as  to  what  laws  Jant  might 
be  obeying,  but  certainly  there  was  some- 
thing  hne  in  her  manner  of  putting  away  tea- 
cups* Would  he  have  admired  her  more  if 
she  had  been  sitting  at  a  bad  piano,  playing 
worse  music?  he  wondered;  or  would  she 
have  looked  more  gracefiil  with  a  croquet- 
mallet  in  her  hand?  The  very  thought  of 
these  Uiings  seemed  inwnj^us,  and  jarred 
upon  him  as  a  ballad  siwg  is  the  street  jars 
upon  the  ears  of  a  man  who  reads  an  heroic 
poem- 
He  had  not  been  reaiiiDg  a  poem,  but  had 
he  not  been  movuig  for  a  little  while  as  it 
were  in  the  atmosphere  of  one?  HadGeraint, 
watching  Enid,  the  "sureet  and  serviceable," 
asahe 
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"  Took  bis  cbargm  to  the  lUll, 
*  ■  •         .  «  ■ 

AwA  then,  becaiiM  tbeir  ball  moat  also  (em 

For  kitcben,  boiled  tbe  fl«ah,  md  nnad  the  boud, 

And  ktood  behind,  and  waitedon  the  tbice,"— 

had  ^  felt  the  change  in  heart  and  brain, 
and  the  glamour  of  the  change,  as  something 
that  could  only  be  indulged  as  ma  indu^  a 
felicitous  dream  between  sleefiing  and  waking? 
The  Rector  could  hardly  remember,  but  he 
took  down  the  "Idylls  of  the  King"  when 
he  went  home,  and  in  die  soft,  quiet  twilight 
that  followed  the  stortn  he  read  the  story 
twice ;  first  eagerly,  then  lii^erii^lyk  It  was 
a  foolish  thing  to  do,  and  somehow  he  felt 
that  it  was.  It  would,  have  been  much  better 
to  try  to  get  rid  of  any  passing  impressioot  he 
might  have  unconsciously  received  than  to 
have  deepened  and  sweetened  it  in  that  way. 
One  voice,  one  face,  haittted  him  ceaadessly ; 
and  his  sleeping  dreams  wne  even  more  vivid 
and  dangerous  diaa  the  waking  ones  tad 
been. 

And  there  was  change  in  Jane  Francis  toa 
When  Mr.  Harcourt  had  goni^  her  uade 


went  back  to  his  workroom,  and  Jane  sat 
down,  hardly  knowing  for  awhile  what  to 
think.  It  could  not  be  said  that  she  w:^  yet 
altogi^her  quite  at  ease  about  this  new  and 
pardaUy-known  cleigyman,  who  had  as  it 
were  thrust  himself  into  her  narrow  life;  bai 
she  was  no  moK  buidened  witii  any  sense  of 
irritation  or  £Use  shame.  She  had  been  nus- 
taken ;  this  she  acknoidedged  to  herself,  re- 
membering her  former  burst  of  feeling  with 
something  of  rq>entance.  She  iad  seen  him 
with  very  different  eyes  to-day ;  and  she  had 
seen  so  much  more  of  him,  enough  to  compel 
recognition  of  the  truth  and  earnestness  and 
conscientiousness  thatiras  in  him.  And  there 
was  a  certain  simplicity  about  hiin,  too,  that 
she  liked ;  he  said  directly  and  without  hesi- 
tatitHi  the  thing  he  wanted  to  say.  And  for 
all  his  smiles  and  radiancies,  he  was  a  man 
who  could  sympathise  and  understand.  Cer- 
tainly she  had  been  mistaken ;  and  diere  was 
relief  in  feeling  &at  she  had.  She  would 
no  more  be  so  quick  to  decide  if  any  new 
penm  shonki  cross  her  path. 
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HAVE  OUT  readers  any  definite  idea  what 
a  Re£c»matoTy  is  like  ?  Do  they  fancy 
it  is  necessarily  a  grim,  prisiHwlike  plac^  with 
grated  windows  and  lugh  walls,  where  the 
yornig  czeatures  who,  by  force  of  circum- 
stances mainly,  have  ^en  into  vice  and 
crim^  work  out  a  period  of  dull  misery — 
incesuut^  drilled  and  driven — by  way  of 
expiation  to  that  "  socie^,"  which  wronged 
them  by  not  finding  access  to  them  before 
they  made  themselves  ameuaisle  to  the  law  ? 
Let  our  readers,  if  they  think  so,  come  with,  us 
for  a  Uttle  while.  Fancy  a  gentle  voUey  sweep- 
iit^  away  into  soft,  wooded  slopes,  over  which 
tiie  thin  mist  of  early  October  b^ins  to  creep, 
adding  depth  of  colour  and  beauty  to  the  land- 
scape. For  a  mile  or  so,,  we  follow  a  road  that 
winds  up  and  down  in  most  delicious  way 
through  avenues  of  k^  trees ;  and  suddenly, 
at  a  turning,  we  catdi,  throngh  lm>ad  frin^s 
of  foliage,  a  glimpse  of  a  tower,  and  vriiite 
stonewalls — lookmg  as  tfaoo^  aknost  fi'esh 
from  the  mason's  handr— and,  nearer,  the 
frontage  of  a  building  in  the  early  EngUsh 
style.  From  descriptions  we  have  got,  we 
(ajicy  this  must  be  the  place  we  are  in  search 
of,  and  we  make  our  way  inside.  This  is 
easy.  There  is  no  locked  gate  even :  we 
advance  up  the  main  path  without  question 
asked  ot  notice  taken,  save  by  a  dog  or  two, 


who  soon  sadsfy  themsehoea  we  mean  no 
harm,  and  quietly  retire.  A  beaubhU  cluster 
of  houses — set  in  the  midst  of  trim  gardens, 
where  late  geraniamB  and  dahlias  stiU  linger 
aioagside  of  vegetables  and  golden  fruie&— 
stand  within  a  few  paces  of  ^tdi  other,  with 
what  is  dearly  a  ch^>el  in  die  midst  Ix»k- 
ing  round,  we  see  to  the  i%ht,  at  some  short 
distance,  another  house  simikr  to-  the  one 
near  us,  backed  by  what  is  evidently  a  brick- 
fieid,  for  the  kifai  is  smoking,  and  the  drab, 
straw-covered  ranges  show  coiiclnsivelyt  and 
tell  of  work  done ;  then  straight  over  yonder 
on  the  height  is  another  house,  and  a  Uttle  to 
the  right  of  it  what  seems  a  fanu-ateading ; 
to  the  left  stili  uiothcr  house,  with  favouring 
screen  of  sheltering  trees,  and  yet  fiirther  on 
there,  nestling  in  a  hollow,  anothor,  with  such 
an  unmistakable  general  likeness  to  the  rest 
XhMX  we  fed  it  must  have  some  association 
with  them,  though  there  is  no  wall,  liig^ 
hedge,  or  outstanding  boundary  definitdy  tO' 
mark  them  off  to  the-  eye  &om  the  neigh- 
bouring properties  as  we  look.  All  is  open 
and  bet:  of  outlet  as  any  &rm  could  be. 

We  are  soon  joined  by  a  gentkman  who 
has  arranged  to  lead  us  over  the  place,  and 
we  accordingly  set  out  with  biira  for  a 
stroll  over  it  As  we  go,  he  tells  us,  with  a 
touch  of  pardonable  g^^eWy  fefe^Ogle 
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home  was  celebrated  only  a  few  weeks  since, 
and  that,  of  course,  the  outside  aspect  of 
things  is  not  guiU  so  attractive  as  it  was 
before  the  crops  were  taken  off  the  fields ; 
but  that  as  the  harvest  was  good,  there  is  the 
less  reason  to  regret  this.  We  pass  lads  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  or  seventeen,  bearing  varions 
commodities — active,  healthy,  cheerful-look- 
ing,— and  come  on  groups  engaged  in  stack- 
ing straw;  white  beyond  them  a  second  and 
yet  larger  detachment  are  engaged  on  a  field 
with  the  spade,  which  is  of  course  an  im- 
portant implement,  where,  as  in  this  case,  the 
plough  is  dispensed  with.  We  peep  into  bam 
and  smithy  and  au*penter's  shop,  into  shoe- 
making  and  tailoring  shops,  and  so  on,  to 
see  relays  of  boys,  from  three  or  four  to  four- 
teen or  more,  busy  at  work.  Here  are  cow- 
boys attending  to  their  charges,  and  others 
busy  in  other  departments.  Reaching  the 
house  on  the  height,  we  are  led  inside. 
School-room  and  dining-hall,  loffy,  airy  dor< 
mitories,  bath-rooms,  neat  kitdien,  and  all 
accessories  are  found  in  admirable  order; 
and  one  little  suggestive  comer,  not  to  be 
found  in  every  house,  gives  the  first  practical 
suggestion  of  where  we  really  are.  It  is  a 
prison-cell ;  for  we  are  at  the  Redhill  Farm- 
School  or  Reformatory,  and  sometimes — 
though  more  rarely  than  would  be  believed 
by  most  people — it  is  needed.  The  first  peep 
into  it  gives  a  sudden  chill,  like  a  shadow 
suddenly  falling  on  yoa  in  the  sunlight 

The  next  idea  which  forcibly  strikes  you 
as  you  proceed  on  your  round,  is  how  town- 
bred  boys  who  bad  been  forced  into  crime, 
and  convicted,  it  may  be,  several  times,  are 
got  to  stay  in  such  a  place  as  this.  You  hint 
to  your  guide  what  is  on  your  mind.  He 
smiles,  tells  you  that  there  are  over  three  hun- 
dred boys  in  the  farm,  which  consists  of  some 
three  hundred  acres,  and  asks  you  if  you 
could  indicate  the  boundaries.  He  enjoys 
your  puzzled  look  as  you  gaze  round,  seeing 
nothing  but  low,  ordinary  hedges,  and  then 
points  out  to  you  the  limits,  saying,  "  Not 
much  trouble  to  run  away  if  a  boy  wants,  you 
see ;  but  it  is  very  odd  that,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, they  don't  want  Andeven  when  they  do," 
he  goes  on,  "  it  is  generally  from  the  restless- 
ness that  comes  sometimes  on  boys  anywhere 
— even  at  the  best  public  schools — rather 
than  anything  in  itself  criminal."  One  fellow, 
he  told  us,  after  fair  trial,  said,  "  Well,  if  I  could 
only  get  out  for  once,  just  to  kick  my  heels 
and  show  my  old  friends  that  I'm  free,  I'd  do 
anything,  and  never  seek  away  again  " — which 
indicates  spirit,  and  shows  that  the  material  to 
work  on  is  not  all  bad  even  in  a  reformatory. 


Naturally  enough,  led  on  by  this  topic,  our 
guide  proceeds  to  give  us  an  anecdote  of  a 
recent  American  visitor,  who  was  at  first 
much  puzzled  in  the  same  way  as  we  were,, 
but  after  some  reflection  said :  "  I've  got  it. 
First,  I  guess  the  boy,  ^o  had  meant  to  be 
off  the  very  first  chance,  says  to  himself, 
*  Well,  this  is  a  fine  place ;  I'd  like  to  have  a 
look  round.  I'll  stay  on  for  a  day  or  two- 
and  see  what  it's  all  like:  as  there's  no 
gates  nor  walls,  I  can  of  course  go  any  time 
I  choose.'  So  he  finds  there's  a  deal  to  see, 
and  day  by  day,  as  he  finds  plenty  chances 
of  going,  he  puts  it  off  till  he  begins  to  feel 
he'd  better  just  stay  on  and  make  himself 
comfortable."  And  our  guide  evidently  en- 
dorses this  view,  and  thinks  there's  a  "  deal' 
of  human  nature  "in  it;  but  he  adds,  "  We- 
don't  forget  to  malce  it  rather  hot  for  them  if 
they  do  run  off,  you  know."  And  then,  of 
course,  that  cell  we  saw  comes  into  requisi- 
tion, and  a  boy  may  find  himself  confined 
there  on  low  fare  for  three  days  or  so  after  a 
good  birching. 

As  we  walk  on  we  are  enlightened  on  vari- 
ous of  the  economics  of  the  jilace : — how  the 
family  system  prevails  ;  each  of  the  five 
houses — called  after  their  respective  founders. 
Queen's,  Garston's,  Gladstone's,  Waterland's, 
and  Gumey's — having  at  their  head  !i  father 
and  mother,  the  former  being  teacher  and  the 
latter  matron.  There  are  about  sixty  boys  in 
each  house ;  more  than  this  it  is  hardly  found 
possible  to  look  after  with  such  strict  over- 
sight as  is  needful,  along  with  the  grtat  free- 
dom which  is  allowed  faer^  and  which  ,  is- 
found  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerfiil  influ- 
ences in  the  direction  of  real  reform.  There 
is  a  regular  system  of  rewards,  and  everj-thing 
is  done  that  can  be  done  to  stimulate  worthy  i 
emulation,  A  list  of  the  names  of  the  best-  j 
behaved  lads  is  each  month  prominently  sus-  | 
pended  on  the  wall  of  each  dining-hall  aiid 
school-room,  where  it  can  be  seen  as  the  in- 
mates sit  either  at  meals  or  at  lessons.  Nor 
is  the  reward  limited  to  this  merely  honorary 
shape.  In  addition  to  a  small  wage  allowed 
to  each  boy  for  work  done,  he  becomes  en- 
titled to  one  penny  a  week  if  he  has  beea 
on  the  hst  ot  merit  for  three  months,  .three 
halfpence  if  for  eight  months,  and  threepence 
if  for  twelve  months  j  the  money  being  kept 
in  tmst,  till  stated  times,  by  the  master,  who 
deducts  from  it  any  fine  that  may  have  been 
imposed.  If  a  boy  misbehaves  himself, 
he  forfeits  the  time  won,  and  must  begin 
again.  Further,  it  is  only  the  boys  who  have 
for  a  certain  period  been  on  this  list  who  are 
aUowed  to  go  on  errands  o^.^^/^^ag^^ 
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who  are  relieved  from  farm-work  to  enter  on 
any  of  the  several  trades  carried  on  in  the 
I  establishment.  Holidays  also  are  regulated 
I  by  this  list,  and  certain  advantages  of  diet, 
;  Farm-work  itself  is,  of  course,  the  most 
i  <iseful  kind  of  training  for  those  lads,  most 
I  of  whom  will  emigrate ;  but,  in  addition  to 
die  inducements  which  the  learning  of  a 
4Taflt  holds  out  to  the  boy,  the  thing  is  of 
economic  consequence,  as  the  work  is  got 
{lone  chea^  and  handier  on  the  ground. 
Emulation  is  also  kept  up  between  the  several 
houses  by  various  means — one  being  a  shield 
of  honour,  which  is  suspended  on  the  wall 
in  the  chapel — a  really  neat,  beautiful  little 
place  of  worship,  with  tasteful  reredos  and 
several  painted  windows,  presented  by 
various  friends,  and  by  boys  ^Vho  have  left 
the  Farm  and  done  well  in  the  world — ^where 
the  inmates  of  the  most  meritorious  house 
for  the  time  being  are  seated.  A  force  of 
public  opinion  is  thus  generated  and  sus- 
tained, which  has  enabled  those  in  charge  of 
the  institution  to  dispense  with  mudi  of  the 
espionage  which  would  otherwise  be  neces- 
sary ;  and  the  most  is  made  that  can  be 
made  of  kindliness,  and  consideration,  and 
study  of  individual  temperaments.  In  addi- 
tion, little  blocks  of  ground,  attached  to  each 
house,  are  laid  out  as  gardens,  which  the  boys 
are  encouraged  to  take  an  interest  in  by  prizes 
given  at  the  Harvest  Home ;  and  these  gar- 
dens, besides,  really  form  an  ornament. 

We  presume  it  hardly  needs  to  be  satd 
that  work  and  school  alternate  according  to 
a  graduated  list  of  qualifications  on  the  part 
of  the  boys.  Some  are  half-timers;  others 
attend  evening  school  only ;  and  some,  who 
Jiave  reached  their  seventeenth  or  eighteenth 
year,  and  have  attained  pretty  well  all  the 
-school  learning  that  is  professedly  given,  are 
almost  wholly  relieved  from  school  attend- 
ance, that  they  may  the  more  completely 
■perfect  themselves  in  their  crafts  before  going 
-out  into  the  world,  when  they  are  provided 
"with  an  excellent  serviceable  outfit. 

We  were  told,  and  we  believe  it,  that  the 
transformation  which  a  few  weeks'  work  will 
effect  on  a  boy  is  something  wholly  wonderful. 
AVhen  the  boys  come  first,  fresh  from  the  gaol 
or  the  magistrate,  they  have  a  hang-dog  skulk- 
ing look,  and  a  total  lack  of  healthy  colour : 
a  few  days'  work  on  the  field  or  in  the  garden, 
and  a  cluinge  begins — a  healthy  flush  on  the 
-cheek  and  an  open  look  are  already  to  be 
seen,  and  by-and-byan  upright  manly  carriage 
develops  itself,  aided,  no  doubt,  in  some 
degree,  by  the  excellent  drill  lessons 
^through  which  they  are  put — thrice  a  week  as 


a  family,  and  once  every  Saturday  in  a  general 
meeting  of  the  whole  Home.  Marching  to 
the  music  of  their  good  brass  band,  it  is 
a  pleasant  sight  to  see  them,  especially 
if  one  thinks  of  what  they  were  and  what 
they  might  have  been.  We  can  say  that  a 
more  sturdy,  manly  set  of  boys  it  has  not  for 
long  been  our  lot  to  see. 

And  let  it  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed 
that  we  have  here  picked  cases,  that  are 
regarded  as  especially  favourable  by  the 
magistrate  or  others.  Owing  to  the  opening 
of  so  man^  industrial  schools  and  other 
agencies  during  the  past  few  years,  the  ten- 
dency at  Redhill  has  been  to  slip  into  the 
reception  of  the  worst  cases  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency— tin  now  such  cases  as  can  be 
efficiently  dealt  with  elsewhere  are  declined 
by  them.  At  first  the  Philanthropic  Society 
devoted  its  attention  to  the  children  of  crimi- 
nals as  well  as  to  boys  who  bad  themselves 
actually  fallen  into  crime ;  but,  owing  to  the 
founding  of  such  homes  as  that  at  Battery 
House,  Winchester,  the  officials  at  Redhill 
regard  themselves  a&  above  that "  innocent 
prey,"  and  look  for  larger  game.  Every  boy 
here  has  been  convicted,  and  in  some  cases 
many  convictions  have  been  recorded  against 
them. 

It  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  that 
people  should  at  the  first  blush  be  rather 
horrified  at  the  idea  of  having  a  colony  of 
young  thieves  and  criminals  set  down  beside 
them,  and  fear  that  their  more  valuable  com- 
modities would  be  no  longer  safe.  When  the 
society  resolved  to  remove  from  London  to 
the  country,  they  had  considerable  difiiculties 
to  lace  in  that  regard.  Indeed,  they  owe  one 
of  their  largest  donations  to  tiiis  very  fear. 
They  had  been  in  terms  for  a  small  estate, 
and  had  nearly  come  to  an  arrangement 
respecting  it,  when  a  lady  presented  herself 
before  the  treasurer  and  begged  of  him  not 
to  proceed  with  the  purchase  of  the  property 
next  to  hers.  What  could  she  do  with  a 
crowd  of  young  thieves  always  about  ?  The 
treasurer  assured  her  there  was  no  help  for  it, 
and  that  the  boys  would  be  well  watched. 
But  she  was  not  satisfied  ;  and  at  length  she 
said  that  she  would  give  j^i, coo  if  they 
would  but  give  this  land  up  and  try  elsewhere. 
They  did  accept  the  ^^1,000,  and  try  else- 
where ;  and  the  proper^  at  Redhill  was  found 
instead,  and  has  answered  so  well  lhax  the 
committee  regard  the  lady's  interference  as 
extremely  fortunate.  And  with  regard  to  what 
the  lady  feared,  how  have  things  turned  out  ? 
No  neighbour  has  ever  been  disturbed  or  any- 
I  thing  of  value  stolen — fruit  only  having  sorne-j  p 
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times  been  taken  from  gardens.  Instead,  the 
managers  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  at- 
tentions of  those  near  them  sometimes  tend  to 
spoil  their  prot^g^s,  whilst  they  have  far  more 
demands  for  labour  in  the  way  of  assistance 
in  farm-work  than  they  are  quite  willing  to 
comply  with  —  notwithstanding  that  the 
farmers  and  others  themselves  uadertake  to 
look  after  the  bc^  I 

And  if  this  may  seem  too  much  a  rose- 
oofeur  statanent.  statistics  may  be  brought 
fomard  here.  Let  us  say,  however,  before 
citing  them,  that  die  officials  at  Redhill  do 
not,  as  at  Mettray  (wludi,  as  ve  ^1  see, 
deserves  to  be  regarded  as,  m  one  point  of 
view,  the  model  of  this  institution,  aitd  in 
another  not),  reckon  only  against  tlMmselves 
as  lapsed  those  who  have  been  actually  re- 
ported as  reconvicted  by  thi  prison  officials, 
but  do,  with  all  strictness,  themselves  follow 
up  and  enter  against  their  own  side  all  cases 
whether  directly  reported  from  prison-books 
or  not.  And  not  only  so.  But  the  Redhill 
reporters  make  no  distinction,  where  dis- 
tinction m^ht  well  be  made.  If  a  former 
inmate,  led  by  companions,  falls  into  a  row 
that  can  by  a  policeman  be  constnied  into  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  or  is  found  for  once 
"  drunk  and  incapable,"  that  is  enou^ ;  he 
is  forthwitii  entered  as  re-conWcted,  axid  may 
remain  for  several  years  a  false  unit  bearing 
undeserved  tes^ony  against  the  success  of 
their  training.    But  what  do  statistics  say  ? 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  school  at 
Redhill,  in  1849,  2,565  '  b<^  have  been 
admitted;  2,261  discharged;  of  whom  1,107 
emitted.  In  tiie  four  years  ended  31st 
December,  1873,  338  hoys  were  dis- 
charged, of  whom  173  anigrated.  The 
result  being  ^t  91.41  per  cent,  are  not 
re>convictea ;  6.80  per  cent,  are  re-convicted ; 
1.77  per  cent,  are  unknown.  And  it  is  a 
very  valuable  rider  even  to  this  encouraging 
list  of  figures  that  of  those  reconvicted,  one- 
seventh  have  recovered  their  character,  are 
now  living  honestly  and  doing  well. 

Even  suppose  we  accept  the  statistics 
witliout  any  qualifications  from  the  above 
remarks,  is  this  not  a  very  remarkable  result  ? 
Poor  waifs,  cast  into  the  turbid  stream  to 
sink  or  swim,  were  they  not  worth  the  trouble 
spent  upon  them  with  this  grand  result  ?  Of 
boys  well-bom,  well-bred,  and  well-educated, 
we  fear  almost  as  great  a  percentage  do  not 
"do  well,"  and  are  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
their  parents  and  friends.  These  ''Chiklren 
of  the  State,"  at  all  events,  seem  to  reg  ard 
well  the  attentions  bestowed  upon  them,  uid 
even  in  die  economical  point  criT  view,  we  find 


that  care  and  kindness  are  the  best  of  invest-  | 

ments.  I 
But  we  return  for  a  moment  to  our  statistics,  j 
To  bring  the  figures  just  given  close  to  the 
comprehension  even  of  die  cursory  reader, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  show  what  a  valu-  ' 
able  agent  emigration  is  in  the  securing  of 
this  grand  result,  let  us  quote  the  words  of  ' 
Mr.  Walters,  the  Chaplain,  spoken  at  the  last  , 
"  Harvest  Home :"—  | 

"  Speaking  to  the  friends  sround  him  right  snd 
led,  laths  than  to  the  boys,  he  would  tell  them  what 
had  been  the  results  ia  three  yean  to  December,  1873. 
Of  the  two  hundred  and  &uy-four  discharged,  one  ' 
hundred  and  thiity-eight  emigrated,  and  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  got  emfdoymeot  at  home.  Of  all  tliese 
caBes  ninety  per  cent  were  not  reconvicted,  «^t 
and  a  quarter  per  oent.  were  ve-convicted,  and  not 
quite  two  per  cent,  were  unknown.  That  was,  sup- 
posing that  in  1870,  one  hundred  boys  were  seated 
Against  that  wall,  and  all  went  to  Canada,  the  result 
would  be  that  mp  to  tUs  time  «nly  three  would  have 
disapp<rinted  them,  while  liimlj  im  11  would  be  living 
honestly,  never  b^ng  in  prison,  and  most  of  them 
respectable,  and  many  of  tnem  married,  and  some  of 
them  not  only  family  men,  but  farming  land  of  their 
own.  Now,  supposing  ^ere  were  one  hundred  boyt  | 
on  the  other  side  of  the  table  who  remained  at  home, 
the  result  would  be  that  not  three,  but  fifteen  would 
have  fallen  back  into  prison,  so  it  was  tttsy  to  see  the 
differocebetweenhomedisponlsandemigration.  He  ' 
was  glad  to  be  idile  to  give  so  good  an  account  of  the 
school,  and  to  say  that  in  the  course  of  seventeen  years 
be  was  never  able  to  record  such  good  resulu,  for  pre- 
viously so  small  a  per-centage  of  relapses  as  eight  and 
a  qimrter  per  c«it.  had  never  been  reached,  though  in  , 
the  previous  year  it  vas  only  ci^t  and  three-quarters — 
that  was  to  say  that  only_  eight  hoys  out  of  eveiy  hun- 
dred had  relapsed  into  crime.  It  was  the  boys  who  had 
behaved  thoroughly  well  in  the  school  who  were  the 
most  prosperous  in  the  worid,  so  that  if  they  could  give 
a  satinactoty  acooontof  the  fellovs  in  the  school,  Uiey 
would  be  able  to  ^rca  satisfikctory  tccomt  of  them 
when  they  went  out  in  the  woild.  He  could  go  on 
talking  for  a  long  time  about  incidents  in  the  school. 
Two  of  the  ibnnei  inmates  had  figared  in  the  Asfaantee 
war,  and  some  yeaiB  ago  a  boy  from  Gladstone's  came 
back  with  a  silver  medal  for  saving  a  number  of 
lives.  One  boy  named  Hill  had  taken  one  hundred 
and  fot^  acres  <^  land  in  Vennont,  and  he  and  his 
lm>ther,  who  also  had  been  in  tbe  school,  w«l«d  it 
together.  He  now  wrote  to  him  {Mr.  Walters)  to 
teilhint  he  was  mairied,  and  liad  a  babysevoi  months 
old.  There  was  one  feature  in  the  conduct  of  the  [ 
boys  to  which  he  would  allude,  for  he  did  not  wish 
his  friends  present  to  go  away  under  die  impression 
the  boys  wen  all  black  die^  OntheuthofAueost 
a  hay-stack  had  cau^t  &e  torn  over-heating,  and  he 
was  bound  to  mention  the  great  encouragement  which 
he  and  all  others  connected  had  Feceived  from  the 
conduct  of  the  boys  on  that  occasion.  In  the  pour- 
ing rain  they  stood  thae  in  two  relays  of  thirty-eight  ' 
bojrs  each,  ready  to  work  the  engine  when  it  arrived  from  ; 
Rdgate,  and  never  was  he  more  impreased  than  by  j 
the  energy  and  patience  &eie  lads  exhibited.  If  they 
could  put  that  ^irit  into  all  the  boys,  he  had  no  fear 
but  tluit  there  mnld  be  no  relapses  at  all.  It  was 
only  right  that  he  should  speak  of  the  boys,  and  he 
hoped  they  would  remember  there  were  other  things 
besides  haystacks  on  fire  which  called  for  heroic  ecu-  ' 
rage  and  {Mticnt  endnanoe." 

ni,  ,11,,. M  I,,,  Cru:^Q]i 
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I  Though  in  honesty,  it  must  be  said,  that 
I  the  impTisonments  and  birchings  had  some- 
j  what  increased  in  1873,  yet  during  eleven 
*  months  of  the  year  there  Iwd  been  no  deser- 
tions^ and  only  two  in  the  whole  year,  a  very 
'  happy  condition  of  matters^  more  espe- 
;  cialiy  that  this  period  was  sigtMlised  by 
peculiar  progress  gCBcrally.  Now  we  turn 
to  other  aspects  of  the  statistics.  We 
find  that  seventy-five  boys  were  admitted  in 
187^— 4he  bulk  of  Uiem  from  the  coimties  of 
Kent,  Middlesex,  and  Surrey.  Of  these 
twenty-one  had  been  convicted  only  once, 
and  fifty-three  more  than  once,  their  crimes 
in  the  bulk  of  the  cases,  theft  Of  the 
fif^-three  who  bad  been  more  ttian  once 
coBvicted,  the  parents  of  the  majority 
were  either  dead,  or  were  themselves  criminal 
or  of  bad  chaiacter.  Of  the  seven^>four, 
nineteen  could  neither  read  nor  write ;  four- 
teen could  read  only  very  imperfectly,  twenty- 
three  could  read  aad  write  imperfectly,  and 
eighteen  could  read  or  write  fitiriy,  but  not 
one  of  tin  serea^-four  could  read  and  write 
well;^  and  seventeen  did  not  even  know  the 
alphabet  The  terms  of  detention  were : 
ninelcH'  three  years,  twenty^wo  for  four  years, 
and  fotty-three  for  five  years.  Their  ages  on 
admission  were:  eight  fiom  ten  to  twelve, 
thirty-three  from  twelve  to  fourteen,  thirty- 
three  frffln  fourteen  to  sixteen.  Thirty-six 
had  been  twice  convicted,  eleven  three  times, 
two  four  times,  two  five  times,  one  seven 
times,  and  one  ten  times.  The  educational 
state  of  the  school  on  December  31st,  1873, 
was  this:  one  hundred  and  two  could  read 
and  write  well,  one  hundred  and  ten  &irly, 
ninety-five  imperfectly,  and  one  could  not 
read  or  write  at  aU. 

The  whole  histmy  of  the  Philanthropic 
Sodety's  RefOTmatory  School  is  a  practical 
testimony  in  favour  of  the  sepazate  or  £unily 
system,  whidi  is  now  so  dosdy  associated 
wiA  the  nnne  of  ^e  great  German,  Wichem, 
at  the  Hamburg  Rauhe  Haus ;  while  it  de- 
monstrates the  soundness  and  the  general 
applicability  of  the  great  principle  which  M. 
de  Metz  first  systematic^ly  applied  at  the 
famous  French  Mettray  Agricultural  Colony, 
This  principle  is,  that  there  is  no  such  resto- 
sative  to  h«Uth  and  self-respect  and  morality 
as  the  primitive  labour  of  cultivating  the 
earth,  especially  amongst  the  young.  Well 
mi^t  M.  de  Metz,  when,  during  the  re<%nt 
mnco-Oennan  War,  he  visited  Redhill  a 
second  time,  exclaim,  when  looking  over  it 
from  the  height  near  the  central  building, 
Un  ^rand  dieveloppment  I"  It  has  been  a 
long  time  in  developing  into  its  present  com- 
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plete  fonn,  however,  and  is  an  instance  of  the 
advantages  of  wise  delay  and  prudent  return 
to  *'  first  thoughts."  It  was  founded  in  1 788', 
when  three  or  four  cottages  were  hired  in 
Hackney,  then  a  mere  suburb,  and  teachers 
and  superintendents  placed  over  them.  Un- 
happily this  system  was,  after  some  years,  in- 
terrupted for  an  associated  institution  on  a 
larger  scale,  located  on  a  plot  of  ground  in 
St  Geo^Vin-the-Fields.  Here  the  plan  of 
more  rigid  classification  and  division  was  at- 
tempted, the  primary  broad  leading  line  being 
a  "R^<irm'*  or  preparatoiy  school,  and  a 
mantr&ctory,  to  which  Uie  children  in  the 
Reform  were  transferred  when  they  had 
shown  some  degree  of  improvement.  This 
was  made  the  more  necessary,  as  at  that  rime 
the  society  paid  attention  to  Uie  unconvicted 
children  of  criminals,  both  boys  and  girls,  as 
well  as  to  juveniles  who  had  actually  fallen 
into  crime.  In  z8o6  it  obtuned  a  special 
act  of  incorporation  from  the  legislature,  and 
in  return  rendered  service  by  receiving 
juveniles  from  Millbank  and  other  prisons. 
The  schools  continued  in  this  form  at  St 
Geo^e's-in-the-Fieids  for  neariy  forty  years, 
when,  in  1845,  owing  to  new  agencies  coming 
into  operation,  the  society  j^iandoned  their 
attention  to  the  children  of  convicts,  to  con- 
centrate their  strength  on  the  reformation  of 
criminal  boys.  In  1848,  a  deputation  of  the 
committee  visited  the  French  Mettray,  the 
result  being  that,  with  some  modifications — 
chiefly  in  the  way  of  subduing  the  details  of 
military  order  introduced— -it  was  resolved 
to  form  and  to  conduct  such  a  home  in  Eng- 
land, with  agriculture  as  the  staple  employ- 
ment A  special  committee  was  appointed, 
and,  after  some  difficulty,  a  suitable  rite  was 
found.  "  In  less  than  nine  months  from  the 
time  of  projecting  this  scheme,  ;£'3,5oo  were 
raised  towards  the  necessary  expenses  of  the 
undeitakii^,  and  Her  Majesty  and  Prince 
Albert  were  so  interested,  that  His  Royal 
Highness  undertook  to  lay  the  first  stone  of 
the  new  institution,  whidi  he  accordingly 
did  at  Redhill,  on  the  30th  of  April,  1849, 
where  the  socaetj'  had  purchased  a  fhsehold 
estate  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  its 
London  property,  and  the  liberal  donations 
of  its  friends." 

While  all  scope  possible  is  given  to  the 
Family  system,  some  centralisation  is  of 
course  essential  There  is  a  general  matron, 
who  receives  and  distributes  lUl  store  o{  pro- 
visions, beddu^  and  clotiiing,  and  supep 
intends  ibe  general  domestic  arrangements. 
There  is  one  baker  for  the  whole  institution, 
who,  asristed  by  'two  boys,  daily  provides  aM 
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the  houses  with  bread,  and' makes  suet  pud- 
dings, which  serve  as  dinners  twice  a  week. 
Besides  a  small  sick-room  in  each  of  the 
houses,  there  is  a  central  infirmary  near  the 
chapel — most  admirably  contrived  and  venti- 
lated— where  the  sick  boys  are  sent  who  re- 
quire the  attentions  of  the  medical  officers 
and  nurse.  There  is  also  one  laundry  for  all 
the  houses,  attached  to  one  of  the  houses, 
where,  under  a  laundress,  the  boys  do  the 
school  washing  every  week.  The  boys  meet 
at  drill  once  a  week,  and  at  chapel  every 
day ;  and  thus  a  common  life,  and  interest  and 
sympathy,  are  maintained.  Mr.  Trevarthen, 
the  secretary — to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
much  trouble  taken,  and  information  most 
readily  and  pleasantly  comfnmiicated  to  us — 
thus  writes  of  the  chapel  services  in  a  sketch 
of  the  "  Principles  and  Working  of  the 
Society : 

"The  free  nse  and  teaching  of  the  Bible,  with 
hymns  and  prayers  in  their  own  langnage,  give  the 
Managers  of  Refonnatorie*  in  England  a  very  power- 
ful source  of  penooal  influence.  Any  one  who  visits 
o^Fann  School  and  sees  the  boys  (now  upwards  of 
three  hundred  in  number)  in  chapel,  or  in  their  ordinanr 
devotional  exercises,  must  be  struck  at  the  individual 
attenUon  and  interest  which  they  manifest.  Kindness 
and  patience,  constantly  and  assiduously  exhibited  in 
manner  and  action,  attach  the  boy  to  his  instructor, 
and  make  htm  feel  him  to  be  fat;  friend.  Justice 
appeals  to  that  sense  of  Right  anid  Wrong  which  is 
more  or  less  in  every  English  Jad,  and  awakens  the 
principle  oiDuty,which  gradually  leads  him  to  choose 
the  good  and  refuse  the  evil  because  he  ought.  Em- 
ployment—not too  severe,  yet  continuous  and  varied 
—occupies  the  mind  and  distracts  the  thoughts  from 
then  formei  vicious  and  unworthy  objects,  and,  when 
coupled  with  small  wages  or  rewards,  enlists  the  lad's 
self-mterest  as  he  gradually  feels  himseir  becoming 
the  sell-sustaining  dnd-ind^wnderrt  man." 

It  will  readily  occur  to  any  one  that  the 
labour  which  the  Society  takes  upon  itself  in 
the  eventual  disposal  of  the  boys,  and  the 
looking  after  them  when  they  have  left  the 
school,  is  as  important  and  as  arduous  as  the 
actual  training  and  teaching  whilst  there ;  nay. 
It  is  in  one  respect  even  more  so,  inasmuch 
as  It  IS  more  difficult.  Yet  upon  it,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  depends  the  whole  success 
of  their  enterprise.  The  Society  claims  to  be 
judged  by  results— by  the  good  behaviour  of 
the  boys  in  the  woridj  and  it  may  well  and 
fairly  solicit  from  the  British  people,  for  whom 
It  does,  and  has  done,  so  important  a  work, 
liberal  assistance  to  do  justice  to  itself.  Now, 
It  turns  out  that  emigration,  though  four  times 
deartt"  at  first,  is  eventually  four  times  cheaper 
than  home  disposal— where  the  temptations 
set  before  the  young  lad  are  so  much  strongei 


than  abroad.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  ' 
Mr.  Walters  brings  out  this  point : —  | 

'  "  Within  the  ten  years  from  1858—68,  we  reduced 
the  cost  of  emigraUon  bom£zi  i^.  to£ti  Sr.  pa  ; 
boy.   The  present  cost  of  emigratiott  to  Canada  is  i 
about  10  guineas  per  boy,  of  home  disposals  it  is 
about  £2  lot.;  mv  last  returns  show  that  our  loss  of  , 
emigrants  by  relapse  into  crime  is  about  six  per  cent., 
and  our  loss  of  home  disposals  about  twenty-four  per  ' 
cent. :  so  that,  financially,  emigration  is  now  about  four 
times  as  costly  as  home  disposal,  but  morally,  home 
disposal  ia  fotu-  times  as  costly  as  emigration.  .... 

*•  Work  ao  costly  as  emigraticm,  even  after  all  our 
economy,  so  necessary,  as  the  very  key-stone  of  our  | 
operations,  and  attended  by  such  marked,  continuous, 
and  growing  success,  demands  and  deserves  every  ' 
effort  to  maintain  it  in  vigour  and  efficiency.   I  am 
glad  to  say  that  the  counties  and  boroughs,  from 
which  we  receive  boys,  generally  appreciate   our  I 
desire  to  send  abroad  as  many  ss,  in  our  judgment,  ' 
need  this  mode  of  disposal,  and  so  the  expenses  o( 
the  majority  of  onr  emigrants  are  provided  for.  But 
in  the  ten  years  to  which  this  paper  refers,  the  Philan- 
thropic Society  has  spent  nearly   2,50c  of  its  own 
funds  in  this  way  alone,  chiefly  on  bcws  sent  to  us 
from  the  London  Police  Courts ;  and  although  these 
demands  upon  us  have  very  greatly  diminished  in  the  I 
last  five  yeais,  yet  similar  cases  are  continually  occur-  ' 
ring  from  time  to  time,  which  our  own  diminished  I 
resources  are  inadequate  to  meet,  and  these  cases  are 
now  on  the  increase  ^in." 

And  Mr.  Trevarthen,  in  the  sketch  fi-ora 
which  we  have  already  quoted,  thus  supple- 
ments Mr.  Walters ;— 

«' Sfltisfiictoty  as  have  been  the  results  ol  the  work, 
much  greater  success  would,  doubUess,  be  attained 
were  funds  forthcoming  more  plentifully  to  assist  in 
the  eventual  disposal  of  the  boys.   It  is  not  enough  ! 
to  tnira  a  boy  in  improved  habits  of  life  and  teach  him  '. 
higher  views  of  his  duty  and  privileges:  very  much,  I 
indeed,  depends  on  the  sphere  in  which  he  is  after-  ' 
wards  placed,  and  heuce  the  greatesi  importance  is  I 
always  attached  to  the  mode  of  disposal  which  has  to 
be  adopted  when  a  boy  is  about  to  leave  the  scUooI, 
and  eveiy  eflOTt  is  used  to  give  deserving  lads  a  good  I 
start  m  life,  by  finding  them  suitable  employment  * 
either  by  emigration  or  otherwise. 

"In  the  last  three  years  £b,(,i7  has  been  expended 
by  the  ^^oclety  m  the  training  and  dbposal  of  boys 
(over  and  above  payments  received  from  the  Treasuiy, 
Counties,  &c.)  from  its  own  resources  raised  by  Farm 
and  Bnckmakmg  profits,  subscriptions,  iScc.  (omitting 
legacies),  tUe  mdustrial  profits  amounting  to /"a,  105 
while  the  greatest  economy  consistent  with  efficiency 
IS  exercised  ra  the  working  and  management  of  uie 
institution  as  shown  by  the  nett  cost  per  head 
which  for  the  year  1871  was  18  Of.  2^,  with  an 
average  number  m  the  school  of  three  hundred  and 
lour  throughout  the  year." 

We  do  not  need,  surely,  to  do  more  than 
to  recommend  to  those  who  have  means  to 
bestow  on  good  objects  the  claims  of  the 
Philantiiropic  Society,  who*  work  at  Redhtll 
is  one  of  the  most  touchmg  and  most  interest- 
ing we  have  ever  visite<l. 

H.  A.  PAGE. 
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■F\EAR  Jessie,  yoo  remember 

How  oft  we  roamed  together 
All  thro'  the  rrigrant  woodland 
In  the  sunny  summer  weather  ; 

Oryou'd  sit  and  watch  me  angle, 
With  a  crooked  pin  for  hook. 

That  was  often  in  a  tangle, 
And  I  blamed  the  stony  brook. 

Fall  patient,  yon  woold  guide  me 

To  set  my  tackle  clear ; 
Then,  sitting  down  beside  me. 

Would  coonsel  and  would  cheer. 


For  you  were  always  hopeful 
Of  the  prize  that  seldom  came ; 

You  were  constant  to  my  wishes, 
And  most  patient  of  my  blame. 

And  often  when  I  wandered 
With  the  other  boys  to  play, 

And  found  how  they  wouM  wrong  me. 
Yon  were  more  "  my  own  "  next  day. 

You  were  wholly  mine  and  cherished 
In  the  bond  of  childhood  meet. 

There  was  none  to  cheer  and  help  me. 
Like  to  yon,  my  sister  sweet. 


Yon  ever  were  my  teacher — 

Unconscious  of  the  part — 
The  lessons  of  your  gentleness 

Have  dwelt  within  my  hearty 

And  been  a  gracious  presence 

To  keep  me  oft  from  wrong,  i 
And  taoglit  me  how  "  divine  it  is 

To  snner  and  be  strong." 

Your  earnest,  loving  prayers,  I  feel. 

Are  with  me  as  I  go 
With  crowding  hosts  to  foreign  lands 

To  meet  a  cruel  foe. 

rv.  N.s. 


The  love  of  hearts  like  yours 
Is  the  strongest  link  to  bind 

To  the  Good  and  Trae  and  Right 
In  Uie  lore  of  all  mankind. 

And  for  the  service  due. 

Which  to  God  on  high  we  give, 
There  is  no  helper  such 

As  in  hearts  like  yours  to  live. 

In  battles  ye  can  Bght, 
Tho'  ye  never  stir  abroad ; 

Ye  are  mighty,  with  the  strength 
Of  the  servants  of  our  God. 
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RELIGIOUS  LIFE  IN  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 


II. — THE  GREAT  LAYMAN. 


IN  the  religious  histrorjr  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  we  find  a  mysterious  figure,  who 
is  never  mentioned  by  name,  seldom  even 
appears  upon  the  stage  of  history,  but  exerts 
a  great  and  widespread  influence.  Men  of 
different  countries,  of  different  professions, 
learned  and  unlearned,  priests  and  laymen, 
agree  in  their  ven^ation  for  him,  and  their 
implicit  obet^ence  to  his  commands.  He  is 
usually  spoken  of  by  others  as  the  "  Great 
Friend  of  God,"  but  in  those  of  his  writings 
that  have  come  down  to  us,  he  seems  to  pre- 
fer for  himself  tbe  title  of  tte  I^rman."  He 
was  neither  priest  nor  vacmk;  he  did  not 
preach ;  he  was  not  learned,  he  did  not 
even  understand  Latin ;  but  he  mat  bare 
had  more  than  moat  men  the  gift  of  persDosl 
influence^  and  he  is  chiefly  known  timnigh 
the  men  over  whom  he  exercised  that  infiti- 
ence.  Of  these  men,  the  greatest  was  Tauler, 
and  the  beat  known  incident  in  the  life  of  the 
Great  Layman  is  his  meeting  wi^  the  Stias- 
butg  preaciier,  which  resulted  in  sudk  a  te- 
markai^  clmnge  in  TixfUsT'^  life  and  preacWng. 

Till  within  the  Uut  Sew  years  nothing  more 
was  known  of  the  La^ian  than  that  thoe  was 
such  a  person ;  botGenaan  reaeazdi  has  <&- 
cowred,  what  few  q£  bis  contnnpoiaries 
knewy  that  Tauler's  myaeripiia  visitor  utas 
none  other  than  thia  mysterious  layman,  and 
has  also  been  able  to  tell  us  something  about 
his  life  and  work.  Frofeaaor  Schmidt;,  of 
Strasbiug,  found  in  the  celebrated  lifaiary 
there  some  ancient  docnments  which  had  be- 
longed to  an  old  convent  of  the  Knij^  of 
St.  John.  Among  these  documents  he  dis- 
covered die  aiready  wellrknown  aoomnt  of 
Tauler's  coaveraon,  and  fhrt^  eramhiation 
disclosed  the  inteneatiiiy  fict  that  tiie  gnatax 
part  of  tiiGm  sefbxsd  to  tibc  ^Lajntnaa"  who 
had  visited  Tauler.  Thee  wcic  IstfcExs  from 
him  to  varions  friends,  several  reUgions  books 
which  he  had  sent  to  his  friends  in  the  con- 
vent, and  which  are  ^nerally  in  a  biographi- 
cal form,  giving  either  portions  of  his  own 
history,  or  accounts  of  men  whom  he  had 
met  and  influenced,  besides  accounts  both  by 
himself  and  others  of  the  brotherhood  which 
he  gathered  roxmd  him,  whose  members  went 
by  the  name  of  the  Friends  of  God.  It  is  a 
strange  fact  that  in  all  the  documents  relating 
to  this  great  religious  teacher  his  name  is 
never  once  mentioned.  He  is  called,  as  I 
have  said,  either  "the  Layman"  or  "the  Great 
Layman,"  or  "the  Great  Friend  of  God  in  the 


Oberland ; "  in  the  quaint  old  Strasburg  Ger- 
man it  runs  thus,  "der  grosse  Gottes  frunt 
in  Oberiant."  He  seems  always  to  have  been 
surrounded  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
mystery,  partly  perhape  to  heighten  the  im- 
pression he  made  on  his  followers,  but  doubt- 
less also  to  avoid  the  danger  of  being  seized 
and  punished  as  a  heretic^at.  diat  dme  the 
probable  fate  of  any  man  who  thoa^t  and 
acted  for  himself  in  religious  mattexs  as  did 
"  the  Great  Friend  of  God." 

Professor  Schmidt  has,  however,  beea  able 
ta  identify  "  the  layman  "  of  diese  old  docu- 
ments widi  Nicolas  of  Badi^  wfaa  is  more 
than  once  moitiaoed  as  a  heixrticai  leader, 
and  who  was  finally  burnt  at  the  stake  at 
Vienna.  Ahnost  ak  we  know  of  Siwrias's 
history  »  Co  be  found  in  these  writu^  of  his 
which  have  came  down  tO'  us  thzou^  the 
StEashuTg:  convent.  Of  the  crisis,  of  his  refigi- 
ous  life  he  gasre  an  aeamat  to  Tauler  in  one-  of 
his  conveisations  with  him  i  other  parts  c£  his 
history  are  to  be-  fcuad  in  the  various  frag- 
Dunts  of  leUgiouB  aatobiogrAphy  whidi  he 
wrote  at  diffierentt  tixamB,.  and  in  faia  awn 
letters  am]  those  of  his  feiendBi. 

'  Victdas  of  Bede,  Ae  soa  at  a  warnfaant  of 
tbat  town,,  was  bonx  alftoat  line  jtear  1308. 
The  metdiant  had  a  gssat  &am^  a  knight 
who  had  a  son  of  the  same  agr  as  Nicohis, 
and  the  two  bojrs  weremuc&^laahsd  to  each 
other.  When  the  boys  hadi  mathei  die  age 
of  fiiieen,  die  merchant  tbsk  his  son  wth 
him  to  travel  in  foreign  comUDtts,  to  make 
acquaintaoce  for  himSBlf  wilft  his  Other's 
mercantile-  connection^  and  to  laaai.  the 
laognages.  At  the  same  time  the  iaa^t 
toc^  hu  son.  to  courts  and  toumejrs. 

Beds  lads  returned  home,  and,  in.  qote-  of 
their  diSnmt  expeneiuse^  were  agfan  as 
fina  fiienA  as  ever.  Some  yems  aftes  tins, 
the  merchant  ctied.  Nicolar  socoeedBd  to 
his  father's  business ;  and  while  he  was  absent 
on  a  three  months'  journey  connected  with 
his  affairs,  his  motlier  died  also. 

On  her  death,  NicolaS)  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  found  himself  his  own  master, 
and  possessed  of  con.sider.able  wealth.  His 
friend  now  painted  to  him  in  gfowt:^  colours 
the  charms  of  a  knightly  life^  and  entreated 
him  to  give  up  business  altogether,  and  come 
with  him  in  qmst  of  adventures.  Nicolas 
consented.  What  became  of  the  business 
we  are  not  told ;  but  some  arrangement  must 
have  been  made  for  carrying  iYOii,_3S_vic 
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alwajs  find  him  in  command  of  plenty  of 
money.    The  two  friends  set  forth  on  their 
travels,  like  two  young  knights  of  romance ; 
they  distbguished  themselves  .by  feats  of 
arms  at  tournaments,  they  went  as  welcome 
j  visitors  from  one  castle  to  another,  where 
I  they  were  in  high  favour  with  noble  ladies, 
I  and  *'led  them  to  brooks  and  pleasiu-e-gar- 
'  denp"  and  sang  lays  to  them,  aiid  told  t£em 
I  stories  of  travel.   Ere  long,  the  two  friends 
.  fell  in  love  with  two  beautiful  and  noble 
',  maidens.   The  yoimg  knight's  woomg  was 
I  short  and  easy,  and  he  was  soon  happily 
i  married  to  the  fair  girl  who  had  won  his  love, 
j  But  Nicolas,  who  had  forgotten  amid  the 
I  pleasures  of  the  brilliant  lifu  he  had  been 
i  leading,  that  he  was  after  all  but  a  j^ebeian 
i  burgher,  was  made  to  feel  bitterly  his  real 
I  position.    In  those  days  an  immeasurable 
'  distance  was  placed  between  the  burgher 
!  class  and  the  knights  and  nobles,  and  the 
i  kinsmen  of  his  Margaretha  rejected  with 
scorn  the  proposals  of  Nicolas  for  her  hand. 
The  ;youDg  knight  did  all  in  his  power  to  urge 
his  finend's  suit,  but  his  persuasions  and  the 
entreaties  of  Nicolas  were  alike  in  vain,  and 
the  young  merchant  had  to  return  home,  the 
bright  day-dream  of  leading  "  a  knightly  life  " 
over.    At  £rst  he  hoped  that  by  perseverance 
he  might  change  the  rcaolution  of  Mar- 
garetha's  friends ;  but  when  £our  years  had 
passed,  and  he  seemed  nonearerwiiwing  her 
than  ever,  he  despaired  of  success,  and  re- 
solved to  go  with  his  family  (he  seems  to  have 
had  several  sisters)  "  across  the  aoa,"  pro- 
bably to  settle  in  fiamris,  on  tibe  other  side 
of  the  Lake  of  Constance.   But  Maiguetha, 
hope&d  or  msxe  constant  thdm  her 
lover,  would  not  allow  him  to  go.   And  after 
two  years  more,  her  mivther  and  kiaamen  at 
last  consented  to  the  marriage,  on  contjitiem 
that  Nicolas  should  settle  a  laxge  sum  of 
money  on  his  bride.    To  this  conditicai  he 
gladly  agreed,  and  the  da^  of  betrothal  was 
fixed,  aod  gjceat  preparattooe  made  for  the 
usual  festivUie&   But  cow  that  he  was  just 
on  the  point  of  obtaining  his  gxeatsst  eaithly 
wish,  a  6tra<ige  change  came  over  the  mind 
of  Nicolas,    la  the  time  of  his  "l^ightl^' 
liftq,"  he  had  not  kept  himself  free  from  the 
sins  of  his  age,  yet  he  had  ahrays  retaioed 
the  outwaid  forms  of  leligiwi  aad  on  the 
night  befoie  his  betrothal  be  knelt  to  pra;y, 
in  his  own  room,  before  a  crucifix  lighted  by 
a  single  taper.    In  that  a^  of  the  Church 
the  blessings  of  wedded  love  and  family  life 
were  not  kwked  oa  so  much  as  good  gifts 
from  God,  but  catlier  as  hindrances  to  the 
highest  Christian  life ;  those  who  Uved  in 
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family  life  might  be  real  Christians,  but  tiiey 
had  not  chosen  the  b^t,  their  thoughts  and 
desires  were  not  entirely  weaned  from  earth 
and  given  to  God.  Probably  the  reaction 
from  and  fear  of  too  great  joy  which  besets 
sensitive  impulsive  minds,  brought  those 
teachings,  which  Nicolas  must  often  have 
heard,  into  his  monory,  and  prompted  his 
prayer,  that  a  sign  might  be  given  him 
whether  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  he  sboald 
enter  into  the  maxried  state  or  nrot  As  he 
remained  kneeling,  the  omcifix  seemed  to 
bend  towards  him,  and  the  figure  of  the 
Savbur  to  utter  the  words,  **  Stand  up,  re- 
nounce the  woiid,  take  up  thy  cross,  and  fol- 
low me."  His  resolution  was  at  once  taken, 
and  next  morning  he  told  his  friends  the 
betrothal  would  not  take  place ;  that  he  bad 
chosen  another  bride,  and  had  consecrated 
has  li&  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  He  seems 
to  hajre  sent  no  word  of  explanation  to  the 
woman  who  had  remained  constant  to  him 
so  long,  and  was  Teady  to  give  np  rank,  home, 
and  kindred  for  his  sake,  and  Mai;garedia,  in 
deep  distress,  soi^ht  the  counsel  aod  help  of 
her  confessor.  He,  probably  thinking  that 
there  wafi  only  some  temporary  cause  of 
estrangement,  contrived  an  interview  between 
the  lovers,  by  introducing  Margaretha  secretly 
into  a  bouse  where  he  knew  Nicolas  was  to 
be.  WhMi  he  dius  unexpectedlf  met  her,  be 
"  was  afraid."  Perhaps  for  the  first  time  it 
came  across  hiammd,  which  bad  been  carried 
away  nth  llie  tftnu^t  of  sclf-renniKiation, 
that  he  was  sacxificmg  aaotiier  life  besides 
his  owa  ^  Ah,  my  love,"  said  Mai^aretha 
with  teaa,  "  what  have  I  done  to  ytm,  that 
you  should  leave  me  so?"  Nic<rtaS'  told  hcr 
of  his  vinon,  and  of  the  'vow  be  had  takea. 
When  she  had  hoard  all,  she  acquiesced  at 
ODce  in  his  decisieot;  aod  saying  that  she 
would  never  marry  any  one,  she  gave  hhn'  all 
her  jewels,  asking  him  to  use  thera  for  God's 
service.  !Miai:garetha  lived  for  majjy  years  a 
life  (H*  great  piety  and  good  works.  We  can- 
not help  woDdeiiiig  iriaether  she  was  the 
Margaretha  Ebaer,  a  ''noble  cloistered  lady 
ic  Bavaria,"  to  wtoa  some  of  the  many  tetters 
of  pious  GonDBiel  nittea  by  Nicolas,  after  fte  : 
had  become  a  Koogused  sehgioss  teacher, 
wexe  addressed ;  fant  this  v't.  twre  no  means  . 
of  knowing.  { 
Nicolas  was  now  despised  and  forsakoi  by 
all  his  friends,  foe  they  said  he  must  be  either 
a  fool  or  a  heretic  He  did  not  heed  their 
scorn ;  bat,  wishing  So  devote  bims^  entirely 
to  a  religious  life,  he  let  his  house,  which  was 
at  "  the  best  end  "  of  the  town^  and  went  in 
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poor  people's  dwellings.  He  wished  to  have 
given  up  all  his  wealth,  but  it  was  revealed 
to  him  that  he  was  to  keep  it  and  use  it  for 
Grod's  service,  and  in  his  after  life  we  see 
many  occasions  on  which  this  wealth  was  so 
used  by  hun,  and  enabled  him  to  do  much 
good. 

After  Nicolas  had  spent  two  years  in  this 
way,  his  old  friend,  who  had  been  for  some 
time  in  foreign  countries,  came  home,  and 
came  to  visit  him.  They  had  a  long  inter- 
view i  but  to  the  good-natured  man  of  the 
world  the  aspiraticms  after  a  life  entirely  con- 
secrated to  God,  seemed  mere  vbionary  ab- 
surdities, and  finding  himself  unable  to  shake 
his  friend's  resolution,  he  left  him  in  disgust, 
declaring  that  he  would  have  no  taote  to  do 
with  him. 

When  he  found  himself  forsaken  by  the 
friend  of  his  boyhood,  and  the  last  tie  that 
bound  him  to  the  world  thus  broken,  Nicolas 
felt  his  loneliness  to  be  a  call  from  God  to 
go  deeper  than  he  had  yet  done  into  the 
divine  life.  For  in  spite  (»  self-renunciation, 
meditation,  and  prayer,  his  soul  was  far  from 
rest  Then  followed  two  years  of  spiritual 
stru^es.  First  Nicolas  began  to  read  the 
Lives  of  the  Saints  in  German,  and  inspired 
with  the  desire  of  becoming  like  them,  he 
imitated  the  austerities  which  they  had  prac- 
tised, and  with  such  zeal  that  he  soon  be- 
came ill,  and  like  to  die.  Then  in  a  dream 
he  heard  a  voice  sa)fing  to  him,  "Foolish 
man,  if  thou  killest  thyself  before  the  time, 
thou  wilt  be  sorely  punished  for  it ;  but  if 
thou  didst  allow  God  to  exercise  thee,  He 
could  exercise  thee  better  than  thou  by  thy- 
self, or  with  the  devil's  counsel."  His  ^orts 
after  nearness  to  God  thus  received  a  new 
direction,  and  he  now  he^n  tcyvag  to  under- 
sbmd  God's  nature  and  character  by  the 
exercise  of  his  natural  reason ;  for  he  was,  as 
he  told  Tauler,  "by  nature  an  ingenious, 
clever,  good-hearted  man,"  and  he  said  to 
himself,  "  Thou  hast  such  good  understanding, 
that,  perhaps,  if  thou  didst  set  about  it  in 
earnest,  thou  mightest  come  to  understand 
diese  things."  But  no  sooner  had  he  said  it, 
than  he  felt  that  this  thought  too  was  a 
temptation  from  the  devil,  and  he  exclaimed, 
"  Oh,  bad  spirit  I  if  we  had  such  a  God  as 
that,  I  would  not  give  a  beny  "  (German, 
sOadu—''  a  sloe  ")  "for  him." 

Having  failed  in  this  attempt  "  by  search- 
ing to  find  out  God,"  he  fell  to  meditadi^ 
on  the  passingness  of  earthly  things,  the  sins 
f£  his  youth,  and  his  early  companions  who 
were  still  living  in  their  sins ;  and  he  could 
;  not  think,  he  says,  "how  a  man  in  this 


deceitful  world  cotdd  find  rest  and  comfort.'' 
He  again  betook  himself  to  austerities,  the 
only  way  he  knew  of  getting  rid  of  the  sinful- 
ness which  he  still  felt  weighing  him  down  to 
earth,  and  keeping  him  far  from  God.  When 
for  the  second  time  his  strength  began  to  fail 
under  them,  he  began  to  see  visions.  He 
had  been  thinking  again  of  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  and  saying  to  himself  that  these 
saints  were  only  men,  as  he  was ;  why  might 
not  he  live  the  same  life  of  devotedness  and 
communion  with  tlie  unseen  as  they  did? 
and  soon  he  found  those  heavenly  visions, 
which  fill  so  la^e  a  part  in  tiiese  biographies, 
repeated  in  his  own  experience.  The  saints 
and  the  Saviour  Himself  appeared  to  him. 
Still  Nicolas  was  not  satisfied ;  his  visions 
did  not  bring  the  nearness  to  God — the 
knowledge  of  Him  in  His  Essence,  to  which 
his  soul  aspired.  One  night,  at  the  hour  of 
matins  (three  o'clock  in  the  morning),  he 
was  seized  with  a  great  longing,  and  grayed, 
"  Eternal  and  merciful  God,  oh  that  it  were 
Thy  will  to  give  me  to  discover  something 
that  should  be  above  all  sensual  reason." 
Then  with  a  sudden  reaction  he  was  afraid 
at  his  own  boldness,  and  prayed  to  be  for- 
given for  diat  he,  who  had  been  such  a 
sinner,  should  have  asked  sudi  a  great  gift. 
Then  in  his  penitence  he  scourged  himself 
violently.  As  he  did  this,  and  the  blood  was 
streaming  down,  the  day  broke,  and  as  light 
dawned  on  the  outer  world,  his  weary  soul 
was  filled  with  a  great  light  and  a  great 
calm.  Of  what  he  then  saw  and  felt  we  have 
no  detailed  description,  such  as  he  gives  of 
his  former  visions.  He  only  says  that  he  felt 
'  it  was  good  for  him  to  be  there,"  that  God 
filled  bis  mind  with  clear  understanding,  and 
more  illumination  than  all  teachers  could 
give.  After  this  he  left  off  his  austerities, 
and  ceasing  to  long  after  visions,  he  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures ;  and 
such  was  the  effect  of  the  invrard  light  he 
had  received,  that  in  thirty  weeks  he  under- 
stood it  more  thoroughly  than  if  he  had 
studied  all  his  days  in  the  highest  schools. 

Such  is  the  account  which  Nicolas  him- 
self ^ve  of  the  crisis  in  his  spiritual  historj-. 
And  in  spite  of  much  that  is  strange  to  our 
present  modes  of  thought,  much  that  is  left 
unexplained,  we  can  see,  across  the  distance 
of  more  than  five  hundred  years,  and  can 
sjrmpathize  with  a  real  soul-struggle. 

Nicolas  of  Basle  knew  nothing  of  theo- 
logy, Cadiolic  (X  heretic ;  he  was  no  "  Re- 
fmmer  before  the  Reformation the  name 
and  the  thou^t  of  just^cadon  by  &ith 

in  Christ  were  alike  unknown  to  hi 
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beliefe  were  vague,  confused,  mixed  with 
j  many  absurdities,  his  devotion  to  Christ's 
j  service   mingled  with   much  of  self-will 
I  and  self-exaltation ;  still,  we  cannot  doubt, 
'  as  he  tells  us  after  all  these  years  his  own 
stoiy,  that  he  did,  amid  all  this  strange  ap- 
paratus of  visions  and  scourgings,  turn  from 
himself  to  Christ ;  that  having  set  himself  to 
seek  God,  he  did  surely  find  Him ;  that  his 
Lord  and  ours  did  lead  him,  by  ways  very 
strange  to  us,  to  the  rest  of  faith,  to  the 
"  peace  that  passeth  all  understanding." 

When  Nicolas  had  thus  found  rest  for  his 
own  soul,  and  was  freed  from  the  spiritual 
struggles  which  had  hitherto  absorbed  all  his 
enogies,  be  resolved  to  devote  his  life  to 
active  sovice  for  Christ  in  seeking  to  turn 
others  from  sin  to  God.  He  did  not  enter 
into  any  religious  order ;  his  were  capadties 
that  the  outward  rule,  so  necessary  for  some 
characters,  would  only  have  cramped  and 
rendered  useless,  and  he  probably  felt  this 
instinctively ;  and  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
though  accepted  as  a  teacher  by  many  priests 
and  monks,  remained,  what  he  loved  to  call 
himself,  a  layman.  As  such  he  did  not  think 
that  it  would  be  right  for  him  to  preach,  but 
believed  that  he  ^onld  confine  himself  to 
influence  individuals ;  and  this  was  evidently 
die  work  for  which  he  was  best  fitted.  The 
fint  person,  as  far  as  we  know,  whom  he  thus 
influenced  for  good,  was  his  early  friend,  the 
yona%  knight,  of  whom  Nicolas  heard  about 
this  time  that  he  had  been  unfaithful  to  his 
wife — ^the  wife  won  in  the  old  bright  days  of 
their  friendship.  Nicolas  met  him,  and 
warned  him  of  his  sin ;  his  friend  was  at  first 
veiy  angry,  but  aflerwards  consented  to 
come  and  talk  with  him  in  the  garden  of  his 
little  house,  and  when  he  had  done  so,  he 
went  away  softened  and  penitent.  When  he 
and  his  wife  were  living  happily  together 
again,  they  asked  Nicolas  to  visit  them,  and 
advise  them  in  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren. 

Nicolas  was  remarkable  for  the  skill  and 
tact  with  which  he  dealt  with  all  the  various 

characters  with  whom  he  came  into  con- 
tact He  seemed  to  know  instinctively  the 
right  way  to  approach  every  man  he  met ; 
and  then,  when  he  found  them  willing  to 
give  themselves  to  God's  service,  and  to 
take  him  for  their  spiritual  guide  in  so 
doing  (for  with  Nicolas  these  two  things 
always  went  t<^edier),  his  tact  was  no  less 
remarkable  in  the  suiting  a(  his  counsel  to 
the  different  characters  and  capacities.  Those 
whom  he  did  not  think  able  for  "  the  perfect 
life,"  he  helped  by  his  advice  to  live  piously 


and  usefully  in  their  worldly  callings ;  those 
whom  he  thought  capable  of  higher  things, 
he  carefully  instructed  and  trained,  putting 
them  sometimes,  as  he  did  Tauler,  through 
long  and  painful  courses  of  discipline.  He 
founded  no  sect  outside  of  the  Church,  no 
religious  order  within  it ;  but  gradually,  as 
the  years  went  on,  there  gathered  around 
him  a  circle  of  those  whom  he  had  taught 
and  influenced,  who  called  themselves  Gotta 
freunde,  "  the  Friends  of  God."  The  circle 
comprised  men  and  women  of  all  ranks  and 
conditions.  There  were  priests,  monks,  and 
nuns ;  there  were  also  knights  and  rich  mer- 
chants and  their  wives,  one  of  whom  we  hear 
specially  was  Rulman  Merswin,  a  merchant 
of  Strasbuzg,  who,  with  his  mfe,  attadied 
himself  to  Nicolas  in  1347,  who  some  years 
later  founded,  by  his  advice,  a  Convent  (rf  the 
Johanniter  in  that  city,  which  community  he 
afterwards  joined,  and  through  whom  almost 
all  that  we  know  of  Nicolas  has  come  down 
to  us.  All  these  persons  scattered  through 
many  countries  of  Europe,  and  living  in 
every  variety  of  different  outward  circum- 
stances, were  joined  together  by  the  bond  of 
a  common  inner  religious  life,  and  a  common 
devotion  and  obedience  to  their  teacher, 
whom  they  called,  for  distinctioD,  "  the  great 
Friend  of  God." 

What  the  teaching  of  Nicolas  was  we  see 
most  clearly  in  his  own  "  Histoiy  of  Tauler's 
Conversion,"  which  will  be  given  in  another 
paper,  where  we  have  both  his  method  of 
discipline  and  his  doctrine  given  in  detail  by 
himself.  The  two  points  on  which  he,  in 
common  with  all  mystics,  chiefiy  insisted, 
were  imion  with  God,  having  as  its  necessary 
condition  self-renunciation,  and  the  indwell- 
ing of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  souls  of  those 
who  had  attained  to  that  union. 

Though  Nicolas  preached  ^If-rennncia- 
tion  as  the  necessary  condition  for  attaining 
to  the  "  pofect  life,^  he  did  not  mean  by  it 
what  tiie  more  accredited  teachers  of  the 
mediaeval  Church  called  "counsels  of  per- 
fection." Some  of  the  "Friends  of  God,"  as 
we  have  seen,  were  married,  wealthy,  and 
lived  in  the  exercise  of  their  ordinary  callings. 
The  self-renunciation  on  which  he  insisted 
was  not  so  much  the  giving  up  of  this  or  that 
external  thing,  as  the  submission  of  the  will 
to  God.  It  is  true  that  by  his  counsel  many 
of  his  followers  passed  through  a  long  period 
of  privation  and  severe  austerities ;  but  this, 
according  to  him,  was  only  a  preliminary 
stage,  necessary  in  some  cases  in  order  that 
the  flesh  might  be  subdued  to  the  spirit,  the 
human  will  broken  and  taug^td^ 
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to  the  Di'infie.  Whin  once  tha  snbmission 
had  beeA  attained  (and  Nicolas  usuanj" 
took  upott  hhn&elf  to  fix  for  his  disciples 
v/hai  they  haid  reached  this  point^,  ^ea 
ontttard  tfiitigs  becaioe  matters  of  mdiSer- 
ende.  Sonie  of  the  brethren  in  the  Johanniter 
Conterit,  founded  by  Rulman  Weiswin,  were 
scandalised  at  some  othets  who  used  td  go 
about  in  sbbrt  froclcs  and  rode  on  hon>eb£^ 
— ^two  prtjttedings  which  in  those  dajrs  were 
MTparently  cottsidfertd  "  Wrldty."  But 
Nicolas  told  diem  tiutt  such  brediren  were 
not  to  be  blamed.  If  the  hieart  was  truly 
given  tb  God,  it  did  not  matter  about  dress, 
or  fobdf  or  sadi  outward  things ;  riches  and 
poverty  even  were  alike  indiflferent,  ajid  wers 
each  to  be  ■submhted  to  when  thay  belonged 
to  a  man's  appoinOed  condition.  In  all  this 
we  ^ee  what  has  been  called  in  our  own  day 
"  Christian  common  sense,"  that  marrellous 
unconscious  tact  which  so  distinguished  the 
"Gr«it  Layman."  But  Nicolas  went  farther, 
for  he  laugjit  that  to  a  man  whose  will  was 
truly  one  with  God's,  suffering  and  sorrow 
should  not  0ti)y  be  received  as  ootning  from 
His  hand,  but  the  sufferer  oaght  not  to  pray 
to  be  delivei'ed  from  Uiem.  Even  temptations 
were  looked  upon  as  trials  sent  frcnn  God, 
which  were  to  be  borne  as  His  will  for  the 
soul's  good ;  and  hence  came  the  strange 
idea  that  the  sentence  in  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
"  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,"  ought  not  to 
be  used  by  those  who  had  attainel  to  the 
"perfect  life."  When  the  heart  was  en- 
tirely given  to  God,  and  die  will  had  be- 
come one  with  his,  then  it  was  illuminated 
by  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This 
inward  illumination  is  not  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit  bestowed  cvi  ^1  Chri^ans,  in  whidi 
the  apwtles  beliftved,  and  in  which  we  be- 
lieve now,  helpiog  them  to  anderstetnd  God's 
Word,  a&d  influencing  and'  guidmg  aright 
their  thoughts  and  actions.  It  is  somethmg 
quite  special,  only  given  to  those  who  are 
leading  the  **  perfect  life,"  and  which,  besides 
making  clear  to  them  the  sense  of  Scripture, 
revealed  actual  events,  past,  present,  and 
future^  and  gave  positive  directions  as  to 
what  was  to  be  done  undei  all  circumstances. 
In  some  respects  it  is  not  unlike  the  assur- 
ance of  the  earlier  Wcsleyans.  Probably 
Nicolas  believed  that  he  himself -possessed 
this  gift  in  fuller  measure  than  any  of  his 
followeiv,  for  it  is  difficult  to  see  on  what 
other  grounds  he  could  have  demanded  from 
them,  as  he  did,  such  implicit  obedience.  He 
was  to  be  to  them  "in  the  place  of  God,**  is 
the  phrase  that  is  more  than  once  used.  But 
all  the  "perfect"  possessed  it  in  some 


measure,  and  thus  among  the  "Triends  erf 
God  **  there  was  no  distinction  made  between 
priests  and  laymen.  The  priest^  indeed,  still 
administered  the  sacraments.  Nicolas  did 
not  attempt  to  subvert  the  existing  dinrch 
order,  and,  unlike  many  mystics,  had  a  deep 
veneration  for  the  sacraments,  and  especially 
for  the  Sacrament  of  the  Supper,  arrd  lwlieved 
firmly  in  the  doctrine  of  ttansubstantiation, 
only  all  Church  ordinances  and  Chnrch  life 
were  to  bim  among  the  outward  tilings,  which 
to  a  man  livingtheperfectlife  sAioold  be  matters 
ofindifierence.  Asfiu*assuchoiitirarddnDgs 
were  concerned,  the  difference  between  priest 
and  layman  remained,  and  was  to  m  re- 
spected, like  all  other  distinctions  ordained 
by  God ;  but  as  regarded  what  was  infinitely 
higher  and  more  important,  the  inner  reli- 
gious life  of  the  individual,  all  who  were  truly 
united  to  God  needed  no  priestly  mediator 
to  bring  them  nearer  to  Him,  no  priestly 
instructor  to  tell  them  of  Him,  for  all  were 
alike  dwelt  in  and  inspired  by  die  same 
Spirit,  whose-word  must  be  heard  and  obeyed, 
idiether  it  comes  through  priest  or  layman. 

The  "  Friends  of  God"  gave  their  lives  to 
die  practice  of  good  works.  They  had  in- 
deed become,  Nicolas  taught,  merely  God's 
instruments,  doing  His  will,  not  liteir  own,  in 
all  things ;  but  then  it  was  evident  that  God 
would  only  use  His  instruments  in  doing  good 
works,  for  such  alone  were  pleasing  to  Him. 
When,  therefore,  an  impulse  to  evil  came,  it 
was  to  be  recognised  at  once  as  a  temptation, 
and  though  temptations  were  to  be  accepted 
and  borne  with.patience,  as  coming  byGod's 
permission,  they  were  not  for  a  moment  to 
be  yielded  to.  Nicolas  accepted  the  ^stcm 
of  morality  taught  in  the  ChurtA  of  his  day 
as  he  did  the  exbting  ecclesiastical  system ; 
they  were  things  of  God's  appwitment. 
And  it  vrSs  the  sazne  with  the  theological 
teaching  of  the  Church;  he  once,  we  arc 
told,  heard  a  sermon  on  predestination,  and 
was  much  perplexed  by  it;  so  he  sought  out 
two  learned  priests,  and  begged  them  to 
explain  the  subject  to  him;  and  when  they 
had  done  so,  his  perplexities  were  removcti. 
The  inner  illuminatjon  which  he  prized  so 
highly  did  not  reveal  to  him  new  doctrines, 
it  shed  its  light  rather  on  the  Christian  Kfe. 
As  a  layman,  theology  was  not  his  business ; 
what  he  sought  to  do  was  to  put  a  new 
life  into  the  obedience  with  which  men 
practised  the  old  precepts;  and  -when  he 
found  a  man  like  Tauler,  a  learned  tfieo- 
logian,  an  eloquent  preacher,  tre  prized  the 
gifts  which  he  himself  had  not,  and  ^^^^ 
to  lead  their  possessor  to  dHsr^M  m^-mif 
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life  and  «inngy;  and  thus  beocFoae  fit  to  do  a 
work  of'whiChlie'hmiself  was'incapable. 

In  ttue  coatsc  vf  time  several  af  the  fol- 
Itmea  tff 'Nicolas,  «fao  bad  no  otber  ties  or 
diAies,  Attached . fiiemselves  speBia!Qf  to  hitn, 
and  -caSBe  to  live  "With  him  in  the  qtriet  hoase 
iiihliagaiden,ii%idk'hehadchosen  forbis  ovn 
retreat.  It  was  between  the  years  1350  and 
i3i5d  ftat  'fliis  little  ttotherhood  was  -formed. 
In  all  it  iHUnbeted  only  thirteen,  but  in  this 
oicte  there'was  as  ft  were  an  inner  cirde  of 
four  special  Biends  and  followers,  who  always 
remained  mth  NichDlas.  Of  these  four 
Mends  and  hhnself  he  has  ttdd  the  history 
in  Isk  "  Buch  von  den  fiinf  Manoen." 

The  feott^  of  these  was  a  Jew,  named 
J^bi^bank,  v/bo  vss  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity 'by  u  nemarkdste  vision.  When 
he  -was  baptized  he  -  took  the  name  of 
JfAm.    Nicolas  was  told  in  a  vision  to 
go  and  se6k  this  man,  of  whom  he  had 
previoasly  known  nodiing,  and  who  was 
afterwards  one  of  his  most  attached  followers. 
He,  too,  was  a  priest.   The  brotherhood  did 
not  even  fcillow  the  ordinary  formal  nries  of 
the  ChuTcb*-they  fasted  or  not,  just  as 
**  the  Hoty  Spirit  moved  them."   The  priests 
among  them  mdeed  said  mass,  and  sang  the 
services  for  the  hours,  but  they  sang  them  at 
any  time  that  was  convenient   They  walked 
in  the  woods  to  meditate,  or  they  told  each  * 
ddier  dxnit  their  visions  and  tenqitations,  or 
they  talked  about  the  af&irs  of  the  world. 
They  had  more  opportunities  of  knowing 
about  those  than  the  raembere  of  an  ordinary 
religious  order — indeed  their  main  business 
ft-as  with  2ie  affairs  of  the  world.  This  peace- 
Ail  life  ctf  walking  in  woods,  meditating,  and 
seeing  visions,  was  their  home  life  ;  bat  they 
were  o'ften  sent        Nicolas  into  distant 
countries,  either  to  remain  there  and  send 
'  him  word  of  what  went  on,  or  to  convey 
■  messages  to  or  from  others  of  the  Friends  of 
I  God  who  were  there.   Nicolas  had  an  im- 
'■  mense  correspondence^  canied  on  witb  won- 
!  derfuUy  successful  secrecy,  by  which  he  knew 
I  the  state    rel^ion  in  many  different  countries, 
and  nben  some  event  of  importance  to  the 
i  Church  St  large,  such  as  the  election  of  a 
I  bishop  or  an  abbot  in  some  important  place, 
I  was  impending  he  and  the  brediren  united 
j  their  prayers  that  the  right  man  might  be 
I  chosen,  while  at  the  same  time  Nicolas  did  all 
I  in  his  power  to  bring  about  the  desired  result 
by  letters  to  influential  friends,  and  some- 
times even  went  in  person  long  and  dangerous 
joumejrs. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  after  the  Great 
Schism,  an  event  which  secrtied  to  rend  the 


Church  in  two  and  filled  all  Christian 
hearts  with  deep  sorrow,  Nicolas  and 
seven  of  his  bre&ren  held  a  -sort  of 
^retreat,"  in  a  irild  mountainoBB  |flace, 
beside  &ir  stream,"  and  y/bae  there 
was  a  chapel  hewn  m  therock,  where  every  ■ 
day  diey  ctadjrated  Divine  service.  The  ■ 
weather  was  wild  and  portentous  during  the 
eight  days  they  spent  in  this  place.  TTiey 
saw  apparitions  and  heard  voices,  but  seera 
to  have  come'to  no  decision  as  to  theiriiitiire 
course.  On  the  night  of  the  ■following  Christ- 
mas it  was  revealed  to  Nitx)las  in  a  dream 
that  he  should  liotd  anotber  meeting  of  the 
Frkn^  of  Godj  m  the  Holy' Thursday  of 
Hie  next  year.  They  dierefore  met,  ut  Ihe 
time  fixed,  the  Wfaote  thitteOL  Some  'had ' 
come  fiom  distant  countries — one  from  Vtiivm,  \ 
one  from  Genoa,  two  from  Hungary.  All 
met  together  for  the  last  time,  and  partook 
together  of  the  Communion.  On  Good  Fri-' 
day  they  were  all  sitting  by  the  stream,  when, 
after  a  series  of  strange  apparitions,  the  voice 
of  an  invisible  speaker  addressed  them,  anci 
a  letter  fell  into  their  midst.  The  ktter,  which 
could  be  read,  we  are  told,  in  every  language, 
commanded  them  to  disperse  for  three  years, 
after  whidi,  if  God  was  about  to  send  deliver- 
ance to  His  Church,  they  would  again  be 
called  togcflier.  After  Easter  the  invisible 
voice  a^in  addressed  them,  and  asked  if 
they  would  obey  lift  commands  contained  in 
the  letter.  They  replied  that  they  would. 
Kicolas  reEeved  them  all  from  ttieir  obedi- 
ence to  him,  and  also  ^Tote  to  Rulman 
Mers\\in  to  the  same  effect,  and  then  the  little 
brotherhood  broke  up,  and  the  members 
departed,  all  in  different  directions.  Nico- 
las himself  went,  with  John,  and  another 
brother  called  James,  into  Austria.  And 
so,  amidst  strange  visions  and  voices,  the 
Friends  of  Qod  vanish  from  our  sight  into 
the  mists  of  the  past.  Hie  Strasbmg  knights 
of  St.  John  had  all  their  letters  carefully 
copied  (the  copyist  clianging  them  as  he 
wrote  from  Swiss  German  into  his  own  Stras- 
burg  dialect),  left  out  all  the  names  oi  persons 
and  places,  and  llien  burned  the  origmals, 
lest  they  should  bring  any  to  harm. 

When  the  period  of  three  years  had  passed 
we  hear  Of  no  further  meeting,  the  state  Of 
Germany  was  worse  than  before,  and  Nicolas 
doubtless  felt  that  it  was  not  yefdie  time  when 
God  would  send  deliverance  to  His  Church, 

About  ten  years  later,  one  Martin  of  Mainz, 
a  follower  of  Nicolas,  was  burnt  as  a  heretic ; 
and  Nicolas  must  still  have  been  living  at 
the  time,  for  he  is  several  times  alluded  to  in 
the  act  of  accusation  against  Wartrn.  BptiC 
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as  he  must  then  have  reached  the  age  of 
eighty-five,  and  was  suffering  from  the  in- 
firmities of  old  age  at  seventy,  it  cannot  have 
been  long  after  that  he  suffered  as  a  heretic, 
though  there  is  no  date  to  the  notice  that 
tells  us  of  his  execution.  He  was  burnt  at 
Vienna,  with  two  of  his  disciples,  perhaps  the 
two  who  had  gone  forth  with  him  from  their 
Swiss  convent-home.  As  his  dead  friend  Tau- 
ler  had  long  ago  foretold  to  him  in  a  vision, 
he  had  a  "  hard  death."  But  doubtless  it  was 
none  the  less  what  he  foretold  for  himself— 
"  a  happy  and  blessed  end."  The  unfriendly 
hand  that  refX)rds  his  martyrdom  mentions 
as  his  chief  crime  that  he  "audaciously 
affirmed  that  he  was  in  Christ,  and  Christ  in 
him."  This  is  our  last  glimpse  of  the  Great 
Layman.  We  see  him,  after  his  long  life  of 
ninety  years,  with  its  romance,  its  soul 
straggles,  its  devotion  to  Christ's  service — 
mingled  as  it  was  with  superstition  and  smbi- 
tion — dying  at  last  for  the  truth  that  he  prized 
the  most,  and  finding  in  death  the  reality 
of  it  as  he  had  never  done  before. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  see  a  great  resem- 
blance between  these  old  mediaeval  "  Friends 
of  God "  and  a  company  of  Christian  men 
and  women  who  have  been  within  the  last 
few  months  holding  meetings  at  Oxford  and 
elsewhere.  The  resemblance  appears  mwe, 
however,  in  the  preparatory  exercises  than  in 
their  public  work.  At  the  '.'Consecration  Meet- 
ings," at  Broadlands  and  Oxford,  we  find  men 
of  different  ranks  and  professions-clergymen 
both  of  the  Church  of  England  and  Dissenting 
bodies  (corresponding  to  the  mediaeval 
clergy),  lay-preachers  (answering  to  the 
preaching  mars),  and  laymen.  There  were 
men  present  from  America,  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Germany;  but  all  seem  to  have 
be«i  of  the  same  stamp — men  of  deep,  earnest 
piety,  mostly  engaged  in  practical  good 
works,  and  Imowing  very  littlfe  of  Uieology. 
They  met  tmder  the  presidency  of  a  lay- 
man, whom  they  believe  to  have  learned, 
and  to  be  able  to  teach  them,  the  secret 
of  living  a  more  holy,  devoted,  entirely 
consecrated  life,  than  ordinary  Christians  are 
able  in  these  days  to  lead.  There  is  a 
striking  agreement  in  the  principles,  and 
even  in  the  methods.  At  the  Broadlands 
meeting,  we  find,  "  We  began  with  the  nega- 
tive side  ....  For  some  days  the  company 
was  held  under  the  searching  light  of  God, 
to  see  and  to  remove  any  obstacles  to  a 
divine  union — ought  that  fiiistrated  the  grace 
of  God."  "  How  many  had  to  adcnowledge 
to  God  that  •  •  •  while  cleariy  teacbi^ 
and  standing  in  a  risen  Christ,  they  had  been 


living  more  or  less  after  the  corrupt  flesh  . . .  . 
We  were  led  on  to  see  that  the  Scripture 
command,  '  Be  filled  with  the  Spirit,'  was  an 
immediate  privilege,  and  that  Pentecost  was 
but  a  sample  of  what  was  the  gift  to  the 
Church  in  all  generations  of  this  '  dispensa- 
tion of  the  Spirit*  in  which  we  are  Uving. 
As  we  waited  and  prayed  *  with  one  accord,* 
there  came  upon  the  company  such  a  sense 
of  the  presence  and  power  of  God  as  filled 
all  hearts  full  ....    After  this,  in  all  the 
meetings,  we  were  able  to  fix  our  minds  on 
Christ  hunself,  and  to  dwell  on  the  closer 
union  to  whidk  m  his  love  He  was  calling 
us."   Further  on  the  writer  says,  in  language 
which  might  almost  have  been  taken  word 
for  word  from  Tauler's  first  sermon  preached 
after  his  conversion :  "  Having  saved  us, 
Christ  comes  as  the  heavenly  Bridegroom  to 
win  our  hearts.    At  first  we  cannot  believe 
this ;  surely  He  can  hardly  mean  this.  But 
He  has  set  lus  heart  upon  the  bride.  At  length 
she  suddenly  sees  that  it  must  be  so,  and 
she  yields  her  heart,  her  whole  heart ;  the 
barriers  are  broken,  and  she  comes  '  to  dwell 
in  love  and  in  God.' "   And  again,  *'  When 
in  the  final  meeting  the  thought  of  'filling 
up  that  which  is  behind  of  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  for  his  body's  sake,  which  is  the 
Church,'  was  brouj^t  before  tis,  many  were 
able  to  ask  even  for  this,  if  so  be  they  might 
thus  express  their  gratitude  and  love."  Of 
course  five  hundred  years  have  brought  their 
changes.    The  teadier  of  the  nineteenth 
century  has  not  to  conceal  his  name  and 
place  of  abode  for  fear  of  being  burnt  as  a 
heretic,  he  does  not  form  his  followers  into 
an  order,  he  does  not  think  of  demanding 
fix>m  them,  nor  would  they  think  of  render- 
ing to  him,  implicit  submission.   If  these  are 
unprovements,  on  the  other  hand  the  modem 
teadier  ([Mr.  R.  Pearsall  Smith)  seems  to 
detach  himself,  even  more  than  did  Nicolas 
of  Basle,  from  ordinary  church  life ;  for  in- 
stance, he  never,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  men- 
tions the  sacraments  as  being  means  of  grace, 
while  Nicolas  lays  great  stress  upon  them. 
But  there  is  one  difference  between  this 
American  teacher  and  the  "  Great  Layman," 
which  is  a  vital  one,  and  shows  a  real  ad- 
vance.   It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Smith  teaches 
all  over  whom  he  exerts  any  influence  to 
look  far  more  to  Christ,  and  far  less  to  him- 
self and  his  methods,  than  did  the  "  Great 
Layman"  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
Church  learned  at  the  Reformation,  that  it  was 
possible  to  go  straight  to  Christ  without  the 
mtervention  of  |»iest  or  teacher,  and  she  can 
never  foiget  the  lesson.      t.  m.  lind; 
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COFT  voices  of  the  woods,  that  nuke 

^    The  Enmmer  air  a  harmony, 

Winged  whispers  through  the  leaves  where  wake 

Long  wind-wafts  dying  in  a  sigh. 
Replies  of  birds  from  hrSkt  to  brake, 

Flash  of  the  runnel  on  its  stones. 
Soft  vcrices,  sweet  for  summer's  sake, 

There  is  a  word  in  all  your  tones, 
A  word  that  not  till  now  ye  spake, 
*'  Goodbye,  goodbye. ' 


And  yet,  see  dearest,  overhead 

The  branches  bar  a  sultry  sky, 
No  earliest  fleck  of  tanned  or  red 

'Mid  all  the  leafage  far  and  nigh, 
And,  with  their  semed  curves  outspread. 

The  fresh  green  fem-fronds  know  no  frost. 
Nought  gone ;  but  still  some  grace  is  dead  : 

Nought  changed  ;  but  still  some  hope  is  lost ; 
Listen  and  every  voice  has  said 
"  Goodbye,  goodbye." 


We  shall  not  see  the  nunmer  wane, 

'  Bat,  with  a  start  of  memory. 
When  the  lone  chills  have  come  again, 

Awake  and  Know  that  it  did  die: 
So  slowest  loss  is  sudden  pain  ; 

We  have  not  known  till  all  is  o'er ; 
'Tis  xnmmer  till  the  autumn's  rain. 

Yet  has  there  stolen  long  before 
That  sadness  thnmgh  some  sweetest  strain, 
«  Goodbye,  goodbye." 


Ah  love,  hear  all  the  thought  that  grew ; 

Mock  it  away,  I'll  mock  it,  I : 
Summer  and  I  sit  here  with  you. 

Your  great  eyes  smiling  tenderly, 
Yonr  silence  wooing  me  to  woo, 

A  meaning  in  your  lightest  word 
As  though  love  made  it  something  new — 

And  what  if  all  the  while  I  heam 
The  autumn  whisper  sighing  through 

"  Goodbye,  goodbye  ?  "  _        ,  (  . 
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SOME  CONTRASXa 

9v  TKX  **JC3!aB3SEYitAX  WxLttESSL" 
I4 — 7BB  SHORT  DAY. 


IT  is  2<ommcn  pncdot  noiradsiTS  to  insti- 
tute'omapnaDiiB  bMmeen  the  life  of  the 
working  classes  and  d&t  of  Ibe  duses  above 
them  ;  to  moralise  upcm-  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
.  toilns  who  fipe  scmOAf  aaA  hvd,  &e  idlers, 
the  hatterffie^  .and  dans  oC  aodttf  wba 
live  in  ew  mad  sphndow,  fad  ■nM^nfax 
thcfBOd  rtaigiof  Me.  The  oontsnipfate 
of  agae  oBBtaate  is  ait  I  rti  irtHjil  to  hate  a 

j  uidaed  tuch  €caanMb  sr  gisSaaJkf  dam 
I  ffith^^Limnud  arteatioarf  CHHti^fedii^ 
the  wweae  of  1001 1  im%   Ttien  is,  of  onvse, 
!  pleac^  of  nom  ibr  sodi  uuwtaaJiB,  and  tho^ 
majr  be  tjaa-whea  k  909'  he  wcH  that  they 
should  :be  doiwn — tines  ^i^ien  the  irritatioa 
thejr  pmdnte  wa^  be  as  advaiitagaous  to  the 
mocai  grstem  m  wedicwial  kritazits  some- 
times uet»  dK  pifvari  ;  provii^  a  necessary 
stiiHlBxt  to  III  II II  iiij  acdom.    Such  occa- 
sions, however,  arc  nae  ;  and  as  a  rule  the 
wisdom  of  eitfaer  damm^  «r  dwelling  upon 
sach amtaastsvaxy  wdl  lie^uestioBed.  They 
are  ftr  tfaemost  part  oomtrasts,  to  tiie  brighter 
exlmaes  cf  which  dnmce  lands  a  mislead- 
i  ing  LiMliwrtLiiLiit.   To  Aose  whose  iives  are 
supiHWBd  to  be  Ihe  iai  to  it,  tiiis  lirightrr 
I  extiCBK  k  pnctical^  ^  Boattainoblc,  a 
J  thii^  dnt  it  is  aene  wmity  and  vexatkn  of 
spvk  ta  CDHlewipiate  with  fedings  of  envy 
or  of  stmag  deaoe. 

These  are,  we  Tcntnie  to  thkik,  asaltiaSts 
that  inqr  be  aoadi  man  profitably  drawn  and 
stodxed  tfan  tbose  between  the  woiling 
!  classes  vad  the  classes  vdiidi  are  above  them 
'  in  necewealtfa  aadsocial  position ;  contiairts 
I  betweea  fee  #adaag  classKami  the  working 
clanMS  f  oontBSts  arising  not  OHt  of  aoddcais 
of  weahh  and  posancai,  bnt  oat  of  Aicyaad^ 
that 

""XbteaoadmAit-weMni^ara^- 

ancf  oolf  lanpng  beUnea  tihc  sBaUaiDed  and 
the  attainaUe.    It  is  not  (mr  present  purpose 

to  expressly  line  out  sharp  contrasts,  and  ask 
our  readers  to  look  on  this  picture  and  on 
that,  but  in  sketdiir^  features  and  phases  of 
■  working-class  life  such  contrasts  as  those  we 
have  last  spoken  of  must  incidentally  arise, 
and  where  they  do  we  beg  to  say  once  for 
all  that  in  speaking  of  the  faults  which  in 
some  cases  may  go  to  make  up  the  darker 
side  of  the  contrast,  we  do  so  ia  no  unkindly 
or  unbrotherly  spirit. 


One  of  the  diings  in  whioh  ts  Ijroin^  out 
contrasting  varieties  of  life  wittun  th&wodang 
classes,  is  what  najr  itignififfd  as  the 
institution  of  "  the  short  day,"  windi  we  pro- 
pose to  talk  of  fiat. 

Even  hefcge  ite  eai^darinBent  of  ^at  sdne- 
btuBS  systeta,  wltoa  naiaam  woEked  -an  till 
ibara'dDck  aa  Sttmdaf  instead  of  aa  now 
"'inockiflg  off"  at  one  oUock— ckb  in 
what  an  now  iipiiiliiil  as  sii  tines, 
Sttaniaay  w  Ibn^  styleA  Ae  Aest  aay. 
Hie  Aoa  day  as  to  wodc,  ffaxt  is,  bat  due 
lat%  daj  as  tegards  leisose  aad  ^qniHa^ 
fen;  enqdoying  tznae  as  each  aoBii  aj|jht  aae 
fit.  T2ie  ciiKatAersttcs  of  the  vtaasas  tjipes 
of  srtisaaE  as  ihef  besr  vpaa  and  iw^lbeBr 
Imme  and  socad  &fe  aic  Xteicdfore  to  beaoon 
cq)eiating  with  special  Hfcctivcness  for  ^aad 
or  evil  on  that  day.  b  is  a  speosl  d^,  too, 
in  bang  pay-day — adf^Mndi  mafaesatc^f 
marketing  and  shc^^  ilay  for  tSie  wivgs, 
and  wliidi  in  a  yaaeitf  of  ways  ^»cs  -cBiknir 
and  character  to  it.  Wtfti  a  view  to  iidliat- 
ing  ear^  laaiVeting  ca  Ihe  StftBtdacy,  sooie 
employen  pay  tiwk  wwkmin  An  Fiiday 
n%hts,  but  as  a  mle  SOaday  is  nSH  the  ]aay- 
day  arnoi^  axtisBiia,  ad  wxdi  the  jecB^  of 
the  weddy  wages  ca—wcnrr  ife  vadans 
social  aspects  of  die  day.  seme  azon&d 
the  pay-board  of  a  htcge  cstablishiargit  as  the 
hands  range  up  to  recove  theirwi^ies,  is  one 
well  worths  passinig  glance.   With  the  daik 

tiie  moa^  already  in  their  ens,  "te  balf- 
holids^  and  the  rest  of  the  coosng  Sonday 
b^xre  then,  they  are  cheery  of  inood  and 
look,  and  jost  a  little  inclined  10  £Dsd- 
hmnomvd  chafil  A  man  with  a  '^'dradong 
bad  haformacb-dilapidated  coBtisxsAied 
with  an  affectation  (tf  hasmess  serunsaess  to 
nane  the  pace  he  wiS  take  for  the  artkic^  or 
K  ti^  wi&  an  mr  of  fiieadty  advice  tiMCiMiw 
is  the  tone  is  saOe  it,  lost  he  dould  tae  by 
it.  A  roan  who  bears  the  lepatstnm  of  aot 
being  as  fond  of  woit  as  he  might  be,  is 
asked  if  his  hand  does  not  tremble ;  while 
others  are  requested  to  think  of  their  heads 
in  the  morning,  or  told  that  they  have  not 
long  to  be  sober  now. 

The  latter  remark  is  luq>pily  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances  a  mere  joke,  very  often 
indeed  a  stock  piece  of  banter  applied  to 
total  abstainers,  but  in  individual  cases  here 
and  there  it  is,  alas  1  "i9i^iCiE^m$v*\.JBQ>lhe 
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dnnlaii^  mirking  man,  pay-di^,  "vltii  its 
xncmey  in  liand,  and  ample  leisure  to  "be  mis- 
U5e4»  IB  the  day  of  greatest  temptation,  and 
btft  too  often  a  fanr  weel^  wage  is  largely 
**  nveltcd  *  in  the  pdblic-hoase  b^re  its  rem- 
tfants  are  taken  home  to  the  Wife  and  children, 
<m  \rhom,  in  the  more  liteial  sense,  are  Tisited 
die  sins  of  Ae  father.    But  while  "tiie  general' 
-aspect  cff^ose  aromid  "the  pay--bDard  is  cheeiy, 
'  fou  can  see  that  the  dieerfninessonDokTaries 
m  degree,  and  that  there-are  notwantii^  anitt- 
tenances  -on  which  more  or  less  deep  shades 
•of  anxiety  may  be  traced.    Jolnisim,  who 
bss  been  working  overtmie,  .and  'who  peifa!^ 
gnmflOed  a  lirfle  when  he  was  woilcing  it,  is 
wnr  TSdhtnt,  for  liis  Teward  is  at  hand  in  the 
^pe  of  omliaie  pty.  He  is  pBobsft>ly  eron 
now  bethmki^g  him  of  the  little  extras  that  he 
irtU  pnrdiase  with  it,  or  that  he  will  propose 
to  his  wife  to  parchase,  when  a  litde  farer 
tliey  shad  form  themselves  into  a  committee 
cff  ways  or  means  on  the  subject.  Smith, 
who  has  made  full  time,  is  serenely  calm, 
^rfiile  Robinson,  who  is  given  to  sacrificii^ 
;  to  Saint  Monday,  and  has  a  weakness  for 
i  losing  morning  quarters,  hath  a  sadnes  on 
his  brow,  for  his  sins  of  time-losing  are  now 
:  about  to  find  him  out  m  &ie  slu^e  of  a 
!  broken  pay,  and  perhaps  he  too  is  thinking 
j  ofwhatiKupartnerraaysaywhen  they  go  into 
committee  on  the  subject  of  ways  and  means, 
j  Hien  there  is  the  h^:^  who  has  asked  for  a 
'  rise  of  wages,  and  is  anxious  to  learn  whether 
I  it  has  been  granted ;  the  new  hand,  Tvhose 
I  first "  pay  "  in  the  establishment  it  is,  and  who 
;  is  no  less  anxious  to  learn  how  he  has  been 
I  rated,  while  graver  of  countenance  than  all 
I  is  the  hand  whoK  last  pay  it  is— who,  owing 
;  to  the  work  getting  slack  in  his  department, 
j  has  been  disdiaiged,  and  has  not  yet  heard 
.  of  other  employment. 

In  connection  with  the  weekty  pay  of  an 
I  establishment  employing  any  largenumber  of 
1  artisans  there  is  generaUy  to  be  seen  a  prac- 
tical illustration  of  the  principle  that  idiere 
the  carcase  is  there  will  the  eagles  be  inhered 
j  togeOier.   The  men  sometimes  jestingl>;  say 
!  that  ak\  they  have  to  do  with  the  money  is  to 
i  carry  it  home ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
I  demands  upon  it  very  often  begin  before 
j  diey  can  get  it  home.    Hovering  without  the 
workshop  gate  are  generally  to  be  found  a 
mimber  of  individuals  wearing  a  countenance 
of  demand.    If  a  man  has  during  the  week 
I  lent  money  to  a  less  thrifty  or  less  fortunate 
mate,  be  looks  for  repayment  on  Saturday,  and 
awaits  his  debtor  at  the  gate.  If  the  establish- 
ment is  lai^e  enough  to  have  a  sick  club  of 
its  own,  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 


dub  will  be  stationed  in  the  gateway  to 
receive  die  subscriptions  of  meiid»is,  and 
more  Ksly  than  not  there  viQ  be  iarmd 
antffher  couple  of  men,  list  in  hand,  -waiting 
to  gather  m  the  promised  contritions  to  a 
cdltection  for  tbe  benefit  of  some  fdllow- 
workman  ^o  is  sick  ami  in  (^stress.  These 
latter  payments,  it  is  pleasing  to  note,  are 
aheays  made  with  the  utmost  promptitude 
and  good-will,  and  are  generaHy  accorapanied 
with  some  kindly  word  or  message  of  sym- 
pathy to  the  recipient,  Afellow-feeHngn^ces 
wocking^  men  wondrous  kind  in  these  mat- 
ters. None  of  them  know  how  soon  it  may 
l»  their  own  ttan  to  be  prostrated  by  illness 
or  acc^ent^  and  none  know  so  well  as  they 
the  distress  that  a  k>i%  sickinss  brings  into  a 
working-class'  household.  A  working  man 
who  refiises  to  give  to  a  shop  subscription  for 
a  mate  in  distress  is  very  exraptional  indeed, 
and  those  who  do  contribute  ate  ever  cheer- 
ful givers. 

A  Bttle  further  afield  than  the  legitimate 
collectors  of  provident  and  charitable  toll 
and  lithe,  are  generally  to  be  found  a  number 
of  persons  on  debt-recovering  purpose  bent. 
A  jobbing  cobbler,  sayj  a  tailor  in  a  small 
way  of  business ;  a  strong-minded  landlady, 
whose  "  single-man  lodger  "  has  taken  Aer  in, 
by  quitting  her  lodgmgs  without  going  throu^ 
the  ceremony  of  paying  his  last  week's  ac- 
count ;  a  tallyraan,  'who  having  f^ed  to 
screw  a  wifis  to  the  paying  point,  is  gomg  to 
try  a  ^  twist "  on  the  husband ;  the  represen- 
tative of  some  pettifogging  loan  society,  or  a 
money  lender  on  his  own  account,  a  budding 
Shylock  who  towards  Wednesday,  when  the 
thriftless  or  unfortunate  are  getting  **harcl 
up,"  advances  them  loans  of  five  shillings 
till  the  Saturday,  at  the  rwmoderate  interest 
of  sixpence  on  the  transaction.  Since  the 
ahemtions  in  the  !aw  with  respect  to  the 
nMiOveiy  of  drink  "  scores,"  the  publican, 
once  the  most  frequent  figure  in  sudi  a  band, 
no  longer  puts  in  an  appearance. 

These  anxious  waiters  on  the  threshold 
blockade  the  gate  in  skirmishing  order.  The 
great  majority  of  the  hands  pass  them  fear- 
lessly, hardly  perhaps  noticing  their  presence, 
for  they  can  look  the  whole  world  in  the  face, 
and  owe  not  any  man.  But  it  is  not  so  with 
the  few  for  whom  the  blockaders  are  on  the 
watch.  Their  looks  bewray  them  ;  yon  can 
see  them  wax  wrathful  or  fearful  when  they 
catch  sight  of  the  enemy.  Some  make  boK! 
— but  generally  unsuccessful — attempts  to  run 
the  blockade,  but  as  a  rule  they  surrender  at 
discretion,  with  the'  result  that  th^  go  homp 
with  "a  hole"  in  their  w.iges.- 
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Then,  lining  the  roadway,  comes  a  flying 
detachment  of  the  camp-followers  of  the 
army  of  labour,  all  anxious  to  take,  and  more 
or  less  successful  in  taking,  tithe  of  the  newly- 
received  wages  ere  they  reach  their  homes. 
There  are  the  shoeblacks,  the  newspaper 
boys,  the  oyster  maxi,  and  the  purveyors  of 
such  "relishes"  as  herrings  and  haddocks, 
some  costermongers  with  their  &uit  barrows, 
and  others  with  flower-plants.  The  itinerant 
clothier  with  his  stock  in  trade  over  his  arm, 
the  brace  and  belt  seller,  the  blind  boot-lace 
seller,  the  penny  ice  man  (in  the  season), 
and  the  street  quack  with  his  loudly-lauded 
"  medicated  beverages,"  and  a  host  of  other 
dealers  in  odds  and  ends,  none  of  the  mis- 
cellaneous traders  doing  a  better  trade  than 
those  selling  children's  toys.  -For  with  his 
'wages  in  his  pocket,  and  the  "  marvellous 
donkey,"  the  dancing  sailor,  the  chameleon 
top,  and  other  articles  of  that  kind,  offered  at 
sacrificial  prices,  "  father "  is  very  likely  to 
remember  the  little  ones  at  home,  or  to  he 
.  reminded  of  a  promise  to  bring  them  some- 
thing on  pay-day. 

On  the  diort  day  working-class  folk  com- 
port themselves  in  more  leisurely  fashion  than 
is  their  habit  on  the  full  working  days  of  the 
week.  Some  of  the  men  may  certainly  be 
seen  hurrying  away  in  double  quick  time  the 
instant  they  are  outside  the  workshop  gates, 
but  these  are  the  individuals  who  chance  to 
have  special  and  time-pressing  engagements 
— who  are  going  to  join  some  half-hohday 
excursion,  or  visit  friends  at  a  distance,  and 
have  but  scant  time  in  which  to  "  make  their 
toilette  "  and  catch  the  train  or  other  convey- 
ance by  vhicfa  they  must  travel.  The  general 
body,  however,  as  any  observer  may  perceive, 
fall  into  a  more  or  less  sauntering  gait  as 
they  move  homeward,  many  of  them  lighting 
their  pipes  as  they  go,  and  stopping  in  twos 
or  threes  at  points  where  their  respective 
roads  diverge,  to  make  arrangements  for 
meeting  again  later  in  the  day.  On  reaching 
home  the  same  spirit  still  prevails,  they  eat 
their  dinner  in  a  more  leisurely,  master-of- 
their-own-time  manner  than  on  the  days  on 
which  they  have  to  return  to  work,  and  not  a 
few  of  them  induce  in  the  unwonted  luxury 
of  an  after-dinner  nap. 

And  now  we  are  fairly  in  "the  wife's 
dominion,"  and  the  shades  of  contrast  are  in 
the  home  life.  Home  habits  and  customs 
are  of  course  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  dis- 
position of  the  husband,  but  broadly  and  as 
a  rule  it  is  the  wife  who,  in  working-class 
circles,  gives  character  to  the  household  ;  as 
she  is,  so  will  it  be.    If  she  is  an  active, 


managing  woman,  taking  a  pride  in  her  home,  I 
and  making  it  her  chief  care,  those  around 
her  will  be  happy  and  comfortable ;  will  feel 
that  for  them  there  is  in  very  deed  "  no 
place  like  home,"  and  in  seeing  her  family 
thus,  the  good  housewife  has  her  reward.  IS, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  wife,  whether  from 
want  of  training  or  want  of  capacity,  is  a ' 
muddler ;  co-,  worse  still,  if  from  indolence,  or  ' 
love  of  finery,  she  is  slatternly  or  extravagant,  < 
or  both,  the  home  is  more  or  less  a  stxne  of  | 
discomfiort  and  dlsccmtent  j  and.  such  attrac- 
tions as  the  public-house  offers,  apart  from 
the  mere  drinking  which  is  die  one  all-suffi- 
cient attraction  for  the  already  confirmed 
drunkard,  are  dangerously  enhanced  for  the 
bread-winner  of  such  a  household.  On 
Saturdays,  the  home-influences  are  brought 
to  bear  with  especial  force.   The  men  may 
all  go  home  alike,  but  they  do  not  all  find 
like  homes.    One  man  as  he  approaches 
home,  will  be  met  by  his  children  with  their  ' 
faces  newly  washed,  and  generally  "  tidied  [ 
up "  afler  their  in<^ing*s  play,  so  that  they  ' 
may  be  "  fit  to  be  seen  "  by  father  and —  ! 
pending  the  weekly  tubbing  at  bedtime — be 
at  least  partially  in  keeping  with  the  house,  j 
which,  by  "  fadier's  knocking-off  time,"  will 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  up,  and  looking  its 
brightest  as  though  it,  as  well  as  the  wife — 
who  is  also  cleaned  up — had  a  special  smile 
of  welcome  for  the  bread-winner,  on  this  j 
great  day  of  the  week.    He  finds  his  door-  ' 
steps  spotlessly  stoned,  so  that  with  an  I 
artisan's  regret  to  spoil  the  look  of  well-  < 
finished  work,  he  is  chary  of  stepping  on  j 
them,  and  when  he  gets  inside  he  feeh  so  ; 
out  of  keeping  with  the  fresh  and  orderly  ap- 
pearance of  the  household  surroundings, 
that  he  is  not  quite  comfortable  in  his  mind 
— ^Dot  to  speak  of  his  body — until  he  has 
performed  the  big  wash,  and  effected  the 
change  of  garments  which  is  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  short  day  in  the  better-regu- 
lated working-class  households. 

In  connection  with  this  latter  point,  it  is 
worth  while  to  remark  that  where  tiie  circum- 
stances of  the  case  admit  of  it,  a  common 
practice  with  working  men  is  to  resort  to 
pubUc  baths  for  the  performance  of  their 
Saturday  ablutions.  After  wa^ng  their 
hands  and  £ace  at  home,  they  make  a  bundle 
of  their  "sea)ndbest,"  or  Saturday-night  suit^ 
and  taking  it  with  tiiem,  don  it  after  bathing,, 
and  come  out  from  the  baUi,  looking  quite 
other  and  better  men.  This  plan  is  more 
widely  adopted  in  the  large  provincial  towns 
than  in  the  metropolis,  though,  when  we  con- 
sider the  limited  conveniences  of  working- 
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class  dwellings  in  London,  It  must  be  obvious 
,  that  such  a  system  would  have  special  ad- 
vantages there.  But,  alas  for  the  great  city ! 
the  aty  of  Royal,  and  Crystal,  and  Gin 
Palaces,  public  baths  accessible  to  the  work- 
ing classes,  in  situation  and  price,  are  not 
unknown  in  it,  certainly,  but  they  are  as 
oases  in  the  desert,  and  in  most  parts  con- 
spicuous by  tiieir  absence,  and  thorough 
cleanliness  among  the  people  being  made 
difficult,  becomes  comparatively  rare.  The 
need  for  a  proper  system  of  pubUc  baths  and 
wash-houses  must  be  patent  to  all  who  have 
given  any  attention  to  the  sanitaiy  condition 
of  the  masses  of  the  people ;  and  yet,  strange 
to  say,  in  all  the  talk  there  has  recently  been 
on  the  subject  of  improved  dwellings  for  the 
people,  no  mention  was  made  of  such  a  thing 
as  the  establishment  of  public  baths  in  con- 
nection with  such  dwellings,  though  an 
I  adequate  supply  of  such  institutions  in  the 
j  densel3r-popidated  parts  of  our  £^eat  towns 
and  cities  would  be  of  inestimable  importance 
j  in  improving  the  homes  and  habits  of  the 
people.  The  idea  is,  of  course,  Utopian,  but 
it  would  be  a  grand  thing  for  the  Country  and 
for  all  in  it,  if  at  our  street  comers  we  could 
substitute  for  the  publiciioase  the  pubhc 
bath. 

To  come  back,  however,  to  the  subject 
immediately  in  hand.  The  workman  who 
has  a  home  of  the  bright,  orderly,  well- 
managed  type  we  have  been  speaking  of,  has 
every  inducement  to  be,  and  as  a  rule  is,  a 
home-keeping  man.  AAer  he  is  "  cleaned 
up,"  he  may  go  out  for  an  afternoon  stroU,  or 
if,  as  is  frequently  the  case  nowadasrs,  he  is  a 
volunteer,  or  belongs  to  a  band,  he  may  go 
for  a  drill  or  practice ;  or,  again,  if  he  is  a 
member  of  a  mechanics'  or  a  Uterary  institu- 
tion, he  may  drop  in  to  have  a  look  at  the 
weekly  papers ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
may  remain  in-doors,  leisurely  reading  the 
particular  weekly  paper  to  which  he  is  him- 
self a  subscriber,  or  he  may — still  in  a 
leisurely  style — occupy  himself  in  doing  some 
httle  job  about  the  house  that  is  more  in  a 
man's  than  in  a  woman's  way. 

But,  in  any  case,  be  will  be  at  home  to  tea. 
Saturday  afternoon  tea  is  one  of  the  plear 
santest  features  of  the  day.  On  other 
wortcing  days,  the  mfe  and  chUdren  generally 
have  tea  before  "father"  comes  home,  hs 
partaking  of  that  meal  by  himself;  but  on 
Saturday,  being  home  early  and  "cleaned 
up,"  he  takes  the  head  of  the  table,  and  "  ail 
hands  "  sit  down  together,  the  parents  proud 
and  happy  to  have  d^eirofispring  thus  around 
them,  and  tlie  children  valuing  the  privilege 


almost  as  much  as  they  do  the  larer  one  of 
being  allowed  to  "  sit  up  late  "  at  night ;  or 
as  much  as  they  enjoy  the  extra  "relishes" 
which  it  is  a  custom  to  add  to  this  particular 

meal 

So  much  for  the  Saturday  afternoon  of  a 
man  who  is  biased  with  and  appreciates  a 
good  and  clever  helpmate  and  a  comfortable 
home.  But  what  of  the  contrast  man,  as  we 
may  call  him — ^the  man  who,  on  getting  home 
from  work,  finds  the  Satturda/s  cleaning-up 
not  yet  commenced,  or  worse,  in  the  mid-tide 
of  that  disorder  out  of  which  order  is  to  be 
ultimately  evoked ;  the  furniture  piled  about 
all  sixes  and  sevens,  the  floor  wet  in  some 
parts,  so  littered  in  others  that  it  is  not  out 
of,  but  in,  the  home^k  that  it  is  difficult  for 
him  to  find  a  spot  whereon  to  rest  the  sole  of 
his  foot  The  wife  is  heated  and  cross,  and 
besmirched  with  her  occupation ;  instead  of 
feeling  at  home,  he  feels  in  the  way,  is  per- 
haps curtly  told  that  he  is  in  it ;  and  under 
such  tnrcumstances  it  is  scanty  matter  for 
wonder  that  the  "good  dry  skittle  ground," 
or  the  comparatively  comfortable  taproom, 
should  come  to  know  of  his  whereabouts  on 
a  Saturday  afternoon.  Wives  of  this  latter 
type  are  happily  a  minority,  a  small  minority. 
Still,  considering  their  characteristics,  they 
are  all  too  numerous,  and  constitute  an  argu- 
ment which  pleads  trumpet-tongued  for  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  training  in 
domestic  management  as  part  of  the  educa- 
tion of  working*cIass  girls. 

Hiat  a  workmg  man's  wife  is  a  muddler  is, 
as  a  rale,  much  more  her  misfortune  than  her 
fault.  An  instinct  of  domestic  management 
is  not  given  to  all,  and  many  there  be  who, 
under  present  arrangements,  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  it  as  an  art,  who  go  straight 
from  school  to  the  workroom  or  shop  counter, 
and  tcom  thence  to  the  responsibilities  of 
married  life.  When  we  consider  this,  and 
that  domestic  service  in  the  households  of 
the  rich  1,1'?.  in  it  an  element  of  what  may  be 
called  mistraining  in  relation  to  the  managing 
of  a  working-class  household — when  we  con- 
sider all  the  drcamstances  of  the  case,  the 
wonder  is  not  that  there  shoidd.  be  found  ill- 
managing  wives  among  the  working  classes, 
but  that  the  majority  of  the  wives  ^ould  be 
tiie  good  managos  they  are. 

How  the  time  between  tea  and  supper  may 
be  spent  depends  a  great  deal  upon  individual 
tastes.  Saturday  is  the  great  night  for  the 
lodge-meetings  of  the  trade  and  benefit 
societies,  and  a  good  many  men  betake  them- 
selves to  those  meetings.  Others,  again,  go 
off  to  places  of  amusement;  a  very  numerous  ^ 
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division,  jfust  go  sauntering  about,  amusing 
themselves  bf  watching  the  huinoum  of  the 
streets  and  of  the  Saturday-ni^t  shopping  ; 
while  some  accompany  their  wives  on  their 
marketing  expeditions,  of  course  playing  a 
very  secondary  part  in  the  actual  business, 
looking  on  in  silent  amazement  at  the 
"  cheapening  "  encounters  between  the  wives 
and  the  tradesmen.  And  here  we  would  fain 
call  attention  to  a  point  which  is  but  too 
much  overlooked.  The  stir  and  bustle  of 
Saturday-night  trading,  the  brilliant^  lighted 
shops,  the  voci^ersuting  traders,  the  crowded 
footpaths^  and  the  army  of  itiueiant  dealets 
in  small  wares.  Using  the  roadwaj^s  and  utter- 
ing cveiy  variety  of  trade  cry,  no  doubt  make 
up  a  tt^erably  interesting  and  amusing  pic- 
ture of  Kfe;  and  not  only  do  numbers  of 
waking  tum  out,  as  we  have  said,  to 
enjoy  ibis  scene,  but  tlie  working  classes  by 
their  action  may  be  said  to  create  the  scene 
and  be  responable  foe  it.  Now  in  their  en- 
joymei^  of  Saturday-oigbt  trading  there  is, 
as  a  moment's  cmsideratian  must  show,  a 
spice  of  the  bo)(S^d-fcogs  principle — and 
they  ane  the  boys.  Saturd^-night  leading 
may  be  sport  to  tbem,  but  it  is  the  revcrae  of 
sport  to  the  thousands  of  shopBoen,  shop- 
woHien,  porter^  and  maad  boys  who  aze 
"bound  to  the  wheel"  by  it  feiU  nadnight 
To  them  lie  short  day  of  the  aitisao  is  the 
longest,  most  toilsome  day  of  the  week.  If 
th£»e  of  the  working  classes  who  benefit  by 
the  Saturday  half-boliday  would  but  ^qp 
and  market  as  early  as  they  might,  they  would 
be  confexring  a  valuaUe  boon  upon  lai^e 
numbers  of  tibe— in  that  respect  at  any  late 
— less  fortunately  situated  members  of  their 
own  gesteral  body ;  and  what  tbey  can-  do  to 
extend  die  benefits  of  early  dosmg  to  ot^bers, 
they  diookt  dio  wexe  it  only  in  the  way  of  an 
appropriate  thanJc-oflBring  for  tlwir  oiwii  good 
£aitnse  in  the  aoattcr. 

Intiiebetl>er4^u]atedh«we(!itib«  "deaning 
up,"  as  regards  the  house,  is,,  as  we  have  zuHi, 
got  out  of  hand  by  the  time  the  brcuu-winner 
arrives  to  dinner,  but  the  final  cleaning  up  of 
the  children  is  deferred  till  their  bed-time, 
when  a  genecal  tubbing  performance  is  gone 
through.  It  has  often  occurred  to  us  that  a 
Saturday-night  tubbing  scene  might  be  made 
into  a  very  good  picture.  Take,  say,  a  family 

half-a*doEen  children,  ranging  from  ten  to 
I  three  years  of  age.  The  tub,  half  fuU  of 
I  warm  watec,  is  standing  in  the  middle  pf  the 
fioor,  the  kugest  kettle  is  on  the  fire  with  a 
reserve  of  bot  water,  the  dean  night^r^ses 
are  airing  on  a  horse,"  the  towels  for  use 
are  laid  out  qd  a  ehair  within  xeach,  aod 


clothes  just  pulled  off  and  showing  the  effect 
of  the  week's  wear  and  tear  are  freely  scat- 
tered about.  Mother,  with  soap-tray  and 
flannels  at  her  side,  her  sleeves  turned  up  a& 
far  as  they  will  go,  and  a  great  apron  tied 
around  her,  kneels  or  stands  beside  tlie  tub 
ready  for  action.  J-ohnjiy,  the  eldest  of  the 
children,  who  is  to  take  first  turn,  and  who 
has  been  standing  in  his  shirt,  now  divests 
himself  of  that  last  garment,  and  steps  into 
the  tub,  where  mother  proceeds  to  operate 
upon  lum  in  wholesomely  vigorous  ^yle. 
Thinking  it  becometh  him  as  an  elder,  he 
depacteih  hinuelf  somewhat  ^avely,  but  the 
others  aze  flitting  about  in  high  spirits,  and 
amuse  themselves  by  tosmeuting  him  by 
taJting  a  sly  pinch  at  bis  calves,  splafihing  him 
with  cold  water,  or  the  hke;  and  more 
especially  at  that  stage  of  the  proceedings 
when,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
hs  head  is  in  hand,  whw  he  cannot  open 
his  eyes  or  mouth  lest  the  so^  should  get 
into  them,  when  be  must  perforce  ^pn  and 
bear  the  pinching,  slapping;  sphishmg,.  tick- 
ling, gibes,  and  laughter  of  his  tormentors. 
The  latter  wisely  retire  ere  the  C9mmence- 
ment  of  the  towelling,  durit^  the  isocess  of 
vrtiich  the  ire  of  the  victim  is  cabzi^  and  he 
steps  out  glowing  and  ready  to  join  in  the 
lai^^  and  to  retaliate  in  kind  upon  his  suc- 
cessors-in  the  tub.  It  is  not,  howevo;,  until 
it  comes  to  the  tura  of  Ernest,  a  sturdy, 
curly4iaired  young  icUow  q£  five  years,  that 
the  gseat  sensation  scene  of  the  saaprand- 
watezy  drama  comnaesices.  Master  Ernest  is 
the  *'  youag  Turk."  of  the  family^  and  he  has 
strong  objecriaoB  to  the  ijostitutioa  of  tubbing, 
as  applied  to  bis  own  person.  He  had  fled 
while  his  immediate  predecessor  in  the  bath 
was  being  operated  upon,,  but  the  others, 
delightmg  in  the  oj^ortunity  of  the  chase 
and  capture,  have  I^ught  him  back  and 
hold  htm  fitst.  He  is  stripped  fiarce,  is 
lifted  into  the  tub,  and  the  mother — in  the 
imconsciousness  of  excitement  perhaps — ^pro- 
ceeds to  apply  the  soap  and  flannel  with 
extra  energy,  while  the  other  children  are 
also  extra  vigorous  in  their  proceedings,  and 
extra  hearty  in  their  laughter  at  the  "  Turk's  " 
lusty  bellowings  and  threats,  which  are 
brought  to  an  abrupt  stop  by  his  getting  a 
mou^iful  of  suds,  a  circumstance  which,  of 
course,,  redoubles  the  mirth  of  the  others  and 
the  safe  of  the  "  Turk."  Once  sdeasedfcom 
the  abhorred  tub,  however,  the  redoubtable 
Emost  soon  calms  doiwn,Md  seeing  the  hope- 
lessness of  resentroBnt  against  the  majority, 
he  joins  in  their  merriment. 

The  tabbing  over,,  and  the  niaht^e*-'. 
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donned,  there  is  a  general  move  to  the  bed- 
room, where,  in  many  instances  at  any  rate, 
prayers  are  said  and  blessings  asked  at  the 
parent's  knee,  and  then,  with  mother's  good- 
night kiss  upon  lip  and  brow,  the  little  ones 
are  left  to  their  rest.  Mother  has  still  to 
"  rid  up  "  the  kitchen,  and  afterwards  to  lay 
out  the  Sunday  clothes  of  the  children,  so 
that  no  time  may  be  lost  in  getting  them 
ready  for  school  in  the  rooming ;  and  then, 
her  day's  work  finished,  she  at  length  sits 
down,  new5p£4)er  or  book  in  hand,  and 
awaiting  "iathei's"  letura  to  supper,  rests 
and  reads.  As  tea  is  taken  earlier  on 
Satorday  than  other  days,  and  men  aie  not 
under  uie  necessity  of  retiring  as  early  as 
upon  other  nights,  the  Saturday-night  supper 
not  unnaturally  cones  to  be  somewhat  of  an 
insdintzon.  Many  have  hot  supper,  and 
most  have  acme  little  extra  in  Ueu  of  or 
beyond  the  bread  and  cheese  which  usually 
constitute  the  supper  of  other  nights.  More 
tone  is  taken  over  it,  and  the  children  being 
asleep,  and  the  house  quiet,  the  heads  of  the 
household  often  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  "lay  their  heads  together" 
over  &mily  ai&irs,  and  more  particularly 
those  relating  to  the  eiEchequer  depaitment 

By  half-past  nine  the  esulier  birds  amcxig 
the  men  be^n  to  reach  home,  and  by  eleven 
the  gieat  bulk  of  jHnem.  are  within  doors,  the 
later  comers  hcing  mostly  those  who  have 


been  at  f}Iaces  of  amusement,  or  those  un- 
wise individuals  who  have  been  impoverish- 
ing their  own  exchequer  by  contributing  not 
wisely  but  too  well  to  those  of  the  publi- 
cans. 

We  have  touched  upon  the  chief  character- 
istic features,  and  shown  the  incidental  con- 
trasts, of  the  short  day — the  long  leisure  day 
of  the  working-classes ;  and  we  think  diat 
wliat  we  have  said  of  it  may  be  taken  to 
demonstrate  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  Satur- 
day hall-holiday  has  been  a  beneficial  insti- 
tution to  them,  in  that  better  sense  in  which 
in  being  beneficial  to  them  it  is  also  benefidal 
to  society  at  laige,  by  making  them  better, 
more  contested  members  of  the  social  body. 
The  bulk  of  them  turn  it  to  useful  purposes 
— to  purposes  of  cleanlitjess,  and  widened 
social  intercourse,  and  to  forms  of  relaxation, 
j  some,  at  least,  of  which — as  the  visiting  of 
picture-galleries  and  museums,  the  practice 
1  of  music,  as  bandsmen  or  otherwise,  and  the 
fireqjuenting  of  reading-rooms  and  libraries — 
have  a  tendency  to  elevate  as  well  as  to  amuse. 
If,  in  some  instances,  the  leisure  of  the  day 
I  is  misused,  that  is  but  as  happens  with  most 
.  other  institutions  that  are  good  in  them- 
{ selves.   We  can  but  hope— and  we  think 
'  there  is  fair  gconnds  for  hoping — that .  as  the 
,  years  go  on,  and  education  advances,  we 
shall  see  more  and  more  of  its  wise  use,  less 
;  and  less  of  its  unwue  abuse. 


DAWN  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS. 


SNOWY  aunmits  all  transfigmttd, 
Smittsn  wi£b  the  morning,  glonr, 
While  the  rush  of  many  torreats, 
Bcwaduic  to  the  deptiis  below, 
Seems  to  pause  as  life  awahen» ; — 
Knots  oS  peasants,.  laoviag  slew 
To  their  laboms,  and  the  cowbelia, 

Waving  gently  to  and  fro, 
Sound  Uie  sweetest  of  xe&ain^ 
As  o'er  tluG  ^rssiy  shyes  tfaej  go. 

11. 

So  for  our  dark  souls,  sore-burdened 
With  the  strife,  and  toil,  and  care, 
High  Ambition's  icy  strivings, 
That  so  oft  beget  Despair, 
And  the  doubt  and  hopeless  angimh 

Selfish  efforts  only  breed. 
There  is  brightness  that  can  sofKn 
'  All  our  hardness  and  our  need : 
From  the  cross  of  Christ  uplifted 
Springs  the  light — the  Light  indeed. 


EMTH  U. 
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SYMBOLISM  has  been  defended  on  two 
grounds— that  of  Nature  and  Revelation. 
Nature,  it  is  said,  is  all  syrabolical.  It  is  the 
divine  and  infinite,  clothing  itself  in  finite 
forms.  Should  we  not  imitate  its  methods? 
It  might  be,  if  we  could  rival  or  approach 
them.  Hie  symbols  of  nature  are  inex- 
haustible ;  they  never  pall,  and  are  never 
fully  grasped.  Man's  are  limited ;  they  be- 
come stale  and  then  formal.  Nature's  are 
constantljf  varying ;  they  never  let  man  sink 
into  weariness  or  indifference— day  and  ni^ht, 
summer  and'  winter,  earth  with  its  mynad 
fluttoing  leaves,  and  singing  birds — the  sea, 
with  its  face  ever  old  and  new,  and  its  "ten 
thousand  rippling  smiles  " — the  sky,  shifting 
its  curtained  clouds  to  every  form  and  colour. 
These  give  eternal  interest  and  freshness,  and 
save  us  from  every  hazard  of  formalism  when 
we  look  on  them.  How  can  we  venture  to 
imitate  them  in  our  worship  ? 

Then  we  are  sure  God's  symbols  in  nature 
must  have  fitness  as  well  as  fulness.  It  is  an 
infinite  Mind  which  is  approaching  ours 
through  them.  In  the  other  case,  it  is  a 
human  mind  which  is  imposing  its  shapes 
and  limits  on  ours.  It  may  be  said  that  any 
human  teacher  limits  his  hearers  by  the  form 
of  his  thoi^ht  and  by  his  illustrations.  And 
no  doubt,  if  these  Tecbr  in  the  same  manner 
as  symbolic  modes,  Aey  will  have  the  same 
efiect  But  from  the  very  nature  of  this  manner 
of  teaching,  its  tendency  is  to  stimulate  by 
variety  and  advance.  The  lessons  of  history 
come  in  to  show  the  constant  effect  of  sym- 
bolism to  deaden  and  formalise  thought. 
The  effect  of  teaching  by  the  direct  contact 
of  thought  with  thought  has  always  been  the 
reverse. 

As  regards  Revelation,  God  did  indeed 
use  symbolism  as  an  instrument  instruc- 
tion, and  if  we  could  have  divinely-appointed 
symbols,  there  would  be  a  reason  for  using 
them.  But  that  God  employed  them  and 
then  set  them  aside,  is  the  strongest  argument 
against  them.  They  were  fitted  for  a  parti- 
cular season  and  a  special  stage,  and  when 
the  fiill  clear  truth  came  they  were  removed 
as  tending  to  obscure  it  Only  so  much  was 
left  in  two  transparent  ordinances  as  to  give 
the  heart  of  the  Church  a  vehicle  for  united 
expression.  No  one  can  fail  to  see  that  the 
spirit  of  the  New  Testament  is  one  of  won- 


derful fumplicity,  with  the  fewest  possible 
signs ;  and  if  there  are  immature  and  unin- 
stnicted  Christians,  they  are  directed  not  to 
symbol,  but  to  *'the  sincere  milk  of  the 
Word,  that  they  may  grow  thereby." 

"  But  what,"  it  may  be  asked,  "  of  Raphael, 
Fra  Angelico,  and  Michael  Angelo — men 
who  were  urged  "by  an  inward  necessity  to 
put  religious  thought  and  feeling  into  form 
and  colour  ?  Are  we  to  leave  no  room  for 
them  ?"  Room  enough  for  art  of  eveiy  kind 
in  its  own  sphere,  while  we  preserve  the 
expression  of  Christian  truth  simple  and  pure, 
as  the  sunlight  colours  land  and  sea,  when  it 
falls  on  them,  but  comes  doth  in  its  own 
clear  simplici^. 

Many  who  have  wandered  through  the 
galleries  of  Italy  feel  that  there  might  be  a 
Christian  art,  wider,  more  human,  and  there- 
fore more  scriptural,  than  is  to  be  seen  there. 
The  transcendent  genius  of  the  painters  of 
the  Middle  Ages  is  unquestioned  by  any ;  but 
life  is  wider  than  they  ^nceived  it,  and 
modem  art  is  striving  after  its  fuller  realisa- 
tion. It  must  present  man  in  all  the  ways 
of  his  manifold  nature,  in  his  labours  and 
struggles  and  pleasures,  in  the  high  places  of 
history,  in  the  still  scenes  of  nature  and  of 
the  home,  and  must  carry  into  all  the  pure 
and  warm  breath  of  the  gospel  <tf  Christ. 
Christianity  standing  apart  in  its  simjAicity, 
separate  oat  friendly,  will  promote  these 
ends  as  it  helps  men  in  society  and  true 
statesmanship,  though  it  keeps  itself  fi-ee 
from  political  alliance  and  entanglement. 

In  the  world,  but  not  of  it,"  and  yet  it  can 
give  to  all  human  life  its  own  warmth  and 
colouring. 


Silvio  PelUco,  in  his  story  of  imprison- 
ment, graphically  describes  a  dungeon  in 
Milan,  on  the  walls  of  whidh  he  r^  the 
wridngs  left  by  the  ^evious  inmates.  Some 
were  mere  names  and  dates — some,  rude 
degrading  sketches  — ■  some,  sentiments  of 
resignation  and  religion  —  some,  scoffing 
atheism.  It  might  be  made  a  vivid  picture 
of  our  passage  Uirough  the  world,  leaving  in 
our  narrow  room  some  trace  of  ourselves  to 
depress  or  comfort  those  who  follow,  and  we 
ourselves  quitting  it  for  a  tribunal. 
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I.— HOME  NOTES. 

UK.  GIADSTONS'8  PAPBK  OK  RITUAI. 

'pHE  vhc^  reflding  and  thinking  world  has  been 
in  a  flutter  doling  the  greater  part  of  the  month 
orcrlir.  Gladstime'B  eaaay.  There  is  something  very 
vonderinl  in  the  &ci£ties  which  the  daily  press  and 
the  dectric  telegrai^  now  g^ve  Hoc  spreading  the 
thoughts  of  a  great  man  in  every  directini,  and  Mng- 
ing  back  almost  instantaneously  ten  thousand  voices, 
eiUier  of  approval  or  disapproval,  either  echoing  or 
contradtcdn^  deepening  or  reversing,  or  in  some 
other  -way  modii^ring  his  utterance.  We  are  tempted 
to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  phenomenon  as  soch, 
and  to  ask  our  readers  to  fancy  gathered  together  in 
one  audience  all  the  persons  who  a  month  ago  were 
eagerly  reading  Mr.  Gladstone's  words,  not  only 
throQghout  the  British  Empire,  bat  in  countries  far 
beyond.  "What  a  magnificent  audience  I  How  vastly 
exceeding  the  numbers  that  were  ever  gathered  in 
any  one  building!  Then  another  thought  arises. 
The  great  men  whose  single  voice  commanded  the 
world's  attention  in  other  days  had  no  such  advantage. 
Not  Luther,  not  Augustine,  not  Paul,  n(»r— let  it  be 
said  with  reverence — our  blessed  L^rd  himself.  The 
fact  that  they  were  able,  without  our  wonderful 
modem  machinery,  to  HU  the  world  with  thdr  words, 
is  all  the  greater  testimony  to  the  intrinsic  value  of 
these  words.  In  our  days,  a  great  man  speaking  on 
a  great  subject  secures  a  world-wide  audience  without 
an  effort.   It  was  very  different  in  days  of  yore. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  paper  on  ritual  is  an  effort  to 
transfer  the  subject  on  which  men's  minds  are  so 
much  agitated  irom  the  sphere  of  hot  and  excited 
polemics  to  that  of  calm  philosophy.  The  view  which 
he  takes  of  ritual  or  ceremonial  in  worship  is,  that  it 
is  an  endeavour  to  produce  a  correspondence  between 
the  outward  form  and  the  inward  spirit — to  make  the 
outward  fit  the  inward  as  closely  as  possible.  He  con- 
ceives that  not  merely  in  matters  of  worship^  but  in 
matters  of  other  kinds,  the  British  nation  as  a  whole 
have  been  iar  behind  other  civilised  nations  in  this 
matter  of  adaptation,  and  that  very  incongruous  forms 
have  been  very  fireqnently  adopted  to  embody  the  un- 
seen or  spirituaL  He  does  not  think  that  in  any  other 
nation  but  oois  would  a  parish  ball  have  been  got  up 
to  Fd|aide  funds  lot  the  purchase  of  a  parish  hearse. 
W4^ve  not  been  accustomed  to  study  the  fitness  of 
thi^,  and  in  the  matter  of  wt^sbip  many  of  us  have 
leaned  to  a  puritanic  bareness,  and  an  ntterneglectof 
the  ssthetic.  Bnt  of  late  there  has  been  a  great 
advance  in  this  respecL  We  have  been  improving 
in  eveiy  directkm,  ud  have  been  leaniing  the  art  of 
maldng  ontade  and  inside  hamumise  better  with  eadi 
other.  And  so  we  have  made  a  great  change  in 
worship.  Even  die  Scotdi,  who  constitotionally  were 
most  averse  to  anything  of  tixt  kind,  have  given  in, 
and  not  only  may  you  now  find  among  than  chnxches 
of  no  small  arcldteclural  pretensions,  but  even  organs 

IV.  N.  S. 


to  acconqNmy  Uw  singing.  Ritual,  in  its  more  general 
aspect,  is  the  outying  out  of  the  same  principle  ;  it  is 
the  result  oS  the  eadeavom-f  in  regard  to  eveiy  part  of 
worship,  to  establish  a  hanntmioos  relation  between 
the  act,  and  the  form  or  manner  of  drang  it  So  far 
as  this  is  Us  purpose  and  so  far  as  It  is  wisely  adapted 
to  scne  this  pmpose,  Mr.  Gladshme  tpptana  of  rita< 
alism. 

But  even  in  this  general  aspect  of  &e  subject,  he 
allows  that  the  thing  may  be  abused.  Instead  (tf 
a  help,  litnal  may  be  so  overdone,  or  done  so  un- 
wisely, as  to  be  a  great  hindrance  to  wcnship. 
Worshq),  in  its  genuine  perfonnancc,  is  a  thing  of 
the  spirit.  It  is  the  act  of  the  spirit  realising  the  un- 
seen presence  of  the  Eternal,  and  getting  above  every 
impression  of  sense  under  the  overwhelming  conviction 
of  its  nearness  to  God.  It  may  be  that  external  forms 
serve  to  bring  it  under  the  bondage  of  sense,  instead 
of  emancipating  it  from  them,  and  cramp  and  hinder 
instead  of  aiding  the  spirit  in  its  endeavour  ,to  reach 
the  upper  temple,  and  join,  its  worahq>  to  diat  of  the 
Seraphim. 

Hence  the  tests  which  Mr.  Gladstone  proposes  in 
order  to  check  any  tendency. to  excess  in  ritualism; 
the  chief  of  which  is,  Is  the  practice  proposed  likely 
to  bring  men  nearer  to  God  in  the  act  of  worship,  or 
to  keep  them  further  from  Him ;  to  collect  or  dispene 
their  thoughts,  to  warm  or  freeze  their  affections  ? 

In  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  essay  there  has 
been  bnt  one  voice  as  to  the  interest  and  abiliQr,  the 
rare  grace  of  style  and  manner,  and  the  freshness  of 
thought  with  which  the  subject  has  been  discussed. 
At  the  same  time  there  has  also  been  a  very  general 
coiLcurrence  of  opinion,  that  he  has  left  out  the  most 
pressing  and  really  important  question  of  ritualism. 
That  question  is,  whether  the  ritualistic  [Mactices 
recently  introduced  in  the  worship  of  Church  of  Eng- 
land congregations  are  not  intended  to  cover  and 
convey  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  whether  the  introduction  of  such  practices  ought 
not  to  be  condemned  and  prevented  as  contrary  to 
law,  and  inconsistmt  witti  the  whole  spirit  of  a 
Reformed  Church  ?  Tias  question  Mr.  Giadston^or- 
posely  omitted  as  belonging,  in  his  view,  to  a  too 
polemical  region. 

It  is  rathtf  remarkable  that  in  the  tests  which  be 
suggests  by  which  ritual  practices  are  to  be  tried, 
Mr.  Gladstone  makes  no  allusion  to  the  Word  of  God. 
In  particular,  he  makes  no  allusion  to  a  fact  which  has 
always  been  held  a  very  important  and  rdevant  one 
in  discussions  on  forms  of  w^ship,  that  whereas  under 
(he  Old  Teatunent  a  ray  elab«ate  ritual  was  pre- 
scribed, nnder  tix  New  Testament  there  was  notUng 
of  the  kfaid.  There  waa  a  very  maiked  transilioB 
fiom  an  elaborate  to  a  very  simile  mode  of  worship; 
and  the  return  from  the  simple  to  the  ornate  and  ela- 
borate is  more  like  a  going  back  to  lAatwas  prepara- 
tory  and  imperfect,  than  a  going  on  to  what  is  spiritual 
and  complete.  I 
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One  utterance  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  has  been  cordially 
welcomed  by  aU  Protestants — bis  hearty  repudiation 
Rome  and  ber  policy.  Tbe  idea  of  Romanising 
England  and  ber  Chnrch  be  connts  atterlybopeless 
and  visionary.  At  BO  time  since  the  bloody  reign 
of  Maxy  his  sudi  s  sebeme  been  possible.  "If 
it  bad  been  posuble  in  tbe  sercnteeirtb  or  eighteenth 
ceBtaries,  it  ymM  stffl  have  beoome  imponible  ta  the 
nmeteenth ;  when  Rome  bas  sabstftotud  for  the  i»ood 
boast  t^sempermdem  a  policy  of  vkrioHM  and  cbonge 
in  faith ;  when  she  has  refurbished  and  paraded  aMW 
every  rmty  tool  she  «M  fondly  thoaght  to  have  dis- 
used; n^un  no  one  cm  beeomc  her  convert  withoot 
bis  mocil  and  mental  fleedom,  and  {dtc- 
ing  his  civilloyatty  and  doty  2t  the  mercy  of  another; 
and  when  bas  eqctaSy  repodiated  modern  thoaght 
and  attdtnt  fabtoty."* 

Tbeie  ire  ibwhowMf  wowb  -words  which  no  one 
can  ftUKy  that  Rome  ts  Stely  either  to  forgive  or  to 
fbrget. 

CHURCH  C0ItOIXi&  AND  OTHKB.  MHSTINQS. 

em  4»  Unto-  mam  flun  budyBdvert  toOe 
great  meetiDg  of  the  Chnrch  Co&gress  at  Brighton, 
nnderthe  Bbhop  of  CUdiattr.  Any  one  wbo  per- 
fbmfl  the  itatielioa  of  a  ncre  amwlator,  Md  nAoae 
sut^eets  are  pMcHoiZ  ad  eadioUc,  mmt  be  faafled  if 
he  were  to  attempt  In  a  few  linei  to  gbmee  over  so 
wide  a  field  as  that  eccqiied  by  Ae  Congress.  We 
would  rather  advert  iflerwaidi  to  some  of  the  papers 
by  thamehea,  eipacially  the  mndi-admired  pi^  of 
C^en-  Tristram  ok  ChistiMuqr  and  Sdenee,  or  Aese 
on  the  Alt-Caihcdie  mimment,  whicbwe  have  noticed 
-n  anodMT  oohunn.  The  intereat  ef  the  meeting  was 
very  great,  tbe  vast  hsQ  oiten  caoCaisiDg  four  thousand 
persons. 

The  Baptfet  ITnioa  of  JEtaghMir  and  Wales  has  hdd 
its  aotimnal  sesalon  MNewcaslfe,  and  (be  Congrega- 
tionol  Union  at  Hndderafield.  At  these  meetings 
many  of  the  great  catholic  questions  of  the  day  were 
dhcossed,  m  weU'  as  qoestions  that  have  a  special  in- 
tenst  Ibr  the  particiibr  denominations.  In  both 
cases,  the  attendance  was  large,  and  the  spirit  Indica- 
tive of  mmh  life  and  earnest  purpose. 

RETITAL  IN  BELFAST. 


I  Great  thongh  the  impresnen  of  Mr.  Moody's 
earnest  addresses  was  in  Scothnd,  it  would  appear 

'  that  (Q  BdKiist  it  has  been  stiH  more  remariEable.  It 
has  teid  OB  various  classes  of  tbe  conunnnity,  but 

I  most  of      perhaps^  on  the  yotmg  men.   The  meet- 

j  lags  of  young  men  that  have  tak«i  place  have  been 
very  reniarkabte,  and  these  net  tbe  unedacated  rabble^ 
but  represeating  many  of  the  best  £imilies  of  the  town. 
And  the  result  boa  been  the  consecration  of  hundreds 
to  God^s  service,  with  an  ^>peaia&ce  of  eamestnesE 
and  depth  of  fee^g  that  bas  affi»ded  the  best  grounds 
for  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  change.  Men  of  ex- 
perience, going  to  Bel^st,  bear  their  testimony  that 
the  town  is  evidently  full  of  the  mo^-ement.   It  is  not 


merely,  they  say,  tbe  four  or  five^  crowded  meetings 
held  every  night  that  show  this  to  be  the  case,  but 
you  have  a  kind  of  intuitive  feeling  as  yon  walk  about 
and  look  at  men's  faces,  and  hear  their  voices,  that  a 
deep  movement  is  passing  over  Qiem. 

Among  the  ordinary  incidents  of  flie  movement 
are  cases  of  youi^  persons  coming  to  their  minis- 
ters eitbo-  to  ask  how  they  may  be  saved,  or  how 
they  may  serve  the  SsviourdHy  have  found;  Sonday- 
sduK>ls  whore  sremng  petacma  ask  permiBsion  to  tpe$k 
eameitly  to  a  class,  or  even  a  member  of  the  chns 
hafp  to  be  allowed  to  tell  the  rest  of  the  treasnre  he 
haa  fcud ;  teacben  givi^  up  tihtv  wiotfc  tar  a  time, 
becnise  cMvinced  of  dwir  aafitness  in  teach,  and  re- 
j  tmaiag  to  it  irith  new  fife  and  vannth,  aft«  them- 
jfldvva  eoorins  to  know  thn  Savionr;  a  7«iae  1**T 
getting  good  at  an  afiietnaenprayei>.maiting,  retmviag 
with  her  two  sistcn,  bothoT  whom  obtained  the  blesa- 
mg,  so  liiat  dl  the  Ore*  go  on  their  wi^  it^tacvag ; 
a  whole  Ronaa  Ca  Aolie  family,  lAo  had  been  at  one 
ot  the  open-air  meetings  lenonndng  Popery,  and  fal- 
lowing tbe  way  of  Ufe ;  »31-giria  hastily  chang^g 
their  dresa  during  fltefr  dfamer  hour,  m  order  that  Aey 
m^it  spend  it  in  the  meetfaig  ibr  prayer.  It  is  remark- 
aide  how  anxions  those  who  are  enttghtened  immedi- 
abtlj  become  for  dieir  acquaintances  and  rdatives.  A 
young  man  in  a  large  business  cstabUahment  having 
himaeVbeeB  changed,  gaAered  nnt  day  some  of  the 
men  in  tlie  warebonse  and  spoke  to  them  of  what  was 
going  on.  "What  sort  of  meeting  had  yon  last 
niglttP"  one  ofUiem  lightly  asked.  His  answer  was,  !{ 
"  A  meeting  that  has  changed  me  for  life,  at  any  rate." 
Less  than  a  week  ailer,  that  man  came  back  to  tell 
him  that  his  words  had  been  ringing  in  bis  ears  ever 
since,  and  that  he  too  had  now,  he  trusted,  become  a 
changed  man  for  life.  In  not  a  few  cases,  young  men 
that  have  been  in  Bel&ut  on  bnsiness  for  a  day  or 
two,  have  gone  to  some  of  the  meetings,  and  got 
saving  good. 

"The  spirit  of  prayer,"  says  aBdfast  dei^yman, 
"  seems  to  be  growing  in  depth  and  fervour.  There 
does  not  seem,  speaking  generally,  to  be  the  same 
deep  and  awM  sense  of  sin  among  those  who  ate 
awikened,  as  there  was  in  1859,  but  there  ia  a  true 
feeling  of  the  need  of  Christ  aa  oar  Sacrifice  and  oar 
Saviottr." 

THE  SOCUL  SCnCNCB-  MKCimG  AT  GLASGOW. 

We  do  not  seem  to  be  moving  on  very  fast  in  aodal 
science ;  the  door  swings  vigorously  on  its  binges,  but 
there  is  not  very  much  of  forward  motion.  Tbere 
are  few  great  discoveries,  and  diere  are  few  fresh 
io^ralseSt  Tear  after  year  the  sane  topics  axe  ven- 
tOitied,  and  there  is  not  a  very  great  degree  of  difo- 
cnce  in  tiie  results  that  Qow  from  the  process.  Lord 
Rosebery  discusses  the  question  of  the  working 
dasses,  and  finds  the  great  spedfic  for  their  evils  in  a 
bnmaziising  edncation.  Other  gentlemen  of  distin- 
gnishsd  alHlity  discuss  outstanding  questions,  such  as 
health,  law,  education.  Indeed,  the  principal  interest 
of  the  congress  now  lies  in  the  elaborate  essays  read 
by  the  presidents  (rf  the  sections.  These  are  all 
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men  of  mark,  men  to  whtun  the  public  ore  glad  to 
listen,  men  whose  sentiments  always  excite  intereit, 
apart  from  their  intrinsic  worth  or  fitness.  I.ord 
Rosetiery,  lor  instance,  is  a  yoiug  noblemaa  of  great 
ability  and  promise,  and  whatever  he  says  about  the 
working  classes  wUl  excite  iaterest  and  command 
attention,  thoagh  otliers  mayliave  said  it  already,  and 
the  public  may  already  have  accepted  it  as  mainly 
correct.  It  is  of  much  importance,  however,  that 
such  tO[»cs  should  be  kept  |»omiaently  befoie  the 
pobhc  mind,  and  the  meetings  of  the  Association 
are  doubtless  of  much  service  in  this  way. 

We  cannot,  however,  congratulate  the  AssociatiMi 
on  its  somons.  The  people  of  Glasgow  are  under- 
stood to  be  quite  ready  enough  to  regard  the  tUngl 
of  the  present  world  as  the  chief  object  of  their  coa> 
ceni,  without  having  this  preached  to  them  as  a  great 
Ouistiao  duty;  and  the  evolutionists  are  quite  suf- 
ficiently dispMad  to  the  doctrine  that  prayer  on  have 
no  efficacy  beyond  tfie  spiritual  realm,  without' 
being  tao^t  this  iimn  the  pulpit  But  as  a  aiatier<of> 
fact  critic  has  remarked,  it  will  hardly  do  to  tell  a 
man  anxious  to  send  a  message  by  telegram  to  Lon- 
don, tiiat  he  mmt  content  himself  with  the  delightful 
fedtogs  roused  in  his  bosom  by  the  varkjng  of  the 
telegraphic  machine  but  never  dream  of  lua  mMU^e 
reaching  Us  destination.  The  proposed  core  of  saper- 
stition  in  the  matter  of  prayer  is  cettainlj  to  be 
ranked  among  the  wonderful  cum  of  our  day. 

No  man  has  better  right  to  awUM  a  conBdsnt 
tonein  matters  of  sodal  science  than  Ixad  Shaftes- 
fauiy,  for  no  man  has  been  more  successAil  in  his 
jnactical  eObits.  The  tone  of  his  lordslup's  addresses 
to  the  woridng  men  of  Glasgow  was  very  confident, 
"bat  it  WM  the  confidence  of  osie  who  felt  deeply  tiiat 
mm,  ami  asA  first  the  Idngdon  of  God  and  his 
rightcoiBneis  if  they  woold  lave  other  tbingi  to  be 
added  onto  Onern. 

lUPKOVEUEHT  OT  SBKUONS. 

So  mneh  has  been  aaid  of  late  against  the  quality 
of  modem  sermons,  and  eq>ecially  against  the  way  in 
which  they  are  oflm  ddiveied,  that  tptaH  efforts  to 
inatmct  young  preadiers  is  the  art  of  making  and 
preaching  sermons  are  coming  into  moch  greater 
pn»ninence  than  befive. 

The  English  Church  Homiletical  Sodefyis  address- 
ing itself  to  the  subject  in  eaniest.  It  proposes  varioas 
methods  for  attaining  its  end.  One  of  these  is  the 
delivering  of  lectures  on  the  ordinary  bcaaches  of 
homiletics.  Anotiier  is,  constituting  a  conunittee  of 
trustworthy  critics  to  whom  young  pteachers  are  to  be 
encouraged  to  submit  their  manuscripts,  and  from 
whom  they  will  receive  auch  criticism  and  advice  as 
may  aid  them  for  the  future.  And  a  third  if  it  can 
be  carried  out, — having  meetings  of  members  before 
whom  sermons  shall  be  preached  solelyfor  the  purpose 
of  their  being  criticized.  This  last  method  would  be 
attended  with  the  obvious  difficulty  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  deliver  a  sermon  before  an  audience  met  to 
criticize  it,  as  one  might  and  ought  to  deliver  it  to  an 
-audience  as  a  mess^  Uoxa  God.   An  uimatuial  de- 


livery may  be  tlumght  to  be  inevitable  under  sudi  -an- 
natural  conditionfi.  This  of  course  most  be  true  to  a 
certain  extent ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  fair  and  whole- 
some criticism  under  such  arcumstances  is  often 
attended  with  the  greatest  benefiL  One  of  the  most 
important  and  useful  services  which  such  societies  can 
render  to  young  preachers  is  to  point  out  to  them  their 
faults  before  they  have  crystallized  into  habits,  and  set 
before  them  a  higher  aim  and  a  purer  model  than 
they  are  odierwise  ,like^  to  form  for  themselves. 

It  wiU  generally  be  found  true  that  men  of  real 
force  make  for  themselves  an  effective  vny  of  delivery, 
and  that  it  is  tlie  fseUer  twder  of  men  that  stand  in 
so  great  need  of  correctiOD.  FeeUeness  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  things  to  mend  throngh  the  aj^cation 
of  any  human  instrumentaU^.  But  the  very  exist- 
ence of  so  juuch  feebleneu  in  the  pulpit  may  show 
the  need  there  is  for  the  psayar  UMt  Ae  Head  of  the 
Church  would  siqiply  for  her  servue  men  of  «ar9eBt 
purpose  and  greet  streng&,  both  physical  ai^  qnritual, 
and  dtat  these  be  so  trained  to  use  thdr  strong^ 
that  the  best  reBDlts  may  fbttow^  and  ^'aothiUig 
lost" 

IlfPSOTEUENT  OF  SIWGIWO. 

Though  not  on  quite  the  same  grounds,  and  not  in 
quite  the  same  manner,  the  improvement  of  ringing 
is  regarded  very  justly  as  a  most  important  object  of  re- 
gard. A  recent  President  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference^ 
Mr.  Wiseman,  has  been  referring  to  the  subject, 
apropos  of  ^f r.  Gladstone's  remarks  on  the  defective 
aesthedcs  of  our  services.   He  does  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  thinking  tiiat  in  such  matters  we 
ve  so  f ar  behind  otho-  dviEsed  natioos.   But  as  little 
does  he  agree  with  those  who  seem  to  think  that  all  | 
(watteationooghtto  be  given  to  theepiritof  worship,  \ 
and  Aat  if  that  be  rig^  tke  estemal  form  is  of  tttii*  ; 
orno  caueqtwnce.  b  wluteva  way  we  serve  God,  ; 
it  ought  always  to  be  with  onr  best.   Mr.  Wiseman  ' 
vent  on  to  lecognise  the  tWD  functions  of  aaaedsmg  - 
— matte  oaelund  as  GBByiBgqp  onr  feelings  to  God;  , 
oD  the  odiar,  as  ea^wessfaig  trntii  with  qnritnal  powcr 
and  sweetness  to  men.  The  first  b  its  chief  fimctian, 
but  the  second  is  not  to  be  ovetiooked. 

"As  a  ganeral  mletfae  ■Bpufdiouhi  be  congie* 
gatiooal ;  taut  it  seemed  to  hott  a  yeew  nsefal,  and 
sometimes  a  very  instructive,  feature  in  (UvinewonUp 
to  have  a  good  anthem  suitably  rendered      a  choir.  ^ 
He  renntnbered  going  Wien  a  boy  into  a  coflkfidral 
for  the  first  time,  and  hearing  an  anthem  the  principal 
stmin  ofwhsrii  wa^  'TcU  it  out  amcmg  the  heathen 
the  I.ord  rdgnedi,'  and  he  took  an  impresrioa  , 
fioBi  that  day  of  a  divine  command  to  go  and  pceadi  j 
tlkc  gospd ;  It  produced  upon  his  mind  as  pomcnul  an  1 
impression  as  any  sermon  he  had  ever  heard.   If  the  I 
results  of  congregational  singing  could  be  calculated,  ' 
it  would  be  found  to  be  a  mission — a  means  of  doing 
good.   At  the  age  af  fifly  his  own  mathematical  : 
master,  who  had  been  a  confinned  infidel,  heard  some  I 
hymns  being  sung,  and  said,  *  There  is  something  in 
tlie  hymns  and  rdigion  of  these  people  that  I  know 
nothing  about ; '  and  that  was  the  foundation  of  a  re- 
pentance which  for  a  long  period  afterwards  proved 
to  be  sincere,  and  ofanev  ufe  which  had  a^umph^ 
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It  is  interestiiig  to  remark  that  the  singing  of  Mr. 
Sankey,  the  companion  of  Mr.  Moody,  though  pro- 
bably not  present  to  Mr.  Wiseman's  mind  when  he 
made  these  remarks,  bears  in  the  same  directioni  uid 
has  been  in  no  small  measure  Messed. 

IL— GLANCES  ABROAD. 

U.  OUIZOT'S  WILL  AND  CONFESSION  OP  FAITH. 

M.  Gnizot  did  much  for  Protestant  and  Evangelical 
religion  in  his  lifetime,  especially  in  his  later  years ; 
but  the  remarkable  declaraticm  of  his  foith  which  he 
prefixed  to  his  hut  will  and  testament,  and  which  has 
now  been  published,  seems  likely  to  place  him  among 
those  lii^o,  like  Bamson,  slay  more  at  their  death 
than  in  their  life.  He  begins  by  sajring  that  he  dies 
where  he  had  the  happiness  to  be  bom — in  the 
bosom  of  the  Reformed  Chnrch  of  France.  Bat  he 
had  not  been  alwajrs  there.  He  had  gone  the  tour  of 
the  doubter.  He  had  once  believed  that  the  light  of 
reason  was  enough  to  enable  men  to  solve  all  the 
problems  with  whidi  tiiey  are  called  to  deal,  and  that 
thdr  natonl  strength,  if  rightly  used,  was  emni^  to 
enable  them  to  fulfil  all  the  puiposes  of  their  life. 
But  after  much  and  deep  reflection,  he  came  to  a 
difierent  conchraon.  had  found  himself  con- 
fronted by  difliculties  which  he  could  not  solve,  and 
he  had  seen  it  to  be  his  wiadom  to  resign  himself, 
like  a  lUtle  child,  into  the  arms  of  One  wiser  and 
mightier  than  he.  His  words  are  memorable,  and 
deserve  to  be  remembered. 

"It  is  my  profound  belief  that  God,  who  created 
the  nnivetse  and  man,  governs  and  preserves  or 
modifies  them,  whether  by  those  general  laws  wUch 
we  call  natural  laws,  whether  by  special  acts  which 
we  call  supernatural,  emanating  like  the  natural  laws 
from  his  perfect  and  free  wisdom,  and  from  his 
infinite  power,  which  He  has  enabled  us  to  reco^ise 
in  their  effects,  and  forbids  us  from  being  acquamted 
with  in  their  essence  and  design.  I  thus  returned  to 
the  convictions  in  which  I  was  cradled,  always  firmly 
attached  to  the  liberty  which  I  have  received  from 
God,  and  which  is  my  honour  as  well  as  my  right  on 
earth;  but  again  feding  myself  a  child  in  God's 
hands,  and  sincerely  resignea  to  so  large  a  share  of 
ignorance  and  weauiess.  I  believe  in  God  and  adore 
Him,  without  attempting  to  comprehend  Him.  I  see 
Him  iHVsent  and  acting  not  oatr  in  the  permanent 

fovemment  of  the  universe,  and  in  the  innermost 
fe  of  men's  souls,  but  in  the  histoiy  of  human 
socteOes,  especially  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament — 
monuments  of  the  divine  regulation  and  action  by  the 
mediation  and  sacrifice  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for 
the  salvation  of  the  human  race.  1  bow  before  the 
mysteries  of  the  Bible  and  the  Gospel,  and  I  hold 
aloof  from  scientific  discussions  and  solutions  by 
which  men  have  attempted  to  explain  them.  I  trust 
that  God  pamits  me  to  call  mysdf  a  Christian,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  in  the  light  which  I  am  about  to 
enter  we  shall  clearly  discern  the  purely  human  origin 
and  vani|^of  mokt  of  oar  dissensions  here  below  on 
divine  things." 

Such  an  utterance  as  this  is  fitted  to  have  many 
efiects.  First,  on  the  Reformed  Church  of  France, 
loved  so  well  and  prized  so  much  by  Guizot,  which 
must  surely  fed  itself  under  new  obUgations  to  hold 


fast  by  that  blessed  gospel  which  was  not  only 
cherished  by  the  greatest  of  her  sons,  but  contributed 
to  make  hiai  the  great  man  that  be  was.  Second,  on 
Frenchmen  generally,  who,  amid  all  their  tossing  and 
weltering  on  the  restless  sea  of  religions  unbelief  and 
political  change,  may  surely  learn  something  from  the 
sight  of  one  of  their  mightiest  men  standing  calmly 
with  his  feet  on  a  rock,  and  the  dawn  of  a  brighter 
day  gladdening  his  eyes.  Thirdly,  on  those  among 
ourselves  inclined  to  scepticism,  and  especially  our 
men  of  science,  who  may  surely  learn  that  science 
will  not  solve  the  problems  of  life,  and  may  surety 
believe  that  it  cannot  be  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision 
to  wliich  men  like  Guizot  cling  so  confidently  and 
joyfully.  And  lastly,  on  those  praying  mothers  and 
sisters  who  are  continually  bearing  their  sceptical 
sons  and  brothers  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  who  may 
take  courage  in  the  thought  that  He  who  bore  Guizot 
from  the  dim  chill  regions  of  rationalism  to  the 
warmer  and  happier  realm  of  iaith,  is  still  the  same, 
and  able  to  do  exceeding  abwidaiitfy  above  all  that 
we  ask  or  think. 

Giiizot's  is  now  another  name  in  the  glorious 
Calendar  of  Christian  savans,  and  not  destined,  we 
trust,  to  be  the  last,  whose  example  makes  it  plain 
that  die  highest  inteOects  can  enter  the  kingdom  of 
God  as  little  children,  and  join  as  heartily  as  any  in 
the  song  wfaicb  gives  all  wisdom  and  honour  and 
gloty  and  power  to  Hun  that  sitteth  on  the  Throne 
and  to  the  Lamb  that  was  slain. 

in.— JOTTINGS  FROM  THE  MISSION 
FIELD. 

UmNIGHT  WORK  IN  THE  LONDON  CITY  MISSION. 

We  suppose  there  is  hardly  any  of  our  Christian 
societies  whose  labours  are  so  oidiUeimitting  as  those 
of  the  London  City  Misnon.  The  monthly  reg^stn 
of  its  work  is  one  of  our  most  interesting  journals, 
and  presents  a  wonderful  variety,  though  substantially 
the  work  is  the  same.  Several  of  its  missions,  how- 
ever, are  of  a  spedal  chancter,  and  this  circumstance 
affords  materials  for  madi  fi^^oess  and  variety. 
Here,  for  example,  is  the  number  of  the  Magazine  for 
October,  1S74,  and  the  first  paper  in  its  contents  is, 
<<  The  Night-Cabmen's  Mission."  The  Society  has 
its  missionary  for  them.  The  time  to  work  among 
them  is  among  "the  small  hours," — when  the  mid- 
night chimes  are  sounding,  and  for  some  time  after. 
It  is  in  those  hours  of  the  morning  when,  if  one  has 
occasion  to  pass  along  the  streets,  one  feels  so  deso- 
late; not  a  shop  lighted  up,  not  a  cheerful  object  to 
be  met  with,  cits  crawling  over  ruinous  walls,  and 
everything  betokening  desolation  and  dulness.  Yet 
even  then,  there  is  in  London  a  class  of  human  beings 
pursuing  their  ordinary  calling,  not  to  be  met  with  at 
other  times.  These  are  the  night-cabmen,  and  when 
we  know  Bomething  of  their  condition  and  cirxnim- 
stances,  we  see  what  fit  objects  they  are  for  the  care 
of  snch  a  society. 

It  is  a  curious  piece  of  statistics,  that  taking  the 
cab-driven  of  London,  who  amtpjnt^to^^^oq^J^  ) 
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onmibas  men  who  are  about  10,000,  and  the  stable- 
men and  othere  wlio  may  amount  to  5,000  together, 
along  with  thdr  families,  the  total  is  hardly  less  than 
70,000,  eqnal  to  the  population  of  what,  a  few  years 
ago,  would  have  been  considered  a  veiy  large  town. 
Tin  lately,  no  special  efforts  were  made  for  the  wel- 
fare of  this  class,  and  they  were  low  enough  in  the 
scale ;  but,  recently,  Lord*s-day  Rest  Societies,  bene- 
fit dubs,  libraries,  rooms  for  the  exposition  of  the 
Bible  and  for  prayers,  and  cabmen's  rooms  at  railway 
statums,  have  been  opened,  and  done  much  good. 
Many  cabmen  bam  gpt  a  Uessing,  and  some  have 
bec<»ne  city  xamoaaaieB,  Scriptnto  readen^  office- 
bearen  in  CliriaQan  churches,  and  superintendents  of 
Sundqwhocds. 

The  missioii  to  the  ni^t  cabmen  was  begun  thirteen 
years  ago.  There  were  then  2,500  cabs  working  from 
nx  at  night  to  nx  in  the  mcMiiing.  The  drivers  of 
these  cabs  were  at  least  two-thirds  of  them  from  fifty 
to  eighty  years  of  age,  the  old  men  preferring  the 
night  wort  on  account  of  their  poor  dodimg,  whidi 
they  did  not  like  to  expose  by  day.  The  horses  and 
cals  were  in  keeping  the  wont  idnrays  being  worked 
at  night ;  so  that  what  with  the  old  men's  patched 
great  coats,  often  tied  together  with  string  instead  of 
buttoned,  their  legs  bandaged  up  in  the  same  way,  and 
an  old  rusty  handkerchief  round  the  hat,  they  looked 
as  though  they  belonged  to  another  generation. 

The  night  mission  was  begun  by  the  wife  of  a 
clergyman  who  guaranteed  support  for  one  night  mis- 
sionary for  twelve  months.  This  lady  has  fqund  the 
means  for  supporting  two  night  missionaries,  now 
labouring  with  no  small  success  among  the  night 
cabmen.  When  the  mission  was  first  begun,  public* 
houses,  cafds,  and  coffee-houses  were  open  all  night, 
filled  with  the  woist  of  characters,  drinking,  smoking, 
and  blaspheming.  It  was  ia  these  that  the  mission- 
aries hftd  to  go  to  find  the  cabmen.  But  three  years 
after.  Parliament  passed  a  bill  closing  the  public- 
hoDses  from  one  to  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
then  came  Mr.  Bruce's  Bill,  closing  them  still  further 
fit>m  twelve  to  five.  These  measures  caused  a  great 
general  improvement.  The  missionaries  now  find 
the  night  catmien  at  the  railway  stations,  at  public 
ball-rooms,  at  Cremome  Gardens,  at  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  at  the  stands  in  the  streets.  For  the 
most  part  the  reception  given  them  is  most  en- 
couraging, often  the  demeanour  of  the  men  is  very 
affecting,  and  much  good  appears  to  be  done.  Copies 
and  portioQs  of  the  Scriptmes  have  been  very  service- 
able, and  several  have  been  guided  to  peace  by  their 
means.  Hexeisaaacconntofavisitpaidtoa cabmen's 
coffise-honse  at  four  o'clock  one  very  cold  morning : — 

"  I  found  seventeen  cabmen,  two  women,  and  two 
respectable  men  present.  I  gave  them  tracts,  and 
one  of  the  gentlemen  a  copy  of  the  Briiish  IVorkman, 
and  commenced  reading  Maft.  v.  The  one  I  gave  the 
Briiish  IVorkman  to  interrupted  me,  but  was  put 
down  and  obliged  to  listen  or  go  out  in  the  cold. 
He  said,  '  I  am  a  Roman  CathdUc ;  I  have  been  out 
to  a  party,  and  got  a  drop  too  much,  and  that  is  the 
Kason  I  am  here.'  I  read  and  expounded  that  beau- 
tifiil  diapter,  and  then  said,  *  If  any  one  has  any  ques- 


tions to  ask,  I  will  answer  them.'  He  asked, '  Do  you 
think  these  tracts  and  papeis  do  any  good  ? '  *  Wei),' 
I  said,  *  you  have  seen  the  catde  -  troughs  about 
Xxindon?'  'Ves,*  he  said,  'and  they  are  excellent 
things.'  'Very  well,'  I  said,  *  the  paper  you  have  in 
your  hand  has  done  mudi  in  getting  them ;  for  thh-- 
teen  years  ago,  when'  the  water-posts  were  locked  up 
at  twelve  o'clock,  these  cabmen  could  not  get  any 
water  from  them  for  their  horses,  and  had  to  carry 
pails,  and  run  to  some  pump.  We  reported  the  mat- 
ter, and  the  editor  took  it  19  in  the  Briiish  IVork- 
man, and  that  was  partly  the  means  of  securing  for 
the  cattle  drinking-troughs  in  Ixmdon,  Now  do  you 
think  that  to  be  any  good  i  *  He  said,  *  I  will  read, 
and  take  care  of  your  paper.'  *  Now,'  I  added,  '  I 
will  get  these  cabmen  to  tell  us  what  good  it  has  done 
them.'  The  landlady  said,  'I  know  it  did  my  poor 
father  good,  for  the  voax  old  man  said  so  when  he 
died;  and  I  know  it  lua  done  roe  good,  and  I  hope 
yon  will  never  pass  my  house  without  calling  to  see 
me.'  A  poor  old  cabman  said,  'I  know  it  has  done 
me  good,  for  this  gentleman  called  on  my  wife  when 
she  died,  and  she  made  me  promise  to  give  up  Sunday 
work,  which^I  did,  and  I  now  read  the  Testament  and 
go  to  a  little'  meeting  in  our  cxMitt*  Another  cabman 
said,  'It  has  dooe  me  good  too,  for  this  gentleman 
came  into  the  hospital  to  see  me.*  Then  another 
cabman  said, '  God  bless  you,  sir,  your  talking  to  me 
so  reminded  me  of  what  my  old  mother  used  to  say 
when  I  used  to  carry  the  luiton  to  H^t  her  to  the 
little  Wesleyan  chapel  in  the  country.'  My  Roman 
Cathohc  fiiend  appeared  to  be  surprised  that  I  was  so 
well  received,  and  seemed  to  be  impressed  when  I 
urged  him  to  seek  a  change  of  heart  Iqr  i^entance  to- 
wards God,  and  fidth  in  our  Lord  Jesus  CtnisL*' 

THE  KEVIVAL  IK  TBATAKCOSE. 

A  review  of  the  results  of  Che  revival  among  the 
Syrian  Christians  in  Travancore  {already  referred  to 
by  us),  after  the  lapse  of  six  nmnttis^  is  communicated 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Caley,  Church  missitniary  at  I^Ti-eDa. 
The  revival,  he  says,  does  not  appear  to  have  spread 
in  any  remaricable  way  during  the  last  six  months, 
and  in  one  congregation,  at  all  events,  the  zeal  of  the 
newly-awakened  appears  to  have  somewhat  cooled. 
But  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  work  has  deepened, 
and  the  peo}je  have  beon  preserved  from  those  ex- 
cesses into  which  it  was  rumoured  that  many  of  them 
were  drifting.  The  Commentary  which  Mr.  Caley 
longs  for  has  already  been  subscribed  for  to  the  extent 
of  six  hundred  rupees.  The  necessity  for  it  arises 
from  the  greatly  increased  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  has  led  in  many  instances  to  interpretations  of 
difficult  passages,  often  very  far  from  the  mark. 
Within  six  or  eight  months  two  thousand  copies  and 
portions  of  the  Scriptures  have  been  purchased  by 
people  eager  to  read  them.  A  good  feeling  prevails 
between  the  members  of  the  Syrian  Church  and  other 
Cluistians.  The  Syrian  catanais,  or  priests,  have  be- 
come more  zealous  and  bold.  At  a  recent  festival 
Mr.  Caley  was  glad  to  see  one  of  them  preaching 
boldly,  surrounded  by  Hindus  and  Mahometans^  and 
answering  their  questions  with  great  force. 

A  still  more  remarkable  evidence  of  revived  spiritual 
life  in  the  Syrian  church  is  found  in  the  Pastoral  of 
the  Patriarch,  or  Metran,  Mar  Athanasius.  It  ex- 
presses  his  joy  at  the  visifc^^^of  ^^.^^^IQ^ 
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Lord  has  sent  them.  It  counsels  them  to  read  the 
Word  of  God,  and  to  continue  in  prayer,  and  entreats 
for  them  the  ontpooring  oF  the  Holy  Spiiit.  After 
vaiioos  other  oniisds,  it  concludes  ibxe : — 

"  Dear  children,  ye  receivers  of  mercy,  do  not  be 
high-minded.  There  is  a  thing  which  is  called  spiri- 
tual pride ;  do  not  give  place  to  it  so  as  to  give  it 
control  over  yoa.  The  Pharisee  who  went  into  the 
temple  to  pray  was  ambitiotts  in  spiriL  You  have 
read  what  the  result  was.  Remember  always  that 
our  joamey  is  through  this  world,  which  is  a  sea  of 
deception  and  strife,  and  is  Adl  of  dangers  from  the 
-whirling  waves,  storms,  and  rocks.  If  the  Lord  Jesus, 
the  alone  wise  Pilot,  take  the  rudder  in  his  hands,  we 
shall  safely  reach  the  port  of  peace.  We  are  lazy  and 
forgetful ;  if  we  see  a  shady  restiufp-fdace,  we  wish  to 
lie  doym  and  sleep  there,  thinking  is  a  pbce  of  re- 
freshment. No,  no,  above  is  our  place  of  repose ;  we 
are  only  travellers  here,  with  a  small  quantity  of  lice 
packed  up  with  us.  Pray  ye,  therefore,  in  public  amd 
in  privat^  tiiat  the  gfood  work  which  He  has  merci- 
fully begun  in  you  may  be  complete  and  fruitful.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  remain  always  in  a  state  of  rqiettting 
and  soiTowing  as  those  ammg  whan  our  God  is  now 
working  rqioitance.  Reoiember  the  state  of  the 
publican  and  of  the  thief  on  the  cross,  but  do  not 
revile  or  disgrace  any  of  these  our  weaker  bcethren, 
but  pcay  for  them  that  the  work  of  the  Lord  may  be 
eaecnted  perfectly  in  them  too,  aod  that  thn  also  may 
be  heirs  of  his  salvation.  Be  ye  filled  with  spiritual 
joy,  and  shme  in  the  Hcdy  SpinL  Be  ye  Uled  with 
the  peace  of  Jesns  Christ,  which  the  world  neither  can 
give  nor  can  take  away,  and  show  yourselves  in  yonr 
conduct  and  dealings,  in  speech,  and  in  everything, 
that  ye  are  the  true  servants  of  Christ  Offer  up  your 
earnest  prayers  for  our  bishops,  priesfs,  and  congrega- 
tions. iCnow  ye  that,  if  Crod  be  willing,  all  these  dry 
and  perished  bones  w^  obtain  life  ?" 

THE  ALT-CATBOUCS.— INCIDEirrS  OF  PEItSECU- 
TION. 

Owing  to  pecnliirdrcomtmcei,  we  were  prevented 
from  noticing  in  oar  krt  number  the  meeting  of  the 
Alt-Catholics  at  Bonn*  and  the  remarkable  eesifenace 
on  important  paints  <^  doctrine  between  them  and 
some  distinguished  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. The  object  being  to  shadow  f<Rth  a  basis  for 
anion  with  otber  Chnrches,  a  number  of  points  were 
I  considered  on  which  primS  facie  difference  might 
'  have  been  anticipated.  Under  the  presidency  of 
Bollinger,  it  appeared  thai  there  was  far  closer  agree- 
ment thou  would  have  been  thought,  though  it  must 
be  admitted  that  in  this  country  many  persons  have 
been  taken  aback  by  some  of  the  concessions  made 
by  the  English  clergymen  who  were  present. 

At  the  great  Church  of  England  Congress  at 
Brighton,  the  subject  of  Alt-Cathohcism  was  the  first 
!  handled.    Two  papers  were  contributed  regarding  it 
!  — one  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  (Dr.  Harold 
i  Browne),  the  other  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Mayor. 
The  Bishop's  paper  was  chiefly  a  historical  review  of 
the  rise  and  the  position  of  the  Alt-Calholics.  He 
thought  that,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Continent, 
they  were  the  only  body  likely  to  stand  between  the 
two  great  continental  forces — Ultramontaoism  on  the 
1  one  band,  and  Atheistic  Materialism  on  the  other. 
He  thought  that  the  ptdicy  of  Bismarck  would  ntfaer 
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tend  ultimately  to  the  benefit  of  Ultramontanism,  and 
that  the  battle  would  lie  between  the  extremes  of  faith 
and  no  faith.  If  the  AU.CathoUcs  nuuntained  their 
position,  scriptural  and  primitive  cstholicitjy  th^ 
might  yet  prove  to  be  the  best  medium  for  nnking  ] 
the  conflicting  elements  of  divided  Christianity.  '  i 

Professor  Mayor's  paper  was  chiefly  a  record  of  i  | 
bitter  persecutions  endured  by  distinguished  mon  aod  '  | 
women  who  would  not  detUe  their  coosoiences  by  adr 
mitting  the  Pope's  infallihility.    We  give  one  or  two 
samples.   The  first  relates  to  a  lady  who  had  been  | 
active  in  woriu  or  mercy.  j 

"  Amalie  von  Lasaubc,  or  Sister  Augnstine,  was 
bom  at  Coblenta,  Oct.  iMb,  1617 ;  in  1849  she  was 
summoned  to  take  charge  of  the  newly-founded  St 
John's  Hospital  in  Bann.   Twice  she  intenrupted  her  '. 
residence,  in  1864  and  1866,  to  follow  the  Russian  ' 
armies  in  Schleswig  and  Bohemia.   Her  organizing 
power  and  tact  were  as  (onspicoons  as  her  sof-dero-  ' 
tion.    '  Many  an  ornament  of  the  hospital  chapel 
came  from  hands  seldom  opened  for  Catholic  pmposot,  . 
many  a  heart  estranged  from  God  had  been  broa^ht  j 
backbyher  to  the  way  of  righteousness.*   From  over-  1 
exertion  in  1^64  she  contracted  an  affection  of  the  j 
lungs,  and  after  Ae  winter  c£  1871  seldom  rose  from  , 
her  bed.    lEarly  in  November  her  si^«iiots  from  • 
Nancy  and  Treves  demanded  a  ronfession  of  hei  faith.  I 
'  Thank  God,'  she  says,  '  I  gave  it  according  to  troth, 
duty,  and  conscience.    Yesterday  they  deposed  me, 
and  the  new  Superior  ifi  already  come.  Formypart,  I 
rejoice  exceedingly  to  enjoya  little  of  thatpainfnl  per- 
secution  whicfa  haa  ovatakra  so  many.  Love  me  still 
and  pray  for  me.   Thank  God,  I  can  hope  for  a  speecfy 
death.' '  Broken  in  health  and  heart,  escorted  try  one 
faithful  sister,  she  took  refuse  inVallendar  Hospital, 
and  stoutly  resisted  all  intimidation.   The  threat  held  ' 
out  by  her  superiors  on  her  death-bed,  that  her  corpse 
should  be  stripped  of  the  habit  of  her  order,  was 
carried  oat   It  was  borne  with  wo  eKort  bitf  the 
ferrymen  of  Vallendar  across  the  Rhine  to  Weisaen- 
thurm,  where  the  parishioners,  in  gratitude  for  a 
chapel  boilt  gratis  oy  her  father,  had  assigned  the 
Lasaulz  a  family  vault.  The  Vatican  cleigy  held  aloof,  i 
For  hoois  the  coffin  stood  unprotected  in  the  sbvet, 
till  her  friend,  the  Dowager  Eiincess  of  Wied,  had  it 
taken  into  a  bouse,  and  a  group  of  moumeis  from 
Bonn,  and  many  villagers,  followed  it  to  the  grave. 
The  relations  refused  trie  offer  of  the  suspended  Bonn 
professors  to  perform  the  last  rites.    Even  if  a  fimeml 
oration  had  been  allowed,  it  would  have  been  need- 
less ;  as  all  present  had  for  years  witnessed  itxx  Anit- 
ful  labours.   Herself  she  sacrificed  during  life ;  her 
conscience  and  reason  she  dared  not  sacrifice.    The  , 
little  company  of  outcasts  dispersed  with  the  feeling 
*dass  es  schon  sei,  so  gelebt  za  haben,  und  noofa  | 
scbdner,  so  za  sterben.'   They  had  laid  her  1^  the  I 
stream  on  whose  banks  she  |dayed  as  a  child,  and 
which  had  brou^  her  so  many  ships  freigtited  with 
wounded.   She  nad  begged  the  physician  to  warn  her 
of  the  approach  of  death.  When  he  did  so,  she  said, 
'  Well,  I  rejoice  that  I  come  so  soon  to  my  Lord 
God.  He  will  be  to  me  a  mote  nadons  Jndge  than 
men.'" 

Sometimes  the  persecotion  is  from  the  |)eople.  So 
it  n-as  hi  the  case  oF— 

"Pastor  Hosemann,  a  Benedictine  of  Tsnten- 
hausen,  the  residence  of  a  wonder-worktng  image, 
when  he  began  to  preach  against  false  miracles.   The  \ 
craft  of  the  publicans  and  purveyors  of  provisions  was  |, 
in  danger.   They  tesolvedpt^  sta^c^  him  out.  The 
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baker  would  not  furnish  him  with  bread,  thfe  butcher 
with  meat.  He  contracted  with  a  baker  to  supply  him 
from  M unieh,  and  for  meat  kept  rabbits,'  having  nearly 
two  buadred  in  his  pens.  The  ptoi^  after  his  ex- 
commuaicatioB  bdieved  that  he  wis  metamoqihoeed 
into  a  demon,  such  as  they  korw  from  prints.  He 
bid  them  feel  his  forehead*  whether  horns  were  sprout- 
ing, and  assured  them  he  had  never  felt  so  happy  and 
ttasy  in  conscience  as  when  he  rad  the  anauiema 
levdiad  at  him.  He  m  now  a  zealoui  mtnioBary  in 
Sooth  BadtDt  jmi  unweariodm  the  church  and  schools 
of  his  head-quartCDf.  Conataace." 

TbaBOstRinailcBUBcaMsafpenecatioB  aretboee 
vAid  mn  coodiiettd  toriMoat  bishops  i^aimt 
thoMirbam  ttcylnd  tmq^  to  disb^mia  Umin^ 
ihlHfaility.   Sndi  cases  were  bat  tocr  nuBOMiu. 

QUmtt-CHfLDMN  IN  CANADA. 
Of  the  wonderful  transformation  which  onr  neglected 
children  at  borne  undergo  when  -sent  to  Canada  under 
dbacge  of  the  Uad  ChristiaD  ladies  who  watch  over 
them  so  carefully,  we  have  had  reoewed  proof  in  read- 
ing an  OccasioDol  Riper  just  issued  by  the  promoters 
of  the  "  Emigration 'Home  for  Orphan  and  Destitute 
Children,"  at  6t  Lauriston  Lane,  Edinburgh.  The 
paper  tells  the  ^toiy  of  thirty-one  children  who  have 
been  tdttn  to  Canada  during  the  present  season,  and 
most,  if  not  all,  of  whom  arealreadyin  situations  of  com- 
fort. It  was  the  lot  of  the  present  writer  to  see  the  patty 
on  their  journey,  and  so  tender  did  some  of  the  little 
plants  appear  that  k  seemed  as  if  they  were  alike  no- 
fit  for  the  tear  and  wear  of  the  journey,  and  unlikely 
to  be  anything  but  mcnmbrances  on  their  aitival.  In 
place,  however,  of  these  fears  being  verified,  the  report 
shows  that  these  very  anall  emigres  have  been  mostly 
adopted  mto  famiUes^  where,  ibstead  of  senants,  th^ 
vnll  be  treated  as  sons  and  daaghteiB.  These  is 
something  almost  romantic  in  the  notices  of  some  of 
Uiem. 

**E.,  E.,  and  D.  S.,  two  sisters  and  a  brother — no 
mother — father  commonly  in  jail — children  found  in 
a  disteptitable  lodging-hoose.' '  The  other  side  of  the 
picture  fdlows,  Have  now  good  homes."  The 
report  of  dw  elder  sister  is,  "  She  is  doing  first  rate, 
aiKi  is  an  eaoellsnt  girh  The  yomiger  sister  and 
broUicr  are  tog^dut  nidi  a  lady  iriio  wishes- to  a^ipt 
them  as  hv  own  if  asored  that  the  father  will  not 
hiterfiR.*' 

TtenezteaeiBiMEeMBulmbla ;  itistiataf  tiro 
chfldreo  whoH  mother  ms  dead,  and  who  were 
Tittariyiie^ectidbytftairfufaer.  lowers finsidin 
a  bare  loein  without  flnnitnte,  lying  on  the  bare  floor 
with  M»te  bricks  fat  a  |dDov,  the  bther  occ^iyiDg  a 
ctxner,  comed  with  acoal<aacJt.  The  ladur  having 
<fied  fiOB  the  eftcts  of  diinh,  the  girls  woe  Aia 
vanaatt  taken  to  Canada,  where  they  have  been 
adopted  by  a  Christian  lady,  under  whose  roof  they 
Be  described  an  '*  dean,  ptct^,  and  irttractise." 

But  the  case  of  J.  G.,  a  boj  three  years  dM,  the 
ddU  tii  a  very  poor  widoiw,  fiimiBhes  the  cHmaz  :  be 
has  been  adopted  by  a  man  o£means  andiofluence,  to 
be  brought  op  as  his  own  son.  "No  wonder  thon^," 
an  old  helper  writes,  '<  I  did  not  know  the  pretty  b<qr, 


beautifully  dressed  in  white,  with  fancy  boots,  blue 
velvet  hat,  and  such  a  sweet  little  f&a,  evidently  much 
set  by."  This,  indeed,  seems  to  be  going  just  rather 
too  far ;  yet  there  is  force  in  the  remark  of  the  pro- 
meters  GcT  the  scheme,  that  in  God's  wonderful 
economy  of  grace  there  is  not  one  of  us  who  does  not 
receive  treatment  that  in  a  sense  is  far  too  good,  but 
that  it  would  not  be  very  becomii^  if  the  ang^  were 
to  complain  that  for  beings  so  unworthy  a  coarser 
place  than  heaven  would  be  quite  enough." 

Here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Bilbrongh's, 
showing  how  an  infant  of  two  was  disposed  of : — 

"  About  a  fortnight  ago  I  was  taking  some  children 
to  a  new  district  near  Ottawa,  and  coming  out  of 
church,  I  heard  a  man  asking  if  Miss  Bilbrough  had, 
any  children  in  the  Home  ?  *  Yes ;  but  oidy  small 
ones.'  <  Oh,  never  mind,  I  want  one  eighteen  monthi 
old,'  He  came  to  see  me.  I  found  him  satisfactory ; 
family  grown  up,  only  one  daughter  at  home ;  so  I 
promised  to  go  back  and  bring  him  '  the  baby.'  I  ; 
took  him  with  some  others,  and,  on  airivlng,  Bfr. 
S.  met  me  and  said,  *  Which  is  my  boy  P  *  took  the 
child  in  his  arms  in  great  admiration,  twoug^  him  to 
his  wt^  who  had  a  parcel  of  hw^i**  ready,  and  with 
the  iNXNaise  that  he  ^bonld  <  drive  Charlie,' Willie  was 
persiaded  not  to-  cn^,  and  drove  home  ten  miles  with 
nis  new  parents.  I  went  to  see  them  in  the  evening, 
and  to  get  the  papers  signed,  and  found  them  all  in 
raptures  over  *  the  beautiful  child.' " 

UADAGASCAS. 
After  an  absence  of  fifteen  months.  Dr.  MuBeos  and 
Mr.  Fillans,  the  deputation  from  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society  to  Madagascar,  have  returned  to  this  i 
country.  Our  readers  know  the  circomstances  under 
which  they  went  out.  The  conversion  of  the  Queen 
and  the  burning  of  tiie  idols  had  bron^t  over  a 
vast  proportion  <rf'  the  population  to  at  least  nomi- 
nal Christianity.  Ttas  had  thrown  much  work  on 
the  missionaries,  and  often  it  was  very  perplexing 
work.  Fresh  help  was  needed,  more  missionaries 
were  sent  out,  large  districts  were  demanding  evan- 
gelical teaching,  and  in  short  a  revision  of  the  whole 
plan  of  operations  was  called  for.  The  deputies  had 
visited  aU  parts  of  tfie  conntry  where  churches  have 
been  estaUished,  and  where  their  establisbment  is 
denred  or  proposed.  They  confessed  honestly  that 
they  did  not  firid  the  coimtiy  or  the  Christian  com- 
monity  all  that  they  expected.  They  had,  howmr, 
seen  much  that  was  very  iideresting  and  remarkable. 
They  had  met  relatives  of  the  martyrs  and  persons 
who  had  been  icdd  into  shveiy  Sat  their  adherence  to 
Oe  goapd  in  the  days  of  penecBtiaii,  these  fiumingtiM 
flower  of  the  congregattana.  ^n.  many  places  they  had 
found  a  woxlerfiil  cageness  for  the  Bibie  and  far 
education,  and  the  Qocsn  and  her  has  band,  the 
Vnme  Mhiister,  had  received  &em  most  gvadoosly. 
To  the  adifress  to  the  Qaeen  from  the  directon, '^ddi 
they  had  carried  o^  they  had  broogfat  badt  an  aaswer 
written  by  one  native  and  emboased  by  another,  an 
admiraUespeeinKnofworkntanBliip.  The  sentimentx 
gave  pecnliar  satisfkctiai,  being  a  confession  of  the 
Qaeen  and  her  husband's  love  to  Cfaiist,  cottf  dence 
in  the  mission/  and  promise  of  protection.  Thf^HiQle  . 
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coQntry  of  the  Itovas  they  found  open  to  Christian 
instruction,  and  craving  for  it,  while  in  the  outlying 
districts  there  ««e  chinches  vhich  no  missionary  had 
ever  seen.  One  place  had  twelve  churches,  while 
there  irere  only  seren  people  in  it  who  could  read ; 
yet  die  people  there  meet,  and  talk,  and  pray,  and 
try  to  edify  one  another.  There  are  chapels  holding 
fifteen  hundred  full  every  Sunday  in  those  remote 
parts.  The  work  ia  gtnng  on  in  a  fashion,  but  not, 
of  course,  as  it  would  do  if  there  were  a  toffideat 
nomber  of  qualified  teachos.  In  the  capital  the  great 
want  is  a  de^er  spiritual  life. 

It  win  not  smprise  the  enlightened  fiiend  <d  mis- 
acnu  to  receirc  these  somewhat  chequered  tidings. 
It  is  not  at  once  that  Chriatiamty  in  a  new  eonntiy 
reaches  its  best,  bat  often     slow  and  ludtmg  steps. 

I^.  Mullens  has  come  to  flie  cmdulon  that  the 
populate  of  Madagascar  has  been  om-estiniated. 
It  used  to  be  called  five  millions,  but  we  tUnk  that 
half  that  nmnber  wonld  be  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
truth.  Sometimes  there  has  also  been  an  over- 
statement of  the  number  of  Christians.  Thenominal 
adherents  to  Christianity  amount  to  three  hundred 
thousand,  abont  an  eighth  of  the  whole  popnlatiou. 
Of  these  there  are  some  sixty  thousand  church  mem- 
ber^ but  instead  of  finding  matter  for  congratulation 
in  the  largeness  of  this  number,  Dr.  Mullens  would 
evidently  desire  its  redaction.  There  are,  he  says, 
about  twenty-five  thousand  of  whom  the  misuonaries 
entertain  a  (avourable  opinion,  and  it  is  from  these 
that  the  good  and  active  persons  must  be  found  by 
whom  the  real  work  of  Christianity  will  be  carried  on 
among  the  population  at  large. 

Of  the  Christian  character  of  the  Queen  he  evi< 
dently  holds  a  very  favourable  opinion.  His  im- 
presdon  is  that  there  is  no  single  person  in  the 
island  of  Madagascar  who  has  a  more  deep  and 
solid  interest  and  regard  for  the  progress  of  the 
Malagasy .  people  in  all  that  is  right  and  holy  and 
good,  for  the  instruction  of  the  young  and  the 
growth  of  piety  among  the  old  than  the  Queen  of 
Madagascar  herself.  She  and  her  Prime  Minister 
had  sfaovm  to  the  deputation  the  utmost  kindness,  and 
had  manifested  a  very  deep  interest  in  all  they  saw  and 
did.  They  wished  them  to  assure  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Socieiy  of  their  deep  gratitude  to  them  for  all 
they  had  done  in  Madagascar. 

The  subject  of  the  relation  of  Church  and  State  in 
Madagascar  was  touched  on  by  Dr.  Mullens.  It  would 
^pear  that  the  authorities  are  disposed  to  take  more 
charge  of  religions  matters  than  he  thought  right,  the 
more  especially  that  the  people  are  accustomed  to  look 
to  the  Queen  for  the  guidance  and  regulation  of  all 
their  affiurs,  dvil  and  religions.  Whatever  the 
authorities  might  do,  the  English  missionaries  in 
Madagascar  hold  with  their  brethren  at  home,  that  the 
Christian  Church  should  stand  by  itself,  rdy  on  its 
own  resources,  be  a  spiritoal  body  resting  on  the  faith 
and  love  it  had  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  seeking  its 
laws,  its  guidance,  its  instmctioD,  and  its  diidpUne, 
from  the  Lord  Jetna  alone. 


ABYSSINIA. 

What  of  the  country  that  a  few  years  ago  cost  us 
so  mnch  trouble  and  money  ?  Our  quarrel  was  not 
with  the  pec^Ie,  but  with  a  foolish  king,  now  suc- 
ceeded by  another.  Is  ai^tbing  doing  in  the  way  of 
shedding  over  the  kingdom  die  U^t  ctf  fife  ? 

The  Monthly  Rqxuter  of  the  Bible  Sodet^  gives 
us  some  interesting  infcmnation  respecting  the  results 
of  some  KUes  circulated  there,  ^le  accoonts  occur 
in  a  letter  fiom  3fr.  Flad,  a  misstonary  who  left 
Europe  ia  October,  1873,  to  take  bad:  to  Al^ssiaia 
four  jrousg  men  iriio  had  been  instmcted  bt  a  man- 
ber  <tf  years  at  the  ]bistitBtion  of  Chrithona.  in  Basd. 
Mr.-  Flad  writes  ^— 

"  I  have  heard  gladdening  accounts  in  reference  to 
the  copies  of  Holy  Scriptures  which  I  sent  three  years 
ago  from  Matamma  to  the  interior.  The  hearts  of 
many  Abysstnians  have  been  enlightened,  priests  and 
laymen  have  risen  at  many  places,  gathered  the 
people,  read  before  them  the  Word  of  God  in  Am- 
nanc,  and  testified  gainst  the  errors  of  the  Abyssinian 
Church.  Also  among  the  Jews  is  a  process  of  fcr- 
mentatiou  going  on. 

Ethiopic-Amharic  psalms  are  frequently  bought, 
and  I  have  sold  at  Matamma  a  number  of  copies  to 
the  amount  of  twenty-three  Maria-Theresa  dollats, 
whereas  the  pemle  will  not  yet  P*T  ^  Amharic 
(5opies  separated  from  the  Ethiopic  The  king  him- 
seu  has  sent  to  ask  me  f(»-  a  numbo-  of  Etmopic- 
Ambanc  psalms,  and  I  shall,  in  the  name  of  the 
British  Siole  Society,  present  him  with  a  chest  con- 
taining such  psalms  and  also  Amharic  books.  His 
Majesty  is  desirous  that  the  New  Testament  should 
be  printed  with  the  Ethiopic  and  Amharic  texts  in 
paralld  columns.  I  am  sure  diese  copies  would  be 
sold,  introduced  into  the  churches,  recommended  by 
the  priests  to  the  laymen ;  and  finally,  the  Amharic, 
bdng  the  vulgar  tonguei  would  dislodge  the  Ethiopic 

"Last  year  six^-nine  converted  Jews  were  bap- 
tized, uid  one  hundred  and  twen^  more  are  prqured 
and  ready  for  baptism." 

rV.— MEMORIAL  RECORD. 

The  French  Reformed  Church,  while  mourning  and 
yet  rejoicing  in  connection  with  Gaizot's  translation  to 
the  ranks  of  the  church  triumphant,  has  also  to  cherish 
the  memory  of  another  layman,  M.  Tonpe^ 

converted  many  years  ago  irom  Romanism  through 
Adolphe  Mcmod.  He  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the 
summer  Protestant  colony  of  bathers,  and  of  the 
Maison  Evangeliqne  at  Bouxeval,  Calvados,  We  find 
a  notice,  too,  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Medhubst,  for 
many  years  the  wife  and  acdve  helper  of  the  mission- 
ary to  China  who  made  the  name  so  familiar  to  us. 
A  veteran  missionary  to  India,  John  Lawkencs  of 
Monghyr,  has  passed  away,  ailer  labouring  for  forty- 
one  years'  without  any  break — a  case  quite  un-  : 
parallded.  He  had  just  returned  home  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  a  remedy  (ot  failing  eyesight,  when  he  was 
seized  with  sudden  illness,  and  died.  The  long, 
devoted  life  of  such  a  man,  and  the  happy  ccmtent 
withwhidi  he  spent  it,  woridng  for  his  Master,  is  in 
itsdf  an  at^nment  for  Cbriatianity,  a  proof  that  such 
service  is  a  something  veiy  diiiierent  from  a'  trifling 
away  of  tme's  life.  ^ 
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BESSY  WELLS. 

By  Mas.  HENRY  WOOD,  Author  of  "  East  Lykne,"  "  Oswald  Cray,"  sic 


CHAPTER  VH, — THE  KING  OF  TERRORS. 

OR  about 
a  week 
Roger 
Wells 
went  on 
very  well. 
At  the  end 
of  that 
time  a 
change 
for  the 
worse  set 
in,  and  he 
was  in 
great  dan- 
ger. The 
doctordid 
not  think 
he  could 
save  him. 
Wells 
knew  his 

own  danger,  and  was  afraid  to  die.  Jenny,  the 
Bible-woman,  came  in  to  talk  to  him  and  to 
pray  by  his  bedside,  but  he  did  not  seem  to 
derive  comfort.  Conscience,  aroused  at  last, 
was  tormenting  him  with  what  has  been  well 
called  its  adder  stings.  He  lay  there  groaning 
and  sighing,  terrified  at  the  prospect  opening 
to  him.  Death  was  at  hand,  and  he  was  about 
to  appear  before  his  Maker,  the  great,  awful, 
All  Mighty  God,  whom  he  had  neglected.  He 
could  not  remember  to  have  said  a  prayer  for 
many  a  year  for  either  guidance  or  forgive- 
ness. He  had  gone  on  recklessly,  and  done 
ill  continually :  just  as  though  he  had  ex- 
pected this  world  and  his  life  in  it  to  last  for 
ever. 

He  would  have  turned, and  twisted  about 
in  the  bed,  in  his  soul's  anguish,  but  that  the 
injuries  arising  from  the  accident  prevented 
it.  He  was  confined  to  one  position,  lying 
on  his  back,  and  was  helpless  to  move,  save 
that  he  could  stir  his  arms.  This  enforced 
<iuietude  of  body  served  but  to  increase  the 
restlessness  of  spirit,  to  augment  its  dreadful 
torment.  . 

"  I'm  afraid  to  die,"  he  cried  out  one  night 
when  he  was  at  the  worst,  and  the  doctor 
had  gone  away  with  very  faint  hopes  that 
Wells  would  be  alive  in  the  morning.  '*  Oh, 
can't  anybody  save  me  ?    I  dare  not  die." 

IV.  N.S. 


"  Father,"  said  Bessy,  with  streaming  eyes 
in  her  deep  distress  —  and  she  was  then 
alone  with  him,  for  Martha  Jones  had  gone 
to  her  own  room  to  take  a  bit  of  needful 
rest — "father,  couldn't  you  just  ask  Jesiis 
to  forgive  you  ?  Oh,  if  you  would  1  if  you 
would ! " 

"  I've  never  done  a  thing  for  God,  I've 
never  cared  to  think  of  Him,  and  now  He  is 
going  to  take  me,  and  I'm  not  ready,"  panted 
Wells,  his  white  face  covered  with  the  dew- 
drops  of  agony.  "  What  will  become  of  me  ? 
What  shall  I  do  ?  "  • 

"  But,  father,  Jesus  Christ  stands  ready  to 
save,"  sobbed  Bessy.  "  He  is  standing  always, 
waiting  for  us  to  turn  to  Him.  I  saw  Him  in 
my  dream  in  the  beautiful  garden.  His  hands 
were  stretched  out  to  us,  and 'He  was  looking 
at  us  with  a  smile  of  welcome,  inviting  us  to 
come;  asking  us,  as  it  seemed,  to  turn  to 
Him.    I  saw  Him,  father." 

Wells,  aroused  at  last  by  Bessy's  distress 
to  listen  to  her  worcLs,  lay  staring  at  her,  won- 
dering whether  she  was  dreaming  then. 

"  Asking  who  ?" 

"  All  of  us,  father — us  poor  people  that 
live  in  Peter's  Court,  and  the  other  poor 
people  in  all  the  world.  Oh,  father.  He  will 
pray  to  God  for  you,  if  you  don't  know  how 
to  do  it  yourself;  and  He  is  sure  to  be 
heard." 

"  I've  been  a  careless  sinner,"  lamented 
Wells,  throwing  his  arms  up — "a  careless, 
wilful  sinner.  I've  kept  from  pra5'ing  on 
purpose.    I  wouldtfi  jway." 

"  But ,  it  was  the  sinners  Jesus  game  to 
save,"  urged  Bessy,  her  lips  quivering  and 
trembling. .  "  Mother  used  to  say  so.  Jenny 
says  so.    The  Bible  says  so." 

Comforting  words,  no  doubt.  Bui  Wells 
w;as  not  in  a  state  to  listen  to  them,  or  to  take 
them  to  himself.  His  mind  was  too  full  of 
agonizing  fear  just  then  to  admit  of  even  a 
ray  of  comfort  All  the  dread  threats  of 
denouncement  that  God  has  held  out  to 
sinners  were  beating  their  terrors  in  his  brain 
and  heart.  Passages  of  Scripture  that  he  had 
learnt  in  childhood,  and  flung  out  of  mind 
ever  since,  came  back  now  with  tenfold  force. 
"  There  is  no  peace,  saith  my  God,  to  the 
wicked;"  and  Wells  was  feeling  himself  most 
wicked  amid  the  wicked  in  this  awakening 
hour.  ^  I 

'•And  I  saw  the  dg^g^i^^ VasjO^glC 
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stand  before  X}od;  and  the  books  were 
opened :  and  another  book  was  opened, 
which  is  the  book  of  life :  and  the  dead  were 
judged  out  of  those  thin^  which  were  written 
m  Uie  books,  according  to  their  works.  And 
the  sea  gave  up  the  dead  which  were  in  it ; 
and  death  and  hell  delivered  up  the  dead 
which  were  in  them :  and  they  were  judged 
every  man  according  to  their  works.  Aud 
whosoever  was  not  found  written  in  the  book 
of  life  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire." 

Accordi^  to  their  works.  \Vhat  had  his 
been?  Roger  Wells  only  saw  too  plainly 
now. 

"What  can  I  do  to  be  saved?"  he  cried 
out  in  his  extremity  of  anguish  :  as  anotlier, 
aud  probably  a  better,  inan,  that  we  read  of, 
had  cried  out  before  lum.  "  What  can  I  do 
to  be  saved  ?  " 

Bessy's  tears  were  raining  down.  She 
wrung  her  hands  in  her  bitter  dismay  and 
distress. 

"  The  wicked  shall  be  tunjed  into  hell, 
and  all  the  people  that  forget  God,"  groaned 
Wells,  his  hair  rising  on  end  with  his  mind's 
terror.  "  Flung  into  hell !  and  to  be  tormented 
day  and  night  there  for  ever  and  ever  ! " 

"Oh,  father,  don't,  don't  1"  sobbed- Bessy. 
*'  Jesus  Christ  is  waiting  to  save  you  from  it, 
no  matter  how  wicked  you  have  been." 

"  Don't  talk  foohshness,  -child,"  rebuked 
Wells.  "As  if  Clirist  would  save  a  sinner 
like  me." 

"  Oh,  but  He  does — He  will  I "  answered 
Bessy,  kneeling  down  because  she  could  stand 
no  longer,  and  putting  her  hands  together  in 
a  beseeching  attitude  on  the  side  of  the  bed. 
"  He  came  on  purpose  to  save  sinners — on 
purpose,  father." 

"  There's  no  time.    I  can't  ask  Hira." 

"  But  there  is  time,"  said  Bessy.  "  If  you 
would  but  just  ask  Him.  You've  only  got  to 
do  that." 

"  I  tell  you  there  can't  be  time,"  groaned 
Wells.  "  If  I'd  wanted  Him  to  hear  me  now, 
at  the  last  hour,  I  should  have  sometimes 
thought  of  Him  before." 

"  Let  me  say  you  a  h)TOn,  father,"  implored 
Bessy,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  and  almost 
as  frightened  as  he  was.  "  I  learnt  it  a  long 
while  ago,  and  used  to  say  it  to  mother. 
It  ■■ 

"  Learnt  it  where  ?"  questioned  Wells,  into 
whose  mind  an  under-current  of  wonder  was 
beginning  to  penetrate  at  hearing  Bessy  say 
all  this,  and  as  to  where  she  could  have 
picked  it  up. 

"In  one  of  my  old  books — 'Mrs.  Pro- 
priety.*   Ifs  my  favourite  hymn,  father;  I 


always  say  it  before  I  go  to  sleep.  May  I 
say  it  now?   It  won't  take  long."  ] 
And,  receiving  no  check,  she  stood  up  and  , 
began. 

'  Come,  ye  linneni  poor  and  wrstchcd,  I 
Weak  and  wouodn],  lick  and  lore  \ 
Jcsui  ever  itandi  to  lave  you,  I 
l^uU  of  pity  joioed  With  power.  i 
He  is  nble ;  He  !•  wtltior ; 

Doubt  no  mota.  | 

"  LM  not  roDxcience  make  3-00  linser,  j 

Or  of  fitncM  fondly  dream ;  ,  ' 

All  the  iiCneis  Ho  regnireth  ] 

Jt  to  feci  your  need  of  Him.  ' 

Tbi)  He  yivei  you ;  , 

Til  his  Spirit's  rising  beam.  1 

*'  Come  yc  mtaj,  heavy  l.-iden. 

Lost  and  mined  by  the  fait ;  ' 

If  you  tarry  till  you  re  Uetter,  | 

Yon  will  never  come  at  all.  '  I 

Not  tbe  rigliteous,  ( 

Sinners  Jesoi  came  to  Ciill."  I 

Wells  had  remained  still  while  she  recited  j 
the  verses.    Perhaps  they  brought  a  dawn  of  ■ 
comfort  to  his  troubled  soul.    He  lay  looking 
at  Bessy. 

"You  hear,  father?  It  is  all  true.  You 
must  go  amid  all  your  sin.  You'll  not  go  at 
all  if  you  wait  till  you're  better.  If  there  had  ' 
been  no  sinners,  Jesus  need  not  have  come 
down  to  die.  l-'ather,  do  you  know  what 
Jenny  says?" 

Wells  made  a  movement  of  denial. 

"  It  was  when  I  was  telling  her  my  dream. 
She  says  Jesus  stands  to  call  us  all.  He  is 
always  calling.  There's  not  anybody  that 
ever  lived  but  what  He  calls,  though  so  many 
do  not  heed  it ;  and  she  thinks  this  accident  [ 
was  meant  as  a  call  to  you." 

"  I'm  not  fit,"  groaned  Wells. 

Bessy  entwined  her  weak  fingers  in  and 

out  of  one  another  in  her  distress.    "  Oh,  j 

father,  father,  think  what  (he  verse  says,  [ 

I 

'All  the  fitness  Ho  rcquircth  " ' 

Is  to  feel  your  need  uf  Him.'  !  | 

Don't  you  feel  the  need,  father  ?"  t 

If  the  man  did  not  acknowledge  that  he 
felt  the  need,  he  at  least  did  not  deny  it.  In 
good  truth,  he  felt  the  need  of  something 
with  his  whole  heart  Bessy  took  the  silence 
to  her  comfort. 

"And  you  know, "father,  it  says  also  that  it 
is  He  who  gives  ns  this  feehng  of  need  ;  that 
it  is  his  Spirit's  rising  beam.  Father,  father, 
I  think  it  is  coming  to  you.  Oh,  don't  you 
let  it  go  away  again  !" 

The  latch  of  the  door  was  lifted  at  this 
moment,  and  Richard  Sale  came  in.  Bessy, 
who  had  not  the  strength  of  "Other  girls,  was 
exhausted  with  the  scene,  and  began  to  sob 
and  cry.  A  woman  in  the  next  room  hearing 
this,  came  out  and  took  her  away. 

"  We've  got  a  bit  o'  8aiffipi|%jpi§htJ^i> 
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A  morsel  o'  cheese  and  some  radishes.  You 
shall  come  and  eat  a  mouthful." 

Sale  sat  down  on  one  of  the  backless 
chairs ;  he  had  come  to  take  his  turn  of  tend- 
ing on  the  sick  man.  When  the  mind  is  in 
that  state  of  dire  distress  and  tribulation  that 
death,  when  it  is  feared,  too  surely  brings,  for 
it  has  been  only  too  aptly  called  the  King  of 
Terrors,  all  other  emotions  are  lost  in  it 
The  interests  of  this  world  take  to  themselves 
wing^  and  flee  away :  they  are  gone :  and  we 
are  enteriog  on  that  dread,  unknown  world 
that  has  to  come.  During  his  careless  days 
of  health,  Roger  Wells  would  never  have  given 
utterance  before  Sale  to  the  fears  that  were 
overwhelming  him,  or  before  Bessy  either,  or 
any  one  else;  but  he  poured  them  out  now. 

"  It  has  been  a'most  all  through  the  drink 
that  I've  gone  wrong,"  he  'groaned.  "  But 
for  that,  we'd  never  need  to  have  broke  up 
our  home  and  come  to  live  in  this  poisonous 
place,  and  perhaps  the  wife  needn't  have 
died.  I've  not  been  as  bad  for  the  drink  as 
some  are,  but  Fve  been  bad  enough  for  it  to 
keep  me  down." 

*'  It  is  just  that — drink — that  has  been  the 
bane  of  my  life,"  said  Sale  meekly.  And 
Wells,  even  in  his  remorse  of  mind  and  pain 
of  body,  felt  surprised  to  hear  it,  for  he  knew 
Sale  was  a  strictly  sober,  well-conducted  man. 

"  No,  I  have  never  drank  myself,"  said 
Sale,  answering  the  look,  "  but  my  father 
did.  He  was  a  printer  in  a  country  town,  a 
master  in  a  small  way,  and  he  brought  us  up 
well  for  the  first  years  of  our  lives,  and 
educated  us.  Our  mother  was  a  religious 
woman,  atid  we  learnt  nothing  but  good  from 
her.  These  good  mothers  are  just  a  blessing 
from  God." 

Wells  put  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  and  for 
a  moment  realised  the  truth  of  Uie  remark. 
He  thought  of  what  his  wife  had  been  ;  he 
thought  of  the  words  Bessy  had  spoken  that 
night.  Yes,  yes;  a  great  blessing.  But  for 
her  training  of  Bessy,  how  would  the  child 
have  learnt  them,  and  the  comfort  they 
should  foripg? 

"The  habit  grew  upon  my  father  insi- 
diously," went  on  Sale.  "  We  did  not  suspect 
it  for  a  long  while.  In  time  it  obtained  entire 
hold  of  him,  and  was  his  ruin  and  his  family's. 
Just  as  we,  his  sons,  needed  to  be  placed  out 
in  life,  his  home  and  his  business  were  alike 
sold  up ;  we  had  to  go  out  into  the  world  to 
rough  it,  and  to  earn  a  living  how  we  could. 
I  did  pretty  weU,  though  ver>"  difierent  from 
what  I  had  once  expected  to  do,  and  earned 
fair  wages,  and  then  moved  up  to  London  j 
here  to  earn  better.   But  pretty  soon  illness 


overtook  me.  I've  heard  say  tliat  your  wife 
had  the  same — -rheumatic  fever — and  it  left 
me,  as  it  did  her,  with  my  hands  crippled. 
That  brought  me  in  time  to  Peter's  Court ; 
and  its  stifling  atmosphere,  together  with 
their  privations,  killed  my  wife  and  children 
one  after  the  other." 

"Ah,"  groaned  Wells.  "  If  a  man  wants 
to  have  peace  on  his  death-bed,  let  him  keep 
£rom  drmk.  It  deadens  his  feelings  to  all 
good,  especially  to  God." 

""To  overcome  is  a  great  thing:  and  all 
can  overcome  if  they  will,"  rejoined  Sale. 
"  And  then  what  a  promise  is  theirs  I  '  To 
him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the 
tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
paradise  of  God.'" 

Wells  caught  up  his  breath  with  a  sobbing 
sigh.  He  had  never  striven  to  overcome ; 
and  now  the  day  might  have  gone  by  for  it 
Would  God  give  him  yet  a  litUe  time  ?  Ah, 
he  could  not  tell.  In  his  dir6  tribulation  he 
lifted  his  pale  face  and  his  trembling  hands, 
murmuring  forth  his  first  faint  imploring 
prayer  to  the  throne  of  heaven. 

CHAPTER  VIII. — FAINTING  AWAY. 

Several  days  passed,  during  which  Roger 
Wells  lay  between  life  and  death,  and  then 
he  began  to  mend.  At  least,  the  doctor 
began  to  say  that  he  might  live.  Through- 
out all  those  days — there  were  seven  or  eight 
of  them — he  had  been  expecting  to  die ;  and 
oh,  what  a  long  period  of  time  it  had  seemed 
to  him !  As  one  hour  passed  he  did  not 
know  but  he  might  die  the  next ;  when  the 
twilight  faded  at  evening  he  was  not  sure  of 
seeing  another  dawn.  Never  a  minute  of  the 
time  passed  but  his  thoughts  were  bent  on 
God  and  the  Great  Day  of  Reckoning,  and 
on  what  his  eternal  fate  would  be.  In  sheer 
despair,  in  the  absolute  necessity  to  turn 
somewhere  for  relief  from  his  terrors,  he  did 
at  last  turn  to  the  only  source  from  whence 
relief  could  come ;  and  ere  those  days  of 
peril  were  over,  he  was  praying  heartily  and' 
incessantly,  "  Lord,  be  merciful  unto  me  ! 
Heal  my  soul,  for  I  have  sinned  against  thee." 

"  And  God  has  been  merciful  to  me,"  he 
told  himself,  when  assured  tliat  the  danger  of 
death  had  passed ;  and  the  tears  of  thankful- 
ness, that  He  should  have  been  so  merciful, 
ran  down  his  wasted  face.  So  merciful  to 
him,  the  careless  sinner ! 

Mr.  Stafford  had  come  to  Peter's  Court 
occasionally,  and  had  always  teft  money  with 
Bessy,  so  that  they  were  not  at  fxaXt  for 
means  to  live.    During  one  of  his  inttfvfews . 
with  Wells,  when  the  man  ftiffiti^d  fteWrst, 
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antidpating  that  every  other  moment  would 
be  his  last,  he  had  poured  forth  all  his  woes 
and  his  repentance  to  Mr.  StaflFord,  striving 
to  gel  a  gleam  of  comfort  even  from  him, 
just  as  a  drowning  man  catches  at  straws. 
A  gentleman  who  was  leading  a  good  and 
thoughtful  life,  and  was  no  doubt  living  a 
vast  deal  nearer  to  God  than  Wells  had  ever 
lived,  might  perhaps  pity  him,  and  pray  for 
him,  and  help  him.  So  reasoned  Wells  ;  at 
least,  as  far  as  he  was  capable  of  reasoning ; 
but  Uie  turmoil  of  mind  he  was  in  did  not 
allow  much  of  that. 

Altogether  Mr.  Stafford  grew  to  like  Wells, 
to  have  a  good  opinion  of  him  as  regarded  the 
future;  and  he  determined  to  help  him  in  his 
endeavours  to  lead  a  better  life,  so  far  as  pro- 
viding him  with  constant  employment  went, 
and  the  chance  of  making  his  home  in  a 
more  wholesome  place  than  Peter's  Court 
How  could  the  men  who  lived  there,  Mr. 
Stafford  asked  himself,  amid  all  its  depressing 
drawbacks  and  evil  examples — how  could 
they  get  above  its  influences?  Mr.  Stafford 
promised  him  permanent  work  in  his  service 
as  under  gardener,  finding  that  gardening 
had  been  the  original  occupation  Wells  was 
brought  up  to,  though  he  had  quitted  it  for 
another  of  late  years. 

"  And  you  can  find  a  lodging  or  a  small 
cottage  down  by  me,  Wells,"  remarked  Mr. 
Stafford,  *'  and  leave  this  pestiferous  court  for 
good." 

Bessy  clasped  her  hands  in  silent  ecstasy 
for  her  father's  sake  as  she  listened.  To  be 
always  in  that  beautiful  garden  !  Why,  it 
would  seem  Hke  living  in  heaven ! 

"  But  I  only  offer  you  the  place  on  the 
assumption  that  you  will  be  steady  and  keep 
it,"  explained  Mr.  Stafford.  "  Were  you  to 
fall  hack  into  idle  or  otherwise  bad  habits, 
I  should  not  retain  you.  Of  course  you 
understand  that,  Wells." 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  fall  back  to 
them,  sir,"  replied  Wells  with  meaning  em- 
phasis, as  he  gazed  up  yearningly  and  earnestly 
to  his  benefactor.  "  This  has  been  a  pretty 
good  lesson  to  me.  I've  taken  it  to  heart, 
and,  please  God,  I  shall  keep  it  there." 

Yes,  I  think  you  will,"  promptly  replied 
Mr.  Stafford,  "  and  I  shall  trust  you.  And 
now,  my  man,  you  have  only  to  get  strong 
as  quickly  as  you  can.  As  to  you,  little  one," 
he  added,  touching  Bessy's  hair,  "you  will 
like  to  see  the  nice  garden  again,  will  you 
not?" 

Bessy  answered  not  a  word.  Her  heart 
was  full. 

"  You  can  come  and  sit  in  it  sometimes. 


you  know,  and  watch  your  fiither  at  work, 
tending  the  flowers." 

It  seemed  almost  too  good  to  be  real. 
Bessy  glanced  up  at  Mr.  Stafford  through  the 
tears  of  gratitude  that  glistened  on  her  eye- 
lashes. Something  in  her  face  caused  him  to 
look  at  it  more  attentively,  and  to  hold  her 
before  him  while  he  did  so. 

*' You  are  needing  it,  I  see  —  the  pure 
country  air,"  he  observed  to  her,  breaking 
the  silence.  "  Roger  Wells,  the  sooner  you 
can  come,  the  better  for  yoxa  little  one.  She 
looks  but  sickly." 

*'  It's  the  worry  about  me  that's  been  tell- 
ing upon  her,  sir,"  replied  Wells.  "She's 
such  a  sensitive  little  thing — not  a  bit  like 
other  children.  And  this  bad,  stifling  place 
is  very  bad  for  her,  Mr.  Whatley  says.  We 
shall  only  be  too  glad  to  get  out  of  it ;  and  I 
thank  you,  sir,  a  thousand  times." 

But  poor  Bessy  Wells  was  not  destined  to 
go  again  to  see  that  beautiful  garden.  God 
was  taking  her  to  a  better  garden  instead, 
his  own  true  garden  of  heaven. 

While  all  me  people  had  been  busy  with 
Roger  Wells,  occupied  with  the  grave  doubt 
of  whether  he  would  recover  or  die,  nobody 
hftd  takra  leisure  to  notice  Bessy.  The  first 
to  be  struck  with  her  wan  face,  as  just  stated, 
was  Mr.  Stafford.  He  thought  it  unusually 
pale  and  sickly  even  for  hers,  which  was 
always  so,  more  or  less.  And  that  same  even- 
ing, three  or  four  hours  after  Mr.  Stafford's 
departure,  Bessy  fainted  away.  Martha  Jones, 
chancing  to  go  in  to  see  whether  anything 
was  wanted  by  Wells,  found  Bessy  lying  partly 
on  her  little  bed,  partly  on  the  floor. 

"  My  goodness  me  !  why  the  child's  got 
no  life  in  her ! "  exclaimed  Martha  Jones. 

It  aroused  Wells,  who  had  dozed  off  to 
sleep  in  his  chair — a  queer  kind  of  raining 
chair  that  the  doctor  had  sent  in  for  him,  and 
which  he  was  obliged  to  partly  lie  on.  Martha 
Jones  shook  Bessy  and  sprinkled  water  in  her 
face.   She  opened  her  eyes  presently. 

"  What  in  the  world  made  you  go  and  do 
it,  child  ?  "  demanded  Martha  Jones. 

"  Do  what  ?  "  was  the  faint  answer. 

"  Why  drop  off  like  that  with  no  sense  in 
you,  and  lie  down  here  as  if  you  were 
dead  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Bessy,  trying  to  recall 
how  it  was.  "  I  felt  giddy  at  seeing  the  room 
go  round;  so  I  just  laid  my  head  upon  the 
mattress  for  a  minute.  I  don't  remember 
after  that/ 

From  that  hour  Bessy  drooped.  .  DrpQP^ 
very  rapidly.  Mr.  Whatl^itjhe<^d«k:Wl!i9»e^ 
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at  her  and  drew  in  his  lips.  He  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  seeing  Bessy  when  he  came  to 
her  &ther ;  and  perhaps  he  might  have  been 
quicker  to  note  her  sickly  face  and  detect 
what  was  amiss,  but  that  he  was  accustomed 
to  see  few  faces  but  sickly  ones  in  Peter's 
Court. 

Another  victim  to  this  pestiferous  air,"  he 
muttered  to  himself.  But  he  knew  that  even 
under  more  favourable  auspices  Bessy's  life 
bad  not  been  one  likely  to  be  mudi  pro- 
longed. 

And  so  poor  Bessy  Wells  was  to  die. 
Whether  the  fear  and  anxiety  for  her  father 
had  struck  to  her  sadly  weak  frame,  or  the 
extra  confinement  to  the  close, sick-chamber; 
or  whether  it  was  not  either  of  these  causes, 
but  that  the  allotted  time  had  come  unaided, 
certain  it  was  that  she  was  passing  away  very 
quickly.  It  was  she  who  was  to  d^e ;  not  her 
father. 

The  doctor  did  what  he  could  for  her.  Mr. 
Stafford,  when  he  found  how  it  was,  felt  truly 
sorry  for  the  child.  He  brought  her  up  some 
delicious  fruit  and  some  sweet*smelling  flowers 
from  his  gardens ;  the  flowers,  he  told  her, 
his  daughter  Mina '  had  sent  Bessy  was 
grateful  for  all,  and  veiy  quiet  and  resigned. 
She  had  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  truth 
as  to  herself  and  yet  was  happy.  Jenny  the 
Bible-womui  came  to  sit  with  her  every  day, 
and  Martha  Jones  was  as  good  to  her  as  a 
mother. 

Before  two  weeks  had  gone  by,  she  was  so 
weak  as  not  to  be  atfle  to  do  anything  for 
herseUl  Martha  Jones  dressed  her  of  a  day ; 
and  she  would  sit  leaning  against  the  wall  for 
support,  looking  up  at  the  little  bit  of  blue 
sky  that  could  be  seen  from  the  window. 
Peter's  Court  did  not  know  anything  about 
such  a  luxury  as  an  easy-chair :  the  curious 
thing  sent  in  for  her  father  looked  rather  a 
difficult  one.  Roger  Wells,  who  had  grown 
strangely  quietand  thoughtful  as  he  progressed 
towards  recovery,  would  sit  by  for  the  most 
part  in  silence,  only  exchanging  a  word  with 
her  now  and  then.  The  Holy  Spirit  was  at 
work  in  his  heart.  He  saw  all  the  folly  o£ 
his  late  wasted  life,  saw  that  it  could  never 
be  redeemed.  This  poor  child  whom  he  had 
so  neglected,  whom  he  had  reduced  to  the 
sad  strait  of  such  a  dwelling-place  as  Peter's 
Court,  whom  he  had  rendered  motherless  (Sot 
it  was  assuredly  his  conduct,  and  the  priva- 
tions that  conduct  entailed,  that  had  prema- 
turely  cut  oS  his  wife),  was  now  being  removed 
from  his  sight  in  this  world  for  ever. 

"  Don't  ciy  for  me,  father,"  Bessy  said  one 
day,  when  she  actually  saw  him  brush  away 


some  tears  with  the  back  of  his  wasted  hand. 
"  I  shall  see  mother^  you  know  ;  and  by-and- 
by  you  will  come  to  us.  It  will  be  better 
there  than  here.  There's  no  quarrelling  up 
in  heaven." 

Quarrelling  of  some  kind  or  another,  be- 
tween men,  or  women,  or  both,  was  generally 
goin^  on  in  Peter's  Court  within  Bessy's 
hearing ;  in  the  adjacent  rooms,  or  on  Uie 
staircase,  or  belbw  outside.  At  this  moment 
two  wometi  were  shrieking  furiously  at  one 
another,  and  threatening  blows  in  fierce  lan- 
guage. 

"  Could  ye  eat  a  spoonful  of  that  milk 
jelly  ?  "  asked  Wells.  It  was  some  that  Jenny 
had  brought  in. 

"  No,  father,  I  can't  eat  it,"  panted  Bessy. 
Her  breath  was  painfully  short  now. 

"  You'll  try  it  later,  maybe,"  said  Wells. 

"  When  you  are  at  work  in  that  garden  of 
Mr.  Staffoid's,  fiither,  it  will  put  you  in  mind 
of  us  that  have  gone  up  to  that  other  beauti- 
ful one,"  she  went  on.  "  Oh,  it  was  such  a 
lovely  place  ! — I  mean  the  one  I  saw  in  my 
dream.    Mr.  Stafford's  was  nothing  to  it," 

"  Ay,"  said  Wells  shorUy. 

"  I  am  always  thinking  of  that  garden  of 
heaven,  father,  for  it  won't  go  out  of  my 
mind,  and  of  Jesus  who  stood  there  with  his 
arms  stretched  out.  It  soothes  my  pain. 
The  other  evening,  when  I  had  to  lie  down 
just  before  dusk,  and  nearly  fell  asleep,  I  for- 
got myself  and  tiiought  I  was  one  of  the  poor 
people  He  was  beckoning  to,  and  I  put  up  my 
hands  and  sud,  *  Lord  Jesus,  take  me  1'  I 
seemed  to  see  his  face  as  plain  as  plain,  and 
his  kindly  smile.  Father,  it  will  be  very 
grand  and  good  up  there." 

Wells  caught  up  his  breath  with  a  sobbing 
sigh.  "  Please  God,  I  shall  go  up  some 
time,"  he  thought.  "  What  would  I  give  to 
have  worked  a  bit  for  God !  All  my  long 
life  to  have  done  nothing  for  Him  I — to  have 
spent  it  in  sin  and  carelessness ! — never  to 
have  thought  of  the  world  to  come  I" 

Bessy  ^ivered  slightly.  The  quarrelling 
women  had  come  to  blows.  , 

"Don't  you  listen  to  that,  Bessy,"  said 
Wells,  seeing  the  shudder.  *' Don't  you 
think  about  'em." 

"  It  doesn't  hurt  me  as  much  as  it  did," 
replied  Bessy,  in  her  slow  accents  and  faint 
voice.  "Since  I  saw  Jesus  standing  there  to 
beckon  to  them,  I  think  to  myseH  that  per- 
haps they  will  see  Him  some  time,  and  after 
that  they'll  not  fight  any  more." 

Wells  took  a  stick,  by  the  help  of  which  he 
could  now  walk  tolerably,  and  werifr-down- 
stairs.    Mr.  Whatley  ord^f^j^^Ski^i^vEf^^^^' 
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of  the  room  when  he  could,  though  it  was 
only  to  exchange  it  for  the  not  much  better 
outer  air.  He  hobbled  on  to  Dart  Street, 
and  sat  down  on  the  door-step  that  used  to 
be  too  high  (ot  Bessy.  There  he  was  witness 
to  another  fight — a  short,  sharp  one — between 
men  this  time. 

The  weather  was  lowering  this  evening, 
the  atmosphere  close  and  murky,  seeming  to 
promise  thunder.  Summer  had  been  much 
prolonged :  though  September  now,  it  was 
nearly  as  hot  as  it  had  been  in  July.  Men 
and  women  sat  or  stood  about  in  little  throngs, 
dirty,  sullen,  ragged,  with  uncombed  hair 
and  rancorous  speech.  There  was  not  a 
bright  look  among  them,  there  was  not  a 
hope.  The  children  shrieked,  and  tumbled, 
and  leaped,  and  pushed,  and  contended,  and 
sitwre:  and  neither,  man  nor  woman  reproved 
them.  To  what  bourne  were  they  travelling, 
this  mass  of  unfortunate,  unreflecting  people  ? 
Did  they  ever  give  so  much  as  a  fhou^ht  to 
it,  or  ask  of  their  soul  the  question? 

Never. 

Two  ill-looking  men  had  been  calling  fiercely 
to  each  other  across  the  narrow  street  The 
one  accused  the  other  of  cheating  him  out  of 
a  halipenny  at  some  game  they  had  been  en- 
gaged in.  The  language  thfey  used  was 
enough  to  make  a  good  man  shudder.  From 
abuse  they  passed  to  threats,  and  from  threats 
to  blows. 

With  angry  mien  and  inflamed  faces,  they 
mutually  advanced,  throwing  off  their  ragged 
coats  as  they  met  in  the  close  hot  road, 
and  began  to  fight.  The  spectators  came 
rushing  up  with  ready  jeers  and  words  to 
urge  the  contest  on,  and  to  take  sides  in 
it,  women  as  eagerly  as  men.  But  the  fight, 
though  fierce,  was  short,  and  the  combatants 
left  ofif  with  swollen  eyes  and  blood  running 
down  their  faces. 

Wells,  extremely  weak  and  low  yet  from 
the  effect  of  his  illness,  leaned  his  aching 
head  upon  his  hand  and  thought  of  the  con- 
trast. The  contrast,  which  these  scenes  of 
wickedness  and  turmoil  presented,  to  that 
place  of  blessedness  and  peace  which  Bessy 
was  fond  of  picturing.  A  short  while  ago,  he 
would  have  made  one  amid  these  reckless, 
godless  men :  now  the  ominous  question 
was  suggesting  itself  even  to  him — whither 
were  they  going,  what  was  to  be  the  end  of 
their  course  ? 

*'  Perhaps  I  could  pluck  up  courage  to  say 
a  word  of  warning  to  them  before  I  leave  for 
good?"  debated  Wells  doubtfiiUy  with  him- 
self. "Though  I  know  it  would  bring  no- 
thing but  scoffs  back  again." 


CHAPTER  IX. — ^SAFE  IN  THE  BEAUTIFUL 
GARDEK. 

Only  a  day  or  two,  and  Bessy  was  sinking 
to  her  Restf  entering  into  it  very  calmly 
and  trustingly.  When  Martha  Jones  came 
in  that  morning  and  began  to  dress  her, 
Bessy's  arms  dropped  by  her  side.  Her 
poor  little  head,  unable  to  support  itself,  fell 
back  on  the  boater. 

"  Please  let  me  be,  Mrs.  Jones,"  she  said 
in  a  faint,  pleading  voice.  "  Don't  dress  n\e 
to-day." 

And  Martha  Jones  saw  how  it  was — that 
she  would  never  again  be  dressed  in  thia 
world,  except  for  the  grave. 

"  No,  deary,"  she  said,  I'll  not  disturb  ye 
to-day,  if  ye'd  rather  be  let  be.  Ill  just  put 
ye  comfortable  a  bit  down  there." 

So  she  gendy  washed  Bessy's  face  and 
hands,  and  smoothed  back  her  soft  brown 
hair :  and  then  let  her  lie  back-  at  rest. 
Bessy's  face  had  now  fallen  away  to  be  very 
small ;  but  it  was  always  a  pleasant  face  to 
look  upon.  Pleasant  in  its  freshness  and 
frankness,  with  the  thoughtful,  earnest  look 
of  love  and  gratitude  shining  forth  fi-ora  its 
eyes. 

They  put  a  little  water  between  her  lips 
that  day  at  times,  but  it  was  all  she  could 
take.  She  thanked  them  with  a  smile  only ; 
speaking  seemed  beyond  her  now.  Roger 
Wells,  Imowing  how  very  near  the  end  must 
be,  felt  eztronely  restiess;  now  standing 
to  look  down  upon  Ker,  and  now  stealing  out 
of  the  room  as  if  he  could  not  bear  the  sight. 
Jenny  the  Bible-woman  came  in  two  or  three 
times;  and  Martha  Jones  did  not  quit  the 
room  at  all. 

Late  in  tlie  afternoon,  it  chanced  that  Mr. 
Stafford  found  his  way  to  Peter's  Court  to 
inquire  after  her.  Martha  Jones  confronted 
him  as  he  lifted  the  latch  of  the  door.  So 
very  many  of  the  neighbours  were  wanting 
to  come  in  to  express  their  sympathy  and 
take  a  last  look  at  the  dying  child,  tliat 
Martiia  ccmsidered  it  her  duty  to  keep  most 
of  them  out. 

"  How  is  the  little  girl  to-day?"  asked  Mr. 
Stafford. 

"  You've  just  come  in  time  to  see  her,  sir," 
was  the  whispered  answer,  as  the  woman 
threw  mde  the  door.  "  She  can't  last  long 
now." 

His  entrance  woke  Bessy  out  of  a  doze,  or 
semi-stupor.  She  lifted  her  eyes  to  his  with 
a  smile,  and  tried  to  put  u]>  her  hand. 

"Why,  Bessy!"  he  exclaimed, ^with  con- 
cern, as  he  laid  by  f^iift^PE^^ofd^^g 
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smelling  carnations— the  lost  time  he  had 
tiroaght  roses.    "  Are  you  not  so  well  ?" 

"I'm  going  to  mother,  sir,"  she  answered. 
Tm  going  into  that  other  beautiful  garden. 
Oh,  sir — ^but  do  please  foigive  me  for  saying 
it — it  is  better  than  yours." 

'*  Ay,  my  httle  girl,  it  is  better  than  mine," 
he  said,  some  feeling  or  emotion  bringing  the 
tears  to  his  eyes.  "The  flowers  in  my  garden 
will  fade  and  die;  of  many  of  those  that  were 
in  bloom  when  you  were  there  not  a  trace  is 
left;  but  those  other  flowers  will  live  for  ever, 
and  be  bright  to  eternal  ages." 

"  And  there'll  be  no  hot,  long  roads  to  walk 
upon,  and  no  white  dust  or  burning  sun," 
added  Bessy,  as  if  her  thoughts  were  back  in 
that  past  day,  while  her  eyes  were  fixed  on 
the  small  comer  of  blue  sky,  seen  through 
the  open  window. 

*'  No,  no,"  he  answered. 

"  I  shall  not  want  my  crutch  any  more. 
Father  can  break  it  up  for  firewood," 

*'  You'll  never  want  it  again,  Bessy.  There 
will  be  no  wearing  pain,  or  toil,  or  sickness 
there  j  nothing  but  glad  peace  and  rest." 

Bessy  looked  away  from  the  sky  and  turned 
her  eyes  to  him.  "  I  saw  in  my  dream  that 
Jesus  Christ  stood  to  beckon  them,"  she 
said,  **  those  crowds  and  crowds  of  people. 
Oh,  sir,  if  they  would  but  all  turn  to  Him — 
all,  all.    Do  you  think  they  will  ?" 

"  Well,  we  must  hope  so,  my  little  girl." 

'*  All  these  poor  people  in.  Peter's  Court  ? 
If  any  of  them  do  not — and  so  find  them- 
selves shut  out  of  heaven  !"  she  exclaimed, 
with  an  anxiety  that  was  making  her  restless 
both  in  mind  and  body.  "  Oh,  what  will 
they  do — what  will  they  do  ?  And  Jesus  is 
waiting  there  !  -  He  wa^ts  thera  all  to  look  to 
Him  J  just  to  look.  Once  they  look,  they 
can't  help  seeing  how  kind  He  is,  and  that 
He  is  standing  always  to  invite  them.  If 
they  would  but  think  of  it  I — if  they  did  but 
know!  O,  sir,  if  you  could  but  please  to 
tell  them  I" 

The  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus 
came  forcibly  into  Mr.  Stafford's  mind  with 
the  words,  "  TTiey  have  Moses  and  the  pro- 
phets; let  them  hear  them."  Even  the 
child,  Bessy  Wells,  saw  clearly,  in  her  dying 
hour,  hon^  -few  there  are  who  remember, 
during  their  busy-  lifetime,  to  strive  on  to 
gain  eternity.  "  Strait  is  the  gate  and  nar- 
row is  the  way  that  leadeth  unto  life,  and  fqw 
there  be  that  find  it."  And  yet,  as  Bessy 
saw  in  her  dream,  the  Saviour  is  waiting, 
watting  always,  to  help  them. 

"  It's  a  hard  pull  for  me,  sir,"  said  Wells 
raeddy,  meeting  Mr.  Stafford  on  the  stairs 


as  he  was  leaving.  "  I  shan't  have  her  with 
me  when  I  come  down  to  that  fine  garden  of 
yours  that  she's  so  fond  of  talking  of  - 

"  No,  you  will  not,  my  friend,"  replied  Mr. 
Stafford.  "But  it  is  a  matter  for  rejoicing, 
not  regret.  She  is  going  to  a  better  garden 
than  mine — she  has  just  beeh  saying  so— that 
of  our  Lord  and  Master." 

As  the  dusk  came  on,  Bessy  grew  verj- 
restless.  Jenny,  the  Bible-woman,  knew,  in 
her  experience,  what  the  restlessness  preceded. 
Bessy's  mind  seemed  slightly  to  wander :  she 
spoke  a  few  sentences  now  and  then  in  a 
weak  voice.  Martha  Jones  found  her  authority 
set  at  naught  by  the  people  round  about; 
they  would  come  in  to  see  the  last  of  Bessy ; 
but  Jenny  begged  them  to  let  the  dying  child 
get  as  much  air  as  she  could,  and  under  that 
consideration  they  were  content  to  be  shut 
out. 

Though  restless  in  frame,  Bessy's  mind 
seemed  full  of  the  sweetest  peace.  Wells  sat 
on  a  chair  listening  to  her. 

"  The  river's  beautiful ! "  she  suddenly 
whispered,  after  a  long  pause  of  silence, 
during  which  she  had  lain  still,  and  her  eyes 
were  wide  open  now,  and  she  seemed  to  look 
at  her  father.  "  It  shines  like  silver.  It's  the 
same  I  saw  in  my  dream.  What  a  many 
golden  boats  1  they  are  taking  the  people 
over — all  those  who  have  turned  to  Jesus. 
Oh  vhat  a  many  I  the  boats  start  every 
moment,  carrying  them  to  the  other  side. 
Beyond,  there's  a  bright  soft  light,  and  Jesus 
is  standing  there.  Why,  that  must  be  the 
beautiful  garden ! — oh,  it  is,  it  is.  Father, 
that's  the  garden  !  It  is  so  glorious  !— and 
you  can't  see  to  the  end.  And  there  are  the 
trees;  and  the  healing  leaves;  and  the  foun- 
tain of  the  water  of  life.  Jesus  is  waiting  to 
give  them  tiie  water.  IVun'i  you  read  it  ? " 
— turning  her  face  with  an  eager  look  upon  it 
to  the  Bible-woman.  Mother  used  to  read 
it  to  me." 

Jenny  knew  the  part  she  meant,  and  thought 
she  really  wanted  to  hear  the  veraes.  So  she 
opened  the  Bibl^  one  she  almys  carried  with 
her  on  her  visits,  at  the  twenty-first  chapter  of 
the  Revelation  of  St.  John. 

"And  I  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth ;  for  the  first  heaven  and  the  first  eartli 
were-  passed  away;  and  there  was  no  more 
sea.  And  I,  John,  saw  the  holy  city,  new 
Jerusalem,  coming  down  from  God  out  of 
heaven,  prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her 
husband.  And  I  heard  a  great  voice  out  of 
heaven,  saying,  Behold,  the  tabernacle  of  God 
is  with  men,  and  Hewill  dwell  with  dienvand  i 
they  shall  be  his  people,  afidb^^^M^eif^^* 
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be  with  them,  and  be  their  God.  And  God 
shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes ;  and 
there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow, 
nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more 
pain  :  for  the  former  things  are  passed  away. 
And  He  that  sat  upon  the  throne  said,  Behold, 
I  make  all  thiftgs  new.  And  He  said  unto 
me,  Write :  for  these  words  are  true  and  faith- 
ful. And  He  said  unto  me,  It  is  done.  I  am 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the- 
end.  I  will  give  unto  him  that  is  athirst  of 
the  fountain  of  the  water  of  life  freely.  He  \ 
that  overcometh  shall  inherit  all  things  ;  and  ; 


I  will  be  his  God,  and  he  shall  be  my 
son." 

"  Father,  Jesus  is  going  to  give  to  me  of 
that  water  of  life,"  Bessy  said,  as  the  voice  of 
the  Bible-woman  ceased ;  and  during  the 
short  interval,  now  passing,  she  seemed  quite 
collected.  *'  He  will  give  it  to  you  when  you 
come." 

"  You  must  ask  Him  to  give  it  me, 
Bessy,"  said  the  subdued  man.  '*  There  are 
times  when  I  don't  dare  to  ask  Hint  any- 
thing." 

"  He  sees  that,  and  He  will  help  you  to 


ask,"  she  said,  gently  shaking  her  head — just 
as  though  she  were  the  learned  teacher  and 
her  father  the  child  to  be  taught.  *'  I  haven't 
hved  here  long,  have  I,  father;  and  it  has 
been  only  a  poor  life  for  me,  what  with  my 
lameness  and  pain,  and  this  stifling  place, 
Peter's  Court,  and  the  people  that  have 
frightened  me,  and  our  troubles,  and  mother's 
death  ;  but  it  has  not  mattered  a  bit  now  it's 
all  over,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  such  a 
little  while." 

"Ay,"  put  in  Wells. 

"And,  father,  do  you  know  what  I've 


thought  lately  since  I  lay  here  ?  If  I  had  been 
like  that  young  lady  in  the  white  frock  and 
blue  ribbons,  and  lived  there  in  Mr.  Stafford's 
beautiful  garden  as  she  does,  I  might  not 
have  thought  so  much  of  the  garden  I'm 
going  to — that  glorious  garden  of  heaven  I 
saw  in  my  dream.  When  we  are  very  poor 
and  sick  and  unhappy  here,  God  sees  it  all : 
Se  knows  that  we  shall  be  only  the  happier 
for  it  in  heaven.'* 

"  I  wish  I  had  thought  a  bit  more  of  these 
things  all  along,  Bessy,  and  tried   to  do  i 
better  ■■  sighed  Wells.   D,g,„zed  by  ^UuJ^ 
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**  But  yoa  will  think  now,  bther.  You'll 
not  forget  again." 

"  No  never — as  I  hope,"  he  answered. 

"  You'll  be  in  Mr.  Stafiford's  garden,  and  that 
will  help  you  to  remember,  father.  And  there's 
the  river,  too,  you  know,  to  look  at ;  though  it's 
not  like  the  one  that  has  the  golden  boats  on 
it  I — it — yes,  it's  there,  flowing  along,"  she 
dreamily  added,  her  mind  falling  away  again 
into  wandering.  "  Listen  I  Is  that  music? 
It  comes  from  the  other  side.  And  oh,  I  see 
mother  1   She  is  in  white ;  she  is  smiling  at 


me.  Father,  &ther,  you'll  please  make  hast( 
to  come  there.   It  is  better  than  th^." 

Those  were  the  last  distinct  words  that  the] 
caught  from  Bessy  Wells.  When  the  nighl 
air  in  Peter's  Court  was  at  the  coolest,  anc 
the  stars  began  to  pale  in  the  blue  sky  tc 
give  place  to  dawn,  she  passed  away  to  the 
heavenly  garden  she  had  loved  to  dream  of 
where  diere  would  be  neither  sorrow  nor  cry- 
ing nor  any  more  pain,  and  God  himsell 
would  wipe  away  the  tears  from  her  eyes  for 
ever. 


THE  PROMISE  OF  THE  PRESENCE. 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  "Chronicles  of  the  ScHoNBaao-CorTA  Family." 

"  Lo,  I  am  with  yon  alway  (all  the  dayi),  even  nnto  the  end  of  the  world." 


'T'HE  elder  days,  the  morning  days, 

With  thousand  promises  have  rung ; 
They  sparkled  o'er  the  dewy  ways 
When  Earth,  and  Time,  and  Man  were 
young. 

To  us  the  promise  is  but  one. 

One  light-pomt  gathers  all  the  rays ; 

To  us  He  speaketh  through  the  Son, 
**  Lot  Jam  with  you  ail  the  days** 

Health,  peace,  and  ample  heritage. 
Homes  full  of  life,  and  life  of  bliss, 

Long  life  with  silver  crowns  of  age — 
To  us  is  promised  none  of  this. 

Yet  we  are  richer  far  than  they ; 

Their  thousand  were  but  stars  at  night. 
But  "  /  am  wiih  you  every  day  J* 

Is  Day  itself,  is  life  and  light. 

No  promise  what  the  days  shall  bring, 
Some  must  be  dark  with  storm  and  haze, 

To  each  its  measured  load  will  cling; 
But  "  /  am  with  you  all  the  days" 

No  promise  what  the  days  shall  be ; 

They  led  Thee  through  no  easy  ways, 
And  our  true  path  is  following  Thee ; 

But  "  Thou  art  with  us  all  the  days." 

Not  "as  thy  day  thy  strength  shall  be," 
Still  deeper  hopes  to  us  belong ; 

We  may  be  blind,  but  Thou  canst  see, 
We  may  be  weak,  but  Thou  art  strong ! 


To-day,  to-morrow,  on  and  on  ; 

No  day  shall  come  and  not  bring  Thee  ; 
No  night  shall  come  and  find  Thee  gone, — 

Thou  Who  hast  taught  in  Galilee  ;— 

Thou  Who  hast  healed  in  Galilee, 
And  prayed  upon  the  lone  hillside ; 

Thou  Who  hast  known  Gethsemnne  ; 
And  on  the  Cross  for  us  hast  died  ; 

Not  only  the  life's  History; 

Thou  Who  hast  lived  it,  even  Thou ! 
Not  only  the  great  Memory ; 

The  living  Presence,  here  and  now  ! 

Not  only  rules,  though  of  Thy  choice. 

Or  principles,  howe'er  Divine  ; 
The  Master  Hand,  the  living  Voice ; 

Thyself:  not  only  what  is  Thine. 

With  us,  our  Light,  from  mom  to  night. 
With  us,  our  Strength,  from  youth  to  age ; 

Oh,  Just  and  True  !  Oh,  Love  and  Might  I 
Our  Sovereign  and  our  Heritage. 

No  cistern,  emptied,  late  or  soon ; — 

The  fulness  of  the  living  Source  I 
No  lighted  lamp,  no  mirnu:  moon ; — 

The  Sun,  the  Fount  of  life  and  force  I 

With  us  at  morning  to  inspire 

Fresh  work,  with  ever-freshened  zest'j 
At  noon-tide,  that  we  may  not  tire ; 

At  evening,  to  restore  and  restr*  ^  ^  ^  I  ^ 
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With  us  our  Master,  to  command, 

Making  it  well  worth  while  to  live, 
With  daily  tasks  fresh  from  Thy  hand  ; — 
With  us  our  Saviour,  to  forgive  I 

Yes,  all  the  days,  and  all  the  day, 
To  guide,  restrain,  correct,  inspire ; 

Moulding  our  wills,  Thy  willing  clay, 
Kindling  our  hearts,  Thy  kindred  fire ! 

Days  of  fulfihnent;  raising  these 
To  types  and  seeds  of  higher  things  ; 

Dark  days  of  loss  ;  Thy  touch  but  frees 
The  shattered  seed  to  spread  its  wings. 

The  day  when  Thou  Who  hast  the  key 
Openest  to  our  beloved  Thy  door; — 


They  enter  to  Thy  joy  with  Thee ; 
And  we  are  lef^  bereft  and  poor, 

Outside  ;  yet  still  Thou  hast  the  keys  I 
A  living  touch  our  spint  stays ; 

Hiou  sufferest  not  the  heart  to  freeze ; 
For  **  T/tau  art  with  us  all  the  days" 

The  day  which  like  the  rest  begins, 
With  "  Fear  net;  I  am  still  with  thee^ 

And  ends,  beyond  the  clouds  and  sins, 
With  "  Evermore  His  Face  they  see.'' 

With  us  through  each  bewildering  maze, 
Each  step  of  the  untrodden  way; 

With  us  all  day,  and  all  the  days, 
Till  days  and  nights  dawn  to  Thy  Day ! 


THE  SAMARITANS. 

BV  THE  LATE  JAMES  FINN,  FOBUKBLY  HEX  MAJESTY'S  CONSUt  FOR  JERUSALEM 

AND  Palestine. 


THERE  is  before  me  at  this  moment, 
framed  and  glazed,  a  bold  print  from 
the  painting  of  Carl  Haag,  representing  the 
Priest  of  the  Samaritans  in  the  act  of  read- 
ing the  Manuscript  KoU  of  the  Pentateuch 
to  the  congregation  in  the  Synagogue — a 
picture  of  remarkable  exactness,  except  in 
the  personal  likeness  of  the  priest  himself: 
dignified  it  really  is,  but  the  face  is  not  the 
face  of  'Amrin  ben  Shalmah. 

The  picture  is,  however,  to  me,  one  of 
peculiar  interest,  bringing  up,  as  it  does, 
reminiscences  of  familiar  persons  and  events. 
With  the  mind's  eye,  I  see  the  poverty  of  the 
walls  and  the  special  physiognomy  of  the 
small  congregation  beyond  what  the  picture 
gives  of  the  cheap  mat  upon  the  floor,  and 
the  rudely  constructed,  unpainted  deal  chair, 
placed  so  as  to  serve  as  a  reading-desk,  but 
over  which  hangs  a  strip  of  silk  embroidery. 
There  is  also  the  large  veil,  concealing  the 
masbah,  or  sacred  recess  in  which  the  "  per- 
petual lamp"  is  burning,  and  where  the  rolls 
of  the  sacred  law  are  kept ;  that  veil  is  em- 
broidered with  texts  from  the  law,  in  their 
peculiar  alphabet,  and  was  the  handiwork  of 
'Amran's  great-grandmother;  lastly,  the  gilded 
ornamentation  above  the  embossed  silver-gilt 
case,  in  which  the  exhibited  manuscript  is 
contained. 


But  my  recollections  of  the  Samaritan 
people  are  not  limited  to  festal  celebrations 
as  here  represented.  I  have  dwelt  in  theh- 
dwellings,  taken  knowledge  of  their  iamily 
sorrows  and  their  general  humiliation^  and, 
thanks  to  our  Government  at  home  some 
years  ago,  been  able  to  procure  for  them 
relief  from  the  pressure  of  local  tyranny. 

Just  now,  before  taking  up  the  pen,  I  have 
spent  some  time  in  the  perusal  of  old  letters 
received  from  Samaritans,  with  date  from 
1852  to  1863,  upon  a  diversity  of  topics,  not, 
however,  of  extensive  range,  and  they  seem 
to  represent  old  friends  speaking,  teifing  out 
their  wishes  or  necessities.  In  each  letter 
there  start  up  scenes  and  characters  sur- 
rounding the  letter-writer  himself,  and  even 
the  dates  and  seal  signatures  are  si^estive 
of  further  matters  stilL* 

Such  being  the  nature  of  my  relations  to 
the  Samaritan  community,  it  would  be  beside 
my  object  to  follow  in  the  train  of  our 
Kennicott,  or  De  Sacy  of  Paris,  JuynboU  of 
Amsterdam,  or  Gesenius  of  Germany,  or  any 
others,  for  investigation  of  their  literature  or 
theology;  mine  is  a  task  of  more  humble  aim 
than  theirs ;  all  the  relation  I  can  hold  to 


*  Tho  seal  of  'Amrdn  contains  a  motto  aUutUns  to  bi* 
fiitber'a  nuno  u  well  u  hU  own, "  SaUm  'ala  ch'U^^oijLn." 
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De  Sacy  lies  in  the  circumstance  of  having 
seen  and  conversed  with  old  Salimah  the 
priest  (Shalmah,  as  he  was  called  among 
his  people),  who  had  been  his  correspondent, 
and  who,  at  the  time  of  my  intmriews  with 
him,  was  too  feeble  &om  to  officiate  in 
the  public  service  beyond  pibnonndng  (he 
Aaronic  benediction  ;  the  other  functions 
were  delegated  to  his  eldest  son,  'Amr&n. 
•Arardn  became  my  most  frequent  corre- 
spondent in  afiairs  of  the  community. 

It  is  here  taken  for  granted  that  the  reader 
knows  already  there  are  a  few  families  living 
together  on  the  skirts  of  Mount  Gerizim,  at 
Nablus,  under  the  name  of  the  sect*  (or  com- 
munity) of  Samaritans;  the  small  relic  of  a 
much  larger  people  of  ancient  date — a  people 
who,  in  the  Apocryphal  books,  in  Josephus, 
and  in  the  New  Testament,  are  represented 
as  living  in  a  state  of  perpetual  hostili^  to  the 
Jews  of  Judsea  and  Galilee,  between  wmch  two 
provinces  they  had  and  have  their  station 
also  that  this  people  have  the  law  of  Mcses, 
and  live  according  to  its  precepts  as  near  as 
circumstances  permit,  but  reject  all  other 
books  of  the  Bible ;  that  they  keep  up  a 
line  of  priesthood  from  ancient  times,  de- 
rived, as  they  claim,  from  Aaron,  and  have 
their  sacred  books  in  the  Hebrew  language, 
though  written  in  an  alphabetic  character 
different  from  that  of  the  Jews,  closely  resem- 
bling that  of  the  Phoenicians  of  old,  one 
copy  of  which  is  affirmed  to  be  In  the  iden- 
tical handwriting  of  Abishua,  grandson  of 
Aaron;  that  they  never  intermarry  with  other 
nations  or  religions ;  that  they  believe  them- 
selves to  be  the  true  unmixed  children  of 
Israel,  whatever  the  Jews  may  be ;  and  that 
the  enmity  between  them  and  the  latter  re- 
mains in  force  to  our  times. 

In  all  these  respects  they  cannot  but  excite 
peculiar  interest  among  the  learned  of  every 
degree  in  Europe,  whether  Jew  or  Christian, 
with  a  desire  to  know  more  about  them. 

For  many  ages  they  and  their  books  were 
lost  to  observation;  but,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seventeenth  century,  copies  of 
their  Pentateuch  have  been  in  Christian  pos- 
session and  subjected  to  our  critidsm,  and 
the  last  forty  years  have  brought  numerous 
travellers  into  their  country  and  city;  yet 
there  remains  much  room  for  inquiry  regard- 
ing the  Samaritans. 

Surely  so  strange  a  people,  with  so  remark- 
able a  history,  must  form  an  important  link 
in  the  chain  of  evidence  for  the  verity  of  the 


i  The  word  MCt  li  employed  in  diiparaeing  scnu ;  it  is 
tho  corm^onding  word  for  Tayijtk  in  common  Arabic  iisc< 


law  received  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  recorded 
by  Moses  the  lawgiver.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  the  effect  likely  to  be  produced  on 
so  primitive  and  conservative  a  community 
by  telling  them  that  profound  thinkers  and 
great  scholars  in  Europe  have  now  dis- 
covered that  the  Pentateuch  was  not  written 
by  Moses,  but  is  a  compilation  of  the  Jews 
made  near  the  end  of  their  national  history ; 
what  would  they  think  of  our  "free  handling" 
and  "higher  criticism?" — they,  dissevered 
as  they  are  from  both  Jewish  and  Gentile 
erudition,  and  with  just  sufficient  copyist 
variation  in  their  Pentateuch  from  ours  to 
show  tliat  they  were  not  taken  from  modem 
or  even  what  we  should  term  ancient  editions. 

But  what  is  the  history  of  this  community? 
According  to  the  Jews  th^  are  mere  de- 
scendants of  the  remote  heathen  colonists 
placed  in  the  country  by  the  Assyrian  con- 
querors, to  fill  up  the  place  of  the  ten  tribes 
of  Israel  deported  into  Assyria,  but  who, 
after  undergoing  much  trouble  and  suffering, 
were  instructed  in  the  religion  of  the  old 
Israelitish  owners  of  the  land  by  a  priest  sent 
back  for  the  purpose,  and  he  taught  them 
from  his  settlement  at  Bethel.  These  inci- 
dents are  recorded  in  2  Kings  xvii. ;  but 
whether  they  are  sufficient  to  account  for  all 
the  circumstances  that  we  know  of  is  sriU  a 
question  at  issue. 

A  great  refonnation  of  religion  must  have 
taken  place  among  them,  not  only  by  means 
of  the  priest  at  Bethel,  but  dso  when  Josiah, 
the-king  of  l3ie  neighbouring  realm  of  Judah, 
invaded  the  country,  and  forcibly  destroyed 
all  the  public  remnants  of  idolatry  at  Bethel 
and  in  the  cities  of  Samaria.  Thenceforward 
we  hear  no  more  of  the  golden  calves  of 
Jeroboam,  or  of  Succoth-benoth,  or  Nergal, 
or  Ashima,  or  the  rest  of  the  trans-Euphratic 
idols,  and  indeed  of  no  animosity  between 
them  and  the  kingdoih  of  Judah  during  the 
hundred  and  thirty  years  preceding  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  latter  by  the  Chaldeans.  On 
the  rel^um  of  these  under  the  Persians,  the 
Samaritans  even  offered  to  Jielp  in  rebuilding 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem :  to  this,  however, 
they  had  no  right  according  to  the  imperial 
edict ;  besides  that,  they  had  acknowledged 
themselves  to  be  colonists  brought  in  by  the 
Assyrians  (Ezra  iv.  z).  No  doubt  the  pro- 
posal was  made  in  unfriendly  craftiness,  for 
we  know  that  political  rivalry  led  them  to 
put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  rebuilding  the 
city;  but  still  there  must  have  existed  an 
outward  conformity  in  religion.  Since  that 
time  we  find  only  dissension  and-Jiatred  be^ 
tween  the  Jews  and  Q  Og  IC 
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The  Hellenist  Jews,  prior  to  the  Christian 
era,  speak  of  the  latter  as  "  that  foolish  people 
that  dwell  in  Sichetn"  (Ecclus.  1.  26),  and 
Josephus  calls  them  in  a  body  without  dis- 
tinction, "  apostates  from  the  Jewish  nation" 
(Ant.,  xi.  8,  6)  when  they  were  dealing  with 
the  conqueror  Alexander. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Samaritans  take 
up  high  ground,  and  assert  themselves  to  be 
the  true  la-aelites  of  the  ten  tribes,  under 
the  presidency  (Hegemony  is  the  modern 
political  term)  of  Ephnum,  from  whom  the 
two  tribes  seceded,  and  set  up  a  rival  king- 
dom and  temple  under  David  and  Solomon, 
and  who,  in  the  course  of  time,  have  written 
their  own  party  history  to  favour  their 
schismatical  conduct.  They  affirm  that  they 
have  never  been  entirely  dispossessed  of  the 
mountains  of  Ephraim,  where  they  have  held 
fast  to  the  Mount  Gerizim,  which  was  sanc- 
tified by  so  many  events  of  old — the  moun- 
tain whereon  Noah's  ark  rested  ;  where  Abra- 
ham led  Isaac  his  son  for  a  sacrifice ;  and 
which  was  Jacob's  Bethel,  with  the  vision  of 
angels ;  where  also  the  divine  law  was  writ- 
ten on  great  stones  (which  are  still  buried 
there),  and  rehea»ed  in  the  audience  of  all 
the  nation ;  where  the  blessings,  also,  that 
are  pronounced  for  obedience  were  recited  by 
Joshua — that  being  the  place  which  the  Lord 
did  choose  to  set  his  name  there  from  among 
all  the  twelve  tribes  of  his  peculiar  people — 
from  all  which  premisses  it  must  needs  follow 
that  all  sacrifices  or  divine  worship  made 
elsewhere  have  been  schismatical,  and  the 
priestly  succesaon  invalid  ever  since  the  holy 
ark  was  removed  out  of  the  ten  tribes  from 
Shiloh  at  the  death  of  £U. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  reply  to  the 
arguments  given  above,  however  tempting; 
but  very  much  of  the  merits  of  points  m  dis- 
pute depends  upon  what  may  have  been  the 
amount  of  preponderance  in  the  composition 
of  the  Samaritan  nation  of  old,  whether  the 
Cuthaean  or  the  Ephraimitic  element  prevailed, 
yet,  as  Christians,  we  can  have  no  hesitation 
iu  saying  that  they  were  two  thousand  years 
ago  a  mixed  people ;  seeing  that,  without 
argumentation,  we  have  our  infallible  Teacher 
declaring  of  the  Samaritan  leper  that  was 
healed  (Luke  xviL  18),  that  he  was  iXKoytv^, 
a  word  si^ifying  "of  alien  race."  But 
one  thing  is  certain  and  noteworthy,  that 
both  Jews  and  Samaritans  are  new  free  from 
the  practice  idolatrous  worship,  both  being 
of  one  mind  in  the  exclamation,  "  Hear,  O 
Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  One  Lord." 
Still  they  will  be  unable  really  to  coalesce 
until  both  have  learned  the  true  doctrine 


contained  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  John's 
Gospel,  the  doctrine  which  breaks  down  all 
walls  of  partition  between  nations  under  the 
spiritual  Fatherhood  of  the  God  of  all. 
Some  unlearned  Samaritans  have  been  known 
to  stigmatize  the  Jews  as  Cuthaeans;  and  one 
of  their  number  replied  to  a  question  of 
mine  as  to  whom  he  supposed  die  modern 
Jews  to  be,  that  he  thought  they  were  an 
offshoot  from  among  them  at  some  unknown 
ancient  period.  And,  on  the  other  side,  I 
remember  a  conversatioa  with  some  Jews  on 
the  beach  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  when 
Rabbi  Jacob  Abulafia,  one  of  the  most 
learned  of  that  place,  told  us  that  he  had 
often  spoken  with  the  Samaritans  in  Nablus, 
and  had  taken  pains  to  read  their  books.  He 
gave  some  ridiculous  mimicry  of  their  pro- 
nunciation of  Hebrew  in  reading  the  law, 
and  added  that  the  Secretary  'Abd  es  SamSri, 
having  spoken  irreverently  of  Solomon's 
Temple,  and  of  King  David  having  delibe- 
rately planned  the  schism  of  his  two  tribes 
beforehand  by  writing  poems  to  make  people 
believe  ttuit  the  Lead  had  diosen  Zion  for 
his  dwelling-place,  and  had  a  delight  in  her, 
"  Then,"  said  R.  Jacob,  "  I  could  bear  it  no 
longer,  but,  starting  on  my  feet,  I  cried  out, 
'  If  you  dare  to  speak  another  word  against 
King  David  and  Splomon  and  the  Psalms,. 
I  will  pull  that  beard  out  of  your  face,  de- 
pend upon  it'" 

Being  myself  one  day  a  guest  in  a  room 
full  of  Samaritans,  all  seated  on  the  divans, 
and  'AmrSn  presiding,  I  asked,  "Are  you 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  few  Jews  living 
here  in  Nablus  ?"  and  was  answered,  "  Yes, 
pretty  fairly whereupon,  a  man  near  the  I 
door  stood  boIt-uprig^t,  and  said,  "  No ;  we  I 
are  only  friends  from  the  teeth  outwards — we  ' 
hate  them,  and  they  hate  us."   And  it  is  to  ! 
be  observed  that,  whenever  brought  to  Jem-  j 
salem  for  either  purposes  of  trade  or  (or 
local  business  with  the  government,  the 
Samaritans  lodge  with  the  Karaite  Jews  ;  no 
others  would  receive  them :  but  these  being 
a  small  and  bated  sect,  can  so  far  sympa- 
thize with  the  Samaritans  as  to  give  them 
hospitality. 

As^  Christian,  and  not  unacquainted  with 
the  history  and  relevancy  of  sudi  controversy,, 
I  felt  of  course  a  lively  interest  in  meeting 
with  such  a  people,  and  it  was  truly  startling  *| 
at  first  to  find  oneself  leaping  over  a  gulf  of 
many  centuries,  and  to  be  on  speaking  terms 
with  both  parties  at  issue  on  the  very  mat- 
ters which  they  passionately  argued  two  thou- 
sand years  ago  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  supre- 
macy  of  Jerusalem  or       Gemm^^^  J  , 
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they  both  staked  their  lives  upon  in  presence 
of  Ptolemy  Soter  in  Alexandria  (Josephus, 
Ant.,  xiii.  3,  4) ;  and  who,  imder  such  cir- 
cumstances, could  be  unmindful  of  the  con- 
versation of  the  Divine  Saviour  with  the 
Samaritan  woman  at  the  well-^ide  of  the 
patriarch  Jacob  under  the  very  shadow  of 
Geriam  ?  "  The  hour  cometh  when  ye  shall 
oeitherin  this  mountaio,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem, 
worship  the  Father.  God  is  a  Spirit,  and 
they  that  w<nship'Him  must  worship  Him 
in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

The  Samaritan  census  is  not  a  burdensome 
one  to  collect.  They  count  themselves  at 
one  hundred  and  fifty  souls,  comprised  in 
I  but  a  few  households,  and  for  many  years  the 
j  number  has  remained  stationary.  By  the 
j  iatest  account,  however,  we  learn  that  they 
had  an  increase  of  one.  It  would  be  un- 
natural in  them  not  to  lament  their  decline, 
or  not  desire  an  increase ;  in  fact  they  do  so, 
notwithstanding  an  ar^ment  produced  to  me 
by  'Amr^  upon  my  mildly  su^sting  that  the 
blessing  promised  to  Abraham  was  an  exten- 
sion of  number,  and  the  evident  &ct  that  the 
Jews  are  still  a  numerous  people.  'Amr^n 
pointed  out  Deut.  xxxiii.  4,  "  The  congrega- 
tion of  Jacob,"  where  the  word  *'  congrega- 
tion "  can  mean  nothing  but  a  single  com- 
munity, few  in  number,  who  can  assemble  in 
one  place.  "  And  this,"  he  added,  '*  we  are 
beyond  all  doubt."  He  did  not  see  that  this 
argument  would  not  apply  to  them  when  they 
were  in  a  state  of  ^sperity,  and  forming 
colonies  in  various  places  as  formerly.  Under 
the  Ptolemies,  when  the  Jews  were  many  and 
affluent  in  £^ypt,  the  Samaritans  were  there 
too ;  and  I  myself,  when  in  Gaza,  was  told 
that  the  house  of  the  Samaritan  synagogue  is 
still  standing,  for  there  was  a  congregation  of 
them  there  in  the  last  generation.  Besides, 
what  then  becomes  of  their  boast  sometimes 
made,  that  there  are  large  numbers  of  thera 
still  in  India,  in  London,  and  in  Paris,  as 
they  have  erroneously  imagined  from  the  fact 
of  De  Sacy  and  Walton  reading  their  books 
and  inquiring  about  their  welfare  ? 

Their  paucity  of  numbers  necessarily  causes 
close  intermarriage,  and  the  effect  of  this  is 
apparent  in  the  family  likeness  which  prevails 
atpong  them.  Th^  are  a  handsome  people, 
generally  taller  than  their  neighbours,  with  a 
pale,  refined  complexion,  and  I  hope  I  am 
mistaken  in  the  idea  that  in  proportion  to 
their  ,  whole  number,  there  is  an  undue 
amount  of  feeble  mental  expression,  in  some 
instances  verging  on  idiotcy,  although  at  the 
same  time  they  can  show  good  specimens  of 
personal  appearance. 


From  the  circumstance  of  their  fewnei 
and  near  relationships,  questions  of  polygam 
or  of  divorce  do  not  arise  among  them ;  an 
a  death  among  them,  by  diminishing  the 
congregation,  is  a  serious  loss,  while  a  birt 
is  a  corresponding  gain  to  the  whole  bod] 
In  1853  the  death  of  old  Abu  Shelaby  wa 
greatly  deplored,  he  being  the  best  man  c 
business  in  the  Samaritan  sect. 

They  are  a  quiet,  sober,  and  orderly  com 
munity.  Their  habits  of  life  are  remarkabl 
cleanly,  in  person,  in  dress,  and  in  th 
interior  of  their  households.  From  havini 
lodged  in  a  house  of  theirs  in  the  very  mids 
of  the  Samaritan  quarter,  I  can  bear  witnes 
to  their  tidiness  in  these  respects.  Few  in 
deed  are  the  strangers  who  have  had  tha 
opportunity.  And  this  character  of  cleanli 
ness  is  favoured  by  the  copious  supply  o 
water  in  the  town  ana  around  it.  I  havt 
even  heard  them  ridiculed  on  this  accoun 
by  Jews  elsewhere  as  spending  so  mudi  tim( 
in  crying  out  MOtt  "  unclean,  unclean,"  anc 
consequendy  by  over-employing  themselves 
in  washing  and  scrubbing.  Here  I  may  re 
mark  that^  as  far  as  I  could  see,  every  room- 
door  had  some  Samaritan  inscription  on  th( 
lintel-stone,  usually  some  of  the  Ten  Com 
mandments,  or  some  text  referring  to  these 
A  much  more  rational  way  of  obeying  tht 
law  of  Mezuzoth  (writing  the  words  of  the 
law  on  the  door-posts)  than  the  semblance  oJ 
so  doing  practised  by  the  Jews. 

On  one  of  the  occasions  of  my  earliesi 
acquaintance  with  them,  after  attending  theii 
divine  service  (and,  by-the-bye,  the  govemoi 
of  the  town,  Suliman  Bck  Tokan,  would 
obtrude  himself  upon  me,  and  behaved  un- 
civilly to  the  people,  among  other  things  by 
reciting  the  "  Fathhah,"  and  lecturing  us  on 
the  truth  of  the  Mahommedan  religion,  a 
conduct  which  he  never  afterwards  repeated), 
we  repaired  to  the  house  of  'Abd  es  Samiri, 
one  of  the  elders  of  the  community,  and 
holding  an  office  as  one  of  the  clerks  in  the 
local  seraglio,  and  no  imagination  could  ex- 
ceed the  propriety  of  that  Samaritan  Sabbath, 
The  house  so  dean,  and  the  principal  men 
robed  in  white,  with  white  turbans  (on  othei 
days  of  the  week  th^  wear  them  red),  with 
the  pale  faces  and  white  beards  of  the  old 
men ;  and  the  room  was  filled  with  their  own 
people. 

The  following  nptes  of  the  conversation 
taken  down  on  returning  from  them  may  be 

interesting. 

They  begged  for  direct  protection  of  the 
English  consulate,  which,  of  course,  could 
not  be  given,  as  they  are  Turkish  subjects,^ 
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and  nothing  else.    They  then  asked  for  the 
establishment  of  a  scliool  under  a  Samaritan 
teacher,  and  to  have  Pentateuchs  printed  for 
them  in  England  in  their  Samaritan  charac- 
ter, the  school  at  least  to  be  under  consular 
protection  like  that  of  the  Protestants  of 
Nablus  J  but  they  soon  understood  that  the 
English  people  could  not  be  expected  to 
find  money  for  instruction  in  their  anti- 
j  christian  religion.    As  for  the  Pentateuchs, 
I  I  promised  to  forward  any  petition  that  they 
I  might  write  to  that  efiect.   This,  however, 
I  tliejr  never  wrote.    They  showed  me  some 
j  certificates  recommending  them  to  the  notice 
j  of  travellers,  given  by  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  of 
Eombay,  who  visited  them  many  years  before, 
1  by  Bishop  Gobat,  of  Jerusalem,  and  by  Dr. 
Kayat,  the  English  Consul  at  Jaffa. 

At  my  request  they,  brought  me  the  Penta- 
teuch volume  of  Walton's  "  Polyglott,"  which 
liad  been  sent  them  long  ago.  It  was  care- 
fully wrapped  in  a  cotton  envelope;  the 
book  had  suffered  some  damage  in  the  be- 
ginning and  end  leaves.  The  man  who  hkd 
been  sent  to  fetch  it,  at  first  ncused  himself, 
for  the  reason  that  he  had  with  him  no  law- 
ful shoes,  and  it  was  explained  that  die  shoes 
lawful  for  use  in  going  to  the  synagogue  are 
such  as  are  made  of  skins  of  the  lambs  from 
the  Passover  sacrifice ;  but  surely  this  must 
only  mean  for  use  there  while  no  service  is 
going  on,  because  during  the  time  of  worship 
they  wear  no  shoes,  none  from  the  least  to 
the  greatest. 

As  to  the  Passover  sacrifice  on  Mount 
Gerizim,  they  said  it  had  been  perforce  omit- 
ted for  about  fifty  years  before  the  coming  of 
tlie  Egyptian  Government,  and  the  celebra- 
tion was  confined  to  their  houses.  The  op- 
position arose,  not  so  much  from  the  Turkish 
Government,  as  from  the  bigotry  of  the  in- 
habitants; and,  after  revival,  it  was  again 
discontinued  in  the  year  of  Dr.  Wilson's 
visit.  This  year  (1850)  the  ceremonial  was 
renewed,  at  which  they  were  very  happy.* 

They  declared  that  in  the  Ark  of  the 
Tabernacle,  which  was  stolen  away  by  the 
Jews,  and  placed  in  their  temple  at  Jerusa- 
lena,  there  are  numerous  copies  of  the  law, 
all  written  in  the  Samaritan  character,  and 
buried  somewhere  still  in  Zion.  I  inquired, 
"Where  is- Zion?"  Tliey  said,  "Do  you 
not  know  it  is^near  the  gate  of  Neby  Dabod 
at  Jerusalem?"  And  in  the  Pentateuch 
there  is  a  passage  which  says,  "  There  shall 


•  Note.— The  author  haa  here,  wUi  hin  tuual  modesty, 
omitted  to  mentioD  thafact,  that  it  wu  through  Ui  exettioiu 
t'liat  tho  tiaraaritans  bad  been  enaUed  to  mume  ia  taSety 
tbeir  Pucbol  Sacrifice  on  Oerisiia. 


come  forth  a  law  out  of  Zion  "  (which  is  the 
antique  copy  above  referred  to),  "  and  it  will 
reconcile  both  Jews  and  Samaritans  "  (namely, 
by  demonstrating  which  is  the  true  text  when 
it  is  found).  They  could  not  exactly  tell 
where  that  passage  is  written,*  but  "as  to 
the  Jews,"  they  continued,  "  and  their  altered 
edition  of  holy  law,  by  their  own  account 
they  lost  all  the  ancient  a>pies,  mitil  Ezra, 
their  scribe,  accidentally  foimd  one;  whereas 
we  have  never  been  without  the  law,  and 
have  still  in  our  hands  the  roll  in  the  very 
handwriting  <^  Abishua,  son  of  Fhineas,  son 
of  Eleazar,  son  of  Aaron." 
"  "  We  are  the  true  Israel,  a  fact  which  has 
been  attested  as  certain  by  a  Firmin  of  Mo- 
hammed, sealed,  according  to  his  custom* 
by  stamping  ink  from  the  fingers  of  his  hand." 

This  stupid  appeal  to  the  false  prophet  of 
the  Arabs,  utterly  at  variance  with  real  time 
and  place,  was  made  during  the  presence  of 
a  certain  person  in  the  room,  and  a  narrative 
of  whose  painful  history  was  given  when  he  left 
us.  Hewasatalliaan,wearingagreenturban, 
but  had  a  decidedly  Samaritan  physiognomy. 

Some  dozen  years  before  he  was  a  diild  in 
the  stiteet  of  the  town,  when  a  Mohammediw 
taught  him  to  repeat  the  few  words  of  his 
creed — "There  is  no  God  but  Allah,  and 
Mohammed  is  the  apostle  of  God."  Two 
witnesses  were  present ;  they  three  went 
straight  to  the  Kadi,  making  deposition  of 
what  they  had  heard  and  claimed  possession 
of  the  child  as  a  Moslem  believer,  and  there- 
fore no  more  belonging  to  infidel  parents. 
On  finding  the  turn  that  affairs  were  taking, 
the  boy  was  horrified,  and  vowed  he  was  no 
Moslem,  but  a  Samaritan.  At  first  they  tried 
the  effect  of  bribes  suited  to  childish  taste^ 
but  in  vain ;  then  threats,  and  waved  a  sword 
over  his  head,  but  still  without  effect,  and  be 
only  gave  way  when  they  held  his  head  to 
the  mouth  of  a  cannon.  They  then  gave  him 
the  name  of  Asad  instead  of  Naam^n,  in  due 
time  also  a  wife,  and  he  was  beheved  to  be 
leading  a  most  unhappy  life  as  an  exilefromhis 
religion  and  family.  His  two  brothers  were  in 
the  room  with  us,  and  they,  with  the  oUier 
persons  present,  asked  most  piteously  if  there 
was  no  remedy,  no  means  of  recovering  the 
involuntary  apostate. 

"We  are  a  suffering  people,"  said  my 
venerable  host,  "  and  although  a  wcretary  to 
the  government,  I  am  always  liable  to  insult, 
and  any  Moslem' child  in  the  street  is  at 
liberty  to  beat  me." 


'  Tliii  im  UGordiBf  to  mf  wtta  j  but  I  eaa  hardly  think 
that  thejr  munt  tho  tiepher  Torofa ;  it  miut  bo  lomo  o0ser 
book. 
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Samaritan  public  services  are  only  held  on 
Sabbath  days,  and  the  few  festivals  prescribed 
in  the  law.  The  buildiil'g  is  usually  termed  by 
£uropeans  a  synagogue  and  p^haps  no 
name  is  more  appropriate  as  commonly 
understood,  on  account  of  the  partial  resem- 
blance of  Samaritansto  Jews.  They  both  use 
the  same  Hebrew  word  for  it,  though  pro- 
nounced somewhat  difFerejitly,  the  Jews 
calling  theirs  the  Beth  ba  Ke/iiseh,  while  the 
others  call  theirs  the  Kanshah*  This  word, 
as  well  as  synagogue,  signifies  "  the  meeting 
house,"  as  we  may  call  our  cliurches. 

It  is  approached  by  a  dark  lane  with  some 
risk  of  hurting  one's  head  against  huge  old 
stones  J  and  during  the  service,  the  chanting 
of  the  congregation  can  be  heard  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  so  loud  is  it  as  to  deserve 
the  name  of  ranting. 

My  first  visit  was  made  in  1S50,  and  on 
entering  we  had  to  take  off  our  shoes.  The 
congr^tion  consisted  of  men  only,  rather 
above  twenty  in  number,  each  wearing  a 
white  scarf  over  the  shoulders,  not  as  the 
Jews  have  the  Tallith,  often  of  rich  materials, 
with  blue  border  and  fringes,  but  plain  white 
calico,  which  they  fold  u^  after  prayers,  and 
leave  in  the  synagogue.  On  their  heads  they 
had  turbans  "of  white,  or  white  with  yellow 
stripes. 

The  room  was  lower  than  the  level  of  tlie 
street,  and  of  exceedingly  humble  preten- 
sions, having  no  window,  but  a  hole  near  the 
roof,  through  which  strangers  were  looking 
down  from  outside;  and  the  old  priest, 
Salamah,  stood  leaning  on  a  long  staff. 
'AmrSn  came  out  from  within  the  veil  of  the 
recess  {masboK)  aller  the  public  prayers  were 
ended,  and  we  conversed  on  subjects  of 
interest  to  us.  He  caused  one  of  the  people 
to  read  a  passage  of  the  law,  that  I  might 
judge  of  their  pronunciation.  He  read  some 
verses  out  of  Leviticus,  then  tlie  Ten  Com- 
mandments, on  which  all  the  congregation 
stood  up.  I  told  them  that  we  read  them 
also  in  our  churches,  but  the  people  kneel- 
ing. 'Amran  said,  "Standing  is  better." 
One  of  the  party  asked  to  see  the  peculiar 
old  MS.  of  the  law,  and  one  was  produced, 
very  old,  and  much  worn  with  use.  I  sug- 
gested in  whisper  to  'Amrin  that  that  was 
not  the  true  one,  to  whidi  he  replied,  with  a 
squeeze  of  the  hand,  "  Another  time,"  pro- 
bably not  wishing  (o  make  it  too  common  a 
show  for  the  strangers  present.   The  roll 


*  la  booki  or  comsponiloBcc  diOT  c*ll  U  the  b^t  Allah 
(Hotiw  of  God). 


which  we  saw  had  a  covering  made  of  greer 
silk,  with  words  woven  in  golden  thread,  ove; 
the  embossed  silver  case,  which  also  hac 
Samaritan  writing  upon  it.  This  case  was 
much  battered,  and  that  injury  was,  he  said 
done  by  a  certain  Yusuf  Fashil  long  ago. 
when  he  stole  the  jewels  from  it,  after  having 
bastinadoed  the  priest  to  make  him  surrendei 
them.  Within  the  case  the  sacred  roll  had 
still  another  silk  cover,  but  of  crimson,  with 
a  gold  inscription. 

Near  the  veil  there  was  a  bunch  of  green 
leaves  and  a  citron,  remaining,  as  they  said, 
since  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 

Next  day  (Sunday)  was  a  great  celebration, 
but  I  neglected  to  ask  what  it  was.  How- 
ever, from  what  took  place,  it  must  have 
been  the  Day  of  Atonement,  when  alone  in 
the  year  all  the  ancient  rolls,  induding  the 
{>eatli£ir  one,  are  produced  to  the  <jongrega- 
tion.  On  entering  we  found  'Atnr^  holding 
up  to  view  the  venerable  MS.  in  its  orna- 
mental case  above  his  head,  and  the  people 
standing  reverently  with  their  hands  folded 
before  them.  This  was  the  Abishua  Sepher 
Torah. 

During  service,  in  plain  chant,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  every  fresh  period  or  paragraph, 
the  congregation  all  stroked  their  hands  over 
the  face  and  beard  downwards.  This  was 
probably  equivalent  to  our  Atnmi  at  the  end 
of  short  collects.  It  was  a  strange  observance; 
but  I  have  since,  though  very  rarely,  seen 
Moslems  do  the  same  in  their  devotions. 

After  soine  time  the  roll  was  shut  up  in 
its  silver  case  and  ,the  silk  covers,  and  all  the 
elders,  in  rotattdn,  came  up  •and  kissed  the 
outer  cover,  then  toudted  with  their  fingers 
the  spot  which  had  been  kissed>  and  stroked 
those  fingers  over  the  beard. 

The  venerable  SalSraah  stood  all  the  time 
like  the  rest,  but  leaning  upon  his  stafi'. 

Then  the  congregation  sal  upon  the  ground, 
and  proceeded  with  chanting  the  prayers. 

The  great  roll  of  Abishua  was  then  brouglit 
up  for  my  inspection,  and  I  remarked  that  it 
was  evidently  in  a  different  handwriting  from 
the  copy  shown  the  day  before,  but  in  a  better 
state  of  preservation.  The  silken  envelopes 
of  this  were  green  inside  and  crimson  outside 
the  silver  case. 

'Abd  es  SamSri  requested  SalSjnah  to  have 
brought  out  also  another  copy  of  the  law, 
said  to  be  nine  hundred  years  old.  On  the 
appearance  of  this  the  people  rose  likewise, 
and  stroked  their  beards.  It  was  kept  in 
white  cotton  wrappers  (more  than  one)  within 
a  box  of  cedar. 
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ROBIN  REDBREAST.  ' 


ENTLE  Robin  Redbreast, 
^-^   I'll  sing  a  song  to  thee, 
Even  a  Robin's  friendship 

Is  ever  dear  to  me. 
Always  near  my  homestead, 

Bless  thy  fluttering  wing^  ! 
Robin  Redbreast  cheers  me, 

Robin  Redbreast  sings. 


In  the  virgin  springtide 

Welcoming  the  flowers, 
O'er  the  earliest  snowdrops, 

Where  the  violet  cowers. 
When  the  sweet  pale  primrose 

Its  pure  odour  brings, 
And  tJie  almond  blossoms — 

Robin  Redbreast  singH. 


When  the  summer's  glor>-. 

Flames  in  golden  light 
Robing  hill  and  mountain 

Beautifully  bright, 
And  the  birds'  hosanna 

All  exultant  rings, 
Robin  swells  the  chorus, 

Robin  Redbreast  sings. 

Sweetly,  too,  in  autumn. 

Mid  the  rustling  sheaves, 
Jm  the  lonelv  poplars. 

To  the  falling  leaves. 
By  the  porch  dismantled. 

Where  food  ivy  clings, 
Kly  old  friend,  dear  Robin, 

Robin  Redbreast  sings. 


And  in  dreary  winter. 

Midst  the  snow-wreaths  near, 
Peering  in  my  window, 

Robin  comes  to  cheer. 
Always  comes  at  Christmas, 

Christmas  greeting  brings, 
And  "  A  Happy  New  Year  " 

Robin  Redbreast  sings. 

Song-birds  come  and  go. 

Thrushes  sing  their  tune, 
Nightingales  and  cuckoos 

Fly  away  in  June ; 
But  my  dear  old  Robin 

In  true  friendship  clings, 
And  the  whole  year  through 

Robin  Redbreast  sings. 

DigiffENJAUIN  GOljcH. 
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RELIGIOUS  LIFE  IN  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

HL — THE  PREACHER  OF  REPENTANCE. 


TTHE  city  of  Strasburg  and  the  Rhine 
provinces  were  the  great  centre  of 
what  we  may  call  the  anti-churchly  religious 
Hfe  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  ru^ed 
German  independence  of  character,  and 
a  certain  dreamy,  mystical  enthusiasm,  com- 
bined to  make  this  district  notorious  ftv 
the  number  and  ex^vajpances  of  its  reli- 
gious sects,  and  good  Christians  were  accus- 
tomed to  r^ard  the  Rhineland  and  its  people 
with  a  mixture  of  pious  dread  and  scandalized 
curiosity.  But  in  the  second  quarter  of  the 
fourteenth  century  the  devoted  Christian  life 
and  faithful  preaching  of  one  man,  whose 
whole  walk  and  conversation  proclaimed 
him  to  be  a  man  of  God,  turned  the  eyes  of 
all  faithfiil,  pious  souls,  who  were  feeling  the 
-darkness  of  that  dreadful  time  and  were  long- 
ing for  the  light,  to  Strasburg,  until  they  came 
to  think  that  this  sorely-tried  city  was  indeed 
a  source  and  centre  of  spiritual  light  to  the 
beclouded  Christian  world. 

John  Tauler  of  Strasbui^  is  better  known 
than  most  of  his  contemporaries,  for  the 
loving,  tender  touch  of  Miss  Winkworth,  in 
fcer  little  book,  "The  Life  and  History  of 
Dr.  John  Tauler,"  has  placed  before  us  the 
everyday  life,  the  thoughts,  deeds,  and  ser- ; 
mons  of  this  man  of  God. 

John  Tauler  was  bom  in  Strasburg  in  the 
last  decade  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He 
belonged  to  a  wealthy  family,  and  might  have 
lived  at  ease  upon  the  family  inheritance  had 
he  not  resolved  to  forsake  all  and  give  him- 
self, in  that  way  which  the  custom  of  the 
times  sanctioned,  to  the  service  of  God.  It 
is  said  that  in  after-life  he  regretted  that  he 
had  separated  himself  from  the  money  which 
was  hjs  by  rig^t  of  inheritance,  and  tluit 
broader  and  more  spiritual  views  of  the 
nature  of  the  religious  life  taught  him  that 
in  choosing  a  life  of  poverty  and  rejecting 
the  wealth  God  had  given  him,  he  had  not 
■done  his  duty  as  he  at  first  supposed,  but 
rather  shirked  it.  It  is  said  that  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  lament  that  he  had  put  out  of  his 
reach  that  wealth  which  God  had  given  him 
to  use  for  His  service,  and  so  had,  as  it  were, 
chosen  a  lower  religious  life  and  a  more  re- 
stricted field  of  action  than  that  which  God 
in  His  providence  had  called  him  to.  It 
shows  how  far  in  advance  of  the  religious 
feeling  of  his  times  Tauler  bad  got  if  such 
thoughts  as  these  ever  entered  into  his  heart, 
and  diey  could  not  have  been  entertained  by 
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a  mere  lad  at  the  begianing  of  his  religious 
career — for  Tauler  was  only  a  boy  when  the 
call  of  God  came  to  him,  and  compelled  him 
to  devote  his  life  to  His  service. 

Tauler*s  home  must  have  been  a  pious 
one:  more  than  one  of  the  children  felt 
called  upon  to  devote  themselves  to  a  reli- 
gious life;  at  least  one,  and  probably  two, 
sisters  became  nuns;  and  in  each  case  the 
religious  life  to  which  they  gave  themselves 
was  not  the  mere  mechanical  one  which  a 
cloister-life  so  often  means.  Their  subse- 
quent lives  bore  testimony  to  their  sincerity, 
and  to  the  reality  of  the  spiritual  longings 
which  made  them  turn  their  back  upon 
family,  friends,  and  inheritance,  and  serve 
God  in  that  way  which  the  rule  of  the  Church 
and  the  popular  religious  feeling  had  pointed 
out  to  be  the  most  suitable  for  the  higher 
Christian  life. 

It  was  in  1308,  or  thereabouts — for  we 
cannot  be  quite  accurate  in  the  chronology 
of  Tauler^  life — ^that  the  thoughtful,  hope^l 
lad  entered  the  convent  of  the  Dominican 
Order  in  Strasburg.  He  was  too  young  then, 
probably,  to  know  how  eventful  the  times 
were,  or  with  what  anxiety  statesmen  and 
churchmen  scanned  the  immediate  future, 
and  little  guessed  the  prominent  part  he  was 
to  play  in  the  great  strife  between  Pope  and 
Kaiser,  between  the  world-priest  and  world- 
king,  which  was  soon  to  cause  such  havoc  in 
Europe.  The  pious  young  heart  was  occupied 
with  other,  holier  thoughts,  sacred  to  him  at 
least,  and  to  one  family  circle  in  Strasbuig,  if  too 
unimportant  to  attract  the  attention  of  others. 
He  had  proved  himself,  he  no  doubt  thought. 
He  had  disinherited  himself  for  the  love  of 
God,  "  esteeming  the  reproach  of  Christ 
greater  riches  than  the  treasures  of  Egypt ; " 
he  had  not  been  unworthy  of  Christ  in  this 
respect  at  least,  that  he  had  preferred  father, 
or  mother,  or  sister,  or  brother  to  Him.  He 
had  left  all  that  was  dear  to  him,  and  had 
followed  the  Master.  His  dark  robe  was  to 
him  a  spiritual  vesture  proclaiming  that  he 
had  been  found  worthy  to  devote  himself  to 
the  higher  Christian  lile ;  his  vow  of  poverty 
a  pledge  that  Christ  had  redeemed  him  from 
the  necessity  of  taking  anxious  thought  for 
the  morrow ;  and  he  had  now  at  last  really 
entered  upon  the  most  noble  course  of  life 
which  the  present  world  could  offer — ^he  had 
become  a  Pleaching  Friar,  and  had  vowed  to 
spend  his  strength  in  preaching  the  gospel  Ctf,^ 
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Christ.  Tauler  never  thought  little  of  his 
monastic  vows,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life 
felt  it  a  privilege  that  he  had  been  called  to 
be  a  Dominican  friar.  He  did  think  in  after 
years  that  he  might  have  served  God  better 
if  he  had  kept  his  wealth  and  used  it  for  God, 
but  he  never  thought  meanly  of  the  monkish 
life.  If  his  fond  imaginings  did  not  come 
true,  if  he  was  doomed  to  find  within  the  con- 
vent walls  the  same  secularity  of  behaviour, 
the  same  sordid  and  selfish  thoughts,  that 
was  the  fault  of  the  men,  he  thought,  not  of 
the  system.  This  is  very  noticeable  in  the 
sermons  in  which  he  scourges  the  vices  of 
the  clergy.  "Thou  poor,  blind  man,"  he 
says  on  one  occasion,  "spiritual  in  outward 
vesture,  but  not  in  reality,  why  shouldest 
thou  not  trust  that  the  God  who  has  done 
thee  so  great  a  benefit  in  redeeming  thee 
from  the  carking  cares  of  this  ialse,  wicked 
world,  is  also  willing  to  give  thee  such  poor, 
mean  things  as  are  needful  for  thy  earthly 
substance  ?  And  is  it  not  a  pitiful  thing  that 
a  religious  man  should  spend  his  whole  in- 
dustry and  sole  effort,  and  have  his  thoughts 
turned  day  and  night  upon  his  own  little 
doings,  and  should  be  so  full  of  them  that  he 
can  haidly  ptopexiy  hold  convose  with  God 
in  his  own  heart?"  But  all  these  sober  reali- 
ties of  the  "  religious  life  *'  were  in  the  future, 
and  now  he  felt  only  the  joy  of  the  young 
enthusiast  at  last  fairly  entered  on  his  voca- 
tions. The  garb  is  different,  and  the  voice 
somewhat  strange,  and  the  manner  of  life  un- 
familiar, but  there^  is  here  the  old,  old 
story  of  the  experience  of  the  hollowness  of 
the  world,  the  turning  to  God,  and  the  joy  in 
entering  upon  God's  life  and  beginning  to  do 
God's  work 

Soon  after  his  entrance  upon  the  monastic 
life  Tauler  was  sent  by  his  superiors  to  the 
Dominican  College  of  St.  James,  in  Paris,  to 
study  theology  and  kindred  sdences;  and  to 
the  scriptural  character  of  the  theological 
training  which  Eckhart  had  begun  in  this 
collie,  he  was  doubtless  indebted  for 
much  of  that  familiarity  with  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures for  which  he  was  afterwards  remarkable. 
We  are  told  that  Tauler  was  a  good  student, 
and  that  he  studied  theology  carefully ;  but, 
with  characteristic  indifference  to  the  means 
provided  the  end  was  attained,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  disparage  theology  when  compared 
^v'ith  the  illumination  which  unlettered  men 
may  have  when  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
"  Those  great  masters  of  Paris,"  he  was  ac- 
customed to  say,  "do  read  vast  IxMks,  and 
turn  over  the  leaves  with  great  diligence, 
which  is  a  very  good  thing ;  but  these  "  (the 


men  enlightened  by  the  Spirit)  "read  the  true 
living  book,  wherein  all  things  live;  they 
turn  over  the  pages  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  and  read  dierein  the  admirable  won- 
ders of  God." 

After  finishing  his  education  in  Paris, 
Tauier  in  all  probability  returned   to  the 
convent  in  Strasbuig.   For  a  long  time  we 
hear  very  little  about  him,  and  cannot  trace 
his  movements ;  but  it  is  likely  that  he  re- 
mained quietly  in  his  convent,  unconsciously 
preparing  himself  for  the  great  work  he  was 
soon  to  be  called  to  do.  We  have  no  means 
of  knowing  with  any  exactness  how  Tauler 
came  to  adopt  the  peculiar  mystical  style  of 
thought  and  preaching  for  which  he  was  after- 
wards distinguished.    Probably  he  learnt  it 
first  in  Paris,  for  although  Eckhart  had  quitted 
the  College  of  St.  James,  the  influence  of  his 
character  and  teaching  still  remained.  The 
whole  Dominican  Order  was  also  at  this 
period  of  its  history  very  much  given  over  to 
a  mystical  theology,  wmch  would  be  sure  to 
impress  an  eager,  susceptible  mind  like 
Tauler's.    Mysticism,  too,  was  in  the  air  in  i 
Strasbuig  and  the  Rhineland,  and  was  not 
without  Its  effects  upon  the  ordinary  church- 
life  as  well  as  on  the  belief  of  those  who 
were  esteemed  heretical  sectaries.  But  it  was 
from  a  friend,  Nicolas  of  Strasburg,  a  Do- 
minican monk  like  himself,  that  Tauler 
learned  his  theolo^cal  opinions,  if  he  did 
not  receive  them  durecdy  from  Eckhart  him-  : 
self,  whom  he  must  have  met  in  the  course 
of  some  of  Eckhart's  numerous  visits  to  Stras-  j 
burg.   These  opinions  of  his  would  not  have 
deserved  much  attention  had  they  been  mere 
opinions,  for  Tauler  was  all  his  life  a  man  of 
action  rather  than  a  man  of  thought;  but 
they  influenced  his  life  by  teaching  him  ever 
to.prefer  Uie  spirit  to  the  letter,  and  to  disre- 
gara,  even  at  great  po-sonal  risk,  the  mere 
machinery  of  religion  whenever  that  inter- 
fered with  its  practical  efficiency.  During 
this  period,  too,  he  made  many  friends,  and 
seems  to  have  become  intimate  with  many  of 
the  members  of  the  small  circles  of  pious  Chris- 
tians who  had  been  drawn  together  by  the 
exhortations  of  Eckhart.    It  is  probable,  too, 
that  although  Tauler  did  not  become  ac- 
quainted with  Nicolas  of  Basle  until  a  much 
later  period,  he  knew  several  of  the  associates 
of  Nicolas,  and  felt  much  sympathy  with  the 
life  and  the  aim  of  the  "  Friends  of  God." 

This  peaceful  life,  however,  soon  came  to 
an  end,  and  Tauler,  very  unexpectedly,  ve 
may  believe,  was  called  upon  to  take  up  a 
position  and  do  a  work  in  his  native  town 
very  different  fix>m  the  life-work  he  hi&^a^- 
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;  ceived  would  be  his  when  he  assumed  the 
I  robe  of  the  Domiuican  monk. 

In  1322  the  strife  between  the  two  rival 
j  claimants  for  the  Imperial  throne  came  to 
-  an  end,  and  Lewis  of  Bavaria  completely 
triumphed  over  his  rival,  Frederick  of  Austria. 
The  interregnum  had  lasted  far  more  than 
eight  years,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
i  period  the  Pope  had  carefully  fomented  the 
I  quarrel,  hoping  to  found  the  temporal  power 
j  securely  on  the  ruins  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
j  pire.  The  skill  and  good  fortune  of  Lewis 
'  had  prevailed  in  spite  of  all  that  the  Pope 
had  done  to  prevent  it,  and  his  Holiness 
found  it  necessary  to  take  more  energetic 
measures  to  crush  his  great  enemy — for  so 
he  considered  the  legitimately  elected  and 
now  triumphant  Emperor  of  Germany.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  laid' under  an  interdict  all  those 
dcies  and  provinces  of  Germany  which  paid 
homage  to  their  lawful  prince ;  wherever  the 
authori^  of  Lewis  was  acknowledged,  there 
was  sent  the  papal  excommunication.  The 
city  of  Strasburg,  like  most  of  tfie  great 
towns,  declared  in  favour  of  the  Emperor, 
and  acknowledged  his  authority;  and  so  it 
was  laid  under  an  interdict,  and  remained  in 
this  condition  for  nearly  twenty-six  years.  It 
is  almost  impossible  for  us  now  to  conceive 
such  a  state  of  things  as  this  act  of  the  Pope's 
brought  about,  nor  the  amount  of  suffering 
inflicted  by  it  upon  the  devoted  city.  When 
any-  town  or  province  was  laid  under  an  in- 
terdict, the  churdies  were  all  closed,  there 
was  no  public  worship,  no  ministrations  of 
the  clergy ;  the  whole  of  the  religious  life  of 
the  people  ceased  for  the  time,  and  the  ordi- 
nary everyday  life  was,  as  it  were,  suddenly 
put  out  of  joint.  No  church-bells  tolled  out 
their  chimes,  calling  men  to  labour,  to  rest, 
and  to  prayer.  No  baptisms  were  performed, 
there  were  no  marriage  services,  and  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  were  buried  without  reli- 
gious rite  of  any  kind  in  unconsecrated 
ground.  The  curse  of  the  Church,  as  it 
were,  rested  on  the  unhappy  people,  the  poor 
were  unfed,  the  weak  unprotected,  and  no 
spiritual  counsellor  and  friend  visited  the  bed- 
sides of  the  sick  and  the  dying.  The  people 
were  abandoned  by  the  clergy  to  live  and 
die  as  they  might,  and  all  because  they  chose 
to  acknowledge  an  emperor  of  whom  the 
Pope  did  not  approve.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  the  hardy  burghers  of  Strasburg 
were  not  to  be  coerced  by  such  measures ; 
the  only  result  of  the  interdict  was  to  inflame 
their  minds  against  the  cleigy.  The  priests 
and  members  of  the  religious  orders  were 
mobbed  when  ■  they  ventured  out  into  the 


streets ;  there  were  frequent  riots  and  bloody 
street-fights  between  the  clergy  and  their 
sympathizers  and  the  citizens.  This  was 
the  state  of  things  in  the  midst  of  which 
John  Tauler  all  at  once  found  himself.  His 
course  was  not  so  difficult  as  it  might  have 
been  to  a  man  of  his  convictions,  for  it  was 
an  ancient  privilege  of  the  Dominican  and 
Franciscan  Orders  to  celebrate  mass,  bap- 
tize, marry,  confess,  and  perform  the  other 
clerical  duties  during  an  interdict  Still  this 
privilege  was  not  always  exercised,  and  it  re- 
quired courage  to  take  advantage  of  it  and 
minister  to  the  people  who  were  lying  under 
papal  excommunication.  Tauler  did  not 
hesitate.  Along  with  a  devoted  band  of 
Dominican  and  Franciscan  monks  he  re- 
mained in  the  city  when  most  of  his  brethren 
and  most  of  the  clergy  deserted  it,  minister- 
ing^ spiritual  consolation  to  all  who  had  need 
<^  i^  hoping,  and  encouraging  others  to  hope, 
for  an  end  of  this  sad  time.  Five  years 
passed  wearily,  and  still  the  people  remained 
faithful  to  the  Emperor,  and  still  the  bann 
lay  upon  them.  Then  the  Emperor  resolved 
to  retaliate :  he  commanded  that  no  one 
should  observe  the  interdict,  and  that  all 
throughout  his  dominions  the  observances  of 
religion  should  go  on  as  if  there  was  no  in- 
terdict This  only  made  matters  worse. 
Many  of  the  clergy  were  willing  to  adminis- 
ter the  consolations  of  religion  to  the  people 
even  when  the  Pope  had  forbidden  them, 
but  few  cared  to  do  so  because  the  Emperor 
commanded  them.  The  Emperor's  com- 
mand was  a  new  difficulty ;  it  i^ft  their  ec- 
clesiastical disobedience  of  a  more  prominent 
and  heinous  kind,  and  made  them  wonder 
whether  they  were  right  in  rendering  unto 
Caesar  the  things  that  were  God's.  Even 
Tauler  hesitated.  He  could  well  enough 
disregard  the  favour  of  the  Pope  and  his 
ecclesiastical  superiors  when  he  saw  his  duty 
clearly,  and  when  his  conscience  told  him 
decidedly  what  to  do.  But  duty  was  not  so 
clear,  nor  was  conscience  so  outspoken,  when 
he  saw  that  to  disobey  the  Pope  was  to  obey 
the  secular  powers,  was  to  make  himself  an 
instrument  whereby  secular  men  could  defy 
the  censures  of  the  Church,  and  was  to  place 
himself  in  a  position  of  present  security  while 
the  rest  of  the  clergy  were  liable  to  "severe 
secular  pains  and  penalties.  For  however 
difficult  it  is  for  us  to  conceive  it,  the 
mediaeval  Church,  in  spite  of  all  her  corrup- 
tidns,  was  yet  the  Church  of  God  to  Tauler 
and  his  contemporaries;  its  censures  and 
interdicts,  however  wrongfully  imposed,  were 
real  spiritual  penalties;  ^i^^|^^^^6Pf<^|^g5^[^ 
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real  head  of  God's  Church,  and  in  some  in- 
definable way  God's  Vicar.  They  had  not 
freed  themselves  from  these  ideas,  the  great 
Reformation  was  still  a  long  way  oS,  and 
they  might  well  falter  in  a  difficulty  like  the 
one  in  which  Tauler  now  found  himself. 
And  Tauler  did  falter;  he  could  not  let  the 
people  perish  for  lack  of  spiritual  knowledge, 
and  so  he  remaned  in  Strasburg;  but  he  felt 
a  few  qualms  of  conscience  in  so  doing,  and 
he  evidently  found  great  consolation  in  occa- 
sional opportunities  of  refusing  to  exercise 
his  spiritual  funcdons  at  the  bidding  of  the 
secular  authorities.  It  is  not  without  a  cer- 
tain air  of  calm  triumph  that  he  writes  to  a 
friend,  "  I  have  been  called  before  the  princes 
of  this  world,  who  have  proscribed  me,  so 
that  there  is  no  peace  for  me  in  this  land 
unless  I  consent  to  perform  mass;"  and 
again,  "  I  may  not  as  yet  dare  to  appear 
openly  in  the  land."  A  deeper  spiritual  ex- 
perience taught  him  to  judge  more  clearly 
later  in  life;  bat  at  this  time  it  is  evident 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  him 
to  set  himself  in  opposition  to  the  Church  and 
the  clergy. 

It  was  while  engaged  in  this  work  in 
Strasbuig  that  Tauler  proved  himself  to  be  the 
model  of  a  Christian  clergyman,  and  that  his 
fame  began  to  be  spread  abroad  far  beyond 
the  confines  of  his  native  city.  He  preached 
almost  daily  to  crowds  of  people  who  thronged 
to  hear  him,  and  the  whole  of  his  time  was 
devoted  to  ministering  to  the  spiritual  neces- 
sities of  his  townsmen.  The  sermons  of 
Tauler  which  have  been  presored  belong  in 
all  probability  to  a  later  period  of  his  life, 
but  the  same  extensive  knowledge  of  Scrip- 
ture, the  pithy  and  homely  exhortation,  and 
the  plain  German  utterance  doubtless  cha- 
ntcterized  them.  But  there  were  other  i^ces 
besides  Strasbuig  whidi  lay  under  the  papal 
interdict,  and  which  had  no  Tauler  to  preach 
the  gospel  and  administer  the  sacraments; 
and  he  often  felt  compelled  to  make  long 
journeys  from  Strasburg  to  preach  to  and 
exhort  faithful  Christian  people.  On  these 
journeys  he  made  many  friends,  and  found 
much  helpful  encouragement.  The  old  reli- 
gious cirdes  founded  by  Eckhart  were  still  in 
existence,  and  the  members  of  most  of  them 
were  sufficiently  emancipated  from  the  preju-<. 
dices  of  tlie  age  to  be  able  to  admire  a  man  who 
for  the  sake  of  the  people  was  contented  to 
brave  the  anger  of  his  ecclesiastical  superiors. 
And  when  he  came  bade  to  Strasburg  to  his 
solitary  work  there,  he  was  often  cheered  by 
visits  from  his  friends  and  by  welcome  letters 
full  of  sympathy  with  him  in  Ihs  work. 


Among  these  friends  of  his  were  the  Christian 
ladies  Margaret  and  Christina  Ebner,  who 
did  much  to  encourage  Tauler,  and  whose 
kind  Christian  advice  and  sympathy  cheered 
and  helped  him  in  his  toilsome  labours.  It 
was  they,  moreover,  who  probably  brought 
Tauler  and  Nicolas  of  Basle  together,  and  so 
were  main  instruments  in  bringing  about  that 
remarkable  change  in  Tauler  which  is  called 
his  "conversion,"  and  which  influenced  in  a 
deep  and  abiding  way  the  whole  of  his  future 
life. 

Hie  interview  which  Nicolas  had  witli 
Tauler  has  been  alluded  to  in  the  paper  upon 
Nicolas  of  Basle,  in  the  November  number 
of  this  magazine ;  but  we  must  now  describe 
it  at  some  length,  as  it  forms  the  central  point 
in  the  religious  life  of  this  great  preacher, 
and  because  all  those  sermons  of  his  which 
have  descended  to  us  were  written  after 
the  visit.     The  history  of  this  interview 
has  long  been  known,  an  account  of  it  is 
often  bound  up  with  the  oldest  collections 
of  Tattler's  sermons,  and  it  was  formerly 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Tauler 
himself;  but  Professor  Schmidt  has  dis- 
covered, as  I  showed,  that  die  author  was 
Nicolas  of  Basle,  the  mysterious  visitor  lum- 
self,  and  every  one  who  reads  the  history 
must  be  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  many 
little  touches  which  make  it  plain  that  it  is 
told  from  the  point  of  view  of  "  the  man  " 
who  came  to  hear  and  converse  with  Tauler, 
not  of  the  preacher  himselt    It  must  be 
remembered  that  this  remarkable  change  took 
place  long  after  Tauler  had  become  famous 
for  his  holy  life  and  his  faithful  preachibg. 
In  Tauler's  earlier  years  we  bear  no  tales  of 
severe  mental  stru£^es  with  sin  and  doubt 
and  temptation  ending  in  the  victory  o£  the 
grace  of  God  over  UM  human  soiU.  His 
early  life  was  calm  and  peaceful;  he  had 
been  brought  up  in  a  pious  household,  and 
had  in  his  youth  given  himself  calmly  to  a 
religious  life;  circumstances  revealed  that 
be  possessed  a  strength  of  character  of  which 
he  himself  was  at  first  hardly  conscious ;  and 
his  devoted  life  and  high-toned  piety  had  made 
him  famous  throughout  Italy  and  Germany. 
It  was  before  his    conversion  "  that  one  01 
the  Ebners  spoke  of  him  as  "the  holiest  of 
God's  children  now  living  upon  tliis  earth," 
and  said  tliat  the  "Spint  of  God  breathed 
through  him  as  sweet  music  through  a  lute." 
But  yet  it  is  undoubted  tliat  after  this  famous 
interview  with  Nicolas  a  change  did  come  over 
Tauler,  and  that  he  himself  and  his  most 
intimate  friends  did  believe  that  what  is 
called  Tauler's  "  conversion  "  was  a  real  con- 
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version,  and  tliat  he  did  thereafter  enter 
upon  and  continue  as  in  a  higher  Christian 
life  than  he  before  lived. 

The  narrative  is  particularly  interesting  as 
giving  a  detailed  account,  from  the  pen  of 
Nicolas  himself,  of  his  method  of  dealing 
with  those  whom  he  sought  to  influence.  All 
who  have  not  already  done  so,  should  read 
Miss  Winkworth's  beautiful  translation  of  this 
little  book. 

Tauler  had  been  at  Basle  as  eariyas  1338, 
and  probably  then  attracted  the  notice  of 
Nicolas;  but  it  was  not  till  eight  years  later, 
in  X346,  that  Nicolas  set  out  for  Strasbu^, 
in  order  to  hear  him  preach  and  become 
acquainted  with  him.  He  heard  Tauler 
preach  five  times,  "  and  saw  that  he  was  a 
loving,  good-hearted  man,  of  good  under- 
standiDg  in  the  Scriptures,  but  without  the 
light  of  grace."  Then  he  introduced  himself 
to  Tauler,  as  a  man  who  had  come  thirty 
leagues  to  hear  him  preach,  ^d  now  wished 
to  confess  to  him,  and  receive  the  Communion 
from  him.  This  was  no  doubt  a  common 
enough  occurrence  in  the  time  of  Tayler's 
popularity,  and  the  preacher  s^ms  to  have 
asked  no  fiirther  questions.  For  many  weeks 
they  continued  on  the  same  footing,  a  At 
last,  one  day  Nicolas  begged  of  his  confessor 
that  he  would  preach  a  sermon  to  show  "  how 
a  man  may  attain  to  the  highest  point  it  is 
given  us  to  reach  in  this  life."  After  some 
hesitation  Tauler  agreed  to  the  request,  and 
it  was  announced  that  on  a  certain  day  he 
would  preach  on  the  subject  proposed. 
When  the  day  came  a  large  congregation 
had  assembled,  and  Nicolas  chose  a  place 
where  he  could  see  and  hear  well.  The 
sermon,  which  is  given  in  full  in  the  original 
narrative,  declares  that  the  hi|;best  point  to 
which  a  man  can  attain  in  this  life  is  to  be 
entirely  freed  from  self  and  united  to  God, 
and  gives  twenty-four  "  signs  "  by  which  the 
hearers  might  try  themselves  and  see  if  they 
had  attained  to  diat  blessed  condition.  When 
the  sermon  was  ended  Nicolas  went  home 
and  wrote  it  down  word  for  word,  and  then 
brought  it  to  Tauler,  who  was  greatly  asto- 
nished at  the  ability  displayed  by  this  man, 
whom  he  had  looked  upon  as  simple  and 
unlearned ;  and  still  more  surprised  when 
Nicolas  informed  him  that  he  had  not  come 
to  Strasburg  in  order  to  hear  him  preach,  but 
because  he  hoped  with  God's  help  to  give 
him  some  good  counsel  He  then  began  to 
criticize  the  sermon,  and  the  preacher's  own 
life,  telling  him  that  he  was  still  under  the 
power  of  the  letter,  and  was  still  a  Pharisee. 
Such  language  from  a  layman  to  one  whom 


he  had  up  to  this  time  been  treating  as  his 
spiritual  father  was  a  rude  shock,  and  Tauler 
felt  hurt  and  angry.  Nicolas  argued  with 
him  long  and  skilfully,  using  Tauler's  anger 
as  a  proof  of  how  far  he  was  from  having 
attained  to  the  perfect  life  of  which  he  had 
been  preaching,  and  in  reply  to  the  argument 
that  he,  as  a  layman,  had  no  right  to  rebuke 
and  instruct  a  priest,  quoted  from  church 
history  the  story  of  St.  Catherine  of  Alex- 
andria. "  Did  not  she,  a  maiden  of  fourteen, 
conAite  iiSty  of  the  most  learned  do(^rs?" 
Tauler  answered  that  the  Holy  Spirit  enabled 
her  to  do  so.  "Then  do  you  not  believe," 
said  Nicolas,  ''that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  still 
the  same  power?"  "Yes,"  was  the  reply, 
"  I  believe  it  fully."  "  Then,  why  not  believe 
that  the  same  Holy  Spirit  is  now  speaking 
to  you  through  me,  a  poor  sinner  and  un- 
worthy man  ?  "  After  several  conversations 
of  this  nature,  Tauler  yielded  to  the  con- 
victions that  Nicolas  sought  to  impress 
on  him,  sajrii^  at  last  that  he  felt  like  the 
woman  of  Sainaria  when  Christ  told  her  all 
that  ever  ^e  did.  He  entreated  Nicolas 
to  remain  with  him  always,  to  celebrate  mass 
in  his  ^lace,  and  to  become  his  spiritual 
father.  "Dear  sir,"  replied  Nicolas,  "if 
you  speak  so  contnuy  to  ordinances,  I  will 
go  home  again."  However,  at  Tauler's 
request,  he  remained  at  Strasburg,  and  gave 
him  many  directions  as  to  the  way  in  which 
he  might  attain  to  that  perfect  life  of  which 
he  had  spoken  in  ignorance.  He  gave  him 
an  alphabet  of  rules  for  the  higher  life,  which 
Tauler  was  to  leam  one  by  one  by  putting 
them  in  practice;  and  they  cost  him,  he  told 
Nicolas  when  he  had  learned  them  all, 
more  stripes  than  the  alphabet  he  learned  in 
childhood  had  done.  Then  Nicolas  told 
him  that  to  attain  yet  more  complete  union 
with  God  and  submission  to  His  will,  he 
must  for  many  months  neither  read  nor 
preach  nor  hear  confessions ;  to  his  penitents 
he  was  to  say,  "  When  I  have  learned  how  to 
counsel  myself  aright,  I  will  counsel  you." 
He  might  sing  in  choir  with  the  rest  of  his 
brethren,  but  at  all  other  times  he  must  remain 
in  his  ceU,  read  the  "  Homs  of  Devotion,"  and 
meditate  on  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  on 
the  smallness  of  his  love  and  self-sacrifice 
compared  with  his  Lord's.  Without  hesita- 
tion the  idolised  popular  preacher  obeyed 
implicitly,  left  tiie  pulpit  and  the  confessional, 
and  remained  in  sohtude  in  his  cell  His 
friends  and  hearers  at  first  remonstrated,  and 
when  he  remained  obstinate,  they  all,  as 
Nicolas  had  foretold  they  woulck^lespised^ 
and  forsook  him.   Befc^'l^^^lfttf  (^^MK 
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Tauler,  worn  out  by  his  lonely  life,  and  by 
the  austerities  which  he  practised  in  order  to 
bring  hia  body  into  subjection,  had  become 
wretched  in  mind  and  body — "  his  head  was 
like  to  turn."  In  )iis  distress  he  sent  for 
Nicolas,  who  came  to  him  at  once,  and  told 
him  that  he  need  no  longer  practise  any 
austerities,  for  he  had  now  completely  sub- 
dued the  flesh,  and  "  when  the  body  is  tamed," 
he  said,  "  we  must  come  to  its  help  with 
remedies."  He  therefore  exhorted  Tauler  to 
eat  good  food,  and  gave  him  a  box.of  spices 
which  he  himself  had  used  when  in  tlie  same 
weak  state.  Then,  probably  wishmg  to  see 
how  far  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  body  was 
subdued,  he  said  that  it  was  now  time  for 
him  to  return  home ;  if  Tauler  could  not  do 
without  him  he  would  stay,  but  it  would  be 
better  for  him  to  depend  only  on  GodL 
Tauler  replied,  "  I  will  commit  myself  to 
God.**  Nicolas,  therefore,  took  leave  of  his 
disciple,  charging  him  still  to  spend  his  time 
in  the  same  course  of  prayer  and  meditation, 
and  if  he  should  be  in  need  to  pawn  some  of 
his  books,  not  to  sell  them,  for  the  time 
would  come  when  he  would  need  them. 
Another  year  had  passed  away  in  this  manner, 
when,  on  the  festival  of  the  Conversion  of  St. 
Paul,  Tauler,  after  a  sore  fight  with  inward 
temptation,  was  lying  exloausted  in  his  cell, 
his  mind  dwelling  on  the  love  of  Christ  and 
the  poor  return  he  had  made  for  all  his  Lord 
had  done  for  him,  and  praying  for  mercy  and 
forgiveness,  if  to  one  so  unworthy  they  could 
indeed  be  granted,  when  he  heard  a  vcnce 
saying  to  him,  "Stand  fast  in  peace  and 
trust  in  God."  When  the  voice  had  spoken, 
his  senses  forsook  him,  and  when  he  returned 
to  himself  he  felt  his  soul  filled  with  a  peace 
such  as  he  had  never  known  before.  He 
sent  at  once  for  Nicolas,  and  told  him  what 
had  happened.  Nicolas  told  him  that  now 
he  was  truly  fit  to  preach,  and  the  time  had 
now  come  when  his  books  would  be  of  use 
to  him,  and  he  gave  him  thirty  florins  to 
redeem  those  he  had  pawned. 

It  was  announced  that  Tauler  was  to 
preach  again  after  his  long  silence,  and  a 
great  crowd  of  people  assembled  to  hear 
him,  so  that  when  he  saw  them  he  went  into 
a  higher  place  than  the  ordinary  pulpit  (per- 
haps the  rood-loft,  from  which  in  some  an- 
cient churches  the  Gospel  used  to  be  read), 
that  he  might  be  heard  by  all  He  held  his 
hood  before  his  eyes  and  prayed,  and  then 
he  tried  to  begin  his  sermon;  but  nothing 
would  come  into  his  mind  but  the  thoughts 
he  had  had  in  his  cell — of  his  own  unworthi- 
ness  and  Christ's  great  love;  and  these 


thoughts  filled  his  heart  so  fiill  that  he  wept 
Again  and  again  he  tried  to  speak,  but  always 
broke  down,  weeping.  At  last  the  great 
congregation  had  to  leave  the  churcl^  saying 
to  each  other,  "  His  futings  and  vigils  have 
weakened  his  brain ;  he  is  mad — he  will 
never  preach  again."  And  his  superiors  for- 
bade him  again  to  enter  the  pulpit  Nicolas 
comforted  his  friend,  telling  him  that  this 
trial  was  a  sign  of  love,  and  perhaps  sent  to 
remove  some  sin,  such  as  pride,  still  re- 
maining in  his  heart  He  advised  him,  that 
after  spending  some  time  in  meditation  with- 
out speaking  to  any  one,  he  should  offer  to 
read  a  Latin  discourse  to  his  brethren  in  the 
monastery.  He  was  permitted  to  do  this, 
and  die  discourse  was  so  good  that  Uie  pro- 
hibition against  his  preaching  was  removed. 
He  therefore  preached  again,  this  time  in  the 
chapel  of  a  convent,  to  a  crowded  congrega- 
tion. His  text  was, "  Behold,  the  Bridegroom 
cometh  " — tlie  sepnon,  in  that  style  of  mys- 
tical allegorizing,  so  usual  with  the  mediaeval 
preachers  and  with  those  of  the  same  school 
of  thought  in  our  own  day,  by  which  these 
passages  of  Scripture  where  the  earthly  mar- 
riage relation  is  used  as  a  type  of  divine  re- 
lationship are  expounded  not  as  typifying 
the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  Church,  but  of 
Christ  and  the  individual  soul.  The  sermon 
was,  as  many  great  sermons  have  been,  a 
transcript  of  the  preacher's  own  e3q}erience, 
though  only  Nicolas,  of  all  the  crowd,  could 
tell,  as  he  who  read  the  history  can  tdl  now, 
that  it  was  so.  A  man  like  Tauler  could  not 
have  consciously  spoken  of  bimsel£  He  de- 
scribed with  great  force  and  beauty  how 
Christ  seeks  the  love  of  the  soul.  His  bride, 
and  wins  her  to  Himself  by  His  love-gifts  of 
trial  and  suffering,  till  at  last  the  marriage 
festival  is  held,  and  the  soul  becomes  wholly 
united  to  her  hoid ;  and  when  thus  made 
one  with  Him,  "the  joy  of  the  bride  with 
her  Bridegroom  is  so  great  that  no  man  can 
apprehend  it"  As  the  preacher  uttered  these 
words  a  man  in  the  crowd  cried  out  with 
a  loud  voice,  It  is .  true,"  and  fell  down  in- 
sensible. A  woman  near  him  called  out, 
"  Master,  leave  off,  or  this  man  will  die  on 
our  hands."  Tauler  replied,  "  Ah,  dear  chil- 
dren, if  the  Bridegroom  take  the  bride  and 
lead  her  home,  we  will  gladly  yield  her ; 
nevertheless,  for  this  time  I  will  leave  off.'' 
The  great  mass  of  the  congregation  dispersed, 
and  Tauler  celebrated  the  Eucharist,  and  ad- 
ministered the  Communion  to  some  pious 
people.  Nicolas,  who  sat  where  he  could 
see  into  the  churchyard,  observed  that  when 
the  congregation  dispeg^,^^t(ie^^j3^ 
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about  forty  people  remained  in  the  church- 
yard, lying  there  as  if  dead ;  but  when  mass 
was  ended  and  he  looked  again,  most  of  the 
stricken  ones  had  recovered  and  gone  away, 
and  there  were  only  twelve  left  who  still  lay 
unconscious.  The  nuns  of  the  convent  also 
told  Tauler  that  one  of  the  sisters  who  had  been 
present  at  the  sermon  was  now  lying  in  the 
same  state.  Nicolas  was  not  alarmed  as  the 
others  were ;  he  was  apparently  used  to  such 
manifestations,  and  knew  quite  well  what  to 
do.  He  requested  that  the  good  sisters  would 
have  all  these  poor  people  taken  into  the 
house  and  laid  on  beds,  and  as  each  came 
to  himself,  have  lead^  for  him  something 
warm  to  drink,  "  and  if  he  will  take  i^  give 
it  him  in  Christ's  name."  He  further  said  to 
Tauler  that  he  must  let  these  people  rest 
awhile,  for  they  had  received  as  much  truth 
as  they  could  digest  for  some  time ;  and  ad- 
vised him  next  time  to  preach  to  those  "  in 
the  world" — in  modem  language  to  "the 
unconverted."  Tauler  accordingly  preached 
a  series  of  sennons  in  which  he  attacked  all 
the  prevalent  vices  of  Strasburg  at  that  time ; 
the  cheating  and  usury  practised  by  the 
tradesmen  and  merchants,  the  pride  and 
luxury  of  the  rich  and  noble,  the  unjust  judg- 
ments  given  by  many  of  ihc  magistrates. 
These  sermons  caused  great  excitement,  and 
many  of  the  citizens  were  furiously  angry 
with  Tailler;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  man^ 
were  seriously  impressed,  and  forsook  their 
evil  ways. 

This  interview  and  its  wonderful  results,  a 
second  conversion  and  a  real  entrance  upon 
a  higher  Christian  life — for  we  cannot  doubt 
the  reality  of  the  change — came  in  the  middle 
of  Tauler's  ministry  in  Strasburg,  as  if  to  pre- 
pare him  for  the  terrible  time  which  was  now 
close  at  hand.  In  2347  the  Emperor  Lewis 
died,  and  the  land  hqped  for  rest ;  but  it  was 
not  to  be  so.  The  new  emperor  was  elected 
through  the  machinations  of  the  Pope,  and 
many  German  cities  and  i}rovince8  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  priest-King,  as  they  called 
him,  and  Strasburg  still  remained  under  the 
interdict.  Then  in  the  next  year,  1348,  the 
city  was  visited  by  that  dreadful  pestilence  the 
*'  black  death,"  the  most  deadly  plague  that 
has  ever  entered  Europe.  In  many  places 
scarcely  men  enough  were  left  to  bury  the 
dead ;  in  the  soudi  of  France  two  out  of 
every  three  of  the  people  died  ;  in  Strasburg 
alone  sixteen  thousand  perished.  The  clergy 
said  that  the  plague  was  sent  by  God  to 
punish  the  people  for  rebelling  against  the 
'Pope,  and  they  refiised  to  attend  to  the  sick 
and  dying.   The  people,  especially  the  pea- 


santry, thought  that  it  had  been  produced  by 
the  incantations  of  the  Pope  and  the  clergy, 
and  all  manner  of  strange  superstitions  were 
afloat.  The  temper  of  the  people  may  be 
guessed  at  from  the  wild  belief  entertained 
by  many  that  Frederick  II.,  the  great  priest- 
hating  emperor,  would  reappear  as  Messiah, 
and,  by  destroying  the  Pope  and  all  the 
clergy,  restore  peace  to  the  earth.  Their 
miseries  made  the  people  half-insane,  ready 
to  listen  to  all  manner  of  wild  notions  and 
apt  to  tijm  upon  their  best  friends.  In  Stras- 
burg only  four  of  the  clergy — Tauler  and 
three  of  his  friends — ^remained  faithful  to 
their  chai^,  and  lived  with  their  people  all 
through  this  terrible  time.  The  scenes  they 
witnessed  are  quite  beyond  our  imagination. 
Day  after  day  they  went  their  rounds  com- 
forting the  sick,  praying  with  the  dying,  and 
helping  to  bury  the  dead.  The  difficulties 
they  had  to  encounter  and  overcome  are  in- 
describable, and  the  ordinary  hazards  of  life 
were  much  increased  by  the  strange  fancies 
of  the  half-maddened  people.  Many  thought 
the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand,  and  stolidly 
resigned  themselves  to  their  fate;  others 
landed  that  such  a  punishment  demanded 
new  and  strange  kinds  of  repentance.  These 
were  the  days  when  the  Flagellants  wandered 
through  the  plague  -  stricken  lands,  really 
spreading  the  infection,  and  adding  to  the 
terrors  of  the  people  by  their  strange  prac- 
tices. Pictures  in  the  old  books  enable  us 
to  conceive  the  long  procession  of  the  strange, 
wild  enthusiasts.  Clad  in  white  robes  stained 
here  and  there  with  blood,  tossing  their  arms 
in  the  air,  and  chanting  in  rude  German  dog- 
gerel— 

"  Now  lift  your  bandi  on  htgb. 
That  God  may  makft  men  cease  to  die ; 
Now  lift  your  arms  on  high. 
That  God  bimtelf  may  boar  our  cry;"— 

they  entered  the  plague-stricken  towns,  and 
marching  through  the  streets  entered  one  of 
the  churches;  then,  after  hearing  service, 
they  rushed  out  into  the  streets,  and,  throw- 
ing themselves  on  the  ground,  confessed  their 
sins,  and  scourged  themselves  until  the  blood 
came  from  their  wounds. 

What  a  wonderful  centre  of  calm  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  Tauler  and  his  preaching 
must  have  been  to  the  citizens  of  Strasburg  ! 
Jt  was  at  this  time  that  he  earned  the  title  of 
the  "  Preacher  of  Repentance,"  the  name  by 
which  he  is  perhaps  best  known.  We  must 
refer  all  who  wish  to  know  what  his  sermons 
were  like  -to  Miss  Winkworth's  translation. 
They  will  find  there  many  things  quaint  and 
strange,  and  many  which  they  ctmnot  hd[p¥ 
feeling  are  objectionab||,ii^tiip^aii©^)#lC 
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fourteenth  century  were  not  our  way,  nor 
was  its  language  quite  the  same  as  ours ;  but 
every  sympathetic  heart  will  find  in  them  the 
utterance  of  a  man  who  has  felt  what  it  is  to 
turn  from  sin  to  God,  what  it  is  to  rest 
on  Christ,  and  what  it  is  to  be  filled  with  the 
hope  of  glor}'.  In  that  terrible  time  in 
Strasburg  Tauler  laboured  to  teach  his  fellow- 
citizens  that  to  be  forsaken  by  the  cle^  was 
not  to  be  forgotten  by  God,  and  d^t  the 
divine  life  did  not  of  necessity  mean  a  life 
lived  under  a  clerical  robe.  "  I  know  a  man," 
he  said,  "  who  has  the  closest  walk  with  God 
of  any  I  ever  saw,  and  who  has  been  aU  his  life 
a  husbandman,  for  more  than  forty  years, 
and  is  so  sdU.  This  man  once  asked  the 
Lord  in  prayer,  if  he  should  give  up  his 
occupation  and  go  into  the  church,  and  it 
was  answered  to  him,  'No.'  He  should 
labour,  earning  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,  to  the  glory  of  Christ's  precious  blood 
shed  for  him."  He  was  very  faithful  in 
pointing  out  the  wortblessness  of  any  salva- 
tion but  that  won  for  us  by  Christ  "  We 
find  many  people,"  he  said,  "  who  never  look 
to  anything  beyond  their  outward  conduct ; 
they  perform  good  works  and  behave  iv^ith 
decorum,  and  then  think  they  have  done  all ; 
white  their  inward  part  is  altogether  over- 
grown  and  choked  up'  with  the  creature,  by 
which  they  are  held  fast  to  their  hurt."  But 
above  all,  he  preached  the  gospel  of  rest  in 
the  Lord.  "And  you  may  ask,  'How  can 
we  come  to  perceive  this  direct  leading  of 
God  ? '  By  a  careful  looking  at  home,  and 
abiding  within  the  gates  of  thy  own  souL 
Therefore  let  a  man  be  at  home  in  his  own 
heart,  and  c^c  from  his  restless  chase  of 
and  search  after  outward  things.  If  he  is 
thus  at  home  while  on  earth,  he  will  surely 
come  to  see  what  there  is  to  do  at  home — 
what  God  commands  him  inwardly  without 
means,  and  also  outwardly  by  the  help  of 
means;  and  then  let  him  surrender  himself 
and  follow  God  along  whatever  path  his 
loving  Lord  thinks  fit  to  lead  him ;  whether 
it  be  to  contemplation  or  action,  to  useful- 
ness or  enjoyment,  whether  in  sorrow  or  in 
joy,  let  him  follow  on."  I  have  not  space 
left  to  recotmt  the  story  of  tiie  rest  of  Tauler's 
life.  His  protest  against  the  Pope's  conduct 
in  laying  an  interdict  upon  die  German 
States,  in  which  he  boldly  said  that  excom- 
munication fell  harmlessly  on  innocent  per- 
sons ;  the  persecutions  which  he  endured 
when  the  Pope's  party  at  last  gained  the 
upper  hand  in  Strasburg ;  his  banishment  from 
his  dearly  loved  native  city ;  his  wanderings 
and  his  last  illness,  must  be  left  undesciibed. 


When  he  fell  ill  and  felt  that  he  was  about  to 
die,  he  sent  for  Nicolas  of  Basle  to  be  beside 
him  in  his  last  moments.  Nicolas  asked,  and 
his  friend  gave,  the  promise  which  has  been 
so  often  asked  and  given,  that  if  it  were 
possible  the  spirit  of  the  departed  should 
come  ^ain  from  the  other  world,  and  ^ve 
some  sign  to  the  mourner  left  behmd. 
Tauler  had  not  a  triumphant  death-bed  ex- 
perience, he  was  assaulted  by  many  tempta- 
tions, and  died  in  great  agony,  and  Nicolas 
and  his  other  friends  were  greatly  perplexed 
that  such  a  saintly  man  should  have  so  hard 
a  death. 

The  people  of  Strasburg  wished  to  show 
honour  to  Nicolas,  as  the  friend  of  their 
great  preacher;  but  he,  hearing  of  their 
intention,  left  the  town  secretly.  On  the 
third  evening  of  bis  journey,  seeing  no  inn 
where  he  could  pass  the  nig^t,  he  went  up  to 
a  nobleman's  castle,  and  aslced  sh^ter  for 
himself  and  his  servant,  which  was  cordially 
granted,  and  they  were  hospitably  lodged 
according  to  their  degrees,  Nicolas  in  a 
small  chamber  "with  a  feather-bed,"  while 
his  servant  was  sent  to  lie  in  the  bam  among 
the  straw.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  it 
seemed  to  Nicolas  that  he  woke,  hearing  a 
voice  in  his  room;  but  seeing  no  one,  he 
trembled  and  nmde  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
Then  the  voice  spoke  again,  telling  him  that 
his  friend  Tauler  had  come,  according  to  his 
promise,  to  give  him  a  sign  from  the  other 
side  of  the  grave.  Nicolas  then  asked  how 
it  was  that  he  had  such  a  hard  and  painful 
death.  The  spirit  replied  that  it  was  in 
order  that  he  might  be  thoroughly  purged 
from  the  sins  of  the  body,  and  thus  enter 
straight  into  Paradise,  without  having  to  pass 
through  the  fires  of  purgatory, — and  now  he 
was  enjoying  a  fulness  of  joy  which  no  words 
could  utter.  "And  thou,  too,"  he  added, 
"shalt  have  a  hard  death."  After  this  the 
voice  ceased.  Nicolas  spoke  often,  asking 
many  more  questions,  but  no  answer  came. 

The  prophecy  of  the  vision  was  truly 
fulfilled  more  than  thirty  years  later,  when 
the  "Great  Layman"  was  burned  at  the 
stake  at  Vienna 

For  centuries  traditions  of  him  and  his 
sermons,  again  and  again  republished,  were 
all  that  the  peo[)le  of  Strasburg  bad  to 
remind  them  of  their  great  pastor ;  but  some 
years  ago  a  stone  was  set  up  over  his  grave 
by  the  Protestants  of  the  town,  in  the  church 
where  five  hundred  years  before  the  "  great 
preacher  of  repentance "  had  preached  his 
wonderful  sermons  to  his  fellow-townsmen. 

THOMAS  M.  LINDSAY.     (  j 
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'J'HE  snow  falls  fast,  the  trees  are  white, 
There's  scarce  a  living  thing  in  sight, 
Few  travellers  cross  the  fells  to-day, 
Alas  !  for  those  who  miss  their  way  ] 
For  loudly  soughs  the  wintry  wind, 
Sure  herald  of  a  storin  behind. 
Pile  high  the  logs  and  make  them  hlaze, 
No  time  for  work  like  snow-bonnd  days. 
Biing  ont  your  frame,  the  canvas  spread, 
Secure  it  fast  with  nail  and  thread, 
Ihen  fetch  and  open  in  the  light 


Your  stores  of  silk  and  flosses  bright. 
And  soon  the  dark  December  hours 
We'll  brighten  with  our  magic  flowers. 
A  crimson  rose  shall  first  be  seen 
Encased  in  leaves  of  glossy  green  : 
See  how  its  petals,  one  by  one, 
Grow  slowly  till  the  flower  is  done. 
A  lily  nett  shall  soft  unfold. 
The  stainless  leaves  and  stamens  gold. 
These  queenly  flowers  shall  soft  entwine 
The  modest  Hltle  columbine. 


With  lilies  of  the  valley  meek. 
And  wild  rose  like  a  maiden's  cheek. 
Here  spider-wort  will  look  its  best, 
In  regal  gold  and  purple  drest ; 
And  when  all  these  have  opened  wide, 
There's  room  for  many  a  flower  beside  ; 
No  gardener  surely  could  forget 
To  plant  a  bed  of  mignonette, 
Nor  we  could  call  his  work  complete 
Without  the  jasmine  trailing  sweet. 
There's  still  a  little  empty  space, 
And  so  we'll  give  that  Bower  a  pUce 


Called  Seal  of  Solomon,  arrayed 
In  white  and  green  of  daintiest  shade, 
A  marigold  place  here  and  there 
Geranium  and  narcissus  fair, 
With  fuchsias  pink  and  red  and  white. 
And  wall-flowers,  summer's  first  delight. 
Behold  our  garden,  how  it  grows, 
Amid  December's  falling  snows  ! 
The  brilliant  blossoms  one  by  one 
Betray  no  lack  of  summer  sun. 
Their  fragrance  is  not  wafted  by, 
But  they  will  never  droop  or  die  ! 
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CHARLOTTE  ELLIOTT. 


IT  has  been  veil  said  in  these  pages  that  the 
writing  of  a  good  hymn  is  a  surer  em- 
balmment than  the  art  of  the  Egyptian 
apothecary  could  ever  compass.  Charlotte 
Elliott  has  the  honour  to  rank  with  the  rare 
few  who  have  interpreted  a  high  plane  of 
religious  emotion  truly,  and  associated  it  with 
sentiment  and  imagery  which  Christian  hearts 
to  the  end  of  time  will  love  and  cherish  and 
find  refuge  in.    It  is  another  illustration  of 
,  the  truth — which,  stated  barely,  may  savour 
of  paradox — that  the  way  to  secure  the  truest 
fame  is  not  to  seek  for  it  Self-abnegation, 
the  consciousness  of  personal  unworthiness, 
,  the  intense  longing  for  help  and  hope  and 
'  comfort  firom  another  treasury  than  earth 
.  knov^ — this  is  the  source  of  that  music 
{  which,  rising  spontaneously  in  the  individual 
,  heart,  strikes  hke  light  across  the  conscious- 
]  ness  of  Christians  everywhere ;  justifying  its 
j  author  in  the  implicit  acceptance  which  it 
(  receives  as  the  bona _;5d!f  utterance  of  all.  This 
is  what  practically  marks  off  the  hymn  from 
the  religious  poem,  which  may  permit  the 
infusion  of  what  is  more  primarily  special 
and  individual.  It  is  thus  that  the  tiue  hjtna 
embalms. 

"Just  as  I  am"  has  embalmed  a  memory. 
Charlotte  Elliott  wrote ,  muc}}  beside  ttus 
favourite  hymn,  and  sometimes  she  was  very 
fresh  in  feeling  aii,d  finished  in  form ;  but  none 
of  her  other  pieces  solieartUy  and  wholly 
taken  to  the  bosom,pf  the  Christian  Church. 
Yet  there  is  much  in  her  writings  besides 
which  is  well  worthy  of  study,  as  revealing 
the  various  trmts  of  a  character  which,  in 
spite  of  physical  weakness  and  much  suffer- 
ing, was  nill  of  gentleness,  patience,  and 
quiet  rejoicmg  strength.  Some  time  ago  a 
collection  of  her  poems  was  issued  by  the 
Religious  Tract  Society,  together  with  a 
memoir  of  her  sister,  and  now,  "in  conse- 
quence of  the  wishes  expressed  by  many 
readers  of  the  previous  volume,  it  has  been 
thought  desirable  to  prepare  a  second,  con- 
taining extracts  from  her  Letters,  Journals^ 
and  Poems,  hitherto  unpublished."  Let  us, 
with  these  two  volumes  in  our  hand,  try  to 
get  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  author  of 
"Just  as  I  am." 

Born  in  1789,  she  was  the  third  daughter 
of  Charles  Elliott,  Esq.,  of  Clapham  and 
Brighton.  Her  mother  was  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  Henry  Venn,  of  Yelling, 
whose  name  is  yet  fragrant  as  that  of  one  of 


the  leaders  in  the  great  religious  awakening 
of  last  century.   She  was  thus  connected  on 

both  sides  with  families  who  have  for  long 
been  identified  with  the  progress  of  evange- 
lical religion  in  the  land.  From  girlhood  she  ' 
was  an  invalid,  rallying  sufficiently  in  the 
summer  months  to  be  able  to  visit  friends  at  ■ 
a  distance.    Before  the  removal  of  her  father 
from  Clapham  to  Brighton,  she  had  seen 
something  of  sodety  and  accomplished  peo- 
ple; and  there  was  imich  in  her  nature  to  ' 
make  her  desire  such  society;  for  she  was  ■ 
fond  of  music,  a  good  conversationalist,  and  1 
in  other  wajrs  accomplished.    But  in  the 
midst  of  this  gaiety  she  fell  ill   In  her  seclu-  < 
sion  her  mind  was  much  clouded  and  exer- 
cised about  religion;  and,  fortunately,  at 
this  crisis,  she  was  brought  into  contact  with 
that  good  man.  Dr.  Caesar  Malan,  who  was 
blessed  in  the  privilege  of  clearing  away 
clouds  from  many  souls  besides  hers.'  For 
forty  years  the  two  corresponded,  and  the 
anniversary  of  her  awakening  under  his  hand 
was  kept  as  a  festival  day  to  the  end  q£  ha 
long  life. 

Previous  to  this,  her  reading  had  been  very 
discursive ;  but  now  *'  she  threw  aside  for  a 
time  the  authors  she  had  found  most  attractive, 
and  confined  herself  to  the  exclusive  Btudprt^ 
Holy  Scripture."   It  was  like  an  awakemng. 
The  pas^iges  tha^  had  before  been  without  , 
meaning  and  diill,  now  JOashed  with  reveal-  | 
ing  light,  she  found  its  words  ^eak  with  ; 
power  to  her  soul.    She  had  alreaedy.  written 
a  good  dell  of  poetry;  now h.ei'-wKole  talents 
became  consecratedto  the  service  of  religion. 
In  1823  there  came  a  series  of  famDy  byea^^ 
ments,  which  combined  to  deepen  1%  re- 
ligious convictions.    In  the  wnhimw  rtfr4hat 
year,  as  it  was  thought  change  would  do  her  j 
good,  she  visited  her  friend  Miss  Wadding- 
ton,  at  St.  Remy,  Normandy,  and  was  able  [ 
to  see  Paris.   Coming  home  much  strength- 
ened, she  shortly  joined  a  district  society, 
undCT  Mrs.  Flty  and  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving, 
and,  so  far  as  her  health  allowed,  went  heartily 
into  the  work.    She  was  active  in  many 
Christian  schemes — ^was  the  intimate  friend 
of  the  Wilberforces,  the  Leveson  Gowers,  the 
MacNeiles,  the  Hoares ;  and  often,  when  she 
was  unable  to  join  the  family  party,  would 
greatly  enjoy  their  converse  in  her  own  room- 
So  some  years  passed  happily.    Her  health, 
however,  entirely  gave  way  in  1829,  andTrfien, 
in  the  autumn  of  that  yea^^i^  Mgis  recoro-  | 
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mended  she  should  be  sent  to  Devonshire  for 
change,  "she  was  so  weak  that  she  had  to 
be  lifted  into  the  carriage."  This  is  how  she 
writes  to  her  sister  from  Devonshire  respect- 
ing her  state  of  mind '. — 

"Oh,  how  many  hard  struggles  and  appa- 
rently fruitless  ones,  has  it  cost  me  to  become 
resigned  to  this  appointment  of  my  heavenly 
Father!  But  ihe  struggle  is  ova'  mm.  He 
knows,  "and  He  alone,  what  it  is,  day  after 
•day,  hour  after  hour,  to  fight  against  bodily 
feelings  of  almost  overpowering  weakness 
;md  languor  and  exhaustion;  to  resolve,  as 
He  enables  me  to  do,  not  to  yield  to  the 
slothfulness  and  the  self-indulgence,  the  de- 
pression, the  irritability  such  a  body  causes 
me  to  long  to  indulge,  but  to  rise  every 
morning,  determined  on  taking  this  for  my 
motto  :  *  If  any  man  mil  come  after  me,  let 
him  deny  himself,  take  up  his  cross  daily, 
and  follow  me  ;*  and  I  trust  He  has  made  me 
wilUng  to  do  this,  and  has  also  made  the 
sorrows  and  suiferings  of  my  earthly  life  the 
blessed  means  of  detaching  my  heart  from 
the  love  of  it,  and  of  giving  me  a  longing, 
which  seems  each  day  to  grow  stronger,  only 
to  be  made  meet  for  my  great  change,  to  be 
sanctified  wholly  in  body,  soul,  and  spirit" 

So,  with  but  slight  respites,  Charlotte  Elliott 
lived  through  her  busy  and  influential  life. 
Yes ;  busy  and  influential  it  was,  in  spite  of 
its  being  that  of  an  almost  chronic  invalid. 
In  1834  the  Elliotts  became  acquainted  with 
a  Miss  Kieman,  of  Dublin,  who  had  for  a 
number  of  years  prepared  the  Christifln  Re- 
membrancer Pocket -Book,  which  Charlotte 
Elliott,  at  her  request,  now  she  was  weak  and 
failing,  undertook  to  edit.  It  was  a  pleasant 
labour,  in  spite  of  much  painful  effort,  and  it 
was  enriched  by  many  of  her  own  original 
poems — the  rest  being  composed  of  carefully 
selected  private  MSS.  and  letters.  The  sale 
increased  wonderfully,  and  the  proceeds  were 
given  to  a  charitable  institution  in  Dublin, 
which  Miss  Kieman  had  founded.  In  her 
last  illness,  too,  Miss  Kieman  had  prepared 
a  hymn-book  for  invalids ;  it  came  as  a  last 
legacy  from  her  into  Charlotte  Elliotfs  hands 
to  be  revised,  and  she  insnted  in  it  upwards  of 
a  hundred  original  hymni^  composed  either 
herself  or  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  White,  who  had 
begun  life  as  an  officer  in  the  army,  but  after- 
wards took  orders.  In  this  hymn-book  "  Just 
^  I  am  "  was  first  published,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  sale  of  the  book  increased,  and  it 
has  now  reached  the  eighteenth  thousand. 
In  connection  with  this,  the  following  anec- 
dote may  be  told : — 

"  A  young  lady  fiiend  was  so  struck  with 


it,  that  she  had  it  printed  as  a  leaflet  and 
widely  circulated,  without  any  idea  by  whom 
it  had  been  composed.  It.  happened  rather 
curiousfy  that  while  we  were  living  at  Tor- 
quay, our  valued  Christian  physician  came  to 
us  one  morning,  having  in  his  hand  this 
leaflet.  He  oflfered  it  to  my  sister,  saying, 
*  I  am  sure  this  will  please  you; '-and  great 
indeed  was  his  astonishment  at  finding  that 
it  was  written  by  herself,  though  by  what 
means  it  had  been  thus  printed  and  circulated 
she  was  utterly  ignorant  Shortly  after  we 
became  acquamted  with  the  lady  who  had 
printed  it" 

In  1835  ^iss  Elliottwas  able  to  undertake 
a  journey  to  Scotland,  which  afibrded  her 
great  delight.    She  says 

"  When  w«  crossed  the  Tweed,  and  entered 
the  land  I  hare  so  long  loved  and  so  often 
diought  0^  and  so  earnestly  desired  to  visit; 
I  felt  sensations  di  unusual  delight,  blended 
with  heartfelt  gratitude  to  Him  who,  even  in 
this  our  brief  earthly  pilgrimage,  provides  for 
us,  and  delights  to  bestow,  so  many  varied 
enjoyments  and  sweet  refreshments.  Our 
friends  contrived  that  I  should  enter  Scot- 
land by  a  road  rich  in  beauty  and  in  objects 
of  interest.  The  silvery  transparent  Tweed, 
its  richly-wooded  banl^,  the  fine  seats  em- 
bosomed in  wood  around  it,  with  the  beauti- 
ful range  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  far  more 
beautiful  than  our  favourite  Malvern, — all 
these  things  woke  up  feelings  that  long  had 
slept  in  my  bosom ;  ami  often  and  often  the 
tear  <tf  rapture  started  to  my  eye." 

In  1836  she  was  so  ill  that  her  life  was  de- 
spaired of;  and,  after  this,  she  had  but  short 
escapes  fix>m  pain ;  yet  she  writes  thus : — 

"  I  dwell  upon  the  thought  more  and 
more,  that  our  earthly  life  is  only  a  short 
journey,  some  of  its  stages  wearisome  and 
long,  perhaps,  but  not  one  that  does  not 
carry  us  nearer  to  our  home ;  and,  blessed  be 
God,  not  one  that  is  not  cheered  by  his 
presence,  and  passed  through  under  his 
gracious  direction ;  and  while  these  are 
granted,  the  soul  is  happy,  and  even  joyful, 
thouj^  she  feels  the  burden  and  the  clog  of  a 
suflering  mortal  frame.  My  own  mmtai 
a>mfort,  I  own,  almost  surprises  me,  so 
constant  even  here  is  the  sense  of  bodily 
weariness  and  indispositi<m ;  but  the  sweet 
hop^  almost  amounting  to  conviction,  that 
all  is  and  will  be  well  with  me  ultimately, 
that  my  light  a£Siction,  which  is  but  for  a 
moment,  is  working  out  even  for  me  an 
exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory — ^this 
carries  me  cheerfully  on.  And,  as  I  do 
beUeve,  my  humble  prayer 
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more  and  more,  by  the  peaceable  fruits  of 
righteousness  being  formed  in  me,  that  so 
before  I  go  hence  and  am  no  more  seen,  my 
Saviour  may  really  be  glorified  in  my  body 
and  spirit  which  are  his,  I  am  not  only 
willing  but  thankful  to  suffer,  because  I 
believe  that  it  is  to  make  me  a  partaker  of 
his  holiness." 

In  March,  1843,  she  wrote  to  Miss  Mon- 
crieff  in  reference  to  a  proposal  that  the 
sisters  Elliott  should  again  visit  Scotland, 
and  reside  for  a  time  with  her  near  Dal- 
keith : — 

"  If  I  remember  rightly,  you  have  a  great 
love  for  beautiful  scenery  and  the  retirement 
of  the  country;  and  to  you,  therefore,  the 
romantic  and  lovely  views  from  the  windows 
of  that  pretty  Gothic  house,  and  from  the  ex- 
tensive park  of  Dalkeith,  must  prove  a  daily 
and  hourly  delight  How  weU  I  remember 
the  rocky  hill,  the  brawling  torrent,  the  wind- 
ing river,  the  rich  foliage,  vari^ted  with 
autumn  tints,  on  whidi  the  window  of  the 
pretty  chamber  assigned  to  me  looked  out, 
and  how  greatly  must  you  all  enjoy  such  a 
residence  in  the  opening  spring  1  Few  earthly 
schemes  could  be  more  pleasurable  to  my  be- 
loved Eleanor  and  myself,  than  to  visit  you 
and  your  dear  brother  in  your  present  beau- 
tiful abode,  and  it  mayy  perhaps,  be  one  of 
the  enjoyments  our  heavenly  Father  may 
have  in  store  for  us,  during  some  fiiture  sum- 
mer, if  our  lives  be  prolonged.  But  at  pre- 
sent our  only  desire  and  effort  is  not  to  look 
beyond  the  day,  not  to  take  any  thought  for 
the  morrow — over  which  a  shade  of  thick 
darkness  hangs, — and  never  was  the  assotion 
more  strictly  veriSed,  which  is  uwd  as  the 
aq;ument  to  inforce  that  injunction,  *  Suffi- 
cient tmto  the  day  is  the  euU  thereof.'  I  do 
not  foi^t  the  goodness  and  mercy  which 
haue  followed  us  all  our  days ;  and  that  for 
about  half  a  century  our  family  have  been  so 
distingushed  and  blessed  above  others  as  to 
be  a  wonder  to  many ;  but  I  do  feel  that  when 
two-thirds  of  Ufe  have  been  passed  under  the 
wing  and  in  the  sweet  society  and  in  a  grow- 
ing oneness  with  a  most  delighted  parent, 
whose  mind  has  been  a  fountain  of  intellec- 
tual and  spiritual  refreshment^  whose  heart 
has  been  a  well-spring  of  ever^owing  kind- 
ness, sympathy,  anid  love,  whose  graces  have 
beoune  each  ^ar  more  lovely  and  more  mar 
ture,  that  fiom  such  a  one  to  be  parted  for 
ever  m  this  world,  and  to  have,  as  it  were,  to 
b^^  life  anew,  when  for  us  the  sun  is  already 
low  in  the  sky,  and  our  day  of  life  draws  to- 
wards the  evening — -from  such  a  mother  the 
parting  is  like  severing  a  Umb  from  the  body, 


and  come  what  may  hereafter,  that  ampu- 
tation can  never  cease  to  be  felt." 

The  years  sped  on ;  and  Charlotte  Elliott 
lived  much  the  same  what  to  the  world  would 
have  seemed  a  painful,  m(mo.tonous  life  to 
live;  her  dreary,  self-seduded  winter  time, 
relieved  by  a  short  summer  run  abroad  or  to 
some  sweet  country  residence.  Not  seldom  she 
was  deemed  to  be  near  unto  death,  and  de- 
spaired of,  yet  she  recovered  sufficiently  to 
find  pleasure  in  revising  the  Christian  Re- 
membrancer Focket-Book,  or  doing  similar 
work.  Her  brother  Heniy,  whom  she  had  never 
dreamt  to  survive,  dropped  away  before  her, 
to  be  deeply  mourned  for,  but  not  without 
hope.  When  her  weakness  made  it  impossi- 
ble for  her  any  longer  to  attend  the  church, 
which  she  so  dearly  loved,  she  said  to  her 
sister :  "  My  Bible  is  my  church.  It  is  always 
open„and  there  is  my  High  Priest  ever  wait- 
ing to  receive  me.  There  I  have  my  confes- 
sional, my  thanksgiving,  my  psalms  of  praise,, 
a  field  of  promises,  and  a  congregation  of 
whom  the  irorld  is  not  worthy — ^prophets  and 
apostles,  and  martyrs  and  confessors  —  in 
shor^  all  I  can  want  there  I  find."  At  the 
commencement  of  her  eighty-first  year  she 
wrote : — 

"I  feel  that  so  great  an  age  as  mine 
requires  three  thmgs  —  great  faith,  great 
patience,  and  great  peace.  Come  what  may 
during  the  year  upon  which  we  have  entered, 
I  firmly  believe  that  goodness  and  mercy, 
like  two  guardian  angels,  will  follow  us  during 
every  day,  in  every  hour,  in  every  varying  cir- 
cumstance through  which  we  may  have  to 
pass — ^in  every  time  of  trouble  sustaining 
and  comforting  us — the  angel  of  his  presence 
keepng  ever  by  our  side,  and  whispering, 
'  Fear  not,  for  I  am  with  thee ;  be  not  dis- 
mayed, for  I  am  thy  God.*  We  may  have  to 
part  for  a  short  season  with  each  other ;  but 
He  has  promised  never,  never  to  leave  us — 
never,  never  to  forsake  us." 

Her  sister  writes  that— 

"  The  last  manifestation  of  consciousness- 
was  on  the  morning  of  her  death,  when, 
on  her  sister  repeating  to  her  their  text  for 
the  day,  '  Thine  eyes  shall  see  the  King  in 
his  beauty,  they  shall  behold  the  land  that 
is  very  far  off,'  she  clasped  her  hands  toge- 
ther ;  and  as  she  raised  ho'  eyes  to  heaven, 
a  b^m  came  over  her  countenance,  which 
showed  that  she' fully  entered  into  &e  pre- 
clous  words,  and  was  realising  the  glorious 
vision  she  was  so  soon  to  behold.  On  the 
evening  of  that  day,  September  22  nd,  at 
ten  o'dock,  without  any  apparent  suffering, 
or  the  slightest  struggle,  sl^^^ell^^eep^  m  |  j 
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Jesus,  so  peacefully  that  it  was  difficult  to 
fix  the  moment  when  the  gentle  breathing 
ceased." 

The  facts  and  inadents  wc  have  given 
will  have  sufficiently  shown  to  our  readers 
that  Charlotte  Elliott  exhibited,  in  a  high 
degree,  the  virtues  of  self-denial,  patience, 
faith,  love,  and  zeal  forgood  works.  An  invalid, 
almost  always  in  pain,  she  was,  notwithstand- 
ing, never  idle.  If  in  the  last  resort  she  had 
to  realise,  with  Milton,  that  "they  also  serve 
who  only  stand  and  watt,"  she  even  th^  con- 
trived to  make  her  work  the  sweeter  for 
her  song;  and  she  never  ceased  to  shed  abroad 
a  fragrance  of  joy,  such  as  would  attract  the 
young  to  religion  as  few  things  will.  Why 
should  religion  be  gloomy  ?  The  Christian, 
of  all  persons,  should  be  cheerful — the  dis- 
penser of  solemn  joy.  Charlotte  J^liott  must 
be  held  forth  in  this  light  for  a  m<mient,  else 
no  justice  were  done  to  her.  Never  havewe 
come  in  contact  with  a  more  cheerful  person. 
Far  from  narrow,  prejudiced,  or  irritable,  she 
is  exactly  the  woman  you  would  wish  to  be 
beside  you  dther  in  your  happiest  or  your 
most  sorrowful  moments.  She  has  the  faculty 
of  touching  the  most  commonplace  things 
with  the  glow  of  feeling  and  conviction ;  she 
is  always ,  richly  experimental,  and  recom- 
mends her  teaching  by  her  character.  What 
a  f?esh,.pure,  abounding  delight  she  has  in 
nature,  too — ^in  all  ^ngs  that  are  fair  and 
of  good  report  1  There  is  not  a  querulous 
sentence  in  any  one  of  those  letters.  The 
bulk  of  them  were  addressed  to  her  friend, 
Miss  Scott  Moncrieflf,  to  a  younger  sister,  and 
to  her  nephew,  Mr.  W.  H.  Elkott,  a  Bengal 
civilian.  Is  there  not  something  of  reproof 
tojnany  of  us— to  our  discontents,  and  com- 
plainings, and  slu^sh  ways  of  excusing  our- 
selves in  the  lukewarm  doing  of  our  duty — 
when  we  find  an  old  lady  of  eighty,  who  for 
years  and  ^ears  had  not  had  a  day  free  from 
intense  pam,  writing  thus?— 

"My  sweet  Mary,~The  May  is  nearly  out, 
and  is  filling  the  air  with  fragrance,  and  the 
lilacs  and  laburnums  and  hois&chestnut  blos- 
soms beautify  the  lawn  on  every  side  j  while 
the  azaleas  and  riiododrndrDDB  in  the  beds 
begin  to  look  so  gay  and  lovely  that  I  say  to 
myself  every  hour  nearly,  *  O  that  Willie  and 
Mary  were  here  to  enjoy  them  with  us,  surely 
there  can  be  nothing  more  lovely ! '  .  .  .  I 
think  you  have  not  the  strength  to  come  only 
for  a  day,  and  to  us  both  it  would  be  an  ex- 
quisite pleasure  to  tell  you  viva  voa  on  the 
spot  how  thoroughly  we  are  enjoying  our 
sojourn  here,  and  how  the  lovely  season  seems 
to  bring  out  fresh  beauties  every  day. 


*'  It  was  only  yesterday  that  the  interdict 
on  my  using  my  poor  eye  was  removed,  and 
it  is  ve^  weak  and  tearful  still  \  but  my  first 
use  of  it  is  to  write  this  poor  note  to  you, 
to  tell  you  that  I  hardly  believed  it  pos- 
sible that,  at  my  age,  and  with  all  the  infir- 
mities it  brings,  I  could  have  derived  such 
pure,  unmixed  delight  from  any  earthly  spot 
as  X  have  felt  here  since  the  weather  became 
fine:  would  that  you  had  seen  my  Eleanor 
Jane,  at  past  eleven  last  night,  standing  at 
your  open  window,  fascinated  by  the  scene, 
the  full  moon  pouring  a  flood  of  radiance  over 
the  lawn,  the  shadows  sleeping  beneath,  and 
all  so  deliciously  quiet  and  lovely,  that  we 
felt  it  was  ahnost  a  shame  to  go  to  bed  and 
leave  it  ,  .  .  There  seems  no  end  of  lovely 
scenery ;  my  only  fear  is  that  I  should  get 
too  fond  of  it  were  I  to  be  here  long,  so  that 
it  is  very  well  that  we  shall  not  incur  the 
danger.  Never^ce  I  used  to  stay  with  my 
beloved  Caroline  in  her  grove  at  Hurow  have 
I  enjoyed  nature  in  her  spring  loveliness  so 
much  as  I  have  done  here,  nor  have  I  ever 
heard  such  nightingales,  thrushes,  robins,  &c., 
th^  all  seem  in  an  ecstasy  ,  of  happiness. 
Then  we  have  peacefiil  sheep  and  placid 
cows,  and  two  nice  little  foals  with  their 
mothers  to  put  life  into  the  scene." 

And  we  cannot  part  from  the  more  recent 
of  these  two  books  without  giving  our  readers 
this  other  glimpse  of  the  character  of  the 
author  of  "Just  as  I  am : " — 

"  I  sometimes  feel  and  fear  that  my  faculties 
are  so  dwindling  awa^  (now  that  I  have 
crossed  the  boundary  Ime  set  to  mark  and  to 
limit  the  term  of  human  life),  that  I  have  no 
power  to  write  anything  woilh  the  perusal  of 
those  I  love  \  and  I  have  also  come  to  feel 
that  these  aftecting  words  apply  even  to  the 
effort  of  writing  a  letter, '  Yet  is  their  strength 
but  labour  and  sorrow ; '  so  different  is  it  now 
with  me  to  what  it  once  was,  when  letter, 
writing  was  a  real  pleasure,  and  I  scarcely 
knew  how  to  stop  my  pen. 

«         *         #         *  « 

"  The  text  jrou  gave  me  is  a  beautiful  one, 
and  I  have  taken  the  whole  verse  to  write 
down  in  my  po6ket-book  as  a  memorial  of 
you  throughout  the  year.  'And  therefore 
will  the  Lord  wait,  that  He  may  be  gracious 
unto  you ;  and  therefore  will  He  be  exalted, 
that  He  may  have  mercy  upon  you,  for  the 
Lord  is  a  God  of  judgment ;  blessed  are  they 
that  wait  for  Him.'  There  is  a  beautiful  reci- 
procity in  the  mutual  attitude  of  our  God  and 
our  own  souls,  the  one  toward  the  otlier.  He 
waiting  to  be  gracious  [5^fl5^  ig^^ej^ 
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and  we,  waiting  to  be  blessed  and  pardoned 
and  comforted  by  Him." 

Such  a  simplicity  and  gracious  sweetness 
are  not  often  found  in  the  aged  apart  irom 


Christian  influence  and  belief—  surely  an- 
other proof,  if  that  were  needed,  of  its  moral 
supremacy,  and  even  of  the  divineness  of  its 
origin. 

E.  CONDSR  GRAY. 


THE  FIRST  CHRISTMAS  SERMON. 


By  the  editor. 


"  A  NGELS,  ever  bright  and  fair,"  minister- 
ing  spirits  though  they  are,  sent  forth 
to  mioister  to  the  heirs  of  salvation,  have 
seldom  been  sent  to  preach  the  gospel.  It  is 
not  the  outspread  wings  of  angels,  but  the 
feet  of  men,  that  have  usuaUy  seemed  so 
beautiful  upon  the  mountains,  bringing  good 
tidings,  publishing  peace.  And  there  is  one 
thing  obviously  fitted  to  make  men,  at  ordi- 
nary times,  better  messengers  of  God's  grace 
than  even  the  angels  could  be;  Men  can 
tell  their  fellows  Utat  they  have  themselves 
tasted  the  blessing  whidti  they  offer  to  them, 
and  found  it  infinitely  precious.  Just  as  a 
man  bitten  by  a  fiery  serpent,  who  had  looked 
on  the  serpent  of  brass,  could  u^e  his  suffer- 
ing neighbour  to  go  and  do  likewise  more 
persuasively  than  even  Moses  himself,  so 
those  who  have  used  the  balm  of  Gilea!d  to 
the  healing  of  their  souls  can  speak  of  it  with 
far  more  effect  than  could  even  an  angel, 
to  men  full  of  wounds  and  bruises  and 
putrefying  sores.  Our  Lord,  in  the  miracle 
of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  did  not  give  them 
with  his  own  hands  to  the  multitade,  but  first 
to  the  disciples,  and  they  to  the  people. 
Hungiy  though  the  people  were,  a  feeling  of 
awe  might  have  kept  them  from  eating,  had 
not  the  food  been  handed  to  them  by  men  of 
their  own  flesh  and  blood,  who  had  eaten 
before  them,  and  found  it  to  be  meat 
indeed. 

But  there  were  a  few  great  occasions  on 
which  the  nile  was  broken,  and  angels 
became  the  preachers.  These  occasions 
were  more  than  great — they  were  the  grand- 
est ever  known.  The  three  most  joyful  words 
ever  spoken  on  earth  were  spoken  by  angels, 
announcing  three  great  facts  in  our  Lord's 
history  —  Christ  is  bom,  Christ  is  risen, 
Christ  is  coming  again!  It  was  meet 
that  these  truths  should  be  made  known 
by  heavenly  messengers;  that  they  should 
in  this  way  be  surrounded  with  the  glory 
of  heaven,  and  associated  with  beings 
who  stand  habitually  before  the  throne. 
Men  were  to  be  thus  taught  that  these 
are  truths  of  heavenly  origin  and  heavenly 


bearing;  fitted  to  lift  them  up  far  above 
the  atmosphere  of  earth,  far  above  all  that 
is  bom  of  the  flesh;  up  to  the  region  of 
purest  bliss  and  honour,  to  the  radiance 
and  the  fragrance  of  the  paradise  of 
God. 

But  was  there  not  a  strange  want  of  keep- 
ing between  the  preachers  and  the  congrega- 
tion, especially  when  the  first  of  the  three 
words  was  nttered — this  first  Christmas  ser- 
mon, as  we  may  call  it—"  Unto  you  is  bom 
....  a  Saviour  ?  "   No  doubt,  if  heavenly 
preachers  were  like  some  of  us,  the  angel 
who  preached  at  Bethlehem  would  have 
been  somewhat  mortified  both  at  the  number 
and  the  quality  oi  his  audience.    To  receive 
such  a  message  as  he  had  to  deliver,  it  might 
have  been  bought  that  in  the  grandest 
temple  in  the  world  its  highest  princes  and 
philosophers  should  be  gathered,  and  that, 
rising  to  recaVe  the  ambassador  of  heaven, 
they  should  listen  with  bowed  heads  to  the 
tidings  borne  to  them  by  so  august  a  mes- 
senger.   But  "  my  ways  are  not  your  ways, 
neither  are  your  thoughts  my  thoughts,  saith 
the  Lord."  The  audience  were  a  few  lonely  ! 
shepherds,  watching  their  flocks  by  night, 
near  a  Hebrew  village ;  probably  raw  liuls,  | 
not  even  the  venerable  old  men  of  our  fancy;  I 
with  soiled  persons  and  well-worn  garments  J 
appropriate  to  so  poor  a  calling.  Yet  surely, 
in  the  selection  of  such  an  audience,  there  , 
was  a  great  significance.    It  foreshadowed 
that  influence  of  the  gospel  by  which  the 
lonely  are  cheered  and  the  dark  enlightened, 
the  poor  enriched  and  the  far-off  brought 
nigh.    It  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  gracious 
surprises  that  have  been  repeated  since,  in 
every  age;  like  the  surprise  of  the  men  taken 
from  the  highways  and  hedges  to  sit  down  at 
the  nmriage-feost ;  the  surprise  of  the  prodi- 
gal sop,  when  he  felt  his  father's  arms  round 
his  neck,  and  his  warm  kiss  on  his  cheek ; 
the  surprise  of  the  woman  who  was  a  sinner, 
when  she  found  a  free  forgiveness;  the 
surprise  of  the  leper,  when  Christ  laid  his 
hand  on  bis  polluted  person,  and  his  flesh 
came  back  to  him  as  the  flesh  o[  a  little  child. 
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It  is  a  privily,  with  the  return  of  the 
season,  to  sit  under  the  angel's  wings,  and 
listen  anew  to  the  first  Christmas  sennon.  But 
we  do  not  need  particular  seasons  to  make 
the  birth  of  Christ  a  welcome  and  seasonable 
subject.  Do  we  not  think  of  it  far  too  little? 
Is  it  not  true  that  while  in  every  evangelical 
discourse  the  dmih  of  Christ  is  continually 
present,  but  little  specific  reference  is  made 
to  his  birth  J  God  forbid  that  we  should 
forget  the  one,  but  surely  we  may  take  more 
pains  to  remember  the  other.  It  was  to  the 
birth  chteBy  that  the  Old  Testament  saints 
looked  forward;  it  was  with  the  new-bom 
infant  in  his  arms  that  Simeon  felt  his  heart 
so  fuil,  and  sung  ,tfae  JVufK  dimUtis.  It  was 
the  birth  thaf  first  stirred  the  hearts  of  the 
early  disciples — **  The  Word  was  mjule  flesh, 
and  dwelt  among  us ; "  and  even  St  Paul, 
to  whom  more  than  any  other  it  was  given  to 
know  the  mystery  and  meaning  of  the  death, 
could  not  restrain  his  rapture  when  he 
thought  of  the  human  nature  which  our  Lord 
assumed.  "Without  controversy,  great  is 
the  mystery  of  godliness ;  God  was  mani- 
fest in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the  Spirit, 
seen  of  angels,  preached  unto  the  Gentiles, 
believed  on  in  the  world,  received  up  into 
glory." 

The  truths  in  the  first  Christmas  sermon 
are  very  simple  yet  very  grand.  There  is 
a  Saviour;  that  Saviour  is  bom;  He  is  bom 
to  you — such  were  the  tidings  of  great  joy  to 
all  people  brought  on  that  night  by  the 
angel ;  and  such  evermore  is  "  the  ever- 
lasting gospel.*' 

I.  There  is  a  Saviour.  The  word  is  full 
and  emphatic ;  He  is  not  merely  a  helper,  or 
a  healer,  or  a  teadier,  or  a  guide,  or  a  friend, 
but  a  Saviour.  If  we  were  only  weak,  a 
helper  would  suffice ;  if  we  were  onl^  sick, 
a  healer ;  if  only  ignorant,  a  teacher ;  if  only 
out  of  the  wajr,  a  guide ;  if  only  forlom,  a 
friend ;  but  Clmst  is  more— He  is  aSaidour; 
"Thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus,  for  He 
shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins."  It  is 
a  common  enough  feeling  that  we  need 
something;  it  is  not  a  common  feehng  that 
what  we  need  is  a  Saviour.  Natural  religitm 
teaches  us  that  we  are  imperfect  and  depend- 
ent creatures,  and  that  we  need  something 
from  God;  but  many  recoil  from  the  notion 
that  what  they,  need  is  nothing  less  than 
a  Saviour.  Miist  not  this  arise  firom  igno- 
rance of  sin  ?  Do  not  men  content  them- 
selves with  vague  and  slight  impressions  of 
that  which  has  brought  deaui  into  our  wfuld 
with  all  our  woe,  and  which,  beyond  all 
doubt,  ever  lends  to  drag  us  further  down 


toward  the  r^on  of  all  disorder  and  dark-; 
ness?  If  men  everywhere  would  give  but 
one  eamest  hour  to  probe  and  ponder  sin, 
they  would  surely  be  more  ready  to  welcome 
a  Saviour.  Are  you  not  its  slaves?  Are 
you  able  to  shake  it  off?  Are  you  able 
to  fashion  your  lives  according  to  your 
own  ideal?  Does  a  sense  of  sin  never 
humble  you  even  before  men  ?  What  means 
that  secret  aversion  to  person!^  communion 
with  God  you  feel  so  often,  when  you  ought 
to  pray,  or  to  think  of  Him  ?  Can  you, 
with  undisturbed  hearts,  fancy  God  looking 
over  your  past  life,  setting  your  iniquities 
before  Him,  your  secret  sms  in  the  light 
of  his  countenance?  Only  think  of  the  day 
of  judgment  and  the  holy  light  in  which 
everything  will  then  be  placed ;  think  of  the 
holy  angels,  and  the  holy  heaven  where 
nothing  shall  dwell  that  is  not  absolutely 
pure ;  and  say  whether  that  which  you  need 
to  fit  you  for  this  is  not  indeed  a  Saviour, 
and  whether,  above  all  the  words  in  the 
angel's  sermon,  you  have  not  cause  to  wel- 
come the  word  which  tells  you  that  Christ  is 
mighty  to  save? 

Or,  turning  your  eyes  outward,  survey  the 
.world,  so  fiill  of  disorder.  Think  of  all  hs 
disregard  of  GoA ;  think  of  its  dark  tempta- 
tions and  horrid  seductions;  its  wars  so 
brutal  and  barbarous;  its  fierce  thirst  for 
gain,  breeding  unnumbered  wrongs  and 
cruelties ;  its  slimy  streams  of  lust,  pouring 
pollution  even  where  civilisation  waves  her 
fairest  banners.  Is  all  this,  think  you,  to 
heal  itself,  or  bum  itself  out,  like  a  fire  of 
faggots  ?  little  prospect,  truly,  is  there  of 
such  a  consummation  1  What  would  remain 
for  us  but  utterly  to  despair  of  our  world, 
but  for  the  announcement  in  the  angel's 
sermon  of  tiie  advent  of  a  Saviour,  and  but 
for.  that  Saviour's  own  promise  for  the  fixture, 
"  Behold,  I  make  all  things  new  1 " 

2.  Hie  Saviour  announced  is  boTt.  He 
comes  into  our  world  as  one  of  our  own  race, 
a  brother  full  of  human  tenderness,  and  in 
that  capacity  and  relation  He  saves.  He 
does  not  ofiier  salvation  in  a  tone  of  imperial 
condescension,  like  the  almoner  of  some  rich 
man  that  stands  on  a  lof^  pedestal,  and, 
clothed  in  all  the  insignia  of  high  office, 
scatters  the  superfluities  of  a  princely  table. 
But  He  comes  down,  he  draws  near.  He  be- 
comes one  of  us,  He  is  bom  as  we  are  bora, 
He  is  weak  in  the  flesh  as  we  are  weak  in  the 
flesh,  He  is  mortal  as  we  are  mortal,  and  yet 
He  saves  with  a  great  salvation.  It  is  no  lordly 
stranger  who  comes  among  us,  but  who,  how- 
ever kind,  must  for  ever  rebiain  at^ameless^  \ 
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distance  from  us;  but  "unto  us  a  child  is 
born,  unto  us  a  Son  is  given." 

Men  are  so  constituted,  that  even  a. 
little  kindness  done  in  a  brotherly  way  is 
infinitely  more  touching  than  any  amount 
of  lordly  condescension.  Who  is  most 
likely  to  raise  up  the  poor  wretch  that 
has  sunk  to  the  lowest  depths  of  poUu- 
tiott — ^the  well-meaning  stranger,  who  conde- 
scends to  take  notice  of  him,  and  from  the 
heights  of  his  own  respectability,  calls  on  htm 
to  change  his  degraded  life,  and  become  a 
new  man?  or  the  homely  friend  who  sits 
down  at  his  fireside,  takes  hold  of  his  pol- 
luted hand,  hears  all  his  tale  of  temptation 
and  guilt,  is  deeply  vexed  and  grieved,  but 
has  for  him  a  word  of  kind  and  Christian 
cheer,  and  not  only  points  him  upward,  but 
goes  with  him  on  the  way,  clears  the  steps  for 
him,  and  helps  his  tottering  feet  to  climb  ? 
And  is  not  this  the  way  of  Christ  and  his  salva- 
tion, only  a  poor  faint  image  of  it  ?  Into  what 
an  intimate  relation  to  us  has  He  come,  and 
in  how  kind  and  brotherly  a  way  does  He  help 
us !  If  He  was  to  become  a  man.  He  might 
have  been  created,  like  Adam,  in  the  maturity 
of  his  strength  ;  but  it  was  his  will  to  know 
human  nature  at  its  weakest;  to  know  all 
about  it,  to  know  all  that  is  characteristic  of 
the  different  stages  of  human  life ;  to  be  the 
child  as  well  as  the  man.  "  When  thou 
tookest  upon  thee  to  deliver  man,  thou  didst 
not  abhor  the  Virgin's  womb."  And  thus, 
when  we  think  of  our  Saviour,  we  think  of  a 
true  brother— one  who  was  familiar  with  the 
whole  circle  of  human  weakness,  though  with- 
out sin ;  who  to  save  us  did  not  put  forth  the 
might  of  his  divine  nature  merely,  but  strug- 
gle through  all  the  feebleness  and  all  the 
fears  of  humani^ ;  struggled  against  opposi- 
tion, and  desntion,  and  loneliness ;  strug- 
gled on  and  stni^led  through;  went  as 
a  man  into  the  fiery  furnace ;  went  as  a  man 
into  the  dismal  grave ;  bore  as  a  man  all  our 
sins ;  but  was,  at  the  same  time,  "  the  mighty 
God,  the  everlasting  Father,  and  the  Prince 
of  Peace." 

3.  The  angel  pointed  his  sermon  perso- 
nally— UtUo  you  is  bom  a  Saviour.  The  offer 
is  to  all,  but  each  must  deal  with  it,  for  unless 
we  actively  accept  it,  we  must  be  held  to  re- 
fuse. The  offer  is  to  all ;  and  if  we  consider 
that  all  are  in  rebellion  against  God,  the 
divine  generosity  that  appears  in  it  is  very 
wonderfrd.  When  was  a  rebellion  against 
human  authority  followed  by  a  universal  offer 
of  pardon  ?  Not  after  the  fatal  day  of  CuUo- 
den,  as  many  a  tradttbn  of  blood  and  ven- 


geance shows.  Not  after  our  Indian  mutiny, 
conspicuous  for  mercy  though  the  Viceroy 
was.  Not  after  the  North  had  subdued  the 
South  in  America,  and  still  less  when  in 
France  the  Commune  was  vanquished,  and 
its  crimes  revelled.  But  here  the  offer  is  to 
all — "  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye 
to  the  waters." 

But  then  the  offer  must  be  dealt  widi  by 
men  individually.    The  mere  fact  that  a  Sa- 
viour is  born  is  not  enough,  else  how  could 
any  of  the  Jews  have  died  in  their  sins? 
There  must  be  an  acceptance  of  the  offer,  3 
uniting  of  your  life  with  Christ's,  a  receiving  | 
of  his  grace,  a  surrender  of  your  heart  and  ' 
life  to  Him.  If  hand  grasp  not  hand,  if  heart  I 
meet  not  with  heart,   if  soul  blend  not 
with  soul,  all  is  in  vain.    Lay  hold  of  this 
word  of  the  angels,  this  "unto  you,"  and 
let  each  translate  it  for  himself,  "loi/ii  m 
a  child  is  bom."   To  many,  the  incarnation 
only  gave  and  gives  the  opportuniQr  for  re- 
jecting Christ  **  He  came  unto  his  own,  and  ; 
his  own  received  him  not."  That  was  enough  : 
to  shut  tiiem  out  of  hb  kingdom.   "  But  as  ' 
many  as  received  Him,  to  them  He  gave  J 
power  to  become  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  ' 
who  believed  on  his  name."    Between  this  1 
receiving  and  not  receiving  lies  all  the  dif-  I 
ference  of  salvation  and  penlition.   It  is  the 
opportunity  of  receiving  Christ  anew  that 
midces  the  celebration  of  his  birth  a  privil^e,  j 
— of  getting  a  fresh  hold  of  our  Saviour-brother,  ^ 
of  feehng  anew  that  we  have  an  interest  in  [i 
Him  and  in  his  love,  that  having  once  | 
loved  us,  He  will  love  us  to  the  end,  that  , 
He  has  only  gone  before  us  to  his  Father's 
home  to  prepare  a  mansion  for  us,  and  that  1 
when  He  returns  He  will  take  us  unto  him- 1 
self,  that  where  He  is,  there  we  may  abo  be, 

What  are  all  the  festivities  of  the  season,  ,| 
compared  with  this  great  privilege  ?  What 
are  all  our  Christmas  greetings,  and  gifts,  and  , 
feasts,  it  the  one  grand  glory  of  Christmas  be  , 
wanting,  if  the  one  imspeakable  gift  has  never 
been  heartily  received,  and  is  not  received 
anew  ?  What  if  no  vital  influences  from  Christ 
have  been  admitted  into  our  hearts — ^no  holi- 
ness, no  charity,  no  uprightness  ?   What  if 
Christ  passes  by  \x%,  on  his  way  to  glory,  and 
we,  instead  of  following  Him,  go  hobbling 
along  in  another  direction?   What  can  it  ' 
then  avail  us  that  Christ  was  bom,  or  that  the 
angel  proclaimed  his  birth  ?   Let  no  man  . 
droim  that  he  knows  the  true  joy  of  Christ-  'i 
mas,  unless  he  can  say  with  his  heart,  "  Unto 
ffitfwas  this  day  bom  a  Saviour,  who  is  Christ 
the  Lord." 


FOR  PITY'S  SAKE. 
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CHAPTER  rv. 


s  o  ra  e- 
thing  of 
satisfac- 
tion the 


p  o  s  s  1- 
bility  of 
a  friend. 

The  desire  of  her  life  for  years  past  had  been 
for  a  friend  who  should  be  older  and  wiser 
-and  more  cultured  than  herself,  above  her  in 
every  way.  If  he,  or  she,  were  also  good, 
not  only  in  a  moral,  but  in  a  spiritual  sense, 
so  much  the  better. 

It  was  not  wonderful,  then,  that  a  man 
coming  so  near  to  her  standard  as  the  Rector 
did  should  be  a  welcome  visitor  in  tlie  room 
over  the  druggist's  shop ;  and  the  more  fre- 
quent his  visits  became,  the  more  keenly  Jane 
learnt  to.appreciate  them.  Life  was  no  more 
so  lonely  and  iriste  as  it  had  been.  The 
days  when  he  came  had  a  warmth  and  colour 
of  their  own.  It  seemed  to  her  that  her 
mind  and  brain  had  lain  partially  dormant 
before.  Even  her  troubles  grew  lighter.  She 
thought  they  might  grow  lighter  still  if  she 
could  tell  them  to  him  ;  but  she  could  not  do 
that,  at  any  rate,  not  yet  awhile.  Meantime 
his  coming  and  going  were  the  grand  events 
of  her  lonely  unwitnessed  life. 

And  this  being  so,  how  should  he  not  dis- 
cover it?  As  I  have  said  before,  he  was  a 
man  of  quick  perception ;  and  his  perceptions 
in  all  things  concerning  Jane  Francis  were 
rapidly  and  strangely  intensified.  He  noted 
things  that  he  hardly  dared  to  understand — 
things  that  moved  him  at  one  time  to  thrills 
of  ineffable  pleasure,  at  another  to  pangs  of 
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strife  and  pain  and  self-reproach.  I^ot  the 
slightest  change  in  her  escaped  him.  Her 
more  frequent  smile,  her  softer  and  less 
abrupt  mode  of  speech,  the  look  of  appealing 
confidence  that  he  saw  occasionally  in  her 
eyes — all  these  things  added  to  the  struggle 
that  was  going  on  within  him. 

On  one  point  only  he  failed  to  influence 
her  as  he  could  have  wished ;  she  would  not 
consent  to  undertake  any  definite  work 
amongst  the  poor.  "Not  at  present,"  she 
said  gravely.  She  did  not  give  her  reason  ; 
but  her  eyes  drooped  as  she  spoke,  and  as 
she  turned  away  her  face  there  was  an  ex- 
pression of  pain  on  it.  The  Rector  was 
silenced  and  saddened  for  the  moment. 
Surely  there  could  have  been  no  mystery  in 
her  life?  He  put  away  the  thought  as  an 
insult  to  her ;  and  made  reparation  by  re- 
membering things  that  had  come  to  his  know- 
ledge unsuspected  by  her.  If  she  would  not 
undertake  definite  work,  he  knew  for  certain 
that  she  was  working  indefinitely,  and  work- 
ing in  the  bravest  wa^.  Her  medical  and 
i  sanitary  knowledge,  which  was  considerable, 
I  had  done  good  service  among  the  sickly  in- 
'  habitants  of  Quant's  Yard  ;  he  had  heard  her 
advice  and  opinions  quoted  not  seldom  of 
late,  and  that  she  had  watched  all  night  by 
the  sick  and  the  dying  he  had  learnt  with 
something  of  surprise.  Jane  never  alluded 
in  any  way  to  these  facts,  but  the  Rector 
pondered  over  them  not  a  little.  Doubtless 
certain  changes  in  her  were  owing  to  his  in- 
fluence. Was  it  unnatural  under  the  circum- 
stances that  he  should,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, take  credit  for  them  all  ?  or  if 
he  took  it  in  a  way  that  was  something  more 
than  flattering? 

But  his  visits  were  not  all  on  Jane's  ac- 
count He  spent  quite  as  mucli  time  in 
Nathan  Dale's  workroom  as  he  spent  in  the 
room  over  the  shop.  And  Nathan  had  learnt 
to  look  forward  to  his  coming  with  a  pleasure 
not  altogether  unlike  that  of  his  niece.  It 
was  not  now  only  a  sympathetic  and  culti- 
vated listener  who  came;  the  Rector  ventured 
to  talk  as  well  as  to  listen,  and  none  but  him- 
self knew  with  what  unlooked-for  response. 

The  spring  was  verging  into  summer  now. 
The  Rector  was  at  home  in  his  parish,  and 
had  overcome  the  chief  difficulties  connected 
with  its  working.  He  still  worked  hard  him- 
self— hard  and  conscientiously.  His  old  love 
of  humanity  had  received  a  little  special  em- ,  > 
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phasis,  but  this  did  not  interfere  vith  its 
general  scope. 

A  coincidence  happened  to  him  on  one  of 
these  summer*  days,  one  of  those  curious  little 
accords  between  the  outer  and  the  inner  life 
that  occur  so  often.  He  was  coming  up 
from  Turner's  Garth,  leaving  fever,  and 
wretchedness  and  widcedness  behind  him, 
and  hastening  out  to  the  sunshine  and  freer 
air  of  AVhingate.  He  had  just  heard,  some- 
what to  his  distress,  that  Jane  Francis  had 
been  in  Turner's  Garth  all  night.  It  was  not 
right,  not  safe,  not  prudent.  Did  her  uncle 
know?  he  wondered.  Should  he  call?  What 
a  curious  thing  it  was  that  he  had  never  )-et 
met  her  cither  in  the  street,  or  in  any  house 
save  her  own  home  ! 

A  minute  later,  and  Jane  Francis  was 

gassing  the  short-sighted  Kector  with  a  slight 
ow.  It  was  not  too  late.  He  stopped,  told 
her  what  he  had  heard,  and  besou^t  her  to 
be  careful  He  turned  to  accompany  her  a 
little  way,  but  he  could  not  say  all  he  wanted 
to  say  in  the  street.  He  would  call  on  the 
moiTow.  Jane  glanced  up  with  visible  grati- 
fication, which  the  Rector  perceived  with  a 
warm  thrill,  and  an  unusually  bright  smile; 
neither  for  a  moment  dreaming  that  this  mute 
responsiveness  was  being  noticed  and  in- 
stantly comprehended  by  Mrs.  Rushbrooke. 
Jane  had  seen  the  little  woman  approaching 
with  her  two  overpowering  daughters;  the 
Rector  did  not,  as  usual,  see  them  until  they 
were  quite  close.  He  stopped,  exclaimed 
with  surprise,  and  Jane  was  gliding  away  with 
another  bow,  when  she  perceived  that  the 
Rector  was  introdudng  somebody  in  his 
pleasant  manner.  It  was  her  own  name  that 
she  heard,  and  one  Miss  Rushbrooke  was 
bowing  to  her  distantly,  and  one  was  glancing 
sideways,  and  Mrs.  Rushbrooke  was  frowning 
disapprovingly.  They  had  seen  the  quaint 
little  figure  at  church,  and  Mrs.  Rushbrooke 
had  learnt  something  from  Hallett,  her  maid, 
of  Miss  Francis,  and  the  Rector's  visits  to  the 
druggist's  shop;  but  she  had  never  dreamt 
that  this  little  creature  with  llie  shabbpr  jacket, 
and  staring  eyes,  and  great  white  rorehead, 
was  Miss  Francis.  The  Miss  Rushbrookes 
stood  silent  as  usual,  Mrs.  Rushbrooke  talked 
to  her  brother,  Jane  stood  for  one  uncom- 
fortable surprised  minute  by  Mr.  Harcourt's 
side,  and  then,  with  a  dignified  "good 
morning,"  that  met  with  barely  perceptible 
response,  except  from  him,  she  turned  away. 
I  believe  that  the  strongest  feeling  of  all  in 
her  heart  was  astonishment.  She  had  seen 
these  people,  the  Rector's  sister  and  nieces, 
before ;  and  likirg  him  so  much,  she  had, 


naturally  enough,  invested  them  with  likeable 
qualities.  The  disappointment  haunted  her 
all  day ;  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  was 
more  sorry  for  their  sakes  than  for  her  own. 

And  Mr.  Harcourt  was  sorry  too,  but  sorry 
only  for  Jane.  With  his  sister  and  nieces  he 
was  indign^t ;  and  it  was  not  in  him  to  keep 
such  indigtmtion  quite  to  himseUl  Yet  it  was 
difficult  fox  him  to  express  exacdy  what  he 
felt,  indeei|  it  was  di^cult  for  him  to  intro- 
duce the  sfibject  at  .^ll.  He  had  never  men- 
tioned Jan^  name  to  any  one.  Once  or 
twice  wh^n  His  heart  and  brain  had  seemed 
suffused,  as. itjjffere,  with  her  presence,  when 
her  elo(^nt*eyes  and  face  had  troubled  him, 
and  her  voice  h^  lingered  sympathetically  on 
his  ear,  more  than  once  at  sudi  times  he 
had  yearned  aJmost  painfully  to  speak^of  her  ■, 
to  some  9ne;  but  there  had  1)een  nc^  one' 
near  him  Uf  whom  he  could  304,speak,]fven 
indiffereniiu  without  a  sen^  of  betraying 
both  himleJf  and  Jane.  Htf^M^  never  tried 
to  account  for  this  reticence,  nor  for  the 
reverent,  tender  dislike  he  had  to  hearing 
even  her  name  spoken  by  the  ruder  lips  cf 
others  ;  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  this  dislike 
was  stronger  than  ever  when  Mrs.  Rushbrooke 
asked  abruptly,  and  not  without  effort— 

"Where  on  earth  did  you  pick  up  that 
odd-looking  little  creature  you  were  talking 
to  to-day,  Wilmot?" 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  Miss  FVands?*  he 
replied  quietly. 

"  Yes,  I  think  you  said  that  was  her  name. 
Whatever  made  you  dream  of  introducing 
her?" 

"  I  rather  wanted  you  to  know  her.  It  did 
not  occur  to  me  that  she  would  have  anything 
to  fear,  either  fi^m  your  rudeness  or  that  of 
your  daughters,"  said  the  Rector,  speaking  a 
great  desd  more  sententiously  than  was  bis 
wont  Then  he  paused  awhile,  and  added 
with  emphasis,  "  And  I  may  as  well  explain 
to  you,  that  in  future  I  shall  consider  any 
discourtesy  shown  to  her  as  intended  equally 
for  myself." 

Mrs.  Rushbrooke  moved  in  her  chair  un- 
easily. This  was  even  wwse  than  she  had 
feared.   But  she  was  not  wanting.  . 

"  Rudeness  1"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  kind 
of  odd  animated  asperity.  "I  don't  know 
what  you  mean  by  rudeness  in  this  instance- 
You  didn't  expect  mi  to  make  a  fanaili^ 
friend  of  her  on  the  spot,  /  ^/e. 
strikes  me  it  would  take  a  good  deal  of  what 
you  call  rudeness,  or  something  like  iti  ^ 
keep  so  much  self-assurance  as  that  in  its 
place." 

"  Miss  Francis  is  scJlfra«suredr  tlv  ^ef^S'|l 
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replied.  "  It  is  a  trait  of  her  character  that 
I  admire  immensely.-' 

"Oh,  indeed!  I  should  say  yoa  stand 
alone  in  your  admiration." 

"  Perhaps.  I  •  am  not  afraid  of  standing 
alone — in  that  or  in  anjthing  else." 

"  You  don't  really  mean  to  say  that  you 
admire  self-assiutmce  in  a  woman  ?"  asked 
Elinor  languidly  from  the  sofa. 

'•Yes,  I  do.  A  character  wanting  that 
usually  wants  some  other  very  important 
elements.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  I  admire 
an  exaggerated  form  of  it,  nor  when  it  leads 
to  di^lay,  nor  to  flippanqr,  nor  to  any  other 
undesirable  thing.  But  I  must  own  I  ^iok 
it  a  most  pitiaue  thing  to  see  women,  or 
men  either,  wanting  self-confidence  enough 
to  carry  them  |»iinlessly  through  the  most 
ordinaiy  duties  of  life." 

Jane  Francis  was  gradually  lost  sight  of  in 
the  conversation,  much  to  the  Rector's  satis- 
faction. Yet  he  was  a  little  unhappy  that 
night  and  restless.  This  difficulty  was  not  as 
other  difficulties,  something  to  be  met  with  a 
little  laughter  and  a  good  deal  of  resolution. 
It  involved  others,  and  others  who  did  not 
look  at  things  from  the  same  point  of  view 
as  he  did.  He  had  been  a  long  time  making 
up  his  mind— it  was  not  yet  made  up-^but 
he  knew  that  when  once  he  had  decided,  no 
human  consideration  would  torn  him  from 
his  dednon.  And  ttia  latter  fact  his  sister 
knew  likewise,  and  the  knowledge  did  not 
tend  to  her  peace  <^  mind. 

CHAPTER  V. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day 
Jane  was  in  her  own  room,  a  room  mean  and 
shabby  like  the  rest  of  the  house,  carpetless 
and  curtainless.  And  it  was  not  even  tidy — 
tidiness  was  all  but  impossible,  seeing  that  it 
was  crowded  with  books  from  the  one  end  to 
the  other,  and  that  there  was  no  book-shelves. 
Books  were  piled  on  the  floor  on  either  side 
of  the  bed,  books  were  piled  on  the  chiurs 
and  on  the  drawers,  the  drawers  were  for  the 
roost  part  filled  witii  books,  and  a  large  old- 
fashioned  dtning-teble  that  stood  by  tiie  win- 
dow, where  the  dressing-table  should  have 
been,  was  filled  with  books,  pamphlets, 
and  magazines  of  all  descriptions.  There 
was  no  method  in  Jane's  mania  for  books. 
The  literature  of  every  age  was  represented 
in  some  form  or  other.  And  all  manner  of 
subjects,  all  shades  of  opinion  claimed  her 
attention  by  turn.  ■  Presently  there  was  a 
knock  at  the  door.  "The  Rector,"  she  said 
to  herself,  with  a  smile  of  pleasure,  laying 
down  her  book  and  hastening  to  admit  fami. 


As  I  have  said,  Jane  had  no  colour  in  her 
face,  but  her  lips  were  tinged  quite  brilliantly. 
I  h^^y  know  what  made  them  white  on  the 
sudden  as  she  opened  the  door,  whether 
it  was  disappointment,  or  annoyance,  or  a 
foolish  indefinable  fear.  It  was  not  the  Rector 
who  stood  on  the  rickety  wooden  galleiy, 
but  three  fine  ladies,  in. sweeping  silks  and 
soft  lace,  and  with  brilliant  colours  mingling, 
and  blending,  and  making  each  figure  seem 
part  of  the  other.  Mrs.  Rushbrooke  had 
caught  the  trick  of  the  Rector's  smile.  She 
was  saying  quite  pleasantly— 

"  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Francis  ?  We  were 
in  the  neighbourhood,  so  we  thought  we 
would  call — not  inopportonely,  I  hope.** 

And  the  Miss  Rushbrookes  were  behind, 
making  attempts  to  smile,  though  apparratly 
as  much  to  each  other  as  to  Jane.  Th^e 
was  no  alternative.  Ja&e  could  only  bow 
and  ask  them  to  come  in,  her  cheeks  burning 
as  she  led  the  way,  her  breath  coming  quickly, 
her  hands  rigidly  clasped.  Yet  nothing  of 
her  ordinary,  or  radier  extraordinary,  dignity 
was  wanting.  Her  nature  was  one  of  those 
in  whom  an  of  nervousness,  more  surely 
than  anything  else,  produces  the  cool,  calm, 
deliberate  movements  of  self^onfidence.  This 
it  was  that  made  her  such  a  puzzle  to  sdme 
people.  She  was  well  enough  aware  that  her 
temperament  was  one  needmg  selPconCrol  at 
times,  and  when  the  times  came  she  exag- 
gerated the  necessity,  becoming,  apparently,  a 
very  model  of  selPa^urance  and  coUectedness. 

But  to-day  Mrs.  Rushbrooke's  fluent  tongue 
was  a  great  aid  to  her. 

"  And  how  is  your  uncle  ?  "  she  began  as 
soon  as  she  was  fairly  seated,  and  had  made 
a  mental  inventory  of  the  shabby  furniture. 
"  He  is  a  dear  old  man — quite  a  character. 
I  have  come  to  the  shop  for  things  ever  so 
many  times  for  the  sake  of  having  a  chat 
with  him.  So  quaint,  isn't  he?  Quite  a 
^ical  Yoik^ireman !  Have  you  lived  with 
him  long  ?'* 

*'  Yes ;  since  before  I  can  remember." 

Jane  spoke  with  unusual  hauteur.  She 
was  not  aware  that  she  did  so;  but  Mrs. 
Rushbrooke's  familiarity  of  voice  and  manner 
were  distressing  beyond  measure  to  her. 

"Really!"  continued  the  little  woman  in 
the  same  tones.  "  It  must  have  been  an  odd 
kind  of  life  for  you.  Weren't  your  parents 
living,  and  didn't  you  go  to  school?" 

Jane  answered  both  questicms  in  the  nega-  j 
tive.  Mrs.  Rushbrooke  almost  shrieked  her  . 
surprise. 

"  Never  went  to  school  I  Then  b 
earth  were  you  educated  ?**  Digitized  by 
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"  I  hare  never  had  any  education/  replied 
Jane  in  her  quietest  tones,  and  looking  with 
grave  eyes  at  Mrs.  Rushbrooke. 

"  You  have — never — had  any?" 

"No." 

Tlie  Miss  Rushbrookes  blushed  a  little  for 
Jane,  who  apparently  had  not  sufficient  sen- 
sitiveness to  blush  for  herself. 

"Can't  you  read?"  asked  Cecilia  with 
languid  amazement 

"  Yes,  I  can  read,"  replied  Jane,  without 
even  the  shadow  of  a  smile. 

"And  write?"  asked  Elinor. 

"Only  very  badly," 

"  Dear,  dear !"  said  Mrs.  Rushbrooke.  "  I 
blame  your  uncle  very  much  indeed;  and  " 

"  Pardon  me,"  interrupted  Jane,  with  em- 
phatic lips  and  eyes  that  sparkled  a  little. 
*'  Pardon  me,  no  blame  attaches  to  my  unde. 
I  was  penniless,  and  he  was  poor.  He  has 
taught  me  what  he  knew  himself— or,  at  any 
rate,  as  much  of  it  perhaps  as  I  am  capable 
of  taking  in." 

"  Oh,  well ;  I  didn't  know,"  said  Mrs.  Rush- 
brooke apologetically;  adding  in  the  same 
breath,  "  Your  name  isn't  the  same  as  your 
unde's.  Isupposeyourmotherwashissister?" 

"  Yes ;  his  only  sister." 

"  And  what  was  your  father  ?" 

"A  surgeon." 

"Oh,  indeed  !    In  Sedgeborough?" 

"  No ;  in  York,"  replied  Jane,  making 
extra  efforts  to  keep  quite  calm. 

"  Really!"  Then  Mrs.  Rushbrooke  paused 
awhile. 

"  It's  quite  a  pity  about  your  education," 
she  resumed,  presently.  "  But  you  are  only 
young.  Couldn't  you  set  to  wotk  now  and 
learn  something  ?" 

"I  dare  say  1  might." 

"  Certainly  you  might,  and  we  can  lend 
you  some  books.'  I  fancy  I  still  have  some 
of  my  daughters'  lesson-books.  I'll  have  a 
turn  out  some  wet  day,  and  see  what  we 
can  find.  And  do  let  me  persuade  you  to 
begin  trying  to  improve  yourself  a  little," 
begged  Mrs.  Rushbrooke,  with  affectionate 
patronage.  She  could  afford  to  be  affection- 
ate now.  What  a  fool  she  had  been  I  She 
might  go  away  quite  happy  at  once.  Her 
brother,  the  Rev.  Wiimot  Haicourt,  Rector 
of  Sedgeborough,  marry  a  girl  who  would 
probably  have  to  make  a  mark  instead  of 
signing  her  name  in  the  register  I  She  would 
never  again  be  so  ready  to  distress  herself 
about  impossibilities.  AU  this  was  running 
in  her  mind  as  she  begged  Jane  to  begin  to 
improve  herself. 

"  It  seems  to  me  there  are  so  many  reasons 


why  you  should,"  she  went  on.  "  For  in- 
stance, your  uncle  is  an  old  man,  and  you 
say  he  is  poor :  what  would  become  of  you  if 
he  were  to  die  do  you  think  ?" 

Again  the  sudden  white  came  to  Jane's  lips, 
but  Mrs.  Rushbrooke  did  not  perceive  it. 

"  My  uncle  intends  that  I  shall  go  abroad, 
I  believe.  AVe  have  friends  both  in  France 
and  Switzerland." 

"Oh,  indeed  1"  eaid  Mrs.  Rushbrooke, 
yet  more  relieved.  **  Still  that  is  no  reason 
why  you  shouldn't  take  my  advice.  Quite 
the  contrary.  Why,  you  ought  to  know 
something  of  French  if  you  are  intending  to 
go  on  the  Continent" 

Jane  did  not  reply.  It  had  struck  her 
some  time  before  that  perhaps  she  was  cauy- 
ing  matters  a  little  too  far.  Remembering  a 
certain  pile  of  French  classics  that  stood  on 
the  floor  of  her  bedroom,  Jane  said  nothing  of 
her  willingness  to  learn  the  language  in  which 
tiiey  were  written. 

"And  now  we  must  be  ^oing,  my  dears," 
Mis.  Rushbrooke  said,  tummg  to  her  daugh- 
ters. "  We  decided  to  go  to  the  Manor,  you 
know.   The  carriage  was  ordered  for  tluee." 

Of  course  the  Miss  Rushbrookes  knew, 
but  Jane  did  not;  and  it  might  be  that  the 
information  had  an  effect  upon  her  different 
from  any  intended  by  Mrs.  Rushbrooke.  It 
was  not  a  visible  effect  Jane  did  not  start,  nor 
blush,  nor  give  any  outward  sign  of  the  sudden 
pertiu-bation  that  was  disquieting  her  heart 
For  after  all,  though  no  mention  has  been 
made  of  the  fact,  Jane  Francis  had  a  heart 

"  We  shall  come  and  see  you  again,"  Mrs. 
Rushbrooke  said^  actually  shaking  hands  with 
Jane.  "  And  I  dare  say  Mr.  Harcourt  will 
be  coming  to  see  your  unde  again  aom.  He 
went  up  to  town  this  morning,  quite  unex- 
pectedly, to  see  a  friend  who  is  very  ill.  He 
will  return  to-morrow,  I  dare  say.  Good- 
bye.   I  won't  forget  the  books." 

There  were  great  powers  both  of  love  and 
of  friendship  in  the  frail,  half-weary  looking 
little  woman  who  was  left  standing  in  the 
cheerless,  lonely  room.  She  had  besn  in- 
dined  to  quarrel  with  its  loneliness  occasion- 
ally— not  often ;  but  she  thought  she  could 
never  be  so  indined  again.  Would  it  be 
like  this  after?— if  that  after  ever  came. 
Would  the  human  world  of  what  was  called 
sodety  be  as  disappointing  on  a  fuller  viev 
as  it  yras  in  such  glimpses  as  these  ?  Perhaps 
it  would ;  but  she  would  be  independent  of 
it  then,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  dependent  for 
any  necessary  satis&ction  or  happiness.  Jane's 
life  was  a  life  that  was  rapidly  losing  all  con- 
sciousness  of  a  presei^^t^n^^  GoOgI 
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CHAPTER  Vr. 

The  postman's  knock  was  so  rare  a  thing 
on  the  wooden  gallery,  that  Jane  Frands 
might  be  excused  for  a  little  fluttering  of 
heart  when  she  heard  it.  But  she  behaved 
strangely  with  the  letter.  It  was  addressed 
to  her — addressed  in  a  masculine  and  most 
illegible  handwriting,  yet  clearly  the  band- 
writing  of  a  man  of  culture.  She  tnraed  it 
over  in  her  hands,  smiled  with  whitening 
lips,  smiled  again  with  dieeks  and  lips 
of  burning  crimson;  then  laid  it  unopened 
on  the  table,  and  went  on  with  her  knitting, 
her  fingers  flying  as  though  she  did  but  pre- 
tend to  knit 

Half  an  hoiu*  later  she  took  the  letter  in 
her  hand  again.  This  time  she  opened  it, 
and  began  to  read.  It  would  have  been 
barely  decipherable  to  any  one  unaccustomed 
to  the  hantlwriting;  but  Jane  was  not  un- 
accustomed. As  she  read  her  cheeks  paled 
to  even  more  than  their  wonted  paleness; 
and  when  she  had  finished  reading  she  went 
to  her  own  room,  and  threw  herself  on  the 
floor,  sobbing,  stifling  her  sobs,  aying  silently, 
passionately,  I  bad  almost  said  hopelessly, 
but  she  was  by  no  means  without  hope. 

It  was  two  hours  after  this  when  the 
Rector  called.  He  was  less  radiant  than 
usual,  and  as  he  sat  down  opposite  to  Jane, 
no  radiance  whatever  was  visible  in  him.  He 
stopped  speaking  somewhat  suddenly,  then 
he  raised  his  eyeglass,  which  was  an  unusual 
thing  for  him  to  do  when  he  was  not  reading, 
but  he  took  it  off  again  almost  immediately, 
and  sat  for  a  moment  with  silent  lips  and 
thoughtful  face,  looking  out  of  the  window. 

*'  Miss  Francis,  what  has  happened  he 
asked,  at  last,  with  an  emotion  tluit  surprised 
Jane  a  little.  She  raised  her  swollen  eyelids, 
looked  at  him  with  heavy  eyes,  and  said, — 

"  Nothing  has  happened — that  is,  nothing 
that  I  can  tell  any  one!" 

This  was  not  encouraging.  There  was 
another*  pause ;  not  a  painless  one  for  Mr. 
Harcourt.  Jane's  face  seemed  to  grow  thinner 
even  while  he  watched  her ;  and  her  languid 
manner,  her  leaden  eyes,  her  folded,  lisUess 
hands,  seemed  to  him  to  betray  untold 
depths  of  sorrow  in  one  so  little  given  to 
such  betrayals.  It  was  not  the  first  time 
that  he  bad  suspected  trouble  somewhere  in 
the  backgroond  of  her  life,  but  it  could 
hardly  be  said  to  be  in  the-  background  now. 
The  yearning  to  know  something  about  it 
was  growing  in  him  painfully.  If  he  might 
only  know  the  nature  of  it,  he  would  ask 
nodiing  more,  not  yet  at  any  rate, — 


"  I  don't  want  you  to  tell  me  anything 
that  you  would  rather  not  tell,"  he  said, 
speaking  again  with  effort ;  '*  but  I  have 
hoped  for  some  time  that  you  looked  upon 
me  as  a  friend,  and  '  friend '  is  a  word  that  I 
never  use  lightly,  not  even  in  my  own  thought. 
It  means  a  great  deal  to  me.  Will  you  tell 
me  what  it  means  to  3rou  ?  " 

"That  I  could  never  do,"  said  Jane 
emphatically,  her  eyes  brightening  as  she 
spoke,  her  whole  frame  seeming  to  recover 
tension.  "  I  think  sometimes  it  means  too 
much  to  be  used  in  this  world  at  all." 

The  Rector  smiled.  "I  hardly  think 
friendship  will  be  the  necessary  thing  in 
another  world  that  it  often  is  in  this,"  he  said 
quietly.  "  But  as  you  say,  this  scarcely 
seems  the  place  for  its  full  development. 
One  man  needs  a  friend,  and  cannot  find 
one  though  he  spend  his  life  in  the  search. 
Another  needing  friendship  more  uigently,  re- 
fuses it  though  it  stands  knocking  at  his  door." 

Jane  considered  a  moment — 

**  You  are  misunderstanding  me,"  she  said, 
with  more  ease  and  deliberation  than  Mr. 
Harcourt  cared  to  see.  "  I  do  not  refuse 
friendship ;  but  it  has  come  in  my  way  so 
seldom  that  I  hardly  know  how  to  accept  it. 
I  have  never  yet  dared  to  think  of  you  un- 
reservedly as  ray  friend,  but  I  have  been 
hoping  for  the  time  when  I  should  dare." 
Then  Jane  smiled  and  added,  "  If  it  is  to  be 
no  more  a  question  of  *  hoping,'  I  can  only 
say  that  my  gratitude  ought  to  be  greater 
now  than  it  probably  would  have  been  at  a 
future  time." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  Mr,  Harcourt 
said ;  *'  but  I  don't  want  you  either  to  fed  or 
to  express  gratitude." 

Then  he  stopped.  His  last  sentence  had 
been  said  slowly,  emphatically,  and  in  a 
manner  as  if  it  were  but  the  prelude  to  some 
sentence  more  emphatic  still.  But  he  had 
not  been  quite  prepared  to  say  the  thing  that 
was  trembling  on  his  lips.  It  hung  there 
unsaid  while  his  thoughts  took  rapid,  puzzled, 
painful  flight.  What  of  the  world?  Much 
at  this  moment.  What  of  his  sister?  Yet 
more ;  awe  of  her,  and  love  for  her  made  the 
conmionplace  little  woman's  opposition  loom 
like  a  difficulty  of  insuperable  magnitude. 
Yet,  after  all,  was  it  insuperable  ?  Was  he 
not  his  own  master?.  And  again,  was  it 
possible  now  that  he  should  think  only  of 
himself?  Had  he  not  gone  too  &r  to  be 
able  to  say  honourably, "  1  will  go  no  further?  " 
He  was  compelled,  as  it  were,  to  these  cal- 
culations.    It  seemed  to  him  not  himself 

who  made  them,  but  some  being  h^Lt^uIaod^ 
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antagonistic  to  himself.  His  own  desire  was 
for  a  breathless,  impulsive  outpouriDg  of  his 
deep  affection — an  outpouring  that  would  be 
only  too  easy  if  once  begun.  But  the  be- 
ginning was  not  easy.  His  other  self  held 
him  back,  striving  for  a  mastery  which  it 
might  or  might  not  attain. 

The  silence  was  puzzling  to  Jane.  By 
some  Strang  intuitive  power  she  bad  become 
aware  thaX  it  was  not  an  (ndinaxy  »lence — 
that  it  was  pregnant  with  meaning  not  to  be 
understood,  if  possible  to  be  misunderstood. 
She  lelt  a  certain  sudden  fear,  a  tremulous 
tension  of  every  faculty  she  possessed.  When 
Mr.  Harcourt  spoke  again  his  voice  vibrated 
through  her,  leaving  her  hardly  strength 
enough  to  reply. 

"  It  is  not  gratitude  I  want  you  to  feel," 
he  began,  in  tones  low  with  suppressed 
emotion. 

"  But  it  is  gratitude  I  do  feel,"  Jane  inter- 
rupted, in  a  cold,  rigid  manner  not  at  all 
suited  to  the  words. 

Mr.  Harcourt  bent  down  a  little  nearer  to 
her.  The  movement  was  rapid  and  peculiar, 
and  gave  the  impression  of  comfdete,  abso- 
lute,  but  impulsive  self-surrender. 

"  Can  you  feel  nothing  more  for  roe  than 
that — nothing  deeper?"  he  sud,  his  lips 
qnivoing  painfully  while  he  spoke,  his  voice 
broken  and  subdued,  his  whole  being  instinct 
with  hope  and  yearning. 

i  think  it  was  pain  that  lent  power  and 
perception  to  Jane  at  that  critical  moment. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  it  was  Mr.  Harcourt's 
manner  more  than  his  words  that  betrayed 
his  actual  meaning.  The  words  were  capable 
of  misconstruction — they  could  be  made  espe- 
cially capable  of  it  by  a  little  self-sacrifice. 
Not  a  little  though.  It  could  only  be  at 
great  cost  that  she  omld  betray  herself  just 
now ;  but  she  would  not  count  ue  cost. 

She  drew  herself  up  in  her  chair  a  little, 
leaning  carelessly  back,  with  an  amused, 
interested  smile,  looking  at  the  Rector,  haif- 
critically,  half-wonderingly — 

"  How  very  good  you  are ! "  she  said 
slowly,  looking  steadily  into  his  eyes.  "  Do 
you  know,  I  think  you  will  raise  my  faith  in 
all  humanity.  I  have  hardly  believed  that 
purely  disinterested  kindness  was  possible  in 
this  world." 

"  But  I  am  not  disinta%sted,"  interrupted 
the  Rector,  with  heightened  colour  and  sur- 
prised look. 

No ;  and  your  interest  ts  about  the  most 
incomprehensible  thing  of  ah — ^tbere  is  so 
littie  to  account  for  it.  You  asked  me  just 
now  if  I  felt  nothing  more  than  gratitude  ? 


Certainly  I  do,  a  great  deal  more.  What  U 
it  that  one  feels  toward  people  that  is  no: 
affection,  and  yet  is  so  very  like  it?  It  is 
something  so  much  better  than  affection.  It 
gives  all  the  pleasure  and  none  of  the  pain. 
I  think  that  actual  love — the  one  great  iove 
that  is  possible  in  most  people's  lives,  is 
made  up  of  at  least  one  half  of  pain.  I 
suppose  that  heightens  the  other  half,  and 
gives  the  uncertainty,  and  inquietude,  and  all 
the  other  undesirable  things  that  go  to  make 
up  the  sum  total  of  intensity.  Can  you 
understand  me?  But  that  is  not  a 
question.  If  you  dcm't  now,  you  most  likely 
will  at  some  fitture  time.  I  hope  it  won't  be 
such  a  miserable  time  for  you  as  it  is  me." 
Then  Jane  paused,  and  a  look  of  pain  came 
to  her  face.  "  I  am  so  unhappy,"  she  said 
presently,  passing  her  hand  over  her  fore- 
head, and  speaking  in  simple,  almost  childish 
tones. 

"  I  feared  you  were,"  Mr.  Harcourt  replied. 
He  had  nothing  more  to  say.  What  was 
behind  could  henceforward  be  said  only  to 
himself. 

"  I  ought  to  tell  you  all  abont  it,"  Jane 
went  on,  not  unmindful  of  a  certain  pal^ 
quiet  gramdeur  that  was  coming  over  the  face 
before  her.  "  It  would  be  a  relief  to  me 
to  tell  you,  but  I  cannot  yet.  It  is  some- 
thing, though,  to  know  that  I  may  tell  you 
when  I  can.  You  don't  know  what  it  is  to 
live  your  life  with  no  one  near  you  caring  to 
know  anything  about  it  It  is  like  being 
always  hungry,  and  seeing  food  that  you 
cannot  reach.  After  a  tipie  the  grapes  seen) 
sour,  and  at  last  one  doesn't  care  to  put  out 
one's  hand  if  they  are  held  within  reach  ever 
so  temptingly." 

"  But  you  have  put  out  your  hand  to-day," 
the  Rector  said,  with  a  smile  that  required 
efiforL 

"  Yes.  This  will  be  a  white  day  to  re- 
member." 

Jane  regretted  the  words  as  soon  as  they 
were  said.  She  had  not  meant  to  say  tiiem 
then,  but  they  had  fitted  into  her  merciful 
little  design,  and  she  had  not  remembered 
how  inappropriate  they  would  seem  when 
viewed  from  another  point  She  was  full  of 
pain  and  pity.  Her  life  had  been  almost  all 
made  up  of  dreams,  and  suggestions,  ftpd 
things  made  half  possible  only  to  become  quite 
impossible ;  but  here  was  a  starthng  reality* 
quite  unlike  any  dream.  More  had  been 
desired  of  her  than  she  could  give,  and  so 
she  had  to  seem  to  give  nothing ;  and  there 
was  mors  of  present  pfUn  in  such  seeming 
than  Mr.  Harcourt  could  know.  /Yct,_asshe 
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had  said,  she  was  more  than  grateful  to  the 
man  whose  soul  she  was  troubling.  He  was 
not  distresnng  her  with  afiy  show  of  his 
trouble.  He  remained  a  little  longer,  talking 
I  naturally,  if  more  quietly  than  usual;  and 
then  he  went  away,  taking  with  him  the 
current  number  of  the  Remtedes  DeuxMondes^ 
which  Jane  bad  lent  to  him.  Her  name  was 
written  on  the  cover.  It  had  only  been  put 
there  by  the  bookseller,  yet  vt  gave,  him  a 
j  carious  thrill  of  pain  as  he  went  up  the 
I  street.  That  strange  unknown  other  self  had 
]  ceased  to  trouble  Mm  now— it  did  not  even 
comfort  him  by  accepting  wljatfaadhappened 
as  relief.  Yet  he  bore  his  sorrow  ve^ 
stoically  as  far  as  appearaoccs  went  .  His 
colour  came  back,  his  face  prew  t^ght  again, 
and  his  smile  became  as  xadiant  aoid  perastent 
as  it  had  ever  been  in  his  life;  If  there  was 
any  change  in  him  at  all  it  was  in  his  manner 
of  speaking,  and  it  Was  not  a  striking  change  \ 
no  one  noticed  that  the  tones  of  his  voice 
were  quieter  and  more  resolute  save  Jane 
Francis.  But  there  was  nothing-  in  it  sug- 
gestive of  sadness:  hor  of  anything  to  which 
she  could  give  a  ^in*- 

CHAPTER  VI  r. 

The  wet  day  that  Mrs.  Rushbrooke  had 
desired  came  at  last.'  A  pile  of  books,  with 
Mangnall's  "Questions'*  at  the  top  ujd.a 
French  grammar  at  the  bottom,  was  laid 
ready  to  take  down  to  (giant's  Yard and 
then  Mrs.  Rushbrooke  sauntered  into  the 
study,  doubting  a  little  as  she  went  whether 
she  should  acquaint  her  brother  with  her 
intentions  or-iiot.  ■  "^he  was  perfectly  ^tisfipd 
with  these  same  intentions,  and  there*^as  no 
reason  why  she  sbottl^HDt  be.  .She  was  quite 
capable  of  disinterestedness  under .  certain 
conditions,  and  she  had  no  motive  whatever 
for  desiring  Jane's  improvement  save  Jane's 
own  good.  St^Ushe  had  doubts  as  to  whether 
her  brother  ww&hqaifove  of  her  interference; 
and  perhapkdeep  dSwn^  m>4i,er  heart  there 
were  some  ^V^h^^bts  not  yef^nte.  satis- 

She  had  expected  to  find  the  Rector  in  his 
study,  but  he  was  not  there.  The  window 
was  open,  rose-sprays  were  waving  about 
glittering  with  the  late  rain,  the  sun  was 
lighting  up  the  gilt  lettering  on  the  smart 
modern  bindings  of  the  books.  They  were 
beautifully  arranged,  and  the  arrangement 
was  seldom  disturbed.  'On  the  writing-table 
there  were  piles  of  tracts  and  cheap  Bibles 
and  Prayer-Books,  and  on  the  other  side 
some  thin  pamphlets.  All  these  were  quite 
familiar;  but  there  was  something  lying 

==^,  


between  that  caught  Mrs.  Rushbrooke's  atten- 
tion, and  chained  it  there  for  several  minutes. 
She  did  not  go  down  to  Quit's  Yard  that 
afVernoon ;  nevertheless,  Jane  Francis  was  not 
foigotten;, quite  otherwise, — Mrs.  Rushbrooke 
could  not  put  away  the  thought  of  her  when 
she  wished  to  do  so.  Her  brother  came  in, 
cheerful,  chatty  as  usual;  went  out  again, 
came  in,  dined,  and  sauntered  out  into  the 
garden.  Was  it  possible  that  she  could  have 
anything  so  terrible^  fear  concerning  him  ? 
Was  it  possible  ttvepiain  any  longer  in 
patient  ignorance THiStkW^  ^'^'^  "8***^ 
should  so  remain.  Forvher  children's  sake, 
even  more  than  for  her  Dwn,  it  was  her  duty 
to  find  out  whether  anything  might  yet  be 
dpne,  or,  at  any  rate,  wh»ther  there  was  need 
to  do  anything. 

She  stutled  the  Rector,  coming  softly 
behind  him  with  a  thick,  grey-covered  maga- 
iine  in  her  handt    He  compi;ehended  the 
matter  instMit^   Was  sh9.£omg  to  be  tear- 
ful? he  wondered,  withricft^tUe  sense  of 
something  almost  unchristian  enough  to  be 
enjojonent    But  Mrs^  Rushbp^qjce  was  not  a 
woman  to  shed  tears  befc^tg^^Lr^t  moment. 
■She  carried  the  reviefT ^^K^^^jj^efore  her, 
pointed  silently  to  the  name  wr^fm  on  the 
%over,  then  asked  with  pa^^p^eyes  and 
voice —  ^ 
"  Wilmot,  what  do&  this  mem^," 
With  great  detibenition  the  W^bst  adjusted 
his  eye-glass,^^t  forward,  a«d  read  in  dis- 
tinct tories — ,  ^; 
** Miss  frahtis:*  -k 
Mrs.  Ru^brooke  loqjced  at  hipiifWith  eyes 
full  of  eloquent  reproacfiir.^  ■ 

"  Does  it  belong  to  her1ffehe.,jisked,  still 
speaking  pathetie^ly.  'mi 
"Yes.   She  kjrtit  to  me.'V 
*' She  lent  it  »  you?"    i4  ■' 
"Yes.    Does  it  strike  you  as  wt^nderful?'* 
Certainly  his-' %afttiher  was  irritt^ting.  Mrs. 
Rushbrooke  paused  a  moment,  a  tide  of  hot 
colour  came  to  her  face,  and  ^ere  was  con- 
siderable emphasis  in  the  manner  In  which 
4he  oSending  review  touched  the  grass  at 
some  yards  distance. 

"  I  call  it  deceitful,  I  call  it  untrue,  I  call 
it  base.  She  told  me  she  couldn't  read  Eng- 
lish, much  less  French.  If  she  will  tell  one 
untruth  she  will  tell  another.  But  what  could 
one  expect  ?  Hypocritical  little  wretch  I  And 
you  " 

"My  dear  Amelia,  stop  a  moment,  will 
you  ?"  the  Rector  interrupted  coolly.  "  Miss 
Francis  did  not  tell  you  that  she  could  not 
read — she  told  you  nothing  but  the  truth ; 
and  if  she  told  it  in  a  manner  lik^  to  mis-. 
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lead,  I  make  no  doubt  that  she  was  not  alone 
to  blame,  though  she  blamed  herself  after- 
ward. But  we  will  drop  the  subject,  please," 
he  concluded,  turning  to  pick  up  the  review 
with  a  certain  show  of  exceeding  care. 

'*  Wilmot,  I  can't  drop  it,"  the  poor  little 
woman  said,  once  more  becoming  pathetic. 
"  I  can't  drop  it  till  I  know  more  about  it. 


You  must  tell  me.  You  must  forgive  me.  I 
never  meant  to  speak  as  I  have  spoken." 

"  I  hope  not,"  Mr.  Harcourt  said  gravely. 

"And  there  was  no  need  for  it?"  Mrs. 
Rushbrooke  hazarded. 

"  Not  the  slightest." 

This  was  comforting.  After  3  moment's 
pause  she  continued  in  timid  tones — 
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*'  And  you  don't  care  for  Miss  Francis — 
that  is,  not  in  any  especial  M-ay?" 

The  Rector  turned  slowly,  faced  his  sister 
with  a  look  that  was  sad,  and  true,  and  con- 
temptuous, and  said  with  deliberation — 

*'  I  do  care  for  Miss  Francis,  I  do  care  for 
her  in  an  especial  way,  I  care  more  for  her 
than  for  any  woman  1  have  ever  seen.  Will 
that  content  you  ?  And  once  more,  will  you 
obhge  me  by  not  talking  of  her  ?" 


Would  that  content  her  ?  Would  she  ever 
know  contentment  again  ?  Mr.  Harcourt  went 
in-doors  and  shut  himself  and  his  slowly- 
dying  pain  in  his  study,  and  his  sister  dared 
not  follow  him.  They  seemed  to  have 
changed  places.  She  had  suddenly  become 
afraid  of  her  own  brother,  and  all  through 
the  deceitful,  ignorant  little  creature  who  by 
some  unknown  arts  had  succeeded  in  per- 
suading him  that  he  was  in  love  with  her. 
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It  was  preposterous,  and  not  to  be  borne. 
There  were  so  many  reasons  why  it  could  not 
be  borne — reasons  mature  and  immature.  She 
could  not  explain  to  him  the  terrible  stum- 
bling-stone that  he  might  be  throwing  in  the 
path  of  her  dear  girls,  because  that  padi  was 
not  yet  quite  clear  to  herself,  except  by 
means  of  such  clearness  as  might  be  thrown 
upon  it  by  the  light  of  hope.  Yet  unques- 
tionably it  would  be  a  grievous  matter,  for 
them  and  for  herself,  if  her  brother  should 
carry  this  foolish  and  wicked  fancy  to  its 
natural  end.  And  that  he  was  intending  so 
to  carry  it  she  had  no  doubt  whatever  now. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  It  was  impossible 
not  to  do  anything.  Quiescence  was  beyond 
human  power,  especially  was  it  beyond  the 
power  of  humanity  that  had  worked  its  feel- 
ings &p  to  a  state  of  ang^  and  alarm.  I^e 
might  not  appeal  to  her  brother,  he  had 
refiised  to  hear  her ;  but  there  was  some  one 
else  who  might  be  made  to  hear.  If  she 
could  do  nothing  else,  she  could  find  relief  in 
explaining  to  Jane  Francis  her  views  of  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future. 

Hurrying  into  the  house,  throwing  on  her 
bonnet,  rushing  along  the  lane,  and  down 
the  sleepy  street  into  Quant's  Yard,  the 
tumult  of  feeling  within  her  seemed  to  rise 
with  every  step.  Fortunately  for  her,  Jane 
was  quite  alone,  sitting  in  the  narrow  bare 
room,  a  little  softened,  a  little  thoughtful,  as 
she  was  apt  to  be  in  the  twilight.  Poor  Jane, 
I  believe  she  was  glad  to  see  even  Mrs.  Rush- 
brooke,  though  it  did  not  escape  her  ihat  the 
lady's  greeting  was  uttered  in  a  strange  hard 
voice,  and  that  she  was  looking  at  her  with 
an  intent  look,  that  was  difficult  to  understand. 

"  I  dare  say  you're  wondering  to  see  me 
out  so  late  as  this,"  she  began,  speaking  in 
breathless  tones,  throwing  her  mauve  bonnet- 
strings  back,  turning  her  flushed  face  toward 
Jane.  **  It's  quite  an  unusual  thing.  I  never 
go  beyond  the  garden  after  dinner. '  But  I 
couldn't  help  it  this  evening,  I  was  obliged 
to  come."  Then  she  paused  a  moment  Her 
^es,  which  had  been  swollen  and  narrowed 
with  excitement,  seemed  suddmlyto  dilate, 
to  acquire  new  force  and  intensity  of  expres- 
sion. "  Miss  Francis,  what  are  yon  mean- 
ing?" she  concluded  in  abrupt  accents. 

"What  am  I  meaning?"  asked  Jane,  not 
without  a  momentary  suspicion  of  her  visitor's 
sanity. 

"  Yes.  Don't  I  speak  plainly  ?  What  are 
you  meaning?  What  can  you  be  meaning? 
Have  you  no  sense  of  what  is  right,  or  fitting, 
or  proper?  I  know  you've  had  no  oppor- 
tunities of  learning  these  things,  but  nine 


women  out  of  ten  know  them  without  learn- 
ing. Not  one  woman  in  a  hundred  would 
have  dared  to  do  what  you  have  done.  My 
brother  may  be  to  blame,  but  he  cannot  be 
so  much  to  blame  as  you  are.  You  have 
flattered  him  into  this,  and  you  have  deceived 
me  into  shutting  my  eyes  to  it  Once  more 
I  ask  you  what  you  mean,  and  where  you 
mean  to  stop?" 

.  It  had  not  needed  the  latter  half  of  Mrs. 
Rushbrooke's  speech  to  give  Jane  the  clue  to 
her  thoughts.  For  the  first  moment  she  was 
stunned,  then  angered.  But  there  were  strong 
reasons  why  both  these  sensations  should 
quickly  give  way  to  mingled  feelings  of  pity 
and  amusement  She  felt,  though  she  was 
hardly  conscious  of  it,  in  every  way  above 
the  situiUion,  immeasurably  above  the  woman 
who  had  placed  her  in  it  Instead  of  answer- 
ing she  was  looking  at  Mrs.  Rushbrooke  with 
curiosity,  her  straightforward  eyes  a  little  soft- 
ened, her  lips  quivering  with  asuppressed  smile. 

"  You  don't  answer  me,"  Mrs.  Rushbrooke 
went  on,  with  added  bitterness ;  "  you  don't 
dare  to  answer  me,  and  no  wonder.  If  I 
were  you  I  shouldn't  dare  to  look  any  upright 
woman  in  the  face." 

Jane's  smile  would  come,  but  it  was  a 
strange,  almost  sad  smile.  She  drew  herself 
up  a  little  as  she  spoke,  and  her  keen,  elo- 
quent face  seemed  to  express  its  superiority 
in  every  line. 

"  Pardon  me,  Mrs.  Rushbrooke,"  she  said, 
quietly,  and  speaking  with  the  purest  and 
most  deliberate  intonation  she  was  capable 
of—"  pardon  me,  I  think  it  is  hardly  worthy 
of  you  to  say  things  like  that.  You  will 
regret  them  afterward.  I  know,  of  course, 
what  it  is  that  you  are  alluding  to,  probably 
I  may  know  more  than  you  do  at  present ; 
but  I  feel  sure  that  when  you  do  know,  you 
will  be  sorry  for  the  things  you  have  said." 

She  would  not  speak  more  plainly;  and 
she  would  not  ask  any  questions.  Naturally 
she  was  a  little  puzzled,  but  she  had  per- 
ceived enough  to  assure  her  that  Mrs.  Rush- 
brooke, though  assuming  a  good  deal,  knew 
really  nothing.  If  the  Rector  had  not 
thought  fit  to  explain  the  truth  to  his  sister, 
it  was  not  for  her  to  do  it 

Neither  her  words  nor  her  manner  was 
without  effect  upon  Mrs.  Rushbrooke.  That 
lady  sat  for  an  uneasy  moment  or  two 
smoothing  the  folds  of  her  grey  moire  antique 
dress  with  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  glancing 
with  furtive,  bewildered  eyes  at  the  little 
figure,  who  sat  with  such  queenlike  dignity 
in  a  dress  that  was  all  but  in  rags  ;  and  for 
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What  was  there  in  those  peculiar  women 
who  were  independent  of  dress  ?  Presump- 
tion, she  believed,  and  a  high  opinion  of 
themselves.  But  that  had  nothing  to  do 
with  het  errand.  She  was  as  far  from  being 
satisfied  as  ever,  and  as  much  puzzled.  This 
attitude  of  Jane's — self-controlled,  deliberate, 
unabashed— did  not  confirm  her  worst  fears. 

*'  Perhaps  you  are  right,  Miss  Francis," 
she  said,  after  a  pause,  spiking  with  appa- 
rent thought,  and  much  kss  acrimony.  "  I 
dare  say  I  shall  be  sorry.  But  you  know  it 
is  very  terrible  for  me — even  the  uncertainty  is 
terrible.  For,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  do  not 
yet  know  how  far  matters  have  gone  between 
my  brother  and  yourself.  I  hope  not  so  far 
as — as  I  feared  at  first  Will  you  tell  me  ? 
I  will  not  repeat  to  him,  nor  to  anybody,  one 
word  that  .you  say." 

"  You.  are  at  liberty  to  repeat  to  Mr.  Har- 
court,  or  to  anybody,  anything  that  may  be 
said  by  me.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  you  ask." 

"You  will  not  tell  me  whether  you  are 
engaged  to  him  or  not  ?" 

Once  more  Jane  hesitated  and  wondered. 
She  decided  that  no  one  but  the  Rector  him- 
self could  have  arousoi  Mrs.  Rushbrooke's 
fears.  Why  had  he  done  so  ?  Why  had  he 
not  set  them  at  rest  agEun?  Doubtless  he 
had  had  some  motive  with  which  she  had 
better  not  interfere.  Perhaps  she  was  aided 
in  this  resolution  by  the  strong  temptation 
she  was  under  to  indulge  her  sense  of 
amusement  a  little.  Mrs.  Rushbrooke  had 
awakened  her  mischievous  propensities  to  the 
uttermost,  and  seemed  likely  to  keep  them 
awake. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Francis,"  she  b^;an  again,  still 
a  little  awed  and  a  little  puzzled,  "  if  you 
only  knew  all  the  reasons  I  have  for  coming 
here  this  evening,  you  wouldn't  blame  me, 
you  wouldn't  think  it  strange — indeed  you 
wouldn't.  It  is  for  my  daughters'  sake  more 
than  for  my  own,  or  for  my  brother's.  It 
would  be  a  terrible  thing  for  us  all  if  m_y 
brother  were  to  marry — well,  out  of  his 
sphere,  you  kuow.  I  don't  want  to  hurt 
your  feelings  in  any  way,  but  you  must  know 
that  you  are  not  his  equal.  And,  as  I  was 
saying,  it  would  be  bad  for  us  all,  but  espe- 
cially for  my  dear  girls.  We  couldn't  expect 
anybody  of  good  &mily  to  be  desirous  of 
marrying  into  ours  if  such  a  thing  as  that 
took  place.  And  just  now,  especially.  I 
can't  explain,  but  it  would  be  especially  bad 
just  now." 

Jane  looked  concerned  and  sympathetic, 
and  again  Mrs  Rushbrooke  went  on, — 
"  I  think  I  may  mention  it  to  you,  but  in 


the  strictest  confidence.  And  there  is  no- 
thing definite ;  nothing  at  all  definite.  But 
I  dare  say  you  have  heard  of  Major  Falconer, 
Lady  Ursula's  son,  you  know.  We  are  very 
intimate  with  them,  and  have  been  ever  since 
we  came  to  Sedgeborough.  And  Major  Fal- 
coner is  so  eluding,  with  that  charm  that 
only  belongs  to  high-bred  people;  and  we 
have  seen  so  much  of  him  lately,  though  just 
at  present  he  is  in  London.  And  he  has 
been  so  very  attei^tive  to  my  darling  Cecy. 
I  can't  help  having  my  own  thoughts — a 
mother's  thoughts,  you  know.  And  only 
think,  if  anything  came  between,  it  might 
ruin  my  hopes,  and  Cecy's  happiness  too. 
So  now  you  see,  Miss  Francis.  Surely  you 
will  understand  me ;  surely  you  will  not  do 
anything  to  cause  so  much  misery." 

Jane  was  still  sitting  with  her  stately  air, 
and  her  earnestly  attentive  face. 

"  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  think  my 
marrying  Mr.  Harcourt  would  prevent  Major 
Falconer  from  marrying  your  daughter?"  she 
asked,  in  clear,  measured  tones. 

"I  do ;  indeed,  I  do.  I  have  good  reason 
for  thinking  so,  tliough,  as  I  said  before,  I 
tell  you  in  the  strictest  confidence.  But  I 
do  so  in  order  that  you  may  see  plainly 
beforehand  at  least  some  small  part  of  the 
unhappiness  that  would  doubtless  come  of 
such  an  unsuitable  marriage.  I  dare  say  you 
think  a  great  deal  of  my  brother ;  I  can 
quite  understand  that ;  but,  indeed,  dear 
Miss  Francis,  you  would  soon  get  over  it. 
Girls  like  you  often  have  half-a-dozen  such 
fancies,  and  marry  some  one  quite  different 
from  any  of  them  at  the  last." 

"  So  I  have  heard,"  Jane  said,  in  an  absent 
kind  of  way.  She  was  apparency  in  deep 
thought;  and  Mn..  Rushbrooke  congratu- 
lated herself  on  having  made  an  impression 
at  last,  though  she  was  somewhat  doubtful  as 
to  the  kind  of  impression.  But  the  twilight 
was  deepening  into  darkness  now.  Her 
brother  might  miss  her,  might  even  suspect 
where  she  had  gone,  and  why.  She  dared 
not  remain  longer,  though  she  was  still  un- 
satisfied. But  she  saw  no  prospect  of  imme- 
diate satisfaction.  "  I  cannot  tell  you  what 
you  ask,"  Jane  had  said,  and  Mn.  Rush- 
brooke had  perceived  that  she  meant  it 
She  must  go,  but  she  would  go  in  a  manner 
that  would  leave  her  free  to  come  again. 

"  Promise  me,  at  least,  that  you  will  think 
over  what  X  have  said,"  she  begged,  gathering 
her  rustling  dress  together,  and  drawing  her 
lace  shawl  gracefully  about  her.  And  Jane 
bowed,  smiliiig  a  little  sadly  as  she  said  in 

quiet  tones,    Indeed,  I  will  not  forget" 
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ANY  disciission  of  the  battles  of  the  Bible 
is  beset  with  one  peculiar  difficulty, 
namely,  the  mizaculous  element  that  is  con- 
tinually present  It  is  well  to  deal  with  it  at 
first  To  endeavoor  to  explain  or  soften  it 
down,  is  to  treat  the  3ihle  not  only  as  a 
human  history,  but  as  a  singularly  corrupt 
human  history.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  a  question  whether  the  recognition  of  mira- 
cles does  not  at  once  put  every  matter  of 
military  tactics  on  ground  which  renders 
ordinary  inquiry  or  criticism  impossible. 

The  answer  to  this  is  nevertheless  simple. 
The  circumstances  narrated  are  matters  of 
fact  The  miracles,  when  they  happened, 
placed  those  present  in  an  unexpected  or 
extraordinary  position ;  but  they  had  to  act, 
and  were  subject  to  the  same  motives  and 
impulses,  as-  men  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. The  arm  of  die  Lord  fovght  for 
Israd,  but  the  weapons  of  then  enemies  were 
human  one^  as  truly  as  Macedonian  speais 
or  French  bayoQets,  and  were  subject  to.  the 
same  laws.  The  Bible  was  not  written,  it  is 
true,  with  the  object  of  giving^  account  of 
die  tactics  displayed  in  ancient  wars,  and  the 
notices  of  such  matters  are  of  course  inciden- 
tal ;  nevertheless,  owing  to  the  repetition  of 
battles  under  th^'.same  general  conditions, 
between  the  same  natio^is,  such  notices  stand 
out  with  a  oonastency  that  is  at  first  surpris- 
ing. To  trace  these  out  tends  to  give  vivid- 
ness and  reality  to  the  historical  aax>unts  of 
the  wars,  and  it  is.  simply  for  this  purpose, — 
for  the  purpose  of  throwing  &esh  light  on  the 
Bible  narrative,  that  we  propose  to  examine 
the  subject.  Our  object  is  in  so  far  similar 
to  that  of  Dean  Stanley's  "  Sinai  and  Pales- 
tine," a  work  which,  for  vivifying  the  history, 
produces  an  impression  on  most  minds  to 
which  it  is  difficult  to  do  justice.  Many  cir- 
cumstances discussed  in  the  following  pages 
will  be  found  noticed  in  some  way  by  this 
very  interesting  author,  and  it  is  due  to  him 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  although  in  most 
cases  the  notices  have  not  been  taken  from 
Dean  Stanley,  but  discovered  in  independent 
study  of  the  Bible. 

Before  discussing  particularwars  and  battles 
in  detail,  there  are  some  prelitaainary  remarks 
which  it  is  well  to  make. 

The  southern  part  of  Palestine,  with  which 
we  have  principally  to  deal,  consists  mainly 
at  the  present  day  of  two  kinds  of  ground, 


rocky  hills  and  sandy  plains.  Wooded  land 
is  almost  entirely  con&ned  to  limited  patches 
of  olive-trees  ;  and  green  spots  only  here  and 
there  appear,  generally  where  the  ^ound  ha^ 
been  terraced,  and  die  soil  cardully  hus- 
banded. The  rocky  conical  hills  and  ruggcil 
ravines  recalled  to  my  mind  the  scenery  ol 
the  Crimea.  The  climate  is  warmer,  vegeta- 
tion very  much  less  abundant,  but  the  re- 
semblance is  still  striking,  and  would  pro- 
bably be  touch  more  so,  were  the  hills  of 
Judea  more  Uke  what  they  were  before  the 
land  flowing  "  with  milk  and  honey  "  had  be- 
come the  luid  of  "  desoladcm  "  and  astonish- 
ment. 

If  we  divide  the  country  into  the  district 
of  the  hills  and  that  of  the  plains,  we  shall 
find,  as  in  similar  cases,  that  the  inhabitants 
who  possessed  the  countiy  before  its  occu- 
pation by  t^  Jews  also  formed  two  groups, 
each  gmnp  consisting  of  tribes  possessmg 
qualities  such  as  probably  either  led  to  its 
establishment  in  its  particular  locality,  or  else 
sprang  from  that  circumstance.  ■ 

The  spies'  account  was  concise.  "The 
people  be  strong  that  dwell  in  the  land,  and 
the  cities  are  walled  and  very  great ;  and 
moreover  we  saw  the  children  of  Anak  there. 
The  Amalekites  dwell  in  the  land  of  the  south ; 
and  the  Hittites  and  the  Jebusites  and  the 
Amorites  dwell  in  the  mountains ;  and  the 
Canaanites  dwell  by  the  sea  and  by  die  coast 
of  Jordan." 

As  Dean  Stanley  polnte  out,  the  success  of 
the  Israelites  was  much  greater  in  the  hills 
than  in  the  pkuns.  In  the  former,  even  in 
the  days  of  Joshua,  their  triumph  appears  to 
have  been  complete,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
Jebusite  city  which  stood  on  the  hill  of  Zion. 
It  was  not  so  in  the  plains.  There,  even 
Judah  failed  to  conquer  (Judges  i.  19,  27,  &c). 
Manasseh  could  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants 
of  Beth-shean,Taanach,  Ibleara,and  Megiddo 
(all  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo),  and  Dor  by 
the  sea  coast.  Ephraim,  Zebulun,  Asher,  and 
Naphtali  took  tribute  from,butnever  expelled, 
the  Canaanites  of  the  plains;  while  the 
Amorites,  who  held  some  i»ut  of  the  pUuns, — 
E^lon,  Lachish,  Jarmuth,  (Jqsh.  x.), — forced 
Dan  into  the  mountains.  The  five  lords  of 
the  Fhilistmes,  also,  not  only  held  their  ground 
in  the  plains,  but  recovered  much  that  was  at 
first  taken.  The  mountain  tribes,  however, 
even  the  Jebusites,  when  once  subdued,  never 
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recovered,  but  appear  to  have  become  disin- 
tegrated. We  read  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite 
as  a  peaceful  citizen  of  Jerusalem,  and  of 
Uriah  and  Ahimelech,  both  Hittite  warriors 
in  David's  army ;  but  we  seek  in  vain  for  an 
Amorite,  a  Camtanite,  or  a  Philistine,  under 
the  same  circumstances.  We  certainly  read 
of  an  Amalekite  who  seems  to  have  been 
with  Saul  in  some  capacity ;  but  this  occurred 
after  the  general  destruction  of  Amalek  as  a 
nation,  when  there  probably  existed  only 
wandering  bodies  of  the  tribe  such  as  David 
overcame  near  Ziklag  ( i  Sam,  xxx.).  Indeed, 
from  the  time  that  the  armies  of  Israel  first 
climbed  the  hills  of  Judea,  after  the  fall  of 
Jericho,  to  their  complete  subjugation  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  they  were  never  driven 
from  their  mountain  strongholds,  although 
repeatedly  oppressed  and  put  under  tribute. 

In  the  plains  it  was  quite  otherwise.  We 
read  in  Judges  i.  18,  Judah  took  Gaza, 
Askelon,  and  Ekron,  and  yet  in  x  Samuel  (ch. 
vl)  we  find  these  among  the  capital  towns  of 
the  lords  of  the  Philistines.  So  ag^,  in 
I  Samuel  xxxi  7,  we  have  the  inhabitants  of 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  leaving  their  towns  in  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines,  while  the  men  of  Jabesh-Gilead, 
apparently  little  removed  from  the  battle-field, 
but  situated  in  the  eastern  hills,  are  not  only 
undisturbed,  but  in  a  condition  to  undertake 
an  enterprise  and  rescue  the  body  of  Saul, 
their  former  deliverer,  from  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines. 

The  explanation  appears  to  be  as  follows. 
The  strength  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  hills  lay 
chiefiy  in  the  cities  **  great "  and  *'  walled," 
and  in  the  prowess  and  strength  of  their  war- 
riors. "  We  saw  there  the  sons  of  Anak," 
the  spies  said  repeatedly.  Now  from  the 
nature  of  things,  such  a  defence  as  walls, 
would,  in  the  days  of  Joshua,  be  very  formid- 
able; but  when  once  the  cities  were  taken, 
their  walls  would  stand  as  strongly  for  the 
new  possessors  as  for  the  former  ones.  And 
terrible  though  the  giants  might  be,  physical 
strength  and  courage  are  qualities  at  least  as 
likely  to  be  possessed  by  desert  wanderers, 
as  by  a  race  settled  in  a  land,  at  that  time 
rich  and  fertile.  It  was  otherwise  with  the' 
nations  of  the  plain.  Their  strength  lay 
chiefly  in  their  "chariots  of  iron."  Their 
watfiue  was  of  a  kind  specially  suited  to  their 
plains,  and  their  means  of  fitting  were  not 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Israelites.  Nor  when 
conquered  would  these  be  readily  adopted, 
for  the  victories  were  given  by  God,  and 
were  not  due  to  the  qualities  which  are 
generally  found  in  conquerors,  and  which  lead 


to  the  systematic  improvement  of  any  ad- 
vantage, Xenophon,  when  his  Hoplites,  Pet 
tasts,  and  Cretan  archers  are  driven  in  and 
found  unable  to  cope  with  the  Persian  cavalry, 
otganizes  an  impromptu  mounted  force,  whidi 
gradually  masters  the  duties  required  of  them. 
But  Joshua,  after  overcoming  the  hosts  ctf Jabin, 
bums  the  chariots  with  fire,  and  houghs  the 
horses.  In  the  one  casCi  we  have  the  natural 
expedient  of  the  mind  diat  made  Xenophon 
what  he  was.  In  the  other,  it  was  simple  obedi- 
ence to  the  command  of  God  that  character- 
ized Joshua,  and  this  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  him  in  his  path  of  power.  All  is  con- 
sistent and  in  its  place.  Xenophon  depends 
on  his  own  resources,  Joshua  on  his  God. 
The  Greeks  are  lost  if  they  cease  their  efforts 
and  relax  their  vigilance ;  but  with  the  Jews, 
if  their  faith  feiils,  everything  is  gone.  The 
terrible  chariots  of  iron  are  formidable  enough 
in  themselves,  but  to  the  Jews  their  power  is 
in  the  ftrrw  they  inspire,  they  break  not  the 
fwiks,  bnt  the  /aiik  of  their  armies.  We  read 
not  of  actual  havoc  caused  by  them,  but  of 
the  ay,  "  Hie  hill  is  not  enough  for  us,  and 
all  the  Canaanites  that  dwell  in  the  land  of 
the  valley  have  chariots  of  ifon "  (Josh, 
xvii.  16).  Nor  do  we  learn  that  Joshua's  en- 
couraging answer  had  any  very  marked  efiect 
on  those  men  of  Ephraim,  who  are  elsenhere 
spoken  of  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  9)  as  "  carrying  bows  " 
and  turning  "  back  in  tiie  day  of  batUe," 

The  mention  <tf  bows  leads  us  to  another 
feature  accompanying  the  chariot  warfare  in 
the  plains;  namely,  the  nse  of  bows  and 
arrows,  as  contrasted  with  the  ruder  weaptnis, 
slings  and  stones,  which  were  used  in  tiie 
mountains.  Nothing  is  more  natural,  no- 
thing more  marked  than  the  place  taken  by 
each  weapon.  In  the  rocky  hills,  stones  were 
abundant,  and  the  sling  was  a  ready  weapon. 
In  the  plains  the  bow  was  a  fitting  arm  to 
accompany  the  war-chariot,  whose  presence 
argued  both  preparation  and  considerable 
skill  in  the  manufacture  of  war  material. 
For  in  the  plains,  stones  are  not  in  such 
abundance,  nor  can  the  warrior  readily  stoop 
from  his  chariot  to  gather  them,  while  an 
ample  supply  of  arrows  can  be  carried  with- 
out difficulty.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
bow  and  arrow  supersedes  the  sling  and 
stone,  as  the  warlike  resources  of  any 
kingdom  are  increased.  Thus  it  was 
with  Israel.  We  find  Aem  in  a  state  of 
peculiar  depression  in  the  days  of  Samuel. 
The  Philistines  had  long  kept  them  under 
tribute,  and  deprived  them  of  arms,  and  even 
the  tools  required  to  make  tl^m.   ^i^q^,  ^ 
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"there  was  no  smith  found  throughout  all 
the  land  of  Israel ;  for  the  Philistines  said, 
Lest  the  Hebrews  make  them  swords  or 
spcan ;  but  all  the  Israelites  went  down  to  the 
PhilistineB,  to  sharpen  every  man  his  share, 
and  his  coulter,  uid  his  axe,  and  his  mat- 
tock" (i  Sam.  xiii.  19).  In  these  days,  sHngs 
and  stones  were  much  used,  especially  by  the 
warlike  mountain  tribe  of  Benjamin.  (Jacob's 
"  ravenii^  wolf,"  Gen.  xlix.  27.)  In  the 
terrible  war  with  their  brethren,  they  had 
"seven  hundred  chosen  men  left-handed; 
every  one  could  sling  stones  at  an  hair 
breadth,  and  not  miss"  (Judges  xz.  16).  This 
was  even  before  the  Fhustines  deprived 
them  of  weapons,  but  it  argues  a  condition 
of  rude  mountain  warfare.  Doubtless,  bows 
and  arrows  had  been  well  known  to  those 
who  left  Egypt,  but  had  dropped  out  of  use. 
David,  before  his  combat  with  Goliath,  had 
a  sling  ready  at  hand,  and  his  objection  to 
Saul's  armour  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not 
proved  it,  implies  that  he  felt  that  the  sling  was 
his  natural  and  proved  weapon ;  and  he  seems 
to  have  felt  confidence  in  God  using  him  jiist 
as  he  came  from  his  "  lion"  and  "  bear"  con- 
flicts, and  in  the  state  in  which  he  had  expe- 
rienced the  power  of  God  with  him.  David, 
we  may  observe,  came  from  Bethlehem, 
which  is  close  to  the  borders  of  Benjamin. 
Afterwards,  we  read  of  Jonathan  going  out 
to  shoot  with  a  bow  (i  Sam.  xx.) ;  and  David 
in  his  lament  makes  spedal  menUon  of  the 
weapon  (2  Sam.  i.) ;  but  this  is  just  what  we 
might  expect  The  bow  was  the  better  wea- 
pon, and  as  sudi  Jonathan  was  likely  to  have 
adopted  it  Nay,  we  might  almost  argue 
from  his  way  of  going  out  to  jwactise  with  it 
that  he  was  giving  the  special  attention  to  it 
which  a  new  weapon  would  demand.  His 
father  was  a  stage  further  back  in  missile  war- 
iare,f<n:heusedajavelin,andflungit.  Lestwe 
should  appear  to  particularise  these  weapons 
on  too  slight  grounds,  we  may  observe  that 
Saul's  spear  or  javelin  is  mentioned  at  least  sue 
times  (viz.,  i  Sam.  xviiL  xo,  11 ;  six.  9,  xo; 
XX.  33  ;  xxil  6 ;  xxvi.  11,  la,  33 ;  a  Sam.  i.  6). 
Jonathan's  bow  or  arrows,  at  least  three  (viz., 
I  Sam.3cviii.4;  xx.  so,  21,36;  a  Sam.i32). 
Swords  are  frequently  spoken  of  with  both 
of  them ;  but  Saul  never  has  a  bow  nor 
Jonathan  a  javelin. 

In  I  Chronicles  3ui.  3,  David  is  men- 
tioned as  having  Benjamites  who  used  bows 
and  hurled  stones.  After  this,  we  have  the 
account  of  his  hearing  the  news  of  Saul's 
defeat  and  death  in  Mount  Gilboa,  where 
"the  archers  hit  him  and  he  was  sore 
wounded  of  the  archers"  (i  Sam.  xxxL  3); 


and  we  read  that  David  at  once  "  bade 
them  teach  the  children  of  Judah  the  use  of 
(use  of  in  italics)  the  bow"  (2  Sam.  i.  iS). 
From  this  time,  we  hear  of  slings  only  twice ; 
in  2  Chron,  xxvL  14, 15,  when  they  appear  to 
have  been  used  for  projecting  stones  from 
walls,  probably  on  a  large  scale,  correspond- 
ing to  modem  mortar  fire,  as  well  as  distri- 
buted throughout  the  host ;  and  again  in  the 
Second  Book  of  Kings  (iii.  25).  Gene- 
rally speaking,  with  the  standing  armies  or- 
ganized by  the  kings,  came  in  more  regular 
warfare.  As  his  conquests  extended  over 
the  plains,  David  was  tempted  to  reserve  a 
hundred  chariots  with  theur  hoi^es  (2  Sam. 
viiu  4),  instead  of  destroying  them  all  King 
Solomon  went  further.  He  distinctly  dis- 
obeyed all  the  three  commands  given  tp 
future  kings  by  Moses,  one  being  not  to 
send  the  people  into  Egypt  for  horses 
(Deut.xvii.  16, 1 7),  his  chariots  bdng  fourteen 
hundred,  and  his  horsemen  twelve  thousand 
(i  Kings  X.  36—29).  From  henceforth  we 
have  to  do  with  chariots  and  archers.  Ahab 
was  slain  in  his  chariot  with  an  arrow 
(i  Kings  xxii.  34).  Jehu  shot  Joram  with 
an  arrow,  both  being  in  chariots  (2  Kings  ix. 
34).  Josiah  was  shot  with  an  arrow  when 
fighting  against  the  Egyptians  in  a  chariot 
(3  Chron.  XXXV.  33).  Joash,  at  the  com- 
mand of  E^isha,  ^oots  an  arrow  from  a 
bow  (a  Kings  xiiL  x6).  The  king  of  Assyria 
was  not  allowed  to  set  up  shield  and  bank 
or  to  shoot  an  arrow  before  Jerusalem 
(3  Kings  xix.  33).  Asa  had  Benjamite  bow- 
men (2  Chron.  xiv.  8),  and  Nehemiah  (iv. 
13—16)  set  men  with  bows,  shields,  and 
speais  along  the  walb  of  Jerusalem.  Such 
minute  coincidences  of  the  notices  of  weapons, 
with  the  progress  of  events,  is  a  silent  but 
powerful  witness  to  the  minute  truth  of  the 
narrative. 

Another  feature  which  we  might'expect  to 
find  prominent  in  the  earlier  and  ruder 
period  of  the  history,  is  the  use  of  walls  as  a 
defence;  and  to  this  we  find  references 
continu^y.  The  spies  and  Moses  refer  to 
walls  as  very  formidable  (Num.  xiii.  28; 
Deut.  i.  38;  iii.  5).  The  fall  of  the  walls  of 
Jericho  would,  under  any  circumstances,  be 
an  event  not  to  be  passed  over  lightly,  so  we 
rather  instance  the  device  pursued  in  the  case 
of  Ai  (Joshua  viii.),andGibeah  (Judges  xx.), 
to  draw  the  defenders  out  of  their  city,  and 
deprive  them  of  the  benefit  of  the  walls 
(Josh.  X.  30).  Abimelech's  death  Judges  ix.), 
and  Joab's  reference  to  it,  and  shooting  from 
off  the  wall  of  Kabbah  (2  Sam.  xi.  24),  the 
breaking  down  of  walls  and  other  incidents, 
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in  2  Chron.  txv.  23,  and  xxvi.  9,  are,  when 
looked  into  by  themselves,  hardly  such  as 
call  for  notice,  bnt,  taken  together,  they 
serve  to  show  how  the  importance  of  walls 
was  constantly  making  itself  felt 

Passing  -on  now  to  notice  some  of  the  in- 
dividual wars  and  battles  of  the  Israelites,  we 
may  take  as  our -first  subject  their  conflicts 
n'fth  the  Philistines.  Hie  battles  preceding 
them,  connected  with  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  under  Joshua,  were  so  ral>idly 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  power  of  God,  that 
but  few  distinctive  features  make  themselves 
apparent  in  the  narrative. 

In  the  southern  plains  of  Palestine,  near 
the  sea,  we  find  the  Philistines  from  the 
earliest  times.    Abunelech,  king  of  Gerar, 
deigned  when  Abraham  came  into  the  country 
(Gen.  XX.).    With  "  Phicol,  the  chief  captain 
of  his  host,"  he  comes  on  the  scene  again 
;  with  Abraham  (Gen.  xxi.  23)  and  with  Isaac 
'  (Gen.  xxvi.) ;  in  the  latter  case  he  is  called 
"king  of  the  Philistines,''  a  position  which  is  im- 
plied in  the  former  one  (Gen.  xxi.  32).  These 
notices  show  that  the  nation  was  a  warlike 
one  from  the  earliest  times.    Exodus  xiii.  17 
'  does  so  again  in  the  words,  "God  led  them 
'  not  through  the  way  of  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines, although  that  was  near ;  for  God  said, 
Lest  peradventure  the  people  repent  when 
they  see  war,  and  they  return  to  Egypt." 

In  the  conquest  of  Canaan  we  merely  have 
the  record  that  Judah,  when  assisting  Simeon 
I  his  brother  to  conquer  his  lot,  took  Gaza, 
i  Askelon,  Ekron,  and  their  coasts  (Judges  1. 
I  18).    llien  comes  the  fear  of  the  terrible 
I  chariots  a^iin ;  and  from  the  tone  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  chapter  we  can  -see  that 
Simeon's  hold  was  a  very  precarious  one,  and 
I  that  shortly  the  five  lords  of  the  Philistines 
recovered  their  principal  towns.    Simeon  be- 
I  came  severed  and  weakened,  and  so  the  pro- 
'  phecy  was  fulfilled  of  his  being  divided  and 
scattered  (Gen.  xlix.  7).  From  this  time  imtil 
;  the  days  of  David  the  Jews  never  seem  to 
I  have  attempted  to  cope  with  the  Philistines 
I  in  the  plains.   The  question  appears  to  have 
;  been  how  far  the  Philistines  could  prevail 
I  over  them  in  their  hills  and  bring  them  under 
[  bondage.  Even  this  the  Philistines  frequently 
[  achieved,  but  frcrni  time  to  time  God  sent  a 
j  deliverance  such  that  they  were  swept  down, 
I  and  recoiled  in  dismay  into  their  plains, 
i  Hiese  are  the  struggles  we  have  to  notice. 
Their  character  is  very  peculiar.  Necessarily 
leaving  behind  them  their  chariots,  the  Philis- 
tines, in  entering  the  hills,  depended  mainly 
on  their  personal  prowess.    Their  warriors 
seem  to  have  been  veiy  . formidable,  especially 


the  giants.  Hence  these  wars,  in  ground  all 
wikl  and  broken,  cooasted  in  irregular  efibrts 
where  a  sudden  surprise  might  effect  mudi, 
and  where  much  depended  on  an  individual 
Thus  it  will  be  found  that  the  element  of 
single  combat  belongs  only  to  Uie  Philistine 
wars.  We  have  PhiUstine  wanbrs  drying 
armies,  as  in  the  case  of  Goliath  and  his 
six-fingered  relation  (z  Sam.  xvii.;  3  Sara, 
xxi.  2r) ;  then  we  meet  with  Ishbi-benob, 
Saph,  Goliath's  brother,  and  other  terrible 
warriors  mentioned.  And  this  being  a  great 
source  of  Philistine  strength,  God  shows  3iem 
how  He  raises  up  single  warriors  to  whom 
theirs  ■were  as  nothing;  and  we  have  the 
extraordinary  personal  deeds  of  Shamgar, 
Samson,  Jonathan,  David,  Abishai.Jonathfui, 
David's  brother,  Eleazar  the  son  of  Dodo, 
Shammah»  and  David's  other  mighty  men. 
The  mention  of  an  individual  champion  eflfect- 
ing  anything  is  scuicely  to  be  found  in  any 
war  except  with  the  Philistines,  and  there  it 
is  paramount 

A  few  words  on  the  giants.  Various  esti- 
mates have  been  made  of  the  probable  height 
of  Goliath  and  Og.  The  uncertain  element 
is  the  cubit  used.  Goliath's  height,  six  cubits 
and  a  span  (i  Sam.  xvii.  4),  has  ^enoally 
been  concluded  to  be  from  nine  feet  six  inches 
to  twelve  feet.  Qg  is  commonly  supposed,  to 
have  been  rather  taller,  but  the  estimate  is 
based  on  the  length  of  his  bedstead,  nine 
cubits  (Dent.  iii.  11).  On  this  it  is  quite 
hazardous  to  depend.  A  giuit  kir^  might 
pride  himself  on  his  stature,  and  wish  to  keep 
ttp  the  idea  of  it  by  a  spedaUy  large  bedstead 
of  iron.  It  seems  probable  Uiat  Goliath  was 
more  gigantic  than  the  warriors  mentioned,  as 
of  "  the  sons  of  the  giants,"  of  "  great  stature," 
and  the  like.  Supposing  a  shekel  of  brass 
to  be  the  same  as  a  shekel  of  iron,  Goliath's 
spear  was  twice  the  weight  of  that  of  Ishbi- 
benob.  In  modem  days  soldiers  of  ten  feet 
:  in  height  would  not  be  specially  valued. 
Frederick  William's  army  of  giants  was  a 
:  matter  of  ridicule  rather  than  of  awe.  Let 
us.  sec  how  far  the  giants  of  old  differed  from 
them.  We  now  lay  no  great  stress  on  a 
few  inches  in  height.  Frederick  William  had 
some  enormous  men  found  for  him  by  the 
Czar,  but  we  may  s^ly  fix  his  limit  at  ten 
feet,  a  height  of  wfaidi  .we  have  few  men 
recorded  dming  tiie  last  two  thousand  years. 
His  guards,  however,  were  iitdividitai  se- 
mens, in  most  cases  men  who  from  some 
exceptional  cause  grew  wonderfully ;  in  short, 
they  were  overgrown  men.  The  giants  in 
Scripture  were  a  race,  and  the  difference  is 
very  great.    It  is  uncommon  to  find'  a  man 
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with  a  stock  of  vital  energy  differing  greatly 
from  his  fellows;  that  is,  tliose  of  his  race. 
Consequently,  a  very  tall  man  is  generally 
rather  feeble.  In  some  cases  a  very  well- 
itiade  tall  man  may  have  his  arteries  and 
limbs  so  formed  that  the  work  of  the  heart  in 
pumping  the  blood  to  the  extremities  is  less 
felt  than  might  be  supposed.  Still  men  that 
have  shown  extraordinary  energy  (we  are  not 
now  speaking  of  single  efforts  of  strength),  very 
active  leaders  in  wars,  for  example,  have,  on 
the  whole,  been  remarkable,  rather  as  being 
short  than  tall.  Napoleon  was  very  short, 
perhaps  five  feet  four  inches.  Nelson  was 
very  small  Wellington,  we  believe,  hardly 
five  feet  eight  inches.  Peter  the  Great 
was  short  rather  than  tall.  As  far  as  we 
can  learn,  Gustavus  Adolphus  is  almost  the 
only  great  leader  that  was  decidedly  tall. 
Marlborough  was  a  handsome  man,  but  there 
seems  no  record  of  his  being  actually  tall. 
It  may  well  have  been  with  him  as  with 
Louis  XIV.,  of  whom  we  hear,  that  when 
stripped  of  his  high  heels  and  wig,  and  laid 
in  his  coffin,  his  attendants  could  hardly 
believe  that  they  saw  in  the  little  human 
&ame  before  them  the  body  of  "  Le  Grand 
Monarcbe."  And  William  III.  was  under- 
sized, and  his  extraordinaiy  opponent,  Lux- 
emburg, was  a  dwarf. 

Claverhouse  was  anall ;  so,  we  believe,  was 
CromwelL  As,  however,  there  is  consider- 
able difficulty  in  obtaining  reliable  evidence 
on  such  points,  we  pass  at  once  to  what  we 
beUeve  to  be  the  fair  conclusion.  To  judge 
if  a  man  is  overgrown  or  not — and  on  this 
depends  his  real  fitness  for  severe  work — we 
must  know  not  only  his  own  height,  but  that 
of  his  race  generally.  An  Englishman  of  the 
upper  classes  oi  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height 
need  by  no  means  be  an  overgrown  man, 
but  we  should  suspect  a  Frendunan  of  the 
same  stature.  To  English  ears  the  incident 
sounds  ^OBge  of  General  Buonaparte  walk- 
ing up  to  a  knot  of  discontented  French 
officers  in  Egypt^  and  informing  one  that  his 
"  five^feet  ten  mches"  would  not  prevent 
his  being  hanged  for  mutiny. 

A  race  of  giants,  then,  men  who  naturally 
grew  to  a  height  of  ten  feet  wiA  vital  powers 
in  proportion,  would  be  indeed  terrible  in  the 
species  of  war  wf^ed  between  Israel  and 
the  Philistines.  No  wonder  if  the  spies  crept 
past  them,  feeling  they  were  grasshoppers  in 
their  own  sight,  and  in  that  of  the  giants  also. 
Hence  we  cannot  wonder  that  God  chose 
individual  men  to  show  that  under  the  greatest 
disadvantages  the  battle  was  still  the  Lord's. 
Webq;inwithSham(^.  Of  him  (Judges  iii. 


31)  it  is  merely  related  that  "he  slew  of  the 
Philistines  six  hundred  men  'mth  an  ox  goad," 
and  "  delivered  Israel."  The  Philistines  had 
already  begun  to  oppress  Israel.  Subse- 
quently we  read  that  they  had  deprived  the 
Israelites  of  arms  and  smiths.  When  the 
system  commenced  we  do  not  know,  but  it 
is  remarkable  that  an  *'  ox  goad,"  "  the  jaw- 
bone of  an  ass,"  and  a  "stone,"  should  be 
chosen  to  do  such  execution  among  them. 

In  Judges  xiii.  the  Israelites  are  again  under 
bondage  to  the  Philistines  for  forty  years. 
Then  Samson  was  bom.  In  chap.  xiv.  he 
first  discovers  his  supernatural  strength.  He 
had  been  raised  up  by  God  to  humble  Phi- 
listia  and  deliver  Israel,  and  special  faith  as 
to  this  we  read  he  had,  though  his  peculiar 
troubles  sprang  from  acts  which  were  any- 
thing but  godly.  He  seems  to  be  a  man  whom 
God  uses  as  an  instrument,  but  not  one  who 
is  guided  in  any  way  by  knowing  the  mind 
of  God.  We  have  little  to  say  of  Samson. 
His  strength  was  altogether  miraculous.  In 
the  first  scene  of  his  might  we  have  the  men 
of  Judah  leading  him  bound  and  the  Philis- 
tines shouting,  or,  as  the  Septuagint  has  it, 
running  forward  to  take  him.  Then  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  comes  upon  him.  With 
one  bound  he  is  firee,  the  new  rope  flying 
like  burnt  shreds.  He  seizes  upon  an  ass's 
jaw-bone,  and  now  he  is  on  &e  Philistines, 
and  Jud^  and  their  enemies  look  in  awe  at 
tlie  sudden  beating  down  of  the  ranks  around 
him.  .As  the  power  of  God  becomes  more 
evident,  the  ^ilistines  apparently  fly,  and 
Samson  pursues  them,  ever  beating  them 
down,  and  so  the  strange  scene  continues, 
and  we  may  suppose  Samson  to  have  carried 
on  the  slaughter  through  valley  after  valley, 
for  he  ends  by  finding  himself  alone,  and,  so 
probably  some  little  distance  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  stmggle.  Unheard  by 
human  ears,  aghast  at  the  power  that  has 
worked  in  him,  he  says, "  Heaps  upon  heaps, 
with  the  jaw  of  an  ass  have  I  slam  a  thou- 
sand men."  Unseen  b^  human  eye,  he  faints 
for  want  of  water,  and  is  revived  by  the  pro- 
vision made  for  him  of  God.  This  is  not  the 
place  for  our  class  of  notes.  And  so  it  is 
throughout  the  story.  One  remark  we  must 
make,  however.  There  seems  to  exist  a  com- 
mon idea  that  on  each  occasion  when  Samson 
misled  Delilah,  that  the  licrs  in  wait  dis- 
covered themselves,  but  there  is  not  a  shadow 
of  ground  for  this.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  diat  Samson  was  either  so  foolish  or 
so  forgiving  as  this  would  argue.  That  De- 
lilah would  try  for  herself  whedier  Samsom 
had  told  her  the  tiu4iio«B&  MUiO@^LC 
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loiie  his  hair  and,  for  a  time,  his  strength,  he 
certainly  ought  to  have  expected ;  but  he 
had  no  reason  to  suppose  tliat  her  cry,  *'  The 
Philistines  be  upon  thee,  Samson,"  was  more 
than  a  mock  alarm  to  prove  him.  The  only 
remark  to  make  here  on  the  final  scene  of 
Samson's  last  grand  effort  and  death  is  not  a 
military  one  j  namely,  the  vaunt  of  the  power 
of  Dagon,  which  God  does  not  allow  to  pass, 
but  puni^es  by  causing  them  to  bring  out 
Samson.  Then  follows  the  modcery,  then 
the  prayer.  Then  Samson  bows  himself  with 
all  his  might,  the  walls  totter,  and  in  a 
moment  all  is  a  pile  of  ruins  and  crushed 
human  bodies.  We  specially  notice  the 
vaunt  of  Dagon's  power  in  contrast  to  the 
success  of  Uie  Philistines  in  i  Sam.  iv., 
when  they  own  the  power  of  God,  but  de- 
I  termine  to  fight  "  like  men,"  and  in  con- 
!  nection  with  the  fate  that  afterwards  befalls 
Dagon,  when  they  seek  to  honour  him  (i  Sam. 
v.).  This  accords  with  the  principle  we  laid 
down  of  the  power  of  the  nations  being  gene- 
rally human,  and  such  as  admit  of  investi- 
gation. The  scene  of  the  battle  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Samuel,  when  the  ark  of  God  is 


taken,  is  just  what  would  be  expected. 
Aphek  (i  Sam.  iv.  i)  is  one  of  those  places 
where  the  struggle  generally  took  place — 
where  the  Philistines  left  their  plains  and 
Israel  resisted  them  as  they  entered  the 
hills.  Great  as  was  the  Philistines'  victory, 
the  enforcement  of  tribute  and  the  establish- 
ment of  garrisons  in  certain  places  in  the 
hills  to  enforce  it,  seem^  to  liave  been  the 
result  rather  than  actual  occupation  of  the 
hills.  Indeed  Bethshemesh  appears  to  have 
been  die  bordn  village,  to  which  the  lords  of 
the  Philistines  followed  Uie  ark  God,  and 
where  they  left  it  and  returned  home ;  and 
Bethshemesh  is  not  so  far  advanced  into  the 
hills  of  Judah  as  Aphek,  where  they  had 
taken  the  ark.  In  chapter  vii.,  when  Samuel 
seeks  the  Lord's  help  for  Israel,  the  tide  of 
conquest  is  so  far  rolled  down  into  the  plains 
that  we  read  (ver.  13), "The  Philistines  were 
subdued,  and  they  came  no  more  into  the 
coast  of  Israel and  the  land  as  far  as  Ekron 
and  Gath,  which  seem  to  have  laid  at  the 
base  of  the  most  western  hills,  was  restored 
to  Israel.  The  Philistine  wars  of  Saul  and 
David  we  reserve  for  our  next  article. 


THE   CHAIN   OF   THE  UNWARY 

IN  THE  FAITH  WHICH  IS  IK  CHRIST  JESUS. 

"Teach  me  thy  wayi,  O  Lord."  * 


TT  E  let  it  be  for  end  of  His 
J-     Whose  light  our  dulness  cannot  dim, 
And  I  by  whose  own  fault  it  is 
Will  take  its  full  effect  from  Htm. 

For  Christ  is  Lord,  and  when  we  miss 
A  moment's  warning  of  His  eye. 

New  signs  of  watchful  tenderness 
Beyond  the  unheeded  waymark  He. 

And  not  in  vain  the  gentle  thought 
Deep  in  that  slighted  instant  hid, 

His  futhfiil  guard  so  fitly  taught 
To  let  us  pass  it  as  we  did. 

A  foolish  step  that  bars  return 
Will  clear  with  pain  our  upward  gaze, 

While  from  the  last  escape  we  learn 
His  deeper  thoughts  and  higher  ways. 

For  then  a  love  divinely  true 
The  pressure  of  our  chain  must  bear, 

And  harm  that  nothing  can  undo 
Wakes  our  whole  nature  to  Thy  care. 


O  Saviour  who  wilt  save  indeed, 
Behind  all  tokens  still  the  same, 

Whose  heart  is  with  us  at  our  need 
To  sanctify  the  Father's  name, 

Glad  as  by  reassuring  day 
Across  the  night  alarm  I  see 

Thy  goodness  wm  its  perfect  way 
Ttuough  everythmg  that  £uls  in  me. 

What  if  the  way  that  may  not  spare 
A  wiser  child  had  never  trod — 

For  me  whom  Thou  art  teaching  there 
It  is  the  chosen  place  of  God. 

And  by  the  counsel  of  the  hour 

How  blest  this  bending  will  shall  be 

Not  with  a  fragile  human  power. 
But  in  the  Father's  gift  of  Thee ! 

Ah,  what  shall  spoil  it?    Not  distress 
That  only  meekness  can  sustain. 


And  not  the  need  for  perfectness 
Hid  in  a  fellowship  of  pain. 

Thee  let  me  grow  to  understand 

In  ways  of  wisdom  as  they  part. 
Till  the  least  signal  of  Thy  hand 

Shall  meet  its  answer  in  my  heart. — a.  l.  \r. 
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"T^HE  children  destroyed  by  two  she-bears, 
the  narrative  of  which  is  found  in 
2  Kings  il  23,  24,  is  a  subject  which  has 
given  rise  to  much  discussion.  It  is  a  pas- 
sage of  sacred  history  which  has  presented  a 
difficulty  to  many  minds.  For  &ie  purpose 
of  removing  this  difficulty,  some  forced  and 
untenable  explanations  have  been  given. 
What  is  felt  in  accepting  the  narrative,  as 
it  is  ordinarily  understood,  is  that  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  the  forty-two  (^klren  was 
out  of  proportion  to  the  offence.  To  adopt 
the  meaning  of  the  passage  as  it  appears  on 
the  suriace,  is  calculated  to  impugn  the 
justice  and  goodness  of  God.  Hence  there 
are  persons  who  would  render  the  word 
translated  "  children,*'  by  "  young  men."  It 
is  admitted  that  in  several  places  of  Scripture 
the  word ,  is  found  to  have  this  sense,  and  if 
we  could  suppose  that  those  who  mocked 
the  prophet  EUsha  were  not  cliildren,  but 
young  men,  old  enough  to  know  what 
was  morally  right  and  what  was  morally 
wrong,  that  then  they  would  be  justly 
responsible  for  the  offence  of  mockery 
which  they  had  committed.  Unfwtunately, 
however,  for  the  rendering,  this  noun  is 
qualified  in  the  text  by  the  word  "little," 
and,  therefore,  the  translation  must  be  "  little 
children,"  as  we  have  it.  But  if  we  were  to 
assume  that  the  little  children  in  our  version 
were  actually  young  men,  there  still  remains 
the  question,  whether  mockery,  even  under 
circumstances  most  inexcusable,  is  an  offence 
of  so  great  a  magnitude  as  to  merit  the  awful 
punisbunent  which  was  in  this  case  inflicted. 
There  are  several  other  instances  of  mockery 
recorded  in  the  sacred  volume,  yet  in  no  one 
of  Hiese  do  we  read  that  the  <^eQce  was 
visited  by  a  punishment  so  severe  as  that 
which  befell  the  children  described  in  the 
narrative  under  consider^on.  Elijah  him- 
self is  said  to  have  mocked  the  prophets  of 
Baal,  when,  after  long  and  earnest  suppli- 
cation to  their  god,  they  failed  to  obtain  the 
answer  they  required.  "And  it  came  to 
pass  at  noon,  that  Elijah  mocked  them,  and 
said.  Cry  aloud,  for  he  is  a  god,  either  he  is 
talking,  or  he  is  pursuing,  or  he  is  in  a 
journey,  or  peiadventure  he  sleepeth  and  must 
be  awaked."  This  derision  bestowed  on  the 
prophets  of  the  false  god  was  surely  as  strong 
as  that  heaped  on  the  prophet  of  Uie  true  God 
by  the  children  when  th^  cried  out,  "  Go  up, 
thou  bakl^iead,  go  up,  thou  bald-head."  In 
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the  case  of  Elijah,  there  is  no  intimation  th.it 
bis  mockery  was  considered  an  offence  ;  if  it 
was  so  considered,  it  was,  nevertheless,  con- 
doned. The  logical  inference  is,  that  it  was 
not  mockery  which  in  this  case  brought  on 
tlie  juvenile  offenders  the  punishment  of 
death.  The  difference  of  circumstances  sur- 
rounding each  of  these  cases  is  not  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  destruction  of  the  children. 
This  difference,  indeed,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
traced,  app«|is  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
children.  It  is  true  that  the  person  mocked 
by  them  was  a  prophet  of  the  Lord,  a  holy 
man,  a  man  of  God,  and  it  may  be  thought 
that  the  position  and  character  of  the  person 
constituted  an  aggravation  of  the  offence. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  stated 
that  such  a  person  would  be  more  likely, 
than  one  of  an  opposite  character,  to  over- 
look an  impropriety  committed  by  children. 
He  would,  probably,  first  reprove  them  for 
what  they  had  done,  he  would  then  give 
them  a  ^therly  lesson  on  manners  and  duty, 
and  leave  them  with  his  blessing. 

Enough  appears  to  have  been  said  to  show 
that  the  crime  of  mockery  could  not  have 
been  that  which  brought  on  the  head  of  these 
offenders  so  fearful  a  judgment,  and  that 
consequently  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  the 
true  explanation  of  what  is  recorded  in  the 
Second  Book  of  Kings.  The  true  explana- 
tion is,  I  think,  to  be  found  in  the  history  of 
the  period  to  which  this  transaction  belongs. 
It  occurred  at  the  time  when  the  worshippers 
of  Baal — partly  from  the  defeat  which  they 
suffered  from  Elijah,  and  partly,  I  suppose, 
from  other  causes— were  intensely  hostile  to 
the  people  of  Israel.  This  hostili^  passed 
from  father  to  son,  ever  increasing  in  inten- 
sity, till  it  reached  its  climax  at  me  time  the 
two  bears  went  forth  from  the  wood  to 
accomplish  their  deadly  work.  In  reference 
to  this  hostile  feeling,  as  a  key  to  the  true 
cause  of  the  punishment  of  the  children,  is 
the  following  from  the  pen  of  one  who,  in 
the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  was  renowned 
for  his  theological  learning,  and  whose  works, 
as  a  great  Oriental  classic,  are  studied  with 
much  interest  even  in  the  present  day.* 

He  says,  "  It  was  not  the  opprobrium 
thrown  on  the  prophet  Elisha  and  his  being 
stoned  that  was  the  cause  of  the  destruction 
of  these  children ;  but  for  another  hidden 
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cause  they  were  destroyed.  For  these  were 
sons  of  those  iniquitous  priests  who  ministered 
to  the  calf  in  Bethel,  sons  of  the  sons  of  the 
l)rophets  of  Baal,  whom  Elijah  slew  in  the 
days  of  Ahab.  These  were  enemies  both  of 
lilijah  and  Elisha;  also  of  all  those  who- 
feared  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  and  of  those 
especially  who  were  sons  of  the  prophets  of 
the  Lord  who  were  in  Bethlehem ;  of  those  who 
said  to  Elisha  afew  days  before,  *  Knowestthou 
that  the  Lord  will  take  away  thy  master  from 
thy  head  to-day?*  These  were  iniquitous 
persons  and  haters  <^  God,  whose  sons  heard 
them  when  they  said  that  Elijah  the  prophet 
had  gone  up  to  heaven,  and  they  mockal  at 
this  continually  as  false  and  devoid  of  truth, 
and  they  sung  of  him  derisively  from  the 
time  they  heard  it  until  now,  to  wit,  before 
their  wives  and  the  children,  whom  the  bears 
tore,  when  they  shouted  mockingly,  '  Go  up, 
Elijah,  go  up,  Elijah.'  Wherclore  these 
wicked  children,  and  sons  of  wicked  persons, 
little  children,  sons  of  evil  ones,  and  haters 
of  God,  when  they  saw  Elisha,  the  disciple  of 
Elijah  their  enemy,  and  the  enemy  of  their 
fathers,  mocked  lum,  shouting  as  they  had 
heard  from  their  fethers.  They  also  stoned 
him  with  stones,  and  said,  'Go  np,  thou  bald- 
head  i  go  up,  thou  bald-4iead,'  {fUsely  indeed 
as  thy  master  Elijah  hath  gone  up.  Where- 
fore Elisha  cursed  on  account  of  their  race 
these  children  evil,  and  sons  of  evil  ones,  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  the  God  whom  and  his 
prophet  they  derided-  Wherefore  also  God 
quickly  heard  of  it,  and  smote  them  in  anger, 
and  sent  upon  them  these  bears  and  destroyed 
them.** 

This  is  the  hidden  cause  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  children.  It  was  not  because  of 
modcery,  but  because  of  the  race  to  which 
these  children  belonged,  as  the  writer  above 
quoted  has  said,  that  they  were  puni^ed. 
So  far  as  they  understood  the  mstructicm 
they  had  received  from  their  fathers  and  their 
fathers'  fathers  concerning  the  worship  of 
Baal  and  the  worship  of  Jehovah — so  far  as 
they  understood  the  difference  between  the 
prophets  of  Baal  and  the  prophets  of  Jehovah 
— so  far  they  would  of  course  be  hostile  to 
the  latter.  To  the  extent  to  which  their  early 
age  enabled  them  to  exercise  a  judgment  on 
the  subject,  to  that  extent  would  the  judg- 
ment be  perverse,  and  to  the  same  extent 
would  they  be  responsible  for  the  sin  of 
idolatry,  and  of  rebellioa  against  the  true 
God.  It  is,  however,  more  probable  that 
these  children  were  of  too  toider  an  to 
incur  any  responsibili^.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  punishment  viih ' 


which  tihese  children  was  visited  must  be  re- ! 
garded  in  the  main  not  as  a  punishment  on-  j 
themselves  as  individuals,  but  on  their  race.  ■ 
The  object  of  it  was  to  impress  on  the  race,  \ 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  how  enormous 
was  the  sin  of  idolatry  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah^ 
the  God  of  Israel.    The  dire  disaster,  which 
befell  these  childrm  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  prophet  Elisha,  and  that  which 
befell  the  prophets  of  Baal  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  prophet  Elijah,  had  the 
same  object  in  view — that  object  being  to 
vindicate  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  and 
to  proclaim  that  God  is  a  jealous  God,  and 
that  the  people  ^ould  have  "  no  other  gods 
but  Him." 

Of  course  it  will  still  be  alleged,  tliat  by- 
the  act  of  punishment  you  throw  a  respon- 
sibility on  the  children.  The  reply  to  this 
charge  must  be  founded  not  on  logic,  but  on 
fact.  It  does  not  belong  to  fallible  man  to 
scrutinise  stricdy  the  ways  and  laws  of  God 
but  we  have  the  testimony  of  experience,  and 
that  shows  that  diildren  often  suffer  &om  the 
sin  of  their  fathers.  There  is  the  influoice  of 
an  evil  example ;  and  when  it  is  set  by  a 
parent  to  his  child,  that  influence,  because  of 
natural  affection,  and  from  a  natural  love  of 
imitation,  cannot  &il  to  be  great.  The  con- 
sequence ia,  that  the  example  of  the  pazent  is- 
too  of^  followed  by  the  child,  and  this  the 
sin  of  the  father  is  frequendy  visited  upon 
his  offspring.  Again,  immoral  living  generates 
bodily  disease,  and  this  disease  is  frequently 
inherited  by  the  children  of  the  immorai  liver. 
Further,  a  man,  through  indolence  or  mis- 
management of  his  aSkirs,  loses  his  position 
in  society,  and  is  reduced  to  poverty,  and  hie- 
children,  who  in  no  way  contr^uted  to  these 
altered  circumstances,  nevertheless  share  with 
the  father  in  the  depkffable  consequences. 
Here,  then,  are  cases,  to  the  tiuth  <^  whidi 
most  of  us  can  testify  from  experience  when 
children  are  punished  mainly,  and  sometimes 
entirely,  beamse  o£  the  race  to  which,  they 
belong. 

We  have  only  to  contemplate  the  state  of 
things  around  us  to  see  in  this  punishment  of 
families  and  races  one  of  the  principles  by 
which  God's  moral  government  of  the  world 
is  carried  on  and  maintained.  That  which 
comes  within  the  compass  of  our  observation, 
and  falls  within  the  region  of  our  personal  ex- 
perience, is  but  the  execution  of  a  law  to  be 
found  in  the  sacred  volume,  and  is,  therefore, 
invested  with  the  authority  which  belongs  to 
Holy  Writ.  The  second  commandment  is 
that  which  denounces  the  crime  of  idolatry, 
and  in  it  is  declared  that  the  Lord  is  arjealous 
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God,  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon 
the  dhtldren  unto  the  third  and  fomth  geaera- 
tion  of  them  that  hate  Him.  The  an  solely 
tpcated  of  in  this  commandment  is  that  oS 
idolatry.  That  was  the  offence  which,  per- 
haps, more  than  any  otlier,  provt^d'  the  in- 
dignation of  Jehov^  He  is  descnfoed  as  a 
jealous  God.  The  one  great  lesson  which  He 
desired  to  teadi  the  peoj^e  of  Israel,  the  one 
great  truth  which  He  wished  to  impress  on 
their  minds,  may  be  found  in  the  words, 
"  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  onr  God  is  one 
Lord."  Any  acknowledgment  of  other  gods, 
any  worship  of  them,  would  be  sure  to  arouse 
the  jealousy  of  the  L(»d,  and  to  bring  down 
upon  the  heads  of  Uie  offendos  the  most 
severe  <rf'  all  pumiAiments.  We  have  a  strik- 
ing •exemplfficatioa  of  what  IB  now  stated  in 
the  case  of  Ahab,  the  most  iddatrous  of  the 
kings  of  Israel.  This  is  the  punisfament  irtiidi 
was-deDOumxd  against  Ahab,  and  which  was 
curied  into  execution :  "  Behold,  I  will  bring 
evil  upon  thee,  and  will  take  away  thy  pos- 
terity, and  will  make  thine  house  like  the 
house  of  Jooboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  and 
like  the  house  of  Baasha,  the  son  of  Ahijah, 
for  the  provocation  wherewith  thou  hast  pro- 
TcMted  me  to  angor,  and  made  Israel  to  sm." 
The  leKecution  m  Hob  sentence  was  by  the 
hand  of  Jchn,  as  we  read  in  the  Second  Book 
of  Kings.  *'  So  Jehu  slew  all  that  remained 
of  the  ^ouse  of  Abab  in  Jezreel,  and  all  his 
great  men,  and  his  kmsfolk,  and  his  priests, 
until  he  left  ihem  none  remaming.'*  We 
may  reasonably  infer  that  among  his  posterity 
w«e  children,  if  net  o!  the  second,  yet  <^  the 
diird  generation,  and  that  they  with  the  other 
kinsfolk  of  Ahab  were  slun  by  the  hand  of 
Jdiu.  Indeed,  there  is  no  reason  why  this 
law  shoaM  not  be  carried  out  in  the  case  of 
dnldren,  as  well  as  in  that  of  an  adult  pos- 
terity ;  for  in  each  case  it  is  the  fathers'  sin 
that  is  visited  upon  them,  whether  the  son  be 
of  mature  years  or  of  tender  age,  the  sm  is 
not  his.  All  posterity,  consequently,  must 
come  under  the  operation  of  the  law,  and  no 
line  of  separation  can  with  consistency  or 
justice  be  drawn.  Besides,  the  word 
translated  "  diildren  "  in  the  second  command- 
ment, although  in  the  original  its  <»diziary 
meaning,  is  that  of  sons,  and  although  it  is 
not  &e  same  as  that  employed  in  the  text, 
yet  the  word  often  signifies  children  neces- 
sarily^ as  may  be  seen  by  consulting  any 
Lexicon  or  Concordance.  I  am  led,  there- 
fore, to  affirm  diat  the  remarks  now  made 


support  the  interpretation  of  the  text,  which 
I  luve  here  msisted  on^viz.,  Aat  tlxe  chil- 
dren were  not  destroyed  by  the  bears  because 
they  mocked  the  proifdiet  Hierenias  mother 
cause  of  their  perilling.  The  txue  cause 
was  that  they  belonged  to  a  laoe  <^  idolatets. 
They  were  the  children  of  the  worshippers  of 
Baal,  who  had  themselves  been  previously 
destroyed  by  the  hand  of  Elijah.  These 
children  lost  their  lives  under  the  operation 
of  tiie  law  revealed  by  God  himseU'  in  his 
second  commandment.  I  would  here  close 
what  I  have  to  say  in  -tiie  elucidation  of  the 
text;  but  it  may  be  desirable  to  te£et  to  an 
apparent  inconsistency  between  the  seamd 
comrnaodment  and  what  we  read  in  the 
eighteenth  chapter  of  EzekieL  'Here  God  says 
in  explanation  of  the  provob,  "  The  iaAers 
have  eaten  sour  gn^tes,  and  die  children's 
teeth  are  set  cm  edgie."  "Behdd,  all  souls 
are  mine :  ■  as  the  soul  of  the  fadier,  so  also 
the  sotil  of  the  son  is  mine :  the  soul  that 
sinneth,  it  shall  die.  The  son  shall  not  bear 
the  iniquity  of  the  father."  Further,  in  the 
list  sins  specified  as  the  sins  of  the  fether, 
which  shall  not  be  visited  on  the  son,  is  that 
of  lifting  up  "  his  eyes  to  die  idols  of  the 
house  of  Israel."  Now,  this  is  the  vay  am 
treated  of  in  the  second  coBunaadmest  » 
one  which  shall  be  visited.  It  would  appear, 
then,  that  one  of  these  passages -of  Scripture 
contradicts  the  other.  I  think,  however, 
they  may  be  reconciled.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  second  comma ndmmf  has  reference 
onfyto  the  punishment  in  this  fife,  whilst 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  is  treating  of  die  punish- 
ment in  the  life  to  come.  There  is  no  pas- 
sage of  Scripture  to  iavour  the  idea  that  the 
second  commandment  is  spea&ing  of  punish- 
ment in  a  future  state.  We  know  that  it  is 
inflicted  on  posterity  in  this  life,  and  if  we 
consider  the  power  of  example,  or  the  con- 
struction of  human  society,  we  shall  see  that 
it  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible  for  the 
oifspring  of  widced  and  reckless  pamOs  not 
to  suffer.  But  there  is  actually  no  naaon  to 
suppose  that  this  cause  of  punishment  is 
operative  beyond  the  grave,  niere  the  lan- 
guage of  the  prophet  is  stnoliy  true,  "  The 
soufdiat  sinneth,  it  shall  die,"  and  die  soul 
that  keepeth  from  sin,  it  shall  live.  This 
language,  too,  is  in  harmony  with  what  Christ 
himself  has  stated :  "  By  thy  words  thou  shalt 
be  justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou  sh^t  be 
condemned." 
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"ASKED  OF  GOD  JULY.  1873  ; 

THIS  tide  is  the  inscriptioa  upon  the  front 
of  a  hall  at  Blackgang  on  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  is  the  epitome  of  a  very  sweet 

story. 

The  ministry  in  that  hail  is  of  the  sort  of 
which  the  prophet  Joel  must  have  had  a 
vision  when  he  said,  *'  It  shall  come  to  pass 
in  the  last  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  pour 
out  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh,  and  your 
daughters  shall  proph^y,"  for  of  a  truth  the 
I  Lord  is  there  fulfilling  tlus  promise  in  a  won- 
derful way.  The  Spirit  is  poured  out  upon 
many  more  than  all  the  local  population  of 
Blackgang  and  it  is  our  daughters  chiefly, 
though  not  exclusively,  who  do  the  prophesy- 
ing. 

It  is  quite  a  household  afi^,  for  there  are 
five  members  of  one  family  who  each  take 
part  in  the  services,  and  four  of  them  are 
women. 

The  hall  itself  is  neat  and  convenient,  and 
it  is  very  comfortable  for  an  assembly  of  four 
hundred  people.  And  it  is  in  use  every 
Sunday  all  the  day  long,  for  services  of  one 
sort  or  another,  for  grown  folk  or  children, 
as  well  as  at  stated  times  on  other  days  of 
the  week,  and  is  filled  with  the  presence  of 
Him  who  dwelt  in  the  temple  of  old. 

Yet  the  hall  ts  not  the  main  feature  of  the 
work  of  God  there  by  the  ministry  of  his 
daughters.  A  great  help  it  is  undoubtedly, 
and  a  delightful  monument  to  the  faithfulness 
of  the  Lord  to  his  promises,  but  it  is  only 
the  new  in-door  feature  of  what  was  begun 
and  is  continued  mainly  out  of  doors,  under 
the  glory  of  the  presence  of  Him  who  dwelt 
in  the  bush  and  in  the  cloud  long,  long  before 
the  temple  was  built. 

Blackgang  was  not  named  by  its  own 
people,  but  by  others,  as  expressive  of  the 
estimation  in  which  they  held  its  inhabitants. 
It  seems  that  in  the  olden  time,  when  wreck- 
ing, smuggling,  md  j>iracy  were  lucrative, 
and  by  no  means  so  disreputable  as  now,  the 
gentry  of  this  ilk  nested  thisie.  And  whether 
from  their  complexion,  bronzed  as  they  must 
have  been  by  the  sun  and  the  wmd,  or  from 
the  colour  of  their  deeds  of  darker  hue,  they 
became  known  as  black  gang,  and  this 
soubriquet  for  the  people  fastened  upon  the 
place  of  their  abode.  Dark  names  do  follow 
deeds  of  darkness,  you  know,  and  are  apt 
to  stick  with  Ethiopian  tenacity. 

The  drive  from  Shanklin — another  awk- 
ward name  for  a  lovely  place— over  the  hiUs 
by  the  sea,  to  Ventnor,  and  along  the  under- 
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cliff  from  there  to  Blackgang  is  one  (rf  the 
loveliest  in  any  country.  The  blue  above 
and  the  blue  below,  with  the  green  hedges, 
and  grand  old  oaks,  elms,  ashes,  and  limes. 
And  the  curious  nooks,  dells,  and  comeTS, 
and  the  beautifiJ  houses  of  every  variety  in 
form,  and  the  grounds  under  sudi  thorough 
and  tasteful  cultivation,  make  every  hill-top 
and  hollow,  and  each  turn  of  the  road  an 
agreeable  surprise. 

Blackgang  itself  is  a  little  scattered  village, 
perched  here  and  there  upon  the  broken 
declivity,  not  over  steep,  of  the  high  under- 
cUff  overhanging  the  sea,  with  an  oudook  in 
the  rear  upon  the  face  of  the  bold  upper-ciifF 
lifring  itself  far  above  in  an  uneven  line 
along  the  sky.  The  upper  cliff,  however, 
bredcs  down  just  there,  and  talis  off  into  a 
broad  and  beautiful  valley,  which  extends 
from  end  to  end  of  the  isle,  thus  affording  an 
onlook  over  the  valley,  covered  with  farms 
admirably  improved,  to  the  opposite  line  of 
hills  terminating  at  the  sea  end  in  "  The 
Needles."  The  view,  whichever  way  you 
look,  is  charming,  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  piratical  crew,  whether  they  appre- 
ciated it  or  not,  did  choose  a  most  delightful 
nest  for  themselves  and  their  viper  brood. 
Of  course  they  have  long  since  given  place 
to  better  people.  Yet  it  is  said  that  until 
this  work  conunenced  a  ^ear  or  so  since,  the 
place  has  never  been  praised  for  its  godliness. 
There  is  indeed  a  church  about  a  mile  away, 
and  has  been  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  the 
children  have  been  christened,  the  dead 
buried,  and  the  living  joined  in  wedlock  in  a 
Christianly  way — ^but  then,  what  more  ? 

One  among  the  chiefs  of  the  parish  said, 
in  reference  to  this  matter,  when  a  stir  began 
to  be  made  in  the  way  of  the  what  more, 
"Your  children  are  diristened,  and  your 
dying  have  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  administered  to  them,  and  what  more 
C€my9uask  t" 

'niis  would  certainly  seem  to  show  the 
urgent  need  for  asking  and  receiving  some 
light  from  above  to  dispel  the  gross  darkness 
covering  the  people. 

A  great  light  has  come  upon  them.  A 
wonderful  transformation  is  in  progress.  And 
everything  in  it  and  about  it  would  bear  the 
same  inscription  as  that  written  upon  the 
front  of  the  hall  in  everything  but  the  dates. 
Each  thing  has  been  asked,  and  one  by  one 
they  have  been  received  in  answer  to  prayer. 

Franke's  Institute  in  Halle  of^rmany, 
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and  the  Ashley  Down  Orphanage  at  Bristol 
in  England,  and  the  Home  for  Consumptives 
on  the  Highlands  of  Boston,  America,  do 
not  testify  one  whit  more  truly  for  God  as 
the  hearer  of  prayer  than  this  work  at  Black- 
gang. 

The  simple  story  of  some  of  the  leading 
things  in  this  work  moved  my  soul  so  deeply 
to  ask  and  expect  in  future  greater  things 
than  ever  before,  that  I  feel  constrained  to 
tell  it  to  others.  May  it  do  more  good  to 
many,  many  thousands  than  it  has  even  done 
to  me. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  the  household 
engaged  in  this  work  is  that  of  Charles  W. 
Reade,  Esq.,  and  consists  of  his  wife  and 
her  sister,  with  himself  and  two  daughters. 
The  first  notable  thing  after  the  facts  aheady 
stated,  is  the  way  in  which  this  family  was 
led  to  Blackgang.  They  lived  many  years 
in  India.  Then  Mr.  Reade's  health  failed, 
and  they  returned  and  tried  the  vicinity  of 
London.  It  soon  became  evident  that  this 
would  not  do,  and  he  thought  of  Wales,  which 
his  physician  recommended.  At  this  point 
his  eye  fell  upon  the  advertisement  of  a  house 
at  Blackgang,  for  rent  at  a  moderate  price, 
which  called  to  memory  a  visit  there  before 
he  went  to  India,  and  how  he  had  been 
charmed  with  the  spot  At  once  the  doctor 
was  consulted,  and  instantly  said,  '*  Ah  !  that 
is  the  very  place  for  you." 

Then  Blackgang  was  visited,  and  the 
house  found  to  be  in  every  way  suitable,  and 
all  things  seemed  favourable  save  one.  But 
that  one  thing,  as  it  appeared  to  him  and  his 
household,  presented  a  very  serious  draw- 
back indeed  It  was  just  this,  there  were  fm 
there  to  be  saved. 

A  great  change  had  been  going  on  in  the 
hearts  of  this  C^istian  housetwld.  Through 
a  little  book^'^  Mr.  Reade  himself  had  been 
led  into  abiding  union  with  Christ,  and  filled 
with  his  peace.  And  about  the  same  time, 
the  younger  of  his  two  eldest  daughters,  a 
young  lady  of  twenty,  had  been  brought  to 
the  Saviour.  A  deep  sweet  tone  of  love  and 
desire  to  do  good  pervaded  the  family.  The 
two  young  ladies  with  their  mother  and  aunt 
wished  much  to  go  where  they  might  hope 
to  win  many  lost  ones  to  Jesus,  and  when 
Mr.  Reade  returned  from  Blackgang,  with  the 
report  that  thoi^h  there  was  great  need  of 
the  gospel  there  anumg  the  few,  yet  the  whole 
popidation  (rf  the  village  itself  did  not  include 
many  if  any  more  than  twen^  scattered 
families,  the  thought  of  going  there  to  make 
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home  seemed  like  a  quencher  to  all  the  bright 
hopes  recently  kindled  in  their  hearts. 

No  important  movement  is  made  by  them 
as  a  fajnily  without  unanimous  and  cheerful 
consent  The  whole  matter  was  taken  to 
the  Lord  and  ccmunitted  to  Him  for  decision 
by  the  circle  as  one.  finally,  the  mother 
gave  counsel  in  these  word^  "  Let  us  try  it 
six  months  and  see."  To  diis  all  agreed. 

The  way  in  which  they  were  cheered  and 
strengthened  to  expect  great  things  at  Black- 
gang,  notwithstanding  ^e  very  limited  extent 
of  the  field,  as  \\  appeared  to  tiiem,  is  very 
beautiful. 

One  day  two  evangelists  called  at  their 
house,  and  when  Mrs.  Reade  met  them,  she 
was  so  impressed  with  the  worn  and  wearied 
look  of  one  of  the  two,  that  she  spoke  of  it 
with  deep  sympathy,  and  warmly  invited 
liim  to  come  to  them  and  rest  awhile  before 
going  on  his  purposed  journey  to  Scotland 
for  work. 

The  other  evangelist  exclaimed,  "  How 
wonderful !  I  have  been  asking  the  Lord  to 
incline  your  heart  to  offer  him  a  room,  and 
we  came  to  see  whether  you  could  do  it  or 
not,  and  now  you  have  already  invited  him 
before  we  had  time  to  tell  you  otu:  errand. 
Truly  God  is  good." 

The  evangelist  remained  several  days,  till 
he  had  rested  and  grown  strong.  Mean- 
while, very  soon  the  whole  state  of  the  case 
concerning  Blackgang  became  known  to  him, 
and  he  waited  on  the  Lord  day  after  day 
about  it,  until  at  last  he  said  with  a  joyful 
confidence  quite  contagious,  *'Go  to  Black- 
gang,  and  the  Lord  will  give  3rou  souls  there 
not  a  few.  Ask  hundreds,  and  He  will  give 
them." 

This  was  wonderfully  cheering.  The  pro- 
blem did  indeed  still  remain  unsolved,  for 
how  could  hundreds  of  souls  be  given  them 
in  a  village  of  scarcely  twenty  families  all 
told  ?  Yet  the  words  of  the  evangelist  did 
fling  over  the  field  a  sunlit  cheeriness  if  they 
did  not  enlarge  it 

The  Lord,  who  is  wonderful  in  counsel 
and  excellent  in  working,  is  the  great  solver 
of  all  the  problems  of  faith ;  and  when  they 
went  forward,  trusting  wholly  in  Him,  it  was 
not  long  before  they  began  to  see  his  solu- 
tion of  diis  one. 

They  came  to  Blackgang,  and  the  first 

Sunday  after  arriving  one  of  the  daughters 

said  to  her  aunt,  "  Let  us  go  out  into  the  road 

and  speak  to  any  we  may  meet."   This  vas 

the  more  remarkable  because  they  had  never 

done  a  thing  of  the  kind  before.    The  aunt 

said.  "Yes."  and  they  went  Near  the  ",T{m,'I^ 
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across  the  way,  a  little  up  the  hill  tiom  the 
hotel  to  which  it  belonged,  a  little  cotene  of 
men  stood  talking,  and  Sie  ladies  approached 
them,  and  began — ^prophesying  shall  I  say? 
—speaking  very  earnestly  to  them  the  things 
concerning  salvation.  At  first  the  men 
laughed,  then  sobered,  and  listened  for  life, 
and  others  soon  joined  them. 

These  all,  as  the  work  afterwards  grew,  and 
the  harvest  began  to  come  in,  were  amongst 
the  earliest  sheaves,  and  they  all  give  that 
first  Sunday  as  the  date  of  thfu  ficst  sericHts 
thoughts. 

The  next  Sunday,  although  no  notice  was 
given,  about  twenty  assembled  in  the  same 
place  at  the  same  hour,  and  the  ladies  spoke 
to  them  again,  and  the  following  Simday 
thrice  twenty  were  Uiere.  And  so  it  went  on 
growing  untU  the  out-of-door  assemblies  num- 
bered hundreds,  and  comprised  people  from 
many  miles  around.  Interest  deepened  every 
time,  and  it  was  perhaps  the  third  Sunday 
that,  after  speaking  to  the  people  out  of  doors, 
the  ladies  invited  them  in-doors  to  hear  more. 
The  drawing-room  filled,  and  then  Mrs.  Reade 
began  speaking  to  them,  as  her  daughters  and 
sister  had  aheady  been  doing  out  of  doors. 
Conversions  clear  and  decided  greatly  en- 
couraged them  to  go  on  askii^gand  receiving, 
speaking  and  gathering  in,  and  tlw  converts 
themselves  by  their  joyous  testimony  aided 
in  extending  and  deepening  the  work  until 
there  was  great  joy  in  all  &e  Kfpou.  round 
about 

The  numbers  eager  for  the  in-door  instnic- 
tions  soon  became  so  laige  that  they  were 
constrained  to  ask  fox  ground  on  which  to 
build  a  hall  ;  to  ask  first  of  God,  then  of  the 
only  man  in  the  village  of  whom  they  might 
hope  for  the  privilege  of  purchasing.  From 
this  man  they  received  a  very  decided  nega* 
tive,  accompanied  by  the  discouraging  words, 
"  You  cannot  buy  a  foot  of  land  for  the  pur- 
pose within  a  mile  of  the.  place." 

This  answer  from  the  man  did  not  dis- 
hearten them,  but  sent  them  afresh  to  the 
Lord.  This  was  in  July.  Not  a  word  more 
was  said  to  Uie  man,  .yet  of  his  own  accord 
he  came  and  said,  ''ihaveeonchtded  to  sdlyou 
the  ground  you  -want  for  a  hall^  and  to  ^uid 
you  the  hail  too" 

Then,  when  told  plainly  that  they  were  not 
rich,  and  had  not  the  money  to  pay,  either 
for  the  ground  or  the  hail,  his  generous 
answer  was,  "AU  right.  Take  your  time. 
Pay  me  moderate  interest  from  year  to  year, 
and  take  ten  years,  if  you  Uke,  to  pay  the 
princtpaL"  So  it  was  agreed,  and  so  the  hall 
was  built.  This  was  in  Decaid>er.   And  so 


it  came  about  that  it  could  be  truthfally  in* 
scribed  upon  the  front  of  the  hall 

"  Asked  of  God  JulTt  t8»." 
"  Hooeiwd  December,  1873." 

In  the  course  of  the  year  or  so  that  tliis  work 
had  been  in  prc^^resa  jQi^S  ^  nionejr  has 
been  sent  to  Mr.  Reade  in  aid  of  it,  and  mudi 
of  that  frcmi  persons  wholly  unknown  to  any 
one  of  his  household.  And  these  diii^, 
both  the  hall  and  the  money,  are  only  inci- 
dent to  the  greater  things  fbr  which  they 
have  been  asked  and  received.  More  than 
three  hundred  and  sixty  people,  who  before 
might  luive  ttutfafuHy  sai4  "  No  man  careth 
for  my  soul,"  have  been  won  to  the  c»n- 
fessioa  of  Chrirt  as  their  Sovioar;  and  so  a 
great  light  has  dawned  npon  die  people  filling 
many  households  vidi  a  pea(»  and  joy  un- 
known bdbre — a  foretaste  ctf  Uiss  never  end- 
ing above. 

And  now,  \riiat  of  two  things  so  wonderfully 
prcseitted  by  these  facts — our  daughters  in 
connection  widi  the  fulfihnem  of  the  predic- 
tion of  Joel,  and  evangdizing  by  prayer  as 
the  primary  thing  ? 

The  Spirit  haa  in  this  instance  been  poured 
out  upon  all  flesh ;  yes,  upcn  more  than  all ; 
upon  thrice  over  as  many  as  all  in  die  village 
of  Bkckgang,  and  it  has  been  mainiy  in  con- 
nection with  the  mimstry  of  women.  Nor 
have  they  lost  so  mudi  as  the  bloom  of 
womanlinesB  in  the  process^  or  neglected 
domestic  affiuis  in  the  least.  Four  women 
of  one  household,  just  tiie  number  of  the 
daughters  of  Philip  the  Evangelist,  refined, 
educated,  womanly  in  presence  and  deport- 
ment, begin  in  the  open  air  in  front  of  the 
"  Tap,"  with  three  or  four  men,  and  in  a  yea: 
gather  between  three  and  four  huncfred  into 
the  fold  of  salvation,  and  that  in  a  place 
where  the  people  of  the  vilh^e  are  scarcely 
one-third  of  that  number. 

This  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
Joel  in  his  glowing  predictions.  It  needs 
onljr  to  be  repeated  in  every  locality,  whether 
in  dly  or  country,  and  the  words  of  the  pro- 
phet w<HiId  be  grandly  fiilfilled. 

Why  may  it  not  be  done  ?  Are  there  not 
tms  of  thousands  households  where  there 
are  hearts  and  tongnes  to  ask  and  receive,  and 
to  speak  as  the  ^irit  should  give  them  utter- 
ance, idle,  or  held  back  firom  asking,  recdving, 
speaking ;  and  that  in  tens  of  tilousands  of 
centres  as  hopeful,  to  say  the  leaM  <tf  it,  as 
Blackgang? 

Are  ^re  to-day  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  desolate  places  which  would  speedily 
become  gardens  of  beauty  if  only  our  daii^- 
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ters  would  do  as  this  little  band  has  done — 
ask  and  receive,  go  where  the  Spirit  should 
leadj  and  do  what  He  should  bid  ? 

Is  thCTC  any  connection  between  the  un- 
willingness of  our  daughters  to  obey  the  Spirit 
if  He  should  be  given  to  them,  and  the  fact 
that  they  aie  not  filled  mth  his  presence  ? 

What  relation  is  there  between  the  holding 
bade  on  their  part  and  the  withholding  on 
the  Lord's  part,  of  the  outpouring  of  the 
Spant  upon  all  flesh?  Can  the  prediction 
ever  have  its  fulfilment  until  our  daughters,  as 
well  as  our  sons,  shall  be  wiUing  to  prophesy  ? 
Is  tbe  fear  of  offending  the  human  sense  of 
pxs^iriety,  and  so  of  losing  caste  before  the 
world,  preventing  compliaacewiSi  divine  pro- 
priety as  exix-essed  by  the  pvphcl?  And  is 
it  so  that  in  very  TMiny  instances  we  filters, 
and  bEstikoa^aadlMnfanA  caald,if  we  would, 
but  do  wa%.  CBBonfe  ov:  daiu;hters,  and 
sisters,  JBid  men*  as  has  been  oMie  in  this 
bmily,  t»  ak  aad  receive,,  and  obey  die 
Sjurit  in  ■IhImh  mi  He  may  ghre  ttem  to  do 
or  to  say?  What  is  the  ndtfUD  between 
their  unwilllMVcas  »d  onrs  ?  And  what  is 
the  idition  betweea  tite  vnriUingncss  to 
have  tibc  n^heqr  fiilfiUed  in  ourselves  and 
our  imiftg^  and  its  non-fulfilment  in  the 
comiTHititt  amad  ns?  Can  it  ercx  be 
fu!6ned  a^mad  anongst  die  perishiag  ontil 
it  has  its  liJfihft  first  in  our  families  ? 

^aSSt  we  paoK  and  lift  up  oiu*  hests  fas 
God's  imwr  to  Aese  questions  one  by  <»e  ? 

And  now  tor  the  other  matter,  Whst 
about  evangefchig  by  prayer?  Hece  is  « 
place  lAidk  a  far  months  ago  woaU  have 


been  regarded  by  any  ordinary  pastor  or 
evangelist  as  a  very  insignificant  field,  and  an 
exceedingly  hopdess  one ;  and  yet  in  a  time 
so  short  it  is  akeady  marvellously  changed, 
and  has  become  the  centre  of  a  work  con- 
stantly extending,  in  which  nearly  four  hun- 
dred lost  ones  have  been  saved.  A  great 
work  for  a  lifetime  of  ministry  upon  the  usual 
principle.  And  all  this  without  a  church, 
without  a  minister,  without  an  evangelist, 
without  any  human  planning,  and  without 
any  daily  continuous  series  of  meetings,  or 
any  mission  week  even  in  the  whole  time; 
and  all  by  the  ministry  mainly  of  four  women 
who  had  never  before  spoken  in  public  in  or 
out  of  docvs,  or  had  any  previous  e;q)eriencL' 
in  work  of  the  kind. 

How  came  it  to  pass  ? 

Has  this  household  been  led  practically  into 
the  great  secret  of  successful  evangelization 
missed  by  so  many  ? 

Is  the -principle  which  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  mmderfiil  groirdi  of  such  works 
as  Fake's  Institute,  MuUer  Orphanage,  and 
Dr.  CuUis*  Home  ibr  Consmnptives,  after  all, 
the  true  princ^^  of  success  in  every  work  of 
God,  and  espedafiy  in  the  greatest  of  all 
works — evangeliastieB  ? 

Win  it  be  ao,  that  when  the  prophecy  o! 
Joel  shall  have  its  JmU-JUl-ment,  there  might 
be  truthfiilly  inaoftcd  upon  every  instrument, 
evesy  plan,  and  waA,  and  word,  as  well  as 
upon  each  sared  < 
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AH,  Aeaen  nnst  work 


When  little  ones  toss 

On  thdr  beds  at  home. 
They  must  steer  away 
Out  over  the  foam  < 

I  sfaiB  ne^  fbrget 

How  he  leslc'd  thatAqn— 
VHisn  he  nnnd  his  host 

Fast  into  Ac  bay; 
And  ludled  me  quick 

As  I  went  alon£ : 
In  my  ears  the  sound 

Of  the  boatmen's  s»n£. 


AailMihtei 

ThatfltedAiwM4nd; 

And  a  gleam  of  joy 

Came  over  his  foce, 
Ami  alight  in  Us  qre 

Shone  for  a  space. 

"When  he  looked  agafai, 

Uy  £kce  tdd  fm^ 
How  my  words  were  meant 

To  Miten  his  roe ; 
And  he  jumped  aehore. 

My  laave  brother  Ned, 
And  slowly  we  walked 

To  the  high  diff  head.  (^r\a\c> 
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And  all  that  he  said 

I  must  bear  up  too, 

When  we  reached  the  door 

Bat  the  weight  b  sore 

Was,  "  Sister,  you've  known 

Thoogh  '  he  is  not  lost. 

Like  trial  before. 

Only  gone  before.' 

"  But  how  can  I  bear 

The  stillness  at  home, 
Where  was  laughter  once. 

And  •  father  is  come ! ' 
And  the  little  tricks 

He  was  wont  to  play — 
Oh,  sister,  you  feel 

What  I  can?tot  say." 


And  he  staggered  in 

Like  a  man  that's  broke ; 
Of  Charlie,  the  child. 

Now  he  seldom  ipoke ; 
Bnt  before  age  came 

He  was  white  as  snow, 
Such  a  power  th^  have 

O'er  our  lives  below. 


A.  H.  J. 
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THE  GEHENNA  OF  THE  JEWS. 
Bt  thk  author  of  "Jewish  Bukul  Ritbs,"  "  PAasom  Obsektances,"  &c. 

PART  I. 

[Tabnadical  and  Rabbinical  reference^  are  given  throaghout  this  article.  The  better  to  ttnderstatid 
their  valae,  it  should  be  remembered  t£at  to  every  pious  Jew  the  Talmud  and  Medrasb  approach  as  near 
as  possible  to  infallibility.  Space  does  not  admit  <n  giTine  an  acccmnt  of  these  marvelloua  monuments  of 
antiquity.  Enough  to  Know  that  the  stricter  sort  of  Israelites  regard  Ibem  with  a  reverence  second  only 
(if,  indeed,  second  at  all)  to  holy  writ.} 


SEVEN  things  are  eDumerated  by  the 
sages  *  as  having  been  created  before 
the  world,— 

1.  The  Uw. 

2.  Repentance. 

3-  The  Garden  of  Ellen. 

4.  Gehenna. 

5.  The  glorious  Throne  of  the  Most  High. 

6.  The  Holy  Tenaple. 

7.  The  Name  of  Messiah. 

Raschi,  an  ancient  commentator  of  the 
highest  consideration  among  the  Jews,  tones 
down  this  daring  piece  of  Rabbinical  dog- 
matism into  the  most  unpresuming  common- 
place, by  explaining  that  these  things  were 
not  actually  called  into  being  before  the 
world,  but  that  they  existed  in  God's  purpose, 
since  He  pre-ordained  that  He  would  create 
them. 

But  leaving  the  unnumbered  ages  of  divine 
predestination,  and  moving  fcward  to  a 
pcnnt  when  time  began  to  be  reckoned,  the 
Talmud  asserts  that  the  fire  of  Gehenna,  and 
the  mouth  of  the  pit  that  swallows  up  the 
ungodly,  were  created  on  the  evening  of  the 
sixth  day.t 

This  statement,  however,  is  not  allowed  to 
stand  withoutcontradiction,forthe  Medrash,! 
equal,  if  not  superior  in  weight  to  the 
Talmud  itself,  upholds  a  theory  of  its  own, 
and  in  reply  to  the  question — "Why  was  it 
not  said  in  reference  to  the  work  of  the 
second  day,  as  on  all  other  days,  '  And  God 
saw  that  it  was  good?"' § — makes  answer,  that 
the  customary  words  of  approval  are  want- 
ing, because  on  that  day  Gehenna  was 
created. 

As  to  tiie  purpose  that  Gehenna  was  des- 
tined to  fulfil  in  the  divine  economy,  the 
same  venerable  authority  ||  afiirms  that  God 
created  angels  on  the  second  day,  but  def&re 
Gehenna,  and  announced  to  them  that  it  was 
prepared  for  man  to  be  his  abiding-place,  if 
he  should  fall  into  sin.  In  another  place  H 
it  fiirthermore  relates  how  God  showed  to 
Moses  all  that  had  ever  been  done  in  the 

'  Talmnd,  Nedorun,  54.     f  PUMcliim,  54.     }  On  Geneii*. 

)  GcD.  i.  S.        11  On  Exodus.       U  On  Numben. 


world  before  he  was  bom,  and  all  that  would 
happen  afterwards— the  tribes  of  Israel  with 
all  their  principal  men— every  generation 
with  its  spiritual  leaders,  its  judges,  its  rulers, 
its  righteous,  and  its  wicked.  Last  of  all,  He 
laid  open  before  his  eyes  the  torments  of 
Gehenna,  and  in  answer  to  the  question, 
"  For  whom  is  this  prepared  ?  "  replio],  "  For 
the  wicked  and  transgressors."  Upon  this 
Moses  began  to  tremble  exceedingly,  but 
God  stilled  his  fears  by  words  spoken  about 
the  entrance  into  Canaan,  but  which  also, 
say  the  Rabbis,  had  a  double  reference,  and 
included  a  promise  of  deliverance  from  the 
punishment  of  Gehenna :  '*  I  have  caused 
thee  to  see  it  with  thine  eyes,  but  thou  shall 
not  go  over  thither,"  * 

It  is  needless,  perhaps,  to  point  out  that 
this  account  of  the  divine  purpose  in  the 
creation  of  Gehenna  is  not  exactly  accordant 
with  the  declaration  that  hell  is  "  prepared 
/or  tht  devil  and  his  angels^*  t 

With  respect  to  the  position  tA  Gdiemia, 
there  seems  to  be  the  usual  amount  of  diver- 
sity of  opinion  amongst  the'Rabbis.  A  large 
and  influential  body  maintain  %  that  it  is 
above  the  heavens.  The  word  used  is 
Rakeah,§  and  in  explanation  of  this  term  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  universal  belief 
amongst  the  Jews  \\  portions  out  the  sky  and 
all  that  is  beyond  it  into  seven  divisions, 
each  of  which  has  its  own  proper  name  and 
purpose.  In  the  sixth  of  these,  known  by 
the  Hebrew  title  of  Mechown,5f  are  said  to 
be  laid  up  treasures  of  evil  snow,  scalding 
water,  evU  hail,  malignant  dews,  hurricanes 
and  noxious  vapours,  each  of  which  has  its 
own  storehouse,  ^rded  by  a  door  of  fire. 
Hiese  are  the  various  agents  that  are  used  in 
the  torment  of  Gehenna.  Conmiaiting  upon 
their  power  of  inflicting  injury,  Raschi  points 
out  that  the  snow  and  hail  and  water  are  not 
such  as  we  have  ever  had  any  experience  of 
in  this  world,  but  are  special  creations  for 


*  Deut.  xjtiiv.  4.  t  Uatt.  XzT.  41. 

t  Talmud,  Tomid,  32.  i  ypH 
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the  punishment  of  the  wicked.  They  are 
discharged  in  torrents  upon  their  head.* 
And  this,  say  the  Rabbis,  is  the  meaning  of 
Daaiel  vii.  lo  :  "A  fiery  stream  issued  and 
came  forth  from  before  him;"  f>.,  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked  proceeds  from  the 
throne  of  God  Himsdf. 

The  Medzasfa  t  thinks  that  a  foretaste  of 
tiiis  desolating  rirer  of  fire  has  already  been 
given  to  men,  when  it  says  that  every  drop 
of  water  that  fell  upon  the  earth  at  the  time 
of  the  flood  had  been  previously  heated  in 
Gehenna.  JRiischi  is  also  of  opinion  that 
whenever  there  is  a  famine  in  the  world,  it  is 
caused  by  a  few  drops  of  this  destructive 
fluid  coming  down,  and  mingling  imper- 
ceptibly with  the  rain. 

Other  Rabbis  will  have  it  that  Gehenna  is 
not "  above  the  heavens  "  at  all,  but  that  it 
lies  "  behind  the  dark  mountains  " — an  ex- 
pres^on  which  is  understood  to  denote  the 
pathlen  wastes  that  stretch  b^wd  the  habit- 
able regions  of  the  earth.  Others,  again, 
attempt  to  fix  the  position  of  Gehenna  by  say- 
ing that  it  is  a  near  neighbour  to  the  Garden 
of  £den,t  and  that  there  is  only  a  thumb's 
breadth  between  them ;  or,  as  oUiers  con- 
tend, that  they  are  divided  by  a  wall.  The 
value  of  this  piece  of  top<^raphical  informa- 
ticHi  would  not  be  lessened  if  the  sages 
could  only  agree  amongst  themselves  as  to 
the  quarter  in  which  we  are  to  look  for 
Eden. 

Of  the  name  Gahinnom§ — ^better  known 
to  £n^h  readers  as  Gehenna — it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  it  means  "  the  valley  of 
Hiuuan  "  || — a  filthy  place  close  to  Jenisalemf 
where  all  sorts  of  r^se  were  thxown.  Hence 
its  name  easily  and  naturally  became  a 
:^onym  for  everything  that  was  foul  and 
loathsome.  Hot  ashes,  says  Aben-Ezra,  were 
sometimes  carried  there,  so  that  a  smoke 
went  up,  and  gave  rise  to  the  universal 
belief  that  it  was  one  of  the  three  doors 
of  faeE  This  idea  is  not  confined  to  the 
superstitious  or  illiterate,  but  is  to  be  found 
in  the  teaching  of  the  Talmud,  followed  by 
Raschi,  Aben-Ezra,  and  a  host  of  distin- 
guished audiotities.  Tim  is  also  mentioned 
with  favour  by  Mendelssohn  himself  the 
great  patron  of  the  modem  school  of  Re< 
formers. 

The  gates  (rf  hell  are  placed  as  ktk- 
Iows:S» 

One  in  the  wilderness,  authority  bong 


'  Talmud,  ChagfKgn,  13, 
t  Mednuh  on  EcclctiuM . 


i  On  Geneti). 

I  Seo  Jer.  xix.  3  ud  3  King^xiii.  to. 
1  Tslmud,  Iromi,  19. 


claimed  from  Numbers  xvi.  33:  "They  and 
all  that  appertained  to  them  went  down 
alive  into  the  pit,"  where  the  pit  is  in  He- 
brew Shaol,*  one  of  the  names  of  helL  This 
incident,  it  is  needless  to  say,  happened  in 
the  wilderness. 
The  second  in  the  sea.  Jonah  ii.  s :  "  Out 
tlie  vall^  of  hell  cried  I,"  where  the  same 
word  Shaol  occurs. 

The  third  is  in  Jemsalem.  Isaiah  xxn.  9 : 
"  Saith  the  Lord,  whose  fire  is  in  Zion,  and 
his  furnace  in  Jerusalem,"  where  the  com- 
mentators explain  that  "fire  in  Zion"  means 
Gehenna,  and  that "  the  furnace  in  Jerusalem  " 
is  its  door. 

Rabbi  Jochanan  Ben  Zacchai,  a  name  of 
high  repute  among  the  sages  of  Israel,  is  vent- 
precise  in  his  description,  and  says  that  near 
to  Jerusal^  is  Ga-Een-Hinnom,t "  the  valley 
of  the  son  of  Hinnom,"  where  stand  two 
palm-trees,  from  between  which  smoke  arises. 
"This,"  he  Gontiaues,  is  the  gate  of 
Gehenna."  J 

Tophet  is  another  name  by  which  this 
valley  ci  honors  is  also  known.  '"For 
Tophet  is  wdained  of  old ;  yea,  for  the 
king  it  is  prepared:  he  hath  made  it  deep 
and  large :  the  pile  thereof  is  fire  and  much 
wood ;  the  breath  erf  the  Lord,  like  a  stream 
of  brimstone,  doth  kindle  it"  (Isa.  xxx. 
33).  Aben-Ezra  points  out  that  this  name 
was  applied  to  it  on  account  of  the  fiJth 
(in  Hebrew  r^iyis,  Tenii^t)  which  was 
thrown  ther^  and  which  made  it  a  vast 
abominaticm.  This  title  at  once  became 
current  as  a  i^rnonym  for  Gehenna  (hell). 
As  to  the  ecology  of  the  word  Tophet, 
Talmud  points  out  that  it  agnifies  "  com- 
pliance with  persuasion,"  §  meaning  that  if  a 
man  ;^Ids  to  the  seductive  infiuenoe  of  the 
evil  inclination,  Tophet  (Geheima)  is  his 
place.  II 

Gehenna  is  describedlT  as  being  without 
bounds.  But  this  definition  is  too  vague  for 
the  Medrash,**  which  lays  down  the  doctrine 
that  Egypt  was  equal  in  size  to  the  sixtieth 
part  of  Cush,  that  Cush  was  equal  to  the 
sixtieth  part  of  the  world,  and  that  the  world 
itself  is  like  the  lid  of  a  saucepan  m  com- 
parison of  Gehenna.  The  same  authoritf> 
with  a  quickness  of  perce^ioa  for  time  and 
distance  that  does  credit  to  its  powers  of 
duenratioa  under  snnewhat  ui&vourable 
circumstances,  goes  cm.  to  say  that  it  would 


i  Talmad,  Sncck,  31.  1  Troven  tq. 

||;For  otkcT  nuBe*  bj  which  OMplam  «t  tonDcnt  b  knw 
ee  "  Tcwi«h  BurUl  Riu*.''  Good  Words,  Awnut,  l8l!»>„  ^  I 
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take  two  thousand  one  hundred  years  to  walk 
across  Gehenna. 

But,  whatever  its  dimensions  maybe,  its 
appetite  is  insatiable,  for  its  ceaseless  excla- 
matiw  is,  "  Give  t  give  I  Bring  me  moFe 
wicked  to  devour  !"* 

Its  daikness  also  is  so  densely  impene- 
trable that  th^  who  are  imprisoned  there 
cover  their  bodies  with  it  instead  of  with 
garments.  It  was  a  portion  this,  says  the 
Medra5b,t  which  settled  down  apon  the  land 
of  Egypt  as  one  of  its  plagues,  when  "  they 
saw  not  one  another,  neither  rose  any  from 
his  pla<x  for  three  days  "  (Exod.  x.  33). 

The  punishment  of  Crehenna  om^sts  cS 
the  extremes  of  burning  and  freezing,  the 
Medrash  distinctiy  affirming  that  it  is  half 
fire  and  half  hail  Its  duration  will  vary 
according  to  the  guilt  of  the  offender,  as  will 
presently  be  seen. 

At  the  Day  of  Judgment  all  mankind  will 
be  divided,  not  as  ChristiaDS  believe  into  Acv, 
bnt  into  t/^ee  classes — 

1.  The  perfecdy  righteous. 

2.  The  perfectly  wicked. 

3.  Those  who  are  not  perfectly  righteous, 
and  who  are  not  entirely  wicked. 

Of  these,  the  first  will  instantly  be  "  written 
down  and  sealed  "  (to  keep  up  the  Rabbinical 
mode  <^  expression)  to  evedasting  life,  and 
the  second  will  in^ntly  be  "written  down 
and  sealed"  to  everiasting  death.§  The 
third  will  be  sent  away  to  Gehenna,  uke  the 
second,  hut,  unlike  them,  will  be  brought  up 
again  when  the  time  <tf  Iheir  pnni^ment  is 
over. 

To  this  last  class  belong  (with  certain  ex- 
ceptions, which  will  be  hereafter  noted)  the 
sinners  of  Israel  Between  these  and  the 
«vil-doers  from  among  the  nations  of  the  world, 
abroad  line  of  distinction  seems  to  be  drawn; 
while  both  are  ctmdemned  to  Gehenna,  the 
punisluDaent  of  Isradites  lasts  f<H:  a  twelve- 
month only,  at  the  e:q»rati(»i  of  which  time 
they  are  burnt  to  ashes,  and  the  wind  carries 
the  dust,  and  causes  it  to  fikU  beneath  ihc 
feet  of  the  righteous.  And  tiiis,  say  the 
Kabbis,  is  what  is  meant  in  Malachi  iv.  3 : 
"  And  ye  shall  tread  down  the  wicked ;  for 
they  shall  be  ashes  under  the  soles  of  your 
feet  in  the  day  that  I  shall  do  this,  saith  the 
Lord  of  Hosts." 

This  doctrine  is  taught  by  the  Talmud  in  a 
g^eat  many  different  ways,  but  always  with 
much  positiveness  as  to  ^e  future  release  and 

salvation  of  Israel.   It  would  be  profitless 
and  wearisome  to  quote  passages  in  support 
of  teaching  which  no  orthodox  Jew  would  ever 
be  betrayed  into  doubting 

Some  authorities  go  so&r  as  to  promise  not 
only  a  speedy  deliverance  frffln  die  place  of 
torment,  but  that  none  of  the  circumcised 
shall  ever  enter  it.*   But  what,  then,  will  be- 
come of  those  among  the  Israelites,  who  by 
reason  of  their  evil  deeds  deserve  this  doom  ? 
Are  they  to  be  allowed  to  mingle  without 
notice  in  the  crowd  of  the  faithful  ?   Not  at 
all.   Neither  then:  descent  from  Abraham  nor 
their  <nrcumcision  will  help  them,  for  there 
is  an  angel  who  is  specially  charged  with  the 
duty  of  disguising  tiie  sign  of  t^e  covenant 
whidk  they  btiar  in  their  person.t   This  done, 
Gehenna  opens  its  mouth  and  swallows  them 
up. 

But  so  great  is  the  divine  compassion,  that 
even  when  standing  on  the  very  brink  of  the 
pit  of  destruction,  the  wicked  are  summoned 
to  repent.^    Some,  however,  will  have  it  that 
this  refers  only  to  transgressors  taken  from 
the  nations  of  the  earth  (Gentiles),  but  that, 
as  far  as  the  wicked  of  Israel  are  concerned, 
the  fire  of  Gehenna  refuses  to  consume  them 
on  account  of  the  heavenly  precepts  and  or- 
dinances which  diey  have  observed.  This 
last  assertion  is  repeated  over  and  over  again 
by  Talmudical  writers,  with  various  illustra- 
tions, but  always  as  a  piece  of  sel&evident 
doctrine.    Thus,  for  exan^le,  it  is  laid 
down  §  that  the  wicked  of  Israel  cannot  be 
destroyed  in  the  place  of  torment,  for  as  the 
altar  was  preserved  from  being  burnt  by  a 
plate  of  gold  which  lay  on  the  top,  so  the 
Israelites,  who  are  possessed  of  quahties 
more  precious  than  gold,  are  preservol  amid 
the  consuming  fires  of  Gehenna. 

For  the  faithful,  then,  their  detention  in 
the  place  of  torment  will  be  only  that  their 
purification  from  the  sins  of  earth  may  be 
complete,  and  that  they  may  be  fitted  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  bliss  of  Paradise.  Why, 
asks  the  Medrash,  Q  are  Israelites  compared 
to  sand  ?   Because  as  sand,  which  in  i^elf  & 
rough  and  incohesive,  is  nevertheless  sub- 
jected  to  the  action  of  fire,  and  forms  an 
important  ingredient  in  the  composition  of 
glass,  after  which  all  its  roughness  disappears, 
and  it  becomes  transparent;  so  the  Israel- 
ites, who  are  rough  with  iniquity,  are  made 

'  Modrub  on  Eaodiu. 

t  CoiupaTe  I  Cor.  vii. :  "  It  any  man  called  being  circum- 
cised  ?  Let  him  not  b*cotBe  uncircnmciMd,: "  whore  AJford 
(Giredc  TmI.)  tayi  that  thia  vnt  ilone  by  a  lur^cal  oiMntioo, 
and  that  the  practice  wat  adopted  by  those  who  wished  to 
appear  like  the  Gentile*,  and  to  ca«t  off  tbdr  ancient  faith 
and  habiu. 

*  T«lina(],  Avodcs  Zora,  17.  '                t  On  FtrnJnf^ 

*  laJmod,  Rububonini,  16. 

1  See  Dftaiel  lii.  a  :  "  Aad  aiaaj  of  then  that  Blogp  in  tba 
Qiut  of  tbtt  Mith  ihaU  aMake,  mua  to  nrailaatiac  Mb,  tad. 
■oaa  to  Asm  ud  crcriMtiiiK  coBtoRpki" 
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to  pass  through  the  flames  of  Gehenna,  and 
come  forth  pure  as  crystal.  And  this,  say 
the  Rabbis,  is  the  meaning  6f  God's  pre- 
cious pTxnnise  to  his  people  by  the  mouth  of 
Isaiah  (diap.  xliii.  a)—-"  When  thou  walkest 
through  the  fire,  thou  shalt  not  be  burned  ; 
neither  shall  the  flame  kindle  upon  thee." 
It  is  the  man's  sin,  and  not  himself,  that  will 
be  consumed. 

The  wicked  from  among  the  Gentiles,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  sent  away  to  Gehenna, 
and  their  punishment  is  everlasting.  For 
these  there  is  no  escape  and  no  remission  of 
suffering.  On  this  point  the  Talmud  is  very 
precise,  and  declares  *  that  they  will  be 
iudged  f  from  generation  to  generation.  In 
a  case  like  this  it  is  important  to  give  the 
Hebrew  words  as  they  stand — nVl'n  'n'n^ 
—the  literal  translation  being  "throughout 
all  generations,"  or,  as  we  should  say,  "for 
ever  and  ever,"  It  clenches  the  matter  by 
affinning  that  there  will  sooner  be  an  end  to 
Gehenna  itself  than  to  their  torments,  and  t 
that  God  himself  constantly  ministers  strength 
to  them,  so  that  they  may  have  the  power  to 
endure  their  punishment  without  being  con- 
sumed. 

Attention  is  specially  called  to  these  state- 
ments, which  are  far  from  standing  alone  in 
the  writings  of  the  Rabbis,  because  disin- 
genuous, or  else  ignorant,  efforts  have  from 
time  to  time  been  made  to  show  that  the 
eternity  of  punishment  is  an  invention  of 
Christianity,  and  that  the  doctrine  never 
found  place  among  God's  elder  people. 
Whatever  Jews  may  make  it  convenient  to 
believe  at -the  present  day,  either  about  them- 
selves or  others,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than 
that  their  forefathers  were  unalterably  con- 
vinced of  the  existence  of  a  place  of  torment, 
where  certain  of  the  wicked — but  not  all — 
v.'ould  expiate  their  sins  by  a  never-ending 
punishment. 

Every  man  at  his  birth,  says  the  Talmud,§ 
has  a  share  allotted  to  him  both  in  Paradise 
and  Gehenna.  He  is  at  liberty  to  live  as  he 
pleases,  for  perfect  freedom  of  will  is  allowed 
to  him,  according  to  the  well-known  Rab- 
binical saying,  that  everything  is  in  the  power 
of  God,  except  the  way  of  man — meaning 
that  it  is  left  to  each  human  being  to  follow 
good  or  evil  as  his  own  inclination  may  lead 
him.  If  he  lives  il/,  he  forfeits  his  share  in 
Paradise,  and  another  man  gets  it.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  lives  itfel/,  he  loses  his 
share  in  Gehenna,  and  some  one  else  takes  it. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  some  of  the  most 

*  Raghaihoaim,  16.  f  Equivalent  to  "pnniabed." 
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ancient  and  venerated  c£  the  Rabbis  have 
denied  the  existence  of  Gehenna  as  a  pUue; 
but  none  of  them — not  even  the  great  &ther  ! 
of  mediseval  scepticism,  Moimonides,  himself 
— has  ventured  to  question  the  state  of  punish- 
ment after  death.    Mention  is  made  in  die 
Medrash*  of  a  certain  illustrious  teacher,  " 
who  rises  up  and  maintains  that  there  is  no 
Gehenna.    But  he  immediately  qualifies  and  i 
explains  his  denial  by  going  on  to  say  that  ' 
the  sun  now  shines  through  cloud  and  vapour,  ^ 
which  mitigate  its  heat,  and  make  it  endur- 
able, but  that  at  the  last  day  it  will  pour  doivn 
its  full  strength  upon  the  wicked,  and  that 
this  will  be  their  punishment  of  Are.   This,  , 
it  is  said,  is  what  is  meant  by  the  prophet , 
Malachi,iv.  i,  "  For,  behold,  the  day  cometh. 
that  shall  bum  as  an  oven ;  and  all  the  proud, 
yea,  and  all  that  do  wickedly,  shall  be  stubble : 
and  the  day  that  cometh  shall  bum  them  up."' 

But  a  second  Rabbi,  of  equal  authority 
with  the  first,  is  disinclined  to  accept  this  ^ 
interpretation,  and  prefers  one  of  his  own  to  . 
the  effect  that,  instead  of  a  local  Gehenna,  , 
a  fire  will  come  fortli  from  the  body  of  ths 
wicked  themselves,  and  will  bum  them  up. 
"  Your  breath,  as  fire,  shall  devour  you " 
{Isa.  xxxiii.  ii). 

From  whatever  source,  however,  the  punish- 
ment may  come — whether  from  a  pit  filled  , 
with  raging  flames,  or  from  the  sun  shining  | 
with  the  full  power  of  its  fiery  strength,  or  I 
from  the  combustion  of  a  sinner's  own  body  > 
— no  Jewish  teacher  of  credit,  tintil  modem 
days,  has  ever  doubted  that  it  would  be  ex-  ^ 
cruciating,  and,  in  certain  fixed  cases,  eternal.  ^ 

As  to  the  feelings  of  dread  with  which  the  i 
remembrance  of  Gehenna  has  been  found  to 
affect  even  the  devoutest  of  the  sages,  it  will 
not  be  beside  the  present  purpose  to  mention 
the  case  of  Rabbi  Jochanan  Ben  Zacchai. 
which  comes  down  to  us  on  the  authority  o!  j 
the  Talmud.!    When  this  great  and  holy  I 
man  lay  a  dying,  his  pupils  came  in  to  core- 
fort  him,  and  found  him  weeping  bitterlv. 
Greatly  astonished,  they  inquired,  "  Rabi  i, 
thou  Light  of  Israel,  thou  Right-hand  Pillar  | 
of  the  House  of  God,  why  dost  thou  weep  ?  i 
"  If,"  replied  the  dying  teacher,  "  I  were  about  : 
to  be  led  before  a  king  of  flesh  and  blood, 
who  is  himself  here  to-day  and  to-morro^.^ 
the  grave,  his  wTath,  should  he  be  angry  with 
me,  will  not  last  for  ever.    If  he  binds  mi-'j 
it  is  not  for  everlasting.    If  he  kills  me,  my  i 
death  is  not  for  ever.    I  might,  perhaps.  ' 
pacify  him  with  words,  or  buy  my  release 
with  monejf.    But  even  then  I  should  have 
wept  to  thmk  of  the  greatness^ mypeg};, 
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And  now  that  they  are  leading  me  before  the 
i  King  of  kings,  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He 
who  livedi  and  abideth  for  ever  and  ever  I — 
1  who,  if  He  is  angiy  with  me,  his  wrath  is 
everlasting.  If  He  binds  me,  his  binding  is 
eternal.  If  he  kills  me,  it  is  for  ever.  Whore 
I  dare  not  tiy  to  pacify  with  words  or  to  bribe 
with  mooey — and,  not  only  so,  but  when  I 
see  that  there  lie  before  me  two  ways,  one  to 
Gehenna,  and  the  other  to  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  and  that  I  know  not  in  which  of  these 
two  they  win  lead  me — 'Shall  I  not  weep?" 

That  the  pdins  of  Gehenna  allow  of  miti- 
gation  in  certain  cases  is  a  doctrine  most 
firmly  held  and  taught  by  the  sages.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  tears  which  the  wicked  shed 
in  the  place  of  torment  are  supposed  to  cool 
the  intensity  of  the  fire.*  And  this,  they  say, 
is  the  meaning  of  Psalm  Ixmv.  6,  "Who 
passing  through  the  valley  of  Baca  "  (Hebrew, 
"  weeping")  "  make  it  a  wdL"  Then,  again, 
the  Talmudt  bas  a  curious  story  to  the  effect 
that  when  the  earth  swallowed  up  Korah  his 
sons  did  not  actually  go  down  with  him  to 
the  lowest  depths  of  Gehenna.  They  repented 
of  their  sin,  even  in  the  very  act  of  descend- 
ing into  the  r^ons  of  torment,  and  God 
commaaded  the  pit  to  provide  for  them  a 
separate  place  of  lesser  pain  where  they  sing 
perpetual  hymns  of  praise.  This  is  said  to 
expldn  the  heading  of  certain  Psalms,  "for 
the  son.s  of  Korah,"  or  "  of  the  sons  of 
Korah."  See  Psalms  xliv.  to  xlbc.,  and  also 
Ixxxiv.,  Ixxxv.,  bcxxvii.,  and  bczxviii. 

So,  tco,  when  Absalom  was  going  down 
headlong  into  Gehenna,  and  David  bemuled 
him  with  exceeding  bitter  lamentation,  it  is 
the  opicion  of  the  sages  that  as  often  as  the 
broken-hearted  king  cried  out  "  My  son,  my 
son,"  it  had  the  effect  of  drawing  him  up  one 
degree  from  the  nethermost  place  of  torment  J 
But  the  good  deeds,  and  specially  the 
prayers,  of  the  righteous,  have  the  effect  of 
delivering  souls  from  the  pains  of  Gehenna.  § 
In  illustration  of  this  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  for  eleven  months  after  the  death  of  a 
parent  all  male  Jews  are  bound  to  the  daily 
recital  of  a  form  of  devotion  known  as  "  the 
Kaddish."  This  is  done  pubHcly  in  the  syna- 
gogue. A  break  occurs  in  the  service,  and 
all  of  a  sudden  three  or  four  of  the  congre- 
gation begin  to  sway  themselves  heavily 
t>ackwaids  and  Hmnraids,  while  they  chant  out 
voids,  which  in  their  English  equivalent  run 
as  follows : — 

"May  His  great  name  be  magnified  and 
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sanctified  throughout  the  world  which  He  hath 
created  according  to  His  own  good  pleasure : 
may  He  establish  his  kingdom,  while  ye  live  in 
your  dajrs,  and  while  all  the  house  of  Israel 
be  living ;  speedily,  even  time  quickly  coming, 
and  say  ye  Amen." 

To  which  the  congregation  responds — 

"  May  His  great  name  be  blessed,  may  it 
be  adored  for  ever,  even  for  ever  and  ever." 

After  which  they  proceed — 

"  May  the  supplications  and  entreaties  of 
all  the  house  of  Israel  be  accepted  in  the 
presence  of  their  Father  who  is  in  heaven, 
and  say  ye  Amen  ;"  with  more  to  like  effect. 

This  is  repeated  every  day  for  eleven 
months,  after  which  it  is  ^continued,  except 
on  each  returning  anniversary  of  the  parent's 
death,  when  the  use  of  "  the  Kaddish  "  b  a 
point  of  most  inexorable  obligation.  So 
careful  indeed  are  even  the  laxest  Jews  to 
recite  it  upon  these  occasions,  that  it  would  be 
easy  to  reckon  up  examples  of  men  who  sel- 
dom or  never  are  seen  in  their  place  in  the 
synagogue,  who  comply  to  the  full  with  Gen- 
tile usages — who  eat  pork  and  other  abo- 
minations— and  who  are  yet  punctual,  and  to 
all  appearance  devout,  in  performing  this 
rite.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  last  thing  of  all  that 
a  Jew  would  bring  himself  to  give  up.  As 
be  recites  his  '*  Kaddish  "  for  the  sake  of  his 
departed  parents,  so,  when  his  own  time 
comes,  he  hopes  tiiat  his  sons  may  remember 
to  say  it  for  hint 

The  prevailing  use  of  "the  Kaddish"  is 
founded  on  a  belief  lliat  it  is  of  most  potent 
virtue  in  delivering  from  the  torments  of 
Gehenna.  A  year  is  the  ordmary  time 
allotted  for  a  soul  to  remain  in  thef  fire,  which 
purifies  it  from  all  its  earthly  stains,  and 
makes  it  capable  of  the  undisturbed  enjoy- 
ment of  Paradise.  But  children  are  supposed 
to  be  so  thoroughly  satisfied  about  the  merits 
of  their  deceased  parents  as  to  have  no  room 
for  doubting  that  they  will  pass  through  the 
purgatorial  regions  much  more  rapidly  than 
their  neighbours.  Firm  in  this  conviction, 
therefore,  it  would  be  a  discredit  to  the 
memory  of  die  departed  to  suppose  it  possible 
that  they  should  be  detained  in  Gehenna  for 
the  full  time  assigned  to  the  ungodly.  So  at 
the  end  of  eleven  months  liiey  leave  off  say- 
ing "  the  Kaddish." 

This  favourite  form  of  devotion  dates  back 
to  the  time  of  Rabbi  Khiva,  revered  by 
orthodox  Israelites  as  not  the  least  worthy  of 
the  Talmudical  sages,  and  owes  its  origin  to 
the  following  curious  legend  : — 

In  the  course  of  his  rambles  this  holy 
Rabbi  was  greatly  astonished  one  day  to  see 
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a  man  pass  hurriedly  before  him  with  terror 
and  anguish  written  on  his  face.  He  was 
bearing  a  load  of  wood,  beneath  which  a 
beast  of  burden  might  have  sank.  Notwith- 
standii^  its  enormous  weight,  the  man's  pace 
was  rapid.  He  seemed  to  be  impelled  .by 
some  unseen  power  wtuch  was  dnving  him 
on,  for  every  now  and  then  he  sivang  forward 
just  as  a  tired  horse  does  when  it  feels  the 
whip.  A  thrill  of  awe  passed  over  the  Rabbi 
while  he  watched  the  <aoadiing  figure  as  it 
scoured  across  the  plain.  It  seoned  as  if  he 
were  in  the  presence  <tf  some  great  mystery. 
What  could  it  mean  ? 

"  Ho  t  you  sir ! "  he  shouted  out  at  last, 
"whither  are  you  goin^  in  such  a  huny? 
And  why  are  you  breaking  your  back  with 
such  a  load?" 

"  Stop  me  not,"  gasped  the  wood-bearer, 
"  stop  s\e  not,  for  evexy  momenat  that  I  stay 
here  demons  flog  me  with  scorpions;"  and 
then  with  a  cry  of  anguish  he  set  off  wildly 
again. 

"Bat  can  I  not  hdp you? "shouted the 
Kabbi  after  hun.  *'  If  you  are  a  slave  to  some 
cruel  master,  I  will  fetch  the  noney  to  Ixty 
your  freedom.'* 

Alas,  alas ! "  sighed  the  other,  while  for 
a  moment  he  slackened  his  pace,  "Your 
kindness  moves  me  deeply,  good  sir;  but 
I  sm^e  one  who  is  not  to  be  bribed  with 
money.  Your  offer  is  friendly,  but  it  only 
aggravates  my  torment." 

"Who  are  you,  then?"  demanded  the 
Rabbi,  whose  interest  in  the  luckless  port^ 
had  by  this  time  so  completely  mastered  his 
usual  gravity,  that  he  found  himself  tanning 
as  &8t  as  his  legs  could  toudi  the  gzouad,  ^ 
order  to  overtake  him. 

Once  more  die  flyii^  6gure  8toi^>ed. 

"  Hinder  me  noV'  lie  wailed  in  a  voice  of 
pain ;  "  hinder  me  not,  as  you  value  yoiu: 
own  soul.  Do  not  ask  who  I  am.  J^ough 
to  know  that  I  am-  a  wretched  one,  who  for 
the  unrepented  sins  of  life  am  doomed  to 
gather  piles  of  wood  on  which  to  bum  my 
body." 

Rabbi  Khiva  fell  back  amazed.  His  flesh 
began  to  creep  as  he  asked  himself— Was  it 
possible  that  he  was  really  in  the  presence  of 
one  of  the  lost  ?  His  terrco'  lasted  but  for  a 
moment  Instantly  recovering  his  self-pos- 
session, the  Rabbi's  whole  soul  was  absorbed 
in  the  one  thought  <^  helping  the  miserable 
sufferer  that  stood  trembling  before  him. 

"What  have  you  done?"  he  Inquired. 
"And  how  long  is  your  punishment  to  last?" 

"Mode  me  not  by  asking  what  have  I 
done?  which  of  God's  laws  have  I  not 
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broken  ?  Nothing  can  now  avail  to  help  me. 
Too  late !  too  late ! "  and  with  a  pierciog 
shriek  he  again  da^ed  forward,  at  a  pace 
that  would  soon  have  carried  him  out  of 
sight 

But  Rabbi  Khiva  was  reserved  to  know  i 
his  namei  if  <Kily  that  he  might  remanbo: 
him  in  his  praj^n.  Putting  fotlb  sdi  his 
strength,  therefore,  he  caught  him  ap  once 
more,  and  in  a  few  l»x>ken  sentences  leatnt 
the  fugitive's  name,  as  well  as  the  name  of 
the  pkce  in  which  he  had  lived.  It  was 
miles  and  miles  away ;  but  urged  by  an  un- 
conquerable impulse.  Rabbi  Khira  lost  do 
time  in  setting  out  for  the  town. 

In  reply  to  his  inquiries  after  the  wood- 
bearer's  wife,  "Do  yo\i  ask  for  that  repro- 
bate?" said  a  decent  diopkeeper  to  whom 
he  had  addressed  himself.  "  What  day  of  the 
year  is  there  on  which  she  does  not  commit 
some  new  adultery  ?  Speak  no  more  of  her ! 
She  is  not  a  fit  subject  for  talk." 

"  But  has  she  no  son  ?  "  asked  the  discon- 
certed Rabbi,  who  &»md  himself  suspect 
of  evil  designs  on  account  of  his  anxiety  to  : 
£nd  the  abwe  of  this  worthless  womta. 

"  Yes,  she  has  a  son,"  his  informant  went 
on,  "  a  worthy  ofispnng  such  abandoned 
parents;  for  the  faUier robbed  our  synagogue, 
of  which  he  was  treasurer,  and  ended  a  life 
of  hypoarisy  by  a  deed  of  shame  which  has 
caused  his  memory  to  stink.  But  no  more 
of  him.    He  lies  in  his  dishonoured  grave." 

"  And  the  son  i "  inquired  the  Babbi,  for 
his  informant  seemed  to  have  forg<tften  all 
about  him  in  bis  mdigoation  at  tlw  fiuher^ 
sins. 

"  Oh  1  he  is  not  circumcised,  though  he  is 
now  more  tiian  four  years  old,  and  he  lives 
according  to  the  ways  of  the  Gentiles." 

-  Sick  at  heart  with  this  tale  of  sin,  the  good 
Rabbi  still  detormmed  within  himself  to  try 
if  anything  could  be  dcme  to  rescue  this 
hapless  duld,  and  bring  him  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  one  true  God.  But  it  must  needs 
be  a  work  of  time  and  patience,  so  he  took 
up  his  quarters  in  the  town,  and  by-and-by 
managed  to  attract  the  boy's  notice.  He 
turned  out  to  be  wild,  headstrong,  and  pas- 
sionate to  a  degree,  that  sometimes  frightened 
the  Rabbi,  and  made  him  almost  despair  of 
the  good  work  that  he  had  taken  in  hand. 
Litde  by  Uttle,  however,  he  succeeded  io 
weaning  him  from  his  bad  companions  in  the 
streets,  and  very  slowly  and  wearily  he  taught 
him  the  earliest  rudiments  of  sacred  know- 
ledge. It  was  a  task  that  none  but  a  heart 
sustained  by  divine  love  could  hope  to  cany 
to  a  successful  issue.  And  so  for  long  loooti^ 
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Rabbi  Khiva  hoped  and  waited.  He  thought 
he  saw  some  q>arks  of  nobler  promise  in  his 
intractable  pupil's  mind,  and  his  patient 
trustfulness  was  not  destined  to  be  disap- 
pointed. First  all  the  lad  was  induced  to 
submit  to  circumdsion.  Then  be  seemed  to 
take  pleasure  in  accompanying  his  teacher  to 
the  synagogue,  and  be^n  to  learn  some 
simple  prayers,  which  the  good  Rabbi  heard 
him  repeat  every  day. 

Years  had  now  passed,  and  Rabbi  Khiva 
was  making  preparations  for  returning  to  his 
native  town,  when  in  a  vision  of  the  night  he 
saw  the  same  wood-carrier  who  had  so 
strangely  appeared  to  him  in  days  gone  by. 
But  the  &shion  of  his  face  was  altered,  and 


the  Rabbi  noticed  with  delight  that  he  had 
lost  his  look  of  frightened  anguish,  and  that 
he  now  walked  erect    His  load  was  gone. 

"  Yes,  I  am  free  at  last,"  he  said,  in  answer 
to  the  Rabbi's  wimdering  gaze;  ''eternal 
thanks  to  you — ^for  the  prayers  wmch  you  so 
patiently  taught  my  son  have  delivered  me." 

It  was  "  the  Kaddish  "  which  Rabbi  Kliiva 
had  taught  his  young  pupil,  and  indeed  had 
specially  composed  for  his  use.  And  now  its 
virtue  had  received  the  attestation  of  a  spirit 
from  the  other  world!  What  more  was 
needed  to  proclaim  its  efficacy  ?  From  that 
day  forward  it  became  an  ordinance  in  Israel 
that  sons  should  dutifully  redte  it  for  the  con- 
solation and  reUef  of  their  departed  parents. 
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IN  an  argument  two  reasons  generally 
strengthen ;  in  an  illustration,  two  figures 
generally  weaken.  Why  ?  Because,  when 
the  understanding  sees  a  thing  clearly,  the 
additional  e3q)lanation  by  illustration  wearies 
and  darkens;  but,  though  the  reason  is 
alreacty  convinced,  every  additional  ground 
of  belief  widens  &e  spiritual  horizon. 

"Grave  sweet  melody,"  Psalm  xcii.,  Scot- 
tish version.  It  is  such  music  as  reminds 
one  of  the  saying  that  "  an  expression  of 
serious  tenderness  is  the  family  likeness  of 
the  children  of  God." 


A  field  of  wheat  at  an  early  stage  of  its 
growth  is  seen  pining  and  yellowing  as  if  it 
were  about  to  die.  It  is  at  the  particular 
time  when  the  plant  iias  extracted  all  the 
nourishment  from  the  decaying  seed-grain  at 
the  root,  and  has  not  yet  established  its  own 
connection  with  the  soil.  The  fanners  in 
Scotland  call  it  thcsfiafuir^g-drasA — ^in  English, 
itrswamtagsidiMss.  It  seems  a  law  that  every 
decided  progress  in  ii^ure  or  in  man  should 
have  a  crisis  of  this  kind — no  change  to  a 
higher  form  of  life  without  a  temporary 
reverse.  The  stoning  of  a  peach,  the  denti- 
tion of  a  child,  tells  of  iL  Is  not  death  itself 
our  weaning  skkness  f 

If  our  eyesight  were  microscopic,  we  could 
not  enjoy  the  most  common  things  around 
us.  We  are  indebted  to  our  defect  of  vision 
as  wdl  as  to  our  possession  of  it.   Blindness  i 


to  the  little  fauhs  of  those  about  us  in  the 
social  and  &mily  circle  is  as  necessary. 
Some  have  it  by  a  natural  obtuseness,  some 
by  an  overweening  partiality.  To  some  it 
comes  by  the  habit  of  constant  association,  and 
to  others,  from  seeing  that  the  little  faults  are 
connected  with  higher  excellences.  When  we 
have  arrived  at  it  in  this  last  way,  and  the 
faults,  or  rather  foibles,  do  not  touch  the 
moral  nature,  it  k  best  for  us  to  let  our  cri- 
tical facohy  slumber  fox  the  small  sad  near, 
and  keep  it  wakeful  far  more  important 
things— "  fallii^  into  a  trance,  but  having 
our  eyes  open." 

Friendswill  not  believe  you  love  them  if  you 
constantly  remind  them  of  dieir  little  &ults. 
Parents,  above  all  others,  have  the  privilege 
with  tiieir  children ;  but  they,  too,  should 
use  it  80  as  "  not  to  xnovoke  them  to  wxath." 


Some  mmds  suffer  from  rough  contact  with 
the  world  as  does  the  bloom  of  a  peach. 
Cowper  is  a  type  of  them.  Othere  are  im- 
proved like  a  stone  in  which  the  finest  veins 
lie  hidden  till  friction  brings  them  into  view. 
We  should  L>e  careful  how  we  bandk  natures 
till  we  know  s<xnething  <tf  tiieir  constitatton. 


What  is  wanted  for  grai^  nurative  is  not 
many  details,  but  cAaracteristu  ones,  and  room 
for  die  imagination  to  fill  up  the  rest  Some 
perfect  tiiemsslves  in  this  study,  bat  num- 
bers of  uneducated  men  have  it  by  a  natural 
tact  So  the  old  national  ballads  l^ve  it,  and 
in  a  higher  sphere  ^^D^S.gJ^t^^B  iC 
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models  to  some  of  the  Bible  narratives ;  so 
brief,  yet  so  endlessly  suggestive  to  the  fancy 
and  heart,  no  less  than  to  the  spirit.  The 
inspiration  of  the  substance  would  have  been 
imperfect  without  this  care  of  the  form. 


"  '  Thou,  when  thou  fastest,  anoint  thine 
head  and  wash  thy  face.*  Is  not  this  to  be 
guilty  of  feigning  equally  with  the  Pharisees, 
only  on  the  other  side?"  Answer.  There  is  a 
difference  between  concealing  what  we  feel, 
and  pretending  to  feel  what  we  do  not.  The 
Latins  made  a  distinction  between  dissimula- 
tion and  simulation^  though  we  have  nearly 
lost  it.  Not  to  parade  Uie  possession  of  a 
virtue  is  Christian,  to  assume  its  appearance 
is  Pharisaic.  A  man  may  use  a  veil;  he 
should  never  wear  a  mask. 


Thiere  is  a  pride  of  the  Pharisee  in  liis 
fancied  virtue ;  there  is  sometimes  a  pride  of 
the  pubKcan  in  bis  open  sin— proud  that  he 
is  no  hypocrite. 

There  is  also  a  prodigal  pride,  not  uncom- 
mon in  our  day,  which  brings  itself  to  misery, 
and  expects  to  be  caressed  for  its  spiritual 
sores  as  well  as  for  its  rags.  If  any  one  is 
too  proud  to  abhor  his  sin,  he  has  not  taken 
the  first  step'  of  return.  The  son  had  done 
the  work  of  self-reproach,  and  therefore  the 
father  spared  it :  "  He  came  to  himself/'  and 
then  he  came  to  his  father. 


The  moral  responsibility  of  man  lies  be- 
tween these  two  positions: — i.  There  is 
always  a  possibihty  of  resisting  the  evidence 
of  spiritual  truth;  and  yet,  2.  The  truth  is 
presented  in  such  a  way  that  the  rejecter  of 
it  shall  feel  himself  at  last  to  be  without  ex- 
cuse. If  the  evident^,  in  itself>  were  ine- 
sistible,  man  would  not  be  &te ;  if  the 
evidence  were  not  enough,  man  would  not 
be  accountable. 

"But  enough^  Who  is  to  measure  this 
quantity?"  Answer.  Not  any  man  judging  for 
another,  nor  any  man  malung  the  demand 
for  himself.  It  is  God's  judging  for  us  all, 
and  at  last  each  man  judging  hinself  in  God's 
light  Our  duty,  meanwhile,  is  to  act  up  to 
our  own  light  and  conviction,  and  to  bring 
these  as  strongly  as  we  can  before  our  fellow- 
men,  with  all  the  strength  of  reason  and  all 
the  earnestness  of  lore,  being  witnesses  to 
them,  but  not  judges. 


If  I  do  not  witntss  to  my  fellow-men,  I  am 
wanting  in  love  to  them.  If  I  Judge  them,  I 
am  also  wanting  in  love  to  them. 


One  of  the  great  things  in  art,  and  in  prac- 
tical life,  is  to  know  when  a  thing  is  com- 
plete. Over-doing  is  oftra  as  bad  as  under- 
doing. In  practicid  life  we  must  do  our  best, 
and  move  on,  "leanng  the  things  that  are 
behind." 


The  presence  of  sin  in  the  world  is  one 
of  the  greEOest  prw^  of  the  falsity  of  Pan- 
theism. The  conscience  of  man  recoils  from 
the  thou£^t  that  sin  can  be  divine — a  part  of 
God.  To  escape  this,  some  Pantheists  have 
tried  to  make  sin  not  a  positive  evil,  but 
simply  negative,  like  a  vacuum  in  space,  not 
yet  filled  up.  But  neither  will  die  conscience 
admit  this.  Self-reproach  and  remorse  are 
felt  to  be  too  real  and  positive ;  and  disease, 
suffering,  death — these  outside  shadows  of  sin 
—come  to  strengthen  our  conviction  that  sin 
is  only  evil  continually.  Thus,  but  l<at  sin, 
there  would  have  been  no  Pantheian]  and 
yet  sin  contains  the  strongest  testimony  against 
it.   *'  Out  of  the  eater  comes  forth  meaL" 


"  Tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are,  yet 
withmt  sin."  It  might  seem  as  if  the  sinless- 
ness  of  Christ  deprived  Him  of  that  capacity 
of  sympathy  which  the  apostle  represents 
Htm  as  possessed  oC  How  can  He  who  is 
sinless  feel  with  sinners  ?  And  yet  it  is  sin 
which  more  than  aught  else  blunts  the  tender 
edge  of  sympathy,  whereas  sinlessness  which 
has  struggled  with  temptation  gains  power  to 
understand  it,  without  losing  sensitiveness  to 
feel  "Tempted  in  all  points?"  But  are  there 
not  infinite  varieties  ot  trial  in  vhich  we  are 
placed  which  have  no  exact  pazallel  in  the 
life  of  Christ?  It  is  true;  but  the  soul  of 
man  through  one  experience  can  transfer 
itself  into  many.  A  ^eat  poet,  through  the 
humanity  that  is  in  him,  can  realise  endless 
types  of  humanity. 

"  Childiea— I  iMira  loct  one, 
Bvt  nj  mm'»  mund  mj  owa  litOa  toa ; 
And  love  kaom  the  hctm  of  grie£" 

Christ,  through  his  human  experience,  has 
infinite  powers  of  such  realisation.  In  regard 
to  sin,  He  took  upon  Him  all  connected  with 
it,  €X(^t  that  whuh  weuid  have  unfiited  Hi^ 
for  b^ng  our  Satmur — a»  Mtttal  parii^Uim 
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I.— HOME  NOTES. 

X0CE3  AHKAD. 

'TPHERE  are  maoy  interestiog  things  about  Ifr.  W. 

R.  Greg,  wbo,  in  a  publicatioD  bearing  the  title 
of  "Rodcs  Ahead,  or  the  Warnings  of  Cassandra," 
has  lately  been  taisiDg  the  alarm  that  oar  country  is 
going  to  destmction.  When  a  manufactnrer,  he  was 
conspicuous  for  his  considerate  and  careful  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  worfung  classes ;  as  a  writer  in 
some  of  our  leading  quarterlies,  on  pohtical  and 
social  subjects,  he  for  many  years  sustained  the 
character  of  one  of  the  clearest,  most  careful,  and 
sober-minded  expositors  both  of  principles  and 
policies;  and  even  when  he  published  his  "Creed 
of  Christendom,"  and  came  out  as  a  sceptic,  and  au 
opponent  of  Christianity,  there  was  something  touch- 
ing in  his  allusions  to' the  sacrifices  of  private  and 
domestic  feeling  under  which  he  took  that  position, 
implying  that  he  was  compelled  to  differ  from  some 
with  whom  he  would  have  been  fain  to  agree.  Among 
those  included  in  this  allusion  was  his  brother,  Mr. 
S.  Greg,  the  author  of  "  Scenes  from  the  Life  of 
JesDS,"  in  which  volume  there  is  a  letter  to  the  author 
of  ttie  "  Creed  of  Christendom,"  acknowledging  the 
love  of  truth  and  other  good  qualities  evinced  in  that 
t>ook,  but  showing  that  its  premises  were  wrong,  and 
its  conclusions  worthless.  Mr.  W.  R.  Greg  seems 
always  to  be  getting  more  and  more  gloomy.  His 
"  Enigmas  of  life  "  was  just  a  confession  that  life  is 
an  enigma,  that  this  .world  b  full  of  disorder  and 
misery,  that  any  tendency  to  improvement  is  very 
slow,  and  that  beyond,  all  is  darkness  and  the  shadow 
of  death.  His  kte&t  publication,  «  Rocks  Ahead." 
is,  in  ib  own  sphere,  the  gloomiest  of  all.  The 
country,  he  holds,  is  exposed  to  three  great  dangers, 
arising  (i)  From  the  political  supremacy  of  the  lower 
classes ;  (3)  From  the  approaching  industrial  decline 
of  England;  (3)  From  the  divorce  of  the  intelligence 
of  the  country  fiom  its  religion.  In  the  view  of  all 
these  sources  of  troubk>  Mr.  Greg  predicts  nationai 
TuJa. 

It  is  mth  the  last  <^  them  that  ve  are  concerned. 
Mr.  Greg's  idea  Is,  that  though  a  large  majori^  of 
cultivated  men  in  this  country  are  still  believers,  the 
ranks  of  scepticism  are  rapidly  enlarging,  and  that 
ere  ^long  the  whole  intelligence  of  the  country,  or 
nearly  the  whole,  will  be  sceptical.  But  this  remark 
is  applicable  only  to  the  male  part  of  the  community. 
Tbe  female  mind  is  not  so  logical,  not  so  inquiring,  as 
the  male  mind ;  it  is  more  receptive,  more  emotional, 
more  acquiescent.  Consequently  there  is  a  probability 
that  on  religious  subjects  tha«  may  come  to  be  a 
great  separation  between  the  two  sexes.  Mr.  Greg 
fancies  tliat  there  is  a  middle  ground  on  which  a 
religion  might  be  constructed  that  would  combine 
both.  But  he  Im-  no  expectation  that  it  will  be 
adopted.  There  will  be  a  final  break  between  religion 

IV.  N.S. 


and  intellect,  and  what  in  that  case  wiH  become  iS 
the  moral  stamina  of  the  c:ountry  ? 

Mr.  Greg  has  not  wanted  replies,  though,  as  in 
most  similar  cases,  be  professes  that  they  have  not 
mov«d  him  one  whit.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  it 
has  been  proclaimed  that  the  intellect  of  the  country 
had  desnted  its  religion.  More  than  a  century  ago, 
when  Butler  published  his  Analogy,  there  were 
'*  many  persona  "  (as  he  tdls  us  in  his  Pre&ce),  "  by 
whom  it  had  come  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  Chris- 
tianity is  not  so  much  as  a  subject  of  inquiry,  but 
that  it  is,  now  at  length,  discovered  to  be  fictitious. 
And  accordingly  tbey  treat  it  as  if  in  the  present  age 
this  were  an  agreed  point  among  all  people  of  dis' 
cemment"  {i.e.  all  men  of  intelligesice) ;  "and 
nothing  remained  but  to  set  it  up  as  a  principal:  sub- 
ject of  mirth  and  ridicule,  as  it  were  by  way  of 
reprisals,  for  its  having  so  long  interrupted  the  plea- 
sures of  the  world."  When  David  Hume  published 
his  celebrated  Essay  on  Miracles,  farther  on  in  the 
century,  he  flattered  himself  that  he  had  discovered 
an  argument  which  "with  the  wise  and  learned" 
would  be  an  everlasting  check  to  all  lands  of  super- 
stitions delusion,  and  consequently  be  useful  so  long 
as  the  world  endured.  Two  remarks  occur  here ; 
first,  that '  it  is  a  habitual  weakness  of  sceptics  to 
speak  as  if  all  the  inteUigence  of  the  country  shared 
their  views ;  and  second,  that  as  Christianity  survived 
the  age  of  Butler,  and  the  attacks  of  Hume,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  it  may  survive  the  age  of  Mr. 
Greg  and  the  predictions  of  Cassandra. 

It  has  been  well  shown  that  Mr.  Greg  greatly  over- 
rates the  rdative  ixopmlioii  of  scepticism,  and  is  Ubd 
to  the  extent  to  which  belief  biCluiat  and  Christianity 
maintains  its  hold  eren in  educ^ed  circles.  Boteven 
if  it  were  otharwise,  even  if  it  were  true  that  the  great 
majority  of  educated  men  rejected  Christianity,  this 
would  not  prove  it  untrue.  We  like  the  way  ia  which 
one  of  Mr.  Greg's  critics,  Lord  Lyttelton,  handles 
this  matter.  In  rdeience  to  the  allegation  that  many 
educated  and  intelligent  men  are  sceptics,  and  that 
scepticism  is  making  progress,  his  lordship  says,  "  I 
can  only  say  that  I  should  think  it  strange  were  it 
otheTirise.  Since  when  has  it  been  the  test  of  a  true 
religion  that '  many  there  be  that  find  it  ?*  <  Relij^ion 
a  Weariness  to  the  Natural  Man,'  is  the  title  of  a 
moomful  biU  most  true  sermon  What  war- 
rant have  we  for  supposing  that  the  majority  of  men 
have  the  reqmsites  for  true  Christian  belief  ?  Of  the 
first  hundred  men  ve  may  count  passing  over  West- 
minster Bridge,  how  many  are  the  least  distressed  by 
any  sense  of  sin  or  moral  evil,  or  have  the  slightest 
feeling  of  the  need  or  the  blessedness  of  a  Re- 
deemer?'" 

We  cannot  prolong  the  subject  here.  But  it  is 
surely  instructive  to  observe  how  very  gloomy  are  the 
tendencies  of  scepticism.  It  inspires  no  hope  of  the 
triumph  of  good  over  evil,  here  or  hereafter,  but  the 
reverse.   In  their  anticipations  of  the  future  of  odT| 
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enimtry,  Mr.  Carlyle  is  gloomy,  llr.  Ruskin  is  gloomy, 
Mr.  Stuart  Mill  is  very  gloomy,  Mr.  Greg  pethaps  tbe 
most  gloomy  of  all.  Is  this  not  an  instructive  fact  ? 
TKeyhmnowMrdftof  good  chen  for  the  WMvy  and 
heavy  laden.  If  men  had  no  brighter  light  than 
Teaaon^  tbey>w<nild  nak  under  their  buidenik  Hope 
wMid  die,  and  entarprise  woald  fail.  SchopenluHW, 
th«  Gormin  apoatfe  of  peraimiim,h»  espresaly  aaid 
that  Ihe^worid  ia  so  bad,  and  so  miasrablt^  that  if  it 
be  tke  wofk  of  a  conaciaas  being,  its  crealioB  waa 
both  a  bkxadcr  and  a  crime.  Wlio  could  Kvooheenly 
and  hopefoUy  under  neb  a  aky  i  The  tprisgs  of  ac- 
tivity would  be  brafaen,  and  all  joyooa.  and  free  life 
would  be  eitingiitshed.  It  is,  after  all,  faith,  and  in 
roett  potstB  the  old  pwhm  haih,  that  teaobcs  mea  td 
■hope  sad  to  njtAco.  Godlimas,  after  all,  bae  a 
moMpo^  of  the  proiwse  for  the  life  that  now  iH)  aa 
-wdi  as  for  that  wUdt  is  to  oome.  It  is  only  the 
blenadSonof  GodvfaofaMevcr  aaid,  *'Omemt» 
mc^  tM  ye  Oat  labour  and  aw  heat)'  hidc%aBA  I  will 

MnmXA  AND  THII&  lUAtlOHr. 

A  gBBdamM  ia  the  woth  of  Englid,  panoMl^ 
vriBMm  to  m^nHiK  a  fevneeks  ago^  addng  per- 
iniMiwi  to  Flint  as  a  little  tnet  tbe  sheit  papor  tktt 
vpftmvA  in  the  Edtttn'a  Roan  in  onr  Angut  nn^ 
ben  OB  ^iBcretftal  toeatmsnt  of  the  lower  animals. 
Vth  wen  gcBttfod  to  Aid  Oat- what  was  laid  then 
commendad  itielf  to  hia  mind,  and  was  to  be  launched, 
in  a  new  fonu,  on  a  futther  oaieer  of  uufalnen.  No 
one  can  paaa  along  oar  atrests  willioBt  ohaerriag  the 
sad  want  of  consdoitloM  eon  that  luewils  in  the  treat- 
ment of  animals.  WewUi  topotaftat  on  record, 
because  it  may  aorve  to  drawtbe  attention  of  the  ymmg. 
A  Utile  bo;^  in  qiendiBg  part  of  hb  antomn  boliday  in 
Gcnnaaf,  broagbt  back,  m  aao  of  his  prominent  notes 
of  trorval,  an  aoooaot  of  tbe  striUng  difference  of 
treatment'  of  the  dran^  horses  there  and  at  home, 
especially  when  the  animals  were  subjected  to  a  strain. 
At  home,  he  said,  if  the  wheels  are  stuck  m  a  rot,  or 
tbe  Foad  is  steep,  the  carter  roars  and  sweats  at  his 
hone,  and  l&riiea  him  till  he  is  almost  mad.  In  Ger- 
many, he  caiesaes  him,  speaks  kindly  and  enconrag. 
ingly  to  him,  and  never  applies  hiswhip.  Snrely  there  is 
here  all  the  diAnnce  between  diabolical  and  Chris- 
tian treatment.  It  is  often  a  public  scandal  that  even 
when  doing  his  otmost,  the  hotse  should  be  assailed 
with  furious  blows.  But  then  are  so  many  forms  ia 
which  the  life  and  comfort  of  animals  are  disregarded 
among  us,  that  the  specifying  of  one  is  in  danger  of 
concealing,  instead  of  helpiug  to  reveal,  the  greatness 
of  oar  sin. 

PHDFSSSOK,  TYHDAZL'S  EXPUNATl(»r. 

It  would  seem  tliat  Professor  Tyndall  has  been 
moved  by  the  comments  on  the  nature  and  tendency 
01  his  Belfast  address.  Oftener  than  once  he  has  re- 
turned to  the  subject,  in  his  preface  and  in  public 
addresses,  indicating  that  it  is  only  in  moods  of  de- 
pressioD  that  he  has  fbuud  his  mind  veering  towards 
the  atheistic  positiois  and  that  when  he  has  been 


engaged  in  observing  such  a  process  in  nature  as  the  | 
unfolding  of  a  Aow«r-bud,  and  has  asked  himself  i 
whether  there  must  not  be  in  the  universe  some  ■ 
being  who  knew  more  about  these  things  tbaa  he, 
bis  mind  has  been  powerfully  drawn  out  in  that 
direction.  If  these  hfivs  always  bean  Professor  Tyn- 
dall's  sentiments,  bis  remarks  at  Belfast  are  very 
strange  ;  because  when  he  htaaself  pat  the  alternative, 
whether  matter  always  possessed  the  pieputiss  be- 
longing to  it,  or  whether  these  had  been  Imparted  to 
i|  by  God,  he  boldly  maintainel  the  fonner  fa^wtlKsis. 
No  intelligent  critic  aoensed  him  of  saying  that  there 
was  no  God,  but  he  was  represented  as  implying  that 
so  far  as  creation  was  concerned,  there  was  no  Reed 
for  a  God,  thus  denying  the  groimd  on  which  one  of 
the  chief  arguments  for  the  existenoe  of  a  God 
rests.  From  Mr.  Tyndall's  statement  it  appean 
that  be  does  not  accept  the  atheistic  condnsioa.  He 
is  fairly  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  npudiatioB,  and 
every  friend  of  religion  will  rejoice  that  he  has  nude 
it,  aldtough  H  mi^  not  be  log^c|Uy  coasieteBt  with  his 
fbnno-  statements.  Evm  yet,  hovever,  it  wiB  be  ol^ 
served,  that  while  he  points  to  a  SnpMBM  bitaUigeBee, 
he  does  not  say  iriwtfaer  he  asoribae  to  tbe 
orestion  of  all  things,  nor  can  he  say  this  coMistent^ 
irilh  ^Amt  he  nwdntained  in  his  Bdhit  <Hwo— e. 

"While  Ifr.  TyndaU  was  mdebte  Us  coRcetioB  of* 
the  inference  so  natoiaUy  drawn  from  thb  addieat, 
Mr.  Gnmt-Duff  was  ddivering  a  discoone  to  the 
paUlc  of  Zdhibar^  on  the  snbjeet  of  Mr.  Grag*! 
"RodnAhud."  Modi  of  this  dlseowmiMs  end* 
lent,  Mr.  Grant-Duff  dettteratdy  refining  to  aoeard 
the  claim  of  Mr.  Greg  that  in  inteOigmit  circles 
Christian  &ith  has  ceased  to  be  a  great  living  power. 
Unfortnnatdy,  however,  in  his  printed,  diotif^  not  in 
hia  spohen  address,  Mr.  Grant-Daff  made  an  indii- 
aiminate  attack  on  the  opponeDtsof  Hr.I^dall  and 
his  fdlow^Iabourers,  and  paid  to  tbem  a  compliment 
which  some  of  them,  to  say  the  least,  do  not  deserve. 
He  said  that  the  worst  antichiista  are  tiie  bungling 
sophists  who  denounce  srienoe  and  histotvoat  ciiticisRi, 
who  yelp  at  the  Darwtns,  Ifiuleys,  and  Tyadalls, 
tlie  masters  of  our  world,  as  if  these  were  not 
doing  in  their  own  way  tibe  \wjrk  of  God  in  the 
'  world  as  much  as  even  those  ^o  hare  in  their 
time  most  perfectly  echoed  the  divine  words,  whilst 
these  divine  words  have  never  been  more  clearfy 
echoed  than  they  are  now.  One  cannot  hdp  asking, 
when  one  reads  such  bitter  language,  to  whom  does 
it  apply  P  Tlie  impression  which  its  indiscriminate 
character  necessarily  convejw  is,  to  all  who  oppose 
the  theories  of  these  men.  But  is  this  the  way  to 
treat  the  aiticism  of  philosophers  Uke  Agasuz,  or  of 
theologians  like  Dr.  Hodge  ?  or  how  can  a  man  who 
does  not  admit  God's  existence,  except  with  hesita- 
tion, even  when  he  is  pressed,  be  said  to  be  doing* 
God's  work  ?  Professor  Tyndall,  by  his  own  conces- 
sions, has  shown  how  thoroughly  he  exposed  himself 
to  criticism,  insomuch  that  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  let  out  a  little  more  of  his  mind  in  orderto  vindicate 
himself  from  the  comments  of  his  opponents.  The 
&ct  dwt  he  has  not  atteigj^^^  t?^^'*^*  ^ 


Belfhst  «Mkss  M  not,  in  Ccad  to  adiflBni, 
and  that,  in  aider  to  v^sdlate  tlie<slHnfge  of  hoUtng 
Bthsfsdc  sMdinnMs,  Im  4us  bad  -to  make  qi^  new 
statements,  •hovm  at  the  very  least  the  nshaoM  of  ^is 
former  utteraDces,  and  throws  baclc  on  oiher  mM  &e 
imdigQified  ^arge  of  yt^ipmg.  We  <«pttte  bdlkve 
that  there  are  yelpm,  but  there  me  raznij,  wiUe,  and 
h<mest  men  herides  v/ko  tell  lu  that  to  for  as  Drnwin 
amd  othan  deal  in  -fiiets,  tfaeyadHire  -and  liOBOur 
them,  tat  when  th^  take'to  Quotes  tmi  Xhooiies, 
tbcy  treat  them  «kh  coatenpt. 

wt.  QUkonoms  and  ihe  poml 
It  -was  faiRtty  to  be  expected  that*  aAa"thmwtng 
the  worid  iaito  a  S«tter  wHh  aa  article  n  Octaber, 
Mr.  -GhulataMe  shooM  wake  a  far  staongeriafmauon 
by  a  p«nfUet-«n  a  hindred  — l^ect  in  Nsveariwr. 
In  noticing  the  tenas  in  which  iiis  article  aUnded  to 
themchanged  :preteasioiis  and  daims  vf  the  Romish 
Chwch,  we  obaerved  last  month  that  bat  waniU  were 
not  Ukdy  to  aoan  forpiCten  or  fot^iven.  It  ap- 
pean  that  the  aiEaalts  on  Mr.  d'ladrtone,  in  ocawe- 
qncDoe  «f  what  he4ben  laidi  Were  mmnoroos  and 
so  fierce,  <bat  he  has  ielt  constrained  to  rasaate  the 
pen,  pavtlf  to  explain  bnt  chiefly  to  widicate  them. 
liiB  -vindiaation  is  very  thoeoo^  The  point  on 
which  he  dwells  anost  is,  that  ao  one  oan  B«r1>eooine 
a  coDVeit-o^  Ronae  without  raaoandng  bis  aKwal  and 
mental  freedom,  and  placiog  has  loyalty  and  ciril 
dntyst  the  viat^«f  anfltber.  At  gieat  length  he 
^otcs  doconente  to  thaw  that  hL  iDnaer  dayscmi* 
nent  tocd  in  theiChurch  of  itanie  disdauMd  the 
au!hority  which  is  ;bow  dcBanded,  and  tkat  nnce 
1870  the  clums  of  the  Church  Jeave  become  alto- 
gether imreasonaUe.  He  accuses  the  Church  of 
making  a  bcdd  said  on  the  cl\il  sphere.  Oot  of 
•sneh  elaiaas  political  distarfaanse  constantly  aprings. 
The  case  of  Gamaay  and  the  Fdok  laws  isan  iwts- 
tratira  of  this,  ta  o&er  conatriaa  Ihwe  are  the 
•aoie  eleaaents  of  dbtnrbaBce ;  bat  Robk  bat  the 
teidty  of  biding  her  tiaae,  and  is  contonC  to  liy  one 
thing  at  a  time.  Mr.  Gladstone  vriets  to  hb  long- 
.  continKd  tShtts  to  seeore  far  Roaun  Cathidics  in 
thig  oooBby  political  eqoality  and  civil  rights,  «n> 
dentiy  eqiecting  that  his  efforts  in  bdwlf  of  Rome 
I  wonld  haM  ncaivadaaioregratefBlacknowledgtMat. 
j  A  new  I^t  had  brafcen  in  on  bin,  in  X873,  hy  &cir 
i  treatment  of  Us  UaiTairity  BilL  fVon  that  tlae  be 
I  fclt  that  the  sitoation  had  changed. 

Ittportant  thoagh  it  is  to  find  one  who  has  ahnys 
hocn  bdiered  to  have  too  strong  a  leaning  to  Rone 
making  these  confesrione,  and  thas  greatly  helping  to 
tnni  the  tide  of  opinlcm  against  dtramontanism,  it  is 
'  Mill  more  important  to  know  that  this  frank  and  ex- 
plicit reaonciation  of  qmipathy  with  Iris  M  poHlioal 
"■q^MNtenc  will  have  a  great  infloenee  on  other  men, 
*»(1  bodies  of  man,  in  other  plaoes.  It  will  gKady 
^ittcoarage  those  lAo  aimed,  ftr fas  et  f«r  rufiu,  to 
I  lettore  the  temporal  power.  It  will  gire  fresh  en- 
coucagemcnt  to  Prince  Bismarck  and  his  sappoiters. 
It  will  pat  new  heart  into  other  foreign  Govermitents 
who  nither  have,  or  are  likely  to  have,  a  contest  with 


Ram*  at  ttdrwwn  doors.  At  home  it  will  show  h 
lilde  Rome  haa  to  Txpect  from  one  of  lAtom  it4 
avowedly  boasted  somawadu  ago  timt  ha  was  aU 
flfMoly  to  go  over  to  her  pale. 

AroUnsbop  Manning  conld.not  bat  icjd.y.  I 
aftms  tiui  the  Vatican  daeiaca  hawnwdaw  Ami 
on  cMl  aflegiance,  and  that  the  civil  allegiancol 
Roman  Catholics  is  limited  oalj  as  it  onght  to  ( 
limited^  -and  mnst  be  Umited  by  all  wlionganl  dt^ 
imf,  ) 

The  jAjchbiriiop  ia  tolerably  ooarteons;  but  A 
Pe^  as  usual,  is  abesive.  -  He  indulges  his  wondl 
fill  iacidty  of  caihng  names.  Mr.  <»ladskone  is  drai 
~'(witoa>eated  with  the  proceed mg*  of  another  Miiri 
terfa  anaSLer  State."  In  this  oonditian  he  has  ooi 
forward  like  a-vipcr,  assaUing  «be  }mk  of  St.  Pen 
The  Pope  is  too  good  a  man  to  read  a  book  * 
blasphemies  like  Mr.  Gladstone's,  but  be  is  qui 
ready  at  all  times  to  hear  the  blasphemies  repeat* 
by  others.  There  is  something  almost  ludicrous  i 
the  coarse,  ontspokcu  abusiveness  of  the  Pope.  . 
eo  maay  coatse  <expresaioBS  get  into  pitet,  what  a 
-amoant  -of  them  there  mast  be  of  whldi  we  -nevi 
^aar!  In  -many  respects  Simyan's  pietare  of  ffa 
Pope  was  extreme  i  btit  then  are  times' wtwn  we  4b 
oo^  'Oink  of  him  as  a  fcaUe  old  man,  KnaaUng  hi 
tootttlassjm. 

BBMOP  ELUGOrr'S  OUUFSE  OF  TBE  FUTUUC 

Atdiecteseof  annnasaaHy  eonpreheosive  Vlsita 
tion  charge,  ddivand  in  portions  at  several  ptAce< 
Iks  Mtta»p  of  Glaaoaster  adverted  in  a  very  expKci 
w^  to  what  secnsed  to  him  the  most  Uhdy  resoll 
homairiy  speakiag,  of  the  present  eonDtct  of  ophrioi 
wMun  the  Clutch  of  England.  EJten  already  tbet 
was  gtcat  tension  of  mind,  and  there  was  no  nnal 
dHficolty  in  the  way  of  parties  keei^g  together.  Bo 
in  ikt  oooneof  a  few  mwrths  titore  Would  be  a  fa 
keener  spirit.  "Whaa  the  new  Act  cane  to  he  en 
ftmd,  and,  as  he  beHevad,  to  the  dlsapptrintmen 
•nd  frosbratioa  of  the  Ritualist  party,  what  wonh 
tbajrdo?  They  oCtmed  that  wftfi  the  practices  whicl 
fhcy  Ind  inbDdnced,  there  was  such  a  dose  coiutec 
tkm  witii  vltd  tmOi  tiiat  it  woakl  be  cotttrary  to  thei 
consdeneea  to  give  np  these  pradices  In  obedience  t< 
a  ciidl  authority.  Thm  what  wooM  be  the  result 
Re  "Uioa^  there  was  but  one  answer :  it  woold  tn 
B^Miatfon.  Thdr  RUnaMst  bnthren  would  leave  thi 
Choith  of  England.  Bnt  where  would  th^  go, 
Piovidenee  seemed  to  have,  supplied  &em  wkh  : 
motu  tacer^  to  iririch  they  migbt  secede.  Hut  wai 
die  Old  CathoUe  Church.  It  was  an  Episcopal  Chnrdi 
and  BtefcHnniag  Choreh;  it  would  recognise  theij 
orders,  and  it  woidd  give  (hen  a  brotherly,  and  not  e 
kxdly  or  asTogant  reception.  The  prospect  seemed  tc 
him  very  ISiely,  and  in  a  short  time  It  might  bf 
reaUscd.  Hlthoto  the  ibiglicaas  had  no  city  o: 
refuge.  Rome  would  not  recognise  their  orders,  anc 
there  were  many  other  obatroetions  to  entering  within 
her  pale.  The  Old  Catholic  communion  was  dif- 
ferent; and  there,  in  eveiy  probabilit^^hey  wouW 


soon  be  round. 
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The  High  Church  patty  have  by  no  means  accqited 
Bishop  Eilicott's  forecast  of  the  fature.  Some  of 
their  papers  are  barely  respectful,  or  even  highly  dis- 
respectful to  the  learned  prdate.  One  of  them  clings 
to  the  charitable  view  that  the  bishop  is  "  puzzle- 
headed  rather  than  unfaithful,"  and  another  descants 
on  the  text  of  "  turn  them  out,"  of  which  this  part  of 
his  charge  is  ad  exposition.  It  b  believed  by  others 
that  he  has  exaggerated  the  serions  nature  of  the 
crisis,  and  the  amount  of  conflict  to  which  the  new 
Act  will  give  rise.  All  allow,  however,  that  during 
the  next  few  rnonths  there  will  be  a  sort  of  crisis  for 
the  Chtuch  of  England,  all  the  more  serious  that  the 
Libetation  Society  is  rousing  itself  to  fiesh  and  far 
greater  efforts,  and  is  beat  on  turning  every  occur- 
rence to  account  in  order  to  further  its  otgect  of  dis- 
establishment and  diiendowmenU 

n.— GLANCES  ABROAD. 
CKISIS  IN  THE  FRENCH  REFOKUED  CHUS.CH. 

Cor  raadets  will  remember  the  memorable  resusci- 
tation in  1872  of  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  Stance,  after  the  silence  of  generations.  They 
will  renumber,  too,  the  part  which  the  venerable 
Gniaot  took  in  its  procedure,  and  his  decided  stand 
for  the  Bible  and  its  truths.  The  majority  of  the 
Synod  passed  a  declaration,  or  Confession  of  Faith, 
simply  acknowledeinK  that  it  adhered  to  the  bUh  of 
the  &thers  of  the  Refonned  Church,  especially  as  to 
the  auOiori^  of  Saq>tnre,  and  as  to  Jesus  Christ,  the 
only  Son  of  God,  vriio  was  delivered  for  our  oflEences, 
mid  raised  again  for  our  justification.  Regarding  this 
creed  as  the  symbol  of  the  Church,  the  Synod  gave 
it  a  corresponding  authority.  The  minorUy,  whose 
tendencies  were  strongly  rationalistic,  raised  great  ob- 
jection to  it,  and  tried  to  have  it  found  that  the  Synod 
had  not  been  properly  constitnted.  But  the  Cotmdl 
«f  State  have  upheld  the  Confession,  and  when  the 
Synod  met  a  year  ago  to  complete  its  organization, 
none  of  the  minority  appeared.  In  fact,  the  mincnity 
have  taken  up  a  position  not  only  of  dissent,  but  of 
rebellion.  The  forty-two  consistories  that  constitute 
the  minority  refused  to  make  their  elections  in  har- 
mony with  the  provisions  of  the  Synod,  and  the 
Council  of  State  refused  to  sustwi  them.  They  have 
made  very  strenuous  appeals  to  the  Vicomte  de  Cn- 
mont,  the  Minister  of  Worship,  but  hitherto  without 
obtaining  any  countenance  from  him.  They  are  de- 
termined, however,  to  persist  in  thetr  attitude.  Re- 
cently a  meeting  of  their  chief  supporters  was  held, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  resist- 
ance. Delegates  were  appointed  to  deal  with  the 
Government,  and  endeavour  by  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  to  get  them  to  make  some  relaxation  in  their 
favour.  They  have  also  issued  a  manifesto  to  the 
Reformed  Churches  of  France,  designed  to  c^qplain 
the  grounds  of  their  position. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  the  Synod  have 
issued  a  counter  statement,  giving  their  view  of  the 
situation.  The  minority  had  appealed  to  them  not  to 
press  matters  to  eztrranity,  and  the  majority  vindicate 


the  course  they  have  followed.  They  say  that  all  that 
they  have  done  is  to  declare  that,  as  hitherto,  the 
Church  shall  remain  Protestant  and  Christian,  and 
therefore  they  cannot  open  their  door  to  those 
who  deny  the  fundamental  truths  of  Revela- 
tion. Their  brethren  appeal  to  their  charity,  but  they 
are  compelled  to  place  truth  before  charity.  They 
appeal  to  the  times  when  they  shared  in  persecution, 
but  the  foonden  of  the  Church  had  always  counted 
that  it  was  in  the  cause  of  truth  that  persecution  was 
to  be  borne.  They  appeal  to  their  faith  in  a  commoa 
Master ;  but  they  would  be  unfaithful  to  that  Master 
if  they  took  no  steps  to  vindicate  his  truth. 

The  general  opinion  it,  that  a  disruption  is  at  hand. 
The  minority  are  very  desirous  that  the  Council  of 
State  would  continue  to  them,  in  a  state  of  separa- 
tion from  their  brethren,  the  allowances  and  privileges 
they  have  hitherto  enjoyed. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  separation  can  be 
averted.  Yet  it  is  painful  to  coiUempIate  the  arnoant 
of  snffeting  and  niiscnble  fieding,  as  well  as  the  other 
evils  that  must  ariM  from  it.  It  is  painfiil  to  tliink  of 
the  new  humifiation  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  face 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  world,  falling  into  its  old 
weakneu — division,  one  part  to  be  constitnted  on  an 
avowedly  negative  basis.  It  is  doubly  painful  to 
think  of  a  Church  which,  Bite  the  new  I^Mral  one 
likely  to  be  formed,  will  have  for  its  very  raism  d'Hre 
the  deaSal  of  all  positive  Christian  truth.  What  an  I 
amount  oi  grace  would  not  the  majority  require,  in 
order  to  enable  them,  greater  eamestneai  and 
fiddity,  to  compensate  for  the  tronble  and  disaster 
whidn  seem  to  be  impending  I 

UCBHT  VSBNCH  PILGKIUAGBS. 

Snne  interesting  particulars  are  given  by  the  French  , 
correqwndent  of  the  Gtuwdidn  respecting  a  recent ' 
pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  oi  St  Denis,  said  in  the 
Catholic  jonmals  to  have  excited  the  most  wondcrfal 
interest  and  enthusiasm.  Not  <mly,  is  it  alleged,  were 
the  pilgrims  most  numerous,  bat  the  respect  shown 
for  them  by  the  masses  was  most  wonderful,  nor 
could  it  have  been  believed  that  the  religion  taught  so 
long  ago  by  St.  Denis  was  still  in  so  lively  and  in- 
fluential a  condition.  The  writer,  however,  was  him- 
self a  witness,  and  he  says  he  cannot  quite  agree  with 
the  glowing  descriptions  which  he  has  seen.  The 
pilgrimage  was  to  last  a  week,  each  day  being  devoted 
to  a  different  group  of  the  parishes  of  Paris  and  its 
environs.  Going  to  the  Northern  Railway  station  on 
the  Sunday  morning,  the  writer  found  a  special  train 
bringing  the  official  part  of  the  pilgrimage  in  the 
shape  of  the  members  of  the  Society  of  SL  Vincent 
de  Paul,  and  of  sundry  committees.  These  numbered 
some  three  or  four  hundred,  and  belonged  to  the 
middle  or  upper  classes  of  society.  The  other  pil- 
grims were  not  numerous.  Arriving  at  St.  Denis,  the 
writer  found  the  large  .^Anv  in  front  of  the  Cathedral 
occupied  by  a  large  marchi  de  fripperie,  all  the  shoje, 
too,  open,  and  business  going  briskly  on.  In  the 
CaUiedral,  which  had  been  richly  adorned,  when  high 
mass  was  going  on,  '^''^^|'^^^°g^i>^''*^°'^°'^ 
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fifty  persons  of  the  upper  class.  The  blouses  nwre 
few  and  far  betveen.  But  the  Cathedral  was  not  the 
^eat  rendezvous — it  was  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Denis.  That  was  crowded,  but  chiefly  with  the 
offid^  and  children  belonging  to  schools.  The 
venoatiDn  erf' the  relics  took  place  with  great  apparent 
fervoar,  and  then  there  was  High  Mass,  perforoied 
irith  crery  adjunct  that  could  enlist  asd  impress  the 
senses.  The  conclnsiOD  which  the  writer  of  the  letter 
desires  to  impress  ii,  that  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  masses  of  Paris  or  its  sabudM  are  at  all  moved  in 
frvDor  of  these  |)flpimages,  or  that  tiwy  have  snc- 
ceeded  in  anyq)pFedabk  degree,  in  overcomiDg  their 
indifference  and  arerdon  to  the  Church. 

KECOLLECnONS  OF  U.  OUIZOT. 

M.  de  Boinville,  who  at  one  time  lived  within  a  few 
finles  t]i  the  Val  Richer,  old  prioiy  turned  into  a 
chtoaa,  which  fbnned  (he  home  of  M.  Gniiot,  has 
wiittoi  a  lew  reminiscenceB  to  EvangUieal  Christeti- 
dem.  He  admits  dumatualansteiitjr  of  bis  character, 
bat  it  -m*  tempered  by  mach  Christian  tendemeis, 
iSnd  relieved  the  softest  domestic  virtues.  When 
liis  heart  opened  in  onreatrained  fiunily  interoonrse,  he 
vonld  talk  fieely  to  young  and  old.  **  We  used  to 
■asKmble  in  liis  study;  the  bdl  vas  rung,  and  the 
whole  Aunlly,  indoor  and  outdoor  servants  induded, 
met  to  hear  tiie  Bible.  He  would  ask  me  to  conduct 
the  service;  and  the  childlike  simplicity  with  which 
he  listened  to  soch  expositions  and  exhortations  as  I 
was  abl«  to  give,  the  warmth  of  his  thanks,  and  the 
serioQsness  and  prayerfulness  of  his  whole  demean- 
our, told  of  genoine  Christian  homllity,  faith,  and 
piety. 

"  We  prayed  too  for  France.  I  asked  him  once  to 
■what  he  attributed  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the 
French,  and  the  moral  and  social  evils  of  the  country. 
Jie  answered,  '  To  want  of  principle.  There  is  little 
faith  <^  any  kind.  -  We  are  wanting  in  religious, 
■social,  and  political  faith.  If  men  have  no  iaith  in 
■God,  they  cannot  have  faith  in  one  another.*  'Then 
what,*  I  asked, '  would  you  consider  the  best 'remedy  ? ' 
'The  only  remedyl  see,*  was  his  immediiUe reply,  'is 
to  circulate  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  preach  the 
simpk  troths  of  the  gospeL' 

**  As  years  passed  by,  Id.  Guizot  was  confirmed  in 
that  iaiUi  and  in  the  hope  of  the  gospel.  In  a  private 
letter  written  from  Val  Richer  in  1 86 1  he  says,  '  Here 
I  live  in  peace,  superintending  the  education  of  my 
^andchildren,  gathering  my  grapes,  and  watching  my 
peaches.  I  have  never  understood  but  three  kinds  of 
life,  &mOy  life,  political,  and  religious.  Here  I  am 
leading  the  first,  in  the  recollections  of  the  second, 
and  with  the  hopes  of  the  last.' 

"  In  the  midst  of  these  domestic  joys  and  sorrows 
too,  which  fong  life  ever  brings  with  it,  he  gave  up  his 
declining  years  entirely  to  the  service  of  Christ  and 
his  Church,  and  to  prayer.  Some  of  his  last  words 
were,  *I  know  God  hears  every 'Christian  who  prays 
toHiminaiii^tqtirit*  Thus  he  lived  as  a  patriarch, 
and  died  as  a  Christian.*' 


PERSECUTION  IK  TUKKKT. 

For  some  time  past  great  scandal  has  been  created 
by  the  persecution  in  Turkey  of  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity from  Mahometanism.  The  thing  is  the  more 
disgraceful  that  in  the  treaty  concluded  with  Turkey 
by  France  and  England  after  the  Crimean  War,  it  was 
provided  that  no  subject  of  the  Sultan  was  thereafter 
to  be  put  to  death,  or  in  any  way  molested  on  religious 
grounds.  This  treaty,  in  point  of  fact,  was  about  ail 
that  this  country  got  for  its  unparalleled  sacrifices,  in 
blood,  treasure,  and  comfort,  during  the  war  on  behalf 
of  the  Turks.  Yet  it  now  appears  that  this  treaty 
has  been  grossly  violated.  Not  only  have  converts 
been,  imprisoned  and  stripped  of  their.propa^  solely 
because  they  have  become  Chiistiaos,  but  Uie  printing. 
of  the  Bible  has  been  threatened  to  be  stopped,  and 
Christian  schools  to  be  shut  up,  in  the  same  intolerant 
spirit  The  matter  has  been  very  cordially  taken  up 
by  the  Evangelicid  Alliance,  who  have,  on  former 
occasions  of  ^e  same  kind,  done  much  good  by  their 
representations.  Not  only  have  the  Turkish  authori- 
ties been  appealed  to  throu^  our  minitier  at  Con- 
stantinople, but  in  order  to  make  the  appeal  more  in- 
fluential and  impresnve,  an  address  has  been  pre- 
pared in  favour  of  religious  liberty,  signed  by  many 
gentlemen  of  the  highest  rank,  and  is  to  be  presented 
by  Lord  Alfred  Churchill  and  others  in  a  very  short 
time.  Some  open  and  influential  proceedings  of  this 
kind  are  necessary  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  intolerance. 
If  they  are  not  interfned  with»  the  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Turkey  would  go  on,  taking  step  after  step, 
to  load  the  hated  Christians  with  all  nuumerof  annoy-  • 
ances  and  wrongs. 

m.— JOTTINGS  FROM  THE  MISSION 
F1EU>. 

DAY  OF  INTERCESSION. 

The  30tb  of  November  having  been  named  by  a 
Committee  of  Convocation  of  the  Church  of  England 
as  a  day  of  intercession  for  Missions,  many  of  our 
readers  will  be  offering,  or  about  to  offer,  their  prayers 
for  that  object,  as  the  present  number  of  this  magazine 
comes  into  their  hands.  We  may  express  our  great 
interest  in  this  arrangement,  and  that  for  many 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  missionary  cause.  In  the  second 
place,  it  is  a  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  In 
the  third  place,  it  helps  to  concentrate  prayer,  to 
rescue  it  from  vagueness  and  feebleness,  and  to  give 
it  more  resemblance  to  that  efiiectual,  earnest  prayer 
which  a-ntileth  much.  In  the  fourth  place,  it  may 
serve  to  draw  out  far  more  the  hearts  of  men  towards 
the  extension  of  the  gospd,  and  rouse  them  to  fitting 
efforts  in  that  direction.  For  it  is  a  fact  not  to  be 
concealed,  that  seal  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  like 
that  of  the  first  Christians,  has  only  belonged  to  a  few 
here  and  there,  and  that  the  Church  at  large  is  sadly 
wanting  in  real  zeal  for  die  conquest  of  the  world. 

The  day  of  intercession  has  been  attended  with 
otcellent  results  in  previous  yeaqii^  jCi%|s^^J)0^ 
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annaal  institntioit  will  doubtless  briog  greater  and 
greater  Uessiags,  provided  always  it  does  not  degene- 
rate into  a  form. 

Tnmiomr  to  mscnoNS  AifD  missionakies  from 

THB  "TIKES." 

The  Calcutta  correspondent  of  tlie  Times  has  been 
taking  nmcfa  interest  in  misEton  work,  and  sending 
interesting  letters  upon  it.  The  Times  itself,  in  a 
leading  aitide,  refers  to  the  subject,  and  soms  np  its 
impressions.  It  bean  a  very  sticsig  testiraony  to  ibe 
devotedness  of  the  misaioBarTcs,  The  work  is  carried 
on  at  a  great  cost  oi  self-SBerifiee,  and  urith  a  self-dero- 
tion  wbich  commands  attention  andrespect.  Mention 
is  made  of  the  more  pecnUar  madunery  of  the  various 
Churches  ;  the  colleges  of  the  Cburch  of  England 
and  of  the  Scotch  Chnrches,  tbs  preaching  of  the 
Metbofista,  Hie  i^joas  newsp^ien  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

"The  vatioDs  influences  are 'working  surely  and 
steadily,  and  a  tme  moral  and  spiritual  apprehension 
is  gradually  dawning  npon  the  native  mfaid.  Mcnn- 
wlule,  eroy  mece  of  good  work,  whether  dme  by 
An^ican,  or  Jesuit,  or  Methodis^  tells.  It  may  be 
imperfect,  and  may  only  find  its  ultimate  reward  as 
part  of  a  larger  whole ;  but  that  whole  will  be  com- 
posed of  snch  parts.  We  cannot  doabt  that  a  brighter 
mtritaal  day  is  in  stoie  for  tiie  great  races  of  the 
East,  and  we  tnay  woU  be  cont«it  with  the  convictian 
that  every  ray  of  li^ht  which  is  being  brought  to  bear 
oa  tham  will  coalnbute  to  the  oltimate  dawn." 

mntsnra  fathkss  aud  Ncssnra  hothess. 

Several  inddents  come  bdbre  ns  this  month,  show- 
ing the  connection  of  the  highest  personages  with 
Christianity.  The  first  is  from  Madagascar.  We 
have  now  the  text  of  the  letter  written  by  the  I^ime 
Minister  fir  the  Qneen  of  ModagascHr  to  the  Directors 
of  the  London  Missionazy  Society,  thanking  them  for 
the  depntation  which  they  sent  out,  and  for  all  thdr 
kind  services  to  the  island  :  "Her  Majesty  is  happy 
to  tell  yon,"  says  the  Minister,  *<  that,  by  the  power 
of  the  Most  High,  and  the  mercy  of  Jesus  Christ  oar 
Saviour,  according  to  the  saying,  <  The  king's  heart 
is  in  ttae  hands  of  the  Lord,*  God  has  shown  mercy 
to  onr  sovereign,  has  enlightened  her  to  know  Jesns 
Christ,  and  has  endowed  her  with  strength,  so  that 
from  the  time  when  she  began  to  receive  the  gospel, 
she  has  led  and  encouraged  her  subjects  to  serve  God 
and  pray  to  Him  throngh  Jesus  Qirist,  and  to  be  dili- 
gent in  using  all  opportunities  of  acquiring  useful 
knowledge.  .  .  .  The  kingdom  of  Christ  has  made 
great  progress  in  Madagascar.  .  .  .  Still  the  Queen 
prays  to  God  that  his  kingdom  may  advance  ontil  the 
joyfdi  words  shall  be  fulfilled  wliich  say,  *  They  shall 
all  know  me,  from  the  least  of  them  even  mito  the 
greatest  of  them,  saith  the  Lord.' " 

In  Creek  Towii,  Old  Calabar,  Africa,  a  Christian 
has  been  chosen  king.  His  empire  does  not  appear 
to  be  very  extensive,  bnt  King  Henshaw,  or,  to  ose 
his  official  tide.  King  Eyo  Honesty  VII.,  seems  to 
be  one  of  tbose  who  ore  taught  to  be  faithful  in  small 
things.  The  misGionary  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  who  writes  of  him  says,  that  on  one  occa- 


sion, before  Us  election,  iie  showed  his  priadyie 
by  refasing  to  swear  a  pugan  oatii,  even  dna^i. 
a  loss  eg  Old  to  nearly  ;^zao  was  the  inevitable  «dd-  . 
sequence.   In  assuming  the  office  of  )ud^,  he  j 
down  two  conditions ;  the  first,  that  the  kimg  rale,  aail  : 
the  people  be  nded  accocding  to  tlie  will  of  God  as  i 
laid  down  in  the  Sible,  and  tliat  these  be  no  ndi^ois  ' 
intolerance ;  the  Mcond,  that  the  king  be  not  the- 
king  ot  a  par^,  and  that  all  the  tswns  accept  liss-  ' 
nde.  When  crowned,  the  King,  after  praysr.aridrBssed 
first  his  subjects,  then  the  etHBtil,  and  then  tbe  mis-  | 
sion,  inviting  all  to  aid  him  in  doiag  gwd,  and  axgia^  j 
the  missionartcs  not  to  rest  day  or  night  in.  4ar 
efforts  to  win  men  fmm  sin  to  God. 

In  another  little  kingdom  in  the  same  country, 
Duke  Town,  the  Prime  Silinister  is  a  Christian,  Prince 
Eyamba,  and  is  not  unlikely  to  be  the  future  king.  | 
He  has  already  done  good  service  bf  atopping  Sab-  ■ 
both  au^eting.  In  t^^wH.^  the  missianaiy  tar  a. 
present  of  a  BiUe,  Eyan^  lays,  **  I  think  I  can  svr 
the  Kine  and  m^df,  and  tar  aeiBA  otber  of  tke  gentle- 
men, that  IK  stop  SiUMth  BMiheteg  fim  ft  siiib.te  do 
whnt  plsBsw  God ;  and  I  bopo  we  shall  go  on  to  do 
stall  better  tbiagsftir^fiitareinlhikeTeiRilliaBwe 
have  done  yet,  which  w&l  caose  the  good  peojrie  in 
Scotland  to  rgoke  that  it  wis  not  in  vain  Oiwfttmt 
the  mission  among  os ;  sad  so  that  befere  you  cbe, 
you  am  see  all  the  work  yon  have  done  kr  us,  and 
the  little  seeds  yoa  km  sown  among  mta-  te-  last 
twenty-tair  yeaiif  becoming  a  green  bay^tieei  maiac 
whose  shadows  oar  cbOdKu'i  ehikken  BbaU  a^oae, 
and  call  yon  bleaied." 

Another,  and  perhapa  tiw  moit  Intarasting  case  of 
alt,  (tf  Tc^al  cotmtwiaiice  to  Ae  ca—a  of  Christ,  comes 
from  the  Tonga  Islands,  where,  at  die  public  ezxmi- 
natitm  of  a  college,  theKiag  eontnsted  thecondition 
of  Tonga,  stiU  having  a  govermnent  of  its  own,  with 
that  of  its  odgUKiuiB : — 

"  Let  me  ask  you  to  look  around  yon — at  Fiji ;  it 
is  lost  to  its  people.  At  Samoa,  it  is  bemg  lost.  Bdt 
Tonga  here,  between  the  two  places,  lias  Dot  yetbacn 
touched  by  a  ibreiga  power.  Why  and  how  is  fliia  ? 
Is  ToD^  wise  }  No,  it  is  foolish.  Is  Tonga  strong  ? 
No,  it  IS  weak.  Is  Tonga  rich  ?  No,  it  is  poor.  Is 
Tonga  numerously  populated  ?  No,  we  are  few  in 
number.  We  are  a  people  and  a  kingdom  to-day 
because  '  God  is  with  us.'  Look  at  what  we  are,  ml  \ 
the  good  we  have— it  is  the  Lord's  dtttng.  It  is  tme  j 
we  are  a  people  and  a  kingdom  to-day,  but  unless  we  I 
attend  and  seeik  to  become  wise,  we  shall  waste  j 
away.  Yon  have  heard  to-day,  in  the  explanations 
by  the  collegians,  about  the  human  body,  that  you 
most  be  careful  what  you  eat  and  drink,  aad  you. 
most  build  better  houses  to  live  in,  if  you  woold  cob-  . 
tinne  to  exist  as  a  people.  Look  at  the  great  nations- 
of  the  earth ;  at  Britain,  France,  G^many,  Ame- 
rica. They  Uve  because  they  are  wise ;  and  if  we 
would  continue  a  people  and  a  nation,  we  must  seek 
to  become  wise — wise  about  food,  raiment,  and 
dwellings.  In  my  youthful  days  tbete'was  no  col- 
lege, and  Z  cannot  do  the  things  you  students  can, 
but  this  I  can  do — ^I  can  encourage  you.  Look  at 
that  man,  he  is  g<nng  with  his  dog  to  hunt  pigs.  He 
cannot  catch  a  pig  himself,  but  he  says  to  liis  dog, 
'  Run— jump,'  and  the  dog,  thus  encouraged,  runs  and 
catches  the  pig.    Now,  I  cannot  do  the  things  ^ 
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stadentscan,  but  I  can  encourage  you  by  saying,  'Run 
— jump— be  tn  earnest— work.'  Mr.  Monlton  has 
told  us  tkat  he  ia  goins  on  a  visit  to  AuUralia,  be- 
cause of  conttnued  iU-health.  Wdl,  thi*  is  rigltt. 
We  can  never  get  him  back  from  thus  grave,  but  we 
may  ^t  him  back  from  Sydney.  Let  him  go,  and 
retain  to  us  again,  and  wliile  he  is  away,  yon  eolla> 
gians  most  attend  wdl  to  your  wodtr— and  tiua>  is  the 
end  of  n^gpeedu" 

tbs  gtaat  am^eniBg-  at  Loiedale,  the  ratknonaty 
inftitadoA  of  the  FVec  C%iirch  in  the  South  of  Africa, 
vary  interesting  details  have  reached  this  country. 
Tbe  BLev.  Vf.  J.  B.  Moii  says  that  the  Christians 
bava  boeiL  qwickened ;  they  are  warmar  io  lov*,  wtdir 
in  sympathy,  more  full  o£  faith,  more  stadioa»of  the 
BSHt.    Aiid  many  have  paned  from  desdi  t»  life. 

"  One  evening  we  were  ready  almost  to  weep  for 
^adnasa  over  fbnr  young  face%  tfa^  wero  so  changed, 
^eht  after  night  the  tsar  had  trembled  is  their  eyes, 
.and  with,  sad,  onieC  voice  they  bad  said  that  still  all 
was  dnrkncas,  Uiere  was  no  li^it.  But  one  by  one,  a 
sense  of  Cbn^t's  pardoning  love  had  come  to  tbem ; 
and  that  evening  tbey  sat  together  talking,  we  &ncy 
of  the  giacioas  Saviour  and  His  love  to  iim,  witb 
tfae-cahn  and  the  light  of  heaven  on  their  faces.  And 
duM  were  only  four  out  of  many.  The  exact  namber 
we  think  it  belter  to  reserve  fin-  tiie  present,  tiU  the 
fruits  be  apparent ;  but  a  large  number,  both  Euro- 
pean and  natiiie»,  pioftss  to  bus  Bsven  UuKuelves  to 
God." 

The  resemUance  has  been  m  many  ways  mar*£sd 
between  the  work  at  Lovedale  and  the  work  in  Scot. 
Uad:  Tlsniiiliiiilhmiil  dMfcrtneM  1im«  been  fbr> 
getlsn.  Thii  hull  i  ist  rwi  Ihi  iiieliss  hsii  limsifiiwiil 
ate  mnny  days.  The  converti  are  mostly  in  the 
bnilias  of  duvch-going  people,  aalfinrtte  most  part 
youdg.  Than  has  not  been  any  cacitenient  Prayer 
has  been  ■buifaBit,  and  oftm  ha*  boea  con^ioaously 
aaswsMd.  Koir  thinks  tfaat  more  prayer  has 

been  aifaiad  for  Lovedale  than  for  any  other  place, 
and  tlmt  tfab  is  to  be  coaneeted  wUi  the  larger 
MMsmg, 

The  Chmvk  Mtssionary  Raeord-  nonbnns  a  letter 
from  dM  Rev.  Or.  Sargeirt,  giving  an  aoooont  of  the 
coovcroion  of  an  old  man,  who  only  a  few  months 

before  had  protested  vehemently  against  the  baptism 
of  bis  son.  He  was  led  shortly  after  tfaat  to  go  to 
the  honsa  of  a  convert,  whose  wife  read  to  him  some 
vcMos  from  the  Bible  that  softened  him.  By-aad-by 
he  had  ooeasioB  to  go  to  his  son's  boose  in  order  to 
get  him  to  sign  a  law  papw.  While  here,  he  observed 
his  son  reguhv  in  reading  the  Bible  and  prayer.  This 
smprised  him.  He  thought  that  Christianity  meuit 
KMtcly  Uboty  to  eab  and  drink  what  Hinduism  for. 
bstli,  and  he  was  gready  surprised  to  &id  that  it  was 
a  thing  of  the  heart  and  life.  He  was  then  rastrived 
to  read  the  Bible  ffx  himself,  and  the  result  was,  that 
convinced  of  his  need  of  a  Saviour,  he  accepted  of 
Jesas  Christ  for  himself,  and  applied  to  Dr.  Sargent 
fte  lN4>tiBra.  Other  native  bretliren  came  with  him, 
and  commended  him  as  a  monument  of  grace.  The 
missionaiy  was  at  length  satisfied  and  baptized  him, 
"Hie  case  is  interesting  as  showing  the  false  impres< 


sions  which  the  heathen  generally  have  of  Chris- 
tianity. They  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  ptivate 
life  of  Christians,  because  as  soon  as  a  man  becomes 
a  Christian,  they  entirely  forsake  his  society.  Wider 
knowledge  of  thb  may  lead  by-and-by  to  a  nune 
general  acceptance  of  the  gQspeL 

Tiiere  was  another  interesting  drcomstanoe  in  con- 
nection with  the  Bibles  which  had  to  do  with  Jhis 
coHveision.  The  Bible  from  which  the  n^ve  convert 
read  to  him  was  a  Tamil  Bibl^  which  in  the  absenoe 
of  her  husband  the  woman  had  got  tfaat  ber  dau^iter 
might  read  it  aloud  to  tlie  6unily.  The  Bible  which 
the  old  man  studied  was  an  Eoglish  csie,  which  he 
had  bought,  simply  as  an  English  book,  that  his  atm 
might  leua  Engjish.  He  did  not  know  what  it  ms, 
but  it  looked  a  good  large  book,  and  was  very  chei^i. 
In  God's  mercy  the  book  became  the  channel  of  light 
first  to  the  son  and  then  to  the  father. 

In  the  ChrotacU  of  the  Ltrndon  Misnonaiy  Society, 
we  find  a  namdwof  oonnnim  that  Aamm,  step  by 
step,  the  maannr  in  vAkhi  at  home  an  wiiUas  abuad, 
hearts  are  tnmed  to  Gad.  The  sobfactoC  tiae  notice 
is  a  Bmbmin,  anl  an  nnde^rsdnatn  of  the  Ibdras 
Unnnnity.  In  bb  own  nanativs  hs  a^  that  the 
frribminiffwl  rdigion  nnsr  brosght  him  comfort , 
he  was  always  laboufaig  ndsr  a  kind  of  am.  He 
tiad  a  great  thitat  for  an  Entfsh  edocatiflB,  sad  so 
attsndad  an  EngUih  sdhooL  This  ttdacalioa  &itly 
hdd  the  aae  to  the  root  of  caste.  Mastinff  aftemaidi 
with  a  nmrTestamettt,  he  opened  it,  andteed,  ^  Let 
not  yom- heart  btt  troubled ;  ye  befiev*  in  God,  bdiere 
also  in  me."  In  bis  reading  this,  Ood  Kvnalad  btm- 
sdf  to  him,  and  ha  had>B  great  dean  to  know  man 
of  Chrisdamly:  By-and-by,  a  fiiend  died,  and  he 
confd  not  bat  ask,  **  What  has  become  of  his  soul  ? — 
is  it  in  heaven  or  in  hell?"  Then  became  to  feel  his 
ans  very  tendUy.  He  got  acqnaiated  with  Christian^ 
awl  read  the  BiUe.  When  he  read  in.  tiio  Xew 
Testament,  *«Whoco««er  dull  drinfc.  of  the  water 
that  I  shall  give  him  shall  never  thirst,  hot  the  water 
that  I  shall  give  him  shall  be  in  him  a  wdl  of  water 
springing  up  into  eveiia^g  life;"  "Come  unto  me, 
all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  yon  rat;"  "In  my  Father's  house  ate  many 
mansions ; "  "I  am  the  way,  and  the  troth,  and  the 
life,"  the  burden  was  lifted  off  his  soul.  He  gave 
himself  to  Christ,  and  the  more  he  stodied  the  Bode 
the  stronger  became  his  convictions. 

To  apply  for  baptism  was  another  tiiaU  But  a^n 
the  New  Testament  was  useful.  He  read,  "  He  that 
loveth  father  or  mother  more  tliaa  me  is  not  worthy 
of  me,"  and  was  able  to  moke  up  his  mind.  "Now," 
be  says,  "  I  lead  a  happy  life.  I  am  at  ease.;  nqr  mind 
is  at  rest" 

From  Delhi,  in  tla  Missionary  Herald  (Baptist), 
we  liave  similar  narratives.  One  is  that  of  a  Fuiqabi, 
who  came  to  Mr.  Smith,  read  the  Scriptures  with 
him  daily,  and  decided  to  be  baptized.  "  Id  the  mean- 
time," says  Mr.  Smith,  "  be  was  woriring  fw  Christ 
as  I  scarcely  remember  seeing  a  native  Christian 
work.  The  remarkable  occurrence  took  place  of  four  ■ 
otaer  persons  being  baptizg^f^^gg  g^H(^^^i@pg 
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he  biid  broaght  to  the  Lord.   He  is  thrawing  himself 
into  the  L(»d'i  work  with  a  most  remarkable  zeal.  The 
same  missionary,  at  the  same  time,  vas  visited  by  a 
yoimg  Mnssnlmau  of  good  family,  vdio  has  read  his 
New  Testament,  and  been  greatly  impressed  by  it.  I 
asked  him,"  says  Uit.  Smith,  "  what  there  was  in 
I  Christianity  that  had  attracted  him  ?    lie  replied, 
'  'Hiereis no Savionr but Jesus,'and 'there isnoatone- 
'  ment  for  sin  apart  from  that  of  Jesus  Christ'    I  said, 
I  *  Do  you  know  what  wHl  be  resolt  of  yoar  becoming 
a  Christian?    Have  yon  counted  the  cost?*  He 
'  replied,  '  I  have  thought  it  all  over.    My  brother 
;  will  kill  me  if  he  can  or  dare,  and  my  father  will  be 
veiy  angry ;  but  I  have  surrendered  aU  to  Christ,  and 
'  am  prepared  to  follow  Htm  at  the  cost  of  life  itself,  if 
He  so  wins.'" 

"LIKE  FROGS  IN  A  WELL." 

The  Times  correspondent  takes  special  note  of  the 
"Zenana  Mission" — the  work caiiied  on  by  ladies  who 
visit  from  home  to  home  among  the  native  females, 
I  endeavouring  to  instruct  them  in  Christian  truth.  He 
,  tells  of  a  visit  thus  paid  to  a  young  married  lady  of 
i  singular  beauty,  who  gave  htt  teachers  a  most  monm- 
fU  account  of  the  life  iriiidi  she  led. 

I     "  Her  eyes,"  says  the  writer,  "above  all,  are  beau- 
tiful— iHight  and  liquid  almost  beyond  description ; 
but  she  cannot  be  seen  by  any  one  of  the  other  sex, 
not  even  by  her  husband's  brother  or  father.  She 
chafes  undo:  the  hardship,  and  told  her  visitor  one 
'■  day  with  naive  idmpUcity,  that '  this  sort  of  life  was 
1  like  froa  in  a  well — all  around  life  and  beauty,  and 
I  ^e  buned.'   The  young  visitor  said  the  figure  was 
I  most  appropriate.   It  was  the  undoubted  truth.  The 
;  lady  onen  said,  '  How  fortunate  yon  English  ladies 
!  are — able  to  go  everywhere  and  see  everything ! '  and 
'  her  questions  as  to  English  life  were  interminable. 
:  Some  of  tlie  ladies  visited,  my  Mend  says,  are 
.  as  ngty  as  this  one  if  pretty,  but  the  ugfy  ones 
!  are  as  carefully  sednded  as  the   pretty  ones— 
in  fact,  it  is  a  living  death.    The  teaching 
I  time   ranges   from   an   hour   to   an   hour  and 
'  a  hdf  in  each  case,  and  these  good  lady  teachers 
;  go  from  one  house  to  another  fixtm  elevoi  in 
the  morning  to  about  half-past  four  or  five  in  the 
;  afternoon.    Then  th^  also  teach  the  children  in 
zenanas— married  ladies,  it  will  be  remembered,  at 
five  years  of  age,  and  in  many  painful  instances 
'  widows.    Some  of  your  readers  may  know  what  an 
I  awftil  lot  is  that  of  an  Indian  widow  who  may  become 
;  so  in  early  infancy.   She  cannot  marry  again  without 
>  disgrace ;  she  can  only  eat  one  meal  a  day,  and  that 
'  of  ue  coarsest  rice,  and  her  dress  must  be  without 
■  ornament   An  iron  ring  worn  on  the  left  wrist  is 
taken  away,  and  a  red  mark,  which  is  put  on  day  by 
day  nt  the  parting  of  the  hair  to  denote  married  life, 
'  must  be  put  there  no  more  for  ever.   Tlje  woman  or 
[  child  is  considered  dead  when  her  husband  dies. 
I  Happily,  there  is  a  great  revolt  against  this  fearful  and 
1  unnatural  system,  and  some  of  the  widows  are  finding 
employment  as  teachers  and  othem'ise  in  Zenana 
schook.    They  are  not,  of  course,  allowed  to  go  out 
'  of  the  house,  and  the  Brahmoes  are  doing  excellent 
work  by  promoting  widow  marriage  and  giving  it 
effect  wherever  thdr  inQuence  extends." 


TESTmOIOr  TO  THE  CHARACTER  OF  CONVERTS. 

The  Rev.  T.  P.  Hughes,  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  Peshawar,  recently  gave  the  following  testi- 
mony from  Lord  Mayo  to  the  character  of  the  Chris- 
tian converts : — 

"  When  Lord  Mayo  wished  to  send  some  trusted 
rutive  on  very  confidential  and  very  important  service 
to  Central  Asia,  it  was  an  Afglian  convert  of  our 
mission  who  was  selected.  Subadar  Dtlawar  Khan, 
who  had  served  the  English  welt  before  the  gates  of 
Delhi,  was  sent  on  tms  secret  mission  to  Central 
Asia,  where  be  died  in  the  snows,  a  victim  to  the 
treachery  of  the  King  of  Chitral.  His  last  words, 
were  :  '  Tell  the  Sarkar  that  I  am  glad  to  die  in  their 
service ;  give  my  salaam  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Feshawnr  and  the  Fadri  Sahib.' 

"  Some  three  years  ago  an  officer  employed  on 
special  service  of  inquiry  as  to  the  doings  of  the 
wahabees,  wanted  a  trustworthy  man  to  send  ^  to 
ascertain  the  number  and  condition  of  those  families, 
who  now  reside  at  Palori,  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus. 
An  Afghan  convert  was  selected  for  this  difficult  and 
dangerous  nndertaldng. 

"In  the  Umbeyla  war  of  1863,  it  was  necessary 
that  Government  should  have  a  few  faithful  men  who 
could  be  relied  on  for  information.  Amongst  others 
selected  for  this  work  were  two  Afghan  Chiistiao. 
converts  of  our  nussion." 

IV.— MEMORIAL  RECORD. 

MR.  VINCE,  OF  BIRMINOHAU. 

Faces  that  photograph  themselves  iodelibly  on- 
one's  memory,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes'  inter- 
course, must  indicate  something  remailiable  in  their 
owners.  Tea  years  ago,  the  writer  of  these  lines, 
being  actively  interested  in  promoting  the  welfare  of 
the  working  classes,  met  a  large  company  of  friends 
at  breakfast,  in  Birmingham.  He  remembers  vividly, 
as  the  party  were  separating,  a  gentleman  bidding 
him  good-bye,  on  whose  ta<%  there  was  stamped  such 
a  union  of  "  swaebicn  and  light "  that  he  has  never 
forgotten  it  And  now  that  the  Midland  newspapers 
are  full  of  lamentations  over  the  death  the  Rev. 
Charles  Vince,  of  Mount  Zion  Baptist  Cbnrch,  he 
remembers,  idth  gceat  distress,  that  that  was  the 
name  of  his  filend. 

Men  of  aU  parties.  Including  the  RepuMcui  Mayor, 
Mr.  Cliamberhuii ;  men  of  dettommations,  not 
even  excluding  the  Roman  Catholics ;  men  who  were 
always  at  peace  with  him*  and  men  like  Mr.  Sargant 
who  were  sometimes  at  war  with  him — unite  in  bear- 
ing a  remarkable  testimony'to  Iiis  singular  sweetness 
and  charity,  combined  with  courage  nndabili^.  Few 
ministers  have  left  behind  them  so  sweet  a  savour. 
Such  men  are  invaluable,  as  servmg  to  extend  and 
perpetuate  the  good  name  of  religion.  Too  often  the 
morsel  dipped  in  vinegar  suggests  the  notion  of 
bitterness  and  hatred ;  in  this  case  the  life  steeped  in 
love  and  goodness  shows  that  there  are  still  men  who 
have  caught  their  Master's  man  tie,  and  who  make 
manifest  their  Master's  spirit. 
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By  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  Robert  Hoct's  Illusion,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  vin. 

HEN 

M  rs.. 
Ru  sh- 
brooke 
had 
gone, 
-Jane  sat 
silent 
and  stir- 
less  for 
a  little 
while  ; 
then 
she took 
a  letter 
out  of 

her 
pocket, 
smiling 
s  oftly 
andten- 
•  derly  to 
herself 

as  she  did  so.  It  was  the  same  letter  that 
she  bad  received,  and  ctied  oveTf  on  that 
afternoon  when  the  Rector  had  (^led. 

It  was  a  love-letter,  and  it  was  very  long ; 
t^vo  reasons  why  it  would,  be  a  .  mistake  to 
inflict  it  upon  the  reader  in  its  entirety.  But 
a  portion  of  it  may  save  the  trouble  of  ex- 
planation. 

*'  I  am  weary  of  writing  "  (this  was  about 
the  middle  of  the  letter),  "and  yet  I  feel 
that  I  have  said  nothing,  and  worse  than 
that,  that  it  will  make  no  difference  to  you 
whether  I  have  or  not.  I  wonder  sometimes 
what  you  feel  when  you  are  reading  one  of 
niy  letters.  I  try  to  put  myself  in  your  place, 
to  imagine  that  it  is  I  who  receive  from  you 
page  ^ter  page  <^  wann,  strong,  living  love ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  I  could  have  one 
sentence  of  real  affection,  written  straight 
from  your  heart  to  mine,  I  should  be  too 
grateful  to  eat,  or  sleep,  or  do  anything  at 
all  but  think  of  it.  I  do  not  think  I  should 
be  happy,  not  at  first ;  I  should  be  too  much 
stined  for  happiness. 

"  Is  it  that  you  cannot  love  me  ?  or  is  it, 
as  I  suspect  sometimes,  that  you  will  not  ? 
For  four  years  my  whole  life  has  been  yours ; 
and  because  I  may  not  know  whether  you 
will  ever  accept  that  life,  it  grows  less 
worthy  of  accq)tance.  I  confess,  and  with 
jV.  y.s. 


more  of  sorrow  than  of  shame,  that  I  am 
growing  unworthy  of  my. own  self;  that  my 
thoughts  are  given  up  to  weak,  i(^e  dream- 
ing away  of  all  that  God  has  given  me,  or 
bid  me  hope  for.  Health  of,  soul  and  mind 
and  body,  light  and  strength  and  peace,  all 
seem  slipping,  away  from  me.  I  have  fou^t 
with  myself ;  I  can,  and  do  still  fight ;  but 
not  with  any  certainty  of  victory. 

'*  I  think  I  have  never  before  betrayed  to 
you  so  completely  how  weak  I  can  be  as  in 
these  last  pages.  I  do  it  with  a  purpose. 
I*^  will  not  move  you.  I  do  not  even  hope 
this,  but  it  will  explain  to  you  one  of  my 
strongest  reasons  for  begging  you  to  grant 
me  another  int^iew.  Do  not  refuse  me. 
(Do  you  know  how  long  it  is  since  I  have 
seen  you  ?  And  yet  you  are  so  present  with 
me  that  it  seems  as  if  it  had  been  but  yester- 
day.) But  I  must  see  you  again.  I  go  to 
London  to-morrow,  and  I  return  on  the 
loth.  Will  you  meet  me  about  six  o'clock 
in  the  evciiing  of  the  iith?  At  the  old 
place,  Jane ;  by  the  river,  beyond  Moss- 
bridge. 

"You  say  in  your  letter  that  this  clan- 
destine intercourse,  this  secret  correspond- 
ence, lowers  you  in  your  own  eyes,  em- 
bitters yoiir  whole  life,  and  even  prevents 
you  firom  doing  the  good  in  the  world  that 
you  might  do.  Can  you  not  then  conceive 
how  it  affects  me  ?  It  seems  to  me  some- 
times, when  I  think  of  the  present  state  of 
things,  that  I  must  have  lost  all  sense  of 
honour  or  uprightness  before  I  could  descend 
so  iar.  Yet  what  could  I  do  ?  What  can  I 
do  now  ?  I  cannot  dream  of  giving  up  my 
hope,  slight  as  it  is ;  and  I  cannot  even  hope 
that  you  will  say  the  one  word  that  would 
put  an  end  to  all  this  pm  and  secresy  and 
suspense  for  ever.  I  know  all  you  would 
s^.  You  go  over  all  the  old  motives 
with  most  praiseworthy  patience  in  your 
strangely  cold  and  studied  letter.  Your 
uncle's  wishes ;  your  dread  of  the  effect  of 
excitement  upon  him ;  your  own  fanciful 
and — pardon  me — absurd  notions  about  in- 
equality of  position.  Jane,  if  you  do  not 
know  yourself,  will  you  never  know  me? 
Will  you  never  beHeve  the  truth,  that  I  have 
told  you  hundreds  of  times  ?  I  am  not 
worthy  of  you,  and  never  shall  be,  and  luve 
nothing  to  offer  you  in  return  for  yourself 
but  a  life's  devotion." 
Much  more  there  wdSi^thfe) 
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Jane  read  it,  and  re-read  it,  uttering  little 
comments  half-aloud,  making  little  resolu- 
tions quite  to  herself.  '*  I  fear  my  fate  has 
come,"  she  said,  putting  the  letter  back  into 
her  pocket  mth  a  smile.  But  the  smile  was 
soon  clouded  over.  Nathan  Dale  came  in, 
looking  whit^  and  grey,  and  weary ;  and  his 
strangely  irritable  mood  demanded  all  Jane's 
attention.  She  was  quite  used  to  it  aU,  and 
knew  die  sad  meaning  of  it  too  well  to  fwl 
any  pain  but  the  pain  that  such  moods  fore- 
shadowed. She  tended  him  and  soothed 
him  till  he  fell  asleep  in  his  chair  ;  then  she 
bowed  her  head  on  his  kne^  and  wept 
softly. 

•  ••••« 

The  river  Erne  was  a  very  placid  little 
river,  and  widened  after  passing  through  the 
village  of  Mossbridge,  till  it  became  the 
most  beautiful  feature  of  a  beautiful  land- 
scape,  '  The  banks  were  low  and  sedgy,  and 
the  river  wound  and  carved  its  way  between, 
blue  and  smiling,  with  sparkling  white  high 
lights.  The  pasture  lands  on  dtber  side 
were  studded  with  cattle,  mere  red  and  brown 
and  white  specks,  dappling  the  vivid  greens 
with  colour  and  shade,  On  the  left  there 
were  tender  hills,  with  drooping  sun-^It 
foliage  all  along  the  foot  of  diem.  There 
was  the  village  of  Mossbridge  in  the  distance, 
the  red  roofe  peeping  out  from  the  dark 
blue-green  trees.  The  church  tower,  ^ey 
and  ancient,  rose  up  behind.  To  the  right 
were  round-crowned  elms,  with  cawing  rooks 
flapping  in  and  out.  The  pathway  between 
the  sedges  was  close  by  the  edge  of  the 
river.  There  was  a  rickety,  moss-grown 
fence,  a  picturesque  stile ;  and  leaning  against 
the  trunk  of  a  gnarled  oak-tree  there  was 
Major  Edward  Falconer,  the  writer  of  the 
letter  that  had  moved  Jane  Francis  to  so 
many  smiles  and  tears. 

He  had  already  waited  an  hour,  still  he 
looked  patient  and  calm.  He  was  a  man  of 
something  more  than  middle  height,  large,  and 
grey,  and  keen-looking.  He  had  an  intellec- 
tual head  and  face,  and,  as  I  have  said  before, 
a  soldier's  manner  and  bearing  j  yet  he  was 
not,  on  the  whole,  a  man  whose  appearance 
could  be  termed  attractive.  You  saw  at 
once  that  there  would  be  a  certain  impassive- 
ness  about  him,  a  decided  tendency  toward 
reserve,  and  a  power  of  self-restraint  to  which 
the  most  generous  human  natures  seldom 
attain. 

The  difficult  with  him  was  to  break 
through  this  same  habit  of  seff-restnunt. 
Juie  Francis  was  yet  but  a  yay  few  yards 
from  Mossbridge  when  he  saw  her  coming. 


a  tiny  flgure  in  a  grey  dress,  flitting  grace-  I 
fully  through  the  fields,-  seeming  to  glide 
quickly,  yet  by.  no  means  hurriedly.  His 
heart  began  to  beat  in  a  more  decided 
manner;   some  strange    emotion  thrilled 
through  him;  his  eyes  seemed  impelled,  as 
if  by  some  magnetic  influence,  to  watch  her 
eve^  movement.   Yet  he  turned  to  meet 
her  with  not  one  sign  of  all  this  perturbation 
visible.    He  raised  his  hat,  and  held  out  his  ' 
hand,  and  uttered  a  bnisque  "  Good  even-  ' 
ing and  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Jane's  I 
eloquent  face  raised  to  his,  of  meeting  her  ' 
clear  brown-^ey  eyes,  with  something  in  , 
them  that  had  seldonr  beea  there  before,  did  I 
not  move  him  to  any  ODwonted  exposure  of  ! 
himself  or  hi*  feeling. 

The  Majm^s  Irtter  h«d  been  fluent,  as  all 
his  letters  were ;  but  it:  not  seldom  happens 
that  the  possessor  of  a  ftient  pien  »  the 
possessor  of  a  tongne  vary  far  indeed  from  I 
fluent  They  walked  on  a  Iktlfc  in  silence; 
then  they  stopped  by  the  wooden  stile.  ' 

"  Do  you  Imow  iriiat  time  it  is  ?"  he  asked,  | 
taking  out  his  watch. 

'"Seven  o'clock  I  should  say,"  replied 
Jane,  clasping  her  hands  carelessly  on  the 
top  of  the  post. 

"  Exactiy  half-past"  j 

"And  you've  been  waiting  here  since 
six?" 

"  Since  before  six." 

"  I'm  very  sorry.  I  meant  to  come  sooner  > 
but  the  Fates  were  against  me.  They  always 
are,  especially  Atropos." 

The  Major  paused  a  little.  He  was  stand- 
ing against  the  trunk  of  the  tree  as  he  had 
stood  before,  his  shaggy  head  and  face  half- 
hidden  by  a  slouching  grey  felt  hat.  Jane  ■ 
was  a  little  more  dainty  in  her  attire  than  [ 
usual.  Her  beautiful  chestnut  hair  was 
coiled,  more  in  the  andent  fashion  than  in  the 
new;  it  was  partly  covered  by  a  graceftil 
straw  hat ;  her  gloves  and  boots  were  perfect 
of  their  kind;  and  there  was  evidence  in 
every  part  of  her  dress  of  extra  care  and 
study.  She  was  looking  well  for  her,  and 
she  knew  it ;  and  the  knowledge  gave  her  a 
certain  satidaction  to  which  she  was  almost 
a  stranger. 

The  Major  was  apparently  pondering  her 
last  remark. 

"  I  think  you  are  my  Atropos,  Jane,"  he 
said,  speaking  in  his  usual  graff  voice  and  jerky 
manner.  Yet  Jane  perceived  the  sadness 
underlying  it,  and  responded  to  that  rather 
than  to  his  words.  It  was  only  by  a  look  that 
she  responded,  yet  the  Major  was  not  dis- 
sati^ed.   There  was  something  iirit  mstful;,  j 
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tender ;  something  new,  and  powerful  to  stir 
him  as  great  and  sudden  good  fortune  stirs 
the  man  whose  poverty  has  been  the  struggle 
of  his  life. 

"  Are  you  beginning  to  care  for  me  a  little, 
Jane?"  he  asked,  in  a  tone  of  voice  that 
would  have  been  abject  but  for  the  natural 
manliness  of  the  man  who  spoke. 

The  question  would  hare  been  prematare 
and  unwise  had  it  been  addressed  to  most 
women ;  but  Major  Falconer  knew  to  whom 
he  was  speaking.  Jane  looked  at  him — a 
laint,  swift  colour  rising  to  her  face,  her  eyes 
dilating,  her  pulse  bounding  with  a  feeling 
that  was  akin  to  exultation.  '*  Am  I  beginning 
to  care  for  him?"  she  said  to  herself  with 
a  smile ;  adding,  "  I  have  been  even  more 
successful  than  I  thought'*  Yet  the  question 
put  her  a  little  on  her  guard.  She  would  not 
altogether  neutralise  the  painfiil  reticence  of 
years. 

The  Major  was  watching  her  keenly  from 
under  his  shaggy  brows ;  and  he  knew  that 
with  all  his  keenness  he  could  not' dive  far 
below  the  surface  unless  Jane  chose  that  he 
^ould  do  so.  Yet  it  seemed  to  him  diat 
even  on  the  surface  there  were  signs  and 
tokens  not  to  be  misnnderstood.  /^n  he 
put  the  question,  this  time  affirmativdy. 

"Jane,  you  do  care  for  me  a  little — enough, 
at  any  rate,  to  put  an  end  to  this  terrible 
suspense  ?  I  do  not  ask  any  more  of  you 
now  than  I  have  always  asked.  Let  there 
be  one  word  said  between  us,  let  that  one 
word  be  known  in  eftect  to  all  the  worid  that 
cares  to  hear,  and  I  will  wait  ten — iqr,  twenty 
years  for  you  if  need  be." 

Jane's  colour  had  faded  again,  zaA  a  look 
of  unmistakable  pain  came  to  her  fece. 

"  If  the  world  knew,  my  uncle  nrast  know. 
I  have  told  yon  a  hundred  times  that  that 
could  never  be." 

Nathan  Dale's  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
marriage  were  known  throughout  Sedge- 
borough  and  the  neighbourhood  as  a  species 
ot  mania.  It  only  needed  the  remotest  allu- 
sion to  the  sulqect  in  his  hearing  to  draw 
forth  the  most  violent  tirade  against  the  state 
that  his  knowledge  of  English  invective  ren- 
dered him  capable  of.  It  was  equally  well 
known  that  he  had  decided  that  his  niece 
should  never  marry ;  he  had  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  imply  that  he  would  consider  her  de- 
parture out  of  this  evil  world  an  alternative 
preferable  in  every  way.  The  subject  had 
troubled  him  much  when  Jane  was  in  her 
teens,  but  he  had  been  quick  to  perceive  that 
in  &is  she  was  not  as  other  girls — a  fact  he 
attxibuted  entirely  to  his  own  influence. 


Latterly  he  had  ceased  to  trouble  himself 
with  any  present  thought  of  this  matter  in 
connection  with  her,  but  Jane  knew  well  that 
his  opinions  did  but  strengthen  with  his  years. 
In  his*  bat  days  she  had  felt  that  to  mention 
the  subject  would  be  to  destroy  what  he 
might  possess  of  peace  of  mind ;  now  that 
his  bedth  was  so  visibly  &iling,  she  would 
certainly  rather  saoifice  it^tever  6S  happi- 
ness Ufe  might  have  to  offer  than  mention  it 
at  all 

These  &cts,  with  theirtemotest  radiations 
of  influence,  were  known  to  Major  Falconer. 
He  was  willing  to  believe  that  it  was  because 
of  them  that  Jane  had  refused  to  consent  to 
any  definite  and  open  engagement;  but  he 
believed  that  it  was  because  of  her  de- 
fective love  for  himself  that  she  had  refused 
to  consent  to  an  engagement  that  he  would 
have  been  willing  to  keep  secret  for  a  time. 
Feriiaps  there  were  other  reasons  that  woald 
have  argued  a  little  in  favour  of  such  willing- 
ness, yet  it  is  bat  justice  to  him  to  say  that 
these  nevor  eiit»«l  into  his  calcokuiom.  He 
was  Ae  only  son  of  a  mother  of  witom  be 
had  so  nnwiiolesome  fear.  His  pnncipal  fear 
was  of  his  own  powCT  to  win  any  deep  and 
real  afiiBeti(»  from  Jane.  Nodaag  sluxt  of 
reality  would  do;  nor  was  ^likelyto  offer 
him  anydnng  dse.  Hitherto  dMS  had  offered 
him  nothing. 

Jane's  plea,  **  If  Ae  world  knew,  ray  uncle 
must  know,"  had  availed  a  hundred  tini^ 
and  a  hundred  times  the  Mi^w  had  rallied 
as  he  replied  now, — 

**  If  your  love  for  roe  were  but  as  the 
shadow  of  mine  Soe  you,  you  would  think 
neither  of  the  world  nor  of  yoor  uncle." 

"You  think  love  is  such  a  potoxt  thing?" 
Jane  asked  quietly. 

"The  one  thing  in  the  i^le  range  of 
human  motive  that  has  any  potency  worth 
speaking  of." 

"  Then  I  k»e  ray  uncle,"  Jane  replied. 
And  the  Major  east  his  eyes  to  the  ground, 
and  struggled  a  little  with  a  pain  t^t  was 
unworthy  of  him.  It  was  only  for  a  moment. 
The  absurdity  of  such  a  pein  presented  itself 
quidcly. 

"  Bat  year  love  for  your  uncle  is  a  difierent 
thing,"  he  said,  answering  his  own  thought 
ratlKr  than  her  words.  "  Most  human  beings 
are  capable  oS  several  kinds  of  love." 

^'It  was  a  great  &ct  for  me  wbta  I  dis- 
covered mysdf  capable  of  love  at  all,"  replied 
Jane  with  some  truth.  "It  dida't  come 
easily,  nor  quickly." 

"  Tliat  I  can  believe ;  that  is  why  I  hope 
a  little.'*  \ 
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This  he  said  in  very  unhopeful  tones,  with- 
out eagerness,  without  warmth,  but  not  with- 
out resolution.  Jane  felt  that  there  was  a 
certain  something  new  and  forceful  about 
him—something  that  would  not  be  easily  set 
aside.  She  told  herself  now  that  she  would 
be  glad  to  set  it  aside  for  a  little  while  longer. 
Her  unacknowledged  love  was  the  one  bitter- 
sweet thing  in  her  whole  life ;  and  she  had 
a  long-nurtured  fanc^  that  although  the  bitter- 
ness might  depart  with  acknowledgment,  yet 
that  much  of  the  sweetness  might  depait  too. 
But  she  was  a  little  dubioiu  about  l^r  power 
of  further  resistance,  a  little  dubious  too  about 
her  will. 

There  was  a  change  in  the  Major's  tone 
when  he  spoke  again.  He  moved  away  from 
the  tree,  and  turned  toward  the  post  where 
Jane  still  stood — her  slight  figure  in  a  droop- 
ing attitude,  her  small  hands  clasped,  her 
face  changed  altogether  from  the  &ce  that 
was  hers  in  Quant's  Yard.  It  changed  still 
more  as  he  bent  down  towanl  her,  and  laid 
one  of  his  hands  gently  upon  hers,  and  be^an 
to  speak.  His  voice  had  not  much  emotion 
in  it,  but  the  severe  lines  of  his  mouth  re- 
laxed, his  eyes  drooped  as  if  to  hide  the 
sudden  intensity  of  expression,  his  whole 
being  seemed  instinct  viui  an  electric  favour. 

j  "  Jane,"  he  said,  "  if  I  were  to  tell  you 
that  I  h^^d  come  here  meaning  to  go  away 

I  either  accepted  or  rejected,  wl^t  should  you 

!  do?" 

j  For  one  moment  it  seemed  to  Jane  that 
she  trembled  and  grew  confused — that  she 
lost  herself  in  confusion,  never  to  find  her- 
self again.  Then  she  glanced  up,  suddenly, 
wistfuUy,  tenderly,  and  said  without  reserve — 
"  I  tiuak  I  should  do  whatever  you  wished 
me  to  do." 

Had  she  spoken  only  it  is  possible  that 
Major  Falconer  might  not  have  been  able  to 
realise  at  once  all  that  she  meant  Had  he 
heard  the  words  or  felt  them  ?  Were  diey 
true  ?  Was  Jane  his,  aatd  his  lonely  hungry 
life  lonely  and  hungry  no  longer?  How 
strangely  little  he  had  been  i»ei»red  for  the 
surrender  of  which  he  had  dr^mt  unceas- 
ingly, for  which  he  had  begged  for  years ! 
He  almost  trembled  in  his  sudden  happiness, 
and  there  was  a  long  silence  under  the  ancient 
]  oak-tree  by  the  water  side.  The  river  whis- 
pered slowly  along,  the  shadows  died  away 
from  the  fields,  the  sun  went  down  behind 
the  church  tower  and  the  trees.  Major  Fal- 
coner and  Jane  still  stood  by  the  wooden 
stile. 

It  was  Jane  who  was  pleading  now — ^plead- 
ing that  for  a  little  while  the  Major  wouU  be 


content  that  their  engagement  should  be 
known  to  no  one  but  themselves. 

"  I  hate  the  secrecy  quite  as  much  as  j^ou 
do,"  she  said,  "  but  I  can  endure  it  a  httle 
longer — cannot  you  ?" 

"  Will  you  do  all  you  can  to  loake  it 
endurable  ?  "  asked  the  Major. 

And  once  more  Jane  glanced  up  with  the 
new  sweet  look  on  her  face ;  but  the  sedges 
were  stooping  to  kiss  the  river,  and  the  river 
rippled  so  gleefully  that  her  answer  could 
not  be  heard. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Lady  Ursula  Falconer  was  a  woman  I 
whose  threescore  years  and  ten  had  not 

passed  away  over-smoothly.  Far  away  back 
in  her  life  there  had  been  storms  and  passions 
and  strong  events ;  and  though  she  liad  been 
strong  to  cope  with  these  things,  they  had 
left  traces ;  traces  outward  and  visible,  a 
face  lined  and  furrowed,  and  an  expression  , 
stem  and  harsh  and  forbidding — traces  inward 
and  onl^  visible  at  times,  and  often  in  strange 
contradiction  to  the  external  ones.  There 
was  no  predicting  beforehand  what  line  or 
attitude  she  woiilid  take  on  any  given  occa- 
sion. Even  her  son  was  moved  to  frequent 
surprises.  One  moment  she  would  astonish 
him  with  her  unexpected  and  uncalled4OT 
asperity  j  the  next  by  wide  and  forbearing 
charity,  by  an  exalted  gentleness,  and  by 
strange  rare  gleams  of  tenderness  and  love 
that  awoke  in  him  a  kind  of  fear  that  the 
feeling  tliat  prompted  them  was  receiving 
already  some  foreshadowing  touch  of  sub- 
limation. 

He  had  been  waiting  some  two  or  three 
days  for  one  of  these  rarer  moments ;  but  the 
weather  had  been  cold  and  gloomy,  and  Lady 
Ursula  had  been  fretful  and  easily  disturbed. 
There  was  a  change  at  last.  A  glorious 
autumn  morning  burst  over  the  hills  behind 
Duncote,  lighting  up  hoUows  russet  and  gold 
with  the  failing  fern,  tinging  the  moorland 
with  purples  and  violets  of  every  sbade.  The 
trees  in  the  valley  round  Duncote  were  ablaze 
with  brightest  colours, — ^greens  paling  into 
yellows,  yellows  deepening  into  reds.  The 
scarlet  berries  of  the  rowan-tree  gleamed  in 
the  sunshine  j  there  was  a  bumt-sienna  beck 
rippling  in  the  shade  of  a  brown  crag.  The 
luuTow  footpath  was  stony ;  Lady  Ursula 
grew  tired,  and  sat  down  to  rest  awhile  on  a 
mossy  stone. 

"  I  think  my  walking  days  are  over, 
Edward,"  she  said  softly  and  somewhat 
sadly. 

"  I  hope  no^  mother,"  the  M^or  said, 
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throwing  himself  among  the  flovery  heather 
at  her  feet. 

His  tone  was  sufficiently  responsive,  but 
Lady  Ursula  was  more  than  perceptive 
enoiigh  to  detect  a  certain  absence  or  pre- 
occupation in  her  son.  It  was  not  unusual 
in  him,  but  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  was 
unusually  affected  by  it 

What  is  the  matter  with  you  this  morn- 
ing?" she  asked  carelessly  after  a  pause, 
expecting  the  usual  answer,  "  Nothing  that 
I  am  aware  of." 

Bat  the  usual  answer  did  not  come.  Major 
Falconer  sat  silently  plucking  the  bent  grass 
that  grew  in  tufts  at  his  side ;  then  he  looked 
up,  and  laid  one  hand  on  his  mother's  knee. 

"There  is  nothing  specially  the  matter," 
.he  said,  making  an  effort  to  speak  indU"- 
ferently.  "  Only  I  have  something  to  tell 
you,  and  I  don't  quite  know  how  you  will 
take  it." 

Lady  Ursula's  face  changed  at  once.  The 
softness  died  away  from  it^  her  mouth  drooped 
at  the  comers,  her  small,  br^ht  brown  eyes 
looked  away  beyond  her  son,  as  if  expecting 
to  find  some  clue  to  the  coming  annoyance 
in  the  distant  hills. 

Presently  she  turned  and  looked  at  him, 
evi^ntly  tiymg  to  control  a  littte  the  workings 
of  her  face,  and  there  was  also  evidence  of 
effort  in  her  voice. 

*'  Edward,  you  ought  to  know  me  by  this 
time,"  she  said.  "  Don't  keep  me  in  sus- 
pense.   Tell  me  the  worst  at  once." 

'*  It  is  not  so  very  bad,  mother." 

"  It  is  bad.  You  are  either  in  debt  or  in 
love." 

"  Which  would  you  prefer  ?" 

"  The  former,  of  course.  You  might  sell 
the  Home  Farm  to-morrow  if  you  chose." 

"  But  I'm  not  in  debt  I  would  rather 
sing  in  the  streets  for  my  bread  any  day  than 
owe  sixpence  for  it" 

"You  can't  smg.  Who  have  you  been 
fool  enough  to  fan^  yourself  m  love  witfi  ?" 

"What  should  you  say  to  the  taller  Miss 
Rnshbrooke?" 

**  Don't  annoy  me;  and  don't  try  to  blind 
me.  You  don't  care  a  straw  for  either  of  the 
Miss  Rushbrookes.   They  are  too  ignorant." 

The  crisis  was  near.  Major  Falconer  was 
a  brave  man ;  but  his  bravery  did  not  in  this 
instance  save  him  from  some  sb'ght  feelings 
^  trepidation.  His  mother  had  never  even 
seen  Jane  Francis,  and  would,  he  knew  well 
enough,  receive  the  news  of  his  engagement 
to  the  druggist's  niece  in  much  the  same  way 
as  she  would  have  received  the  news  of  his 
^gagement  to  Sarah,  the  under-housemaid. 


But  he  did  not  lack  courage.  The  thought 
of  Jane  was  almost  as  her  presence.  And 
she  was  in  trouble  now — trouble  that  he 
could  not  reach,  nor  touch,  nor  comfort  in 
any  way.  He  had  longed  with  a  hungry, 
painful  longing  to  do  something  for  her ;  but 
this  was  the  only  thing  he  could  do ;  and  he 
had  only  very  recently  had  her  permission  to 
do  this. 

"You  are  right,  mother,"  he  replied;  "I 
coqldn't  stand  so  much  ^norance  and  state- 
lineu  combined.  But  I  had  better  tell  you 
at  once  that  the  lady  I  have  chosen  to  be  my 

wife  is  not  likely  to  please  you  much  better — 
in,  iifas — than  either  of  the  ladies  you  have 
named.  Indeed,  I  know  before  I  tell  you 
that  you  would  prefer  Cecilia  Rushbrooke  to 
Jane  Frands  a  thousand  times  over.  But  all 
I  ask  of  you  is,  that  you  will  wait  and  see  her 
for  yourself  before  you  give  way  to  any 
natural  prejudice.  Try  not  to  think  of  her  at 
all  yet  as  my  wife  that  is  to  be.  Think  of 
her  as  a  woman,  young,  and  in  trouble,  and 
alone ;  and  go  and  see  her  with  that  thought 
uppermost,  and  make  up  your  mind  for  your- 
self But  I  need  hardly  ask  you  to  do  the 
latter.  Your  opinions  don't  usually  run  in 
grooves  prepared  by  other  people." 

Lady  Ursula  took  no  notice  of  the  com- 
pliment. She  was  looking  pale  and  hard, 
and  the  lines  on  her  face  seemed  to  deepen 
even  as  she  sat  there. 

"And  who  is  Jane  Francis?"  she  asked 
rigidly.  She  seemed  to  herself  to  have  heard 
nothing  that  her  son  had  said  except  this  one 
name,  and  this  she  had  never  heard  before. 

"Jane  Francis  is  simply  herself,  mother. 
Had  she  had  the  widest  circle  of  relations,  of 
the  highest  or  lowest  rank,  she  would  still 
have  been  a  woman  who  must  have  been 
accepted  or  rejected  on  her  own  account 
Her  lather  was  a  doctor,  her  mother  was  a 
sister  of  Nathan  Dale's,  the  chemist  in  Whin- 
gate  ;  but  they  have  both  been  dead  a  great 
many  years.  Jane  has  lived  evo*  since  with 
her  uncle,  and  ten  days  ago  he  died  too, 
very  suddenly.  She  hasn't  a  relation  in  the 
world  now  that  she  knows  of." 

Lady  Ursula  still  seemed  to  be  carrying 
on  her  own  train  of  thought,  bitterness, 
disappointment,  and  futile  anger  stru^ling 
and  gaining  the  mastery  by  turns.  She  only 
realised  so  much  of  her  son's  meaning  as 
suited  her  mood.  But  the  strength  born  of 
pride  could  not  quite  overcome  the  natural 
weakness  of  age  and  womanhood.  Her  Hps 
quivered  shghtly,  and  there  were  tremulous 
little  breaks  in  her  voice  when  &k«-  spoke  i 
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"  Then  I  am  to  understand  that  it  is  the 
niece  and  adopted  daughter  of  a  Sed^e- 
boroogh  tradesman  whom  you  are  intaidiog 
to  bring  here  as  the  fntore  nostress  of  Dun- 
cote  Manor?"  she  inquired. 

"Yes,  mother." 

"  How  long  have  you  known  ha  ?" 
"  Over  four  years." 

Every  answer  seemed  fraught  with  new 
pain,  and  every  question  was  put  with  effort. 
Yet  she  was  impelled  to  go  on  questioning. 

*'Hoir  did  you  onue  to  know  nich  a 
peison  ?"  she  asked,  with  not  mote  contempt 
in  her  tone  than  seemed  to  her  wanantabte. 

Major  Falomer  smiled  as  he  replied, —  . 
She  introduced  herself,  mother." 

And  Lady  Ursula  smiled  too;  but  her 
smile  was  very  different  frooi  the  Major's. 
It  spared  her  the  trouble  of  saying,  "  I 
thought  as  much." 

There  was  a  little  pause,  and  then  the 
MajOT  went  on  again,— 

"It  was  when  you  were  at  Lausanne. 
Don't  you  remember  my  telling  you  that 
¥aeSy  had  thrown  me  in  die  road  ?  Miss 
Francis  found  me  there — unconscious,  I 
suppose.  My  head  was  cut,  and  she's  rather 
fond  of  surgoy — inherits  the  taste  perhaps. 
I  believe  firmly  yet  that  she  enj(^d  domg 
what  she  did  simfdy  because  it  was  havii^ 
'a  case'  all  to  herself.  Leeson  adcnow- 
ledged  afterward  that  he  couldn't  have 
done  any  better.  I  couldn't  help  being 
grateful,  you  know,"  the  Major  added, 
suppressing  one  of  his  grim  smiles,  "  espe- 
cially as  she  had  spoilt  a  new  hat  with 
bringing  water  in  it,*' 

It  did  not  escape  Major  Falconer  that  the 
lines  of  his  methods  &ce  had  relaxed  a  little, 
and  that  she  iras  giving  him  her  attention. 

"How  was  it  that  you  didn't  tell  me  more 
about  it  when  I  came  back?"  she  asked, 
wiUi  considerably  less  harshness  in  her  tone. 

"I  don't  know,  mother.  I  suppose  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  tell  the  whole  of 
the  truth  by  that  time.  Besides,  I  dare  say 
I  thought  that  your  gratitude,  in  addition  to 
mine,  might  be  overwhelming  for  the  poor 
little  woman." 

Lady  Ursula's  smile  was  grim  and  sad, 
but  there  was  no  scorn  nor  bitterness  in  it. 
She  sat  a  Httle  while  longer  in  silence,  and 
the  Major  was  silent  too.  He  did  not  know 
Aether  he  had  made  any  favourable  impres- 
sion or  not,  he  only  hoped,  but  he  would  not 
run  the  chance  of  destroying  or  weakening 
what  he  hoped  for.  It  was  in  his  mind  a 
dozen  times  to  beg  once  more  that  his  mother 
would  call  upon  Jane  and  judge  for  herself; 


but  be  doubted  the  expedieocy  of  saying  any 
more  on  the  subject,  and  wisely.  Nothing 
so  likely  to  turn  Iddy  Ursula  aside  from  such 
a  step  as  undue  pressure. 

l^e  homeward  walk  was  not  long.  Lady 
Ursula  was  thoughtful,  but  less  bard  and 
silent  dian  she  might  have  heesx.  She  only 
alluded  once  to  the  subject  that  was  upper- 
most in  her  mind. 

"  I  Biqtpose  this  pexion  has  no  money?" 
she  aakxd  abruptly. 

"  She  will  have  a  Uttle,  mother — as  much 
to  her  own  surprise  as  to  mine.  She  inherits 
somewhere  about  duee  hundred  ayear  undo: 
her  uncle's  will" 

Lady  Ursula  gave  a  Uttle  gnml;  not  alto- 
geUwr  of  satisfaction. 

CHAPTER  X. 

The  following  aitemoon  Lady  Ursula  drove 
into  Sedgeborough.  She  had  left  her  sou 
behind,  anxious  and  ill  at  ease,  as  she  knew, 
and  she  bgnsdf  was  far  from  being  happy  oi 
at  rest. 

Sbe  had  attempted  during  the  forenoon  to 
resome  the  convecsajion  of  the  previous  day, 
but  the  Major  had  not  been  so  communicar 
tive  as  before.  The  tmtii  was  tlut  he  had 
said  all  he  intended  to  say.  He  would  not 
describe  Jane  Francis ;  he  would  say  nothing 
of  her  character,  neither  of  its  faults  nor  its 
virtues ;  nor  would  he  even  say  what  &scina- 
tion  there  was  about  her  powerfiil  enough  to 
influence  so  strangely  proud  a  man  as  him- 
self. He  had  not  refused  to  answer,  but  he 
had  answered  in  the  most  general  way;  and 
his  mother  had  not  even  a  vague  idea  of  the 
woman  whom  she  had  been  asked  to  receive 
as  a  daughter.  She  dared  not  indulge  her 
imagination.  The  picture  it  drew  of  the  drug- 
gists niece  was  too  painful. 

On  one  point  only  the  Major  had  not  left 
her  in  doubt  The  strength  and  reality  of 
his  love  had  been  made  apparent  to  a  degree 
that  left  no  ground  for  any  hope  whatever. 
She  knew  something  of  his  strength  of  pur- 
pose, of  his  natural  tenacity  and  inunutability, 
and  she  had  taken  these  things  into  considera- 
tion from  the  beginning.  The  remembrance 
of  them  had  caused  her  to  refrain  from  fight- 
ing a  battle  which  she  must  inevitably  have 
lost ;  yet  there  was  war  in  her  heart,  and  a 
tumult  of  conflicting  emotion  that  made  it  all 
but  impossible  for  her  to  delay  her  acquaint- 
ance with  the  worst  any  longer. 

I  believe  that  the  least  emodonal  people 
have  exceptional  passages  in  their  inner  liv^ 
passages  revealing  strange  and  ^rawuspect^ 
depths  of  affection.  oSigiBxtddiefiVpBd^^^ 
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loss  or  change  will  deepen  a  liking  to  ten- 
<ierKt  love ;  where  love  had  been  one  finds 
A  yearning  and  enthusiastic  passion  in  pos- 
session. 

Once  before  in  the  Majorca  life  there  had 
-been  a  time  whoi  heliad  aroused  his  mother's 
Affection  for  him  to  a  state  of  abnormal  sensi- 
tiveness. Yfeais  ^o  it  had  been;  but  she 
ranembered  it  as  she  drove  toward  Sedge- 
boxDu^,  and  it  seemed  to  her  Uiat  she  could 
Tiave  given  him  up  far  more  easily  in  those 
past  years  than  she  would  be  able  to  do  now. 
Even  had  this  person  at  the  dnu^gist's  shop 
1>een  a  woman  after  her  own  heart,  tiiere 
would  have  been  pain  and  soxrow  in  the  task 
she  was  forcing  herself  to  to-day.  But  she 
told  herself  Uiat  she  did  it  for  her  son's  sake, 
and  we  all  know  how  love  strengthens  in 
pain  endured  for  its  object. 

Lady  Ursak  left  her  carriage  at  the  top  of 
the  steep  little  street.  There  were  gaping 
children  about,  passers-by  stopped  and  stared 
-as  the  tall,  grand  old  lady  descended  with 

-Stately  step  awrf  ■riff«Har|»P^1rtnlfmgffwm.m)g 

They  watched  hsr  curiously  as  ^  hesitated 
for  a  moment  in  front  of  the  closed  drq{gist% 
shop.  Her  svnnmt  appeared  ^to  be  inqnaiDg 
4ihe  vzy ;  diimiiMd  hia  piesently,  wad 
then  she  diwppeaieffl  siamfy  down  Dross 
Lane,  drawmg  tar  idiKvl  doMf  about  her, 
wrinkling  her  poiff<irilta«d  ^  tee  mfeD«U 
snanner  of  nainge'-ld  wabKppf  espcenioaK. 

She  waited  a  -uonent  to  tqcotct  bumUi 
before  she  tapped  with  her  stick  *t  Ac  door 
on  the  wanioD.  ^eltery.  It  was  opened 
quidtly.  Th«EewHS«  girl  behind  it,  bltte<«fed, 
smiling,  pretl7,.aad  of  aabsfiuitial  ^ore.  She 
was  dressediAabkdc  cotton  drett,  bradiRtBd 
'■  with  white  stover  ^leaves ;  At  coxtued,  nnd 
in  answer  to 'Ls^  TTtsnto^  question  as  to 
whether  Miw 'Fnock  lived  thas,  seid  in  the 
broadest  paR» — 
"WUlya.'Cumin?" 

The  poor  old  ku^'did  go  in,  i*itit.«mkmg 
heart  and  tremUing  feet.  Doubtless  this  was 
Jane  Francis  herself.  But  die  cotton  dress, 
after  dusting  one*  of  the  wooden  chairs  with 
her  apron  and  placing  it  for  Lady  Ursula, 
disappeared  widi  another  curtsey.  There 
might  yet  be  a  little  hope;  but  the  bare, 
•dingy,  sordid  room,  without  one  trace  of 
•culture  or  refinement,  did  not  afford  much 
^ound  for  hopefulness. 

Lady  Ursula's  hearing,  was  not  of  the 
-quickest.  She  had  hardly  been  aware  of  any 
sound,  when  she  suddenly  felt  that  she  was 
not  alone  in  the  room.  A  pale,  elegant  little 
lady  stood  before  her,  with  moumii^  dress 
and  white  crape  collar  and  cuQs.  She  bowed 


quietly,  and  then  sat  down  with  a  graceful 
ease  of  manner  that  put  the  elder  lady's 
former  visions  to  flight  for  ever.  Lady  Ursula 
spoke  at  once  as  to  an  equal.  Her  prepared 
speeches,  reproachful  and  appealing,  were  all 
forgotten.  In  her  great  relief  she  felt  for  the 
first  few  moments  as  if  she  could  be  almost 
gracious  to  the  unpretending  yet  dignified 
girl,  who  could  hold  her  own  position  without 
flippancy  or  pertness,  and  be  deferential  with- 
out sycophancy  or  obsequioomess. 

Of  course,  her  original  views  of  the  real 
facts  of  the  case  came  back  upon  her  ahnost 
immediatdiy.  Jane  Francis  vas  Jane  Frauds 
still.  A  refined  eloquent  &ce,  a  cultivated 
voice,  and  an  almost  perfect  manner  (Ud  not 
for  one  moment,  in  Lady  Uisula's  estimation, 
outweigh  Quant's  Yard  and  the  druf^st's 
shop.  StilCnow  diat  she  knew  the  worst, 
her  commcm  sense  told  her  at  once  that  it 
msKot  so  bad  as'to  leave  any  doubt  as  to 
the  wiKloai  of^naldag  die  best  of  it.  There 
would  be  a  stir  in  the  neighbouihood  when 
the  tmtliiWB  known.;  but  tte  thought  of 
sadi  astirwvs  in  no  way  ai^alling  to  Lady 
Uznla.  iHer  own  jgnmd&ther,  the  fifth  Earl 
of  £ihradh,  bad  msnted  an  actness  of  no 
el— ding,  widiaBt  loeiEtg  caste  for  a  moment ; 
md  tbe  pneedent  ^WKB  not  without  its  influ- 
ence upon  tke-ftte  of  JoBR'SlnaiciB. 

lint  of  aU  tbttwaspaanng  inlady  Ursula's 
-nnd  Jane  knew  ^nodiii^.  SSie  lutened  to 
Ae^lHcrah,  ipuff  voice,  to  the  abnqit,  broken 
jBdtBnces,  dn  wfaicfa  wmethin^  evidendy 
meast  for  tconde^ORc  was  beii^  offered. 
^a  vem&  men  at  ttoo  gieat  tusiDn  for  her 
sonrow  to  nmke  itelf  fish  as4c<en^  as  it  had 
been  doing,  Sttt  hardly  heard  die  words, 
yet  sIk  was  rdiomd  aim  anotber  subject 
WW  introdoeed. 

'"Von  axe  not  alone  in  Ae  bouse,  I 
diink?"  Lady  Ursula  said,  «pefting  with 
more  intnnsst  dian  JMfore. 

**  No ;  IKartha  James,  a  daiqibter  of  one 
of  onr  ne^hhours,  who  was  oat  of  place,  is 
to  remam  with  me  for  tlie  present.  I  dare 
say  she  will  stay  until  I  leave  Sed^ri>orough." 

"  Where  are  yougoingp^askedthe  brusque 
old  lady,  with  keen  eyes,  and  surprised  ex- 
pression. 

"  I  am  going  to  Switzerland." 

Lady  Ursula  gave  one  of  her  peculiar  little 
exclamations.  "What  are  you  going  to  dc 
there?"  she  asked. 

"  To  stay  with  some  friends." 

"Friends!  H'm.  What  kind  of  friends?' 

"  Respectable  sort  of  people,"  said  Jane, 
"They  are  xadier  of  the  Bohemian  cUss, 
though  perhaps  on  the  upper  edge.of  it"  . 
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"What's  the  name  of  them?"  I 
"  Charlewood."  ! 
"  George  Charlewood,  who  used  to  live  j 

near  Guildford,  and  married  Amy  Beckworth  ! 

on  twopence-ha'penny  a  year,  and  went  to , 

live  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of ' 

Chillon?" 

"  Yes ;  Mr.  Charlewood  was  a  friend  of 
my  father's." 


"  Oh,  indeed !  Do  you  know  that  my 
sister,  Lady  Margaret  Hughes,  is  staying 
with  them  now  ?" 

"Yes;  Mrs.  Charlewood  told  me  in  her 
last  letter." 

Another  dubious  and  puzzled  little  grunt 
was  heard.  Lady  Ursula  was  pondering  in 
a  dissatisfied  way  on  the  curious  manner  in 
which  society  seemed  to  be  mixing  itself  up 


in  these  modem  times.  It  had  not  been  so 
in  her  days.  Yet  she  could  not  but  acknow- 
ledge that  under  present  circumstances  this 
dangerous  elasticity  was  rather  an  advantage, 
if  not  to  her,  at  least  to  Jane  Francis.  Yet 
even  to  herself,  though  perhaps  she  was 
hardly  conscious  of  it,  there  was  satisfaction 
in  learning  that  the  future  wife  of  her  son 
was  about  to  visit,  on  terms  of  equality, 


people  whom  she  herself  had  looked  upon  as 
equals.  It  was  of  more  importance  to  the 
descendant  of  half-a-dozen  earls  that  her 
daughter-in-law  should  be  "  in  society,"  than 
that  she  was  a  woman  of  wide  culture  and 
gentle  nature.  But  Lady  Ursula  knew  very 
little  of  Jane's  nature  yet,  though  what  she 
did  know  she  was  pleased  to  approve.  Old 
and  world-worn  as  she  was,  she  could  not 
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but  feel  a  strange  little  thrill  as  she  pictured 
to  hasdf  her  son  lying  hurt  and  unconscious 
in  the  road,  and  this  small>  fair,  red-haired 
girl  acting  as  his  Good  Samaritan.  Perhaps 
she  had  saved  his  life !  Who  could  tell  ? 
Certainly  a  sense  of  gratitude  mingled  with 
her  half-unwilHng  approval.  Her  peace  of 
mind  had  by  no  means  returned  yet,  but  it 
was  returning.  And  there  was  no  need  for 
indulging  much  present  uneasiness  or  un- 
happiness.  The  untoward  event  could  not 
be  consummated  for  some  time  yet;  and 
Jane  Francis  would  not  be  near  to  trouble 
her,  or  remind  her,  or  vex  her  by  ja^aturely 
daUmng  tibe  socieQr  of  her  s<»i.  She  could 
afford  to  take  a  generous  leave,  though  an 
affecdonate  one  was,  of  course,  impossible. 

"  You  will  be  going  away  from  Sedge- 
borough  soon  then,  I  suppose?"  she  asked, 
with  less  brusquerU  than  before. 

"  Yes,  very  soon ;  but  I  dcnot  know  the 
exact  date  yet.  It  depends  partly  upon  the 
transaction  of  some  legal  matters." 

"Oh,  indeed!" 

Lady  Ursula  had  been  about  to  add  some- 
thing more but  the  something  required  an 
effort,  and  she  paused  awhile,  speaking  at 
last  with  a  shade  of  very  evident  reluctance. 

"  Shall  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
at  Duncote  before  you  go  ?" 

It  was  Jane's  turn  to  pause  now.  She 
could  hardly  help  a  litde  flush  of  gratifica- 


tion, and,  slight  as  it  was,  it  was  pleasing  to 
Lady  Ursula ;  and  Jane's  reply  was  pirasing 
likewise. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said,  with  her  peculiar 
bright  and  winning  smile,  and  her  straight- 
forward look — "  Thank  you,  I  should  like  to 
come  very  much,  but  I  am  afraid  I  must 
deny  myself  the  pleasure.  I  have  reasons 
yet  for  preferring  diat — that  my  future  plans 
may  be  as  litde  known  as  possible.  It  might 
cause  at  least  suspicion  if  it  were  known  that 
I  had  been  at  Duncote.  Will  you  pardon 
my  reftisal?" 

"  Certainly.  I  think  you  are  acting  very 
wkely." 

Laidy  Ursula  went  away  then,  promising 
to  write  to  her  sister,  hoping  Jane  would 
have  a  pleasant  journey,  and  giving  utter- 
ance to  civilities  that  some  of  the  people  of 
her  own  rank  would  have  received  wiUi  sur- 
prise. It  was  not  until  the  very  last  moment 
that  she  mentioned  the  name  of  her  son. 

"  I  suppose  I  shall  hear  of  you  through 
Edward  ?"  she  said,  with  a  sudden  softening 
of  glance  and  voice  as  she  held  out  hand. 

And  Jane  could  only  reply  by  a  look.  A 
tide  of  crimson  colour  spread  over  her  face, 
there  was  a  moment  of  almost  painful  confli- 
^n,  and  then  she  was  alone.  Had  she  been 
an  effasive  woman,  she  would  probably  have 
kissed  something  that  had  beoi  touched  by 
Edward's  mother. 
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THE  Samaritan  service  of  most  interest 
throughout  the  year  {at  least  to  us)  is  the 
public  samfice  the  Passover  on  Mount 
Gerizim,  at  its  appointed  season,  with  the 
ceremonials  required  by  the  law  of  Moses. 
After  many  years  of  abeyance  it  was  now 
renewed,  as  before  describ«d.  I  shall  simply 
narrate  what  I  witnessed  in  1853.  Year  by 
year  I  had  been  duly  notified  by  formal  letters 
of  the  day  for  the  celebration,  but  had  not 
been  able  hitherto  to  leave  Jerusalem  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  it. 

That  year  it  was  held  on  the  22nd  of  April, 
but  on  the  2  ist — supposing  it  possible  for  the 
sacrifice  to  take  place  that  day  at  sunset,  r>. 
the  banning  of  the  sand — ^we  rode  off  in 
haste,  and,  to  save  time,  ascended  Gerizim 
from  the  south,  on  the  Mukhnah  plain,  through 
the  village  of  Kef  r  Kalil — an  uduous  climb, 


i^ich  made  our  backs  ache  for  days  after- 
wards, and  hurt  our  horses  as  much. 

On  the  summit,  near  to  their  sanctuaries, 
we  found  the  Sanuvitan  sect,  with  thdr  famip 
lies,  encamped  in  the  fi^sh  air  upon  the 
frafpnnt  mountain,  with  a  w(mdrous  pano- 
rama around,  whidi  comiHised  the  Meditw- 
ranean  to  the  west,  and  moimtains  and  plains 
to  the  east,  north,  and  south,  backed  by  the 
hilly  land  beyond  Jordan,  with  that  Moab 
mountain  on  which  Balak  had  offered  sacri- 
fices for  the  cursing  of  Israel  \  Hermon  also 
in  sight,  snow-topped,  and  Jacob's  well  and 
Joseph's  sepulchre  in  shadow  at  our  feet. 

As  we  were  mistaken  in  the  day,  and  it 
was  now  late,  I  merely  visited  Selfimeh  in  bis 
tent,  and  the  Prussian  consul  (who  was  there, 
like  myself,  as  a  visitor)  then  descended  toi 
the  town  for  the  nighlBjgitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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On  the  way  down,  by  the  steep  and  rough 
path  which  passes  the  copious  fountain  at 
Ras  el  Ain,  and  the  Samaritan  cemetery 
^whicb,  by-the4>)re,  is  unenclosed,  and  where 
th^  never  place  memorial  stones,  or  even 
heave  the  ground  to  mark  out  the  graves, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  take  pains  to  level  the 
^ound),  we  met  numerous  Samaritans  in  holi- 
day attire,  conveying  on  asses  firewood,  jars 
of  water,  narghilahs,  food,  &c,,  thraaselves 
walking  on  account  of  the  steepness;  and 
among  them  was  'Amr^^with  one  attendant. 

The  women,  of  whom  one  usually  sees  very 
few,  were  quite  as  careful  in  veiling  the  face 
and  turning  the  back  as  Moslem  women  are. 

Next  momii^  upon  Gerizim,  two  hours 
before  noon,  I  found  die  oven  already  pre- 
pared— namely,  a  romid  pit  of  seven  feet 
^eep  by  four  in  diameter,  lined  with  lai^ 
stones,  and  the  fire  of  brushwood  had  been 
■already  burning  in  it  for  two  hours ;  prayers 
having  been  first  said  over  it  All  the  com- 
munity were  there,  except  a  few  ceremonially 
kept  away. 

The  site  of  the  oven,  and  of  the  intended 
sacrificing,  was  not  at  the  highest  spot  of  the 
mmmtain  where  all  the  holy  places  meet 
together,  but  at  ten  minutes'  walk  westward 
from  than.  The  reason  is  that  true  sacrifices 
<:an  only  be  offered  there  by  a  priest  of  the 
lineage  of  Aaron,  and  only  in  a  time  of 
national  freedom,  not  while  the  land  is  de- 
filed by  Mohammedan  rule.  Sacrifices  of  the 
highest  importance,  under  legal  conditions, 
have  not  been  ofieied  for  nuiny  generations. 
A  Passover  sacrifice  partakes  very  much  of 
a  domestic  character,  and  therefore  may  be 
made  anywhere  in  Gerizim — the  place  which 
the  Lord  did  choose,  as  they  believe — and, 
in  fact,  had  long  been  performed  inside  the 
houses,  until  the  period  of  its  restraatlou  to 
the  summit  of  the  mountain. 

'Amr&n  accompanied  us  to  the  peculiar 
sanctuaries  of  the  mountain,  and  there  walked 
barefoot,  as  it  was  "  holy  groimd."  Of  these 
there  are  several  close  together,  namely» 

r.  The  place  of  Abraham's  intended  sacri- 
fice of  Isaac 

a.  The  stones  immediatdy  adjoininj^  on 
f^ch  Noah  offered  sacrifice  on  coming  out 
of  the  aric. 

3.  The  Bethel,  or  place  where  Jacob  slept 
and  had  the  vision  of  angels.  This  is  the 
most  sacred  spot  of  all,  and  on  it  the  altar  of 
the  tabernacle  was  laid.  It  is  a  sloping,  flat 
sufface  of  rock,  with  a  hole  opening  into  the 
earth  at  one  end  of  it,  through  which,  they 
say,  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices  flowed  away 
into  a  cavern.   This  aperture  had  also  some 


connection  with  the  Holy  of  Holies  and  the 
high  priest's  entrance,  which  I  could  not 
comprehend,  and  found  it  difficult  to  inquire 
into  widi  any  appearance  of  reverence. 

Near  this  is  a  rov  of  hi^  sbmes,  placed 
so  close  together  as  to  seem  one  ledge  of 
rock.  These  ore  about  twelve  in  numb^,  and 
it  is  believed  that  beneath  these  are  the 
twelve  great  stones  which  Joshua  had  brought 
up  fi-om  the  river  Jcndan,  and  which,  when 
[^ed  her^  were  inscribed  with  the  law  of 
Moses. 

The  popular  name  of  this  place  is  The 
Ten  Stones — ^possibly  from  an  idea  that  the 
law  so  inscribed  was  only  the  Ten  Command- 
ments of  SinaL 

Here  'Amrftn  did  ast  think  it  obligatory  to 
walk  barefoot. 

I  prescnral  as  serious  a  countenance  as 
possible  while  this  stru^  rsedley  of  Moriah, 
Ararat,  Luz,  and  Gerizim  was  being  gravely 
detailed,  not  by  the  ignorant  populace,  but 
by  the  actii^  priest  himself,  the  teacher  of 
his  nation. 

We  turned  towards  the  encan^>ment,  and 
there  I  was  made  to  observe  the  three  neces- 
sary points  for  the  day's  observances. 

1.  The  tents  to  be  close  together. 

2.  The  oven-pit  to  be  fifty  yards  east  of 
them. 

3.  Between  these  a  rude  kitchen  trench  in 
the  ground,  in  one  half  of  which  were  huge 
caldrons  of  water  boiling  over  fires; 
other  half  was  covered  with  hurdles  of  fire- 
wood. 

And  so  we  rested  for  a  time,  till  at  noon 
we  all  left  the  tents. 

Salamah  and  his  son  'Amran,  with  the 
elders  in  new  robes,  had  sejjddeh  (small 
prayer  carpets)  spread  for  them  in  a  spot  in 
front  of  the  tents ;  they  arranged  themselves 
in  three  rows  behind  SeliUneh,  who  had  a 
carpet  to  himself.  Their  iaces  were  turned 
towards  the  Beth-el,  i>.  eastwards,  most  of 
them  holding  books  in  their  hands. 

The  slaughterers,  eight  or  nine  in  number, 
^>pn»ched  the  loiig  trench,  wearing  white 
drawers  and  jackets,  knives  in  hand.  Several 
youtiis,  similarly  dressed,  came  up  as  assist- 
ants, «id  then  five  lambs  were  brou^t  there 
from  a  flock  cm  a  rising  ground  at  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  distance,  all  washed  dean ;  and, 
under  circumstances  that  our  poet  never 
dreamed  of^  we  saw  them  feedmg  upon  the 
grass  as  they  approached. 

"  Pleased  to  tbe  lut  tbey  cropp'd  tin  Sowwy  fbed." 

Then  the  lads  laid  down  the  lambs  and  kept 
them  down ;  the  sh«ckiUt^^^^^^^^f(^ 
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die  sharpiiess  of  their  Icxuves,  one  of  tbem  by 
actnally  drawing  its  edge  across  fais  tongue, 
to  ascertain,  by  the  most  delicate  of  sensa- 
tions that  could  be  used  for  such  purpose,  the 
possible  presence  or  absence  of  a  notch. 

Hie  prayezs  of  the  elders  continued,  but 
on  arriving  at  a  certain  woid,  in  a  montent 
all  the  throats  of  the  kmbs  were  severed  at 
one  stroke  eadi,  and  blood  was  seen  sprinkled 
opon  the  men's  T^te  dresses.  The  readings 
hovever,  continued  fac  a  time  wi^ut  inter- 
ruption, till  SalSmah  turned  himself  to  the 
people,  and,  mounted  upon  a  stone,  he  ad- 
dressed his  elders  or  heads  of  hooses  £01 
about  ten  minuto,  not  in  the  vemacnlar 
Anbic,  but  in  their  wondrous  ancient  tongue. 
What  an  imposing  spectacle  was  that  of  the 
leeble  old  {mot,  with  his  viiite  beard  waving 
in  die  momitain  l»eez^  reooimting  (however 
fae  might  be  mistaken)  the  great  events  of 
their,  deliverance  from  Egypt,  abo;^  fifty-five 
centuries  before,  by  the  Lord's  "  mighly  band 
and  ttie  stretched-ont  ann  1 " 

In  Jerusalem  I  have  since  beoi  present  at 
the  Jewish  Passover  celebration  with  the  con- 
viction that  the  Jews  were  the  true  Israelitish 
P«^le,  and  have  s;^patbized  with  their  re- 
jtHcmg  in  the  reminiiccoces  of  so  miraculous 
an  events  with  the  full  moon  of  Nisan  glowing 
over  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  Mount  Zion 
(I  am  omitting  now  the  Christian  considera* 
tiott  of  the  types  of  the  Old  Testament  law) ; 
bat  tbongh  the  latter  festival  excited  more 
warmth  of  filling,  this  cel^raticm  on  Goiam, 
AS  mudi  as  the  other,  printed  deep  into  my 
heart  the  solemn  truths  that  there  had  been 
such  a  deliverance  of  Israel  out  of  £^pt, 
with  its  attendant  signs  and  wonders ;  that 
there  was  really  a  law  given  on  Sinai  by  the 
ministry  of  Moses,. md  that  we  have  it  to 
this  day  in  exact  detail.  Fifty-five  centuries 
of  truth  were  there  as  fixed  before  my  eyes, 
unaltered  as  the  course  of  the  stars  in  the 
heavens,  perpetuate!  by  more  than  five  thou- 
sand four  hundred  aitd  for^  annual  repeti- 
tioiis,  among  human  fiuniUes,  aliens  in  other 
matteiB.  What  is  tmUi,  if  this  is  not  ? 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  <»ation  all  the 
men  came  up  and  emt»aced  the  priest  by 
kissing  him,  and  thai  each  other,  commencing 
with  'AmrSn,  his  eldest  son  and  representative. 

Then  the  sacrificers  and  their  assistants 
proceeded  to  fiay  off  the  skin  from  the  lambs, 
to  assist  which  operation  ladles  of  boiling 
water  fi-om  the  caldron  were  poured,  firom 
minnte  to  minute,  upon  their  work.  The 
scene  was  enUvened  by  merry  talk  and  smiling 
anintenances ;  all  was  hilarity  about  us. 

That  being  completed,  die  stakes  were 


broiqrbt  up,  of  new  dean  wood,  pointed  at 
one  end.  Eadt  lamb  had  tiien  one  of  these 
inserted  between  the  two  bones  in  each 
hinder  leg,  and  this  stake  or  bar  was  raised 
by  one  man  at  each  end  of  it,  and  held  upon 
has  shoulder.  The  carcase  being  thus  sus- 
pended with  the  head  downwards,  the  throat 
was  cut  again,  but  this  time  perpendicularly, 
which  released  some  blopd  that  had  not 
escaped  firom  the  prior  horizontal  cut,  although 
that  had  been  student  to  deprive  the  aniraid 
of  life.  Then  the  intestines  wete  removed, 
and  thrown  upon  the  hurdles  which  lay  over 
the  «ec(md  ludf  o£  the  trench,  there  to  be 
conaumed  by  fire.  Also  the  sinews  of  the 
hinder  legs  (Gen.  xxzii.  33).  The  right 
f(»eleg8  were  next  cut  off  and  thrown  there 
too,  which  .1  supfkosed  to  be  the  heave-offering 
for  the  priest  (Exod.  xxiz.  28) ;  but  as  there 
was  no  Aaxooic  priest  to  receive  it,  it  was  not 
lawfiil  to  be  eaten,  but  consumed  as  a  bumt- 
offerii^. 

Here  I  may  explain,  as  perhaps  ought 
to  have  been  done  before,  that  though  by 
courtesy  styled  priest,  as  representative  or 
head  of  the  religious  community,  SaI4mah 
was  not  a  veritable  descendant  of  Aaron, 
even  according  to  their  oym  creed,  for  the 
last  of  them  died  without  issue  in  a.d.  1635, 
and  then  the  succession,  to  the  official  head- 
ship -was  vested  in  the  next  best  line,  that  of 
the  Levites.  To  the  outside  world,  however, 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  the  present  repie- 
sentEBtives  assuming  the  title  of  caAm,  or 
priest,  and  so,  accordingly,  'Ami&n  signs  him- 
self in  his  correspondoice. 

The  carcases  were  then  washed  with  pure 
water  brought  from  the  spring,  and  gashes 
having  been  made  in  various  parts  of  the 
flesh,  salt  was  inserted  into  them,  and  'Am- 
rin  quoted  to  me  in  Hebrew,  "  With  all  thy 
offerings  thou  shalt  offer  salt"  (Lev.  iL  13). 

At  every  stage  of  the  proceedings,  the 
sacrificers  ejaculated  short  verses  or  prayers. 

One  of  the  lambs,  upon  inspection  inter- 
nally, was  found  to  be  not "  without  blemish ; " 
it  was  accordii^y  thrown  away  whole  among 
the  intestines  of  the  others,  to  be  burned, 
and  another  was  sacrificed  in  its  stead,  but 
without  renewal  of  prayers  or  reading. 

At  this  time,  all  our  party  removed  out  of 
the  hot  sunshine  into  the  Moslem  Wely,  near 
at  hand,  called  Shaikh  Ghanem,  for  a  lun- 
cheon  (it  would  almost  seem  that  this  name, 
signifying  as  it  does  in  Arabic  "  a  sheep  "  or 
"  a  flock,"  was  in  some  way  identified  with 
the  Samaritan  sacrifices  of  old  times),  as  we 
were  told  there  would  be  no  more  proceed- 
ings in  the  duties  of  |tH^^  g9«^gp^^^|e 
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'Amrin  was  with  us,  and  his  people  brought 
us  oranges  and  rosoglio  (of  course  not  wine; 
that,  being  a  fermented  Iic|UOT,  is  prohibited 
during  the  week  of  Uie  festival),  and  thin  un- 
leavened bread  (only  think  of  eating  Samari- 
tan mcUsothy  or,  as  they  pronounce  die  word, 
masat),  in  the  form  of  thin  cakes,  soft  and 
fresh,  not  like  the  delicate  crisp  biscuit  of 
the  Jews.  To  these  we  Gentiles  added  stores 
of  our  own.  The  languages  spoken  within 
Uiat  small  chamber  were  Engush,  German, 
Arabic,  Turkish,  and  Hebrew — the  religions 
were  Christian,  Moslem,  and  Samaritan. 

We  then  returned  to  the  principal  scene 
in  time  to  see  the  Uunbs  placed  in  die  oven. 

By  this  time,  long  spits  of  wood  had  been 
driven  through  the  full  length  of  the  carcases ; 
but  I  did  not  then  notice,  neither  can  I  now 
remember,  whether  the  otiier  spits  across  the 
hind-legs,  as  mentioned  above,  still  remained 
in  their  places,  so  as  to  complete  the  fandliil 
symbol  of  a  wooden  cross,  as  noticed  by 
Justin  Martyr,  and  cited  by  him  as  an  argu- 
ment against  the  Jews  for  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tiamty.  The  men  held  up  the  Iamb  per- 
pendicularly around  the  oven-pit,  during  a 
redtation  of  prayers.  The  firewood  wMch 
had  been  kept  burning  within  for  about  six 
hours  was  all  now  removed,  leaving  the  oven 
clean  from  ashes,  and  exceedingly  hot.  Then, 
at  a  s^al,  all  were  placed  perpendicularly 
into  the  place  with  shoutings  of  joy,  there  to 
remain  tUl  the  due  time  for  eating  the  lambs 
with  bitter  hertra,  and  in  haste.  These 
wooden  spits  being  of  uniform  length,  and 
previously  measured  for  the  purpose,  their 
ends  just  reached  the  level  of  the  outside 
ground,  and  a  hurdle  of  fresh  wood  was 
spread  over  them,  over  that  again  a  layer  of , 
green  grass,  and  over  the  grass  a  layer  of 
moistened  earth,  the  object  being  to  ronfine 
the  heat  to  the  interior. 

At  the  same  time,  the  "purtenant^s"  on 
the  hurdles  of  the  long  trendi  were  consumed 
by  fire. 

Thm,  to  my  great  T^%t,  I  was  detained 
by  business  with  the  governor  of  the  city 
from  witnessing  the  ceremony  of  eating  the 
lambs  about  sunset,  which  I  was  afterwards 
told  was  conducted  strictly  according  to 
the  ritual  of  the  Book  of  Exodus;  the 
"eating  in  haste,"  however,  seemed  to  the 
bystanders  to  be  somewhat  irreverently  done. 
Of  course  that  operation  was  performed  with 
the  fingers  only,  as  is  usual  among  all  Orien- 
tals ;  but  the  persons  snatched  the  morsels, 
not  only  from  off  the  spits,  but  also  out  of 
each  other's  hands. 

Hie  following  observations  occurred  to  me : 


1.  No  European  had  witnessed  this  rite  of 
the  sacrifice  on  G^am  for  many  centuries 
before. 

2.  We  were  told  that  formerly  the  lambs 
were  killed  at  midnight.  This,  however, 
would  not  seem  to  meet  the  precept  of  time, 
that  it  should  be  done  "  between  two  even- 
ings," D^aiSn  On  this  occasion,  the 
day,  however,  being  Friday,  it  was  done  at  the 
hour  of  noon,  on  account  of  the  approaching 
Sabbath  at  sunset,  when  the  kdiour  of  even 
sacrifice  could  not  be  allowed. 

3.  The  Samaritans  have  no  idea  of  any 
typical  meaning  attached  to  this  service ;  it 
is  widi  them  as  with  the  Jews,  a  sunple 
obedi«ice  to  a  commandment  for  a  com- 
'  monoration. 

4.  The  peculiarity  of  this  observance  lies 
in  the  circumstance  of  its  being  carried  on  as 
an  ordinance  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  within 
the  land  of  Israel.  The  Abyssinian  Falashas 
made  this  sacrifice  at  Passover  according  to 
the  law  of  Moses,  in  the  quality  of  being 
either  Jews  or  Jewish  proselytes,  but  they  are 
out  of  the  Holy  Land. 

The  Mohammedans  slay  lambs  in  Rama- 
dan on  Mount  Araf&t,  near  Mecca,  with  reli- 
gious formalities,  or  anywhere  else,  as  I  have 
seen  done  with  pompoiu  ceremony  by  the 
troops  on  a  certam  occasion  near  Jerusalem, 
in  accomplishment  of  a  vow  to  mat  effect; 
and  die  lambs,  when  rcrasted,  form  a  feast 
But  besides  this  having  no  divine  authority, 
it  is  but  the  fulfilment  of  a  voluntary  vow,  as 
done  by  heathen  idolaters  in  India  and  else- 
where. All  these  cases  are  difierent  from  the 
Samaritan  sacrifice. 

5.  The  number  ^f  the  lambs  that  we  saw 
sacrificed  was  five,  as  representing  one  for 
each  principal  head  of  family. 

6.  Although  Justin  Mar^,  being  a  native  of 
Nablus,  saw  the  Samaritans  in  the  second  cen- 
tury use  unintentionally  a  wooden  cross  on  these 
Passover  observances — and  it  was  a  wooden 
cross  for  the  sacrifice  of  a  lamb— ^et  that  cross 
was  not  used  in  the  ad:  <tf  sacrifice,  it  came 
after  the  death  for  the  roasting  only.  It  fails, 
therefore,  to  be  a  Christian  emblem ;  and  as 
for  the  mere  form  of  a  cross,  even  if  inten- 
tional, he  must  have  seen  many  such  among 
heathen  symbols.  His  ailment  is  worth 
nothmg  for  reasoning  with  a  Jew  of  his  period. 

Thus  much  concerning  the  Samaritan 
Passover  on  Mount  Gerizim. 

After  the  subjects  of  synagogue  worship 
and  the  Passover  (some  would  even  give  it 
the  preference),  must  be  reckoned  that  of  the 
ancient  MSS.  in  their  possession.  /^^T 
have  no  printed  books.       Digitized  by  vjO 
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I  need  not  say  niore  than  others  have  said 
about  the  predous  roll  of  Abishua  (as  be- 
lieved), or  about  the  two  others  which  I  saw 
in  the  synagogue,  as  I  do  not  profess  to  be 
a  competent  critic  for  the  purpose;  let  us 
take  up  another  Iwanch  of  the  subject. 

It  was  soon  understood  by  the  Orientals 
that  Europeans,  in  their  perpetual  search 
after  antiquities  and  rarities  of  all  kinds, 
would  desire  to  know  more  about  this  little 
sect  with  such  high  pretensions.  The  people 
themselves  understood  that  we  already  knew 
somewhat  about  them  and  tlieir  religion,  but 
thought  tha^  like  the  Druzes,  they  could 
maintain  their  reserve  further  by  secreting 
their  books.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  prior  to 
the  date  I  have  been  speaking  of,  books  in 
their  own  language,  except  the  Torah  or 
Pentateuch,  were  almost  uiJcnown  in  Europe, 
and  the  work  which  they  have  as  a  substitute 
in  some  respects  for  the  Book  of  Joshua,  has 
never  been  known  but  in  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage: that  had,  however,  been  translated 
and  commented  on  by  Juynboll  in  Holland. 
But  in  proportion  as  Uie  sect  came  under  the 
semi-official  care  of  the  English  authorities, 
tl»ir  aSbixs  became  better  known  to  Euro- 
pean scholars  in  Jerusalem — not  much,  how- 
ever, among  the  Englidi  residents — and  cer- 
tain Samaritan  persons,  less  scrupulous  than 
the  rest,  began  to  offer  us  books  for  sale  ;  par- 
ticularly Asad,  the  Mohammedan  pervert. 

On  learning  this,  priest  'Amr^  took  alarm, 
and  both  wrote  to  me  and  came  for  an  inter- 
view on  the  subject,  asserting  that  the  books 
had  been  stolen  from  the  synagogue,  although 
those  who  brought  them  to  us  always  assured 
us  they  were  family  property  of  deceased 
relatives.  'Amr^  made  vehement  protestar 
tions  of  the  sacredness  of  all  property  of  that 
natuiei  as  being  the  inheritance  of  the  sect  as 
a  body ;  he  th^efore  dfsnanded  to  have  them 
restored,  or,  if  unfortun^ely  out  of  the  country 
already,  to  have  the  prices  which  they  fetched 
given  to  the  public  chest.  But  this  lay  beyond 
ourjurisdiction.  Hesud  that  forty-two  voliunes, 
large  or  small,  had  been  stolen  and  sold.  My 
inquiries,  however,  never  could  find  that  more 
than  a  quarter  of  that  number  had  reached 
Jerusalem,  and  therefore,  if  any  large  number 
were  really  missing,  they  must  have  been 
taken  to  Bayroot,  or  disposed  of  to  travellers 
passing  through  Nablus. 

I  acknowledged  ha^n^  myself  bought 
some  on  behalf  of  the  British  Museum,  viz., 
a  vellum  Pentateuch,  and  some  small  liturgi- 
cal services  for  the  festivals.*   He,  being 

*  I  h»s  linea  tfivm  two  aaull  Ttrtaana  of  Suuuitu  fci- 
trral  Mnrkw  to  mo  Uniiinity  of  CBmbridge, 


most  desirous  of  conciliating  the  lavour  of 
our  Government,  then  said  that  he  had  no 
objection  to  the  books  being  placed  in  public 
libraries  for  the  advantage  of  our  learned 
men,  but  thought  he  ought  to  hav^  the  price 
of  them  given  on  beh^  of  the  community, 
which  was  well  known  to  be  in  a  condition  of 
extreme  poverty. 

There  the  subject  dropped,  but  the  agita- 
tion of  the  question  had  the  effect  of  some- 
what enhanong  the  value  of  such  books  as 
were  afterwards  brought  for  sale. 

I  hear  ^t  of  late  years  several  more  books 
have  been  purchased  from  the  Samaritans, 
and  so  eager  have  the  poor  people  been  to 
turn  them  to  money  account  that  they  have 
not  seldom  torn  up  these  rare  manuscripts, 
and  sold  a  few  pages  at  a  time  to  such  tra- 
vellers as  have  been  more  ambitious  of  ac- 
quiring bits  of  things,  because  they  are  under- 
stood to  be  rare,  than  erudite  enough  to 
perceive  the  mischief  done  by  thus  dissevering 
a  connected  work,  and  concealit^  myste- 
riously those  fragments  in  their  private  houses 
of  England,  Germany,  or  America. 

In  1854,  our  Vice-Consul  of  Caiflua,  goii^ 
on  leave  to  England,  took  with  him  a  Sunari- 
tan  who  was  entrusted  with  a  petition  from 
the  community,  addressed  to  the  Government 
and  people  of  Eng^d,  written  in  both 
Arabic  and  Samaritan.  This  person  was 
made  much  of  beyond  what  his  mere  message 
required,  and  in  September  of  that  year  I 
gladly  received  from  Lord  Clarendon,  in  the 
Foreign  Office,  a  donation  for  these  people, 
and  directions  to  employ  good  offices  with 
the  local  government  on  their  behalf  on  all 
practicable  occasions.  The  directions  were  re- 
peated in  the  April  following,  with  an  intima- 
tion that  the  same  instructions  were  given  to 
Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  in  Constantinople. 

In  i860,  upon  a  special  matter,  the  em- 
bassy forwarded  to  the  consulate  a  Vizirial 
letter  for  the  benefit  of  the  Samaritans. 

The  &VOUIS  thus  conferred  proved  oi  in- 
estimable vaXve  to  tiie  poor  people  for  several 
years,  and  were  gratefully  adcnowledged ;  but 
a  time  came  when  the  Turkish  rule  set  itself 
to  consolidate  its  recently  shaken  domination, 
and,  in  the  provinces,  the  old  fanaticism 
revived,  particularly  in  such  a  place  as  Nablus. 

Even  that  Vizinal  letter  was  turned  to  their 
disadvantage,  for  did  It  not  show  that  the 
Samaritans  had  been  guilty  of  detailing  their 
grievances  to  the  English  consulate,  that  is  to 
say,  to  foreigners,  asking  for  help? 

At  that  period,  x86o,  ther6  was  a  sad 
stoiy  of  injustice  and  oj^ression  exercised 
upon  a  Samaritan  fiunily  of  thxee*  brothersi 
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sons  of  one  named  Joshua;  after  several 
months  of  imprisonment  in  chains  for  debt 
(this  was  illeg^  for  debt),  a  Mushirial  letter 
from  Bayroot  had  them  released,  but  their 
cause  was  talked  over  privately  by  a  few  mem- 
bers of  the  Mejlis,  instead  of  being  heard  in 
court — ^no  evidence  was  called,  but  so  heavy  a 
fine  was  laid  upon  the  brothers,  that  a  daughter 
of  one  of  them  was  taken  force,  and  sold 
in  the  public  market  for  about  ;Ca^  on 
account;  fortunately,  one  of  the  sect  was 
able  to  buy  her,  instead  of  a  Moslem. 

Neither  Lord  Palmerston  nor  Lord  Claren- 
don was  then  in  the  Foreign  Office,  nor  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe  at  Constantinople. 

On  the  return  of  peace  after  the  Crimean 
war,  a  Russian  bishop  had  been  sent  to 
Jerusalem  for  the  first  time,  and  in  his  train 
came  Dr.  Basileus  Levisohn,  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  and  also  of  Metaphysics,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  St  Petersburg. 

This  ^ntleman  was  by  birth  an  Israelite, 
from  Saxony,  but  his  parents  having  taken 
him  in  early  childhood  to  Russia,  and  died 
there,  he  was  educated  the  deigy,  after 
baptUm,  in  the  national  orthodox  Church. 

He  had  not  been  long  in  Jerusalem  before 
conceiving  a  plan  for  action,  that  of&orou^ly 
investigating  the  subject  of  the  Samaritans. 

He  went  and  resided  for  a  considerable 
time,  then  afterwards  at  intervals,  among  them 
in  Nablus,  won  the  good-wiH  of  their  leading 
men,  learned  to  read  their  books  with  ease, 
and  gained  access  to  the  most  intimate  secrets 
of  their  manuscripts ;  in  feet,  after  some  time 
he  became,  as  I  believe,  an  honest  advocate 
of  their  claim  to  be  the  remnant  of  the  Israelite 
tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh. 

At  length  he  purchased  from  them  a  vellum 
manuscript  of  the  Pentateuch,  one  which  he 
held  in  nearly  as  high  veneration  as  the 
Abishna  roll  itself  (to  the  claims  of  which, 
by-the-b^e,  he  gave  ue  fullest  oedit,  so  much 
so,  that  in  reading  it  entirdy  through  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing  the  text,  he  did  it 
always  on  his  knees).  This  MS.  was  a  work 
of  beautiful  writing,  with  a  note  at  the  end 
stating  that  it  was  one  of  several  copies  which 
had  been  subjected  to  an  ordeal  of  fire  in  a 
dispute  of  veraciousness  against  some  copies 
held  by  the  Jews  about  the  time  of  Zerubbabel, 
from  which  it  issued  in  triumph — think  I  am 
repeating  the  legend  as  it  was  told  to  me — 
but  his  own  belief  was  that  it  had  been  one 
of  the  deposits  in  the  first  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  that  certain  marks  upon  it,  seem- 
ingly produced  by  fire,  were  tokens  of  the 
conflagration  by  the  Chaldeans,  from  which 
it  had  been  rescued.  This  manuscript,  also, 


Dr.  Levisohn  never  approached,  or  even  men- 
tioned, without  crossing  himself  as  a  devout 
Christian  in  regard  to  a  relic  of  "  the  fomier 
house."  It  was  not  in  the  fonn  of  a  roU,  but  . 
like  many  other  other  extremely  andeut 
manuscripts,  had  the  pages  sqnxated,  and  the 
whole  bound  into  a  square  b<M^ 

Levisohn  went  to  Paris  to  leara  die  art  <^ 
lithographic  printing,  then  returned  to  us  with 
press,  stones,  and  coaaf^e  apparatus,  his 
object  being  to  print  oS  £u>simdes  &om  Aat 
and  other  precious  manuscripts.   I  am  now 
in  possession  of  several  specimens  <^  his 
work  in  various  oriental  languages,  chi^  in 
Samaritan,  and  have  before  me  a  portion 
from  one  of  the  pages  of  his  deeply  cherished 
MS.  lithographed  in  gold  letters  (and  si& 
pended  by  ti»e  side  of  Csal  Haag's  picture,  ' 
mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  this  | 
paper),  of  which  the  character  is  more  delicate  ! 
than  that  usually  printed  for  us  in  Enropean 
books  as  specimens  of  Samaritan  writing. 

Death  has  now  taken  away  both  Bi^p 
Cyril  and  Dr.  Levisohn;  vbat  has  become  of 
the  annotations  of  tile  latter,  w  otber  -prO' 
ceeds  of  his  indastiT',  it  is  now  dilfienlt  to 
discover.  A  good  deal  was  pubUshed  by 
him  in  St  Petersbuig,  and  I  am  not  sure  but 
that  some  was  also  given  to  Germany ;  but 
there  must  be  much  of  unprepared  material 
ronaining  somewhere. 

This,  however,  is  a  matter  aade  of  our  ob- 
ject ;  it  is  more  within  my  scope  to  mention 
that  in  i860  a  letter  was  addressed  to  our 
friend  by  'Amrftn,  of  which  he  gave  me  a 
translation,  representii^  their  recent  persecu- 
tions by  the  Moslems  feff  havii^  made  known 
their  griefs  to  the  "oinsul  of  the  uncircum- 
cised,"  and  praying  for  the  kind  intervention 
of  the  Russian  bishop  with  the  "  king  of  the 
nations  at  Constantinople,  on  behalf  of  the 
sons  of  Joseph,  the  Samaritans  of  Sicbem ;" 
adding  that  th^  were  now  prohibited  from 
conducting  then-  worship  but  in  a  subdued 
voice,  and  that  the  writer  was  living  in  Of- 
treme  terror  even  of  life  for  himself  and  his 
people.  It  was  signed  "Your  servant  and 
brother,  'AnwAn,  priest  in  Sichem." 

With  regard  to  the  appellation  "  brother," 
observe  that  Levisohn  valued  his  own  descent 
as  a  Levite,  and  the  Samaritans  respected  the 
office  of  that  tribe  as  common  to  both  the 
kingdoms  of  Israel  ^  'Amxfin  himself  was  also 
a  Levite. 

Nothrng  is  known  to  have  resulted  from 
this  petition,  but  with  the  f<fftunes  of  every- 
thii^  Oriental,  the  sect  still  survives  throu^ 
all  its  tribulation,  azising  from  a  corrupt  <^i* 
garchy  of  the  city  and  mc  turbulence  of^* 
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"  Jerdeh  Nablus,"  as  the  peasant  population 
is  designated. 

The  conimuDity  does  not  exceed  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  souls,  and  the  time  is  not  known 
when  thex  possessed  a  man  of  more  than 
average  talent  among  them,  scarcely  even  that 
Most  of  them  subsist  upon  the  pettiest  ^bop- 
keeping  in  the  bazaar,  or  as  ^ents  between 
their  town  and  the  merchants  ^  JaSa.  It  is 
always,  however,  an  aim  of  thoxs  to  keep  one  a.t 
least  of  their  people  exDf^oyed  in  tike  Seraglio, 
that  is  to  say,  as  scribes  or  tax-collectors,  and 
'Amr&n  himself  the  representative  of  them  all 
in  the  local  council,  where  each  sect  has  its 
lepiesentative,  called  its  "  Khoja-bashl" 

As  a  people  they  are  even  more  timid  than 
tiie  Jews,  having  not  even  numbers  to  keep 
each  other  in  countenance,  and  no  advocate  of 
their  own  in  Constantinople.  Notwithstand- 
ing a  similarity  of  many  of  their  customs  to 
those  of  the  Jews,  the  differences  are  yet  so 
great  .as  to  preclude  the  recognition  of  them  as 
brethren  oS  tiie  latter :  they  have  neither  &e 
force  of  mind  nor  the  varied  adaptation  of 
intellect,  neither,  as  I  think,  the  persevering 
industry  of  the  Jews.  What  can  we  say  of 
an  Israelite  claim  for  a  people  who  have  not 
one  musical  instrument,  and  no  secular 
music,  and  only  a  few  variations  of  the  most 
meagre  chants  for  their  public  worship  ? 

As  for  their  Hebrew  language,  it  has  been 
long  remarked  by  their  adversaries  tl^t  they 
do  not  pronounce  the  guttural  letters,  which 
are  the  most  obstinate  fixtures  in  any  lan- 
gaagB  >  and  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 
perforce  of  curcumstances  they  speak  good 
Arabic  in  common,  which  has  strong  gut- 
turals ;  and  not  only  these  letters  are  omitted 
in  their  pronunciation  of  Hebrew,  but  also 
the  f  and  Is  it  possible  that  the  ten 
tribes  of  Israel  were  unable  to  [pronounce  the 
word,  familiar  to  every  child  of  the  Passover, 
unl^vened  bread,  but  roust  call  it  masa^  1 
or  of  the  altar,  but  must  call  it  masbak  i. 
Their  Hebrew  is  thus  the  traditional  attempt 
of  an  alien  race  in  speaking  the  holy  tongue^ 

But  iDformation  respecting  their  literature 
and  theolc^  must  be  sought  among  the  re- 
search^ of  profound  essayists  and  learned 
travellers,  such  as  Wilson  and  Robinson. 
Hie  best  and  latest  knowledge  of  such  sub- 
jects is  to  be  gained  £rom  a  work  expressly 
on  the  Samaritans  by  the  Rev.  J.  Mills^*  who 
has  twice  visited  them,  on  the  latter  occasion 
residing  three  weeks  among  them;  a  compe- 
tent scholar  for  making  inquiries,  and  he  well 
employed  his  opportunities. 

*  "Hitm  Uonths'  Residence  at  Nablo*,  and  on  Account 
of  the  Modtnt  Smarilw.''  .Londoii,  (864,  IfMmji. 


Before  conclusion  I  must  mention  the 
places  not  on  the  summit  of  Gerizim  held 
sacred  by  the  Samaritans. 

Within  the  town,  and  neiu:  the  synagt^e, 
are  smne  remains  their  old  synagt^e, 
which  was  a  much  better  edMce  than  £eir 
present  one,  and  was  taken  from  th<»n  by  th& 
Mohammedans  a  few  genoations  ago.  These 
converted  it  into  a  mez^,  or  jwolifm,  i^.  a 
pilgrimage  station,  supplying  it  with  a  niche 
{keblek)  lor  indicating  the  direction  of  Mecca 
when  prayer  is  made,  and  a  lamp  continually 
burning.  They  name  it  "  The  Grief  of  Jacob  "" 
{ffke$^n  Jaakoob\  giving  out  that  there  the 
patriarch  dwelt,  and  there  he  bewailed  his 
son,  believing  him  to  have  been  devoured  by 
wild  beasts,  until  he  heard  of  Joseph's  being 
found  "  the  ruler  of  all  the  land  of  Egypt 
and  an  almond-tree  is  shown  which  pined 
away  as  he  did,  but  revived  as  he  did,  and 
has  blossomed  and  borne  fruit  ever  since. 
The  fiction  is  s(»uewhat  poetic  and  not  ridi- 
culous, as  are  some  tiaditions  of  theirs  and 
of  Christians  in  Palestine. 

A  Wely  at  the  foot  of  Gerizim  is  called 
the  Wely  el  Amood  (of  the  pillar).  The  origin 
of  the  name  is  imknown,  but  the  Samaritans 
say  it  is  named  from  the  pillar  in  Shechem 
which  Jacob  set  up,  but  they  pay  no  special 
honours  to  it 

The  most  venerated  of  sites  not  on  Gerizim 
is  of  course  the  sepulchre  of  Joseph  at  the 
foot  of  Ebal,  he  being  the  father  of  Ephnum 
and  Manasseh,  and  whom,  in  reference  to 
the  blesrings  {womised  by  his  dying  father, 
they  designate  "Joseph  ben  phoret,"  Le, 
"  Joseph  the  fruitful  bougii"  (Gen.  xluc.  23), 
and  some  one  has  planted  a  vine  cutting  within 
the  enclosure  whi^  runs  "  over  the  wall." 

The  large  plain  eastward  of  Ebal  and 
Geri^  caJJed  the  Mukhnah  is  certainly  the 
Moreh  of  Gen.  xii.  6  and  Deut.  xi.  30,  and 
which  proves,  as  the  Samaritans  say,  that 
Gerizim  is  Moriah,  the  place  of  Abraiiam's 
intended  sacrifice.  The  Arabic  name  Mukh- 
nah must  be  the  Hebrew  name  Makh'nah,. 
"a  host"  or  "camp,"  a  traditional  com- 
memoration of  some  scriptiual  event  such  as 
the  encampm^t  of  Abraham,  or  that  of  Jacob 
on  his  arrival  from  Padan-aiam  (Gen.  xxxiii. 
z8),  near  which,  he  bot^ht  the  "  parcel  of  a 
fieU.^'  and  where  his  well  now  remains.  The 
Shalem  of  that  time  is  the  Salem  of  to-day, 
in  full  view  from  that  well.  Jacob  pitched 
his  tent  "  before  the  city,"  namely,  in  the 
Makh'nah,  whi<±  may  weU  have  been  the 
placewhere  Israel  "  encamped"  under  Joshua. 
The  Samaritans,  to  be  consistent,  make  thi^ 
to  be  the  Salem  of  Melchizedek,  > 
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I  rode  to  this  village  in  November,  1852, 
in  one  hour  slowly  from  Nablus,  the  well 
being  about  half-wajr.  It  lies  shortly  up  the 
valley  of  Saju',  whidi  is  the  bed  of  a  winter 
stream,  in  a  continued  line  with  the  valley  of 
Nablus  across  the  plain.  Near  the  villa^ 
are  ancient  cisterns  and  sepuldires  hewn  in 
the  rock ;  the  approach  is  bordered  by  rows 
of  good  stones.  The  land  around  is  fertile 
in  grain  produce. 

Jacob's  well  we  know  to  have  been  vene- 
rated by  the  Samaritans  when  our  Lord  was 
there.*  That  it  was  the  same  as  that  now 
shown  under  that  designation  cannot  be 
doubted,  for  there  is  none  other  in  the 
vicinity ;  it  is  very  deep,  and  formed  of  good 
ancient  masonry  within.  The  Christians 
name  it  the  "  Well  of  the  Samaritan  Woman." 
The  Samaritans  call  it  the  "Well  of  Jacob," 
and  the  Moslems  name  it  after  a  rained 
village  adjoining  that  site,  and  which  was 
formerly  a  town  named  Balkta. 

From  the  latest  accounts  it  appears  that 
this  well  is  now  filled  up  with  stones,  as  it 
was  indeed  when  I  was  last  there  ;  but  when 
I  first  saw  it,  in  1850,  there  was  a  broken 
dome  over  it,  round  which  was  an  accumula- 
tion of  overthrown  masonry,  so  as  to  render 
it  somewhat  ,of  a  task  to  stoop  under  it. 
(That  dome  '1%  now  entirely  gone.)  I  did 
enter  and  even  descend  to  some  d<^th  into 
the  shaft  of  the  well,  and  thence  sent  down 
lighted  papers,  which  fieil  in  g]rrations  very 
much  lower,  lowing  in  the  circles  the  nature 
of  the  masonry  all  title  way,  until  the  light  was 
extinguished,  and  there  was 'water  lower  down 
still,  as  ascertained  by  throwing  of  pebbles'; 
all  this  was  in  keeping  with  the  history  of  Dr. 
Wilson's  Bible  falling  in  there  several  yeare 
before,  and  being  afterwards  fished  out  almost 
in  a  state  of  pulp.  It  is  now,  we  are  told, 
placed  in  a.  public  museum  in  Scotland. 

This  well  is  said  in  the  New  Testament  to 
be  "  near  to  a  city  of  f^e  province  called] 
Samaria  which  is  called  Sychar,"  and  the  idea 
has  been  long  and  commonly  entertained 
that  this  Sychar  is  Sichem  or  Shechem 
^Sychem  in  Acts  viL  16),  which  is  Nablus, 
grounded  on  what  seems  to  be  a  similarity  of 
nsme ;  many  attempts  have,  therefore,  been 
made  to  obviate  difficulties  arising  dierefrom 
— such  as  that  of  Sichem  of  itself  abounding 
in  running  spring  water,  besides  another 
spring,  the  Daphne,  between  the  two  sites. 

I  believe  that  Sychar  is  now  represented 
by  tiie  little  village  of  'Asker  not  farfix>m  that 


*  NotUss  caa  ba  more  potitSre  fluin  tha  mnartion, "  Oar 
fiither  Jacob  gavs  us  tiie  well  and  dnnk  tboreof,  Unuelf  and 
hii,  chiUrea,  and  bit  cattle." 


well.  The  Arabic  letter  'ain,  with  which  that 
name  begins,  is  no  hindrance  to  this  etymo- 
logy, seeing  that  the  Greeks  and  Samaritan* 
were  unable  to  pronounce  it.  The  present 
pronunciation  is  its  primitive  one,  earlier  than 
that  of  the  Grecian  era,  and  transmitted 
through  a  Shemitic  people,  always  continued 
on  the  spot,  who  can  pronounce  it. 

Id  1855  I  visited  the  sepulchre  of  Eleazar 
the  priest,  the  son  of  Aaron,  at  a  village  called 
'Awarta,  near  the  southern  end  of  the  plain 
of  Mukh'na:  this  is  kept  in  repair  and 
cleanliness  by  the  Samaritans.  It  is  a  hand- 
some building,  covering  the  actual  tomb,  vrith 
some  fine  old  trees  about  it,  both  terebinth 
and  karoob.  Among  the  names  written  upon 
the  outer  walls  in  scratches  or  wilii  charcoal 
I  noticed  some  in  Hebrew  square  chaxacters^ 
others  m  Spanish -Jewish  or  Polidi-Jewish 
current  hand,  besides  those  in  Samaritan 
and  Arabic.  Had  my  time  aUowed  it,  I 
should  have  been  glad  to  visit  the  sepulchres 
of  Joshua,  his  contemporary  in  entering  the 
promised  land,  and  other  Old  Testament 
worthies  among  the  hills  of  Ephraim,  which 
are  probably  known  to  the  Samaritans. 

Josephus,  in  Wars,  iv.  8,  i,  says  that  in  his 
day  Neapolis  or  Sichem  was  called  Ma- 
borthi  by  the  people  of  the  country;  and 
this  name  has  given  rise  to  some  learned 
speculation,  as  it  is '  nowhere  else  known 
(only  PUny,  a  foreigner,  who  was  never  in  the 
countiy,  spells  it  Mamortila).  Reland  con- 
jectures it  to  be  a  corruption  of  "  More^," 
but,  with  Olshausen  and  Mills,  I  consider  it 
to  be  M'abartha,  remembering  that  Jose- 
phus, writing  in  Greek,  had  to  omit  the  *ain, 
and  that  tAa  is  the  Syriac  feminine  termina- 
tion, signifying  a  *'  pais  or  passage  " — the  city 
and  its  district  lying  on  the  direct  highway  be- 
tween Judaea  and  Galilee,  as  shown  in  John 
iv,  4 — "He  must  needs  pass  through  Samaria" 
to  avoid  a  long  journey  aside,  either  west- 
^vards  upon  the  plain  of  Sharon  or  eastwards. 

And  here  I  conclude  with  the  scenes  of 
Gerizim  and  Shechem  vividly  pictured  bef<»« 
the  mind's  eye,  and  the  individual  objects 
about  diem  permanendy  impressed — struck 
as  it  were  like  those  of  a  coin  by  its  ^e  by 
the  archaic  associations  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment— the  land  fertile  and  picturesque,  the 
population  restless  and  turbulent,  so  that  to 
read  the  Book  of  Joshua  in  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage is  like  reading  a  chronicle  of  the  last 
year  or  the  last  week ;  and  we  seem  to  look 
upon  Jotham  standing  on  the  hill  to  deliver  his 
parable  to  the  men  of  Shechem,  and  pointing 
with  his  hand  to  the  olive-trees,  the  f^^lrees, 
and  the  vines,  in  the  va.iieyji^}g^ 
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npHROUGH  the  pane  red-robin  tapping, 

Peers  with  eyes  so  black  and  bold ; 
Loud  he  taps,  for  he  is  hungry, 

He  is  hungry — for  he's  cold. 

I^t  me  in  1"  tap-tap,  he  twitters, 

■"  Insects  scarce  and  berries  dear. 
Cold  the  leafless  frost-clad  branches — 

•Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year !" 


Through  the  windows,  red  and  glowing, 
Gaze  the  poor  with  patient  eyes ; 

At  our  hearts  they're  gently  knocking. 
Though  their  knocks  are  only  sighs. 

"  Give  a  mite  from  out  your  plenty. 
Food  and  coals  for  us  are  dear, 

Cold  the  nights  where  clothes  are  scanty- 
Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year  1 " 


At  the  inn,"  sweet  Mother-Mary 
Asked  in  vain  her  needed  rest ; 
Had  she  wealth  the  door  had  widened- 

Room  was  scarce  to  needy  guest. 
So  in  manger  low  she  laid  Him, 

And  the  poor  received  their  King, 
"While  the  humble  shepherd-watchers 
Heard  a  song  that  angels  sing. 

IV.  N.S. 


Long  has  passed  that  night  so  holy, 

But  each  year  its  wraith  appears, 
And  the  Christ-child  and  his  mother 

Live  these  eighteen  hundred  years, 
"  For  the  poor  are  always  with  us," 

Want  keeps  knocking  at  our  door. 
And  we  greet  Him  on  his  birth-day. 

When  we  give  unto  his  poor. 


iBj^jinzed  by 


F,  ROCHAT.  I 
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THE  PROPHETICAL  BOOKS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 


II. — 15AUH, 


Snrt  i. 


OF  the  personal  histoiy  of  Isaiah  (^n^yip^ 
YeslKt'-yahu,  "Salvation,  of  Jah")  all 
that  is  known  is  derived  from  a  few  incidental 
notices  in  bia  own  writings.  From  these 
we  learn  that  his  father's  name  waa  Amoz 
(yiey,  ^Amotz^  "  strong,  courageous,"  i.  i),  of 
Whom  nothing  more  is  known,  and  who  is  not 
tobe  coilfounded,.as  some  have  done,  with  the 
prophet  Amos  (0113^).  His  usual  residence 
seems  to  have  been  in  Jerusalem  (vii.  3;  xxii. 
15  J  xxxviii.  5;  xxxix.  3).  He  was  married  (vii. 
14 ;  viii.  3),  and  had  two  sons,  Shear-yashub 
andMaher-shalal-hash-baz  (vii.  3;  viii.  3,  18); 
and  he  prophesied  in  the  reigns  of  Uzziah, 
Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah^  kings  of  Judah 
(L  i).  If  we  assume  that  he  entered  on  his 
prophetic  office  in  the  year  of  Uzziah's  death 
(cf.  vi.  i),  and  continued  till  the  fifteenth 
year  <rf  Hezekiah's  reign,  when  we  know  he 
was  alive  and  active  (ch.  xxxix. ;  2  Kings  xx.), 
we  shall  assign  forty-five  years  as  the  terra 
of  his  prophetic  actlvify.  He  probably  con- 
tinued somewhat  beyond  this,  for  the  pro- 
phecies contained  in  the  closing  chapters  of 
his  book  were  apparently  delivered  after  this ; 
and  that  he  survived  Hezekiah  is  rendered 
probable  by  what  is  stated  2  Chron.  xxxii. 
32,  33,  Rabbinical  tradition  makes  his  pro- 
phetical activity  extend  during  part  of  the 
reign  of  Manasseh.  This  is  possible  ;  but ' 
that  it  was  not  really  so,  the  inscription  on 
the  book  constrains  us  to  conclude.  Tradi- 
tion also  says  that  he  suffered  martyrdom  by 
orders  of  Manasseh,  and  that  he  was  sawn 
asunder;  to  which  it  has  been  supposed 
allusion  is  made  Heb.  xi.  37  (Talmud,  Tr. 
Jebamothff.  49, 2;  Sanhedr.,  f.  103,  3 ;  Justin 
Martyr,  Dial,  cum  Tryphone,  c  120,  ed. 
Otto,  vol.  I.  p.  404 ;  Theophylact  on  Heb. 

37;  Jerome  on  Isa.  Ivii.  2).  The  impious 
and  cruel  character  of  this  monarch  renders 
it  not  improbfl-ble  that  this  is  true. 

The  prophetic  activity  of  Isaiah  stretched 
over  a  period  of  struggle  and  conflict  on  the 
part  of  Judah  with  powerful  hostile  nations. 
Under  the  reign  of  Ahaz  the  land  was  in- 
vaded by  the  combined  hosts  of  the  Israel- 
ites and  the  Syrians;  and  when  Ahaz  called 
to  his  aid  the  power  of  Assyria,  he  prepared 
the  way  for  that  invasion  of  Judah  by  the 
Assyrians  which  disturbed  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  occa»op 
was  ibmished  to  the  prophet  to  come  forth, 


on  the  one  hand,  to  announce  the  divine 
judgments  that  were  impending  on  the  people 
for  their  sins,  and,  on  the  other,  to  give  assur- 
ance that  through  means  of  these  judgments, 
God  would  work  out  the  redemption  of  his 
people  and  consummate  his  purposes  <^ 
grace  to  the  nations.  "Amid  the  conflicts, 
external  and  internal,  of  this  period,"  as  has 
been  well  remarked,  *'in  the  sad  decadency 
of  the  Theocratic  life,  Isaiah  stands  like  a 
mighty  unshaken  pillar  of  the  Tfaeocraqr, 
appeahng  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony, 
ever  more  and  more  clearly  unfolding  the 
word  of  promise,  ever  more  and  more  firmly 
defining  Israel's  peculiar  calling  and  relation 
to  the  nations  (vii.  fT.)."  *  More  than  any  of 
the  prophets  his  eye  penetrated  through  the 
ages  and  rested  on  the  glories  and  blessed- 
ness of  the  times  of  the  Messiah ;  "by  a 
mighty  Spirit  he  saw  the  things  that  were  to 
be,  and  comforted  the  mourners  in  Zion,"  as 
the  Son  of  Sirach  expresses  itf  It  is  chiefly 
by  depicting  the  glories  of  the  latter  dispen- 
sation that  Isaiah  seeks  to  cheer  the  spirits 
and  confirm  Uie  hopes  of  the  pious  in  Israel^ 
and  so  fully  and  clearly  has  he  set  forth  the 
characteristics  of  that  dispensation,  tiiat  he 
has  by  universal  consent  been  designated,  the 
Evangelical  Prophet.  No  prophet  is  so  often 
cited  and  used  in  the  New  Testament  as 
Isaiah:  there  he  is  described  as  one  who 
saw  the  glory  of  the  Christ  and  spake  of 
Him  (John  xii.  41);  and  constant  relerence 
is  made  to  him  as  setting  forth  the  Person, 
office,  and  work  of  the  Redeemer.  Among 
the  Jews  he  was  held  in  honour  as  '*  the 
Great  Prophet  faithful  in  his  vision"  (Ecclus. 
xlviii.  22),  and  as  "  the  Prophet  confesedly 
divine  and  marvellous  for  truth"  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  Jud.,  x.  2,  p.  43,  f. ed.  Hudson).  "He 
was  called  Isaiah,"  says  Abarbanel,  "  because 
he  was  to  proclaim  and  preach  the  salvation 
of  the  Lord ;  and  many  oracles  and  promises 
he  uttered  Concerning  the  future  salvation." 

The  book  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  as  it 
stands  in  the  canon,  f^dls  obviously  into 
three  parts.  The  first  of  these  (L — xxxv.) 
contains  a  collection  of  prophetic  utterances, 
some  of  which  have  special  inscriptions,  and 
are  introduced  by  brief  historical  notices, 
while  others  are  to  be  distmguished  only  by 
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their  contents  as  uttered  at  different  times 
and  occasions.  The  second  part  (xxxvi. — 
xxxix.)  is  a  historical  fra^ent  relating  to 
king  Hezekiah  and  his  tunes.  Fart  third 
(xl. — Ixvi.)  contains  a  series  of  prophetic 
utterances,  more  dosely  connected  with  each 
other  and  in  a  mcHre  elevated  strain  than 
diose  in  the  first  part,  and  all  apparently 
delivered  during  the  same  period. 

In  the  first  part  the  prophet  begins  by  a 
denunciation  of  Israel's  rebelliousness  and  a 
call  to  repentance,  with  promises  of  blessing 
in  case  of  obedience,  and  threatenings  of  woe 
in  case  of  disobedience  (ch.  i.)<  He  then 
announces  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  in  the 
last  days,  and  describes  the  blessedness  of 
his  reign  (ii.  i — 5).  Reverting  to  the  exist- 
ing degeneracy  of  the  nation,  he  exhorts  to 
submission,  dwells  on  the  majesty  and  power 
of  God  against  whom  they  lutd  revoltei,  en- 
larges on  the  evil  and  mischief  of  sin,  re- 
proves the  pride  and  granny  of  the  rulers, 
and  predicts  the  humiliation  of  the  haughty 
and  wanton  daughters  of  Zion  (ii.  6 — iiL  36). 
A  time  of  revival  and  restoration  is  then 
announced,  when  the  branch  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  beautiful  and  glorious,  and  thepeople, 
piurged  from  their  sins,  shall  rejoice  in  God's 
favour  and  protection  (iv.  1—6).  Under  the 
parable  of  a  vioeyaid  the  prophet  shows  what 
God  had  done  for  Israel,  and  how,  through 
their  rebellion  and  sin,  it  was  that  judgment 
had  come  upon  diem ;  after  which  he  passes 
on  to  denounce  the  sins  of  covetousness, 
sensuality,  ini(piity,  ungodliness,  injustice, 
then  prevalent  among  the  people,  and  to 
declare  the  judgments  of  God  which  these 
wnild  bring  upon  them  (v.  i — 30).  The 
inauguration  of  the  prophet  to  his  office  by  a 
divine  vision,  and  the  commission-  to  the 
people,  are  then  described  (vi.  i — 13) ;  after 
which  follows  an  account  of  the  dismay  in- 
spired into  Ahaz  by  the  invasion  of  the  Syrians 
and  Israelites  under  Pekah  and  Rezin,  and  of 
the  comfortable  words  which  the  prophet,  by 
divine  command,  spake  to  him,  and  the  assu- 
rances he  conveyed  (vii.  i — 25) ;  and  follow- 
ing this  is  a  prediction  of  the  subjugation  of 
Syria  and  Israel  by  the  king  of  Assyria,  by 
whom  also  Jndah  was  to  be  afflicted  because 
of  the  sins  of  t"he  nation  (viii.  i — 22).  The 
gloomy  picture  thus  presented  the  prophet 
uses  as  a  bac^round  to  bring  into  brighter 
relief  the  glorious  scene  he  next  displays, 
when  he  describes  the  prosperity  and  blessed- 
ness consequent  on  the  advent  and  reign  of  the 
Messiah  (ix.  i — 7).  The  next  prophetic  utter- 
ance is  a  denunciation  of  judgment  on  Israel 
for  the  sins  of  her  people,  espedally  pride, 
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hypocrisy,  impenitency,  and  oppression  (ix.  8 
— X  4).  The  doom  of  Assyria  is  next  an- 
nounced, and  Israel  is  comforted  with  the 
promise  of  deliverance,  and  especially  with 
the  prospect  of  a  season  of  lasting  peace  and 
felicity  under  the  righteous  and  benign  reign 
of  the  Messiah,  the  shoot  from  the  stem  of 
Jesse,  and  the  branch  that  should  grow  out  of 
his  roots  (x.  5 — atil  6).  A  series  of  proi^etic 
"burdens  "  (so-called  because  in  them  the  word 
of  the  Lord  falls  as  a  heavy  weight  upon  the 
object  of  the  utterance)  follows,  in  which  the 
divine  displeasure  is  denounced  against  the 
enemies  of  Judah,  j^inst  Babylon  (xiii.,  xiv.), 
against  Moab  (xv.,  xvL),  against  Syria  and 
the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  (xvii.),  against  Cush 
and  E^pt  (xviii.,  xix.),  condudmg  with  an 
intimation  that  ultimately  Egypt,  the  ancient 
enemy  and  oppressor  of  Israel,  shall,  with 
Assyria,  be  turned  to  the  Lord,  and  be  united 
with  Israel  and  Assyria  as  a  blessing  in  the 
midst  of  the  land.  A  new  series  of  pro- 
phetic utterances  follows,  introduced  by  a 
note  of  the  time  when  they  were  given.  The 
prophet  is  commanded  to  go  naked,  i.e.  with- 
out the  mantle  or  outer  garment  he  usually 
wore,  and  barefoot  for  three  years,  and  it  is 
declared  that  he  thus  symbolized  the  conquest 
of  Egypt  by  the  Assyrians,  and  the  shamdiil 
treatment  of  the  captives  by  die  conquerors 
(xx.).  The  burden  of  Babylon  follows  (xxi. 
r^ — 10),  then  that  of  Dumah  (ir,  12),  then 
that  of  Arabia  (13 — 17);  after  which  comes 
that  of  Jerusalem,  here  described  as  "  the 
valley  of  vision,"  the  place  where  die  iHX>phet 
saw  his  visions  and  received  divine  revehi* 
tions ;  this  is  followed  by  a  spedal  m«sag^ 
to  be  delivered  by  the  prophet  to  Shebna,  a 
person  of  eminence  in  Jerusalem,  whose  mis- 
conduct is  here  declared,  and  the  substitution 
of  another  in  the  office  he  held  is  announced 
(xxi.,  xxiL)  The  burden  of  Tyre  follows,  the 
antiquity,  resources,  and  power  of  that  city 
are  described,  and  its  destruction  by  the 
Chaldeans  foretold  (xxiii.).  The  next  four 
chapters  (xxiv. — xxvii.)  form  one  connected 
whole,  having  reference  especially  to  Pales- 
tine and  its  inhabitants ;  the  desolations  to 
be  brought  on  the  land  because  of  the  sins  of 
the  people,  are  described  (xxiv.  1 — 22J,  the 
restoradon  of  the  people  from  capdvity  is 
IH«dicted,.wludi  gives  occasion  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  song  praise  to  God  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  promises  to  his  people 
(xxiv.  23 — XXV.  5),  and  a  prediction  of  the 
1  rich  blessings  that  were  to  come  with  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Messiah  (xxv.  6—8) ;  a  song  of 
joyful  acclamation  to  the  great  Deliverer  fol- 
lows (9),  after  which  th^  jip|)J«t,  having 
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briefly  announced  the  judgments  that  should 
come  upon  Moab,  the  relentless  enemy  of 
Israel  (xo— ts),  introduces  a  song  of  joy  and 
triumph  and  worship,  as  sung  by  the  restored 
of  Israel  when  they  view  Jerusalem  rebuilt 
and  fortified  (xxvi.  i — 21);  the  punishment 
of  Babylon  is  then  announced,  and  its  entire 
desolation  predicted,  whilst  God's  regard  for 
his  people,  his  gracious  dealings  with  them, 
and  their  final  restoration,  are  set  forth  (xxvii. 
I— 13).  In  ch.  xxviii.  the  prophet,  after  de- 
nouncing the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  (i — 4), 
and  touching  on  the  prosperous  condition  of 
Judah  (s,  6),  proceeds  to  describe  the  evils 
which  nevertheless  were  found  there,  and  in- 
timates the  punishment  which  these  would 
ultimately  bnng  on  that  nation  (7 — 15}.  He 
then,  as  is  his  wont,  turns  from  these  dennn- 
datioRS  of  evil,  to  predict  the  advent  of  the 
Mesnah,  through  whom  salvation  should 
come  to  his  people,  while  unbelievers  should 
perish  (16 — 22).  A  short  parable  is  added, 
in  whidi,  from  the  processes  of  agriculture,  is 
illustrated  God's  method  of  dealing  with  men 
for  their  moral  cultiu-e  (23 — 29).  The  five 
chapto's  that  follow  (xxix. — xxxiii.)  contain 
prophecies  relating  to  or  a)nnected  with  the 
Assyrian  invasion.  The  prophet  describes 
the  assault  upon  Jerusalem  by  the  army  of 
Sennacherib  (xxix.  1—8),  the  folly,  hypocrisy, 
and  perversity  of  the  Jews  (9 — 16),  and  their 
punishment  and  final  return  and  restoration 
(17 — 34).  In  the  next  chapter  (xxx.)  the  sin 
and  folly  of  the  people  in  attempting  to 
form  alliances  with  Egypt  are  decljtred  and 
reproved  (i — 7),  calunity  is  threatened  as 
a  chastisement  for  their  rebellion  (8 — 17); 
those  who  trusted  in  the  Lord  are  assured  of 
his  favour  (18 — s6);  and  the  final  overthrow 
of  the  Assyrian  power  is  predicted  (27 — 33). 
In  ch.  xxxi  the  folly  of  those  who,  distrust- 
ing God,  go  down  to  Egypt  for  help  is  de- 
cl^d  (i — 3) ;  God's  power  and  readiness  to 
succour  those  that  confide  in  Him  are  pro- 
daimed  (4,  5) ;  the  people  are  called  to  re- 
pentance (6) ;  and  their  renunciation  of  idols, 
when  they  shall  see  the  Assyrian  army  de- 
stroyed, not  by  the  sword  of  man,  but  by  the 
hand  of  God,  is  predicted  {7 — 9).  Ch.  xxxii. 
consists  of  two  parts,  the  former  of  whidi 
(i — 8)  contains  promises  and  assurances  of 
blessing,  especially  tluit  of  a  righteous  and 
beneficent  mler,  and  that  of  spiritual  illumi- 
nation; the  latter  (9 — 30^  announces  judg- 
ments that  in  the  meanwhile  are  to  come  on 
the  nation,  and  especially  the  female  part  of  it, 
for  self-indulgence  and  sensuality,  and  that  are 
to  last  until  a  change  for  the  better  is  brought 
about  by  the  pouring  out  of  God's  Spirit  from 


on  high.  In  ch.  xxxiii.  the  destruction  of  die 
Assyrian  army  is  again  predicted  (i) ;  the  in- 
terposition of  the  Lord  on  behalf  of  his  people 
is  invoked,  and  the  effects  of  such  interposi- 
tion are  anticipated  (2 — 6);  the  desolate 
condition  of  the  country  during  the  invasion 
of  the  Assyrians  and  the  sudden  change 
effected  by  God's  interposition  are  described 
(7 — 13) ;  the  terror  and  dismay  of  the  wicked, 
in  contrast  with  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
righteous  and  of  Zion,  are  graphically  repre- 
sented, while  the  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian 
power  is  depicted  under  the  figure  of  a  dis- 
mantled and  plundered  vessel  (14 — 24).  The 
two  following  chapters  (xxxiv.,  xxxv.)  seem 
to  be  one  continuous  prophecy  in  two  parts ; 
the  former  of  which  depicts  the  calamities 
that  shall  come  upon  the  enemies  of  God, 
and  especially  upon  Edom,  which  shall  be 
made  utteriy  desolate,  followed  by  a  com- 
mand to  compare  the  {Hvdiction  with  the 
event  so  as  to  be  assured  of  its  truth  (xxxiv. 
1 — 17);  the  latter  in  contrast  depicts,  under 
the  figure  of  a  desert  clothed  with  luxuriant 
vegetation  and  the  removal  of  bodily  ddects 
and  infirmities  from  the  inhabitants,  the 
glorious  diange  that  would  be  effected  for  the 
people  of  God  when  He  had  destroyed  their 
enemies,  ending  with  promises  of  redemp- 
tion and  endless  blessedness  (xxxv.  i — lo). 

The  setffrui  part  of  this  book  contains  an 
account  of  Sennacherib's  invasion  of  Judea 
(xxxvi.  i)  ;  the  threatening  messages  he  sent 
to  Hezekiah  (s — so;  xxxviL  10 — 13);  the 
dismay  occasioned  by  these  (21 — zxxvu. 
I — 6) ;  the  king's  prayer  to  God  for  deliver- 
ance (xxxvii.  14 — 3o) ;  Isaiah's  message  of 
comfort  and  encouragement  to  Hezekiah 
(21 — 35);  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian 
host,  the  return  of  Sennacherib  to  his  own 
land,  and  his  death  (36—38);  the  severe 
sickness  of  Hezekiah,  and  his  prayer  for  re- 
covery (xxxviii.  I — 4) ;  God's  message  to 
him,  and  the  sign  given  him  to  assure  him 
of  his  recovery  (5—8) ;  the  eucharistic  ode 
which  he  uttered  when  he  was  restored  to 
health  (9 — 20) ;  the  means  used  by  direction 
of  Isaiah  for  his  recovery  (21,  23)  ;  the 
embassy  from  the  king  of  Babylon  which 
came  to  Jerusalem,  and  Hezekiah's  reception 
of  the  ambassadors  (xxxix. '1,  a);  the  re- 
proot  given  to  him  by  the  pnqthet  for  the 
ostentatious  display  of  his  treasures  to  the 
foreigners,  and  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  in 
Babj^lon  foretold  (3 — 8] ;  and  the  lung's  sub- 
mission and  resignation  (8).  The  narrative 
in  these  chapters  is  almost  identical  with  that 
in  3  Kings  xviii.  13 — ^xx.  19.    The  latter  was 

doubtless  written  by  Isaiah^or  tfa 
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were  the  annalists  and  historiographers  of 
their  nation ;  and  the  prophet  probably  ex- 
tracted from  his  own  annaJs  this  section  and 
appended  it  to  the  preceding  prophecies  that 
the  aocomplishnient  of  his  predictions  might 
be  seen.  That  the  passage  in  the  Kings  pre- 
sents the  original,  and  that  the  section  in  the 
Book  of  Isaiah  is  a  copy  of  it,  is  rendered 
probable  by  the  latter  being  somewhat  abbre- 
viated and  certain  alterations,  apparently  to 
make  the  nanaitive  more  easy,  being  intro- 
dnced. 

The  tlUrd  part  contains  prophecies  which 
embrace  the  period  from  the  restoration  of 
the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity  to  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah,  with  q)eaat  reference 
to  the  Chnrdk  of  God  in  its  spiritual  aspect 
and  condition  botii  under  the  ancient  dis- 
pensation and  under  the  new.  Though 
several  distinct  prophetic  utterances  are  com- 
prued  in  this  section,  there  is  a  manifest 
unity  pervading  the  whole,  so  that  it  may  be 
r^iuded  as  one  continuous  utterance  de- 
livered in  separate  portions.  The  form  in 
which  it  begins  was  probably  determined  by 
the  reference  in  the  thirty-ninth  chapter  to  the 
captivity  of  the  Jews  in  Babylon,  and  by  the 
general  tone  of  threatening  which  charac- 
teritts  several  of  the  precedmg  prophecies. 
Whether  there  is  any  special  reference  to  the 
restoration  from  the  captiviQr  in  the  fortieth 
ch^er  may  be  doubtnl;  butdiere  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  general  design  of  the  utter- 
ance in  that  chapter  is  to  die^  the  hearts 
and  animate  the  hopes  of  the  people  of  God 
by  exhibiting  his  determination  to  protect 
and  bless  those  that  are  his,  and  his  power 
effectually  to  do  this.  The  advent  of  the 
Great  Deliverer  and  the  preparation  for  this 
are  announced  (i — ii);  the  infinite  supe- 
riority .of  God  to  idols  is  declared  (i2 — 21) ; 
God's  wisdom  and  power  in  creation  are  set 
forth  as  furnishing  ground  for  his  people's 
omfidence  in  Him  (as — 27);  and  they  are  ex- 
horted to  trust  in  and  wait  on  Him  (28—31). 
In  chap,  xli  the  power  and  omnisdence  of 
God,  as  contrasted  with  the  utterly  impotent 
idols  of  the  heathen,  are  set  forth,  and  an 
illustration  01  this  is  given  in  the  callii^forth  of 
a  great  conquering  power  from  the  north  and 
east,  generally  miderstood  to  refer  to  the 
Persians  under  Cyrus,  who  is  afterwards 
motioned  by  name.  Chap.  xlii.  introduces  the 
Servant  of  Jehovah,  the  Messiah,  or  rather 
the  Messiah  with  his  Church  as  forming 
one  complex  whole  ;  describes  the  character 
and  beneficent  effect  of  his  working  — 4) ; 
dwells  on  the  power  of  God  as  insunng  the 
success  of  his  cause  (5 — 17);  passes  from 


referring  to  the  insensibility  of  idols  to  en- 
large on  the  blindness  and  deafness,  the  moral 
indifference  and  dulness,  of  God's  own  ser- 
vant, here  the  people  of  the  Messiah  as  dis- 
tinct from  Himself  (18 — 35).  In  the  next 
chapter  (xliii.)  the  prophet  goes  on  to  show 
the  relation  of  Israel  to  God  as  a  people 
selected  by  Him,  not  for  any  worthiness  in 
them,  but  solely  of  his  sovereign  pleasure, 
and  not  for  their  own  advantage  alone,  but 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes  of 
grace  to  mankind  at  large ;  hence  the  evil  of 
unbelief  and  unfaithfulness  on  their  part,  and 
the  punishment  which  this  is  sure  to  bring, 
though  God  of  his  grace  viU  not  forsake  his 
people,  but  will  deliver  them,  as  He  delivered 
them  out  of  Egypt  and  from  the  Chaldeans. 
In  chap.  xliv.  the  prophet  commences  by 
an  announcement  of  the  blessings  that  God 
would  pour  out  on  his  Church  (i — 5);  and 
goes  on  to  assert  the  claims  of  God  as  the 
Omniscient,  in  contrast  with  the  idol  gods  of 
the  heathen,  which  are  the  work  of  men's 
hands,  and  formed  from  materials  that  are 
used  by  men  for  the  commonest  purposes 
(6 — ao)j  celebrates  God's  grace  and  mercy 
to  his  people  (a  i — 24) ;  and,  as  an  evidence 
of  this,  predicts  the  restoration  from  the  Baby- 
lonish exile,  and  specially  names  Qrrus  as  tJie 
shepherd  who  was  to  gather  and  bring  back 
the  scattered  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel 
(25 — 38).*  In  dhap.  xlv.  there  is  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  same  subject;  the  commission 
of  Cyrus  is  again  referred  to,  and  his  success 
I»edicted  (i — 5);  the  end  to  be  answered 
by  his  being  raised  up  is  announced  (6,  7) ; 
the  power  and  grace  of  Jehovah  are  cele- 
brated for  the  encouragement  of  the  people 
to  trust  in  Him  (8 — r3) ;  the  subjugation  of 
the  nations,  and  their  conversion  to  God,  are 
declared  (14) ;  the  blessedness  of  Israel,  the 
overthrow  of  idols,  and  the  turning  of  the 
ends  of  the  earth  to  the  Lord,  are  set  forth ; 
and  this  is  declared  to  have  been  in  the 
divine  purpose  from  the  beginning  (15 — 25). 
In  chap.  xlvi.  the  prophet,  in  confirmation  of 
the  threatenings  and  promises  of  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  adduces  the  case  of  the  idols 
of  Babylon,  which  are  described  as  fidlen 
and  gone  into  captivity,  utterly  impotent  to 
protect  themselves  (1,  2);  with 'this  he  con- 
trasts Jehovah's  power,  and  his  care  of  his 
people  (3, 4) ;  exposes  the  folly  and  absurdity 

*  In  cotmoction  with  tlia  ap^ication  to  Cjmu  of  the  term 
"  ihei^cnl,"  it  mftj  bo  noted  that  "  it  is  reported  of  him  that 
he  wM  wont  to  laj  that  ttie  dntiea  of  a  jgood  shepherd  and 

Eod  kiD(  an  cloaety  allied ;  for  aa  the  ahepherd,  laid  he,  ia 
and  to  take  the  nae  of  hit  flock  br  making  it  happy  (ao  far 
aa  hunrineu  maj  be  pi«dicated  of  iheepy,  ao  we  kmc  ia 
honaa  in  lika  manner  to  take  the  nie  of  citiea  and  m«n  bjl 
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of  idolatry  {5 — 7) ;  asserts  the  sole  claims  of 
the  true  God,  as  proved  b;^  his  knowledge  of 
the  future,  and  by  his  raising  up  of  Cyrus  to 
deliver  his  people  (8 — -ii);  and  solemnly 
e3q)0stulates  with  those  who  are  stjibbom 
and  far  from  righteousn^  (13,  13).  Having 
announced  the  downfall  of  the  idols  of  Baby- 
lon, the  prophet,  in  chap,  xlvii.,  goes  on  to 
predict  the  overthrow  and  disgrace  of  Baby- 
lon itself,  because  of  the  oppression  by  it  of 
the  people  of  God,  and  because  of  the  pride 
and  self-confidence  of  its  inhabitants  (i— 1 1) ; 
and  derides  their  resorting  to  magical  arts, 
which  shall  be  of  no  avail  to  avert  the  threat- 
ened doom  (i7 — 15).  In  chap,  idviii.  the 
prophet  reverts  to  Israel,  the  insincerity  and 
unfaithfulness  of  which  are  denounced  (i,  2) ; 
their  stubbornness  and  tendency  to  idolatiy, 
notwithstanding  what  God  had  showed  them 
to  prevent  their  ascribing  what  had  happened 
to  idols,  are  exposed  (3 — 5) ;  new  predictions 
are  promised  of  events  never  before  foretold 
(6 — 8) ;  God's  dealings  with  his  people  are 
affirmed  to  have  been  for  his  own  sake,  and 
to  promote  his  own  designs  (9 — iii) ;  his  sole 
claim  to  divine  honours  is  asserted,  as  proved 
by  his  power  in  creation,  by  his  predicting 
future  events,  and  by  his  raising  up  of  Cyrus 
as  the  instrument  of  fulfilling  his  purposes 
(12 — 16);  the  calamities  that  should  befal 
Israel  are  set  forth  as  the  result  of  their  sin- 
fulness and  disobedience,  while  the  bles»ngs 
they  enjoyed  are  represented  as  the  fruit  of 
God's  sovereign  grace  (17 — 19);  an  exhorta- 
don  is  given  to  avail  themselves  of  the  pro- 
mised deliverance  out  of  exile  (20) ;  and 
assurance  of  blessing  is  given  to  the  obedient 
while  peace  is  denied  to  the  wicked  (21,  22^. 
With  chap.  xlix.  a.  new  series  of  prophetic 
announcements  begins ;  the  pervading  theme 
of  which  is  the  relation  of  Israel  to  the  Lord 
and  to  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  Mes- 
siah and  his  people,  represented  as  one  ideal 
person,  appear  as  the  great  Teacher  and  De- 
liverer of  me  nations,  commissioned  by  God 
{1—9) ;  promises  of  divine  jwotection  and  of 
the  extension  of  the  Church  among  the  nations 
are  given  (xo — 13);  ^on  is  assured  of  the 
love  and  care  of  God,  and  her  fears  and 
doubts  are  repelled;  enlargement  and  pros- 
perity are  pramised  to  her,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  her  enemies  is  threatened  (14 — 26), 
Chap.  1.  is  closely  connected  with  the  pre- 
ceding ;  in  it  the  prophet  dwells  on  the  same 
thegies  under  somewhat  different  aspects. 
The  great  truth  is  affirmed,  that  it  is  in  con- 
sequence of  sin,  and  not  through  any  sovereign 
decree  of  God,  that  suffering  comes  on  his 
people  (1),  and  the  power  of  God  to  deliver 


his  people  is  asserted  (2,  3) ;  the  Servant  of 
the  l/xd  is  then  introduced,  declaring  his 
divine  mission,  vindicating  to  himself  those 
qualifications  which  fit  Him  to  be  the  Teac^ 
of  men,  describing  die  re|soadies  and  indig- 
nities iriiich  He  lud  to  endure  from  those  to 
vhom  He  came,  and  expressing  his  confi- 
dence in  God  as  his  Helper  and  Deliverer 
(4^*9)  >  &u(l  an  invitation  is  addressed  to 
men  to  obey  the  voice  of  Giod's  Servant,  and 
the  doom  of  those  who  ne^ect  or  despise 
Him  is  proclumed  (10,  11).  Chap.  IL  seems 
to  have  reference  to  the  increase  and  progress 
of  the  Church.  It  begins  by  an  allusion  to  the 
growth  of  the  Abralumic  race  from  small  be- 
ginnings, as  giving  an  example  of  how  God  can 
increase  Zion(i— 3^;  additions  from  among  the 
Gentiles  are  promised  (4, 5) ;  tiie  destruction 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Clum:h  is  certified  and 
illustrated  by  reference  to  the  deliverance  of 
that  people  out  of  Egypt  (6 — 10) ;  assurances 
of  deliverance  are  renewed  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  deUverance  by  the  Messiah  (n— 
16) ;  and  the  Church  is  summoned  to  rouse 
herself,  assured  of  the  divine  help  and  pro- 
tection (17—- 23).  In  dose  connection  mth 
this  the  prophet  in  chap.  lii.  goes  on  to 
exhort  the  Church  to  shake  herself  free  of  all 
impediments  and  impurities,  and  avful  her- 
self of  that  deliverance  which  God's  compas- 
sion has  secured  for  her  (i-— 6)  ;  the  h^d 
of  the  new  dispensation  is  described  as 
already  announcing  its  advent,  and  die  watch- 
men as  they  see  eye  to  eye,  i,e.  actually 
behold  thegreat  D  eUverer  approatdiing,  raising 
their  shout  of  joy  (7,  8) ;  the  waste  places  of 
Jerusalem  are  summoned  to  rejoice  while  the 
nations  are  represented  as  beholding  with 
wonder  what  God  has  wrought  (9,  10);  and 
the  Church  is  exhorted  to  separate  herself 
from  all  impurity,'and  be  assured  of  the  help 
and  guidance  of  the  Lord  (11,  12).  At  this 
point  a  new  sectiwi  begins.  The  three  last 
verses  of  chap.  lii.  form  with  chap.  liii.  one 
connected  utterance.  The  subject  is  the 
humiliation,  sufferings,  and  exaltation  of  the 
Servant  of  the  Lonl.  These  are  first  an- 
nounced in  general  (Ui.  i — 15) ;  the  pn^het 
complains  that  his  message  concoiun^  the 
Messiah  is  not  accepted  by  the  pecqile  (liii*  i)  > 
describes  the  contempt  with  which  the  Mes- 
siah is  received  because  of  the  lowly  con- 
dition in  which  He  appears,  and  the  sufferings 
which  He  endures  (2,  3) ;  the  vicariousness  of 
this  humiliation  and  suft'ering  is  set  forth  (4" 
6) ;  the  meekness  and  submissiveness  of  the 
sufferer,  the  injustice  to  which  He  was  sub 
jected,and  his  perfect  innocence  are  depicted 
(7.  8)  J  drcumstanc^g^g^^tt^with  bis 
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death  are  foietold,  and  the  triumphant  and 
glorious  issue  of  the  whole  is  announced  (9 — 
12).  In  connection  with  this  the  increase  of 
the  Church  as  the  lesult  of  the  Messiah's 
sufferings  and  exaltation,  and  her  triumphs 
even  in  heathen  lands,  aredesciibed  (liv.  i — 
5) ;  assurances  of  God's  continued  attach- 
ment to  hb  Church,  notwlthstjuiding  seasons 
of  temporary  withdzanal  from  her,  are  ^ven 
(6 — 10);  and  promises  of  future  blessing 
and  assurances  of  safety  and  final  triumph 
through  the  help  of  God  are  conveyed  (11 — 
17).  In  accordance  with  the  announcements 
ah-eady  given  of  the  extension  of  the  Church 
among  the  nations,  the  prophet,  in  chap. 
Iv.,  utters  an  universal  invitation  to  men  to 
come  and  partake  of  the  salvation  provided 
for  them  (i) ;  expostulates  with  them  on  the 
folly  of  neglecting  this  for  the  unsatisfying 
objects  of  earthly  pursuit  (3) ;  assures  Uiem 
that  the  blessings  offered  are  secured  by 
divine  covenant,  and  on  that  ground  urges 
men  to  accept  God's  invitation  (3) ;  proclauias 
the  Messiah  as  God's  witness,  and  as  exalted 
by  Him  to  be  a  Prince  and  Commander  to 
the  people,  in  which  character  He  will  be 
recognised  by  the  nations  (4,  5) ;  exhorts 
these  to  forsake  evil  and  return  to  tiie  Lord, 
indicates  the  encouragement  to  this  afforded 
by  the  divine  mercy  and  by  the  certain^  that 
what  God  offers  He  will  bestow  (6 — ■11); 
and  assures  them  of  the  excellence  and  per- 
manency of  the  glorious  change  that  shall  be 
effeaed  when  God's  word  shall  go  forth  with 
power  (12,  13).  In  chap.  Ivi  the  prophet 
befpns  by  exhortmg  to  the  cultivation  of 
those  dispositions  and  habits  which  are  in 
accordance  with  that  dispensation  of  salva- 
tion and  righteousness  which  is  about  to 
appear  (r,  2) ;  the  abolition  of  persoiial  and 
national  distinctions  is  then  intimated,  and 
the  universality  of  God's  salvation  announced 
(3 — 8) ;  the  overthrow  and  dispersion  of 
Israel  as  a  nation  is  foretold,  and  the  folly 
and  sins  of  its  rulers  depicted  (9 — 12).  In 
chap.  Ivii.  the  prophet  dwells  chiefly  on  the 
sinfulness  of  the  Jewish  people;  they  were 
unmoved  by  the  removal  from  among  them 
of  the  godly,  whilst  these  were  taken  away 
from  the  evil  to  come  (i,  2)  j  they  were 
mockers,  dissolute,  idolaters  (3 — 6);  Israel 
had  acted  the  part  of  an  unfaitihful  wife,  and 
been  guilty  of  spiritual  adultery  (7,  8^ ;  and 
her  consequent  punishment  and  rum  are 
annoimced  (10 — 13) ;  a  way  of  escape,  how- 
ever, will  be  provided  for  the  righteous, 
whose  hopes  will  be  fulfilled  (r4 — 16)  ;  and 
while^  calamity  is  sent  on  the  righteous  as  a 
chastisement  and  for  his  good,  &e  final  per- 


dition of  the  wicked  is  sure  (17 — 21).  In 
chap.  Iviii.  the  rejection  of  Israel  for  her 
sins  is  again  brought  prominently  forward  (r) ; 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  people  is  denounced, 
and  the  worthlessness  of  then*  mortifications 
and  penances  proclaimed  (2 — 5) ;  the  favour 
of  God  is  to  be  obtained  not  by  these,  but 
by  doing  that  which  is  right  and  beneficent 
(6 — 9) ;  and  that  favour  is  assured  to  all  who 
will  act  as  God  requires,  and  offer  Him  true 
sincere  worship  (10 — 14).  In  chap.  lix.  the 
same  theme  is  continued;  the  rejection  of 
Israel  is  declared  to  be  not  because  God 
cannot  deliver  them  or  hear  their  cry,  but 
because  of  their  own  sinfulness  (i,  ;  they 
are  diarged  with  violence  and  injustice,  and 
the  ruinous  effects  of  these  to  themselves  as 
well  as  to  others  are  set  forth  (3 — 8) ;  the 
calamitous  estate  of  the  people  is  described, 
and  their  sin  confessed  (9 — 15) ;  the  gracious 
interposition  of  God  on  their  behalf  is  an- 
nounced (z6,  17) ;  judgments  on  the  wicked 
are  denounced,  Uie  diffusion  of  true  religion 
throughout  the  world  is  predicted,  a  Re- 
deemer out  of  ZioQ  who  shall  save  the  true 
Israel  is  promised,  and  the  permanency  of 
the  new  covenant  and  dispensation  is  assured 
(18 — 21).  „  In  chap.  Ix.  the  glory  and  bless- 
edness of  the  Church  are  described ;  a  light 
is  seen  rising  upon  Zion,  in  which  she  is  to 
shine  while  darkness  covers  the  nations  at 
large  (r,  2) ;  these,  however,  are  invited  to 
the  light,  and  are  described  as  coming  to  it 
and  being  gathered  as  the  children  of  Zion, 
bringing  their  offerings  with  them  (3 — 10) ; 
every  facility  will  be  offered  to  those  who 
come  to  enter  the  hallowed  precincts,  and 
only  those  who  stand  aloof  or  are  hos- 
tile sliall  perish  (11,  12);  everything  will 
contribute  "to  the  Church's  glory,  and  her 
enemies  shall  do  her  homage  (13,  14);  in 
place  of  bebg  deserted  she  is  to  become  an 
object  of  admiration  to  all  peoples,  and  is  to 
receive  from  them  treasure  (15 — 17);  all  the 
evils  of  her  former  state  shall  be  done  away, 
and  the  highest  privileges  shall  be  enjoyed; 
without  interruption  (18 — 20) ;  and  in  cor- 
respondence with  this  moral  and  spiritual 
excellence  shall  characterize  her  people  ;  all 
which,  it  is  asserted,  shall  surely  come  to  pasSj 
in  God's  time  (21,  22).  The  change  which, 
the  prophet  has  been  describing  is  to  be 
effected  b^  the  Messiah,  and  He  is  now  in-' 
troduced  m  chap.  Ixi.  speaking  in  his  own' 
person.  His  mission  and  its  purpose  are 
described  by  Him  (i — 3) ;  its  grand  effect  in 
the  restoration  of  a  ruined  world  and  the  up- 
building and  exaltation  of  the  Church  is 
declared  (4 — 7);  its  extension  among  the 
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nations  is  announced  (9) ;  and  the  universal 
diffusion  of  the  blessings  of  salvation  And  of 
truth  and  goodness  is  celebrated  (lo,  i  x).  In 
the  next  chapter  (Ixii.)  the  Messi^  is  still 
the  speaker.  He  declares  his  zeal  for  Zion, 
which  will  not  let  Him  rest  till  her  salvation 
is  accomplished  and  her  triumphs  secured 
(i)  j  then  shall  her  people  be  recognised  by 
the  nations  and  potentates  of  the  earth  as 
the  people  of  the  Lord,  for  the  Lord  will  no 
more  forsake  her,  but  she  shall  be  as  his 
accepted  and  cherished  spouse  (2 — 5) ;  God 
has  set  watchmen  on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
who  shall  not  be  silent  by  day  or  by  night, 
and  the  Church  is  summoned  to  watch  and 
pray  for  the  promised  blessing  (6,  7) ;  God 
hath  sworn  to  supply  all  her  need  and  to 
protect  her  (8,  9) ;  and  laige  accesoons  to 
the  Churdi  are  described  as  coming  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth  under  the  leading  of  the 
Messiah  (10—12).  In  the  next  chapter  (Ixiii.) 
the  destruction  of  the  enemies  of  the  Church 
by  the  Messiah  is  represented  under  the  figure 
of  a  warrior  who  has  by  his  solitary  prowess 
trodden  Edom  under  foot  (i — 6) ;  a  retro- 
spective view  is  given  of  God's  interpositions 
on  behalf  of  his  people,  notwithstanding  their 
ingratitude  and  rebelliousness  (7—14);  and 
the  ch&pter  ends  with  earnest  pleadings  on 
the  part  of  the  people  for  a  renen-al  of 
these  &vours  (15 — 19^.  In  the  following 
chapter  the  same  stram  is  continued;  the 
people  express  confidence  in  God,  and  pray 
that  He  would  manifest  his  power  among  the 
nations  for  their  deliverance  as  He  had  done 
in  former  times  (i — 5)  ;  the  unworthioess  of 
Israel  is  acknowledged  (6,  7)  ■  God's  sove- 
reignty and  fatherly  goodness  are  declared, 
and  his  favour  earnestly  implored  (8,  9) ;  and 
the  desolation  of  the  earthly  Jerusalem  and 
the  Jewish  state  is  anticipated  and  deplored 
(10 — 1 2).  In  answer  to  the  cry  of  his  people 
the  Lord  declares  that  He  will  build  up  his 
Church  by  calling  the  Gentiles  into  it  (Ixv.  i.) ; 
the  unfaithfulness  of  the  chosen  people,  and 
especially  their  idolatry  and  Pharisaical  hypo- 
crisy are  dwelt  upon  (2 — 7) ;  but  though  re- 
jected as  a  nation  a  remnant  would  be  found 
tn  them  to  whom  the  {vomises  should  be  ful- 
filled (8 — 10)  J  reverting  to  the  rebellious 
Jews,  their  sin  is  declared  and  condign  punish- 


ment threatened  (ix,  X2) ;  the  fate  of  sadi  is 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  sincere  servants 
of  the  Lord  (13 — 15) ;  the  better  state  of 
things  is  announced  and  represented  as  a 

new  creation,  the  blessedness  of  which  b 
dwelt  on  (16—25).  The  concluding  chapter 
of  the  book  may  be  regarded  as  a  wmding-up 
of  this  lengthened  prophetic  utterance  re^ 
specting  the  Messianic  dispensation.  In  it 
God  declares  that  not  in  temples  built  with 
hands  will  He  dwell,  but  that  the  sincere  and 
humble  heart  shall  be  his  temple  (Ixvi.  r,  2^ ; 
the  abolition  of  ritual  sacrifice  and  the  fruit- 
lessness  of  adherence  to  it  are  proclaimed 
(3, 4) ;  they  that  are  cast  out  of  their  bredn%n 
for  their  devotion  to  God  are  comforted,  and 
the  punishment  of  those  who  injure  ^em  is 
announced  (5,  6);  Zion  is  already  seen  tra- 
^niling  in  birth  with  the  new  order  of  things 
that  is  to  spring  out  of  her  ancient  but  now 
abolished  dispensation  (7 — g) ;  they  who 
mourned  over  her  ruin  now  rejoice  in  her 
abundance,  prosperity,  and  joy  (10 — 14); 
idolaters  and  apostates  shall  be  destroyed 
(15 — 17)  ;  the  gathering  in  of  the  Gentiles  is 
predicted  (18 — 21) ;  and  the  permanency  of 
the  new  dispensation  is  declared,  while  the 
apostate  nation  shall  slowly  but  certainly  de- 
cay (22 — 24). 

This  analysis  of  the  book  will  show  how 
well  Isaiah  may  be  designated  the  Evan- 
geUcal  Prophet  The  third  part  is  one  con- 
tinuous utterance  concerning  the  Messiah 
and  his  times,  and  in  the  first  part  the  prophet 
is  continually  breaking  away  from  announce- 
ments of  temporal  deliverance  or  temporal 
calamity  to  announce  the  advent  or  describe 
the  working  of  Him  who  was  the  hope  of  the 
Church  and  the  consolation  of  Israel  As 
St.  Augustine  says,  "While  he  denounces 
iniquity  and  inculcates  righteousness,  and 
predicts  future  evils  to  the  sinfiil  people,  he 
prophesies  also  much  more  than  the  rest 
concerning  Christ  and  his  Church,  ^t  is 
concerning  the  King  and  the  city  He  has 
founded ;  so  that  by  some  he  is  called  an 
evangelist  rather  than  a  prophet."* 
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r^H,  the  wandering  mils  and  stnyi 

In  hiding  day  and  night, 
And  lacldnc;  radest  shelter — 
Ud  their  liTea  a  blight. 


Aye  creeping  far  and  farther 
From  the  eyes  of  men ;  . 

If  they  find  a  lodging 
'Tit  in  some  horrid  den  i 


The  bridge's  arch  is  better, — 

Or  mdemeath  the  sky, 
Within  the  park  in  snmmer 

AU  throngh  the  night  to  lie. 
For  there  is  calmest  lilence, 

No  oath  or  evil  speech; 
Only  the  liighteneo  heart  vill  start 

A*  footstq)  echoes  reach. 


When  friends  have  soaght  and  found  him^ 

To  bless  him  with  a  home ; 
He,  trembling,  thinks  an  enemy 

Upon  his  track  has  come. 
Bnt  wondrous  is  the  magic 

Of  the  soft  and  kindly  word, 
The  heart  unused  to  tenderness 

To  floods  of  tears  is  stirred  !  ■ 
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TEXTS  WITH  A  HISTORY. 

By  THE  EDITOR. 


ONE  of  the  most  interestiog  proofs  that 
the  Bible  «s  fiom  God  lies  m  the  mar- 
vellous power  which  a  single  Ime  of  it  has 
often  had  in  changing,  deeply  and  for  ever, 
the  whole  heart  and  life.  It  is  not  so  won- 
derful, that  when  the  vholc  Bible  is  read  care- 
fully, its  truths  should  be  made  to  sink  into 
the  heart,  and  produce  a  thorough  change  in 
the  life ;  at  least,  this  is  not  so  unlike  what 
happens  in  other  cases;  but  there  is  some- 
thing quite  unique,  quite  beyond  all  other 
example,  in  the  transforming  power  of  single 
verses,  and  even  single  words  of  the  Bible. 
By  the  study  of  the  works  of  Plato  some 
men  have  become  Platonists,  and  by  the 
like  means  others  have  become  AugustiiuanSj 
or  Calvinists,  or  Arminlans,  or  C^tists^  or 
Darwinists ;  but  who  ever  heard  of  a  single 
line  or  a  sioi^e  word  from  the  writings  of 
any  of  these  masters  so  arresting  and  con- 
quering any  one's  mind  as  to  turn  him  into 
a  thorough  and  enthusiastic  disciple?  Yet 
this  is  so  common  with  particular  words 
and  texts  of  Scripture,  that,  for  the  most  part, 
we  hardly  think  how  remarkable  it  is.  There 
are  some  texts  that  hava  a  very  singular  his- 
tory in  this  way.  They  are,  what  may  be 
called  saving  texts;  like  lighthouses  in  stormy 
seas  whidi  have  guided  innumerable  vessels 
past  the  dai^oTj  and  that,  too,  not  in  one 
age  or  country  only,  but  in  all  ^ges  uid  in 
all  climes.  No  human  industry  could  ever 
collect,  and  no  human  pen  could  ever  chro- 
nicle, tiie  instances  in  which  such  a  text  as 
**  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanseth 
us  from  all  sin"  has  proved  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation.  One  can  only  fancy 
what  an  interesting  thing  it  would  be,  if  when 
the  whole  family  is  gathered  in  heaven,  all 
who  found  their  first  blessing  in  such  a  text 
were  to  be  brought  together,  and  with  what 
wonder,  yet  profound  humility,  the  beloved 
disciple  by  whose  pen  it  was  written  would 
gaze  on  the  goodly  oonpany  brought  to  God 
and  to  gl(ny  through  the  iostmmentality  of 
diat  one  verse  1 

It  may  be  interesting  and  useful  to  bring 
together  a  few  instances  of  this  remarkable 
power  of  Scripture.  Most  of  those  which  we 
select  are  connected  with  the  lives  of  men  of 
eminent  position  in  the  Christian  Church,  and 
on  that  account  are  the  more  worthy  of 
attention. 

In  the  Confessions  of  the  great  St.  Augus* 


tine  it  is  very  toaching  to  read  how  the  i 
tempest  of  his  soul-trouble  had  reached  its 
very  height,  when  it  was  suddenly  turned  into  j 
a  calm  by  his  reading  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth verses  of  the  thirteenth  chapter  ofj 
Romans.  He  had  reached  his  thirty-secoml 
year, pursuing  happiness, but  in  vain;  resorting  I 
eagerly  to  every  cistem  that  seemed  hkely  to 
contain  water,  but  with  his  thirst  unslaked 
at  any.  latterly,  while  coming  nearer  to 
Christ  in  one  sense,  he  seemed  to  be  going 
further  from  Him  in  anottfer ;  he  had  heard 
how  the  philosopher  Victorinus  had  confessed 
Christ,  and  how  two  young  men,  companions 
of  his  friend  Alypius,  had  done  the  same; 
but  while  he  wished  passionately  that  he 
could  follow  their  example,  his  stubbnn  will 
vrould  not  surrender  itself,  He  tells  how  be 
rushed  from  his  friend's  presence,  flung  him- 
self on  the  ground  under  a  fig-tree,  and  gave 
vent  to  his  distress  in  floods  of  tears.  Then 
in  passionate  cries  and  tears  he  appealed  to 
God.  "  O  Lord,  how  long?  Wilt  thou  be 
angry,  O  Lord,  to  the  very  end  ?  Remem- 
ber not  against  me  my  former  transgressions. 
How  long,  O  how  long  ?  Shall ,  it  be  always 
to-morrow  ?  Why  not  now,  why  not  put  an 
end  this  very  hour  to  my  shame  and  misery?" 
Then  he  tells  how  he  seemed  to  hear  a  sweet 
voice  saying  to  him  again  and  agaiUf  "  Tolle, 
lege;  tolle,  lege Take  up  and  read,  take 
up  and  read."  A  manusoipt  copy  of  St. 
Taul's  writings  was  lying  on  ue  t£d)le  where 
he  and  his  friend  had  been  sitting,  and  be 
interpreted  the  voice  as  a  divine  order  to 
open  it,  and  read  the  first  passage  that  turned 
up.  He  immediately  returned,  seized  the 
codex,  and  read  silently  the  first  verse  that 
met  his  eye.  "  Not  in  rioting  and  drunken- 
ness, not  in  chambering  and  wantonness,  not 
in  strife  and  envying ;  but  put  ye  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  make  not  provision  for 
the  flesh  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof."  "  I  read 
no  more,"  he  says,  "  nor  did  I  need  to  read 
more.  As  soon  as  I  came  to  the  end  the  , 
clause,  as  if  the  light  of  certainty  had  darted 
into  my  heart,  all  my  clouds  of  doubt  vanished 
Makmg  a  mark  at  the  place,  I  shut  the  codex 
and  looked  up  to  Alypius  with  a  serene  coun- 
tenance." Alypius  pointed  out  to  him  the 
first  clause  of  the  fourteenth  chapter.  "  Him 
that  b  weak  in  faith  receive  ye."  Then  the 
two  went  to  Augustine's  mother.  Her  joy 
was  wonderful  when  she  hsard  of  the  chao^  3qI 
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on  her  son,  bat  it  broke  into  transports  when 
she  was  told  howit  had  happened.  And  the 
diange  on  Angtistine  was  complete.  His 
heart  was  filled  with  God,  and  thoroughly 
satis6ed.  And  that  great  force  of  divine 
grace  now  worked  in  it  mightily,  which  made 
him  such  a  blessmg  to  t^  woild.  In  &ith 
**  he  put  on  tiie  Lcml  Jesus,"  and  the  whole 
of  ChristendtHn  felt  the  change. 

In  the  case  of  Luther,  flie  text  whidi  had  a 
coiresponding  effect,  which  brought  him  out 
of  darkness  and  fitted  him  for  his  wonderful 
work,  was  fiom  the  prophet  Habakkuk, 
"  The  just  shall  live  by  faith."  It  has  not 
the  look  of  a  very  interesting  or  a  very 
powerful  text  Its  interest  and  power,  in 
Luther's  case,  were  derived  greatly  from  his 
state  of  mind  at  the  time  when  its  meaning 
flashed  on  him.  The  devout  spirit  had  been 
kindled  in  Luther  before  he  understood 
God's  vay  of  salvation ;  he  had  abandoned 
the  worid  and  given  himself,  as  he  believed, 
to  God  when  he  entered  the  monasteiy,  and 
providential  events  had  deepened  his  pur- 
pose to  devote  his  whole  life  to  Him.  But 
he  could  neither  find  peace,  nor  the  power  of 
omquering  his  lusts.  His  position  was  most 
trying,  and  his  state  of  mind  most  wretched. 
Desiring  to  serve  God,  and  ofl5cially  dedi- 
catedg  to  Him,  yet  utterly  averse  in  spirit  to 
his  ways,  and  in  his  thoughts  led  captive  by 
the  devil  at  his  will.  It  was  enough  to  drive 
him  to  madness.  We  see  him  coming  nearer 
to  the  light  as  he  follows  the  old  monk's 
advice  to  search  the  Scriptures,  thinks  of  die 
mercy  of  God,  and  tries,  m  the  spirit  of  the 
Creed,  to  beUeve  in  the  foigiveness  of  sins. 
Bat  Ids  diams  remained  unbroken'  and  the 
darkness  imscattered,  till  the  text  came  home 
to  him,  "  The  just  shall  live  by  fiiith."  It 
occurred  to  him  again  and  again,  but  very 
notably  on  the  occasion  when,  with  other 
pilgrims  at  Rome,  he  was  climbing  St.  Peter's 
staircase  on  his  bare  knees.  He  saw  clearly 
that  it  is  not  by  works  of  righteousness  which 
we  have  done  that  we  are  saved,  but  through 
the  righteousness  of  Christ,  received  by  faith. 
Justification  by  faith  in  Christ's  righteousness 
being  cleariy  apprehended,  his  terror  fled, 
his  doubts  vanished,  his  sotd  turned  sweetly 
to  God,  and  strength  was  given  hun  for  his 
work.  Not  onty  had  he  rest  personally,  but 
he  was  fired  wim  the  desire  to  comnumicate 
to  others  what  had  been  so  bles^d  to  him- 
sdf;  and  the  joyous  and  fearless  spirit  in 
which  he  was  enabled  to  go  on  his  way  amid 
swelling  waters  and  shaking  mountains  was  a 
proof  of  the  wonderful  blessing  that  came 
to  him  through  that  text  of  Habakkuk. 


The  experience  of  John  Bunyan  was  in 
some  sense  similar  to  that  of  Augustine  and 
that  of  Luther  j  but  in  another  way,  it  was 
different.  Like  them,  he  had  tried  to  work 
ont  a  righteousness  of  his'  own,  and  his  first 
deliverance  came  firom  the  discovery  that 
salvation  is  of  grace.  But  Bunyan  had  a 
long  and  most  bitter  struggle  in  his  mind 
between  &ith  and  despair,  between  the  en- 
deavour to  trust  in  Christ  and  the  fear  that 
he  had  incurred  the  doom  of  Esaii,  and  that 
he  could  find  no  place  for  repentance  though 
he  sought  it  carefully  with  tears.  Bunyan 
did  not  find  permanent  relief  at  once  through 
any  single  text  j  but  he  got  temporary  relief 
from  particular  texts  from  time  to  time,  and 
at  last  he  was  delivered  from  all  his  fears. 
His  '*  Grace  Abounding  to  the  Chief  of  Sin- 
ners," tells  us  in  detail  of  this  text  and  the 
other  that  gave  him  relief  for  a  few  days,  or 
weeks,  or  even  months ;  but  just  as  we  are 
be^ning  to  hope  that  his  troublot  are 
ended,  the  spectre  of  Esau  comes  across  his 
vision,  and  he  is  down  again^  weltering  in 
doubt  and  terror.  But  it  is  a  very  interesting 
thing  to  examine  the  texts  that  brought  even 
this  temporary  relief,  as  it  is  also  very  affect- 
ing to  see  Bunyan  unceasingly  resorting  to 
Smpture  for  his  grounds  of  hope,  always 
making  feu-  some  city  of  refuge  there,  even 
though  he  thought  that  the  elders  of  the  city 
were  determined  not  to  admit  him.  At  one 
time,  his  soul  is  "  most  sweetly  visited  "  with 
the  text,  "  Him  that  cometh  unto  me,  I  will 
in  no  wise  cast  out,"  and  he  exclaims,  "  Oh, 
the  comfort  diat  I  have  had  from  this  word, 
*  In  no  wise  ! At  another,  his  hope  is  in  the 
word^  "My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee." 
Other  texts  that  came  home  to  him  very 
powwfully  were,  "I  am  persuaded  tiiat 
neither  death  nor  life  ...  .  shall  be  able  to 
separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus,"  "If  God  be  for  us,  who  can 
be  against  us?"  "He  hath  made  peace 
through  the  blood  of  his  cross,"  "That 
through  death  He  might  destroy  him  that 
had  the  power  of  death,  ....  and  deliver 
than  who  through  fear  of  death  were  all  th?ir 
lifetime  subject  to  bondage."*  And  very  em- 
phatically, "The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his 
Son  desmsedi  us  from  all  sin."  Hie  final 
deliverance  is  thus  described  by  him :  "  But 
one  day  as  I  was  passing  in  the  field,  and 
that  too  with  some  dashes  on  my  conscience, 
fearing  lest  yet  all  was  not  right,  suddenly 
this  sentence  Sdl  upon  my  soul,  *  Thy 
righteousness  is  in  heaven;'  and  methought 
withal  I  saw  with  the  ej'es  of  my  soul  Jesus 
Christ  at  God's  right  fe^feed'!^t^lp 
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my  righteousness ;  so  that  wherever  I  was, 
or  whatever  I  was  a-doing,  God  could  not 
say  of  me,  '  He  wants  my  righteousness,'  for 
that  was  just  before  Him.  I  also  saw,  more- 
over, that  it  was  not  my  good  frame  of  heart 
that  made  my  righteousness  better,  nor  yet 
my  bad  frame  that  made  my  righteousness 
worse ;  for  my  righteousness  was  Jesus  Christ 
himself,  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and 
for  ever." 

When  he  went  home,  he  tried  to  find  out 
in  lus  Bible  the  words  tiiat  had  occuned  to 
him.  But  he  could  not  find  them,  and  his 
heart  was  on  the  eve  of  sinking  again,  till  he- 
found  what  was  fully  equivalent  —  "Jesus 
Christ,  who  of  God  is  made  unto  us  msdom 
and  righteousness,  sanctification  and  redemp- 
tion." 

In  the  case  of  Robert  Blair,  a  distinguished 
minister  in  Scotland  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, great-grandfather  of  the  well-known  Dr. 
Hugh  Blair,  but  of  quite  a  different  religious 
school,  the  text  that  proved  the  turning-point 

his  life  was  first  brought  to  his  mind  in  a 
veiy  singular  way.  Being  left  alone  in  the 
house  one  Sunday  when  six  years  old,  he 
happened  to  look  out  at  a  window,  and  saw 
the  sun  shining  br^Utly,  and  a  cow  with  a  full 
udder.  He  be^m  to  reflect  on  the  purpose 
of  their  creation ;  evidently  the  sun  was  made 
to  give  light,  and  the  cow  milk,  but  when  he 
asked  himself  for  what  end  he  had  been 
made,  he  could  not  answer.  He  then  thought 
that  perhaps  in  the  very  large  house,  called 
the  kirk,  where  the  older  people  then  were, 
such  questions  would  be  answered.  So  one 
Lord's  day  soon  after,  being  in  the  church, 
his  attention  was  drawn  earnestly  to  a  stranger 
of  striking  appearance  who  was  officiating, 
and  who,  as  the  child  was  gazii^  on  him, 
repeated  the  words,  "  But  as  to  me,  it  is 
good  for  me  to  draw  near  to  God."  "  These 
words,"  says  Mr.  Blair,  in  his  autobiography, 
"  being  the  text  whereon  he  was  preaching, 
he  very  often  repeated  in  his  sermon;  and 
every  time  my  heart  was  much  affected  there- 
with. I  consented  to  that  truth,  and  heartily 
approved  of  it,  and  thought,  verily,  the  Lord 
hath  given  me-  the  answer  of  the  query  that 
my  conscience  bad  made  a  little  before  j  and 
though  it  be  now  six^-three  years  since  that 
time,  the  countenance,  caniag^  and  voice  of 
the  speaker  remain  fresh  upon  my  memory, 
and  tiiese  words  have  beea  most  sweet  tmto 
me,  BO  that  in  the  very  entry  of  my  puUic 
ministry  (as  I  had  vowed  before)  I  huidled 
thattext^ 

It  is  not  merely  in  changing  at  the  first  the 
wlu)le  complexion  of  a  man's  heart  and  life 


that  particular  texts  have  c^en  proved  so 
powerful,  but  also  in  producing  impressions 
of  the  most  vital  kind  at  other  periods.  To 
the  force  given  to  particular  texts  some 
Christians  have  owed  that  remarkable  im- 
pulse in  the  way  of  holiness,  that  wonderful 
elevation  and  quickening  of  the  soul,  whidi  is 
sometimes  called  a  second  conversion.  The 
late  Dr.  Merle  D'Aubign^  strikingly  exempli- 
fied this  remark.  His  first  experience  of  the 
power  of  God's  grace  took  place  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Mr.  Robeit  Haldane,  at 
Geneva.  At  a  subsequent  time  be  experi- 
enced an  uplifting  in  God's  ways  which 
seemed  to  him  like  a  second  conversion.  He 
had  been  some  years  in  the  ministry  when, 
having  planned  an  excursion  with  two  of  his 
college  friends,  they  met  at  Kiel.  There  the 
party  were  detained  w:uting  for  a  steamboat. 
Merle  D'Aubignf  s  heart  was  not  at  ease,  and 
he  called  on  Kluker,  a  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kiel,  and  asked  his  opinion  of 
sundry  passages  of  Scripture.  The  professor 
declined  to  comply  with  his  request,  adding 
that  "  there  was  a  shorter,  deeper,  and  more 
complete  way  of  annihilating  his  difficulties. 
Let  Christ  be  really  to  you  die  Son  of  God, 
the  Saviour,  llie  author  of  eternal  life.  Only  be 
firmly  settled  in  his  grace,  and  dien  these  diffi- 
culties of  detail  will  never  stop  you :  th^  li^t 
which  proceeds  from  Christ  will  disperse  all 
your  darkness."  Merle  D'Aubign^,  in  nairating 
the  circumstances,  goes  on  to  say  that  he  aad 
his  friends  were  at  that  time  studying  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and  had  got  on  to 
the  end  of  the  third  diapter.  "When  we  read 
the  last  two  verses,  *  Now  unto  Him  that  is 
able  to  do  exceeding  abundantly,  above  alt 
Uiat  we  ask  or  diink,  according  to  the  power 
that  worketh  in  us,' ... .  thb  expression  fell 
upon  my  soul  as  a  revelation  from  God.  'He 
can  do  by  his  power,'  I  said  to  myself, 
*  above  all  we  ask,  above  all  even  that  we 
think,  nay,  exceeding  abundanily  above  alL'  ! 
A  full  trust  in  Christ  for  the  work  to  be  done 
within  my  poor  heart  now  filled  my  sonl. 
We  all  tluee  knelt  down  ;  and  though  I  had 
never  fully  confided  my  inward  struggles  to 
my  friends,  the  prayer  of  Rieu  was  filled  with 
such  admirable  faith  as  he  would  have  uttered 
had  he  known  all  my  wants.  When  I  arose 
in  that  inn-room  at  Kiel,  I  felt  as  if  my  wings 
were  renewed  as  the  wings  of  eagles.  From 
that  time  forward,  I  comprehended  that  aH 
roy  own  efforts  were  of  no  avail ;  that  Christ 
was  able  to  do  all  by  his  pomr  that  worketh 
in  us,  and  the  habitual  attitude  <A  my  soul 
was  to  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  crying  to 

Him,  'Here  am  I,  bound  hand  and  foot. 
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unable  to  move,  unable  to  do  the  least  thing 
to  get  away  from  the  enemy  that  oppresses 
me.  Do  all  thyself.  I  know  that  thou  wilt 
do  it  Thou  wilt  do  exceeding  abundantly 
ab&ve  all  that  I  ask.*  I  was  not  disap- 
pointed; all  my  doubts  were  removed,  my 
anguish  quelled,  and  the  Lord  extended  to 
me  peace  as  a  river.  Then  I  could  compre- 
hend with  all  saints  what  was  the  breadth, 
and  length,  and  depth,  and  height,  and  know 
the  love  Christ  which  passeth  knowledge. 
Then  was  I  able  to  say,  '  Return  unto  thy 
rest,  O  my  soul ;  for  the  Lord  hath  dealt 
bountifully  with  thee.' 

The  death-bed  has  a  remarkable  power  of 
testing  the  force  of  truth :  at  such  a  crisis  the 
eager,  trembling  spirit  refuses  to  be  satisfied 
except  with  the  finest  of  the  wheat.  The 
power  of  Scripture  texts  has  been  exemplified 
beautifully,  times  without  number,  at  the 
hour  of  death.  There  is  some  uncertainty 
about  the  authenticity  of  the  well-known 
anecdote  of  Bishop  Butler's  death-bed ;  but 
Bishop  Fitzgerald,  in  the  Biography  prefixed 
to  his  edition  of  the  "Analogy,"  hiut  given  it 
in  the  followii^  terms  "  When  Bishop 
Butler  lay  on  his  death-bed,  he  called  for  his 
chaplain,  and  said,  *  Though  I  have  endea- 
voured to  avoid  an  and  to  please  God,  to 
the  u|fnost  of  my  power,  yet,  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  perpetual  infirmities,  I  am  still 
afiaid  to  die.'    *  My  lord,'  said  the  chaplain, 

*  you  have  forgotten  that  Jesus  is  a  Saviour.* 
'True,'  was  the  answer;  'but  how  shall  I 
know  that  he  is  a  Saviour  for  me  ? '  '  My 
lord,  it  is  written/'  Him  that  comethto  me,  I 
will  in  no  wise  cast  out.'"  'True,'  said  the 
Sishop,  'and  I  am  surprised  that  though  I 
have  read  that  scripture  a  thousand  times 
over,  I  never  felt  its  virtue  till  this  moment. 
And  noir  I  die  happy.*" 

There  is  a  more  authentic  record  of  the 
power  of  the  same  text  (which,  it  may  be 
remembered,  was  one  of  Bunyan's  too)  in 
the  case  of  the  Rev.  James  Durham,  a  dis- 
tinguished minister  of  Glasgow  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  a  religious  writer,  whose 
works  are  still  highly  esteemed.  When  on 
his  death-bed,  he  was  under  considerable 
darkness  about  his  state,  and  said  to  Mr. 
John  Carstares,  "  Brother,  for  all  that  I  have 
preached  and  written,  there  is  but  one  scrip- 
ture I  can  remember  or  dare  grip  unto ;  tell 
me,  if  I  dare  lay  the  weight  of  my  salvation 
u^n  it? — *  Whosoever  cometh  unto  me,  I 
will  in  no  wise  cast  out"*  Mr.  Carstares 
answered  him,  "You  may  depend  on  it, 
though  you  had  a  thousand  salvations  to 

*  A^tid  BoardiiMo'i  "  Uigber  Cbmttu)  Life,"  pp.  17 — 19. 


hazard."  It  is  said  he  cried  out  a  little  aftfr, 
"  He  is  come,  He  is  come."* 

The  power  of  a  single  text  was  exemplified, 
too,  in  the  conversion  of  this  Mr.  Durham. 
He  was  a  landed  proprietor  in  Forfarshire, 
and  held  a  commission  in  the  army,  and  in 
his  youth  was  very  careless  about  religion. 
Being  on  a  visit  to  his  mother-in-law,  at  the 
time  of  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
he  was  pressed  by  her  to  go  with  her  to 
church  on  the  Saturday.  He  was  very  un- 
willing, but  went ;  and,  hearing  an  earnest 
sermon,  was  somewhat  impressed.  Next 
day  he  returned  to  the  church,  where,  from 
the  text,  "  Unto  you  that  believe  He  is  pre- 
cious," an  arrow  shot  into  his  heart,  and  then 
and  there  "  he  first  closed  with  Christ,  and 
then  went  to  the  Lord's  Table,  and  took  the 
seal  of  the  covenant." 

Christians  who  are  not  timorous  need 
something  to  hold  on  by  in  dying.  When 
Melancthon  was  dying,  he  said  to  his  friends, 
"I  have  these  words  of  John  concerning  the 
Son  of  God,  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  con- 
tinually before  me  :  'He  came  unto  his  own, 
and  his  own  received  Him  not  But  as  many 
as  received  Him,  to  them  gave  He  power  to 
become  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  be- 
lieved on  his  name.' " 

One  text  that  has  been  a  rod  and  a  staff 
to  many  in  the  dark  valley  is  that  which  was 
so  used  by  our  blessed  Lord — "  Into  thy 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit."  St.  Stephen  used 
it,  in  spirit  if  not  in  form — "Lord  Jesus,  re- 
ceive my  spirit"  Luther  died  with  it  upon 
his  lips.  Noble  John  Huss,  the  Bohemian 
martyr,  bravely  repelled  the  insults  of  his  per^ 
secutors  by  means  of  it,  when  seven  bishops 
had  degraded  him  from  the  priestly  office  ; 
and  a  cap,  painted  with  devils  and  inscribed 
widi  the  word  "Arch-heretic,"  had  been 
placed  on  liis  head.  "  Now,  we  deliver  thy 
soul  to  Satan,"  said  the  bishops.  "  But  I," 
replied  Huss,  "commend  it  into  thy  hands, 
O  Jesus  Christ,  for  thou  hast  redeemed  it" 
The  words  got  a  new  consecration  when  they 
were  employed  by  our  Lord,  quoted  as  they 
were  from  the  Psalms ;  and  ever  since  they 
have  been  most  precious  to  dying  believers 
close  on  the  gates  of  the  city. 

There  is  a  touching  story  of  good  old 
Robert  Bruce  of  Kinnaird,  an  ancestor  of 
the  traveller,  and  one  of  Scotland's  best  but 
worst-Heated  sons.  "That  morning  before 
the  Lord  called  him  to  his  rest,"  says  Wod- 
row,  "in  a  very  easy  manner  {for  he  had 


f  See  "  Oilliea'  CoUectiou,"    AnoOar  text  i>  given  in 
Storya  Lifs  of  PrSadpai  Cuatam.  wa  <rf  Jk«  Rm.  Jctu. 
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little  sickness  or  pain,  but  a  little  weakness 
.through  age),  he  carae  to  breakfast  at  his 
table.  Atier  he  had  eaten,  as  his  use  was,  a 
single  egg,  he  said  to  his  daughter, '  I  think 
I  am  yet  hungry ;  you  may  bring  me  another 
e^*  2Xid  instantly  fell  silent ;  ana  after  having 
mused  a  little,  he  said,  *  Hold,  daughter,  hol<^ 
my  Master  calleth  me/  With  these  words, 
his  sight  failed  him,  and  he  called  for  the 
Bible,  but  finding  he  was  not  able  to  read,  he 
said,  *  Cast  me  up  the  eighth  chapter  of  the 
Romans,  verses  28  to  39,'  much  of  which  he 
repeated ;  particularly  *  I  am  persuaded  that 
neither  death  nor  life  .  .  .  shall  be  able  to 
separate  me  from  the  love  of  God  which  is 
in  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord,'  and  caused  his 
finger  to  be  put  upon  them,  which  was  done. 
'  Now,'  said  he,  '  is  my  finger  upon  them  ? ' 
They  told  him  it  was.  Then  he  satd, '  God 
be  with  you,  my  children.  I  have  break- 
fasted witii  you,  and  shall  sup  with  my  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  this  ni^t,*  and  gave  up  the 
g^ost  without  one  groan  or  ^iver.  Thus 


this  great  champion  for  the  truth,  and  for  the 
crown  and  interest  of  his  Master,  who  knew 
not  what  it  was  to  be  afraid  of  the  face  of 
man,  was  taken  off  the  field  as  more  than  a 
conqueror,  and  had  an  abundant  entrance 
ministered  unto  him  into  the  everlasting 
kingdom  of  his  Lord  and  Savioiu*  Jesus 
Chnst." 

How  often  has  the  same  beautiful  passage 
smoothed  the  way  over  the  river,  and  enabled 
weak  and  weary  pilgrims  to  go  up  through 
the  wilderness,  leaning  on  the  Beloved  ! 

"  The  law  of  the  Ix)rd  is  perfect,  convert- 
ing the  soul ;  the  testimony  of  the  Lord  is 
sure,  making  wise  the  simple.  The  statutes 
of  the  Lord  are  right,  rejoicing  the  heart; 
the  commandment  of  the  Lord  is  pure,  en- 
lightening the  eyes.  More  to  be  desired 
are  they  than  gold,  yea,  than  much  fine  gold ; 
sweeter  also  than  honey  and  the  honeycomb. 
Moreover,  by  them  is  thy  servant  warned; 
and  in  keeping  of  them  there  is  great 
reward." 


LITTLE  ESSAYS. 

By  the  author  op  "  Pakss  for  THouoRTFCrL  GntLS.** 
II. — THE  GRANS  LESSON  OF  HUSULITV. 


HUMILITY  is  the  first,  las^  and  best 
lesson  which  humanity  can  receive. 
Like  truth,  it  is  at  once  the  root  and  flower 
of  virtue.  It  supplies,  in  a  sense,  the  founda- 
tion, and  it  adds  the  finishing  touch. 

But  humility,  to  be  of  value,  must  be  real, 
and  not  sham  j  and  it  must  be  individual  as 
well  as  general.  Like  every  other  precious 
thing,  it  is  exceedingly  apt  to  be  counterfeited. 
And  so  repulsive  is  the  cringing,  fawning,  false 
htmiilityof  a  Uriah  Heep,tiiat  men  are  chary 
of  professing  a  quali^which  can  be  thus  basely 
simulated.  The  fact  is,  that  true  humility  needs 
no  profession,  and,  like  any  excellence,  may 
be  known  in  the  practice ;  yet  the  pracrice, 
to  be  of  much  ayail,  must  be  that  of  every 
man  and  woman  for  himself  and  herself.  It 
is  to  little  purpose  that  we  confess  ourselves 
sinners  in  the  mass,  and  mourn  over  onr  sins 
collectively,  if  we  do  not  recognise  our  several 
and  special  unworthiness,  and  repent  of  each 
separate  delinquency. 

In  the  same  manner  we  may  make  a  point 
of  being  humble  as  a  religious  body,  a  sect, 
a  congregation,  while  retaining  in  full  our 
individual  arrogance,  and  so  be  very  little,  if 
at  all,  benefited  by  our  general  lowliness. 
Naturally,  nothing  can  be  more  common  than 


such  delusions,  which  may  be  ranked  as  un- 
conscious shams,  the  result  of  which,  as  of 
the  worst  shams,  has  no  nearer  relation  to  the 
result  of  real  humility  than  that  which  the 
poorest  crystal  l>ears  to  a  pricel^  diamond. 

I  believe  that  humility,  like  charity  in  its 
highest  form,  is  the  rarest,  as  it  is  at  once  the 
noblest  and  most  winning  of  Christian  graces, 
while  its  absence  is  frequently  the  grievous 
flaw  in  otherwise  honourable  and  attractive 
characters.  I  think  that  the  Lord  gave  humi- 
lity this  pre-eminence  in  forcibly  inculcating 
it  on  the  most  solemn  occasion,  in  the  sym- 
bolic act  of  washing  his  disciples'  feet. 

Humility  deserves  such  a  pre-eminence  by 
the  powerful  influence  which  it  exercises  over 
man's  progress  even  in  material  civilisation, 
over  his  happiness  and  his  highest  prospects. 

The  first  statement  may  shake  my  reader's 
confidence  as  being  not  borne  out  by  fects, 
because  an  erroneous  impression  exists,  and 
is  widely  circulated  and  beKeved  in,  that  a 
good  opinion  of  himself  and  some  self-asser- 
tion are  absolutely  necessary  to  a  man's 
success  in  life.  But  either  the  notion  is  essen- 
tiallywrong.orelse  the  success  to  be  attained 
must  be  of  the  most  partial  and  superficial 
description-the  outward  g^,tifP^bv*3PL|b 
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of  money  and  notoriety.  It  is  consistent  mth 
.  reason  and  experience  that  no  real  advance 
in  the  world's  history — that  is,  no  great  attain- 
ment in  statesmanship,  science,  or  art— has 
ever  been  made  without  patient  study,  pro^ 
longed  investigation,  a  course  of  repeated 
trials  repeatedly  foiled,  to  be  at  last  triumph- 
ant— ^the  whole  implying  a  humbling  sense 
of  dissadsfactioB,  inability,  and  insufficiency, 
which  is  only  to  be  combated  and  van- 
quished by  a  candid  admission  of  what  is 
wanting,  and  an  ungrudging  application  of 
means  to  an  end,  till  the  mystery  is  solved 
and  the  goal  reached.  It  is  a  universally 
admitted  axiom  that  without  a  fair  standard 
(and  what  so  likely  to  foster  humility  as  a  fair 
standard  ?)  not  even  a  minor  degree  of  excel- 
lence can  be  attained  in  any  calling. 

I  do  not  deny  that  such  modest,  reverent 
acquiescence  in  the  limitations  of  man's 
powers  and  the  laws  under  which  he  labours 
may  co-exist  with  a  faith — sometimes  wild 
and  half  despairing,  oftener  quiet  and  stead- 
fast— in  either  case  seldom  absent  from  the 
pioneer,  the  inventor,  the  originator,  whether 
of  a  system,  a  machine,  or  a  harmony,  a  faith 
in  his  latent  power  as  God-given,  a  faith  like 
the  power  itself,  strong  to  enable  a  man  to  [ 
do  his  service  to  the  world,  striving  against 
all  obstacles,  and  enduring  to  the  end. 

I  comprehend,  also,  that  there  may  have 
been  exceptions  only  serving  to  establish 
the  rule,  which  is,  that  great  men  of  every 
kind — emperors  and  kings,  like  Charlemagne 
and  Alfred;  discoverers  of  unknown  earth 
and  unknown  heavens,  like  Columbus  and 
Galileo;  far-off  poets  like  Homer,  and  painters 
like  Giotto ;  comparatively  recent  inventors, 
like  Gutenberg  and  James  Watt — have  been, 
under  whatever  warp  and  veil  of  condition 
and  circumstance,  really  humble,  simple  men. 
But  even  where  there  has  been  an  apparent 
anomaly — as  in  the  cases  of  Dante,  embittered 
by  unjust  exile;  Michel  Angelo,  vexed  with 
the  pettiness  of  the  aims  of  his  compeers ; 
Milton,  cheated  of  household  charities  in  his 
blmdness  and  poverty ;  BeetboveUf  TOthing 
under  his  terrible  physical  sentence — I  hold 
that  in  each  of  diese  cases,  as  in  that  of  every 
other  truly  great  man,  there  has  been  an  un- 
derljring  humility  contending,  never  altogether 
in  vain,  with  his  pride  or  scorn. 

I  cannot  conceive  that  any  great  man, 
worthy  of  the  name,  ever  did  any  great  deed 
without  entertaining  at  the  moment  a  more 
or  less  overwhelming  sense  of  his  own  im- 
potency,  calling  upon  him  to  worship  another 
than  his  feeble,  straining  sel^even  the  Almighty 
Maker  and  Giver  of  all. 


I  do  not  desire  to  deify  great  men  or  to 
forget  their  shortcomings,  I  merely  claim  for 
them,  in  the  right  of  their  greatness,  a  portion 
of  that  humility  without  which  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  it  is  possible  for  the  greatest  to 
accomplish  a  lasting  achievement. 

If  humili^be  essential  to  real  greatness, 
it  is  also  an  element  without  which  it  is 
impossible  for  true  happiness  to  exist  and 
flourish.  Two  of  the  beatitudes  in  the  sermon 
on  the  mount  are  pronounced  on  "  the  poor 
in  spirit,"  and  "  the  meek ; "  and  with  regard 
to  the  first,  the  reward  promised  is  a  present 
reward :  **  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for 
theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  However 
differently  the  blessing  and  the  promise  may 
be  interpreted,  few  persons  will  refuse  to  admit 
that  the  happiest — not  the  most  exulting  for 
an  hour  or  a  day,  but  the  most  reverently 
rejoicing,  contented,  resigned  people  they 
have  known — have  been  the  humblest  In 
this  light  also  the  divine  saying  is  fulfilled, 
that  man's  life  does  not  consist  in  the  abun- 
dance of  the  goods  which  he  possesses.  It 
does  not  require  mudj  wisdom  or  great  expe- 
rience of  satiated,  yet  craving,  restless  human 
hearts,  eaten  up  with  covetousness,  care,  envy, 
and  hatred,  for  an  observer  to  be  able  to 
decide  that  he  or  she  who  asks  ^e  least  is 
the  least  disappointed,  and  the  most  grateful 
for  what  is  granted  in  the  distribution  of  the 
world's  goods. 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  shirk  difficulties.  I 
am  aware  diat  there  is  a  contentment  closely 
allied  to  sloth  and  indifference,  which  pre- 
cludes all  brave  endeavour,  while  in  its  sjmi- 
pathy  vrith  the  lower  instinct,  **  Let  us  eat  and 
drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die,"  it  is  actually  of 
a  gross  and  demoralising  character,  for  it 
hinders  the  merest  aspiration  after  improve- 
ment. Where  this  contentment  exists,  whether 
in  a  race,  a  class,  a  family,  or  an  individual, 
it  is  a  bane,  and  not  a  blessing;  and  as  it 
springs  from,  so  it  ends  in,  depths  of  ignorance, 
while,  like  every  other  growth  of  ignorance, 
its  product  is  pernicious  and  disastrous. 

But  I  ai^e  that  as  there  is  a  folse 
humility,  so  there  is  a  false-^not  a  con- 
sciously insincere,  but  a  spurious  content- 
ment ;  and  that  the  false  may  be  known  from 
the  true  by  an  easy  and  ^dent  test. 
Whereas  true  humility  and  true  contentment 
are  so  closely  akin  as  to  be  found  existing  in 
the  same  person,  in  conjunction  with  their 
complements,  true  reverence  and  true  aspira- 
tion after  the  noblest  and  the  b&st,  spurious 
contentment — whether  or  not  it  may  be  as- 
sociated with  false  humility — has  nothing  what- 
ever  to  do  with  true  h^ijit|y^v^;cp0^^^ 
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high  aspirations.  My  reader  will  inevitably 
discover  that  those  of  his  fellqws  who  are 
afflicted  with  the  base  form  of  contentment, 
are  comfortably  convinced  of  their  own 
merits  and  deserts,  are  guiltless  of  hero 
worship  in  any  form,  being  incredulous  of 
the  very  existence  of  heroes,  show  a  decided 
tendency  tn  drag  down  all  humanity  to  their 
own  low  level,  and  as  they  can  see  no  good 
beyond  their  own,  have  still  to  learn  the 
alphabet  of  aspiration.  In  praising  content 
it  IS  well  to  remember  that  thoe  h  an  ignoble 
content,  a  noble  discontent,  and  that  with- 
out the  latter,  under  God,  not  a  step  could 
the  world  have  talcen  on  its  onward  march, 
not  a  weak  disciple  could  hare  acquired 
strength  by  copying  the  pattern,  as  well 
as  by  receiving  the  grace  imparted  by  his 
Master. 

Having  distinguished  between  content  and 
content,  who  will  dispute  the  happiness  and 
peace  of  the  humble  who,  in  their  humility, 
are  so  blessed  as  to  possess  a  wise  and 
enlightened  Christian  contentment?  And 
granting  that  humility  is  the  great  secret  of 
temporal,  as  well  as  of  eternal  progress  and 
happiness,  is  it  at  all  unlikely  that  Christ,  who 
so  loved  the  world  as  to  give  lumself  for  it, 
should  have  had  reipird  even  for  temporal 
progress  and  happiness,  when  He  so 
preached  humility,  and  sought  to  impress  it 
on  his  followers  by  his  dying  example  ? 
And  if  humility  is  demanded  for  our  true 
advancement  and  satisfaction  in  this  life, 
what  shall  we  say  of  it  in  reference  to  the 
life  to  come  ?  Is  it  not  the  essence  of  the 
good  and  honest,  and  teachable  heart  which 
receives  the  seed  of  the  Word,  and  brings 
forth  in  some  thirty,  in  some  sixty,  in  some  a 
hundred  fold  ?  Does  it  not  belong  insepar- 
ably to  that  broken  spirit  with  which  God  is 
weU  pleased?  Is  it  not  one  with  all  real 


worship,  as  well  as  all  real  kindness  ?  Is  it 

possible  fof  us  so  much  as  to  contemplate 
carrying  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  high, 
harsh  looks  and  domineering  wills?  'Die 

iproposition  that  humility  and  the  Christianity 
which  is  to  unite  us  to  Christ  in  another  state 
of  existence,  are  the  same,  is  so  self-evident, 
that  it  appears  idle  to  dwell  upon  it. 

Why,  then,  is  humility,  thus  solemnly  and 
tenderly  enjoined,  not  ^diibited  in  a  marked 
degree  by  aXl  professing  Christians  ?  Why  is 
contentment  not  enjoyed  by  them  in  a  pro- 
portionate measure  ?  Why,  on  the  contrvy, 
is  humility,  as  I  have  vmtured  to  say,  like 
charity,  the  rarest,  as  well  as  the  most  prt 
dous  of  the  virtues  ?  Why  have  we  so  wea 
to  deplore  its  comparative  absence,  or  its 
very  partial  development  in  great  and  good 
men  and  women?  Why  are  we  perpetually 
hearing  their  excellence  quoted  with  the 
grave  reservation  that  they  are,  nevertheless, 
hard  to  deal  with,  hard  to  live  with — ^in  other 
words,  that  they  are  vain,  proud,  wilful, 
irritable,  imperious,  unable  to  bear  contra- 
diction, exacting,  vindictive,  well-nigh  im- 
placable ?  Why  do  the  injunctions  in 
honour  to  prefer  one  another,  each  to  e^eem 
another  better  than  himself  to  seek,  not 
one's  own,  but  one's  neighbour's  good,  to 
think  no  evil,  to  believe  sdl  things,  to  hope 
all  things,  to  endure  all  things,  smite  us  with 
the  terrible  accusation  of  an  unfulfilled, 
mutilated,  and  defaced  Christianity? 

I  suppose  that  it  is,  not  only  because  much 
is  enjoined  by  Christ  and  Christianity  which 
is  but  partially  comprehended  and  partially 
fulfilled,  but  because  humility  is,  as  I  stated, 
the  beginning  and  ending,  the  first,  last, 
best  lesson  humanity  can  learn,  that  we  are 

1  all  our  life  in  learning  it  incompletely.  Happy 

i  he  or  she  who  learns  what  can  be  acquired  of 

I  it  h«-e,  soonest  and  best  1 


HYMN. 

■Z»  Ob  day-time  alM  Hs  led  Oam  with  ■  clowl,  ud  all  th»  aicht  iriA  a  Ught  o(fira.*^FauM  InnU. 

Cloud  of  the  Cross,  Light  of  the  Crown, 

With  eve  and  mom  my  path  beset, 
Let  pride  on  Cahmy's  steep  lie  down, 
Let  iaith  arise  ftn  OHret. 

Thy  cloud  that  meets  me  in  the  day 

Is  but  the  shadow  of  Thy  wing, 
Concealing  from  my  sight  the  wav 
That  fiuth  alone  may  homemud  bring. 

Thy  fire  that  meets  me  in  the  night 
Is  the  full  brightness  of  Thy  lace, 
Rerealing  through  my  tears  a  light 
That  leads  me  to  Tny  dwelling-place. 


T  END  me,  O  Lord,  Thy  softening  dond, 
When  sunshine  makes  a  heaven  below, 
L«st  in  the  desert  I  be  prood, 
Forgetfid  whence  the  sunbeams  flow. 

Lend  me,  O  Lord,  Thy  fire  dhrine, 
Wlua  datkness  hides  Tbee  from  my  son], 

Lest  in  the  desert  I  repin^ 
Fatgetbd  whence  the  shadows  roD. 

Be  Hum  the  shade  on      right  hand, 
When  in  my  strength  I  stand  alone ; 

And  when  in  night  I  lose  the  land, 
Be  Thoo  my  star,  my  gnlding  One. 
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Br  THE  «J0UR2?EYMAN  ENGINEER.' 
II. — BBEAKFAST  IN  THE  SHOP. 


NOTWITHSTANDING  all  that  has  been 
written  and  said  about  the  working 
classes  and  their  supposed  embodiment, 
"  the  working  man,"  few  outside  their  own 
world  know  . anything  of  their  social  life.  Of 
what  may  be  called  their  public  life,  their 
actions,  ideas,  wishes,  and  intentions  in  con- 
nection with  trade,  political  and  other  leading 
"  questions  of  the  day,"  we  hear  almost  too 
much,  not  only  from  uiemselves,  but  from  all 
manner  of  men  who  speak  in  their  name, 
with  more  or  less  want  of  authority  j  of  their 
inner,  their  social,  and  inter-social  life  we 
hear  almost  nothing.  And  yet  it  seems  to 
us  that  these  latter  phases  of  their  general 
life  are  in  many  respects  more  interesting 
than  any  of  those  which  are  more  commonly 
dwelt  upon,  in  connection  with  those  sub- 
jects in  association  with  which  the  working 
classes  usually  figure  before  the  public 

They  cannot,  for  obvious  reasons,  caxiy  on 
thdr  social  intercourse  by  the  same  means 
as  such  intoconrse  is  earned  on  m  "  society." 
Ihey  cannot  give  parties  or  entertainments, 
«  have  *'  evenings  at  home,"  but  they  are 
very  sociably  inclined,  and  they  have  their 
own  especial  social  institutions  which  serve 
their  turn  and  suit  their  circumstances.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  institution  of  "  breakfast  in 
the  shop."  The  half  hour  allowed  for  break- 
fast is  not  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  allow 
of  workmen  residing  at  any  distance  from 
their  workshop  going  home  to  that  meal,  and 
lai^e  numbers,  consequentiy,  carry  their 
breakfast  with  them  and  partake  of  it  in  the 
shop.  In  some  large  establishments  a  special 
loom  is  provided  for  those  who  may  take 
their  meals  upon  the  premises,  and  in  others 
the  men  assemble  in  sets  around  the  work- 
shop stoves.  These  gatherings  are  of  an 
essentially  social  order,  and  are  looked  for- 
ward to  with  feelmgs  of  pleasurable  anticipa- 
tion. It  is  here  that  men  living  in  different 
neighbourhoods  and  working  in  different 
departments — and  who,  but  for  this  institu- 
tion, would  have  very  little  opportunity  of 
cultivating  friendly  relations — meet,  and  ex- 
^^ge  their  "good-days,"  and  " how-do*5," 
hiquire  of  each  other  "  how  they  are  getting 
OD,"  and  give  and  receive  messages  from  wife 
to  wife.  Here  is  the  fountain-head  of  the 
table-talkof  working  men — and  5mart,shrewd, 
^\ble  table-talk  it  often  is;  to  thefull  as  good 
.  IV.  ir.s. 


as  most  of  the  much-thought-of  table-talk  that 
we  have  seen  in  print.  A  celebrated  author 
once  said  to  us  in  a  letter,  that  in  the  agri- 
cultural district  from  which  he  was  writing  he 
had  met  peasants  as  witty  as  Shakespeare's 
clowns ;  and,  making  a  less  daring  assertion, 
we  can  say  that  in  workshop  brealdast  parties 
we  have  met  men  as  wit^  and  brilliant  as 
any  we  luive  met  in  print.  Wwlcshop  Yoricks, 
"fellows  of  infiiute  jest,  of  most  excellent 
^cy,"  whose  flashes  of  merriment  were 
wont  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar.  Workshop 
Mark  Antonys,  who  by  deft  and  legitimate 
oratory  could  move  their  comrades  as  Mark 
Antony  moved  the  citizens  when  he  came 

"  To  buTj  CsuT,  not  to  praiM  turn." 

Workmen  who  would  discourse  upon  a  sub- 
ject with  a  Macaulay-like  fertility  of  illustra- 
tion. Of  course  such  men  are  exceptional ; 
it  is  not  every  breakfast  party,  or  even  every 
workshop,  that  will  furnish  forth  such  a  man 
as  any  one  of  these;  and  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  we  have,  as  we  have  said,  heard  table- 
talk  of  the  first  order  over  breakfast  in  the 
shop,  we  have,  on  the  other  hand,  beard 
some  of  an  exceedingly  commonplace  order. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  fairly  well  worth  listening 
to,  and  if  somewhat  lacking  in  polish,  it  has 
generally,  by  way  of  compensation,  some- 
thing of  freshness  and  character  about  it. 
All  manner  of  subjects  are  discussed,  from 
fugitive  personal  gossip,  and  the  relative 
merits  of  the  various  "relishes,"  in  which 
individual  members  of  a  group  may  be  in- 
dulging as  |)art  of  their  meal,  up  to  the  great 
political,  scientitic,  and  theological  questions 
of  the  df^.  Many  a  widespread  and  im- 
portant "movement"  among  the  w<n:kln^ 
classes  in  relation  to  sudi  questions,  were  it 
traced  back,  would  be  found  to  have  its 
source  in  a  breakfast-time  conversation. 
Here  the  real  essence  of  working-class 
opinion  is  to  be  gathered,  men  speaking 
their  minds  without  fear  or  favour,  and  with 
whatever  of  individual  characteristicness 
of  manner  or  expression  there  may  be  in 
them.  Here  newspapers  are  read,  and  their 
contents  discussed ;  here  all  manner  of  public 
characters,  statesmen,  clergymen,  generals, 
authors,  actor^  and  otiiers  are  brought  up  for 
judgment,  are  more  or  less  critically  weighed  . 
in  the  balance,  and  with  more  or- less  of  i 
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decisiveness  or  unanimity  declared  to  be 
found  wanting,  or  the  reversft.  M«n  and 
measures,  speeches  and  sermons  are  com- 
pared and  contrasted,  and  the  motives  of  the 
actors  upon  the  stage  of  public  life  guessed 
at,  applauded,  or  condemned.  On  such 
topics  as  these  at  least  the  minority  may 
speak  out  as  boldly  or  heterodoxly  as  it 
will ;  ay,  were  it  even  a  minority  of  one. 
In  a  woricshop-breakfast  assembly  the  majority 
is  never  a  tyrannous,  is  ever  a  courteous  one, 
no  person  being  put  down  save  by  aigument, 
to  be  followed,  if  need  be,  by  vote.  Thus  the 
great  bulk  of  the  working  classes  are  Liberals 
and  Gladstonites ;  but  when  the  question  of 
political  leadership  has  been  under  discus- 
sion, we  have  seen  one  man  taking  his  ^nd 
alone  against  a  score  in  contending  that 
Disraeli  was  the  better  qualified  leader  of  the 
two;  that  his  special  temper  and  talent 
were  better  snit^d  to  the  great  game  of 
politics — a  game  whexain  lig^trjuuided  clever^ 
ness  was  likely  to  be  more  successful  than 
strong-handed  earnestness,  and  pliancy  to 
directness  of  purpose.  This  is  a  frequently- 
recurring  topic  of  debate,  and  as  a  fellow- 
feeling  makes  men  wondrous  kind,  it  is 
generally  some  cleverish,  ready-speaking 
customer  who  takes  the  Disraehan  side,  and 
such  an  one  will  sometimes  prove  too  much 
in  argument  for  a  whole  host  opposed  to  his 
opinions.  When  such  is  the  case,  the  ma- 
jority do  not  howl  down  the  speaker,  as  we 
have  read  and  heard  of  the  majorities  of 
nradi  more  "  august "  assemblies  doing  under 
similar  circmnstances.  Hiey  accept  their 
defeat,  and  acknowledge  it,  and  are  much 
more  disposed  to  admire  than  "  sit  upon " 
the  talent  that  has  brought  it  about,  even 
though,  being  convinced  against  their  wills, 
they  may  be  of  opinion  that  the  talent  has 
been  used  to  make  the  worse  appear  the 
better  reason.  Working  men  have  a  sort  of 
family  pride  in  any  talent  shown  within  their 
own  circle,  whether  it  be  the  wider  circle  of 
"the  trade,"  or  the  narrower  one  of  the 
shop;  and,  lacking  subjects  of  general  dis- 
cussion, they  will  listen  with  honest  admira- 
tion to  any  *' autocrat  of  the  breakfast-table," 
whose  first  assumption  of  the  autocratic  posi- 
tion has  been  at  all  justified  by  a  display  of 
superior  ability  in  any  or  all  of  the  charac- 
teristics that  should  distinguish  such  a  per- 
sonage—as a  stor>'-teller,  a  wit,  a  mentor,  a 
critic  of  men  and  manners.  A  workshop 
autocrat  of  this  stamp,  in  addition  to  being 
tolerably  edu&ited,  a  fair  conversationalist, 
and  ready-witted  in  shooting  folly  as  it  flifes, 
is  generally  also  a  man  of  consida'able  expe- 


rience ;  a  rolling  stone  that  Aas  gathered 
raoss,  if  not  in  the  shape  of  material  wealth, 
in  the  form  of  a  varied  knowledge  of  life  that 
has  ^ven  him  a  geniality  and  contentedness 
of  disposition,  that  rightly  considered  is  in 
itself  no  mean  wealdi.  He  h^  knocked 
about  in  his  day,  has  worked  in  various  ports 
of  the  country,  in  many  shops,  and  with  all 
manner  of  mates ;  he  has  tramped  and  tra- 
velled in  search  of  employment,  and  has  a 
goodly  budget  of  stories  of  "the  road"  to 
draw  upon  for  table-talk.  He  can  tell  of 
weary,  footsore  trudges  through  wintry  wet 
and  cold,  of  splendid  tramps  through  lovely 
country  districts  in  the  glorious  summer-time» 
of  the  camping-out  in  bams  and  under  hay- 
stacks, and  the  long  walks  in  the  stilly  sum- 
mer nights  to  compensate  for  the  sits/a  in  the 
ntid-heat  of  the  day.  He  can  tell,  too,  of 
hard-up  times  when  he  was  penniless,  and 
weary,  and  wayworn  ;  of  the  Levites  who  in 
such  times  came  and  looked  on  him,  and 
passed  by  on  Ac  oAer  side;  of  the  good 
Samaritans  who  when  they  saw  him  had  com- 
passion, and  bound  up  his  wounds  and  took 
care  of  him.  The  kindness  of  old  mates  and 
fellow-craftsmen,  under  such  circumstances,, 
though  appreciated,  is  taken  as  a  matter  of 
course.  It  is  the  kindness  of  others  of  the 
good  Samaritans  whom  Ihey  meet  by  chance,, 
have  ne\  er  seen  before,  and  may  never  see 
again,  that  dwells  in  the  memory  and  soften* 
the  heart ;  the  kindness  to  whidi  there  is  no 
claim  save  that  of  human  brotherhood,  as 
Christ  in  his  parable  taught  us  to  regard  sudi 
brotherhood.  The  workman  who  has  been 
hard'Up  on  the  road  recalls  with  a  glow  of 
gratitude  the  remembrance  of  the  "  swell " 
who  with  a  delicacy  of  feeling  and  carefulness 
of  expression  that  wounded  no  self-respect, 
gave  him  a  "lift"  in  his  trap,  "stood"  a 
dinner  for  him,  and  at  parting  slipped  into 
his  hand  the  wherewithal  to  help  him  on  his 
journey.  The  buxom,  kindly  farmers'  wives, 
who,  when  he  asked  for  a  drink  of  water, 
brought  him  instead  milk  and  food ;  and  the 
kind-hearted  old  dame  who,  thinking  of 
children  of  Ker  own  who  were  out  doing 
battle  with  the  worId»  saw  him  a  stranger  and 
took  him  in, — bathed  his  feet,  mended  his 
stodrings,  washed  his  shirt,  and  sent  him  00 
the  road  again,'3et  up  by  her  timely  minish* 
tions,  and  with  a  mother's  blessing  on  his 
head.  He  can  speak,  too,  of  lighter,  more 
laughable  incidents  of  trade  travel ;  <rf  the 
eccentrics  he  has  met  on  the  road  ;  re-un*^ 
at  roadside  inns,  or  town  club-houses  of  the 
trade,  unexpected  meetings  with  former  shop- 
mates,  and  the  like.  ^,^g^|ngj"vgyv^ 
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I  road  "  is  considered  a  valuable  part  of  an 
ij  artisan's  education  as  a  man  of  the  world. 
'  It  is  hdd  to  do  more  than  all  tliiDgs  else  to 
j  expand  the  mind,  and  give  that  tone  to  the 
facings  which  is  summed  up  in  the  saying, 
'  that  a  man  "  has  the  heart  that  can  feei  for 
j  another." 

Most  artisatis  have  at  some  period  of  their 
I  career  been  on  tramp,  either  from  choice  or 
' ,  necessity,  and  tramping  adventures  are  a  stock 
i  subject  of  discourse  in  these  breakfast  gather- 
ings.   One  of  the  craft  on  the  road  is  held 
!  as  of  right  entided  to  every  courtesy  and 
'  kindness ;  and  it  is  no  unc^mon  si^t  to 
i  see  such  an  one  at  the  workshop  breakfast- 
table  sharing  the  meal  of  some  ancient  com- 
I  rade,  and  receiving  every  possible  attention 
I  from  the  othera.    He  is  hahing  m  the  town, 
has  heard  that  there  is  likely  to  be  "a  chance" 
'  in  it  soon,  or  is  waHiw  for  aa  aoswer  from 
{  some  esta^ishmen^  and  while  he  remains  the 
,  hand  of  good-fellevship  is  extended  to  him 
I  on  all  sides.   The  man  who  is  now  sharing 
'  his  breakfast  with  him  will  also  take  him 
I  home  to  dinner;  and  the  goodvrife,  if  she 
^  reaJiy  is  a  good  wife,  and  aware  of  the  trade 
I  usage  on  t^is  head,  will  make  him  kiodiy 
welcome,  even  though  he  does  take  her  by 
surprise,  and  find  h^  less  well  prepared  for 
company  than  she  would  like  to  be.    If  at 
■  nigiA,  "the  man  on  the  road"  drops  in  at 
j  the  trade  dub-honse,  he  is  treated  as  an 
honoured  guest;  md  if  after  due  trial  he 
.  finds  there  is  no  chance  of  woik  in  the  town, 
and  has  to  tramp  on,  he  is  not  allowed  to  go 
empty-h£mded.   Men  on  tramp  receive  such 
kindness  with  gratitude,  but  with  no  feeling 
of  accepting  cliarity.    They  have  in  times 
past  done  the  same  by  others,  and  will  be 
prepared  to  do  so  again  when  tiiey  shall  once 
more  be  "  shopped." 
j      To  speak  of  the  workshop  breakfeat-AidAf 
is  in  many  instances  a  figure  of  speech.  In 
establishments  which  are  not  large  enough 
to  have  a  room  set  apart  for  men  to  t^e 
their  meals  in,  or  in  whidi  if  they  are  large 
enough  it  had  not  seemed  good  to  die  pro- 
prietor to  provide  sudi  a  room,  the  hands 
break&st  aroand  Uie  stoves,  seadng  them- 
selves on  improvised  benches,  and  using  a 
part     these  benches,  or  their  own  knees,  or 
the  floor,  as  table.    In  any  case,  the  fire- 
blackened  cans  in  which  the  coflee  is  made 
serve  as  cups,  the  lids  of  the  cans  as  saucers, 
and  paper  wrappings  as  plates  whereon  the 
eatables  are  laid.    Altogether,  the  set-out  of 
die  meal  is  about  as  rough  as  it  wdl  can  be; 
and  the  men  in  their  working-clothes,  and 
with  faces  already  b^imed  by  the  morn- 


ing's labours,  are  in.  keeping  with  the  rougfar 
and-ready  arrangements  ;  but  apart  from  this 
unavoidable  roughness  in  external  details,  a 
wofkdiop  breakfast  party  will  always  be'fooBd 
chamcterized  by  the  essential  refinement  that 
lies  in  the  spontaneous  and  hearty  practice 
of  the  social  kindnesses  and  courtesies  inci^ 
dental  to  such  an  occasion.  The  best  seats 
or  warmest  comers  ace  given  up  to  agcv  or 
any  passing  infipnity,  and  any  little  special 
luxuries  that  individuals  may  have  are  freely 
shared.  A  common  present  to  working. mea 
from  fiiends  at  a  distance  is  a  sample  of  some 
food  for  which  the  district  in  which  the 
friends  reside  is  more  or  less  noted.  Thus  a 
Norfolk  man  may  have  had  a  box  of  real 
Yarmonth  bloaters  sent  him ;  a  Scotchman 
may  have  had  a  padcet  of  short-bread,  or 
some  gemune  Scoteh-cured  haddock ;  ^riiik 
another,  ha»ing  agricnltncal  fir^ds  m  relai- 
tives,  may  hme  receved  a  nice  little  ham,  or 
a  wallsuleof  [Kniie  lKnxeK:uaed  bacon-;  and 
when  SQch  fortunate  recipients  bring  of  ^oir 
presents  as  breakfast  "rehsbes,"  all  bandsare 
courteously  invited  to  taste  of  the  good  thingsu 
Another  instance  of  the  same  kind  of  thirig 
is  hcquently  to  be  seen,  not  exactlyaC  bneak- 
&st,  but  iiamadiately  after  it,  whea  eating  and 
drinking  finished,  pipes  are  brou^  out  far 
the  aftcuvbrenk&st  smoke.  Then  some  maa 
who,  fiom  having  seagoing  friends,  has  come 
in  for  a  stick  of  some  choice  finvign  tabaaco, 
produces  bis  gift  bcfi}rs  Uie  admiring  eyes  of 
his  fi^ow-^iiK^ers  of  the  breakfiost  drcle,  and 
invites  them  to  partake  with  hun  of  this—ia 
smt^crs'  flsdmatioQ — good  thing,  an  invita- 
tion wfaidi  they  hasten  to  accept,  and  the 
incense  of  diis  Sotia  of  friendship's  offering  is 
speedily  ascending  in  clouds. 

Nor  is  the  good-will  of  the  worktop 
break^t  drcle  always  confined  to  its  biped 
members.  Where,  as  sometimes  chances, 
there  is  a  dog  free  of  the  shop,  it  generally 
knows  the  breakfast-bell  as  wdl  as  any  of  the 
men,  and  goes  on  round  for  the  scraps  which 
are  sure  to  be  bestowed  upon  it  in  libersU 
measure ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a 
mouse  to  attach  itself  to  a  breakiast  party, 
growi^  tamer  and  tamer  day  by  day  as  it 
finds  by  experience  it  may  ventore  forth  in 
safety,  until  at  loigth  it  will  come  to  the  very 
feet  of  the  men  to  eat.  I  remranber  one 
rather  noteworthy  case  of  diis  sort.  A  mouse, . 
an  elderly  aldexmanic  gentleman,  so  to  speak, 
whose  sleek  Isown  coat  was  slightly  streaked 
with  grey,  had  frequented  a  particular  break- 
fast drcle  for  many  months,  and  at  last  had 
become  so  very  tame  that  at  times  it  could 
be  got  to  feed  out  o£  a  man's  hand.    It  lud 
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been  named  King  Crumb,  and  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  circle  was  usually  spoken  of  as 
our  King  Crumb ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  they  were  one  and  all  proud  of  it — 
proud  and  |>leased  to  think  that  a  little  crea- 
ture so  timid  by  nature  should  show  such 
confidence  in  their  presence.  Any  one  who 
had  attempted  to  destroy  or  weaken  that 
confidence  by  seeking  to  frighten  or  injure 
the  King  would  have  catainly  found  them- 
selves "  in  the  wrong  box."  That  any  one 
would  attempt  to  injure  him  was  a  thing  un- 
dreamt of  in  their  philosophy.  But,  alas 
for  poor  King  Crumb !  A  new  hand  came 
into  the  shop ;  a  man,  as  was  afterwards 
known,  who  came  from  a  part  in  which  dog- 
fighting,  rat-killing,  and  other  brutalising 
practices  of  that  kind  were  in  vogue,  and  had 
himself  been  given  to  such  practices.  On 
his  first  morning,  having  as  jet  affiliated  him- 
self to  no  particular  set  m  the  shop,  he 
chanced  to  join  the  breakfast  circle  to  which 
King  Crumb  was  attached.  The  meal  was 
just  im\y  commenced,  when  the  King  as 
usual  came  forth  with  an  easy  confident  air. 
The  old  hands  being  well  accustomed  to  the 
sight,  took  no  particular  notice  of  it ;  but  in 
the  new-comer  it  was  sufficient  to  rouse  that 
instinct  to  kill  which  is  generally  to  be  found 
in  those  addicted  to  brutal  sports.  He  seized 
a  piece  of  iron,  and,  before  any  could  guess 
at  his  intention,  much  less  interfere  to  prevent 
it,  flung  the  missile,  and  with  but  too  good  an 
aim,  for  the  next  moment  poor  King  Crumb 
was  rolling  over  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and 
with,  as  it  seemed  to  the  lookeTSK)n,  a  softly 
sorrowfiil  look  of  reproach  in  the  bright  little 
eyes  now  growing  dim.  For  a  full  minute's 
space  all  sat  still  in  dismayed  silence ;  and 
then  one  stalwart  member  of  the  circle,  out  of 
whose  good  right  hand  little  King  Crumb 
had  more  than  once  eaten,  sprang  to  his  feet, 
and,  with  an  angry  denunciation  of  the  cruelty 
of  the  deed,  accompanying  his  act,  struck 
the  slayer  of  the  mouse  to  the  ground  with  one 
well-directed  blow.  It  was  of  course  wrong 
to  so  give  way  to  anger,  to  repay  violence 
by  violence ;  but,  in  their  then  mood,  every 
man  of  the  circle  approved  of  that  downright 
blow  and  applauded  it ;  and,  seeing  the  feel- 
ing he  had  excited,  the  murderer  of  King 
Crumb  fled,  fearing  lest  even  worse  might 
happen  to  him,  and  never  again  did  he  dare 
to  put  foot  within  that  break&st  drde.  By 
the  members  of  that  circle  at  least  he  was 
held  almost  as  a  man  accurst  Hiey  re- 
garded htm  mtich  as  his  shipmates  did  the 
Ancient  Mariner,  after  he  had  shot  that 
albatross  which  their  ship— 


"  did  <aUow,  1 
And  every  day,  for  food  or  play, 
Cune  to  the  muinen'  hollo."  I 

The  body  of  tlie  thus  untimely  slaughtered 
King  Crumb  was  gently  handed  around  and 
lamented  over,  and  altogether  made  such  a 
"  fuss "  about,  as,  coming  from  grown  and 
bearded  men,  might  have  seemed  ridiculous, 
were  it  not  for  the  true  kindliness  of  feeling 
underlying  and  redeeming  the  exhibition,  a 
kindliness  of  feetiog  that  mil  always  be  foimd 
animating  the  bulk  of  the  working-classes 
wherever  broad  principles  of  humanity  are 
concerned.  It  is  generally  out  of  after- 
breakfast  conversations  that  workshop  sub- 
scriptions for  the  benefit  of  sufferers  by  any 
public  calamity,  or  of  sick  shopmates,  or  the 
widows  and  families  of  deceased  ones,  arise. 
The  distresses  of  the  living,  the  good  quali- 
ties of  the  dead,  are  discoursed  upon,  with 
feelings  of  brotherly  kindness  and  sympathy, 
and  the  suggestion  of  some  one  to  put  those 
feelings  into  practical  shape  agreed  and  acted 
upon  by  all 

At  all  these  breakfast  gatherings  general 
topics  are  discussed — Ashantee  wars,  "Claim- 
ant "  trials,  railway  accidents,  colliery  explo- 
sions, agricultural  labourers*  strikes,  and  the 
like ;  but  where  the  number  of  bands  break- 
fasting in  the  shop  is  large  enough  to  admit 
of  their  breaking  up  into  sets,  it  will  be 
found  that,  in  addition  to  general  topics  of 
the  day,  each  set  has  some  special,  some 
characteristic  subject  of  conversation;  and 
here  it  is  that  the  phases  of  contrast  in  men 
and  mannera  make  themselves  apparent  The 
sets  are  arranged  upon  the  natural  selection 
principle.  The  reading  men,  the  politically 
disposed  men,  tlie  men  of  sporting  proclivi 
ties,  the  theatr&going  men,  the  men  wbo  talk 
"  shop,"  the  dri^D^  men,  eadi  form  them- 
sdves  into  set^  while  the  apprentices  form 
themselves  into  a  set  that  is  at  once  general 
and  special — general  in  that  it  includes 
youths  of  various  tastes,  special  only  in  con- 
sisting exclusively  of  apprentices.  Though 
there  may  be  found  gravely  disposed  indi- 
viduals in  it,  this  latter,  as  might  naturally  be 
expected,  is  the  most  boisterous  of  the  sets. 
Its  laughter  is  loud  and  frequent,  it  is  given 
to  larking  and  chaflT,  horse-play  and  practical 
joking  are  by  no  means  unknown  in  it  and  a 
good  deal  of  whatever  mischief  goes  on  in 
the  shop  is  planned  at  it  TTie  reading  men 
diiefly  discuss  books,  or  matters  arising  out 
of  them,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  relative 
merits  or  demerits  of  authors,  the  truthful- 
ness to  nature  of  characters  drawn  by  them, 
the  probabilities  or  improbabilities  of  theories 

or  doctrines  propounded  by  the 
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a  bit  of  sound,  incisive,  far-sighted  criticism 
have  we  heard  over  a  breakfast  in  the  shop. 
Works  are  recommended  for  reading  or 
avoidance,  and  explanations  or  summaries  of 
their  character  or  inclining  given  by  those 
j  who  have  to  those  who  have  not  read  them, 
I  and  loans  or  exchanges  of  books  are  effected. 

The  political  set,  as  has  already  been  inti- 
I  mated,  discuss  the  leaders  of  the  great  par- 
i  liamentary  parties,  their  merits,  motives,  and 
I  measures.    They  likewise  sit  in  judgment 
upon  the  lesser  lights  of  the  political  world, 
and  address  themselves  to  the  consideration 
of  debates  within,  and  speeches  without  "the 
House  "  on  public  afiiurs ;  and  in  these  mat- 
ters too  we  have,  in  our  time,  heard  some 
very  shrewd,  sensible,  well-uiformed  criticism. 
The  talk  of  the  sporting  set  is  muscular  and 
technical,  with  the  technicaUties  of  boating, 
I  cricketing,  pedestrianism,  and  horse-racing; 
j  while  any  debated  points  that  may  arise 
among  its  members  are  generally  referred  to 
the  illogical  and  unsatisfactory  arbitrament 
I  of  a  bet    The  amusement-patronising  set, 
of  course,  speak  of  theatrical  and  other  per- 
[  formances,  and  performers  ;  and  the  drinking 
set,  the  last  of  them,  and  the  least  desirable, 
discourse  concemingpublic-houses  and  public- 
house  achievements.   It  is  a  saddening  re- 
flecrion  that  among  the  working  classes  there 
should  be  a  set  whose  special  and  charac- 
.  teristic  distinction  is  excessive  drinking.  But 
1  so  it  is  !  The  fact  is  not  more  sad  than  true  ; 

and  to  us  it  seems  a  matter  for  profound 
i  regret  that  the  sober  members  of  the  general 
body,  who  are  in  a  vast  majority,  should 
I  regard  the  evil  doings  of  the  drinking  mino- 
!  rity  as  lightly  and  tolerantly  as  they  do.  If 
they  would  but  thoroughly  set  their  faces 
against  the  evil,  they  could  do  more  towards 
eradicating  it  than  all  other  means  hitherto 
tried  have  effected  or  are  likely  to  effect ;  for 
there  is  no  ckss  of  the  community  in  which 
I  the  public  opinion  of  the  class,  if  earnestly 
brought  to  bear,  has  greater  weight  in  in- 
I  fluencing  modes  of  life  than  in  the  working 
.  classes.   To  speak  in  an  apologetical  con- 
I  doning  spirit  of  the  drunkards  in  their  midst, 
'  as  nobody's  enemy  but  their  own,  is  surely  a 
most  serious  mistake  upon  the  part  of  the 
bulk  of  the  working  classes,  both  morally  and 
materially.    In  addition  to  being  their  ovm 
enemies,  and  the  enemies  of  their  families, 
the  drunkards  within  the  working  classes  are 
undoubtedly  the  enemies  of  their  class,  and 
for  their  own  sake,  no  less  than  for  that  of 
the  class,  should  be  treated  as  such,  to  the 
extent  of  being  made  to  feet  themselves  the 
objects  of  stem  disapprobation  to  those 


around  them.  The  hard  drinking,  among 
the  breakfast  sets,  has,  so  to  speak,  the  mark 
of  the  beast  upon  it.  The  other  sets  are 
much  alike  in  outward  appearance,  and  you 
must  hear  their  conversation  before  you  can 
tell  which  is  which,  but  the  drunken  set  can 
at  once  be  "  spotted  "  by  those  outward  and 
visible  signs  which  drink  stamps  upon  those 
upon  whom  it  is  doing,  or  has  done,  its  bad 
office.  By  the  peculiarly  flushed  faces,  the 
dulled  or  bloodshot  eyes,  the  maziness  of  ex- 
pression, the  trembling  hands ;  the  frequency 
with  which  the  individuals  CMf  the  set  lose 
morning  quarters,  and  the  special  prevalence 
among  them  of  those  particular  "relishes" 
which  are  held  to,  in  some  degree,  alleviate 
the  monung  ills  resulting  from  the  over-night 
excesses.  None  can  lament  more  sincerely 
than  we  do  that  there  should  be  such  men 
among  the  working  classes,  making  most  un- 
desirable contrast  with  the  sober  self-respect- 
ing men  who  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  class. 
We  speak  of  the  fact  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger,  and  only  speak  of  it  at  all  in  the 
belief  that  plainly  to  point  out  such  an  evil 
is  a  step,  however  small,  towar<}s  its  removal. 

The  opportunity  for  social  intercourse 
afforded  by  tilie  institution  of  breakfast  in  the 
shop  has,  if  properly  considered,  a  really 
material  value ;  and  the  opportunity  is  larger 
than  we  have  yet  indicated,  for  to\vards  the 
end  of  the  breakfast  time  those  who  have 
been  home  to  their  meal  return,  and  joining 
the  various  sets,  are  during  the  last  few 
minutes  enabled  to  take  part  in  the  inter- 
change of  ideas  and  information,  and  of 
social  amenities.  From  what  we  have  said 
the  reader  will,  we  think,  be  able  to  form  a 
tolerably  conect  notion  of  the  general  cha- 
racter of  Ae  conversation  that  goes  on  at 
these  breakfast  gatherings but  there  are  not 
wanting  times  when  higher  and  better  things 
than  any  we  have  spoken  of  engage  the 
attention  of  the  men.  As,  for  example,  when 
a  shopmate  has  been  snatched  from  among 
them  by  some  awfully  sudden  death,  the 
result  of  accident  at  his  work.  Then  is 
brought  home  to  them  with  a  terrible  force, 
that  for  them,  more  than  almost  any  other 
men,  it  is  literally  true  that  in  the  midst  of 
life  we  are  in  death.  With  minds  awed  to 
solemnity  they,  with  all  due  thankfulness, 
humility,  and  reverence,  speak  of  the  good- 
ness that  has  still  spared  them,  of  the  great 
hereafter,  and  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of 
timely  preparation  for  it. 

Altogether  we  can  but  say,  in  conclusion, 
that  breakfast  in  the  shop  is  one  of  thrscen^ 
in  which  working  men  areE^iei^^^eitVeiC 
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CHAPTER  X. — AT  RE.ST. 

ELL,  she 
do  look 
pea  ce- 
ful!" 

The 
remark 
was 
made by 
some 
one  of 
the  wo- 
men of 
Peter's 
Court, 
several 
of  whom 
had 
c  o  ni  c 
crowd- 
ing in  to 

~  — ^    take  a 

\  \  "  loBtlook 

at  Bessy, 

before  she  was  carried  awty  from  their  sight 
for  e\-er.  In  an  hour's  tinie  she  would  be 
t?one,  for  this  wias  the  day  of  the  funeral. 
Mr.  Stafford  had  undertaken  its  expense, 
nnd  arranged  it  all :  ke  did  not  choose  tlrat 
Bessy  Wells  should  be  buned  by  the  parish. 

The  UtUe  coffin  stood  -where  her  bed  used 
to  be.  She  lay  m  it,  cahn  aad  still;  her 
brown  hair  smoodied  under  a  small  -white 
cap  with  a  frilled  border,  her  hands  meeting 
upon  her  breast,  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
toudiing  each  other.  Martha  Jones  had 
thus  jjlaced  them  :  she  had  seen  the  same 
attitude  in  the  effigies  of  old  monuments. 
"The  child  was  fond  of  praying  in  life,"  said 
she,  "and  maybe  her  spirit  is  doing  it  now  \ 
in  death.  Fraying,  for  us."  It  was  a  quaint  < 
fancy,  but  not  an  unpleasant  one. 

Martha  Jones  stood  near  naw,  answering 
the  jremarks  of  the  visitors,  just  as  though 
she  held  full  proprietorship  of  the  dead  child, 
and  were  at  least  her  mother.  Koger  Wells 
\ms  down-stairs  in  Sale's  room.  He  had 
chiefly  made  it  his  home  the  last  day  or  two  : 
the  gossip  and  the  comments  worried  him. 

A  dead  child  was  no  new  thing  in  Peter's 
Court ;  rather  too  common  a  one  indeed ;  but 
Bessy  Wells  had  been  raised  into  greatness, 
and  was  regarded  accordingly.   First  of  all, 


the  child  had  never  been  like  the  other  chil- 
dren ;  then  there  had  been  the  advent  of  her 
losing  heiBelf ;  next,  her  father's  accident  aod 
the  patronage  of  Mr.  Stafford ;  aad  now 
Bessy  was  going  to  be  buried  grandly, 
Hence,  Peter's  Court  and  Dart  Street  cod- 
sidered  that  they  must  flock  up  the  cra^y 
stairs  to  take  a  farewell  view  of  her. 

"  Come  along  in,  you  two  young  stupids !" 
cried  Mrs.  Simmett  in  a  loud  undertone  to 
her  daughters,  Ann  and  Bccca,  who  with 
unwonted  awe  were  lingering  outside  the 
door.  "  There's  nothing  to  be  afeard  on. 
She  looks  just  as  nice  as  she  did  afore :  aod 
nicer.    Her  face  have  got  more  peace  in  it." 

The  two  girls  came  stealing  in,  holding 
their  breath.  She  did  indeed  look  nice ;  the 
face  strangely  peaceful,  the  shut  eyelids  pale 
and  still.,  a  faint  smile  upon  the  closed  lips. 
Becca,  of  rather  an  excitable  temperamem. 
burst  into  loud  sobs, 

"  There,  don't  go  on  like  that — a-making 
of  a  noise  in  the  place."  rebuked  tlie  mother. 
"  The  child's  better  off  tiian  you  be :  any- 
body may  see  as  she's  at  rest." 

"  Why,  it  seems  but  the  t'otlier  day  we  was 
a-burying  of  her  in  the  gutter,"  remarked  tlic 
rude,  broad-shouldered  boy  called  Jim,  who 
had  pushed  himself  in  because  otliers  were 
pushing ;  "  and  now  she's  a-going  to  be  buried 
in  earnest,  and  have  a  black  coach  to  can}' 
her !  It's  fine  to  be  Bessy  Wells !  But  she 
wam't  good  for  much.'" 

"  What  a  brave  flower  !"  exclaimed  an  Irish 
woman,  pointing  to  a  beautiful  white  rose 
that  lay  upon  Bessy's  nightgown  just  above 
her  hands.  And  who  was  it,  then,  that  put 
it  there,  Martha  Jones  ?" 

"Why,  the  gentleman  in  course,"  inter- 
p<Ked  Mrs.  Simmett  before  anybody  eUc 
could  speak,  alludmg  to  Mr.  Stafford.  "Him 
that's  been  doing  all  for  'em  all  along,  and  is 
a-tgoing  to  bury  her." 

"Then  there  you  be  wrong,  Mother  Sim- 
mett," said  Martha  Jones.  "  This  here  flower 
was  brought  in  just  now  by  Richard  Sale,  and 
put  there.   It's  to  be  shut  in  with  her,  he  said." 

"  It  must  have  cost  a  sight  o'  pence,''  re- 
marked Ann.    '  Sixpence,  I  know." 

"  If  not  a  shilling,''  corrected  lier  mother. 
"  He'd  hardly  get  that  there  white  rose  lt>r 
sixpence  now,  Ann.    Roses  is  a'most  over. 

And  tliat  there's  a  beauty.  1  say,  Msf^ 

Jones,  who's  argoing  to  fo%|§i^^'ed  by  dO 
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"Well,  only  four  of  us,"  replied  Martha 
Jones.  "  It's  too  far  for  walking,  you  see, 
leastways  on  this  here  pourmg-wet  day ;  and 
-the  coach  won't  hdd  m«e  than  four,  crowd 
as  you  will,  with  the  coffin.  Wdb,  and  Sale, 
-and  me,  and  Jenny." 

"  What,  is  Sale  a-going  to  follow  ?  "  resent- 
fully spoke  Mrs.  Simmett.  "  I  think  they 
might  ha'  chose  one  of  his  betters.  And 
that  there  Bible-woman  !   Well !" 

"  I've  had  naught  to  do  with  it,"  returned 
Martha  Jones.  "  Jenny  said  she  should  like 
to  go,  and  Sale  said  he  should  like  to  goj 
and  so  Wells  settled  it :  and  he  asked  me — 
who  have  nursed  her  all  through.  I  don't 
Jcnow  what  you've  got  to  say  again  that, 
Mis.  Simmett :  but  I  suppose  you  be  think- 
ing you  and  Siznmett  might  have  been 
■  a^cd." 

"AH  I  say  is,  that  here's  betters  and 
worsers  amid  us,  and  ^e  woxsers  seems'  to 
get  more  respect  showed  'em  than  the  bet- 
ters," responded  Mrs.  Sinmiett.  "  I'd  got  a 
old  black  gownd  and  bonnet,  too,  as  would 

ha*  served.  But  there :  don't  let's  have  no 

words  over  the  poor  child,  lying  there  afore 
*is." 

We  shall  all  lie  there  some  time,"  inter- 
posed Jenny  the  Bible>wOman,  who  had  just 
come  in,  and  she  spoke  in  her  most  soothing 
tones.  "  Couldn't  we  ail  read  a  leason  from 
it  as  we  look  at  her,  and  strive  for  peace  in 
our  minds  and  hearts  ?  She  was  fiiU  of  peace 
always,  poor  child :  maybe  but  for  that  she'd 
look  hardly  as  placid  now.  Oh,  it's  a  good 
thing  to  have  loving  words  cm  one's  con- 
science at  the  end,  instead  ctf  ill-nature  and 
strife  t " 

"True,"  shortly  acquiesced  Mrs.  Simmett. 
"Goodness  me,  how  you  people  be  all 
a-scrooging  and  crushing  ! — one  might  think 
you  never  saw  a  dead  child  afore  !  Come 
along,  Ann  and  Becca ;  we'll  go.  Your 
father'll  be  rampant,  a-minding  the  shed  all 
this  time,  a-thinking  I  be  never  coming  bade 
again." 

Bessy  was  to  be  buried  near  to  Mr.  Staf- 
ford's. He  had  so  decided  it,  thinking  Wells 
might  like  it  to  be  so.  The  consciousness 
of  having  her  grave  near  hhn,  and  the  finct 
that  he  might  often  look  upon  it,  might  help 
to  keep  Wdls  steadfast  to  his  new  resolu- 
tions. Mr.  Stafford  meant  to  have  a  little 
stone  placed,  with  the  simple  inscription 
"  Bes^  Wells  "  her  age,  and  the  date  of  her 
death  :  and  Wells  mi^t  go  and  read  it  when 
he  would. 

It  was  a  very  wet  day,  this  of  the  funeral. 
Kegaidless  of  tiiat,  all  the  people  turned  out 


to  see  Ae  sight — a  real  mourning-coach  was 
rare  in  Dart  Street — and  attended  it  fbr  some 
distance.  As  it  passed  along  towards  the 
country  churchyard,  the  rain  pattered  against 
the  coach-'wtndows ;  the  roa^ide  houses 
looked  dull  and  dreary. 

Poor  Bessy  I  But  a  little  while  before,  she 
had  journeyed  to  this  self-sane  place;  by  a 
different  route,  though,  and  in  a  very  differoit 
manner.  The  day  had  been  hot  and  lovely 
then,  bright  with  simshine,  the  railway  train 
had  nm  smoothly  and  swiftly;  all  things  had 
been  full  of  the  bustle  of  life.  But  instead  of 
finding  herself  in  a  garden  full  of  wondrous 
beauties,  at  her  Jonmey*s  end,  her  destination 
now  was  the  gloomy  garden  of  the  dead. 

How  true  were  the  words  of  the  dergyman 
— standing  in  his  suri^ce  in  the  wet  earth  at 
the  head  of  Ae  grave ;  how  fully  they  came 
home  to  the  hearts  of  those  around  him  I 
"  In  the  midst  ot  life  we  are  in  deadi." 

Wells,  rfie  ill-doing  man,  with  the  newly- 
awakened  conscience,  stood  leaning  upon 
Richard  Sale  :  he  was  not  strong  enough  yet 
to  support  himself  long.  Their  eyes  were  dry, 
their  heads  bared  and  bent.  The  Bible- 
woman  had  tears  on  her  cheeks ;  Martha 
Jones  wept  incessantly.  Sale  thought  of  his 
own  children — gcme  before  him  to  the  better 
land;  of  his  wife,  whom  trouble  and  sick- 
ness and  pawerty  and  bad  air  had  killed. 
But  he  had  not  her  death  upon  his  con- 
science :  it  was  not  from  lack  of  effort  on  his 
part  to  provide  for  her  that  she  had  died. 
Misfortune  had  been  with  him  all  has  fife ; 
misfortune  was  his  portion  still;  uid  God 
knew  it  His  crippled  hands  couM  not  do 
much ;  his  reduced  condition  kept  him 
down.  Roger  Wells  had  had  none  of  these 
drawbacks :  bad  he  chosen  to  be  steady,  to 
work  r^ularly,  his  wife  might  have  been 
living  yet :  perhaps  Bessy  also.  How  bitterly 
he  repented,  how  keenly  remorse  was  making 
itself  felt  within  him,  now  as  he  stood,  listen- 
ing to  the  solemn  burial  service,  God  alone 
knew.  Oh,  that  he  might  be  forgiven  for 
the  past ! — Uiat  he  might  never  relapse  back 
i^in  I  was  the  ondacunent  of  prayer  as- 
cending mcessaatly,  even  now,  &aai  fais 
heart. 

"  Blessed  are  the  dead  whidi  die  in  the 
Lord :  even  so  saith  the  Spirit ;  for  they  lest 
from  Aeir  labonrs." 

The  words,  idling  on  his  ear  icom  liie  Iok'- 
toned  voice  of  the  minister,  interrupted  the 
train  of  thought  Wells  had  been  half-lost  in. 
They  comforted  him  exceedii^ly.  Poor 
Bessy's  labour  in  this  world  bad  been  too 
great  for  her  years :  infinnj|j^^^^ 
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privation,  the  many  ills  attending  her  short 
hard  life  had  rendered  it  so :  but  she  had 
surely  died  in  the  Lord,  and  was  at  rest. 

"God  pardon  me  for  all  I've  done!" 
breathed  Wells.  "  God  help  me  to  get  on 
in  time  to  that  sane  test  1 " 

In  leaving  the  graveyard,  some  little  delay 
occurred.  They  had  to  wait  for  the  mourn- 
ing-coach, which  must  needs  go  round  to  a 
public-house  to  wait — after  die  manner  of 
mourning-coaches.  Amid  the  few  straggling 
spectators  that  the  sight  of  the  funeralhad 
brought  together  that  rainy 'day,  was  a  man 
with  a  paper  cap  on  his  head,  and  some  holes 
in  his  shabby  working  clothes.  He  came  up 
and  accosted  Wells. 

"  What,  is  it  thee,  mate  ?  " 

Roger  Wells,  who  in  truth  had  been  look- 
ing at  neither  persons  nor  things,  turned  at 
the  address  and  recognised  Tom  Farral ;  one 
of  his  choice  companions  in  the  days  gone 
by.  Some  little  time  before  the  period  of  his 
aradent.  Wells  had  lost  sight  of  him :  he  dis- 
appeared from  Peter's  Court. 

"Who  have  you  been  a-burying  down 
here?"  questioned  Farral.  "  Not  Bessy, 
'  surely  I "  he  hastily  added,  struck  by  the  ex- 
pression of  Wells's  pale  and  attenuated  face, 
and  remembering  that  some  of  the  lookers-on 
had  remarked  that  it  was  a  child's  funeral. 

"Yes,  it's  Bessy,"  replied  W^s,  in  his  sub- 
dued tone.  A  tone  that  seemed  to  say  all  the 
spirit  had  gone  out  of  him. 

"  Well,  I  never !  I'm  sure  I  pity  ye,  mate. 
What  did  she  die  of,  poor  child?" 

"  A  kind  of  sharp  decline :  she  was  to  go, 
I  suppose.  And  where  have  you  been  off 
to?---and  what  be  you  doing  down  in  this 
part?"  went  on  Wells  quickly,  as  if  he  did 
not  care  to  talk  too  much  of  Bessy. 

"  I've  been  down  here  this  goodish  while 
now ;  I  got  a  job  here,"  replied  Farral.  "  D'ye 
see  them"  there  skeletons  yonder?" 

Extending  his  hand.  Wells  looked  in  the 
direction  it  mdicated,  and  saw  in  the  distance 
a  row  of  houses  just  begun  to  be  built. 

"  We've  run  up  one  terrace  complete  since 
I  come ;  and  now  we've  just  run  up  them 
there  carcases  of  another,"  said  Farral.  "  It's 
an  improving  neighbourhood,  they  say,  and 
so  they  be  building  on  it.  Not  much  better 
nor  lath  and  plaster,  die  spungy  houses  built 
now,"  he  added  ilisparaguigly.  "But  that 
ain't  no  concern  of  us  workmen.  We  get 
our  money,  and  we  don't  want  to  trouble  our 
heads  fiirdier  nor  that." 

"I'm  glad  you  are  getting  on,  Farral," 
observed  Wells.  "  Stick  to  it,  man ;  and 
make  good  use  of  your  wages." 


Faiial  opened  his  eyes  wide  at  the  piece 
of  advice ;  so  different  from  what  he  might 
Iiave  expected  from  Wells ;  and  checked  a 
laugh.  He  supposed  the  funeral  service  had 
induced  temporary  seriousness. 

*'  I  say,  have  you  been  ill  ?"  he  exclaimed ; 
suddenly  noting  that  Wells,  in  moving  on- 
wards, had  to  lean  upon  Sale's  aim,  and  that 
he  was  certainly  looking  very  thin  and  ill. 
"Why,  what  has  been  the  matter,  Wells? 
Fever?" 

"  I  met  with  an  accident :  got  run  over," 
replied  Wells.  "  Good  day,  Farral :  I  wish 
you  well," 

"Stop,  I  say.    Don't  be  in  a  hurry,  man.  , 
Come  into  the  Jolly  Comrades  and  have  a 
glass.  It's  close  by :  onlyjustround  the  " 

Farral's  invitation  died  away  upon  his  lips. 
The  black  coach  was  drawn  up  close  to  die 
gate ;  and  two  women  were  getting  into  it. 

Farral  knew  them  well :  Jenny  the  Bible 
woman,  and  Martha  Jones.  Sale,  supporting 
Wells,  was  making  for  the  same  mourning 
vehicle :  and  somehow,  Fanal  did  not  care 
to  press  his  invitation.  Standing  still  where 
he  was,  he  watched  die  departtire  in  silence, 
and  then  waUced  briskly  round  the  comer  to 
the  Jolly  Comrades.  This  was  a  newly- 
opened  public-house,  set-up  with  the  advent 
of  the  new  building  going  on  around,  and  wslS 
extensively  patronised  by  the  masons  and 
other  workmen — radier  too  much  so. 

CHAPTER  THE  LAST. — WriH  HIM  TO  THE 
END. 

Autumn,  winter,  spring  passed  away,  and 
early  summer  had  come  round  again.  Roger 
Wells  was  in  his  place  of  work  at  Mr. 
Stafford's,  was  well  and  active ;  but  he  would 
never  be  the  same  hearty,  strong  man  that 
he  bad  been  before  his  accident  He  had 
gone  on  sadsfactotily :  and  his  master,  by 
some  slight  word  or  expression,  given  now 
and  again,  showed  Wells  that  he  held  entire 
laith  in  Jiis  continuing  so  to  go  on. 

When  Wells  first  took  up  his  abode  in  the 
new  place,  he  frequendy  met  the  man  Fanal. 
And  Farral  was  always  trying  to  beguile  him 
into  that  seductive  spot,  the  Jolly  Comrades. 
Wells  persistently  and  decisively  refused :  it 
was  easy  for  him  to  do  so  in  the  strength  of 
his  new  resolutions  and  when  his  remorse  for 
the  past  was  yet  fresh  upon  him  :  but  Farral 
could  not  understand  it  at  all.  In  a  few 
weeks,  however,  W^ells  was  tempted  by  him 
no  more,  for  Farral  disappeared.  He  quar- 
relled with  the  foreman  of  the  works,  was 
discharged,  and  left  the  place. 

Wells  had  found  lodgings  in  a  ^wo^c 
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situated  about  a  mile  from  Mr.  Stafford's,  and 
near  to  the  new  buildings  in  progress  and  to 
the  graveyard  where  Bessy  lay.  He  would 
have  liked  to  live  nearer  to  his  place  of 
employment,  but  no  opportunity  was  afforded 
for  it :  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Mr. 
Stafford's  there  were  no  inferior  houses. 
Each  time  Wells  went  to  his  work  and  each 
time  he  came  home  he  had  to  pass  the  Jolly 


Comrades,  but  never  once  did  he  enter  it  ; 
no  nor  did  he  wish  to.  An  under-gardener 
at  a  mansion  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
shared  his  lodgings :  an  exceedingly  steady 
man  named  Bolter,  who  was  fighting  man- 
fully the  fight  of  life.  He  and  Wells  were 
good  friends,  spending  their  evenings  at  home 
in  sociability,  and  keeping  themselves  aloof 
from  the  evil  habits  around.    And  those 
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habits  were  evil  enough,  as  regarded  excess 
in  drinking. 

"  Just  a  little  bit  of  perseverance,  of  strength 
in  maintaining  one's  good  resolutions,  Wells, 
and  the  onward  way  is  easy,"  Bolter  would 
say  cheeringly  to  his  comrade.  "All  can 
steer  straight  on  ahead  if  they  will." 

But  summer,  it  has  been  said,  was  coming 
in.   In  fact,  had  come  in,  for  it  was  now  tlie 


month  of  June ;  and  the  long  course  of  bleak 
weather  had  given  place  all  at  once  to  great 
warmth  and  brightness.  With  it  the  new 
buildings  seemed  to  take  a  start :  fresh 
houses,  large  and  small,  were  planned  and 
begun :  and  among  the  numerous  staff  of 
additional  workmen  taken  on,  was  Tom 
Farral.  ■ 
He  soon  made  his  arrival  known  to  W$^.[£ 
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One  evening  when  Wells  was  workiog  in  the 
cottage  garden,  and '  Boher — who  had  had 
a  touch  of  ague — sat  on  a  chair  against  the 
wall,  catching  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 
and  reading  a  book  that  lay  on  his  knee, 
Farral  came  to  the  gate.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  either  of  them  was  particularly  glad  to 
see  him :  but  Fanal  did  not  know  Uiat. 

"  Well,"  began  he,  leaning  his  arms  on  the 
top  of  the  low  wooden  gate,  "  and  how  goes 
it  on  with  you  two,  mates?  Why,  what's 
the  matter  of  yom^  Bohar?  You  look  grey 
enough  to  frighten  tke  crows." 

"  I'm  justupboni  a  week's  iHmss,"  replied 
Bolter.  "Are  you  back  again,  faixai — to 
stay?" 

Farral  nodded.  •*  They've  bad  to  take  me 
on  again— couldn't  do  long  without  you 
see,"  replied  he,  half  in  jest,  half  beattingly. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  aU  ^the  winter 
and  spring,  Faval  ?"  inquired  Welts,  looking 
up  from  the  onion  bed  (vhich  he  ws  weeding) 
to  speak. 

"Oh,  koockiBg  .about  up  in  I^ndosi,*' 
returned  Fanal. 
"In  work?" 

"Getting:  a  job  dow  and  ften.  It  has 
been  confennded  unhicky  weafter  all  along. 
I  thought  tte  froet  and  snow  nnger  tocaut  to 

go  away  this  year." 

Bolter's  ay^es  had  &llen  on  fau  book  again, 
Wells  had  aesumed  bis  weeding  Faml  was 
silent  for  avhort  space  of  time. 

"  I  say,  it  ain't  over  lively  Jrae.  Cnae 
along  and  have  a  glass,  WeUs." 

"  No,  thank  ye,  Farral." 

"  It's  rare  good  ale  thqr^e  got  on  tap  just 
now  at  the  JoUy  Comrades.  Setter  come. 
I'U  stand  it" 

"  Farral,  you  know  it's  of  no  use  asking 
me.    I've  left  off  all  that" 

Farral  slowly  vittidnnr  Ins  arms  from  the 
gate,  and  -went  off  nrith  a  luigh.  With  all 
his  &ults,  he  was  a  pkacant-natnred  man,  not 
to  be  put  out  of  temper. 

But  from  that  evenii^  he  quite  persecuted 
Wells.  Waylaying  him  at  every  comer,  and 
crying  up  the  praises  of  the  tap  at  the  Jolly 
Comrades.  Especially  he  would  make  a 
point  of  rushing  out  of  the  public-house  as 
Wells  was  passing  it,  lay  his  hands  upon 
hin)«  and  try  to  make  him  enter.  Wells 
resisted :  but,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
temptation  assailed  him  strongly. 

Ilii^  continued.  Other  friends  of  Fanal's, 
entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  would 
add  their  persuasions ;  sometimes  their  jeers. 
Wells  found  the  battle  rather  hard,  and  Bolter 
began  to  wondec  whether  he  would  hold  out. 


"  Dotit  give  in,  Wells,  now  that  you  have  ' 
as  good  as  got  the  victory,"  he  urged.   "It  [ 
will  be  but  a  short  struggle :  the^U  let  you  '  i 
alone  soon.    Don't  &11  off  agam,  for  the 
love  of  heaven." 

This  was  said  on  a  Saturday  night,  when 
Wells  had  hardly  known  how  to  tear  himself 
from  them  and  from  the  attmctions  of  the 
Jolly  Comrades. 

On  the  following  morning,  Sunday,  Boker 
had  a  slight  return  of  his  ague,and  in  the  after-  ' 
noon  went  to  lie  down.  Towuds  sunset  Wells, 
feeling  lonely  in-doors,  strolled  out.  He  had 
to  go  to  Mr.  Stafford's  garden  to  pay  some 
few  minutes'  attention  to  the  hothouse  win-  li 
dows:  a  matter  which  had  to  be  done  on 
Sundays  as  well  as  week  days.  But  it  was 
hardly  tioK 

He  tinned  ioto  the  churchyard  to  Bessy's 
grave.    It  was  ia.a  shady  corfter  under  a  [| 
large  ash  tiee.    Hoar  was  ^e  lo5»king  now,  I  j 
he  wondered,  as  he  leaned  against  the  tree  ; 
and  gazed  domn  at  hat  jaane ;  was  the  white 
rose,  buried  with  her,  Shared  yet  ?  Frail 
.and  perisiiaUbe  alike-  <wwre  ^  rose  and  what 
lay  Of  Bess^  flnce;  ibot  Jiif,  Imr  trae  self,  her 
apixit,  was  Jimqg  in  tthe  faq^  xealms  d 
immortali^. 

"  There's  Tarral  V  axclaimed  Wells  to 
himself,  in  vacation, »  be  teft  thcichurchyard. 
"  And  thoae  others  he  with  him  !" 

The  men  ware  lOanffing  <nitside  the  Jolly 
Comrades :  Roger  'VKds  had  to  pass  them  i 
on  his  way.   It  was  striking  eight,  and  the  \ 
Jolly  Comrades  was  openmg  its  hospitable  { 
doors  for  thejUhnisiion<of  gue^.  j 

"Here  coans  W^,"  oned  Farral  to  his  , 
friends,  with  a  kugh.  "  Imy.-Ti'e'U  get  him  j 
in  to-night,  by  faook  or  fay  ciciok."  ' 

And  when  Slager  We&  would  have  passed 
on  with  a  nod,  ne  .fonad  fete  could  not,  for  j 
the  men  i  iitiiiilji  iiiiimiiiii^  iT  him.  He  was 
going  str^i^  (m  thaa  to  his  greenhouse 
windows,  he  pleaded;  was  already  later  than 
he  ought  to  be ;  it  was  of  no  use  their  trjring 
to  det^un  him.  | 

It  was  of  far  less  use  his  saying  so.  They 
did  detain  him  :  they  would  not  let  him  go  on. 
Powerless  amid  so  many.  Wells  stood  stiU, 
not  going  into  the  house,  but  no  longer 
attempting  to  pass  onwards.  He  meant  to 
pass  on,  but  he  wanted  to  do  it  quiedy  and 
easily.  He  had  always  a  faint  fieelmg  of  . 
shame  upon  him  when  holding  out  Against  , 
these  men :  tiieir  ridicule  tried  him. 

It  was  not  so  much  the  bare  fact  of 
turning  into  the  public-house  to  drink  one 
glass  that  was  deteixing  Wells :  it  was  tiie  | 
undercuirent  of  conviction  ^ng  witiiinh^^  I 
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heart  that  if  he  once  did  so  he  m^t  lapse 
back  into  his  old  habits.  This  feeling,  mak- 
iaag  iteelf  heard  in  these  and  sinilar  moments, 
bad  served  to  deter  him. 

"Why,  you  bain't  a  baby,  sure4y,  to  be 
afraid  of  a  drop  o'  beer  I"  cried  Farral 

They  raog  the  praises  of  the  liquor  in  hie 
ears.  One  of  them  brought  out  a  meaauze 
of  it  and  held  it  under  his  nose ;  the  foaming 
froth  almost  touched  his  lips.  Faxral  spoke 
in  his  most  seductive  tones ;  the  men  seemed 
just  then  to  have  Wells's  special  benefit  at 
heart,  to  j  udge  by  their  soft  persuasive  words ; 
the  fumes  of  the  ale  were  to  him  as  a  very 
nosegay.    And  he  was  exceedingly  thirsty. 

"  Just  one  glassy"  he  said  to  himself,  be- 
ginnmg  to  yield  to  the  *  comlnned  tempta> 
tions.  "  T^t  caa*t  hurt  me.  And  then  I 
shall  get  rid  of  'em." 

And  he,  most  probably*  would  have  yielded. 
"But  at  that  mcntent,  Bolter,  leaning  on  a  stick, 
came  into  view.  The  sight  of  hun  brought 
Wells  back  to  better  thoughts,  restored  to 
him  his  good  resolutions. 

"Let  be,  mates,"  he  said,  pushing  their 
arms  right  and  left  in  this  renewed  strength. 
"  I  be  on  my  way  to  my  work  this  evening, 
and  I'm  not  a-going  to  be  hindered." 

Passing  on  with  a  rapid  step,  went  he ; 
the  men  let  him  go,  and  turned  to  look  at 
Bolter.    They  never  made  free  with  Aim. 

"Why  can't  you  let  Wells  alone?"  he 
asked  as  he  came  slowly  up.  But  all  the 
answer  obtained  was  a  laugh  from  FairaL 

"  Lode  here,"  went  on  Bolter,  his  tone  as 
decisive  a  one  as  his  mostor  could  have  used. 
"  If  you  continue  to  worrit  Wells  in  this 
manner,  I'll  find  a  means  to  have  it  stopped. 
What  harm  has  he  done  vj«/  Can't  you 
be  contented  to  go  to  the  bad  yourselves, 
and  spend  your  own  wi^es  in  drink,  and 
waste  your  lives,  but  you  must  try  and  drag 
him  down  to  it?  Just  remember  what  the 
old  life  was  at  Peter's  Court,  Farral;  its 
misery,  its  poverty,  its  hopeless  degradation : 
because  Wells  has  got  into  a  bit  better  way 
dovfn  here,  you  want  to  get  him  out  of  it  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  try  and  do  a  fellow- 
man  deUberate  hann,  I  should ;  if  I  couldn't 
be  a  friend  to  him,  I*d  not  he  a  foe." 

*'  Oh,  come,  if  you  put  it  in  that  light, 
why  we'll  let  him  alone,"  returned  Farral,  to 
whom  the  words  in  a  degree  told  home. 
"  Nobody  wanted  to  do  him  hann,  as  you 
call  it :  Wells  may  go  his  own  way,  for  us,  in 
the  future." 

With  that,  he  and  the  men  turned  in  with 
one  accord  to  the  JoUy  Comzades.  And 
Bolter  ielt  jnire  that  tiie  trouble  was  over. 


Meanwhile  Roger  Wells  proceeded  to  the 
garden,  and  attended  to  his  windows.  That 
done,  he  sat  down  on  a  seat  amid  the  shrubs 
near  the  river  in  the  tranquillity  of  the 
Sabbath  evening.  All  things  around  him 
were  most  beautiful :  beautiful  as  they  had 
been  that  memorable  time  when  poor  tired 
Bessy  sat  there.  The  air  was  still  and  balmy, 
the  blue  sky  was  dotted  with  white  and 
gold ;  the  heat  of  the  day  had  given  place  to 
a  refireshing  coolness.  The  tender  green  of 
firing  still  lingered  on  'the  hedgerows  and 
the  waving  trees ;  the  lawn  glistened  with  an 
emerald  brightness ;  the  clustering  flowers  of 
many  hues,  rejoicing  the  eye,  exhaled  their 
sweet  perfume ;  and  the  moon  was  slowly 
rising  m  all  her  glory,  to  rival  tiie  bright- 
ness left  in  the  west  by  the  recently-set  sun. 
Roger  Wells  glanced  around,  and  then  hid 
his  eryes  in  his  hand. 

The  half-oajiuescence  be  had  been  ready 
to  give  to  the  old  ways,  was  surging  in  his 
heart  like  a  committed  sin.  Not  one  moment 
had  he  left  the  men,  when  there  rose  up 
before  him,  he  knew  not  how,  he  knew  not 
why,  all  the  past  horror  that  had  assailed  him 
when  he  believed  himself  to  be  dying :  the 
dreadful  remorse  for  his  wasted  life,  the 
awful  fear  of  the  near  judgment  of  God. 
He  bad  been  living  it  all  over  in  remem- 
brance during  his  walk,  during  his  brief  work 
in  the  greenhouses ;  he  was  lost  in  it  now. 
Was  tAis  his  graritude  to  that  God  who  had 
delivered  him  from  that  terrible  agony  of 
remorse  and  dxcad;  who  had  mercifully 
spared  his  life  and  givan  him  time  to  redeem 
it — that  at  a  poor  bit  of  assailing  temptation 
from  thoughtless  men,  weak  like  himself,  he 
must  needs  succnmb  ?  Quite  an  ocaggerated 
view  Wells  took  of  his  weakness.  Had  he 
made  himself  comfortable  in  the  Jolly  Com- 
rades, and  swallowed  half  the  ale  in  tap,  he 
could  not  have  been  more  bittxriy  repentant. 
He  shuddered  as  he  sat :  and  the  same  earnest 
cry  went  up  from  his  heart  and  lips  that  had 
gone  up  so  often  before. 

"God  pardon  me!  God  be  pleased  to 
keep  me  in  the  hour  of  temptation  I  For 
Christ's  sake;  Amt  Christ's  sake  !" 

Suddenly  he  recalled  the  text  he  had 
heard  that  morning  at  church,  from  which  an 
excellent  sermon  had  been  preached.  The 
words  seemed  to  be  very  applicable  to  him 
now. 

"  When  the  poor  and  needy  seek  water, 
and  there  is  none,  and  their  tongue  faileth 
for  thirst,  I  the  Lord  will  hear  d^em,  I  the 
God  of  Israel  will  not  forsake  them." 

"Oh  that  God  maj^ig^f^ig^^^^'d 
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repeated  Wells,  with  &  sobbing  sigh.  "  Hiat 
He  may  hear  my  cry  for  help,  and  keep  me 
in  the  hour  of  temptation  !" 

Yes,  and  he  believed  that  he  should  be 
kept.  The  peaceful  scene  around  liim  seemed 
to  whisper  a  promise  of  it.  Just  a  little 
brief  self-denial  here,  a  few  longings  over- 
come, a  short  persevering  onwards,  and  the 
end  would  be  gained.  Wliat  was  this  fleeting 
term  of  life,  compared  with  that  which  had  to 
come  hereafter? — and  oh  what  would  it 
profit  him  if  he  should  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  One  thought  com- 
forted him  exceedingly :  st^ested  by  a 
brief  word  once  spok^  by  Richard  Sale  in 
the  past  days— that  each  moment's  tempta^ 
tion  stood  alone;  he  had  but  that  one  at 
that  self-same  time  to  wrestle  with,  and  over- 
come. And  there  was  always  the  great  pro- 
mise to  be  relied  on :  "  As  thy  day  is,  so 
shall  thy  strength  be."  On  that  promise 
Wells  put  full  reliance. 

"  Some  have  gone,  martyrs,  to*  the  st^e 


for  the  Lord's  sake :  burnt  alive, — flayed, — 
stoned,"  he  thought.  "And  shall  I  fail  for 
the  sake  of  just  a  little  self-indulgence? 
Lord,  be  with  me  ever,  to  give  me  strength  !" 

The  shaded  of  evening  drew  on  apace; 
the  first  star  came  out,  bright  and  glorious. 
As  Wells  gazed  at  it,  he  began  to  think  of 
Bessy.  was  where  that  bright  star  was ; 
perhaps  looking  down  upon'  him,  perhaps 
praying  for  him. 

"You'll  be  sure  to  come  to  me  later, 
father,"  she  had  said  with  her  last  breath. 
And,  by  God's  help  so  he  would. 

A  soft,  melodious  strain  of  music  arose 
from  a  boat  gliding  past,  on  the  water.  To 
Roger  Wells  it  seemed  to  be  as  sweet  a  strain 
as  the  one  Bessy  had  talked  of  hearing  in 
her  dream,  and  to  tell  as  hopefully  of  heaven. 

He  sat  and  listened  to  it,  the  tears  filling 
his  eyes,  and  a  holy  peace  stealing  into  his 
whole  heart  Never  again,  as  he  believed, 
should  he  fall  away :  God  was  with  him ;  and 
would  be  with  him  to  the  end. 


THE  END. 


JESUS,  WE  LOVE  THEE. 


'  A  fcTnm  is  a  liDginf  angel,  ud  goes  wiDdiig  dn«i«li  the  eaitb,  KatteriBer  the  d«n1a  before  it." 

AiKs.  Hakiust  BsBcusii  Stows. 


TX^^HILE  we  homeward  wend  our  way, 
'  '    Jesns  deigns  our  King  to  be ; 
This  then  be  our  sweetest  lay, — 
"  Jesus,  we  love  Thee." 

We  have  beard  his  tender  voice 
Saying,  *'  Children,  come  to  me," 

We  obey,  and  we  rejoice,— 
"Jesus,  we  lore  Thee." 

Brining  flowers  to  bis  feet. 

Faith  and  Hope  and  Futity, 
This  shall  make  them  yet  more  sweet, 

"  Jena,  we  love  Thee." 

If  out  garments  white  we  stain, 
QouMy  back  to  Him  we'll  flee. 

Pleading,  "Make  them  iriute  agaiii, 
Jesas,  we  love  Thee." 

And  with  tender,  pard'ning  word. 

He  will  answer  to  oor  plea ; 
"  O  most  gentle,  sweetest  Lord  I 

Jesos,  we  love  Thee." 

Blithely  singing  in  oor  joy 

For  his  loving  pardon  free. 
We  will  care  for  no  annoy ; 

"  Jems,  we  love  Thee." 


If  the  clouds  hang  dark  above, 
Frost  and  snow  D'a  flower  and  tree. 

Yet  we'll  answer  to  hii  love, 
"  Jesns,  we  love  Uee." 

He  hath  known  earth's  toil  and  strife. 
He  was  weary — even  He — 

Winning  ns  the  heavenly  life ; 
"  Jesns,  we  love  Thee." 

Gates  of  pearl  stand  open  wide. 
Crowns  there  are  for  snch  as  w^ 

All  because  our  Jesns  diedj 
"  Jesos,  we  love  Thee." 

Therelbre  as  we  jomney  on. 

Softly  chant  in  loving  glee, 
"  He  for  us  our  home  won, 

Jesus,  we  love  Thee." 

At  the  ending  of  the  day 
We  his  kingly  face  shall  see ; 

Lowly  falling  we  will  say, 
"  Jeans,  we  love  Thee." 


Then  amidst  the  heavenly  throng, 
Glad  for  ever  we  shall  oe. 

Singing  still  this  sweetest  song, 
"Jesus,  we  lore  Thee." 
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VI. — BEVOND  THE  FKONTIBRS  OF  CIVIUSATIOH. 


THERE  is  no  depth  that  has  not  some 
lower  deep.  Hitherto  I  have  described 
my  journey  in  company  with  Dr.  Livingstone. 
I  must  now  describe  a  different  mode  of 
travel.  So  long  as  one  remains  with  the 
steamer,  the  sight  of  white  men's  faces,  and 
the  familiar  sound  of  one's  own  language,  and 
the  daily  gathering  at  meals,  are  all  so  many 
links  in  the  invisible  chain  of  association  that 
bind  one's  thoughts  and  daily  life  to  the 
dvilised  world.  It  is  not  till  you  quit  all 
these,  and  exchange  the  steamer  for  a  canoe, 
and  the  society  of  your  countrymen  for  that 
of  a  crew  of  natives,  that  you  fairly  realise 
you  are  b^nd  the  frontiers  of  civilisation, 
that  your  life  must  now  be  conformed  to 
the  rough  ways  of  barbarism,  and  that  the 
best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  forget  the  ameni- 
ties of  the  life  you  have  left  behind  you. 

After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Livingstone  and 
the  launch  of  the  Ijtdy  Nyassa,  it  became 
evident  that  the  season  was  lost,  and  that  six 
months  must  elapse  before  any  attempt  could 
be  made  to  ascend  the  river  with  either  of 
the  ships.  This  led  to  a  change  of  plan  on 
my  part,  and  I  resolved  to  proceed  alone  and 
take  my  chance  of  what  African  travel  might 
have  in  store  for  solitary  wanderers.  I  com- 
monicated  my  intention  to  Dr.  Livingstone, 
and  with  bis  help  was  ready  in  the  b^inning 
of  July  to  start  up  the  river  Shire.  It  was 
six  months  before  I  again  met  Dr.  Living- 
stone. He  in  the  meantime  proceeded  to 
explore  the  river  Rovunia. 

In  the  Zambesi  region,  and  over  a  large 
portion  of  Central  Africa,  there  are  at  pre- 
sent but  two  modes  of  travelling.  The  one 
is  by  canoe  on  the  line  of  the  riveis,  and  the 
other  when  across  the  country  is  on  foot. 
Both  methods  have  their  dangers  and  disad- 
vantages. On  the  river  you  are  exposed 
night  and  day  to  that  malaria  which  con- 
stantly lurks  on  its  banks,  but  the  exhaustion 
of  long  marches  in  the  sun  is  avoided.  In  a 
canoe  also  one  can  read  and  write  a  great 
deal,  and  the  greater  proportion  of  the  papers 
which  are  now  before  the  reader  in  tliis 
magazine,  as  "  Recollections  of  the  Zam- 
besi," were  written  in  a  canoe.  As  this 
method  of  travel  has  been  described  in  more 
than  <me  book,  giving  the  experiences  of  the 
traveller  on  the  Rhine  and  on  the  Jordan,  I 
purpose  in  this  paper  to  give  some  account 


of  the  kind  of  life  it  necessitates  on  African 
fivers. 

For  my  journey  up  the  Shire  I  got  a  canoe 
of  medium  size,  not  one  of  the  larger  size, 
but  a  light  craft,  and  easily  managed  by  a 
crew  of  seven  or  eight  men.  Over  this  was 
placed  a  rude  roof  of  grass,  intended  to  keep 
off  the  sun  and  dew,  and  the  rain  in  the 
rainy  season.  Into  this  hollow  tree,  of  a 
kind  of  wood  exactly  resembling  mahogany, 
I  placed  some  food,  cooking  utensils,  guns, 
ammunition,  a  faw  books,  and  the  indispen- 
sable joumaL  There  were  also  some  blankets, 
a  quantity  of  cloth  and  bods,  the  two  latter 
being  the  chief  currency,  or  at  least  a  nego- 
tiable form  of  it,  in  ail  the  wide  realm  of 
African  barbarism.  The  rate  of  exchange  on 
this,  however,  is  not  always  the  same,  for  the 
fashion  in  b^ds  is  most  capricious.  The 
shape  and  colour  which  one  year  are  at  a 
premium  may  be  absolutely  unsaleable  in  the 
year  after. 

The  only  civilised  provisioDS  I  carried  were 
a  plentiful  supply  of  good  tea,  a  small  quan- 
tiQr  of  sea-biscuit,  and  some  sugar.  Wheaten 
bread  is  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  the 
traveller  in  Africa  can  enjoy.  The  substitute 
is  the  universal  nsimat  or  stiff  porridge,  made 
from  the  flour  of  the  millet,  which  forms  the 
staff  of  life  over  great  part  of  Africa. 

The  start  is  always  a  matter  of  difficulty,  and 
on  a  long  journey  in  Africa  there  are  always 
two— the  little  start  and  the  big  start.  It  is 
only  after  some  labour  that  you  get  your 
crew  mustered  on  the  bank.  Their  wives  and 
friends  come  down  to  see  them  off ;  and  as  a 
measure  of  consolation  to  their  sorrowing 
partners,  you  must  leave  behind  you  a  good 
measure  of  cloth  to  each.  This  is  ostensibly 
to  support  their  wives  and  children ;  probably 
it  is  to  secure  part  payment  beforehand. 
You  get  cautioiisly  into  your  canoej  and  sit 
down  well  forward.  The  paddlers  sit  in  the 
stem.  One  man  keeps  the  bow  and  manages 
the  look-out  with  a  long  pole.  He  is  the 
kadamwe,  or  captain.  Everything  being 
ready,  he  gives  a  shout,  which  is  taken  up  by 
the  rest  and  prolonged  into  a  song;  the 
paddles  of  your  brave  mariners  strike  the 
water,  and  your  frail  craft  so  nicely  balanced 
and  so  easily  capsized  is  lairly  offonavoyage 
of  a  few  weeks  or  months,  and  ior  whatever 
the  African  wUdemegj^ctejifejpO^Q 
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The  first  evening  I  spent  alone  on  the 
river  remains  deeply  imin'essed  on  my  mind. 
In  the  afternoon  it  came  on  to  blov,  and  we 
had  to  put  into  a  quiet  creek.  The  canoe 
was  moored  by  some  mimosa  and  m'vingouti 
trees— the  latter  being  the  kigelia  of  botanists, 
and  remarkable  for  its  beaut^  purple  flower 
and  for  the  curious  fruit — a  long,  solid  fibrous 
mass,  weighing  from  six  to  ten  or  twelve 
pounds,  which  is  afterwards  developed  from 
the  flower.  Towards  sunset  the  wind  fell, 
and  the  life  that  peopled  the  creek  only 
added  to  it*- loneliness.  The  gentle  snowy 
ardettas  alighted  among  the  reeds  on  the 
opposite  bank.  The  guinea  fowl  came  to 
roost  in  numbers  on  the  trees  overhead. 
The  long-le^ed  herons  and  cranes  came 
home  from  their  fishing  all  day  in  the  pools 
and  shallows  of  the  river,  and  sank  domt 
among  the  graa  and  trees  at  the  upper  end  of 
die  creek.  As  the  moon  rose  on  the  hnizon 
up  also  came  the  hippopotamus  to  browse 
among  the  young  reeds.  A  chorus  of  frogs 
croaked  by  the  hour  without  seeming  to 
weary.  Pish  of  different  sorts  leapt  ev^ry 
minute  out  of  the  water  to  catch  the  mos- 
quitoes and  other  twilight  irrsects.  By-and- 
by  the  men  on  their  mats  or  /umbos  snored 
loudly  by  Hie  fire  on  the  bank,  and  listening 
to- these  sonnds  I  feU  asleep  in  the  boMom 
of  my  canoe. 

In  ascending  the  river  it  is'  necessary  to 
keep  close  to  the  bank,  using  long  punting 
poles  where  the  water  is  shallow,  and 
paddles  where  it  is  deep.  In  descending 
it  is  better  to  keep  well  out  into  the  stream, 
and  by  taking  advantage  of  the  strong  and 
rapid  current  as  much  as  from  fifty  to  sixty 
miles  a  day  may  be  accomplished  on  the 
downward  journey,  while  on  the  upward 
voyage  the  average  will  be  only  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  miles.  Sometimes  the  canoe  is 
pushed  along  by  bare  banks  with  only  the 
invariable  six-feet  grass  above ;  at  other  times 
you  are  paddled  along  beneath  the  pleasant 
and  friendly  shade  of  a  variety  of  overhanging 
trees ;  and  ^;ain  you  pass  by  a  tall  wall  of 
green  reeds  many  miles  long,  and  festooned 
by  a  light  purple  convolvulus  of  considerable 
beauty,  which  you  are  always  glad  to  see  and 
to  greet,  as  it  has  a  more  home-like  look  than 
the  wilderness-loving  reed. 

Paddling  is  heavy  work,  and  in  the  after- 
noons the  men  cross  their  arms  round  then- 
necks  and  say,  "  Da-neta  " — "  I  am  tired." 
You  set  this  down  to  African  indolence,  and 
urge  them  on,  though  they  have  been  at 
work  since  sunrise.  They  obey,  but  in  a 
short  time  the  blade  of  the  paddle  a^tin  rests 


in  the  water,  or  is  laid  on  the  side  of  the 
canoe,  and  the  wearied  arms  of  the  paddler 
are  clasped  round  his  neck  to  give  the  wearied 
muscles  rest.  You  are  inexperienced,  and 
not  at  all  worn  out  by  work,  and  you  will 
show  these  lazy  Africans  how  you  can  use  a 
paddle !  Half-an-hour's  splashing  makes  you 
glad  tx)  resign  your  paddle,  after  having  pro- 
duced a  good  deal  of  grinning  among  your 
crew,  and  drenched  yourself  with  perspira- 
tion ;  and  generally  thereafter  you  allow  diem 
to  rest  within  reasonable  limits  when  they  asJt 
to  do  so.  I  doubt  if  any  white  man  could, 
without  long  experience,  go  through  a  day's 
paddling  in  that  strong  current  with  the  same 
unmurmuring  patience  and  steady  persever- 
ance of  these  poor  Africans.  Towards  sun- 
down you  must  look  out  for  a  place  in  which 
to  pass  the  night,  and  you  choose  some 
eli^ble  part  of  the  bank  wfaich  is  high  and 
dry,  with  wood  neat  for  fires,  or  at  least,  last 
year's  dry  reeds  in  default  of  trees.  You 
cannot  go  to  the  villages,  because  this  occu- 
pies time,  and  necessitates  your  leaving  the 
canoe.  It  is  rwt  alwaj-s  possible  to  get  a 
high  and  dry  bank,  and  many  a  night  I  have 
camped  on  a  sand-spit  not  more  than  six 
inches  above  the  level  of  the  river,  or  some- 
times in  swampy  places  on  soft  spongy  soil, 
which  yielded  with  a  disogreeabte  spring  to 
the  tread  of  one's  foot 

Having  selected  a  spot,  the  canoe  is 
moored  alongside;  all  necessary  gear  fisr 
camping  is  thrown  out  on  the  bank,  and  the 
men  set  up  some  fires.  Your  native  lad 
commences  to  prepare  what  may  ha^'e  been 
shot  during  the  day.  In  lack  of  heavy  game, 
birds  are  generally  to  be  got 

Wild  ducks  at  certain  parts  are  found  in 
enormous  numbers.  When  alarmed,  they 
run  together,  and  present  the  appearance  of 
one  solid  body  with  innumerable  outstretched 
necks  and  heads  above,  and  legs  bdow. 
They  are  easily  shot,  and  excellent  when 
roasted  on  wooden  spits  before  a  good  fire. 
There  are  also  two  kinds  of  geese,  very  difii- 
cult  to  shoot,  but  worth  an  effort,  from  their 
size  and  weight,  and  goodness  of  their  flesh. 
When  the  preparations  for  supper  are  going 
on,  if  you  can  make  in  the  fading  light  a  lew 
pencil  notes  in  a  rough  journal  of  the  events 
of  the  day,  the  names  of  the  villages,  and  of 
the  new  animals  or  new  plants  you  have  seen, 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  country 
through  which  you  have  passed,  do  so. 
These  notes  will  refresh  your  memory  when 
you  enter  them  in  ink  next  day  as  you  sit  in 
the  canoe.  And  about  sunset  there  are 
many  things  that  will  attract[^j^^eg15^n^ji^ 
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in  the  appearance  of  die  sky,  and  the  altering 
hoes  of  river  and  shore  under  the  quickty- 
changing  li^t  of  the  short  tropical  evening. 
One  SHsht  always  attracted  ray  notice— the 
lonK  strings  of  water-fowl  on  their  homeward 
evening  flight,  to  their  resting-places  amcmg 
the  m^iodden  nwrstes  tutd  lagoonB. 

An  hour  has  be«i  consumed  in  this  way. 
amd  then  your  lad  will  have  spread  your  meal 
on  a  mat  on  the  ground,  and  will  come  and 
invite  you  to  eat.  Despite  of  the  rough  cook- 
ing going  on  at  the  Are  opposite,  your  food 
will  be  carefully  and  cleanly  prepared ;  and 
if  yon  are  in  health,  you  wtl\  not  quarrel  with 
it.  The  native  cookery  is  sometimes  very 
rough.  I  have  seen  thie  evening  nsima,  or 
porridge,  stirred  with  a  paddle,  and  served  in 
a  straw  hat  I  After  supper,  the  men  will  then 
have  some  talk  by  the  fire,  not  always  quiet 
talk,  for  sometimes  it  is  very  uproarious.  If 
y<m  sleep  early,  ym  will  be  awakened  very 
soon.  Often  has  the  bi^ble  (tf  voices  broken 
my  dreams  of  home,  and  carried  me  in  an 
instant  back  from  the  scenes  of  bygone  days 
and  distant  places,  whither  the  spirit,  while 
the  body  slumbered,  had  taken  its  Eury  flight. 
I  would  awake  to  the  startling  realityof  being 
alone  with  a  few  native  companions  on  the 
bjynks  of  the  Zambesi  or  the  Shire.  This  is 
no  fancy,  but  a  frequent  fact  of  the  past. 
And  when  dnis  awakened,  I  was  never  over 
well  pleased,  and  I  wouki  halloo  to  them 
from  under  the  mosquitOKurtain,  and  ask  if 
th^were  a  let  of  women  quarrelling,  that 
thc7  must  talk  all  at  once,  and  all  in  their 
loudest,  without  any  one  being  patkint  enough 
to  listen  to  his  neighbour.  Of  my  fair  readers 
i  ask  foi^veness  for  this  unmanly  way  of 
silencing  the  noise.  But  the  appeal  has  a 
peculiar  meaning  in  Africa,  for  this  confluence 
of  angry  voices  is  a  marked  ^ling  of  Afiican 
womanhood,  when  some  little  quarrel  has 
arisen  as  they  are  hoeing  in  the  fields,  or  at 
work  about  the  doors  of  the  village.  The 
men  understood  the  allusion,  «ul  I  was  aU 
ways  amused  to  notice  how  this  argument 
invariably  produced  the  pvofonndest  silence, 
and  each  would  rebuke  his  neighbour  as  the 
true ofiender with ".^Antennn/"  ("Bequiet; 
hold  your  tongue!")  And  then  the  talk 
would  begin  again,  soft  and  low,  for  fear  of 
the  dreaded  coiApariaon ;  and  I  would  Hall 
again  to  ^eepw 

Round  the  camp  tires  they  have  their  own 
»mple  stories  to  tell,  then-  somewhat  ticavy 
}ok4B  to  cneck ;  and  little  serves  to  sec  them 
off  in  continuous  roars  of  laughter.  3ome  of 
them  are  very  good  mimics,  and  among  them, 
as  among  a  party  of  travellers  with  ourselves, 


there  is  alwaj-s  some  less  fortunate  individna4 
who  is  made  the  butt  of  all  the  jokes,  and 
on  whose  head  is  placed  tiie  blame_of  all  the 
mishaps  and  blunders  of  the  day. «  If  a 
paddle  or  punting-pole  has  fallen  into  the 
stream  and  been  canied  down,  or  a  pot  has 
been  broken,  or  a  sleepin^nst  has  fallen  to 
the  Water,  and  will  therefore  be  damp  and 
comfortless  for  the  night,  it  is  this  unfortu- 
nate individual  who  has  done  it  all,  and  he, 
poor  ffeUow,  gets  the  wet  mat  to  sleep  in, 
though  ever)'  one  knows  perfectly  well  he  was 
blameless  in  the  matter.  Zingoparwe,  a 
tanky,  good-natured,  but  soft,  fellow  was  the 
scapegoat  on  one  of  these  journeys.  And 
but  for  his  yielding  good-nature,  his  days 
must  have  been  rendered  bitter  and  Ms  nights 
miserable  by  the  incessant  joking  of  a  squat 
littie  fellow  with  a  big  head,  and  a  cross-cut, 
determined  face,  who  was  the  wag  of  the 
party.  His  inHtation^  of  Zingoparwe's  shrill, 
cracked  voioe  and  foolish  ideas,  constantly 
convulsed  the  rest  with  laughter,  and  have 
often  for  a  time  driven  gloomy  thoughts  from 
my  own  mind.  I  have  frequently  tliought 
how  different  would  have  been  the  lot  of  this 
httle  man  if  his  skin  had  been  white  instead 
of  coffee-coloured,  for  he  was  not  a  dark 
African,  and  if  he  had  had  the  good  forttme 
to  have  been  educated.  He  wm  not  fond  of 
work,  and  seemed  to  have  a  soul  above  the 
paddle,  as  if  conscious  he  was  fit  for  higher 
things.  He  was  frequently  ill  with  fever,  he 
said,  and  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe ; 
and  though  I  suspected  him,  I  never  pressed 
him  to  work,  as  his  irrepressible  humour  was 
the  life  of  the  pest  One  day,  when  I  had  shot  a 
pelican,  he  cut  off  the  lower  mandible  whi^ 
forms  the  poudi  of  that  bird,  and  which  is 
capable  of  enormous  distension  \  and  of  this 
he  formed  something  between  a  cap  and  a 
helmet,  and  wore  it  for  a  week.  No  harle- 
quin was  ever  half  so  absurdly  dressed  as  this 
native  Momus  in  his  ridiculous  mask. 

Lattsri^,  wlKtt  I  got  some  aid  from  an  inter- 
pretsr,  I  endeavonred  to  make  these  conver- 
sations take  a  graver  turn,  and,  as  I  best 
could,  tried  !n  communicate  a  few  ideas  that 
were  to  them  eatirdy  new,  and  ina«dibly 
stirmge.  These  were  chiefly  from  the  ffible 
— the  first  beginnings  of  the  human  race, 
on  sin,  the  resurrection,  the  future  life,  God, 
and  Jesus  Christ  his  Son.  The  last  expres- 
sion was  a  phrase  never  heard  by  them  be- 
fore, but  it  was  left  among  them.  By  such 
conversations  I  do  not  mean  that  there  was 
anything  like  preaching,  I  had  not  enough 
of  the  language  for  that,  and  it  would  be  a 
sanguine  deiusion  to  ^p^l^eyiCSCFe^e 
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or  perhaps  any  at  all,  from  the  scattering  of 
a  few  seeds  of  truth  on  the  unbroken  soH  of 
heathenism.  In  the  spiritual,  as  in  the  natural 
world,  niuch  labour  and  patience  and  long 
prehminary  toil  are  the  conditions  of  any 
fruit.  Sometimes  these  conversations  were 
broken  up  by  unexpected  laughter.  This 
was  prorably  due  to  some  fe^ul  mistake 
in  the  language ;  at  other  times,  and  more 
frequently^  they  would  listen  with  the  deepest 
attention,  and  then  each  would  look  into  his 
neigbboiu's  face  to  discover'  if  the  fears  or 
feelings  he  experienced  were  being  felt  by 
those  about  him.  After  a  short  silence,  the 
conversation  on  ordinary  subjects  would  be 
resumed;  or  each  would  take  up  his  mat 
and  try  to  drown  in  sleep  these  newly- 
awakened  thoughts.  Their  earnest  looks  at 
times  seemed  to  indicate  not  so  much  intel- 
lectual perception  as  moral  recognition  of  the 
truth.  Sin  and  death  are  everywhere  facts 
of  man's  experience,  and  the  probability,  at 
least,  of  a  future  life  is  also  a  &ct  which  his 
spiritual  nature  readily  admits.  Sunday  was 
the  chief  day  for  such  conversations.  I 
always  found  it  good  to  rest  on  that  day 
according  to  the  commandment.  It  re- 
freshes oneself  in  mind  and  body:  it  gives 
strength  to  the  men  to  start  on  the  following 
morning;  and  it  gives  leisure  to  speak  to 
these  poor  barbarians,  without  whose  help  it 
would  be  impossible  to  pass  through  the 
country,  and  whose  minds  are  as  yet  in  the 
darkest  spiritual  night. 

On  week-day  nights  weariness  from  the 
heavy  toils  of  die  day  and  satiety  £com  thdr 
meal  sooner  at:  later  overcome  Uie  group  of 
black  muscular  figures  who  dt  round  the 
fires,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  camp  presents 
only  the  appearance  of  a  number  of  objects, 
very  like  the  cocoons  of  some  gigantic  insects, 
lying  round  the  decaying  embers.  The 
sleepers  are  in  their  fumbos^  or  mats  woven 
from  the  fronds  of  a  small  palm.  Sleep  has 
done  for  them  what  it  does  for  the  civilised 
man  everywhere— closed  up  the  senses,  hood- 
winked the  soul,  and  drowned  the  cares  of 
the  day  in  deep  and  sweet  oblivion.  For 
you,  as  the  traveller,  if  you  have  no  white 
companioQ,.  there  are  two  things  now  to  do. 
Look  to  your  guns — ^for  in '  thu  kind  of  life 
you  mtist  have  them  constantly  with  you. 
Place  them  under  the  edge  of  your  mat  or 
blanket  to  protect  them  from  the  dew ;  and 
yet  so  place  them,  that  they  will  not  go  off 
during  the  night,  to  maim  or  murder  their 
owner.  And  having  done  this,  commend 
yourself  with  true  gratitude  and  confidence 
to  the  care  of  Him  whose  presence  fills  all 


space  -and  whose  unwearying  goodness  goes 
following  you  about  everywhere,  and  then, 
with  the  stars  above  j^ou  as  your  only 
watchers,  you  may  fall  mto  sleep  as  sweet 
and  secure  in  the  open  African  wilderness  as 
in  the  busiest  haunts  of  civilised  men. 

Cool  and  refreshing  slumbers  are  generally 
enjoyed  in  hot  countries  by  sleeping  under 
the  open  heaven ;  and  next  morning  you  will 
awake  vigorous  and  refreshed,  unless  some  of 
the  malarious  poison  is  already  mingling  with 
your  blood.  If  so,  you  are  restless  and 
feverish,  cross  and  ill-tempered  to  your  men, 
and  take  the  most  desponding  views  of 
human  afifairs,  even  to  the  length  of  cursing 
Africa  and  Africans  in  one  indiscriminate  and 
mighty  malediction.  And  thus  you  will  re- 
main, until  by  calomel,  quinine,  and  a  pro- 
fuse perspiration,  the  poison  has  been  expelled 
and  the  brain  relieved. 
'  The  awaking  is  damp.  The  grass  and 
bushes  are  all  glittering  with  the  plentifiil 
dew,  and  your  mosquito  curtain  is  hanging 
in  dripping  folds.  At  certain  seasons  also  a 
heavy  mist  ha^gs  on  the  riv€3: — caused  by  the 
temperature  of  the  air  being  mudi  lower 
than  that  of  the  water.  And  it  is  only 
after  an  efibrt  or  two  that  you  eme^ 
from  your  dry  and  warm  resting-place  into 
the  dewy  dawn.  And  before  you  do  so, 
it  will  be  but  right  that  you  silently  breathe 
your  thanks  in  the  ear  of  Him  who  has 
watched  over  you  in  the  helplessness  of 
sleep.  You  will  have  abundant  time  to  read 
your  Bible,  which  has  now  become  more  a 
true  companion  than  ever  as  you  sail  in  your 
canoe  up  the  river. 

Little  dresung  is  required— simply  becaase 
there  is  little  undressing.  A  wash  by  the 
river  side,  in  water  cool  and  refreshing,  you 
pull  on  your  boots  and  coat,  and  your  simple 
toilette  for  the  day  is  complete.  You  can 
breakfast  before  starting,  or  go  on  imme- 
diately till  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  and  theo 
stop  for  a  couple  of  hours,  when  you  go  on 
again  till  sunset.  There  is  the  paddling  and 
the  punting  of  the  day  before :  there  are  the 
long  walls  of  festooned  reeds,  or  the  over- 
shadowed tree-fringed  banks  of  mimosas, 
sycamores,  and  kigelias :  there  are  the  grassy 
islands :  there  are  the  occasional  villages  and 
the  staring  natives.  And  on  the  qtiieter  pact  of 
the  river,  and  still  in  increasmg  number,  are 
the  crocodiles — sometimes  by  ones  or  tff(»i 
sometimes  by  twenties  or  thirties — a  honid 
muster,  all  sunning  themselves  on  the  baak 
or  sand-spits,  and,  to  the  unpractised  eye, 
looking  like  so  many  trunks  of  trees  left  by 
Ijie  receding  river.    They  ^io^y^e^j5|3^[^ 
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as  you  approach  they  will  noiselessly  glide 
in  the  safe  depths  below.  A  rifle-ball  sent 
among  them  before  they  are  aware  of  danger 
produces  a  frightful  commotion,  as  they 
throw  themselves  down  the  bank  into  the 
water,  in  pell  mell  confusion,  alarm,  and 
anger.  The  mischief  done  by  the  crocodile 
is  very  great ;  probably  not  a  day  passes  that 
many  lives  are  not  lost  on  some  of  the  rivers 
'hy  Aie  sneaking  rapacity  and  amphibious 
tricks  of  these  dangerous  brutes.  It  is  one 
of  those  few  animals  for  the  death  of  which 
no  pity  or  regret  is  felt.    There  are  several 


creatures  of  this  class — the  snake  in  all  its 
forms  is  also  one.  Black  African  and  white 
European  alike  feel  a  kind  of  grim  satisfaC' 
tion  when  the  earth  is  rid  of  their  presence 
by  one  less.  On  what  this  feeling  rests  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  say.  It  is  not  the  idea 
of  mere  danger,  for  there  are  other  animals  as 
dangerous  as  the  crocodile.  Perhaps  form 
and  structure  have  something  to  do  with  this 
intense  dislike — and  yet,  poor  brute,  he  is  aa 
he  is  made.  Nevertheless,  he  has  an  ill  look ; 
which  expression  is  a  Scotticism,  if  you  please, 
but  will  also  convey  much  meaning  to  all 
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Scots.  No  one  who  has  Seen  the  eye  of  an 
angry  crocodile  within  a  few  yards  of  him 
will  easily  forget  its  savage  glare,  or  the  cold 
sinister  expression  which  constantly  falls  from 
that  pupil  of  yellowish  green.  No  one,  I 
think,  can  look  at  that  eye  without  a  curious 
mixture  of  fear,  dislike,  and  horror.  Still  I 
think  I  have  seen  its  analogue  in  the  human 
face,  though  fortunately  only  on  rare  occa- 
sions. 

Eyes  might  form  an  amusing  and  instructive 
study ;  and  I  generally  paid  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  their  expression  in  the  animals 
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that  were  new  to  me.  In  contrast  to  the 
malicious  light  expressed  in  that  reptilian 
look,  the  puzzled,  nonplussed  -stare  of  the 
hippopotamus  is  always  amusing,  «f  you  sud- 
denly come  upon  him  without  giving  him 
time  to  collect  his  senses.  The  eye  of  the 
fish-eagle  seemed  always  to  indicate  an  extra- 
ordinary mixture  of  indomitable  courage  and 
mildness.  This  bird  was  often  shot  as  food 
for  the  men ;  and  everything  but  fear  seemed 
to  be  expressed  in  that  clear  round  eye,  even 
when  it  was  being  closed  in  death.  It  seemed, 
further,  to  possess  an  expression  of  generous 
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lepioach,  as  much  a&  to  say, "  Well,  you  might 
have  done  better  than  this — deprive  me  of 
dear  life  when  I  have  never  harmed  you." 
The  weak,  foojish  expression  of  the  flamingo, 
the  pelican,  and  the  histrionic  duck,  is  also 
a  well-marked  characteristic  of  each  of  them. 

In  the  shallow  water  on  the  sand-pits,  or 
on  the  banks  of  little  reedy  islands,  you  will 
see  the  graceful  heron  and  crane  in  many 
varieties,  not  gregarious,  but  genmlly  solitary 
and  sad'looktQg.  He  has  a  lean  aiid  hungry 
look,  and  8udh  birds  are  dangoKHis  when 
wounded,  because  the  tallest  o(  uem  is  abmit 
five  feet  high,  and  armed  with  a  bill  long  and 
strong,  and  nearly  triangular,  like  a  bayonet, 
and  if  you  are  not  wary  he  will  strike  to  the 
effiision  of  blood,  and  even  to  a  serious 
wound.  There  are  many  smaller  species ; 
some  snow  white,  some  blue  and  white  and 
grey,  and  all  marked  by  that  buoyant  flight 
that  belongs  to  all  the  heron  race. 

Overhead  there  are  flocks  of  sailing  peli- 
cans— gregarious  birds,  with  great  capacity  of 
pouch,  great  spread  of  wing,  a  sailing  flight 
and  of  size  of  a  full-grown  swan ;  not 
bad  to  eat  at  any  tim^  and  spedally  good 
when  you  have  nothing  else  to  eat  Some- 
times you  come  upon  a  numba*  of  them  rest- 
ing on  the  bank  at  noon  or  sunset.  At  a 
distance,  from  their  habit  of  resting,  or  sitting 
down,  on  their  short  legs,  they  look  like  a 
flock  of  sheep  rather  than  a  flodc  of  birds. 
There  are  far  showier  birds  on  the  river,  but, 
from  their  size  and  whiteness,  the  pelicans 
are  always  conspicuous  objects.  There  is 
also  the  ParO-Afiicaii*,  that  walks  on  yielding 
surface,  of  floating  and  growing  leaves  and 
grass,  with  as  much  ease  as  other  birds  do 
on  solid  land.  It  is  a  small,  gentle  bird, 
about  &e  size  of  a  pigeon,  but  raised  on  a 
pair  of  extraordinary  stilts  of  I^s,  and  fur- 
nished with  four  toes  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  rest  of  its  body,  but  which  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  walking  on  the  floating  vegetation 
very  well.  This  bird  is  a  true  feature  omitho- 
logically  of  African  tropical  rivers.  It  is 
described  in  works  on  natural  history  as 
quarrelsome  and  noisy;  but  unjustly  so.  It 
is  quiet  and  gentle,  in  comparisoD,  at  least, 
with  its  noifty,  screaiqing,  restless  neighbour, 
the  grey  plover,  so  common  on  all  the  rivers. 
If  there  is  a  moment  when  you  axe  hunting 
and  wish  to  be  quiet  and  hidden  from  the 
ntMice  of  living  thii^  on  land  or  water,  that 
is  the  moment  tlus  troublesome  bird,  bent  on 
mischief,  will  come  wheeling  overhead  and 
set  up  its  scream  of  alarm,  and  thus  vaake  all 
birds  and  beasts  in  (he  neighbourhood  aware , 
of  your  presence. 


In  hot,  quiet  noons,  the  smooth  and  glassy 
surface  of  the  river  is  often  broken  by  huge, 
black,  rounded  masses,  that,  at  a  distance, 
look,  like  polished  boulders  of  basalt — where, 
from  the  configuration  of  the  country,  basalt 
can  hardly  be..  These  are  hippopotami  bask- 
ing or  sleeping  in  the  sun  or  shallow  sand- 
spits,  half  in  half  out  the  water,  enjoying  a 
truly  amphibious  life,  a  bath  below  and  the 
warm  sun  above.  If  you  approach  quietly, 
and  awaken,  them  by  a  rifle-shot,  the  huge 
terror  with  which  these  sleeping  masses 
staft  into  life  and  plunge  into  die  dee^ 
waters  is  half  fearful,  half  ludicrous.  Cuvier 
describes  the  hippopotamus  as  displaying 
much  ferocity  and  stupidity.  Stupid  he  may 
be,  and  is ;  ferocious  he  is  not,  except  when 
very  brutally  dealt  with,-  Timidity,  rather 
than  ferocity,  is  his  most  marked  feature,  and 
he  is  best  described  as  an  innocent  monster. 
His  hairless  body,  ridiculously  short  legs, 
great  belly  approaching  the  ground,  and 
much  in  the  way  <rf  his  running,  his  broad, 
flattened  muzzle,  his  eyes  projec^ng.  and  sur- 
mounted by  mere  tufts  of  ears,  aijd  his  general 
puncheon-like  outline,  terminated  by  a  ludi- 
crous little  twig  of  a  tail,  produce  an  appear- 
ance that  excites  laughter,  but  never  fear, 
unless  you  happen  to  meet  him  in  the  middle 
of  the  river  when  he  is  excited,  champing  the 
water  and  throwing  it  about  with  lus  huge 
jaws  in  quantities  suflicient  to  swamp  a  soudl 
canoe; — then,  if  he  is  very  angry,  be  may 
take  the  whole  side  out  of  your  fraU  -craft,  or 
divide  it  in  two  by  a  single  bite,  or  turn  it 
upside  down  by  the  slightest  possible  push. 

As  the  day  grows,  so  does  -tilte  heat,  and 
the  glowing  rays  descend  with  a  fervour  that 
makes  the  hard  wood  of  the  canoe  disagree- 
ably hot  to  touch ;  ^n-barrels  and  articles  of 
metal  are  hotto:  still.  If  the  canoe  be  wide 
enough  to  admit  of  a  little  rude  erection  of 
grass  and  reeds,  in  the  shape  of  an  awning, 
some  protection  will  thus  be  afibrded ;  but  if 
this  is  not  practicable,  as  in  the  smallest 
canoes,  there  is  the  alternative  to  sit  still  and 
be  as  cool  as  circumstances  will  admit — seeing 
that  so  soon  as  the  thermometer  has  reached 
130^  or  140''  in  the  sun,  both  the  sun  in  the 
heavens  and  the  mercury  in  the  tube  will 
begin  to  descend.  The  greatest  heat,  how- 
ever, is  not  at  noon,  but  between  two  and 
three  o'clock,  after  which  the  slanting  beams 
lose  their  force  and  the  cool  of  ev^ing  is 
conung  on. 

Such  and  so  monotonous,  as  most  of  my 
readers  will  imagine,  are  tiie  general  features 
of  river  travel  in  Central  Alrica,    It  would 

certainly  not  suit  the  modem  touristpf  the  cjMK-iil  ^ 
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tinental  type ;  it  would  be  very  likely  to  drive 
him  mad  in  a  very  short  time.  But  after 
having  tried  all  the  means  of  locomotion  that 
men  use  for  traversing  the  uirface  of  this  earth 
— the  camel  only  excepted — I  can  aver  that 
there  are  less  interesting  modes  of  travel  than 
on  an  African  river  by  canoe.  I  say  nothing 
about  the  comfort,  for  we  have  left  all  that 
sort  of  thing  behind.  I  will  further  admit 
that,  if  it  were  not  for  the  moral  ends  to  be 


accomplished,  one  or  two  joiimeys  of  this 
sort  would  be  enough  to  satisfy  most.  But 
with  a  definite  purpose,  and  the  knowledge 
that  you  are  certainly  clearing  the  way  for  a 
better  state  of  things,  and  helping  to  bring 
in  the  dawn  of  the  better  day  of  Gospel  light 
— there  is  a  measure  of  enjoyment  even  with 
all  the  discomfort  in  canoe  voyaging  on 
AMcan  rivers. 

JAMES  STEWART. 


MERCY  AND  NOT  SACRIFICE. 

'Fori  dsrind  mercy,  and  not  ucrifics:  and  the  knovrledge  of  God  more  than  bDrat-offerings."— -HoflBA  ti.  6. 


THE  commencement  of  this  chapter  fol- 
lows on  in  close  connection  with  the 
words,  *'  In  their  affliction  th^  wilt  seek  me 
early."  By  one  of  those  beautiful  apostrophes 
so  common  in  Hebrew  poetry,  the  prophet 
suddenly  turns  to  the  utterance  of  a  resolu- 
tion in  harmony  with  the  divine  menace  just 
pronounced.  Speaking  as  the  representative 
of  the  people  whose  sins  he  has  been  rebuk- 
ing, himself  a  sinner,  though  condemning  sin 
and  reproving  the  sinful,  he  says,  "  Come 
and  let  us  return  unto  the  Lord :  for  He  hath 
torn,  and  He  will  heal  us';  He  hath  smitten 
and  He  will  bind  us  up,"  thereby  acknow- 
ledging the  "  offence  "  and  the  "  affliction  "  of 
which  he  had  before  spokai,  and  inviting  his 
nation  to  "  seek  "  the  Lord. 

He  thea  continues — "After  two  days  will 
He  revive  us :  in  the  third  day  He  will  raise 
us  up,  and  we  shall  live  in  his  sight."  Many 
o£  the  earliest  commentators  have  seen  in  this 
language  a  distinct  prophecy  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  our  Lord.  I  can  scarcely  bring  my- 
self so  to  regard  it  Certainly  I  do  not  think 
we  are  warranted  in  assuming  that  the  pro* 
phet  Hosea  had  the  faintest  idea  of  any  such 
fulfihnent;  but  that  the  Holy  Ghost  may 
have  intraided  some  such  allusion  in  the 
words  spoken,  we  are  of  course  able  neither 
to  affirm  nor  to  deny.  All  that  we  can 
observe  is  the  occurrence  of  this  pzomise  in 
the  writings  of  the  i^ophet,  and  ue  fact  of 
an  event  corresponding  to  it  in  the  life  of 
our  Lord.  To  decide  how  iar  the  one 
answers  to  the  other,  how  far  the  one  fore- 
told the  other,  how  ^  the  one  was  fulfilled 
in  the  other,  is  the  province  of  faith  and  of 
faith  alone.  We  may,  however,  add  this  much, 
that  in  all  the  history  of  the  chosen  people 
there  is  no  other  event  but  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  that  can  claim  to  have  any  sort  of 
analogy  to  this  promise,  and  that  consequently 


so  far,  his  resurrection  stands  alone  in  relation 
to  it 

For  myself,  however,  I  should  be  disposed 
to  regard  ^e  matter  in  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent light.  I  believe  that  what  the  prophet 
here  declares  is  a  great  spiritual  truth, — it  re- 
veals a  fact  in  the  providence  of  God,  and 
discloses  a  principle  in  his  method  of  dealing 
with  man.  The  state  implied  is  a  state  of 
death,  the  state  promised  is  one  ot  life,  the 
condition  which  connects  the  two  is  that  of 
returning  to-  the  Lord  ;  in  fact,  the  principle 
enunciated  is  that  declared  in  our  Lord's  own 
words,  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life, 
he  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead, 
yet  shall  he  live."  Or  again, "  He  that  heareth 
my  words,  and  believeth  on  Him  that  sent 
me,  hath  everlasting  life.**  I  believe  the  pro- 
phet emphatically  declared  this  truth  and 
enunciated  this  principle  at  least  in  ^erm ; 
that  he  regarded  man's  spiritual  condition  as 
dead,  that  he  affirmed  the  gift  of  spiritual  life 
to  be  directly  and  immediately  contingent 
upon  the  act  of  turning  to  God,  that  God  was 
the  sole  author  of  such  lifi^  and  that  the  law 
of  its  operation  was  to  work  without  delay 
upon  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  implied.  I 
believe,  further,  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
was  in  act  the  highest  possible  enunciation  of 
this  law,  the  greatest  possible  pledge  of  its 
operation,  the  most  »gnal  proof  of  its  validi^ ; 
and  I  believe  that  thus  Uiere  was  invdved  in 
Hosea's  words  a  truth  of  which  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  was  the  highest  illustration  and ' 
fulfilment;  that  so  far  he  truly  prophesied  here 
of  his  resurrection,  because  he  declared  in 
germ  the  very  principle  of  it.  In  the  same 
way  I  believe  that  Job,  when  he  exclaimed, ' 
*'  I  know  that  my  redeemer  liveth,"  instead  of 
unconsciously  prophesying  of  the  Lord's  resur- 
rection, consciously  enunciated  truth  of. 
which  that  resurrecti(B»g,^|gy^i^p(fe^|@E€^le 
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dence  and  illustration.  While  I  do  not  deny 
the  possibili^of.undeTStanding  and  interpret- 
ing his  words  and  those  (tf  the  prophet  other- 
wise, I  yet  think  that  to  do  so  necessitates 
a  very  mechanical  view  of  inspiration,  and  one 
less  conversant  with  reason  and  analogy  than 
that  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  suggest. 

But,  to  proceed,  the  prophet  says  further, 
"  Then  shall  we  know,  if  we  follow  on  to  know 
the  Lord  :  his  going  forth  is  prepared  as  the 
morning ;  and  He  shall  come  luito  us  as  the 
rain,  as  the  latter  and  former  rain  unto  the 
earth."  This  is  likewise  a  marvellous  enume- 
ration of  gospel  truths,  that  the  resurrection 
of  the  new  man  shall  be  followed  up  and 
confirmed  by  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  which 
shall  come  down*  upon  the  thirsty  heart  like 
rain  upon  the  pardied  soil.  Spiritual  truth 
is  one  and  entire ;  It  is  uniform  in  spite  of 
the  diversity  of  its  manifestations.  God  did 
not  invent  a  new  theory  of  religion  when  He 
gave  Christianity  to  man,  but  He  reasserted  in 
a  fuller,  more  developed,  and  more  personal 
manner  the  very  same  principles  and  tmths 
that  He  had  declared  in  germ  to  patriarchs 
and  prophets  of  old.  The  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  was  the  God  whom  Christ 
declared  as  the  Father  who  would  be  wor- 
shipped in  spirit  and  in  truth,  because  He  was 
the  God  who  could  only  be  known  by  faith. 
And  in  like  manner  the  Apostle  said  that 
through  Christ  we  all  have  access  hy  one 
Spirit  unto  the  Father.  To  come  to  God 
through  Christ  is  the  highest  act  of  faith, 
because  it  implies  belief  in  all  the  promises 
and  the  dealings  of  God,  and  it  can  only 
be  performed  by  the  help  of  the  Spirit, 
because  we  are  of  ourselves  powerless  to  be- 
lieve. 

This  powerlessness  is  forthwith  vividly 
declared,  for  by  another  apostrophe  the 
prophet  exclaims  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
"  O  Ephraim,  what  shall  I  do  unto  thee  ?  O 
Judah,  what  shall  I  do  unto  thee  ?  for  your 
goodness  is  as  a  morning  cloud,  and  as  the 
early  dew  it  goeth  away."  The  resolution 
made  in  adversity  is  broken  in  prosperity ; 
the  vows  that  were  breathed  in  affliction  are 
foigotten  when  it  is  past  The  noon-day  sun 
•of  common  life  has  scattered  the  morn- 
ing clouds  and  dried  the  early  dew ;  and 
such  thoughts,  brethren,  have  a  pointed 
application  to  ourselves  now,  for  this  day 
last  year  a  terrible  blow  was  hanging  over 
England.*  Tuesday  next  is  the  anniversary  of 
that  never-to-be-forgotten  loth  of  December, 
when  for  once  the  heart  of  the  whole  nation 


*  That  Mmoa  wm  pmcked  »t  the  date  aBtiartad  hj  the 
text. 


was  poured  forth  in  prayer  as  the  heart  of 
one  man,  when  the  sorrow-stridcen  princess 
walked  in  meekness  and  homility  to  the 
village  church,  and  offered  there  the  prayer 
of  £uth  which,  according  to  the  Lord's  pro- 
mise, saved  the  sick.  Let  us  pray,  ray 
brethren,  that  the  memory  of  those  dark 
days  may  never  be  wiped  from  our  recollec- 
tion, nor  3ret  from  his  for  whose  sake  they 
came. 

But  to  this  end  there  is  need  of  constant 
warning,  for  so  it  is  written  :  "  Therefore  have 
I  hewed  them  by  the  prophets,  I  have  slain 
them  by  the  words  of  my  mouth."  God 
left  not  himself  without  witness ;  He  raised 
up  a  class  of  men  who  stand  alone  in  the 
world's  history  to  bear  testimony  to  himself; 
and  there  can  be  no  truer  criterion  of  the 
effect  of  their  words  and  of  their  influence  on 
the  society  of  their  day,  than  the  opposition 
they  encountered  and  the  persecution  with 
which  they  were  assailed.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  their  object  was  good  and  their 
cause  righteous,  but  they  roused  the  conscious- ! 
ness  of  sin,  and  that  was  fatal.  It  was  with 
those  to  whom  they  were  sent,  as  it  was  wkh  St 
Paul.  "For  I  was  alive,"  he  says,  "without  the 
law  once ;  but  when  the  commandment  came, 
sin  revived,  and  I  died ; "  and  thus  with 
Israel — the  words  of  the  prophets  hewed 
them,  the  words  of  the  Lord's  mouth  slew 
them.  It  was  under  the  severity  of  this  dis- 
cipline that  the  prophet  himself  vats  taught 
to  say,  "  Thy  judgments  are  as  the  light  that ' 
goeth  forth."  It  is  in  the  lightning-flash  of 
the  divine  chastisements  that  we  see  the 
nature  of  our  ways,  like  travellers  who  thread 
by  night  their  difficult  and  dangerous  road 
through  a  mountain  pass.  | 

I  have  thus  followed  step  by  step  the  line 
of  the  prophet's  thought  that  brings  me  to 
the  text :  "  For  I  desired  mercy,  and  not 
sacrifice ;  and  the  knowledge  of  God  more 
than  bumt-off'erings."  This  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  great  moral  revelations  of 
prophecy.  The  first  enunciation  of  the 
truth  is  found  in  the  question  Samuel  put  to 
Saul,  "  Hath  the  Lord  as  great  delight  in ' 
burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices  as  in  obeying 
the  voice  of  the  Lord  ?  Behold,  to  obey  is 
better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than  the 
fat  of  rams."  Then  we  meet  with  the  same 
thought  in  the  penitent  words  of  David, ' 
"  Thou  desirest  not  sacrifice,  else  would  I 
give  it  thee ;  but  thou  delightest  not  in  burnt- 
offerings."  And  in  like  manner  the  teaching 
of  Hosea  was  confirmed  by  that  of  Isaiah ; 
*'  To  what  purpose  is  the  multitude  of  your 
sacrifices  unto  me,  saith  the  Lord ;  I  am  fiill 
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of  the  bnrnt-offerings  of  rams  and  the  iat  of 
fed  beasts ;  and  I  delight  not  in  the  blood  of 
bullocks,  or  of  lambs,  or  of  he-goats."  In 
this  respect  prophecy  seems  to  hold  that 
mid-position  in  morals  between  the  law  and 
the  gospel  which  it  also  held  in  time.  The 
lav,  when  interpreted  literally  and  carnally 
merely  as  a  law,  could  not  fail  to  lead  men  off 
OD  a  false  issue.  It  needed  the  distinctly 
^liritual  interpretation  that  was  given  to  it  by 
pophecy. 

Thus  the  function  and  office  of  prophecy  in 
the  Jewish  Church  was  a  very  remarkable  one. 
It  took  its  stand  clearly  and  firmly  on  the 
law  (the  first  words  of  Isaiah  were  but  an 
echo  of  the  last,  or  almost  the  last,  words  of 
Moses),  and  yet  it  reached  forth  and  de- 
veloped itself  into  new,  and  original,  and 
independent  realms  of  thought.  So  that 
the  relation  of  the  prophets  to  the  Law  of 
Moses  in  the  Old  Testament  is  not  at  all 
unlike,  but  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Epistles 
to  the  Gospels  in  the  New.  One  could  not 
Iwve  predicated  or  foreseen  the  development 
of  the  law  which  was  manifested  in  prophecy 
any  more  than  one  could  have  escpected  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  to  have  followed  from 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  and  yet  each  was  the 
actual  historical  result  of  the  other.  Nor 
must  we  forget  that  this  particular  sentiment, 
which  we  may  well  regard  as  emphatically 
the  prophetic  sentiment,  was  especially  in- 
dorsed by  our  Lord  in  his  arguments  witix  the 
Pharisees,  and  appealed  to  by  Him  as  illus- 
trating and  establishing  the  wisdom  of  his 
own  conduct  on  two  separate  occasions.  And 
it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  prin- 
ciple thus  enunciated  by  the  prophets  as  a 
spiritual  interpretation  of,  and  supplement  to, 
the  law,  exhibited  not  only  the  p-eparation  for 
the  go^;>el,  but  the  essential  element  in  the 
life  and  work  of  Christ  In  his  life  there  were 
conspicuously  displayed  both  mercy  and 
sacrifice,  and  in  his  death  we  see  the  highest 
act  of  mercy  passing  into  and  taking  the  form 
of  sacrifice,  and  the  highest  act  of  sacrifice 
consisting  in  and  involving  the  greatest  act  of 
mercy.  Indeed,  this  principle  opens  out  to 
us  an  entirely  new  conception  of  sacrifice  as 
being  not  a  mere  arbitraiy  price  paid  for  the 
accomplishment  of  some  arbitrary  purpose, 
but  the  fullest  exUbitiDn  of  an  eternal  law  of 
which  the  foundation  is  love,  and  the  ultimate 
purpose  mercy.  Compare,  for  example,  the 
ideas  inherent  in  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  and 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  the  one  a  costly  offering 
to  appease  the  relentless  fury  of  the  gods,  and 
the  other  a  voluntary  laying  down  of  the  life 
which  had  been  already  spent  in  acts  of 


mer<^  in  accordance  with  the  principle  ex- 
pressed in  the  words,  "Greater  love  hath  no 
man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life 
for  his  friends."  If  it  is  true  that  God  will 
have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice,  then  it  is  the 
only  way  in  which  we  can  interpret  his 
acceptance  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross. 
It  was  a  transcendent  act  of  mercy,  and 
m  its  bein^  an  adequate  human  exhibi- 
tion of  divme  mercy  consisted  its  meri- 
torious value  as  a  sacrifice.  But  we  must 
dwell  for  a  while  on  the  practical  bearing  of 
this  prindple,  "  I  desired  mercy,  and  not  sacri- 
fice ;  and  the  knowledge  of  God  more  than 
burnt-offering"  It  is  of  eternal  import  and 
of  undying  significance,  and  yet  men  are  slow 
to  learn  it.  God  desires  righteousness  in 
actions,  justice  and  mercy  in  deeds,  and  men 
bring  Him  punctiliousness  in  worslup.  They 
go  to  church,  and  think  thereby  to  whitewash 
a  defective  life.  They  regard  a  rel^ous  ex- 
terior and  3.  profession  of  holiness  as  sufficient 
compensation  for  shortcomings  in  temper,  in 
charity,  in  just  dealing,  in  puri^,  and  the- 
like.  There  is  a  very  deep-rooted  tendenqr 
in  men  under  the  gospel  as  well  as  under  the 
law  to  regard  rehgious  services  as  possessed 
in  themselves  of  an  intrinsic  value,  as,  in  fact, 
ends  rather  than  means.  People  forget  the 
truth  that  it  is  really  a  far  harder  thing  to  live 
than  it  is  to  die,  and  that  the  object  of  our 
being  sent  into  this  world  is  not  only  to 
prepare  for  death  and  for  existence  in  another, 
but  to  learn  how  to  live  here;  It  cannot  be 
that  God's  precious  gift  of  life  is  to  be  prac- 
tically disparaged  and  depreciated  by  being 
made  a  sort  of  prelude  merely  to  death,  and 
not  to  be  developed  and  used  with  aU  our 
powers  and  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  Among 
all  the  sciences  there  is  none  worthy  of  so 
high  a  place  as  the  science  of  lif^  and  the 
science  of  life  consists  in  the  art  of  learn- 
ing how  to  live.  And  surely  the  art  of  learn- 
ing how  to  live  is  something  more  than 
trying  to  make  religion  a  sort  of  parenthesis 
in  life,  and  making  the  parenthesis  as  long  as 
we  can.  To  my  mind  the  science  of  Ufe 
consists  in  acting  always  on  the  highest  prin- 
ciples as  in  the  continual  presence  of  Him 
who  is  invisible,  in  acting  from  the  purest 
motives,  and  with  a  single  eye  to  his  glory 
in  makung  the  most  of  every  opportunity,  in 
doing  everything  to  the  best  effect,  and  put- 
ting everything  to  the  best  purpose,  in  breath- 
ing the  atmosphere  of  heaven  in  the  midst  of 
tiie  society  of  earth,  and  infusing  the  sweet- 
ness of  a  sanctified  and  Christ-like  heart  into 
all  the  employments  and  'relations  of  life. 
And  who,  my  friends,  is  sufficient  for  thesft. 
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things?  I  confess  with  sorrow  and  shame 
that  I  am  not  if  you  are.  Lastly,  I  cannot 
but  regard  it  as  an  unsatisfactory  sign  of  the 
times,  indicative  of  retrograde  thought  and 
emotion  rather  than  of  progress,  that  the  most 
popular  development  of  the  religious  instinct 
in  our  day  is  one  that  is  in  contrast  to,  rather 
than  in  harmony  with,  the  principle  here 
enunciated  by  the  prophet.  For  its  tendency 
is  to  throw  into  greater  prominence  the  act  of 
worship,  to  make  it  more  fonnal  and  obtrusive, 
to  overlay  it  with  more  imposing  ceremonial, 
and  to  claim  for  its  highest  expression  a  dis- 
tinctly sacrificial  character.  These  two  prin- 
ciples must  ever  contend  for  supremacy  in 
the  mind  md  heart  of  man,  mercy  and  the 
knowledge  of  God,  sacrifice  and  ttie  formal 


act  of  worship.  The  one,  however  good  as  a 
means,  is  worthless  as  an  end ;  the  cme  is 
valueless  without  tlie  otherj  the  one  is  but  the 
sign  or  symbol  of  the  other ;  may  readily  be 
confounded  with  and  mistaken  for  the  other, 
is  too  often  substituted  for  the  other.  But 
the  truest  interpretation  of  the  law,  the 
noblest  teaching  of  the  prophets,  and  the 
clearest  revelation  of  the  gospel  as  given  in 
the  doctrine  and  example,  in  the  life  and 
death  of  Christ,  is  this,  that  mercy  is  itself 
sacri6ce,  that  the  knowledge  of  God  is  eternal 
life,  and  that  to  love  Him  with  all  the  heart, 
and  with  all  the  mind,  and  with  all  the  soul, 
and  with  all  the  strength,  and  to  love  oui 
neighbour  as  ourself,  is  more  than  all  burnt* 
offerings  and  sacrifices,    leathes  Stanley. 


ABOUT  BUNYAN  AND  HIS  "PILGRIM." 


A GREAT  writer  of  fiction  in  one  place  ; 
yields  himself  to  the  fancy  that  the ! 
characters  he  had  created  take  actual  shape ' 
and  existence,  and  walk  into  the  room  beside 
him,  and  converse  with  him.  He  says  he 
had  sometimes  seen  their  very  counterparts 
in  actual  life  before,  and  had  been  in  doubt 
for  a  mom«it  between  the  picture  in  the  | 
mind  and  the  individual  presented  to  actual  j 
vision.  But  this  writer  was  observant  more 
than  imaginative,  a  methodic  realist,  who 
made  but  slight  efiorl  at  doing  more  th^ 
painting  the  world  as  he  saw  it,  for  its  re- 
proof; who  walked,  a  free  man,  through 
"  Vanity  Fair,"  and  seemingly  saw  men  but 
as  puppets ;  and  was  almost  content  if  the 
picture  were  but  faithful  and  recognisable. 
How  much  more  difficult  to  idealise  and 
spiritualise  it  all,  faithfully  to  run  through 
human  life  and  human  destiny  the  silver 
thread  of  Christian  experience  and  &ith,  and 
thus  subdue  and  beautify  it, — to  give  shape 
to  great  abstractions,  and  spiritual  qualities, 
and  so  individualise  them  by  sheer  force  of 
imagination  that  they  become  as  real  and 
familiar  to  the  child  as  are  its  daily  playmates, 
and  remain  great,  precious,  and  even  wonder- 
working presences  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
men  and  women,  the  most  ignorant  and  the 
most  learned  alike.  John  Bunyan,  if  he  did 
not  create  a  new  world,  he  peopled  a  realm 
with  men  and  women  that  can  never  die. 
What  Thackeray  entertained  himself  with  for 
apassing  moment— summoning  up  before  him 
the  shadowy  groups  that  had  erewhile  roamed 
t<^ther  in  dim  outline  in.  his  brain, — ^John 


Bunyan  has  made  possible  for  one  and  all  of 
us,  in  regard  to  infinitely  higher  subjects  and 
characters.  The  dim  terrors,  the  sore  tempta- 
rions,  the  awful  burdens  and  fears  that  spring 
from  a  sense  of  sin;  the  difficulties,  the  toils 
and  sorrows  of  the  Christian  life,  as  well  as 
its  inefiable  }oys,  are  they  not  ^1  brought 
near  ami  made  most  real  to  us  by  his  exam- 
ples ?  Have  we  not  met  Pliable,  with  forlorn 
look,  all  bespattered,  just  as  he  has  struggled 
out  of  the  Slough  of  Despond,  on  the  "  side 
of  the  slough  next  to  his  own  house  ?"  Have 
we  not  stood  awhile  with  Christian  under  the 
Hill  Difficulty,  or  at  the  Wicket-gate ;  seen  his 
burden  roll  from  off  his  shoulders ;  heard  the 
Interpreter,  and  hung  upon  his  wise  words; 
talked  with  Formalist  and  Hypocrisy;  listened 
with  divided  mind  for  a  moment  to  the 
counsels  of  Civility  and  Worldly-wiseman ; 
been  puzzled  l^  the  ways  of  Mr.  By-ends; 
beguiled  by  the  easy,  oily  words  of  Talkative 
— that  "  tall  man,  who  look*t  somthing  more 
comely  at  a  distance  then  near  at  hand ;'  *  been 
in  Doubting  Castle  for  a  little  while;  got 
heart  in  times  of  despondency  from  Hope- 
ful, or  Faithful,  or  leant  lovingly  on  Great- 
heart  ;  been  in  doubt  over  the  attractions  of 
Passion  and  Patience;  and  seen  the  Delec- 
table Mountains,  even  though  afar  off?  It 
is  all  so  simple  and  real — the  child,  in  glad 
acquiescence  reads  it  as  a  tale,  and  sees  but 
little  of  its  sublime  depths  of  idea  ;  but  when 
he  becomes  a  man,  in  his  measure  he  appro* 
priates  this ;  and  yet  the  characters  lose 
nought  of  that  indefinable  first  charm,  but  re- 
main as  true  and  attractive  as  Jt^^y  Vl£]i^ 
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call  the  **  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  a  work  of  art, 
we  seem  to  disturb  ordinary  classifications; 
(or  its  rare  power  lies  in  its  utter  naturalness, 
the  unconscious  spontaneity  and  grace  that, 
as  it  were,  touch  it  throughout  with  natural 
hues,  like  to  a  tree  or  a  flower.  It  is  wholly 
unartifidal ;  it  was  not  composed,  but  created ; 
it  rather  grew  than  was  made.  Its  influence 
cannot  be  measured.  After  the  Bible,  it  has 
been  perhaps  most  potent  factor  in  Chris- 
tian culture ;  uniting  and  drawing  together  in 
sympathy  the  varied  sects  of  Christendom, 
where  an  exact  treatise,  however  eloquent, 
however  able,  would  only  have  divided  them. 
What  wonder,  then,  that  editions  of  this  sub- 
lime book  pour  from  the  press  in  all  imagin- 
able forms ;  that  all  Churches  subscribe  to  it 
with  love  and  heartiness,  however  much  they 
may  exdade  each  other's  formulas  and  con- 
iessions,  and  can  gather  around  it  and  forget 
minor  differences  ? 

It  is  now  fulty  two  hundred  years  since 
Bunyan,  in  1672,  walked  out  of  Bedford  Jail, 
where,  imprisoned  for  preaching  the  gospel, 
he  wrote  the  first  part  of  his  sublime  allegory. 
**  The  Den  "  on  which  he  says  he  lighted  is 
Bedford  Jail,  which,  as  Dean  Stanley  luis  said, 
is  the  chief  or  indeed  the  only  title  that  the 
town  of  Bedford  has  to  universal  and  ever- 
lasting fame.  Pilgrims  come  to  Bedford  from 
all  parts  of  the  civilised  world  to  look  on  the 
spot  where  he  was  confined,  on  the  meering- 
faouse  where  he  preached,  and  the  relics  of 
Inmthat  are  still  preserved  in  the  places  where 
<^  old  he.  lived,  and  went  about  known  as 
John  Bunyan,  brazier,"  by  which  calling  he 
loved  to  designate  himself  after  others  had 
named  him  '*  Bisbop  "  Bunyan,  because  of  his 
care  of  the  churches,  his  ceaseless  circuits,  his 
wonderful  preaching,  which  in  London  drew ' 
congregations  of  three  or  four  thousand 
people,  and  caused  John  Owen — that  great 
scholar  and  divine — to  reply  to  the  King 
when  his  Majesty  was  depreciating  the  "  Pil- 
grim," and  taunting  Owen  for  going  "  to  hear 
a  tinker  prate,"  "  May  it  please  your  Majesty,' 
if  I  could  preach  like  that  Hnker,  I  would 
willingly  part  with  all  my  learning."  And 
^riiat  could  possibly  be  more  fitting  than  the 
way  in  which  in  June  last  year  Se^ord  com- 
memorated the  man  who  two  centuries  before 
was  imprisoned  in  it  ?  We  have  read  with  no 
ordinary  delight  an  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  day  in  a  right  well  edited  volume,* 


*  The  Book  of  tli«  BnavM  Fetttnt :  >.  complata  Record 
of  the  Proceeding  at  th6  tjnviiliiiz  of  the  Statue  given  by 
His  Once  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Jum  lodt,  1974.  KeviMd 
aadpabluhnd  by  uthoritj.  Editsd  bjr  W.  H.  wirlie,  with 
uHutoncal  Sketch,  b]>t&«  Rev.  J.  Brown,  B.A.,  of  Bunyan 
Meeting,  BedTord. 


published  by  Messrs.  James  Clarke  and  Co. 
It  is  not  set  down  in  this  volume,  but  we 
have  heard  it  said,  and  it  looks  like  truth, 
that  the  present  Duke  of  Bedford,  whose 
mother  regarded  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  as 
the  best  book  to  be  put  first  into  her  son's 
hands,  exercised  about  the  best  way  to  show 
the  people  of  Bedford  that  his  standing  aloof 
from  encouraging  some  ancient  forms  of  sport 
had  no  root  in  the  lack  of  readiness  to  spend 
money  for  their  benefit,  happily  bethought 
him  of  a  statue  to  John  Bunyan.  On  the 
occasion  of  a  visit  paid  to  Bedford  in  1872,  to 
open  the  Royal  Exchange,  his  Grac^  said, 
"  The  Mayor  of  Bedford  (Dr.  Coombs)  wishes 
me  simply  to  allude  to  a  short  conversation  I 
have  had  with  him.  I  am  at  this  moment 
having  a  cast  taken  for  a  statue  of  John 
Bunyan,  who  is  so  closely  connected  with  this 
town ;  and  if  you  think  it  worthy  of  your 
acceptance,  it  will  be  a  great  satisifaction  to 
me  if  you  will  accept  it."  And  the  editor  of 
the  volume  adds : — 

"These  simple  words  uttered  in  1872,  the 
bicentenary  of  Bunyan's  release,  were  heard 
by  all  with  pleasure,  while  they  sent  a  thrill 
through  many  hearts,  for  there  were  present 
those  who  knew  that  the  speaker,  besides 
exemplifying  in  this  act  the  liberal  spirit  which 
has  always  characterized  the  house  of  Russell, 
was  prompted  to  the  expression  of  pious  re> 
gard  for  a  great  memory  by  the  recollection 
that  the  first  book  given  to  him  when  he  was 
a  child  by  his  ■  mother  was  the  '  Pilgrim's 
Progress.'  Thus  there  was  in  the  act  that 
touch  of  nature  whidi  makes  the  whole  world 
kin;  it  brought  together  the  child  of  the 
peasant  and  the  diild  of  the  peer.  The 
proffered  statue  was  seen  to  be  much  more 
than  a  ducal  benediction,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
an  offering  from  the  heart  of  filial  piety.  Bed- 
ford might  well  be  proud  to  accept  such  a 
gift." 

We  do  not  intend  here  to  detail  the  facts 
of  Bunyan's  biography — ^his  early  tinker  life, 
with  its  swearing  and  loose  ways,  which  in 
after  days  it  is  believed  that  he  was  wont  to 
exa^^ate;  his  remarkable  conversion  and 
the  periods  of  stormy  doubts  and  awful  dreams 
through  whicb  he  passed — a  veritable  slough 
of  despond ;  nor  shall  we  dwell  on  the  days 
of  his  early  church  fellowship  in  the  Baptist 
communion,  to  which  he  was  naturally  led  by 
the  fact  that  the  pious  women,  whose  conver- 
sation was  so  blessed  to  him,  belonged  to  it, 
nor  shall  we  detail  how  he  gradually  grew  in 
influence  and  power,  till  at  length  the  con- 
torted laws  of  those  time's  gripped  him,  and 
he  was  thrown  into  that  "  den  "  where  he  lay  ^ 
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for  twelve  long  years,  "turning  his  necessity 
to  glorious  gain,"  as  we  ma^  all  in  our  own 
way  do,  in  describing  for  us  m  similitudes  his 
Pilgrim  experiences.  AH  this  has  been 
already  done  in  these  pages  by  C.  Palmer  * 
in  such  a  manner  as  we  need  not  hope  to 
surpass.  But  recent  investigations  have 
brought  to  light  several  facts,  which  we  may 
briefly  present  here  by  way  of  appendix  to 
the  articles  to  which  we  have  just  referred. 

The  Rev.  John  Brown,  of  Bunyan  meeting, 
Bedford,  has  gone  with  great  care  into  many 
of  the  old  registers 
connected  with  the 
meeting  and  the  pa- 
rish, and  has  con- 
trived to  throw  a 
good  deal  of  light 
on  several  points  re- 
garding the  "Great 
Dreamer."  First  of 
all,  he  finds  that  the 
idea  of  Bunyan  being 
of  gipsy  race  is  wholly 
discountenanced, 
which  supposition 
might  have  been  en- 
couraged by  the  fact 
of  Banyan's  trade 
being  that  of  a  tinker 
or  travelling  brazier, 
in  which  many  gipsies 
were  engaged.  He 
has  discovered  that, 
though  the  name  of 
Bunyan  has  now  died 
out  from  Bedford- 
shire, it  is  of  great 
antiquity  and  was 
pretty  common  there 
under  various  forms 
of  spelling.  It  was 
borne  by  people  of 
good  position.  "  in 
the  original  accounts 
of  the  real  and  per- 
sonal estates  of  delinquents  seized  by  the 
Parliament  of  England,  between  the  years 
1642  and  1648,  the  rent  of  Sir  George 
Bynnion,  delinquent,  in  the  parish  of  Eaton- 
Socon,  Bedfordshire,  is  returned  at  ^^223 
lis.  4//.  From  the  same  account  it  ap- 
pears that  the  land  of  Mr.  Foster,  delin- 
quent, in  the  parish  of  Stretly,  was  let  by 
the  year  to  John  Buonyon,  tenant,  at  a  rent 

jC3°-  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  notice,  that 
the  farm  of  this  John  Bunnyon  was  not  far 
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from  that  village  of  Samsell  where  our  John 
Bunyan  was  apprehended  for  preaching. 
Were  they  kinsmen,  and  had  the  tinker  been 
on  a  visit  to  his  more  prosperous  relative 
when  he  fell  into  trouble?  Quite  recently 
also  it  has  been  discovered  that  between 
October,  1581,  and  January,  1645,  the  name 
Bunnion  or  Bunion,  occurs  no  less  than  six- 
teen times  in  the  register  of  the  parish  ckurch 
at  Wootton,  a  village  three  or  four  miles  from 
Elstow.  Tliere  can  be  little  doubt  that  these 
different  modes  of  spelling  are  simply  varia- 
tions of  the  same 
name,  and  their  long 
existence  in  the 
county  effectually  dis- 
poses of  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  Bun- 
yans  were  gipsies." 

But  however  other 
things  may  have 
been,  we  have  Bun- 
yan's  own,  statement 
for  it,  that  his  parents 
were  lowly  and  pooi. 
"  My  descent,"  he 
says,  "  were  of  a  low 
and  inconsiderable 
generation,  my  fa- 
ther's house  being  of 
that  rank  that  is. 
meanest  and  most 
despised  of  all  the 
families  of  the  land  " 
— a  sentence  which, 
by-the-bye,  may  have 
mistakenly  given  co- 
lour  to  the  idea  01 
his  gipsy  origin.  His 
parents  strove  to  give 
him  the  rudiments  of 
a  good  education, 
which,  in  the  reck- 
lessness of  his  young 
manhood,  he  forgot, 
and  had,  after  his 
conversion,  great  trouble  to  recover  it,  own- 
ing that  much  was  due  to  the  help  of  his 
pious  first  wife.  We  have  it  on  his  own 
clear  authority  that  he  had  ere  this  been  a 
soldier,  and  the  circumstance  that  his  sub- 
stitute on  one  occasion  had  scarcely  stepped 
into  his  place  wlien  he  was  shot,  seems  to 
have  seriously  exercised  him.  It  has  usually 
been  supposed,  owing  to  stray  expressions 
of  loyalty  afterwards,  that  Bunyan  foug^it  in 
the  royal  army  ;  but  Mr.  Brown  gives  various 
grounds  for  an  opposite  opinion,  and  thus 
draws  together  his  reasons        |^  VjUO 
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"  The  case  against  the  probability  of  Ban- 
yan being  in  the  royal  amiy  at  the  siege  of 
Leicester  is  this :  First,  it  is  not  likely  that 
he,  a  mere  lad  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  hsten- 
ing  to  a  Puritan  preacher,  and  living  in  a 
county  intensely  Puritan,  should  have  come 
to  different  conclusions  from  the  majority  of 
his  neighbours  on  the  great  question  then 
agitating  the  nation.  And  next,  even  if  this 
were  the  case,  it  is  very  improbable  that  he 
would  be  able  to  make  his  way  to  the  King's 
quarters  through  strong  lines  of  Parliament 
foTcesandalongroads  ' 
jealousy  guarded. 
And,  finally,  the  fact 
has  been  overlooked 
that  the  King  did  not 
move  upon  Leicester 
from  the  south,  but 
from  the  north.  On 
the  26th  of  May, 
1645,  he  marched 
from  Stone,  in  Staf- 
fordshire, to  Ashby, 
and  from  Ashby  to 
Leicester,  which  he 
besieged  on  the  31st. 
Looking  at  all  the 
facts  of  the  case  as 
far  as  we  know  them, 
it  seems  to  me  m^e 
than  probable  that 
Bunyan's  soldiering 
experiences  were  in 
the  service  of  the 
Parliament,  and  con- 
fined to  the  garrison 
of  Newport  Pagnell ; 
for  there  is  positive 
evidence  that  the  vil- 
lages of  Bedfordshire 
had  to  furnish  levies 
of  men  as  soldiers  for 
the  garrison  and  la- 
bourers for  the  forti- 
fications." 

It  is  clear,  too,  that  Bunyan  during  five  of 
the  wcl  ve  years  in  Bedford  jail  was  allowed 
a  certain  measure  of  liberty,  being  frequently 
present  at  the  Church  meetings  ;  but  whether 
this  resulted  from  leniency  at  headquarters, 
or  arose  only  from  the  kindness  of  the  gaolers 
with  whom  he  was  daily  in  contact,  we  do 
not  exactly  know.  But  every  fresh  fact  re- 
garding the  tinker  whom  magistrates  and 
dignitaries  in  those  days  only  scowled  at,  is 
now  of  vast  interest  and  is  eagerly  sought  for. 
And  every  eifort  to  make  vivid  to  us  the  life 
and  the  tastes  of  these  days  is  to  be  wel- 


comed mainly  because  he  lived  there  and* 
then,  and  wrote  that  wonderful  story,  which 
we  shall  the  better  understand  on  accountof  all 
such  helps  as  these.  The  immortal  allegory 
itself,  which  during  his  lifetime  only  passed 
through  eight  editions,  has  since  then  out- 
stripped almost  every  other  book,  and  sold 
by  milHoBS.  And,  as  a  necessary  result,, 
it  has  passed  undtr  the  pens  of  various  editors, 
and  has  undergone  many  changes  since  it 
first  saw  the  hght  Would  it  be  unnatural  if 
one  were  to  acknowledge  frankly  having  often 
fslt  a  strong  desire  to- 
see  what  the  original 
edition  as  it  came 
first  from  Bunyan's 
hand  was  like  ?  And 
the  desire  was  only 
whetted  by  the  diffi- 
culty in  gratifying  it. 
Certainly  very  few 
persons  in  our  day 
can  have  ever  even 
seen  the  work — a 
dingy,  old-fashioned 
volume,  with  quaint 
side-notes,  which 
have  gradually  dis- 
appeared out  of  use 
almost  altogether, 
notwithstanding  that 
as  much  of  Bunyan's 
character  appears  in 
them  as  in  anything 
he  wrote.  But,  curi- 
ously enough,  the 
"immortal  Pilgrim"" 
is  about  to  come  be- 
fore the  public  again 
just  as  it  first  lefr 
Bunyan's  hands;  or 
only  with  the  one 
additioii  of  fa£  simikr 
of  the  first  very  quaint 
wood-cuts,  which  ac- 
companied the  third 
edition.  It  would  not  have  been  surpris- 
ing if  a  book  taken  up  with  such  avidity 
on  one  hand,  and  so  bitterly  waired  against 
on  the  other,  had  utterly  fallen  out  of  exist- 
ence ;  but,  fortunately,  one  copy,  and  as- 
far  as  is  known,  one  only  of  the  first  edi- 
tion, has  escaped  the  ravages  of  friendly 
thumbing  and  handling,  and  the  savage  sup- 
pression of  enemies.  That  one  copy  is  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Holfonl,  who 
has  permitted  Mr.  Elliot  Stock,  the  publisher, 
to  have  a  perfect  fac  simile  taken  from  it 
The  reproduction  which  is  now  before  the 
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English-reading  public  both  here  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,'  has,  we  under- 
stand, been  printed  from  types  cast  from 
moulds  which  were  taken  from  the  Dutch 
type  used  for  the  first  edition  itself ;  and  as 
the  minutest  care  has  been  taken  to  imitate 
«ven  the  most  trivial  ^pographic  peculiarity, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  public  are  now  as  fully  in  possession  of 
what  Bunyan  really  put  forth  in  the  first 
instance,  as  if  the  edition  had  not  been 
hugged  and  hounded  ofif  the  face  of  the  earth 
by  its  lovers  and  haters,  in  those  days  when 
lores  and  hatreds  in  such  matters  were  hot 
and  strong.  There  are  many  quaint  expres- 
sions, and  phrases  in  strong  Saxon-English, 
which  disappeared  under  die  remodelling 
hand  of  the  author  in  the  course  of  his  revi- 
sion of  ei^ht  editions  of  his  work,  and  sub- 
sequent editors  have  also  been  busy,  as  has 
already  been  said.  It  is  true,  Bunyan  never 
substantially  changed  the  great  allegory  j  but 
in  the  case  of  a  book  which  has  had  so  vast 
an  influence  on  Uie  reli^ous  thought  of  a 
whole  world,  the  details  m  the  style  of  ex- 
pression whereby  the  author  first  essayed  to 
address  his  audience,  are  surely  matter  of 
real  historical  interest,  especially  when  it 
may  with  reason  be  urged  that  polish  has 
not  always  been  an  improvement  We  note 
for  one  diing  in  this  earUest  form  a  very  arbi- 
trary use  of  capitals ;  while  the  spelHng  is 
irregular  and  inaccurate,  at  least  according 
to  our  modem  ideas.  Again,  the  side-notes 
so  generally  omitted  now,  or  so  rewritten 
tiiat  the  aroma  of  the  ori^nal  is  lost,  as  is 
even  the  case  in  the  edition  of  Ofibr,  we 
have  here  in  Uieir  surpassing  quaintness.  In 
one  case  the  temper  of  Christian  as  he  dis- 
courses with  Hopeful,  is  summarised  thus  in 
the  side-note  :  "  Christian  snibbeth  his  fellow 
for  unadvised  speaking;"  while  in  another 
place  Bunyan  ejaculates  in  the  mar^n,  "  O 

'  "  Tb*  Pil^m's  Pmgnn,  u  originilly  pnbliibed  by  TohB 
BuDvan:  bdng  » fftc-simile  reproduction  olttw lint  £mtioii 
ofi^''  KUiot  Stock.  i87S- 


brave  Talkative  I"  And  in  the  Second  Pan 
we  have  perhaps  a  yet  quainter  specimen,  in 
the  remark  which  Bunyan  gives  to  the  Latin 
Prescription,  which  Christiana  obtains  froco 
the  physician  when  her  boy  falls  ill — he  honestly 
puts  it, "  The  Lattine  I  borrow."  In  numerous 
other  instances  these  notes  have  a  distmctive 
value,  as  specimens  of  the  author's  vernacular, 
or  as  indications  of  his  way  of  thought  The 
illustrations,  in  spite  of  their  rudeness,  have  a 
decided  interest  as  beihg  the  primitive  pic- 
torial means  by  which  our  forefathers  were 
helped  to  realise  the  scenes  of  the  immortal 
allegory,  and  on  which  the  author  himself 
must  have  looked  with  some  approval.  The)' 
have  an  expressiveness  and  rude  character, 
common  to  the  work  of  that  day,  resmbling 
in  touches  here  and  lliere  some  of  the 
engravings  of  Albert  Durer;  and  if  we 
smile  at  some  details,  the  grim  seriousness 
and  quaint  gravity  of  the  conceptions  suffice 
to  restrain  us.  At  pages  273  and  273  ve 
have  given  two  specimens  that  our  readers, 
who  have  not  chanced  to  see  any  copy, 
from  these  may  judge  for  themselves. 
As  the  identical  work  that  came  from 
the  hand  of  John  Bunjran,  this  /m  simile 
must  have  an  interest  for  Chiistians  geue- 
rally ;  and  while  scholars  and  critics  are 
anew  comparing  and  estimating^  we  hope 
hundreds  will  be  led  to  r^d  or  to  re-read  this 
wondrous  creation.  For,  if  sometimes  we 
cannot  accompany  Dean  Stanley  with  full 
accord,  it  is  with  no  common  pleasure  that 
we  endorse  these  words  of  his  at  Bedford: 
*  Ever^  one  of  jrou  who  has  not  lead  the 
'  Pilgnm's  Progress/  if  there  be  any  sudi 
person,  read  it  without  delay;  those  who 
have  read  it  a  hundred  times  read  it  for  the 
hundred  and  first  time.  Follow  out  in  your 
lives  the  lessons  which  the  'Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress '  teaches,  and  then  you  will  all  of  you 
be  even  better  monuments  of  John  Bunyao 
than  the  magnificent  statue  which  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  has  given  you." 

£.  COMDER  GRAY. 


THE  BLIND  MAN  AND  THE  ERRAND-BOY. 


IT  was  a  dull,  foggy,  cheerless  day.  My 
way  lay  across  one  of  the  bridges  of  the 
metropolis.  Above,  below,  around,  all  was 
enveloped  in  a  thick  veil  of  mist  and  smoke, 
a  London  fog.  I  wondered  if  the  blind  men, 
who  stood  by  the  wayside  begging  were  as 
much  alive  to  the  saddening  influence  of  such 


a  day  as  those  who  had  eyes  to  see.  I  came 
upon  one  blind  man  who  was  sitting  on  the 
cold  stones,  not  openly  begging  (that  would 
have  appeared  lawful  and  natural),  but  read- 
ing his  Bible  of  raised  type,  in  order  appa- 
rently to  attract  the  notice  and^dte  the 
sympathy  of  the  pass^lp^^^  by  GOOO 
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"  Here,"  thought  I  to  myself,  "  is  a  man 
who  IS  always  in  the  dark."  Something 
moved  me  to  speak  to  him. 

"  Well,  my  friend,"  I  said,  "  and  do  you 
read  to  gain  your  bread?" 

"  Yes,  surely,  I  do  in  part,"  he  replied 
good-naturedly  ;  "  something  like  the  parsons 
that  do  good  and  try  to  live  by  it.  And  so 
they  ought,  in  my  opinion*.  Why,  sir,  you 
would  be  astonished  how  many  people-some- 
times get  about  me.  I've  been  blind  now 
these  seventeen  years  pa^t,  and  I  am  thank- 
ful I  can  read  the  Bible." 

As  he  spoke  an  interesting-looking  lad  of 
about  fourteen  came  and  stood  by  us.  He 
was  tall  and  tlun,  with  a  pale  face  and  soft 
expressive  blue  eyes.  He  was  thinly  clad, 
but  had  a  large  piece  of  sackcloth  thrown 
over  his  shoulders,  and  carried  a  parcel  in 
his  hand.  He  had  been  tunning,  bat  stopped 
suddenly  and  seemed  to  take  intense  in- 
terest in  our  conversation. 

"  The  Lord  found  me  out,"  continued  the 
old  man,  "  and  brought  me  to  know  Him  as 
my  reconciled  Father  many  years  ago.  I 
believb  I  t^en  do  good  unawares  by  r^ii^. 
But  sometimes  God  gives  me  encourage- 
ment, and  lets  me  know  that  tiie  Word  is 
bleraed.  Why,  sir,  diere  was  a  woman  came 
and  stood  )ust  where  you  stand  now ;  it  was 
but  a  short  while  a^ ;  and,  says  she,  *  You 
are  the  blind  man  that  was  reading  so  many 
yean  ago  out  of  the  seventh  chapter  of  St. 
John's  Gospel ;  and  you  came  to  those  words, 
"  Never  man  spake  like  this  man;"  and  you 
read  them  that  day  with  uncommon  power, 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  and  I  had  my  son  with 
tne,'  says  the  woman,  *  as  was  fourteen  years 
of  age ;  and  those  blessed  words  struck  him 
so  1  He  never  forgot  them ;  and  he  has 
been  a  converted  character  ever  since ;  and 
now  he  preaches  the  gospel  himself  to 
hundreds.'" 

The  errand-boy's  attention  was  riveted. 
I  turned  to  him  and  said,  "My  boy,  of 
whom  are  those  words  written,  that  He  si»ke 
as  never  man  spake  ?" 

"  Of  Jesus,"  he  replied,  at  once. 
"  And,"  I  asked, "  has  that  Jesus  ever  spoke 
thus  to  your  heart?" 

The  lad  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  turned 
on  his  heel  and  walked  rapidly  away  without 
answering  a  word.  In  a  second  he  was  out 
of  sight.  Yet  he  did  not  look  like  a  bad 
lad ;  on  the  contrary.  I  longed  to  know 
irtiat  was  in  faia  mind.    So  taking  leave 


somewhat  abruptly  of  the  blind  man,  I  "ran 
after  the  boy  and  presently  overtook  him. 
"  My  lad,"  said  I,  why  did  you  go  away  ? 
What  made  you  cry  ?" 

"  Oh,"  he  replied,  *'  I  could  not  help  crying. 
I  thought  of  my  mother.''  And  again  the 
tears  flowed  down  his  pale  cheeks. 

"  My  dear  boy,  are  you  an  orphan  ?  " 

"  Father  is  alive,"  said  he ;  "  but  mother 
has  been  gone  these  five  years ;  and  I  can- 
not forget  her,  and  I  do  not  wish  to." 

"I  hope  she  died  happy?"  I  inquired. 

"  Oh  yes,  sir ;  and  she  always  spoke  of  that 
Jesus,  and  that  is  what  made  me  cry." 

"  Do  you  not  also  tnist  in  Him,  and  hope 
to  go  to  heaven  some  day  like  your  mo- 
ther?" 

"  I  think  I  do,"  he  replied,  somewhat 
timidly.  "  I  try  to  serve  Him  ;  for  mother's 
last  words  were  :  *  Mind,  and  always  pray  to 
the  Lord,  and,  if  you  don't  forsake  Him, 
He'll  never  forsake  you.'" 

"  And  the  Lord  never  has  forsaken  you, 
has  He?" 

*•  No,  never.  I  have  got  work,  you  see, 
as  an  errand-boy,  and  I  can  gain  my  own 
living." 

"You  will  never  forget  your  mother's 
words  and  prayers  ?" 

*»TlKit  I  never  shall,"  were  his  words, 
uttered  with  a  conviction  that  filled  me  mth 
hope  concerning  the  lad's  future  career  and 
his  lot  in  the  life  that  is  to  come. 
»  I  shook  hands  with  him,  and  said  from 
my  heart,  "God  bless  you,  my  boy,  and 
remember  your  mother's  prayers." 

So  we  parted  in  one  of  the  busding  tho- 
roughfares of  London.  And  as  I  went 
homewards,  I  mused  on  that  blind  man  and 
his  Bible  and  experience,  and  on  that  gra- 
cious God  who  gives  sight  to  the  blind,  and 
who  so  often  blesses  a  mother's  example  and 
hears  a  mother's  prayers.  And  I  thought  ot 
more  than  thirty  thousand  blind  people  in 
the  British  isles  who  have  now  a  Bible  to 
read ;  and  how  many  more  motherless  chil- 
dren who  need  the  tender  sympathy  of 
Christian  hearts  to  lead  them  to  that  Father 
who  loveth  more  even  tiian  a  mother.  And 
I  praised  God  for  the  power  of  his  Word  and 
for  the  marvellous  adaptation  of  the  gospel 
to  every  want  of  man  "  in  all  the  changing 
scenes  of  life."  But  I  will  not  ^ve  the 
reader  all  my  thoughts.  The  stoiy  speaks 
for  itselC 
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A  VISIT  TO  LA  MAISON  EVANG6LIQUE  AT  BEU2EVAL 


ON  the  shores  of  theNormandycoast^to  the 
west  of  the  estuazy  ot  the  Seine,  and  within 
a  few  miles  of  each  other,  Ue  a  series  of  water- 
ing-places, interesting  iJike  from  the  beauty 
'of  their  environs,  and  from  the  historical 
associations  connected  with  the  whole  loca^ 
lity  as  the  scene  of  many  of  the  more  remark- 
able events  in  the  life  of  William  the  Con- 
queror. Within  three  miles  of  the  fashionable 
and  aristocratic  Trouville  are  the  ruins  of  the 
Castle  of  fionneville,  the  abode  of  William 
for  several  years,  in  which  a  ruined  lower 
is  stiU  pointed  out  as  the  place  where  Harold 
took  his  fatal  oatK  Some  nine  miles  along 
the  coast,  in  a  westerly  direction,  is  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Dives,  whence  sailed  the 
fleet  destined  foe  the  invaaon  and  conquest 
of  England ;  and  futber  distant  are  situated 
the  towns  d  Falais^  where  the  Conqueror 
was  bom,  and  Caen,  where  he  was  buried. 
Just  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dives  is  one  of  the 
most  recently  discovered  and  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  these  health  resorts — Beuzeval. 
But  a  very  few  years  ago  there  was  scarcely  a 
house  to  be  seen  on  its  site ;  now,  however, 
a  number  of  pretty  chfilets  have  been  erected 
here,  as  well  as  in  its  neighbour,  Houlgate ; 
and  tliese  twin  villages  promise  to  become 
watering-places  of  no  little  note.  *  At  present 
they  are  comparatively  unknown,  and  one 
great  charm  which  they  possess  is  the  sim- 
plicity of  life  and  the  small  regard  to  appear- 
ance manifested  by  the  general  mass  of 
visitors,  thus  presenting  a  great  contrast  to 
the  elegant  and  fastidious  Trouville,  situated 
at  a  little  distance.  Beuzeval  has  another 
peculiari^ :  it  may  almost  be  designated 
a  Protestant  colony ;  a  large  number  of  its 
summer  residents  being  in  general  adherents 
to  the  Reformed  faith.  This  circumstance 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  fact  that 
two  leading  Protestant  laymen,  M.  de  Neuf- 
ville,  the  Paris  banker,  and  M.  Toupet,  an 
eminent  convert  of  Adolphe  Monod,  whose 
deiath  was  noticed  in  our  memorial  record  in 
November,  have  had  ■  houses  here  for  some 
years  past,  and  that,  owing  to  their  liberality, 
a  fine  cliurch  has  been  bmlt,  and  other  efforts 
made  to  benefit  their  co-relig^onists.  The 
most*  important  of  these  was  the  establish- 
ment of  what  is  designated  "La  Maison 
Evangdlique,"  nine  years  since,  by  M.  Toupet, 
which  was  carried  on  under  his  personal 
superintendence  until  the  illness  which  re- 
sulted in  his  death  in  August  last,  prevented 
him  from  continuing  this  labour  of  love.  His 


object  was  to  provide,  at  the  most  reasonable 
rate,  a  searside  home  for  such  as  required  a 
change  of  air  and  s(%ne,  and  to  place  withia 
the  reach  of  many  of  h^  Christian  biethrea 
the  opportunity  of  enjoying  ^e  beanties  of 
nature  in  this  lovely  district  at  a  very  sniall 
cost.  All  ^at  was  necessary,  as  far  as  the 
accommodation  of  the  house  would  serve, 
was  an  introduction  from  some  clergyman,  or 
other  gentleman  personally  known  to  M. 
Toupet  The  charge  at  first  was  only  two  | 
francs  a  day  for  board  and  lodging ;  but  it 
has  recently  been  found  necessary  to  increase 
it  to  two  francs  and  a  half,  with  an  additional 
half  fi-anc  for  such  as  require  "  service,"  or  at- 
tendance. There  is  also  a  slight  charge  made 
on  leaving  for  washing  linen  and  cleaning  the 
bedroom.  For  this  «nall  payment  the  visitois 
have  three  good  meals,  with  the  food  plain 
and  simple,  and  in  general  well  cooked. 
There  are  bo  dainties  nor  luxuries  to  tempt 
the  appetite,  but  good,  wholesome,  sohd 
viands.  At  eight  o'clock  excellent  cafi-au- 
lait,  with  bread  d  Jiscrtfian,  is  served;  at 
twelve,  de;eunert  consisting  of  slices  of  roast 
meat,  with  a  separate  course  of  vegetables 
to  follow,  and  bread  and  cider  ad  libitum; 
and,  at  six,  dinner,  resembling  the  d^euner, 
with  the  addition  of  some  homely  soup- 
Most  of  the  inmates  add  extras  their  omt 
procuring  in  the  way  of  butter,  fruit,  cheese, 
wine,  &C.,  outny  of  which  articles  are  thought 
round  diuly  to  Uie  house  by  the  wives  of 
neighbouring  fanners,  and  the  wine  can  be 
purchased  in  the  Maison  itself. 

Having  made  a  stay  of  a  week  in  the  i 
Maison  in  August  last,  shortly  after  the 
lamented  death  of  its  founder,  we  purpose  now 
to  give  a  short  account  of  our  visit  After  a 
passing  sojourn  at  Havre,  the  Liverpool  of 
France,  we  started  early  one  Saturday  morn- 
ing in  the  boat  for  Trouville.  The  morning 
was  bright  and  joyous,  with  just  sufficient 
motion  on  the  waves  to  render  the  short 
voyage  exhilarating.  In  less  than  an  hour  we 
had  entered  the  harbour  of  Trouville ;  and  then 
devoted  some  time  to  the  inspection  of  the 
beauties  of  this  far-&med  [dace  and  its  en- 
virons. In  its  churdi  we  notit^  an  altar  to 
the  Virgin,  with  an  inscription  of  grateful 
inaise  for  her  protection  of  the  town  from  the 
threatened  attack  of  the  Prussians,  dieir  anny 
being  stopped  on  )ts  march  by  the  announce- 
ment of  an  armistice  having  been  concluded- 
From  Trouville  numerous  well-ordered  onini- 
buses  run  to  the  various  watering-piaces^f^)^ 
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the  coast  at  present  unreached  by  the  railwajr. 
The  ride  was  a  very  pleasant  one,  along  ex- 
cellent roads,  and  widi  charming  landscapes 
in  every  direction.  We  passed  Villers  and 
Houlgate,  and  reached  Beuzeval  at  half-past 
six  in  the  evening.  Makii^  oar  way  at  once 
to  the  Maison,  we  introduced  ottrselves  to 
the  "  Directrice,"  a  most  kind  and  obliging 
lady,  and  were  shown  Ae  n>om  which  had 
been  allotted  us.  The  house  is  situated  at  a 
very  little  distance  up  a  road  from  the  beadi, 
and  is  a  long  building  of  red  and  white  brick, 
with  a  good  garden  in  the  rear.  From  the 
entrance-hall  doors  on  the  r^ht  lead  into  the 
private  apartments  of  the  matron,  and  to  the 
kitchen ;  on  the  left  is  the  spacious  dintng- 
hall,  provided  with  three  oil-cloth  <x>vered 
tables,  extending  its  entire  length,  and  having 
at  the  upper  end,  in  bold  lettets,  two  suitable 
texts  of  Scripture  inscribed  on  the  wall.  Up- 
stairs there  are  two  floors,  with  a  corridor 
running  along  eacl^  out  of  which  ^e  bed- 
rooms (thirty-six  in  numbo)  open.  Shortly 
after  the  dinner  was  cleared  away,  at  about 
half-past  seven,  the  great  bell  sounded,  and 
the  inmates  and  other  Aiends  assembled  in 
the  same  apartment  for  evening  worship. 
The  French  pastatr  in  chaise  of  the  neigh- 
bouring church,  who  resides  in  an  adjoining 
house,  conducted  the  service,  consisting  of  a 
hymn  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  harmo- 
nium, reading  of  Scriptures,  with  exposition,  and 
a  closing  prayer,  the  whole  lasting  nearly  half 
an  hoiu-.  After  the  conclusion  of  Uie  service, 
those  who  felt  inclined  went  for  a  moonlight 
stFoU  on  the  sands,  and  the  others  repaired 
at  once  to  their  bedrooms,  there  being  no 
general  sitting-room  provided  for  the  inmates. 
By  a  little  after  nine  all  were  in  their  ro(»ns, 
and  quietness  settled  down  on  the  whole 
establishment.  On  Sunday  morning  the  usual 
worship  was  celebrated  a  little  before  eight, 
and  the  first  breakfast  almost  immediately- 
after.  Some  sixty  sat  down  to  it,  all,  with 
the  exception  of  three  ladies  and  ourselves, 
French  or  Alsatians;  there  being  in  the 
Maison  at  the  time  several  natives  of 
Strasburg,  some  of  whom  had  been  in  that 
city  during  the  terrors  of  its  siege  in  the 
recent  war.  At  nine  o'clock  the  Sunday- 
school  is  held  in  the  ^testant  temple  or 
church,  and  nearly  all  the  children  staying  in 
the  house,  with  some  of  the  adults,  repaired 
to  it.  There  were  about  f<»ty  present, 
divided  into  six  classes;  all  the  scholars 
have  to  leam  the  same  passage  of  Scripture, 
which  was  heard  and  explained  by  their 
several  teachers ;  they  then  assembled  to- 
gether, and  the  pastor  proceeded  to  question 


and  address  them  on  the  subject  of  the 
lesson.  They  appeared  to  understand  it  well, 
and  to  answer  readily  what  was  asked  of 
them.  We  had  a  little  conversation  with  the 
pastor,  as  welt  as  with  some  of  the  teachers, 
and  learnt  that  they  hold  only  one  school  in 
the  day  for  about  one  hour,  and  only  one 
ser^^ce  in  the  church  at  twelve  o'clock,  aftor 
which  time  there  are  no  religious  exercises 
either  for  adults  or  children,  except  the  even- 
ing worship  in  the  Maison.  We  were  sony  to 
find  that  ^e  general  contmental  laxity  as  to 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  characterized 
to  some  considerable  extent  the  Protestant 
as  well  as  the  Roman  Catholic  population. 
At  the  public  service  the  church  was  well 
filled,  the  sermon  very  eloquent  and  earnest, 
and  the  worship  conducted  after  the  usual 
Presbyterian  model,  the  only  forms  used  beii^ 
the  repetition  of  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  the  Tea  Commandments. 

In  the  afternoon  we  had  a  lovely  walk  over 
the  hills  rising  inmiedia^y  to  the  west  of 
Beuzeval,  to  the  old  Norman  town  of  Div«, 
situated  on  the  river  of  the  same  rmme.  The 
views  we  obtained  were  most  exten^ve :  in 
one  direction,  over  the  vall^,  at  the  mouth 
of  which  the  watering-places  of  Houlgate  and 
Beuzeval  are  found,  here  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  width,  and  well  filled  with  richly-laden 
orchards  and  fertile  farms.  On  the  oth^ 
side  of  the  hill  the  landscape  stretched  out  for 
many  miles,  with  the  town  and  river  of  Dives 
at  our  feet,  and  in  the  far  distance  the  towers 
of  Bayeux  Cathedral,  while  right  in  front  the 
sea  extended  &r  as  the  e^  could  reach ;  and 
the  whole  scene  was  viewed  through  an 
atmosphere  of  the  most  intense  and  IniUiant 
clearness.  Dives  is  a  ver^  good  specimen  of 
an  old  Norman  town,  having  a  square  market- 
place, surrounded  by  quaint  houses,  an  old 
inn  bearing  the  sign  of  "  Guillaume  le  Con- 
qu^rant,"  and  a  church  with  most  elaborate 
and  beautiful  carvings,  full  of  choice  bits  for 
the  portfolio  of  the  artist  or  antiquary.  We 
were  in  time  to  attend  part  of  the  service 
of  vespers,  and  found  a  good  congregation, 
apparently  reverent  and  devout  The  chuj^ 
was  originally  founded  by  the  father  of 
William  the  Conqueror ;  and  on  the  wall  at 
its  western  end  is  a  long  list  of  names  of  the 
various  nobles  who  foIk>wed  their  Duke  in 
his  voyage  of  conquest  It  was  from  this 
port  that  the  invading  fleet  of  three  thousand 
ships,  with  fifty  thoutind  men,  set  sail  in 
Septonber,  1066,  and  on  the  highest  point 
of  the  neighbouring  hill  a  pillar  was  erected 
in  1861  to  mark  the  spot  where  William  is 
said  to  have  Aoodwhen  hg  |^ve^^e^{^^, 
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for  the  sailing  of  his  fleet.  -  Dives  was  then 
at  the  river's  mouth ;  now  it  is  nearly  a  mile 
removed,  large  sand-banks  having  accumu- 
lated, and  turned  the  com^  of  the  stream 
into  a  more  devious  route,  until  it  flnds  its 
way  into  the  sea  opposite  Beuzeval.  A 
curious  old  local  legend  is  commemorated 
by  a  coarse  painting,  hanging  in  one  of  the 
side  chapels  of  the  parish  church,  and  repre- 
senting two  fishing-boats,  with  men  engaged 
in  hauling  in  thdr  nets.  In  one  is  enclosed 
a  figure  of  our  Saviour,  and  in  the  other  a 
Cross.  The  legend,  as  narrated  in  an  in- 
scription in  old  French  affixed  to  the  adjacent 
wall,  is  to  the  following  purport  One  day 
some  fishermen  had  gone  out  as  usual  from 
the  port  to  fish,  and,  having  let  down  their 
net,  found  on  presently  drawing  it  in  that  it 
contained  a  large  image  of  Christ.  With 
deep  veneration  they  returned  home,  and 
deposited  their  prize  in  the  church.  A  hand- 
some Ooss  was  made  to  receive  the  image, 
but  it  was  found  too  small  for  the  purpose ; 
a  second  was  therefore  constructed,  which 
proved  too  laige;  and  anotho:,  which  stilt 
did  not  fit,  so  that  at  last  the  attempt  was 
given  up  in  despair.  The  noise  of  this 
miracle  was  soon  spread  abroad,  and  while 
still  the  subject  of  wonder,  one  day,  as  the 
fishermen  were  out  again  pursuing  their 
avocation,  they  found,  on  attempting  to  draw 
in  their  net,  that  it  was  so  heavy  they  could 
scarcely  get  it  safely  on  board ;  and  then,  to 
their  amazement,  they  beheld  within  its 
meshes  a  large  and  magnificently  ornamented 
Cross.  On  repairing  with  it  to  the  church, 
it  was  found  exactly  to  correspond  with  the 
inu^  already  there;  and  both  became  for 
many  years  objects  of  thesnpostitiouB  adonip 
ti<»k  <i  the  whole  district  They  have  now, 
however,  long  since  disappeared,  leaving  only 
the  painting  and  the  inscription  as  memorials 
of  the  miracle.  Such  are  the  pitiable  super- 
stitions which  Roman  Catiiolicism  encourages. 
At  Dives  we  noticed  bills  of  a  grand  ball  and 
concert  with  display  of  fireworks,  to  be 
given  there  on  that  Sunday  evening,  and, 
beyond  the  fact  of  the  service  in  the  church 
being  well  attended,  we  are  sorry  we  saw 
but  few  s^s  to  remind  us  of  the  day. 

The  amusonrats  indulged  in  by  the  visitors 
at  Beuzeval,  though  quiet  in  their  character, 
are  sufficiently  varied.  First  and  foremost 
comes  &e  bathing,  which  is  made  mudi  more 
a  matter  of  Iniiinoss  with  the  Frendi  than 
is  ordinarily  the  case  with  the  £ngUsh  when 
at  the  seaside.  The  sands  are  beautifully 
soft  and  level,  but  at  low  water  the  sea 
recedes  so  lax,  that  the  time  for  taking  the 


baths  has  necessarily  to  vajy,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  tide.  Most  of  the  residoits  at 
the  Maison  have  their  own  bathing  costumes, 
and  turn  out  fully  attired  for  the  bath ;  those 
not  so  provided  can  easily  procure  them  for  a 
stpaU  charge,  in  one  of  the  wooden  cabins  on 
the  beach.  No  machines  are  used,  and  it  was 
somewhat  peculiar  with  cmr  English  notions, 
to  see  the  groups  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes, 
disporting  themselves  in  &e  n^terand  on  the 
sands  in  the  vari-odouied  hues  of  thdz  differ- 
ent costumes.  Another  favourite  amusement 
on  the  sands  is  just  at  the  turn  of  the  tide  to 
start  out  bare-legged  and  bare-footed  with 
nets  and  pronged  forks  in  search  of  eels, 
shrimps,  or  a  simdl  fish  peculiar  to  the  locality. 
For  about  two  miles  aloi^  the  sands  beyond 
Houlgate,  we  walked  one  morning  to  a  fine 
group  of  rocks  full  of  fossils,  which  must  pre- 
sent in  stormy  weather  a  very  grand  sight. 
These  rocks  bear  the  name  of  "  Lcs  Vadies 
Noires,"  and  one  of  them  in  particular,  that  of 
"  Le  Saut  au  Chien,"  Sam  the  leap  made  by 
the  faithful  dog  of  an  old  fisherman  of  Beuze- 
val, who  sought,  but  sought  in  vain,  to  save 
his  master's  life  when  in  his  fiail  bark  he  was 
being  dashed  on  these  fearful  rocks  one  dark 
tempestuous  night  Another  day,  we  had  a 
lovely  walk  in  company  with  some  nine  or 
ten  other  visitors  at  the  Maison,  along  country 
lanes  (reminding  us  strongly  of  Devonshire 
or  Jersey),  windmg  between  orchards  full  of 
trees  borne  down  by  their  loads  of  ripe  and 
ruddy  firuit  As  we  strolled  along  we  re- 
freshed ourselves  with  the  luscious  black- 
berries (mUres  sauvagifs,  or  wild  mulberries,  as 
they  are  called  in  France)  from  the  hedges, 
or  tiie  apples  which  were  lying  in  abundance 
by  the  roadside,  and  Uien  rested  for  a  half- 
hour  at  one  of  the  numerous  fkrms  which  we 
passed,  where  we  partook  of  some  of  the  most 
delicious  milk  and  cream  it  has  ever  been  our 
good  fortune  to  taste.  The  women  we  met 
were  all  dressed  in  the  usual  costume  of  this 
part — short  petticoats  and  whUe  cotton  caps 
like  men's  nightcaps ;  and  the  men  mostly  m 
blue  blouses. 

Space  does  not  permit  of  much  fiuther 
account  of  our  visit,  but  during  .the  week  ve 
stayed  at  Beuzeval,  we  made  excursions  to 
Villers,  and  to  Cabourg,  another  rising  water- 
ing-place, with  roads  laid  out  and  lined  with 
trees,  but  whidk  has  beenata  stand*stillsiDce 
the  late  disastrous  war.  Near  the  latter 
place  we  saw  the  site  of  the  proposed  railway 
station,  and  heard  that  the  works  of  the  brandi 
were  being  so  rapidly  prosecuted  that  it  was 
likely  to  be  opened  within  a  year.  When  this 
is  done,  and,  as  is  als^m^^coggin^gk^^ 
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navigation  of  the  Dives  so  improved  that  the 
port  may  again  become  easily  accessible,  it 
seems  h^hly  probable  tiiat  this  comer  ofj 
Normandy  will  prove, a  much-frequented  and 
well-known  centre  fortourists.  Oneothermost 
enjoyable  excursion  which  we  made,  was  a  day  1 
at  Caen,  rather  more  than  twenty  miles  dis- 
tant from  Beuzeval.  The  ride  presents  nothing  ; 
particularly  worthy  of  notice,  being  across  a  | 
level  country  of  cultivated  fields,  with  here  | 
and  there  a  chateau  of  some  wealthy  land-  \ 
owner;  but  in  the  old  capital  of  Lower  Nor- 
mandy itself  there  are  objects  of  interest,  to 
exhaust  which  fully  would  have  taken  days 
instead  of  the  hours  which  were  all  we  could 
devote  to  it.    The  Gatbedjal  of  St.  Pierre, 
and  the  two  old  Norman  churches  founded 
Te^)ectively  by  the  Conqueror  and  his  Queen 
Matilda,  wotdd  each  of  them  be  sufficient  in 
iteelf  to  repay  a  visit  to  Caen ;  and  when  to 
these  are  add«d  the  names  of  several  other 
aadent  churches,  the  Castle  erected  by 
William,  the  modem  Jardin  des  Flantes, 
as  well  as  the  quaint  houses  and  costumes  to 
be  met  with  on  every  hand,  it  will  at  once  be 


seen  how  richly  we  were  repaid  for  our  two 
or  three  hours'  ride  in  a  small  country  wag- 
gonette. At  the  end  of  our  week's  stay  at 
Beuzeval,  we  took  leave  of  the  matron  and  of 
the  kind  friends  we  had  made  at  the  Maison, 
and  reluctantly  tumed  our  backs  upon  tiie 
very  pleasant  surroundings  of  our  temporary 
home ;  and  in  conclusion,  we  can  but  recom- 
mend any  who  may  be  planning  an  excursion 
for  the  next  summer,  to  follow  our  example 
and  pay  a  visit  to  Houlgate-Beujeval,  either 
as  an  inmate  of  the  Maison  Evang^ique, 
or  as  a  guest  at  one  of  the  comfortable  hotels 
which  are  there  to  be  found.  We  were  given 
to  understand  that,  notwithstanding  M.  Tou- 
pet's  death,  the  Maison  would  be  carried  on, 
and  conducted  in  a  similar  manner  to  what  it 
has  been  for  the  past  jrears  during  which  it 
received  tibe  benefits  of  his  care  and  superin- 
tendence, and  we  trust  that  the  good  it  has 
been  the  means  of  conferring  on  many  who 
would  not  otherwise  have  enjoyed  such 
healthful  change  may  lon^  be  open  to  those 
for  whom  it  is  principally  mtended. 

A.  W.  ADENSr. 
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HKPHIBOSBBTH. 

"And  JonAtlan,  Saul's  (on,  had  A*on  thst  wai  liuoe  of  kis 
taet.  He  wu  £*«  yean  old  when  the  tidings  cam*  cf  Saal  and 
Jonathan  oat  of  Jcireel "  (their  death  at  GntK)a),"and  his  nunc 
took  him  vp  ud  fled :  and  it  came  to  pasi,  aa  she  made  baate 
to  fle^  that  he  lelL  and  became  luoe.  And  hia  name  wai 
H^hilMdMai.»--4SAif.  \w.  1. 

THIS  verse  is  one  of  those  little  windows 
in  the  JSble  narrative  trough  whidi  we 
can  look  away  into  the  distant  past,  and  see 
it  living  before  us.  In  Wordsworth's  beauti- 
fiil  address  to  Kilchurn  Castle  upon  Loch 
Awe,  he  peoples  the  lonely,  silent  ruin  with 
the  passions  and  struggles  of  bygone  cen- 
turies, and  his  imagination  is  aided  by  the 
sight  of  a  torrent  behind  it  which  revd^s  its 
rage  in  its  white  foam,  but 

"  "Wboae  dizn'  turbulence  tlndes  tbe  eye, 
Fnaen  faj  distanco," 

This  touching  little  episode  lies  behind  the 
greatest  disaster  in  the  early  Jewish  history, 
and  lets  us  realise  it— the  consternation  it 
brought  into  Israelitish  homes,  the  cries  of 
women  and  children,  the  confusion  and  the 
flight — we  can  see  it  all.  It  reminds  us  of 
Flodden  in  the  Scottish  history,  the  slaughter 
of  king  and  nobles,  the  cries  that  Ixcokt  out 
from  every  house  as  the  messenger  rode  up 


the  Higb  Street,  and  the  stories  and  soi^ 
that  still  ring  cmx  the  Iund  tike  funeral  bells. 

Observe  also  the  manifold  ways  in  which 
national  calamities  leave  their  mark, — the  car- 
nage of  Gilboa  in  the  feet  of  this  poor  boy. 
How  often,  no  doubt,  the  story  was  rehearsed, 
and  pitying  mothers  told  how  he  got  it  as  they 
saw  him  creep  along !  The  kindly  traits  of 
our  poor  human  nature  should  not  remain 
unot^rved  in  the  frightful  tumult.  The 
nurse  is  terrified  for  her  own  life,  but  she 
has  a  still  more  engrossing  concern  to  save 
the  child. 

The  stem  Saul  is  dead,  and  the  boy's 
fether,  &e  gende-souled  Jonathan,  and  there 
is  no  one  to  puni^  or  reward  her  j  but  she 
cannot  desert  her  charge,  though  it  should 
cost  her  her  life.  'Drue,  warm-hearted 
woman !  She  did  not  think  of  the  honour,' 
but  her  fidelity  is  written  down  where  its 
record  caimot  fade.  Does  not  God  mean  to 
show  that  the  smallest  acts  of  loyalty  and 
love  are  great  before  Him  ?  Eliezer  of 
Damascus,  the  little  maid  of  Naaman,  and 
the  nurse  in  the  family  of  Jonathan,  have 
their  honourable  place  in  the  book  of  God. 
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was  a  very  true  and  deep  humanity,  and  no 
doubt  this  had  its  share  in  getting  them  a 
like  service  of  love.  One  way  of  restoring 
the  good  old  domestic  relations  of  servants, 
who  do  service  with  good-will,  is  the  remem- 
brance of  the  precept,  "  And,  ye  masters,  do 
the  same  things  unto  them,  forbearing  threat- 
ening :  knowing  that  your  Master  also  is  in 
heaven." 

And  yet  there  is  another  side  to  the  pic- 
ture. How  difficult  it  is  to  do  our  fellow- 
creatures  good  without  some  diawbadc  I  She 
saved  the  bo/s  lifef  but  left  him  throughout 
life  maimed  and  dependent.  In  haste  to  do 
it  quickly,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  without  his 
own  help,  she  bequeathed  to  him  and  to  her- 
self lasting  pain.  How  thoughtful  we  need 
to  be  in  our  ways  of  doing  good !  We  try  to 
confer  a  favour,  and  perhaps  we  wound  the 
tenderest  susceptibilities;  we  seek,  to  give 
comfort,  and  through  our  want  of  gentle  tact 
we  jar  the  most  sensitive  nerves  of  grief. 

"  I  hutjlj  wnaeA  it,  unfit  u  It  wat. 

For  «  noMgajp  all  dripping'  ana  drowna^ 
Aad  swinpiiff  it  ndfly,  too  ruddjr,  kIw, 
I  uappM  it~4t  fUl  to  tin  gioiiod.  ^ 

"  *  Jsst  inch,'  I  azdsiiMd,  'ia  Uia  i^ilaM  put 

Smao  Mt  bj  the  delkals  mind.' " — CMqtff%  Sou. 

Or  perhaps  we  give  physical  relief  in  some 
inconsiderate  way,  and  we  break  down  inde- 
pendence of  spirit  and  destroy  the  power  of 
self-help.  When  we  can  aid  others  to  walk, 
we  should  nob  try  to  carry  them.  It  is  well 
to  study  God's  dealing  with  ourselves,  if  we 
are  Christians,  which  saves  the  soul  while  it 


weakens  none  <^  the  power?.  He  delivers 
from  the  curse  and  terror,  and  then  restores 
to  soundness,  that  we  may  *'  walk  at  liberty, 
keeping  bis  commandments." 


Are  Christians  forbidden  to  give  anything 
to  their  sense  <tf  gracefulness  and  beauty  till 
the  wants  Of  all  the  poor  are  relieved  ?  "niere 
are  some  who  feel  as  if  lliey  were — who  are 
at  least  perplexed  about  the  matter ;  and  some 
enemies  of  Christianity-,  on  their  side,  have 
charged  it  with  sacrificmg  the  sense  of  beauty 
to  an  ascetic  philanthropy.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  spirit  and  example  of  the  Kble 
everywhere  urge  us  "  to  deal  our  bread  to  the 
hungry,"  and  that  the  benevolence  of  Chris- 
tians is  far  below  its  standard;  but  the  anoint- 
ing at  Bethany  is  one  of  the  pro6&  that  there 
is  room  also  left  for  "  whatsoever  things  are 
lovely."  There  are  two  rules,  however,  to  be 
carefully  remembered : 

J^rsf,  diat  there  be  a  due  proportion  in  our 
expenditure,  so  that  the  demands  of  our  taste 
may  not  trench  on  the  claims  of  benevolence. 
Scamd,  that  the  indulgence  of  taste  should 
not  weaken  our  moral  and  spiritual  nature, 
but  rather  nerve  it  for  all  true  and  pure  work. 
To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  we  should  make 
our  sense  of  beauty  and  grace,  as  far  as  we 
can,  a,  common  blessing — the  heritage  of  the 
poor.   "  Even  Christ  pleased  not  himself." 

J(WH  KXK. 


WINTER. 

\X7HITE  ut  the  fields  and  wUte  are  the  fin. 

Deep  is  die.  quiet — cot  a  breath  of  wind  itiri, — 
The  world  seems,  by  magic,  all  muffled  and  still. 
As  if  frozen  to  picture,  both  lowland  and  hill. 
The  moon  casts  a  mellowy  light  over  all, 
And'afiu-,  like  a  whisper,  the  sound  of  the  fall 
Is  caught  by  the  ear  th^  listenii^  ifttoit, 
MiEht  think  it  the  voice  of  one,  toiling  and  spen^ 
Ana  calHng  for  aid,  as  the  owl's  lonely  cry 
M^es  start  the  belated  poor  man  passing  by, 
With  his  bundle  of  faggots,  to  ke^  the  keen  cold 
From  invading  the  tenderer  Umbs  of  his  fi>ld ; 
And  the  sportsman  returning  with  dog  at  his  heel. 
Begin»— even  he — the  sharp  fiost-breath  to  fee]. 
And  beating  his  band  upon  his  cold  breast, 
SmiMises  the  birds  half  asleep  in.their  nest : 
Oar  God  He  is  scattering  his  morsels  so  fine, 
That  the  earth  may  be  oothed  with  a  raiment  divine. 
To  guard  it,  and  make  it  yield  harvests  again' 
WImq  past  are  the  seasons  of  snow-diift  and  rain  ] 
lOlTH  H.  ALtOMD. 
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I.— HOME  NOTES. 

WASTKD,  TWENXy  THOUSAND  POUNDS ! 

O  wants  it,  and  for  what  purpose  ?  Our  good 
fiiend.  Dr.  T.  J.  Bamardo,  and  for  the.  purpose 
of  enlarging  all  the  four  departments  of  the  vork  which 
he  has  carried  on  so  nobly  on  behalf  of  the  destitute 
children  of  London.  We  have  before  as  the  vell- 
wtitten  appeal,  in  which  he  tells  his  nnvamished  tale, 
and  without  any  attempt  to  work  artificially  on  the 
feelings  of  the  public,  prints  one  text  of  Scripture  at 
the  beginning  and  another  at  the  end.  At  the  be- 
ginning we  read,  '*  It  is  not  the  via  of  yoor  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should 
perish."  At  the  end,  "  Then  shall  the  King  say  unto 
them  on  his  right  hand,  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my 
Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from 
the  foundation  of  the  woild.  I-'or  I  was  ;in  hungred, 
and  ye  gave  me  meat :  I  was  thirsty,  and  yc  gave  me 
drink :  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in  :  naked, 
and  ye  clothed  me :  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me ;  I 
was  in  prison,  and  yc  came  unto  me."  A  call  for 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  going  out  on  two  texts  of 
Scripture !  What  would  our  Stock- Exchange  friends 
think  of  this  way  of  Hoating  a  new  undertaking  ? 

"Wlien  we  got  the  paper,  we  could  not  help  com- 
paring it  with  tliose  gold-tipped  prospectuses  of  every 
sort  of  undertaking,  with  which,  to  the  great  vexation 
of  the  letter-carrier,  but  to  the  benefit  of  the  house- 
maid in  kindling  the  fires,  we,  like  our  neighbours, 
are  incessantly  and  most  abundantly  supplied.  Not 
one  of  these  prospectuses  could  have  a  chance  of 
success  unless  they  could  hold  out  a  prospect  of  a 
handsome  profit  and  abundant  dividends.  The  pro- 
moters seldom  take  the  trouble  to  make  even  a 
secondary  appeal  to  that  better  class  of  feelings  to 
wliich  the  public  is  not  quite  a  stranger — patriotism, 
love  of  enterprise,  regard  to  the  public  good,  develop- 
ment of  trade,  facility  of  communication  between  one 
place  and  another.  By  one  gate  only — a  golden  one 
— do  they  ever  try  to  enter  the  public  heart.  If  their 
schemes  cannot  be  floated  in  the  element  of  golden 
expectation,  they  cannot  be  floated  at  all.  Surely, 
in  that  appeal  of  Dr.  Barnardo's  we  have  the  recogni- 
tion of  something  quite  different.  Twen^  thousand 
pounds  is  asked  for  the  love  of  the  Lord,  and  for  the 
love  of  his  suffering  little  ones.  It  is  not  even  asked 
of  the  Christian  public  in  the  first  instance,  but  of  Him 
to  whom  the  silver  ani^  the  gold  belong.  That  it  will 
be  duly  forthcoming,  wo  do  not  doubt  B^ore  this 
Magame  is  in  the  hands  of  our  readers,  a  large  share 
of  the  money  will  be  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Bamardo. 

Our  own  impressions  of  the  wnk  at  Stepney  Cause- 
way arc  most  pleasant,  and  we  have  tasted,  with 
great  satisfaction,  the  wholesome  beverages  dispensed 
from  bdund  the  counter  of  "  The  Edinburgh  Castle." 
Wh^  Dr.  Baznardo  is  now  desirons  to  do  is,  in  the 
first  jiace,  to  enlarge  the  Home  for  Working  and 
Destitute  Lads  at  Stepney,  so  as  not  only  to  fulfil  its 
IV.  N.S. 


conspicoons  promise — "  No  destitute  boy  ever  refused 
admittance,"  but  to  Ut  them  have  beds  (not  always 
to  be  had  at  present),  and  not  to  hurry  them  through 
th«r  time  of  training  too  quickly ;  to  procure  a  train- 
ing ship  for  the  benefit  that  class  of  lads  whose 
roaming  habits  unfit  them  for  any  settled  occupation 
On  lanc^  and  adapt  them  to  a  seafaring  life ;  to  alter 
the  Girls*  Home  in  Ess^  so  as  to  make  it  both  larger 
and  smaller — larger  to  receive  many  more  girls, 
smaller  to  place  them  in  some  thirty  cottages,  in 
place  of  one  large,  and  thereby  somewhat  unfavour- 
able institution ;  and  finidly  to  provide  Sunday  and 
day  schools  for  waifs  and  wanderers,  which  sh^  have 
it  directly  for  th^  first  aim  to  gain  the  children  to 
Christ — an  ot^ect  which  the  schools  of  the  School 
Boa^  cannot  contemplate.  These  various  projects 
require  a  sum  of  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  Dr. 
Bamardo,  after  eight  years'  successful  labour,  invites 
his  friends  to  lend  their  aid. 

"What  is  perhaps  most  striking  to  the  thoughtful 
reader,  is  the  quiet  tone  of  the  appeal,  as  if,  after  all, 
it  were  no  great  matter.  How  are  we  to  account  for 
this  P  Certainly  not  on  the  low  ground  that  it  is  the 
fruit  of  mere  compassion  for  bodily  and  social  misery. 
The  elevation  of  aim  and  expectation  conspicuous  in 
such  movements  is  the  result  of  something  much 
higher — of  faith  in  the  redeeming  love  of  Christ ;  faith 
in  the  value  of  souls,  lost  but  saved ;  faith  in  hell  and 
heaven  ;  faith  in  the  forty-fifth  verse  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  as  well  as  in  what  goes 
before.  It  is  a  strange  thing  that  so  many  readers 
should  forget  that  Vi.Tse.  Some  pervert  the  passage 
as  if  it  enjoined  nothing  beyond  minding  present 
interests  and  comforts,  as  if  they  entered  into  Chiist's 
mind  most  closely  when  they  limit  themselves  to 
these.  What  can  such  persons  think  that  Christ 
meant  in  speaking,  as  He  does,  immediately  after, 
of  everlasting  punishment  and  life  eternal  ?  It  is 
surely  not  too  much  to  say,  whether  we  read  the 
chapter  or  the  commentary  on  it  furnished  by  such 
undertakings  as  Dr.  Barnardo's,  that  Christian 
charity  reaches  its  true  proportions  only  "  while  we 
look  not  at  the  things  which  are  seen,  but  at  the 
things  which  are  not  seen ;  for  the  things  which  are 
seen  are  temporal,  but  those  which  are  not  seen  are 
etemaL" 

THE  MANCHHSTEE  CONFERENCE  ON  DRINKING. 

The  gathering  at  Manchester,  of  liam.  nine  hundred 
to  a  thoTOwnd  Chzistian  ministers  from  the  north  of 
En^and,  to  be  followed  by  a  umilar  gathering  of 
ministers  fi^om  the  soi^,  seems  to  betoken  the  open- 
ing of  the  eyes  of  the  Christian  Church  to  the  gigantic 
foe  with  whom  it  has  now  to  contend.  There  is  evi- 
dently a  deep  conviction  in  the  Christian  community 
that  something  in  the  ftmn  of  a  great  moral  testimony 
by  the  Chiistian  ministry  is  needed  if  any  impression 
is  to  be  made  on  the  jwogress  of  diinkii^^mi  that  if 
such  a  testimony  requires  Dagj^issdl  tnf  Vilt'fldnif  v 
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make  it  effectual  and  impressive,  the  clergy  may  well 
be  expected  to  take  Dp  that  cross.  One  gentleman 
said  very  troly  that  dniilkeiiness  was  the  cause  of  nine* 
tenths  of  the  crime,  nine-tenths  of  Ae  disease,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  poverty,  nine-tmths  of  everj  ervO  thing 
that  is  a  grief  and  trouUe  to  the  community.  It  was 
emphatically  dwelt  on.  that  ,the  drinking  customs  of 
the  country  arc  the  great  means  of  fostering  the 
prevailing  dmnkenness,  and  that  if  an  impression 
is  to  be  made  the  one  means  most  be  taken  to 
infloracethe  other.  Petbaps  the  most  striking  piece 
01  statistics  presented  was  what  related  to  yonng 
persons.  One  of  the  speakers  said  that  in  Manches- 
ter in  1873  ,there  were  six  hondred  and  one  bo^  and 
a  hundred  and  forty  giris  nnder  twenty  apprehended 
for  dmnkenness.  He  had  seen  five  g^ls  under 
righteen  drunk  and  lij*hting  in  the  streets  of  BatUng 
at  seven  o'clock  one  Saturday  night ;  and  at  eleven, 
matters  wouM  have  been  worse.  A  member  oltP^''- 
liament  had  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  in  a 
public-honse  in  the  East  £od  of  London  on  a  Sunday 
evening  the  number  of  persons  who  entered  between 
half-past  six  and  nine  o'clock  had  been  ascertained  to 
be  seven  hundred  and  seventy,  and  of  these  two-thirds 
were  young  persons  under  twenty  years  of  age.  Such 
iigures  make  it  but  too  plain  that  the  general  influences 
of  the  time  are  tending  towards  the  increase  of 
drunkenness,  and  that  snless  special  remedies  are 
adopted,  the  country  will  go  to  ruin.  The  Conference 
came  out  strongly  in  favour  of  Bands  of  Hope  to  en- 
list the  children  at  schools  early  in  the  cause  of 
abstinence,  and  rear  a  wall  between  them  and  the 
customs  which  were  so  ruinous  to  many. 

A  resolution  was  nnanimously  come  to,  to  observe 
Sunday,  May  2nd,  1875,  as  a  day  of  special  prayer  to 
Almighty  God,  that  our  nation  may  be  speedily  de- 
livered from  the  great  sin  of  dmnkenness.  It  was 
believed  that  the  Conference  to  be  hdd  by  ministers 
in  the  south  of  En^aud  wonld  ji^  inthe  obienrance 
of  this  day. 

TBS  NEW  <•  BSMONST&AKCE." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  "  Remonstrance  "  has  proved  like 
the  vhlstle  of  Rhodeiick  Dbu.  So  many  warriors 
starting  from  their  hiding-places  we  have  hardly 
seen  since  "Essays  and  Reviews  "  borst  upon  the 
astonished  public  Evidently  a  very  deep  chord  has 
been  struck  in  the  national  heart  The  demand  for 
the  pamphlet  has  been  unrivaUed ;  it  has  brought  a 
little  f<Htune  to  its  writer.  There  is  a  deep  feelmg 
that  it  was  high  tnne  that  Ultnunontanism  shonid  have  ■ 
some  check  given  to  it  in  this  country.  There  was 
also  a  considerable  curiosity  to  know  what  was  really 
thought  of  the  claim  to  ^&lUlriIity  by  the  more  in- 
teUigent  and  indepeBdent  of  the  English  Roman 
Catholic  lai^.  The  correspondence  that  has  been 
called  forth  by  Hr.  Gladstone's  pamphlet  has  thrown 
much  light  ah  this  question. 

In  B  matter  of  so  great  interest  and  importance,  it 
w31  be  useful  to  state  some  of  the  charges  wluch  Mr. 
Gladstone  brings  against  Rome.   One  is,  tiurt  she  has 


refurbished  and  paraded  anew  every  msty  tool  she 
was  fondly  thonght  to  have  disused.  Mr.  Gladstone 
quotes  from  the  Encydical  and  Syllabns  in  -i4iich 
Pius  DC  has  condemned  and  natbonatized  *'  with 

fearfully  energetic  epithets  '* — 

"  Those  who  maintain  the  Liiierty  of  the  Press.  Or 
the  hberty  of  conscience  and  of  worship.  Or  the 
liberty  of  speech. 

"  Or  who  contend  that  Papal  judgments  and  de. 
crees  may,  without  sin,  be  disobeyed,  or  differed  from, 
uales!^  they  treat  of  the  rules  (dogmata)  of  faith  ot 
morals. 

'*  Or  who  assign  to  the  State  the  power  of  defining 
the  civil  rights  {j'um)  and  prcndnce  of  the  Cbtnth. 

"  Or  who  hold  that  Roman  Ponti&  and  (Ecume- 
nical Councils  have  transgressed  the  limits  of  their 
power,  and  usurped  the  rights  of  princes. 

"  Or  who  hold  that  the  Church  may  not  employ 
force. 

"  Or  tliat  power,  not  inherent  in  the  office  of  the 
Episcopate,  hot  granted  to  it  by  the  civU  anthtnity, 
may  be  withdrawn  from  it  at  the  discretioa  of  that 

authority. 

"  Or  that  the  civil  immunity  of  the  Church  and  its 
ministers  depends  upon  the  civil  right. 

"  Or  that  knowledge  of  tilings  philosophical  and 
civil  may  and  should  decliiu  to  be  goidea  1^  divine 
and  ecclesiastical  anth<mty. 

"Or  that  marriage,  not  saeramentally  contiacted, 
has  a  binding  force. 

"  Or  that  any  other  religion  than  the  Roman  reK- 
gion  inay  be  established  by  a  State. 

"  Or  that  in  *  countries  called  Catholic '  the  free 
exercise  of  other  religions  may  laudably  be  ^owed." 

Tifr.  Gladstone  refers,  among  other  things,  to  the 
utter  inconsistency  of  such  doctrines  with  what  was 
affirmed  by  the  Irish  bishops  when  Cathofic  emand- 
pndon  was  under  discussion.  In  a  pastoral  address 
they  declared  on  oath  that  the  Pope's  right  to  inter- 
fere in  civil  government  was  not  an  article  of  the 
Catholic  f»ith,  neither  were  they  required  to  believe  that 
the  Pope  was  infallible.  Though  the  Council  has  not 
yet  ventured  to  decree  all  the  points  contained  in  the 
Syllabus,  it  may  be  the  intention  that  this  should  be 
done  at  other  sittings.  It  was  said  that  there  was  a 
fixed  purpose  to  restore  die  temporal  sovereign^,  and 
if  tlus  were  really  counted  on,  k  could  be  done  only 
by  an  organized  and  devoted  party  in  every  country. 
Such  measures  might  endanger  the  peace  of  Eurt^ 
and  he  and  others  were  entitled  to  aslc  for  infbrmatioa. 

From  the  relies  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  appears  that 
some  Roman  Catholics  fearlesdy  attest  tiie  stqtre- 
macy  of  the  Pope,  even  in  the  matter  of  dvil  alle- 
giance, holding  his  power  to  depose  kings  and 
release  sofaj«:ta  of  their  allegiance,  and  holding  that 
an  this  has  been  made,  if  not  more  decided,  at  least 
more  universally  binding,  by  (he  recent  decree  of 
In&nilMUty.  Otiiers,  again,  vdiile  unable  to  deny 
that  dieoretically  the  Pope  claims  such  powers, 
shdter  dtemselves  nnder  the  plea  thst  they  have  not 
been  ezerdsed  for  centuries,  sndthat  it  is  practically 
out  of  die  question  to  suppose  that  they  eversbaO  be 
in  this  conntty.  Some  would  seem  to  say  that,  de- 
spite the  Coondl,  they  don't  believe  in  the  hiblU- 
l^ity  at  ftlL  Hiis  rather  remarkaUe  divead^  ^ 
opinion  on  the  part  of  pramij^tiifi^ilibt»^(2' 
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Church  which  makes  her  boast  of  Ihe  unity  of  the 
faith  of  all  her  people,  is  somewhat  edifying.  Sluug 
apparently  by  the  bold  utterances  of  Lord  Acton, 
Lard  Camoys,  and  Mr.  Pelre,  Ardilxshop  Manning 
issaed  a  pastoral,  virtualljr  excommunicating  every 
(me  who  did  not  exanimo  accept  the  iiLfallibility  to 
its  fullest  extent.  And  Bishop  Ullathorae,  of  Bir- 
mingham, has  declared,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
anthor  of  the  "  insulting  pamphlet,"  b«t  for  that  of  the 
public  too,  that  "  every  Catholic,  since  the  Council 
of  the  Vatican,  is  bound  to  believe  in  the  infallibility 
of  the  Pope,  when  teachmg  all  the  faithful  wh^ 
emcems  doctrine  in  &ith  and  morals  from  the  chair 
of  authority,  and  whosoever  does  not  so  beUere  has 
not  the  Catholic  £uth — is  no  longer  a  child  of  the 
Church."  ^' 

Hie  public  has  been  qKdally  interested  in  the 
letter*  tji  Lord  Acton,  who  has  brought  forward  a 
peat  amonnt  of  additional  evidence,  showing  the 
fiKti  of  the  case  to  be  eveu  wo»e  than  Mr.  Glad- 
stone  affirmed.  Among  the  other  materials  which 
.Us  Lord-ihip  has  published,  we  may  note  the  de- 
dnon  01'  the  Pope  (Urban  II.}  at  the  date  of  the 
fiist  Crusade,  "  that  it  b  no  murder  to  kill  excom- 
mmiicated  persons,"  which  was  inctupoiated  in  the 
Canon  Law*  and  appears  in  every  reprint  of  the 
"  Corpus  Juris ;  the  jvoposition  laid  down  by  the 
greatest  legislator  of  the  medinval  Church  (Innocent 
m.),  "  that  allegiance  muii  not  be  kept  with  here- 
tical princes,"  which  was  adoi)ted  hy  the  Council 
of  Lateran,  and  "  confirmed  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
the  oracle  of  the  schools ; "  the  bull  of  Pius  V.,  de- 
priving Elizabeth  of  her  kingdom,  and  commission- 
ing an  assassin  to  take  her  life ; "  aod  the  actum  of 
the  succeeding  Pope,  who  pronounced  the  murder  of 
the  Hngoenoti,  in  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
to  be  "a  prions  and  holy  action." 

Xbere  is  surely  something  both  strange  and  signi- 
ficant in  so  many  of  Rome's  sons  bearing  Oieir  testi- 
mony against  her.  Tt  is  the  idd  stoiy — a  house 
divided  against  itself.  "We  may  be  sure  that  Rome 
will  either  compel  them  to  be  aleot,  or  to  leave  her 
pale.  It  might  be  disastrous  to  lose  them ;  but  it 
is  a  great  deal  more  disastrous  to  retain  them  within 
"the  holy  pale." 

KKSSBS.  HOODT  AHD  BUKEV  IR  DUBUN. 

Dublin  has  been  the  scene  of  a  religious  movement 
without  a  parallel,.we  believe,  in  its  previous  history. 
Mr.  Moody's  meetings  in  the  ExhiUtion  Hall  have 
been  attended  by  as  many  as  sixteen  thousand  per- 
sons. Hie  other  meetings,  both  of  a  more  general 
and  a  more  special  kind,  have  been  carried  on  with  a 
degree  of  success  which  the  experience  of  hardly  any 
other  large  town  has  surpassed.  Among  Roman 
Catholics  there  has  been  a  great  impression,  all  the 
mOTC  that  the  addresses  which  they  have  heard  have 
not  been  at  all  controversial,  and  the  object  of  the 
speaker  has  evidently  been,  not  to  gain  them  over  to 
a  Church,  but  to  gain  them  over  to  the  Saviour.  The 
lesson  from  this  as  to  how  to  gain  the  Roman 
CaQiolics  of  Ireland  is  very  plain,  and  very  important. 


Wliat  an  amonnt  of  good  might  not  be  done  in 
Ireland  at  the  present  time  if  addresses  of  the  tame 
quality  were  offered  in  every  part  of  the  country- 1 

One  very  remarkable  feature  of  the  movement  is 
fotmd  in  die  MendJy  tone  of  the  secular  press,  not 
even  excepting  some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  news- 
papers. The  testimony  of  the  correspondent  of  the 
Times  is  valuable  and  important.  He  pronounces  the 
revivaltobebeyondanytldngthatlrelandhas  ever  expe- 
rienced at  any  finrno*  period.  Criticiring  Mr.  Moody's 
oratorical  attainments,  he  pronounces  them  in  many 
respects  below  the  mark  of  the  average  of  educated 
preachers.   What,  then,  is  the  secret  of  his  power  ? 

"  His  great  earnestness  is,  perhaps,  the  secret  of  it. 
His  heart  as  well  as  his  head  seems  to  be  full  of  his 
subject,  and  he  has  no  difficulty  in  giving  effective 
expression  to  his  thoughts.    The  evident  absence  of 
any  effort  at  self-display,  but  rather  a  senntive  avoid- 
ance of  it,  he^  to  obtain  for  him  a  favourable  re- 
c^tion,  uid  he  never  fails  to  keep  the  attention  of  a 
vast  mtdtitude  riveted,  and  to  cnhst  their  feelings  by 
the  ready  flow  of  his  discourses,  in  which  persuasion 
and  argument  were  blended  with  many  apt  ijlnstra- 
'  tions  and  personal  incidents.    Mr.  Sankey  possesses 
^  a  voice  of  great  volume,  aod  be  manages  it  with  much 
skill,  though  it  has  not  been  properly  educated.  His 
utterance  is  remarkably  distmct,  and  he  is  able  by 
,  himself  to  fill  with  vocal  sound  a  building  in  which 
from  ten  thousand  to  fifteen  thousand  people  are  con- 
gregated.   There  is  a  special  collection  of  hymns,  set 
to  airs,  which  catch  at  once  the  popular  ear.  Some 
of  them  are  original,  others  are  modifications  of  fa- 
miliar songs,  but  all  appear  to  be  in  the  highest 
'  favour,  though  there  is  no  poetry  in  them,  andtnough 
i  even  their  orthodoxy  may  be  doubted  in  one  or  two 
points. 

I     "The  !>civi(;cB  wcii:  chuij^Lciized  by  a  reverence 
ciwi  devotion  wliich  were  extraordinary,  considering 
that  the  multitude  was  composed  of  literally  every 
I  creed  and  class,  and  that  many  hundreds  who  pressed 
,  fat  admission  two  hours  before  the  doors  were  opened 
'  were  attracted  only  by  curiosity,  and  some  by  a  love 
!  of  amusement,  conceiving  that  they  would  iind  in  the 
i  proceeding  something  to  excite  their  ridicule.  But 
the  first  prayer,  or  the  reading  of  a  passage  of  Sciip- 
[  ture,  ana  stilt  more  surely  the  fervid  exhortations  of 
Mr.  Moody,  whose  manner,  tone,  and  words  brought 
home  to  all  the  conviction,  that  he  at  least  was  terribly 
in  earnest,  dispelled  all  ideas  of  the  ludicrous,  and 
made  the  most  light-hearted  and  careless  youths  listen 
with  deep  attention  and  apparent  interest.  There  was 
something  very  impressive  m  the  breathless  stillness 
which  pervaded  the  vast  assemblage  covering  the 
whole  area  of  the  Exhibiticm  Palace  fiom  end  to  end 
daring  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Moody's  most  solemn  utter- 
ances or  Mr.  Sanke)''s  plaintive  songs.    There  were 
no  demonstrations  of  emotion  such  as  may  be  seen 
in  other  revival  meetings — no  apparent  excitement, 
but «  very  marked  and  universal  revo'ence,  and  also 
an  enthnriasm  which  was  all  the  more  intense  be- 
cause it  was  subdued.    Let  those  who  think  they  can 
do  so  account  for  the  movement,  and  explain,  if  they 
can,  what  it  is  which  brought  together  such  immense 
congregations  every  day  for  six  weeks,  and  produced 
such  extraordinary  effects.    The  fact  itself  is  memo< 
rable  and  saggestive." 

[Note, — Our  attention  has  been  called  to  an  expres- 
sion in  our  notice  in  November  of  the  work  in  Belfast, 
which  has  been  deemed  disrespectful  to  the  workiuj 
classes.   We  are  sony  that  our  notice  was  not  M 
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worded  as  to  show  that  that  expression  did  not  convey 
our  own  ideas,  but  what  might  be  said  by  an  op- 
ponent.] 

"EVANGELICAL  XETREATS." 

Mr.  Bickersteth  of  Hampstead  has  propounded  a 
new  plan,  so  far  as  the  I^testant  Church  is  concerned, 
for  advancing  the  spiritual  life  of  the  clergy.  Ob- 
serving that  "  retreats  "  were  becoming  a  power  in 
other  quarters,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  introducing 
them  among  the  Evangelical  clergy  of  the  Church. 
Some  friends  having  met,  it  was  determined  to  insti- 
tute meetings,  to  last  for  three  days,  to  be  attended 
by  not  more  than  twenty-four  brethren,  to  be  presided 
over  by  a  brother  of  experience,  and  of  suitable  gifts  and 
graces,  the  time  to  be  spent  in  conversation,  medita- 
tion, and  prayer,  and  the  observance  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  It  was  agreed  that  the  first  meeting  should 
be  held  at  Hampstead,  in  October  last,  and  that 
Canon  Thoroid  should  be  the  president.  The  meet- 
ings took  place  accordingly,  and  Mr.  Bickersteth  thus 
specifies  the  arrangements  for  one  of  the  days,  and 
sums  up  the  impressions  of  the  whole  : — 

"8.  Holy  Communiwi,  with  brief  address,  by  Rev., 
Canon  Fremaatle. 

"9.  Breakfast  at  vicarage. 

"  TO.  Prayer  and addressby  President,  on  i  John i.  7. 
"  lo^^l  Silent  meditation. 

"  II.  Conversational  stody  of  Holy  Scripture, 
2  Peter  i.  r — 11. 

"  12.45.  Walk,  or  conversatton  in  lodgings  (two 
and  two). 

"2.  Dinner  at  idcarage. 

"3.  Walk,  or  conversation  in  lodgings  (two  and 
two), 

"  4.  Private  meditation  and  prayer  in  lodgings  or 

in  church. 

"5.30.  Tea  at  vicarage,  and  reading  a  devotional 

book  aloud. 

"  7.  Short  service  in  church,  with  address  by  Fresi- 
dent,  on  £ph.  ii.  19. 
"  8.  Silent  meditation  and  prayer  on  suggested 

topics. 

"8.40.  Supper  at  vicarage. 

"9.15.  Devotional  meetmg;  and,  9.45,  retire. 

"I  am  sure  that  all  who  were  present  will  bear 
witness  to  the  holy  and  bleaed  ioBuence  which  per- 
vaded this  season  of  fraternal  communion.  The 
brother  that  presided  over  us,  and  on  whom  so  much 
depended,  was  filled  with  the  spirit  of  power  and  of 
love  and  of  a  sound  mind.  His  words  searched  the 
hearts  of  all,  and  drew  us  to  the  foot  of  the  Cross. 
Many  there  tesiified  that  they  had  not  known  such  a 
season  of  refreshment  for  yeius  past.  Some  said  that 
those  days  were  to  them  as  the  days  of  heaven  upon 
the  earth.  For  myself  I  could  only  feel  that,  after 
twenty-six  years'  experience  as  a  pastor,  it  was  like  a 
reordmation  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  The  time 
seemed  only  too  short  to  us  all,  and  the  desire  ex- 
pressed was  universal  for  a  renewal  of  our  conference 
nere,  if  God  will,  next  October ;  and  for  the  muItipU- 
cation  of  centres  of  such  clerical  leanions  in  other 
parts  of  our  land." 

n.— GLAUCES  ABROAD. 
PRINCIPAL  XULLOCH'S  NOTES  ON  AUEKICA. 
Dr.  Tulloch  has  been  giving  his  impressions  of 
AmericaandAmoicanchurchesinthe  periodical  which 


he  edits — the  Home  and^Foragn  ifisstonary  Record 
of  the  Church  of  Scodand.  On  the  whole  1^  impres- 
sions are  &voiirable,  and  they  are  «ipressed  with 
kindliness  and  candour.  His  last  paper  bean  on  the 
social  position  of  American  clergymen,  the  character 
of  the  worship  and  teaching  in  the  several  diurches, 
and  the  Divinity  Schools,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  that 
countty,  Theological  Seminaries. 

The  old  idea  that  used  to  find  countenance  in  thii 
country  that  the  American  preacher  was  a  half-starved 
drudge,  who  preached  on  Sundays  and  ploaghed  and 
delved  the  rest  of  the  week,  Dr.  Tulloch  declares  to 
have  no  foimdation  in  the  present  state  of  things.  In 
general,  in  towns  and  flotuisbing  villages,  his  portion 
is  upon  the  whole  as  secure  as  at  home.  His  life 
tennre  of  office  is  indeed  not  secured,  and  it  may 
sometimes  happen  that  he  is  set  aside  under  painfnl 
circumstances.  "  But,  generally  speaking,  the  position 
of  a  clergyman  doing  his  duty  well  is  well  assured. 
Such  a  clergyman  is  as  likely  to  command  his  people, 
as  his  people  to  command  him.  And  so  far  as  social 
importance  is  concerned,  a  Christian  minister  in 
America  occupies  a  place  comparaUe  to  that  of  any 
class  of  clergymen  at  home."  The  heads  of  many  of 
the  most  important  colleges  are  clergymen.  Many  of 
the  professors  and  of  the  chief  supporters  of  the  col- 
leges are  so  too.  And  in  general  culture  it  is  admitted 
that  among  the  clergy  there  are  often  more  learned 
and  accomplished  men  than  even  some  of  their  class; 
mates  who  have  risen  to  the  top  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions, and  enjoy  ten  times  their  income.  In  regard  to 
income,  in  some  exceptional  cases  it  is  much  higher 
than  in  Scotland,  and  the  average  may  be  1,000  doJlais, 
or  £200  a  year,  not  much  less  than  the  average  at 
home.'* 

As  to  the  manner  of  clergj'men  in  the  pulpit,  there 
is  more  variety  and  freedom  of  utterance  than  at  home, 
and  occasionally  smart  things  are  said,  which  we 
should  judge  objectionable  in  such  a  place.  When 
prayers  are  extempore,  there  is  mpre  of  the  vivacity 
and  directness  characteristic  of  the  pulpit,  and  fewer 
of  those  stereotyped  or  liturgical  phrases  which  occur 
so  often  in  extempore  prayers  at  home.  The  most 
objectionable  feature  of  American  worship  is  the 
praise.  The  very  efforts  that  have  been  made  to 
improve  it  have  sometimes  had  the  very  opposite 
effect  To  the  ^stem  of  select  paid  choirs,  frequently 
composed  of  professional  singers,  very  great  objections 
are  taken.  "  The  effect  of  this  has  been  largely  lo 
silence  the  American  congregations  in  the  service  of 
praise.  They  listen  to  the  choir,  generally  called  a 
quartette,  or  two  male  and  two  female  voices,  instead  : 
of  joining  heartily  in  praise  along  with  it.  The  con- 
sequence is,  a  comparative  lifelessnesa  in  this  part  of 
the  service,  which  at  once  strikes  a  British  worshipper, 
and  which  many  Americans  theipselvcs  deplore  as  an 
obvioas  delect." 

In  regard  to  the  divinity  sduxtU  of  America,  some 
are  incoiporated  with  the  nnirasity  s^tem,  but  the 
greater  number  are  apart  Of  these  tlwre  are  said  to 
be  upwards  of  a  hundred ;  the  Baptists  bavrngsevai- 
teen,  the  Presbyterians  dgh^ieigggteypeg^^Nt? 
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seven,  Protestant  Episcopal  twelve,  Methodist  Epis- 
copal ten,  and  Roman  Catholics  eighteen.  The 
regular  cuniculnm  extends  to  three  sessions,  though 
the  student  is  encouraged  to  return  for  a  fourth  year, 
for  special  branches  of  study.  JDr.  Tulloch  says,  in 
conclusion,  "  If  the  fruits  of  theologjcal  culture  in 
America  are  not  in  all  respects,  any  more  than  dse- 
vfaere,  all  that  could  be  desired,  the  blame  does  not 
lie  in  the  system  of  culture,  or  the  churches  which 
have  done  so  much  to  furnish  it  It  is  evident,  in 
shcHt,  that  the  American  churches,  no  len  than  our 
home  diurchei,  have  striven  to  maintain  some  ideal 
of  learning  and  attainment,  as  conditions  of  authorised 
work  in  them.  Tlwy  are  no^  to  say  the  least,  behind 
us  in  this  req>ect.  In  respect  of  the  enthusiasm  and 
liberality  with  wMch  they  mamtain  and  encourage 
their  divinity  schools,  they  are  considerably  in  advance 
ofus.»* 


If.  BERSIEK  OF  PARIS  AND  HIS  LITUItGY. 

M.  Bersier  is  acknowledged  to  be  among  the 
greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  preacher  in  France.  His 
ecclesiastical  connection  is  not  with  the  Refonned 
Church,  but  with  that  small  body  of  Iree  churchmen 
with  which  M.  de  Presseas£,  M.  Fisch,  and  others 
are  connected.  He  has  just  had  a  large  sew  church 
erected  in  the  Avenue  de  la  Grande  Arm^,  at  a 
Cost  of  300,000  francs.  Not  being  under  the 
orders  of  any  ecclesiastical  court  or  official,  he  has 
determined  to  introduce  quite  a  new  style  of  worship. 
Recoiling  from  the  excessive  bareness  and  stiiltiess  of 
the  old  French  Reformed  method,  he  has  gone,  by  a 
kind  of  leap,  fo  the  liturgical  plan.  The  liturgy 
which  he  has  introduced  is  termed  by  him  *'  Liturgle 
A  I'usage  des  Eglises  R£form£es,"  and  is  framed  on 
the  principle  of  endeavouring  to  conserve  those 
benefits  of  liturgical  worship  which  have  best  stood 
the  test  of  time  and  experience.  It  is  not  intended  to 
supersede  extempore  prayer.  But  M.  Bersier's  mind 
moves  strongly  in  the  direction  of  the  liturgical,  and 
feels  deepfy  the  bareness  of  the  traditional  worship 
of  the  Protestant  churches  of  France. 

In  his  preface  to  the  Liturgy  he  enumerates  the 
iidloinng  as  the  objects  which  he  has  in  view  (we 
quote  from  the  correspondent  of  the  Guardian) : — 

"  To  restore  to  public  worship,  common  prayer,  and 
adoration  their  legitimate  place,  which  has  been  too 
esdndvelv  usurped  by  the  sermon. 

"To  amrm,  in  and  by  those  prayers  and  public 
worship,  the  &ith  of  the  Church  itself. 

"  To  make  the  congregation  j^articipate  directly,  by 
their  responses,  in  divine  worship,  instead  of  remain- 
ing as  hitherto  only  a  mute  audience. 

"  To  restore  to  the  Scriptnres  their  proper  place  in 
divine  worship,  instead  of  Ttialcing  thcan  a  mere  pro- 
logue to  the  sennon. 

"While  preserving  the  faculty  of  extemporary 
prayer,  to  express  in  the  liturgical  prayers  what  always 
ought  to  be  asked  of  God  in  public  worship,  so  that 
neUher  the  church  nor  the  congregation  may  be  de- 
pendent on  the  preacher  for  then  permanent  require- 
ments. 

**  To  affirm  the  onion  between  the  chordi  of  the 


present  and  the  past  by  introducing  those  precious 
elements  of  edification  which  Christian  antiquity  has 
transmitted  to  us :  so  that  a  spiritual  unity  in  Christ 
may  be  felt  through  the  voice  of  believers  of  all  ages, 
in  spite  of  the  divisions  which  at  present  exist. 

"  Lastly,  to  '  restore  to  the  Holy  Communion  that 
central  place  which  is  due  to  it  in  Christian  worship, 
of  which  it  is  the  most  elevated  expression ;  to  return, 
in  this  respect,  to  the  true  and  primitive  teaching  of 
the  Refonned  Church.  That  Church,  in  fact,  instead 
of  only  seeing  in  the  communion,  like  too  many  Pro- 
testants of  the  present  day,  a  mere  sj-mbol  and  simple 
memorial  of  the  death  of  Christ,  amrms  clearly  in  its 
most  ancient  liturgy  that  the  Saviour,  after  haviog 
offered  for  sin  one  only  sacrifice  of  which  the  Holy 
Communion  announces  the  perpetual  efficacy,  is  pre- 
sent at  the  holy  table,  and  there  gives  himself  to 
those  who  receive  Him     fiuth.*  " 

The  new  church  has  been  planned  in  accordance 
with  fliese  views.  The  pulpit  is  not  in  the  centre,  but 
at  one  of  the  comers  of  the  apse,  the  communion- 
tsUe  bring  in  the  centre,  and  bearing  an  open  Bible 
and  a  cross,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.  The  people  are  directed  to  kneel  at  prayer, 
and  to  stand  to  sing.  At  the  opeiung  of  the  church 
M.  Bersier  entered  in  black  gown  and  bands,  placed 
himself  in  front  of  the  communion-table,  and  remained 
in  Hae  attitude  of  prayer,  while  the  organ  played  a  volun- 
tary. The  service  opened  with  the  old  fVach  form, 
'*  Notte  aide  sent  an  nom  da  F^e,"  and  among  other 
parts  of  the  service  was  the  reading  of  the  Confession 
of  Beza,  long  familiar  and  dear  to  French  ears. 

So  complete  a  revolution  in  the  mode  of  service  has 
naturally  caused  much  comment  and  excitement  in 
the  Protestant  commanity  of  Paris  and  France. 

THE  BIBLE  AT  THE  NOETH  POLE. 

We  have  been  hearing  not  a  little  of  late  of  the 
heroism  of  the  members  of  the  Austrian  navy  who 
have  returned  from  their  expedition  to  the  Arctic 
regions.  In  several  fdaces,  Stockholm,  Hamburg, 
and  Vienna,  they  were  welcomed  with  enthusiastic 
demonstrations  of  admirati<m.  It  is  interesting  to 
&Qd  that  there  was  a  point  of  contact  between  these 
men  and  the  operations  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  Mr.  Millard,  the  Society's  agent  at 
Vienna,  explains  this  in  the  following  letter : — 

"  The  Bible  Society  had  an  interest  in  the  Austrian 
Arctic  Expedition,  to  some  unknown,  by  others  for- 
gotten; but  on  the  return  of  the  brave  seamen  who 
have  risked  thdr  lives  for  the  cause  of  nautical 
science,  the  'fact  has  been  1»vught  to  our  notice 
again,  in  a  very  simple  but  pleasmg  tona.  In  our 
jGinual  Report  for  1873,  page  98,  special  mention  is 
made  of  the  fact  that  the  Expedition,  before  its  de- 
parture, was  supplied  by  us  at  Trieste  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  tne  Croat,  German,  and  Italian  lan- 
guages, corresponding  with  the  nationalities  of  the 
ship's  crew  and  officers.  In  the  account  lately  given 
by  Messrs.  Weiprecht  and  Payer,  of  their  sojourn  in 
the  gloomy  and  ice-bound  districts  of  the  North,  a 
quiet,  imobtrusive  passage  occurs,  which  to  Bible 
distributors  and  Bible  friends  cannot  to  be  in- 
teresting. The  communication  is  8im|^  but  signifi* 
cantly  this,  that  it  was  the  custom  on  qwvdJhe^hipI 
daily,  to  read  a  chapter  oCli^[B^fe$cNiBftd«C0MMC: 
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ship's  company.  For  a  priest,  who  bad  volonteeied 
hb  services,  it  appears  that  no  room  could  be  found 
on  board ;  but  tne  Bible  xims  conddered  an  essential 
part  of  the  outfit,  and  subsequently  it  was  in  con- 
stant use.  The  fact,  simple  as  it  is,  appenn  to  me 
so  interestine  as  to  deserve  mention  in  the  Records 
of  the  Socicn'. 

*'  What  may  have  been  the  impression  created  by 
the  'Word  of'God  penned  in  the  Arctic  night  of 
many  months,  amitut  towering  icebergs,  and,  as  it 
were,  upon  the  very  confines  of  eternity  ?  Per- 
chance ve  may  hear  more  when  the  glaring  festivities 

the  moment  and  the  stonsy  welcome  of  the  thon- 
SRnds  have  sabsided." 


OELGIUU — STREAKS  OF  LIGHT. 

"The  Evangelical  Society  or  Christian  Missionary 
Church  of  Belgium  "  is  the  title  of  a  society,  or  church, 
which  liibours  to  scatter  the  seed  of  the  Word  in  the 
very  popish  community  of  Belgium.  The  society 
evidently  carries  on  its  labour  under  much  discourage- 
ment. Their  thirty-sixth  Annual  Report  says  that 
no  doubt  religious  questions  are  much  discussed  at 
the  present  day,  the  temporal  sovereignty  and  the 
like,  but  these  do  not  lift  men's  souls  towards  heaven, 
nor  excite  souls  to  seek  eternal  life.  The  Romish 
Church  was  never  more  opposed  than  now  to  the  true 
gospel  of  Christ.  "  Consequently  faith  in  all  that  is 
superior  td  the  world  fades  from  those  who  know  no 
religion  but  Romanism,  and  infidelity  and  indifferent- 
ism  increases.  These  influences  ever  aggravate  the 
inaccessible  condition  of  the  population  which  we 
would  lead  to  die  noble  and  divine  truths  (rf  Christi- 
anity." 

Nevertheless,  there  are  inflnenees  for  good,  and  some 
fruit. 

"  Among  instances  of  good,  mention  is  made  of  a 
poor  uneducated  miner,  who  often  stopped  the  mouths 
of  leading  advocates  of  infidelity,  strong  in  faith  and 
noted  for  his  believing  prayers ;  of  a  poor  woman  who 
loved  sacred  singing,  so  that  when  she  could  sing  no 
mmc,  she  loved  to  have  ha  friends  singing  round  her, 
and  as  if  in  prayer  she  sat  on  her  bed  with  her  hands 
joined,  her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  her  spirit  evidently 
above;  of  a  poor  cinder-gatherer  who,  hearing  that 
in  England  poor  people  helped  Mr.  Mullcr  of  Bristol 
by^mall  gifte,  resolved  to  lay  aside  five  centimes  from 
the  value  of  each  basket  of  coal  picked  from  the  refuse 
of  a  public  work,  and  at  the  gear's  end  gave  seventy- 
nine  francs  (/'3  6;.)  in  addition  to  her  ordinary  sub- 
scription to  the  Church's  funds  ! " 


SPAIN— DfiBUT  OP  FATHER  TORNOS. 

Mr.  Jameson,  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Mission 
in  Madrid,  writes  that  Sunday,  the  1st  of  November, 
w«  n  memorable  day  in  the  Evangelical  wotk  of 
Madrid.  In  the  first  place,  his  church,  enlarged  to 
ctaitun  a  thoosand,  was  re<^>ened ;  secondly.  Father 
Tmios,  a  recent  convert^  and  one  of  the-  most  cde- 
brated  preachers  in  Madrid,  came  out  as  a  Protestant 
preacher  ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  the  first  of  a  series 
of  Evangelical  Tracts  was  largely  circulated  among 
the  people.  The  opening  of  the  church  and  preach- 
ing of  Father  T(»nos  was  intimated  by  large  and 


conspicuous  poiters  all  over  Madrid — "  The  Bible  is 
the  only  rule  in  religion ;  the  well-known  Padre 
Tomos  will  commence  his  discourses  on  the  sacred 
book  in  Leganitos." 

The  audience  was  crowded,  chiefly  of  men,  and 
attentive. 

"We  all,"  says  Mr.  Jameson,  "Don  Angd 
Blanco  Fernandez,  Don  Cipriano  Tomos,  and  I, 
took  part  in  the  service,  Padre  Tomos  preaching  the 
sermon.    This  last  was  a  most  eloquent  appeal  to 
the  people  to  read  and  study  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as 
the  only  fountain  of  light  to  (he  mind  or  comfort  to 
the  heart.   There  was  not  a  word  of  ctmtrovetsy  in  ' 
it  except  with  sinners,  to  get  them  to  take  the  Bible. 
I  doubt  not  that  many  heard  with  wonder  words  of 
the  gospel,  true  and  simple,  for  the  first  time  ;  and 
our  prayer  is  that  such  audiences  may  not  be  simjdy 
for  me  first  few  times,  and  from  mere  curiosity,  but  | 
that  there  may  be  originated  a  movement  towards 
the  Word  of  God  which;  may  have  the  happiest  , 
effects  on  Spanish  society." 

Mr.  Jameson,  reserving  further  details  for  future 
letters,  thus  concludes : — 

"  Let  me  ask  for  the  eamest  prayers  of  the  brethren 
at  home,  that  the  good  beginning  may  be  only  the 
first  drops  of  a  copious  shower,  which  will  ere  long 
fall  on  dry  and  parched  Spain.  We  tmst  in  the 
Master.  He  has  very  visibly  and  somLstakabty 
shown  us  his  guiding  hand  during  all  the  past  year, 
and  we  are  full  of  hope  and  trust  for  the  fhture.  Pray 
for  ns,  that  we  may  be  able  to  work  with  wisdom  ana 
tact ;  that  those  of  us  who  preach  may  be  touched  oar- 
selves,  so  that  we  may  impress  and  rouse  otliets ;  and 
that  the  people  may  receive  with  meekness  the  true 
Word  of  God." 


BOHHUIA. — REFORMED  CHURCH  SVTfOD. 

The  country  of  John  Huss  must  ever  possess  a  great 
interest  for  Protestant  hearts.  We  are  glad  to  find 
encouraging  tolcens  of  Christian  progress  recorded  in 
a  letter  from  Pastor  Kaspar  to  Dr.  Blackwood,  pub- 
lished in  Ei'angelical  Christendom,  The  Synod,  or 
representative  tiody,  meets  once  in  three  years,  and 
has  been  recently  holding  its  session. 

"This  year,"  says  iftr.  Kaspar,  "the  Synod  met  at 
Prague,  in  June,  and  it  was  expected  that  probably 
its  ddiberadons  would  be  very  stoimy.  The  sittii^ 
continued  during  two  weeks  ;  the  oitcussions  were 
fuU  and  animated  enoagh,  but  we  have  every  reason 
to  be  thankful  for  the  result ;  for  very  soon  it  appeared 
that  misconstructions  and  misunderstandrags  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  alt  the  ttonble,  and  the  chief  represen- 
tative of  the  dissenting  party  declared  in  full  session 
that  he  felt  bound  to  look  at  the  dispntod  points  in  a 
verj'  different  way  than  he  did  befoie. 

"  It  wiil  periiaps  int«est  you  to  know  the  issue  of 
one  or  two  discussions.  To  begin  with  the  case  <A. 
the  rationalistic  pastor  of  Prague.  His  position  and 
tendency  were  ahnost  unuiimousiy  (against  one  dis- 
senting vote),  and  in  very  strong  terms,  coodemned, 
and  the  executive  authonties  of  the  Church  were  re- 
qnested  to  put  a  stop  to  his  abusing  the  puli»t 
Evangelical  church.  Some  time  afterwards  he  was 
suspended  from  his  ftmctions,  and  there  is  every  pro- 
bability that  in  the  end  be  will  be  deposed  from  the 
pastoral  office. 

"A  great  deal  of  attention  has  also  ^^^^^^'^^ 
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Sandav- schools,  to  preaching-stations,  and  other 
efforts 'for  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  all  of  which  have 
been  warmly  recommended ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any 
work  or  labonrer  that  does  not  feel  encouraged  the 
spirit  manifested  tluougfaont  the  sitting  of  the  Synod 
— a  cheering  sign  this  of  the  growing  eamestneis  ud 
qnrituality  among  oar  people." 

in.— JOTTINGS  FROM  THE  MISSION 
FIELD. 

PKOJECTED  LIVIN6STONIAN  MISSIONS. 

There  seems  to  be  abundant  zeal  in  favour  of 
naisaionary  entetpnte  in  the  regions  conseciated  by 
the  life  and  death  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  the  chief 
anxiety  being  lest  any  collision  should  occur  between 
the  djflerent  bodies  who  are  hastening  to  the  field. 

The  ofi^nal  intention  of  the  Univernties'  Mission 
{idiich  was  so  closely  associated  with  Dr.  Livingstone 
!  in  its  earlier  bnt  very  disastrous  historyy  in  favour  of 
j  stations  in  the  interior,  is  about  to  be  taken  up  by 
I  Dr.  Steere,  Bishop  of  East  Africa,  who  is  engaged 
in  planting  a  station  at  Mataka,  near  I.ake  Ny- 
!  assa.    This  mission  is  expected  to  sail  from  tiiis 
country  in  April.   Its  head  is  to  be  the  Rev.  G,  A. 
James,  Dartford,  and  the  mission  staff  is  to  consist 
,  of  two  clergymen,  a  schoolmaster,  a  doctor,  a  gar- 
dener, a  carpenter,  and  a  shoemaker.'  Dr.  Steere 
and  Mr.  James  are  engaged  in  ioolcing  out  for  such 
men,  who,  besides  possessing  a  missionary  spirit,  are 
expected  to  be  qualified  to  take  part  in  carpentry, 
shoemaking,  sewing,  tinkering,  elementary  surgery, 
I  and  last,  not  least,  cookery.   They  are  to  be  led  by 
j  Dr.  Steere  in  person  to  thdr  destination. 
;      The  Foreign  Mission  Committee  of  the  Established 
i  Church  of  Scotland  lately  appointed  a  sub-committee 
'  to  make  inquiries  and  arrangements  for  a  similar  mis- 
sion. This  sub-committee  have  recommended  another 
station  near  Lake  Nyassa,  and  have  been  in  friendly 
communication  with  Bishop  Steere  and  his  friends 
for  such  a  locality  as  would  enable  them  to  work 
together.    A  suitaUe  station  has  been  recommmded, 
and  the  ccnmnittee  are  engaged«n  further  prehminary 
inqoiries,  before  committing  themselves  to  the  under- 
I  taking.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Macrae,  of  Hawick,  is  actively 
■  at  work  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  the  first 
iiussi(»i  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  Aiiica. 

The  Free  Cfanreh  of  Scotland  has  also  had  her 
eyes  directed  to  the  Nyassa  region.  It  is  now  some 
months  since  it  was  stated  in  these  colomns,  that  Dr. 
Stewart  of  South  Africa,  the  old  companion  of  Dr. 
Livingstone  (as  his  interesting  papers  in  this  Magazine 
show),  had  fwraed  the  dea^  of  a  settlement  to  be 
called  Livingstonia,  which  ^uld  at  onct  perpetuate 
the  name  and  embody  the  Ideas  of  the  great  traveller. 
Dr.  Stewart  has  been  working  <migeiitly  in  fur&er- 
ance  of  this  plan,  and  the  settlement  which  he  con- 
templates will  be  on  the  southern  or  western  bank  of 
N^ssa,  quite  far  enough  from  the  others  to  avoid 
interference,  and  near  enough  to  admit  of  co-opera- 
tion. 

Some  extracts  which  Dr.  Macrae  has  from  Sir 
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Bartle  Frere,  Dr.  Livingstone,  and  others  show  .most 
impressively  the  terrible  condition  to  which  the  slave- 
trade  has  brought  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  Central 
Africa.  Tfrhen  Dr.  Livingstone  first  visited  the  lake 
in  1861,  large  numbers  of  men,  women,  and  children 
were  everywhere  around,  engaged  in  agriculture  over 
the  numerous  valleys  near  the  Nyassa.  "  "We  never 
suffered,"  says  Dr.  Livingstone,  "from  impudence, 
loss  of  proper^,  or  were  endangered,  unless  among 
people  familiar  with  slavery.** 

"  How  the  prospect  blackens,"  Says  Dr.  Macrae, 
"when  the  murderous  slaver,  with  his  band,  spring 
like  vultures  upon  their  pr^  j  Here  is  a  picture  of 
death  and  misery  occurring  before  their  capture,  de- 
scribed in  a  despatch  of  Sir  Baitle  Frere,  May  29th, 
1873 : — '  No  imagination  could  depict  a  life  so  faop^ 
leasly  bnitalising  and  retrograde^  as  that  forced  on  a 
people  who  pass  their  time  in  habitual  fear  of  (he 
slave-hunter.  The  midnight  sowings  and  reapings ; 
the  unceremonious  marriages  and  births,  which  bring 
nothing  but  care  and  fear  to  the  parents ;  the  con- 
stant flitttngs  and  exiHngs ;  the  concealment  of  any- 
thing worth  taking  ;  the  life  of  constant  terror  and 
anxiety — are  ^longh  to  sink  the  highest  race  to  the 
level  of  the  brutes.  Hearing  such  things,  and  know- 
ing that  they  have  continued,  not  for  a  diirty  years' 
war,  but  for  generations  and  ages,  one  wonders,  not 
that  the  people  are  no  better,  but  that  they  are  still 
higher  than  brutes,  or  that  they  have  not,  at  best,  long 
since  sunk  to  the  level  of  Australian  savages.' 

"  The  horror  deepens  in  the  advancing  operations. 
Livingston^  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  followmg  scene, 
which  he  describes  in  a  despatch,  November  14th, 
1 8  7 1 .  It  was  market-day  in  the  interior,  and 
the  assemblage  between  two  and  three  thousand 
people.  '  The  majority  of  the  market-people  were 
women,  many  of  them  very  pretty.'  He  aescribes  the 
'  great  variety  of  articles  they  brought,  and  their  mode 
of  dealing,  which  was  very  fair.  '  At  first,'  says  he, 
'  my  presence  made  them  all  afinid ;  but,  wishing  to 
gain  their  confidence,  which  my  enemies  tried  to 
undermine  or  prevent,  I  went  among  them  frequently, 
and  when  they  saw  no  harm  in  me,  became  veiy 
gracious.  The  bargaining  was  the  finest  acting  I  ever 
saw.'  Now  mark  the  oncome  of  the  murderous  slavers ! 
'  I  had  left  the  market,'  he  says,  '  only  a  minute  or 
two,  when  three  men  began  to  fire  into  the  dense 
crowd  around  them ;  another  party,  down  at  the 
canoes,  rained  their  baUs  on  the  panic-struck  multitude 
that  nuhed  into  these  vessels.  All  threw  away  their 
goods,  the  men  forgot  the  paddles,  the  canoes  were 
jammed  in  the  creek  and  conld  not  be  got  out  quick 
enough,  so  many  men  and  women  sprang  into  the 
water.  ...  It  was  horrible  to  see  one  head  after 
another  disappear,  some  calmly,  others  throwing  their 
arms  high  upward  tovwds  tlw  Great  Father  of  all,  and 
going  down.  The  Arabs  estimated  the  loss  at  between 
four  and  five  hundred  souls.  When  the  firing 
began  on  the  terror-stricken  crowd  at  the  canoes, 
Tagamoio's  band  began  their  assault  on  the  people  io 
the  west  of  the  river,  and  continued  to  fire  au  day.  I 
counted  sevoiteai  vilh^es  in  flames,  and  the  next  da) 
six.' 

"  A  still  deepening  tale  of  harrOrs  is  revealed  by 
the  march.  This  is  a  scene  witnessed  by  Captain 
Elton,  acting  deputy  of  Dr.  Kirk,  so  late  as  Decem'^ 
ber  22nd,  187^.  It  was  the  driving  of  a  slave-gang, 
three  hundred  m  all.  '  One  gang  of  lads  and  women, 
chained  together  with  iron  neck-rings,  was  in  1 
horrible  state,  their  lower  extremities  coated  with  dry 
mud  and  their  own  excrement,  and  torn  with  thorns  ] 
their  bodies  mere  frameworks,  and  ^^^^l 
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limbs  tightly  stretched  over  with  wrinkled  parchment- 
like  skin.  One  wretched  woman  had  been  flimg 
against  a  tree  for  slipping  her  rope,  and  came  scream- 
ing up  to  us  for  protection,  with  one  eye  half  out, 
and  the  side  of  ho*  face  and  bosom  streaming  with 
blood.' " 

Suck  are  the  dark  places  of  the  earth  which  Chris- 
tian love  is  hastening  to  visit.  Athousand  blessings  go 
inth  all  who  in  the  Lord's  name  seek  to  tell  the  sb»y 
of  the  gospel  to  these  unhappy  victinu  of  the  devil 
and  his  angels ! 

JitAJOR  UALAN  AND  THE  KAFFIR  CHIEF. 

Major  2rlalan,  who  is  known  so  ftronrably  for  Ids 
earnest  and  disinterested  labours  in  South  Africa,  has 
written  an  account  of  a  large  tract  of  counbr,  inha- 
bited by  the  Gealeka  Kaffirs,  known  as  "  the  fighting 
tribe."  The  great  bulk  of  them  had  never  heard  the 
gospel,  and  there  is  no  missionaiy  among  them  or 
near  them.  The  population  of  the  fidd  where  Major 
Malan  proposes  to  Ijibonr  for  a  year  is  between  twenty 
and  thirty  thoa<iand.  Kreli  is  the  name  of  the  chief 
of  this  tribe,  and  Major  Molan  thus  describes  his  visit 
to  him : — 

"  Yesterday  we  rode  early  to  see  Kreli,  the  greatest 
of  all  the  Kaffir  chiefs-  As  we  neared  his  kraal  wu 
met  him  coming  to  see  us.  He  and  his  coubscIIotb 
sat  down  on  the  grass.  He  remembered  my  having 
preached  to  him  in  1872,  Our  business  was  soon 
settled.  It  came  on  unexpectedly  to  rain  in  the  after- 
noon. Wehadhadnorainforweeks,  When  I  returned 
to  Teduka,  I  heard  that  Kreli,  who  had  come  on  to  (he 
shop  near  the  mission-house,  had  asked  shelter  and  a 
night's  hospitality  from  Mr.  Leslie.  I  felt  sure  this  M-as 
an  answer  to  prayer  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel 
among  his  tribe,  and  perhaps  the  conversion  of  Kreli. 
Told  my  brethren,  determining  to  go  and  visit 
him  in  his  hut,  and  preach  to  him  and  his  counsel- 
lors. It  was  a  wild  night,  but  we  had  only  a  lew 
hundred  yards  to  go.  Oh,  what  a  circle  were  seated 
round  that  log  fire  !  What  a  knot  of  souls  for  the 
gospel  to  gather  in  '.  Kreli,  the  greatest,  the  most 
iiifluentiaJ,  and  withal,  as  a  man,  the  most  manly  of  , 
Kaffir  chiefs,  and  his  counsellors  !  How  it  touched 
my  heart !  Kreli  has  often  heard  the  gospel.  I 
therefore  gave  him  as  a  warning  from  God  tiie 
parable  in  Luke  mv.  31,  32.  This  portion  of  God's 
word  was  pressed  on  my  mind  as  peculiarly  suitable 
for  Krelj  when  I  was  in  England,  and  I  desired,  if  I 
should  ever  see  him  again,  to  put  it  before  him. 
Now  I  had  the  opportunity  ;  and  the  Lord  recalled 
his  word  to  me  as  I  rode  towards  his  kraal  in  the 
morning.  I  told  him,  *  Yon,  Kreli,  are  chief  of  the 
Gealekas,  the  greatest  of  all  the  Kaffir  chiefe ;  you 
have  many  warriors,  but  you  cannot  fight  agamst 
God.  Sit  down  ;  consult  whether  you  can  conquer 
death  and  judgment  for  sin  "Whether  you  can  con- 
quer God  ?  If  you  cannot,  now  accept  his  conditions 
of  peace — forgiveness  of  sins,  eternal  life  through 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  his  Son.'  It  was  peifecuy 
marvellous  the  stillness  of  those  vaxiiois  while  I 
proclaimed  to  them  the  Woid  of  God !  Not  a 
movement,  not  a  cough,  not  a  word. 


"  It  was  bitteriy  cold  next  morning,  so  I  sent  Kreli 
a  present  of  two  pounds  of  coffee  and  four  pounds  of 
sugar  for  him  and  his  people,  to  wann  them.  After 
breakfast  I  went  to  visit  him.  I  had  scarcely  returned, 
when  one  of  his  cotmsellors  came  to  the  mission- 
'  bouse  to  money  in  his  name,  as  he  was  sending 
one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  a  distant  chief, 
for  her  outfit.  It  is  a  Kaffir  custom  to  be^.  At  first 
I  refused,  sajring  that  my  expenses  in  living  among 
the  Kaffir  people  were  so  great.  But  afterwards  I 
rememberea  the  Lord's  word,  'Give  to  him  that 
asketh,'  so  I  went  to  his  hut  and  gave  him  some 
money." 

OPIUM  IN  CHINA. 

Mr.  Hudson  Taylor,  a  medical  minionaiy  from 
China,  in  a  recent  letter,  bears  precise  and  emphatic 
testimony  to  the  pn^ress  which  the  use  of  opium  is 
making'in  the  country,  and  adverb  to  the  determioa- 
tion  of  the  Chinese,  hy  cnltiTating  it  ^emsehes,  to 
drive  out  the  foreign  traffic  in  the  drug. 

"  When  I  compare  the  present  state  of  China  with 
that  of  twenty  years  ago,  the  contrast  is  startlmg. 
Then  the  traffic  in  the  drug  was  contraband ;  away 
from  the  free  ports  the  dens  for  opium-smoking  were 
few  and  bidden,  and  the  number  of  smokers  was  com- 
paratively small.  Now,  the  trade  is  legalised;  (he 
dens  arc  unblushingly  opened  in  large  public  streets ; 
and  the  number  of  victims  has  increased  at  least  ten- 
fold ;  in  some  districts  well  known,  to  me,  I  incline  to 
think  it  has  increased  fully  a  hundredfold. 

"  As  2.  medical  missionary,  I  am  but  too  familiar 
with  the  moral  and  physical  evils  wrought,  directly 
and  indirectly,  by  the  use  of  opium.  Many  of  them 
have  often  been  dwelt  upon,  but  there  is  one  result 
which,  during  the  last  two  years,  has  filled  me  with 
grave  concern — the  rapid  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  s])irituous  liquors,  and  consequent  increase  of 
drunkenness  and  misery.  The  use  of  a  sedative  and 
astringent  narcotic  affects  the  appetite,  impairs  diges- 
tion, and  lowers  Ihe  vital  powers.  Stimulants  are  re- 
sorted to  with  temporary  relief,  and  habits,  expensiw, 
and  every  way  prejndidal,  result.  The  number  of 
retail  shops  for  the  sale  of  these  beverages  has  in- 
creased threefold  in  the  last  five  years  in  some  dis- 
tricts I  am  acquainted  with,  according  to  native 
testimony,  ccnfiimed  by  my  own  observations. 

"Have  these  facts  been  sufficiently  dwelt  on^  iu 
csnnection  with  their  undoubted  cause,  the  opium 
traffic  ?  Fifteen  years  ago  drunkenness  was  rare ; 
now  it  is  very  common.  And  many  persons  who 
have  escaped  tlie  seductions  of  the  pipe  are  falling 
victims  to  the  cup,  to  the  ruin  of  their  families ;  for 
the  opium-smoker  does  not  dnnk  alone.  In  several 
districts  total  abstinence  societies  have  been  fonned 
through  my  efforts ;  but  while  we  are  saving  units, 
drink  is  ruining  its  thousands. 

"  Some  years  ago  I  had  charge  of  an  hospital  for  a 
time,  one  wing  of  which  was  devoted  to  the  cure  of 
opium -smokers.  They  paid  for  theu-  board,  and 
some  of  them  came  ten,  twelve,  and  even  fifteen  daj's' 
journey  to  the  hospital,  remaiuiiig  a  month  or  more, 
and  then  having  the  long  jonmey  home  again.  The 
labour  and  expense  to  which  these  poor  men  w^t 
speaks  volumes  as  to  then-  sufierings  and  the  weight 
of  their  bondage." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"Thlt  earlj  time 
Lingand  tor  long  about  the  heart  and  tongue ; 
"We  hid  baen  iwtivei  of  one  hxppy  clime,  * 
And  ita  dsw  iccent  to  our  memory  duDg." 

T~'HE  passers-by 
would  have 
smiled  had 
they  guessed 
the  feeling  of 
excitement 
which  filled 
the  mind  of  a 
fy  quiet- looking 
,1-^  little  boy  who 
stood  at  the 
■  door  of  a 
house  wait- 
ing for  admit- 
tance. It  was 
an  ordinary 
dwelling  in  a 
busy  tho- 
roughfare, 
from  which 
private  resi- 
dences were  gradually  disappearing  to  make 
way  for  shops  and  warehouses.  But  Dr. 
Ramses  door  still  remuned  unchanged, 
with  us  broad  white  steps  stretching  in- 
vitingly to  the  street.  Dozens  of  people  ran 
up  and  down  those  steps  every  day,  often 
eager  enough  on  their  mission.  Anxious 
mothers  with  children  sickening  for  fever, 
servants  with  lurgent  messages,  all  ringing  the 
bell  without  any  anxiety  as  to  how  its  tones 
might  sound  in  the  ears  of  the  doctor's  ser- 
vant, who  certainly  never  quickened  his 
measured  tread  to  satisfy  their  impatience. 

But  I,  Andrew  Gray,  as  I  stood  at  the  door  of 
the  doctor's  house  on  that  May  afternoon,  had 
no  sense  of  the  nrgenqr  of  my  errand.  My 
&ther  happened  to  be  ailing,  as  he  not  un- 
frequently  was,  though  he  seldom  had  medical 
advice.  Just  as  I  was  leaving  for  school  that 
day,  however,  my  mother  told  me  to  ring  the 
doctor's  bell  as  I  passed,  and  ask  him  to  call 
round,  reminding  me  emphatically  as  I  hur- 
ried away  not  to  forget  the  message. 

My  practical  mother  did  not  guess  the  charm 
which  being  the  bearer  of  this  message  had 
for  me,  nor  how  Httle  likelihood  there  was  of 
my  foigetting  to  deliver  it.  Dr.  Ramsay 
had  been,  ever  since  I  could  remember,  the 
object  of  my  boyish  worship.  It  is  true  my 
devotion  had  scarcely  more  to  feed  upon  than 
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an  occasional  kindly  pat  on  the  head,  or  a 
hurried  "Well,  Andrew,  how's  the  world 
using  you?"  when  I  chanced  to  meet  him  on 
my  way  to  school ;  but  the  salutation  seemed 
to  tingle  pleasantly  through  my  Highland 
bonnet  for  hours  after,  and  sufficed  to  make 
the  day  an  eventful  one-  to  me. 

In  the  Scotch  borough  which  was  our 
home  there  were  the  usual  gradations  of 
provincial  society,  and  I  must  explain  that 
our  social  position  did  not  admit  us  into  the 
circle  in  which  Dr.  Ramsay  moved.  Still  the 
doctor  seemed  to  belong  to  e\*erybody,  and 
seeing  tliat  each  patient  regarded  him  as  his 
or  her  property,  he  was  naturally  not  unfre- 
quently  a  topic  of  conversation  amongst  Uiem. 
His  unmarried,  childless  condition  seemed  to 
excite  the  compassion  of  my  mother  and  her 
homely  intimates.  I  often  heard  him  bewailed 
in  our  little  parlour  by  the  worthy  matrons 
as  "a  lost  kind  o'  man,  with  nobody  but 
that  fearsome-like  Miss  Barbara  for  company ; 
'deed  it*s  a  wonder  to  see  the  poor  man  so 
worldlike  as  he  is,"  my  mother  would  add 
in  a  tone  of  patronising  pity,  which  always 
jarred  upon  one  of  the  listeners  at  least;  for 
I  was  at  that  boyish  period  imbued  vith  the 
notion  that  pity  should  be  reserved  foruimtanly 
weakness.  But  when  Dr.  Ramsay  came,  with 
his  dignified  gait  and  prompt  movements, 
on  one  of  his  professional  visits,  giving  his 
commands  in  his  clear,  full-toned  voice,  I 
observed  that  pity  was  not  the  feeling  which 
he  inspired  in  the  mind  of  anybody,  so  he  re- 
mained the  object  of  my  unsdloyed  worship. 

I  had  often  glanced  furtively  towards  the 
doctor's  door  as  on  my  way  to  school,  making 
a  Uttle  ddtour  on  purpose  to  pass  it,  and 
occasionally,  when  it  chanced  to  be  open,  I 
had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  charmed  interior ; 
but  tiU  this  afternoon  it  had  never  been  my 
happy  lot  to  mount  the  alluring  flight  of  steps. 
I  stood  waiting  with  a  mixture  of  anxiety  and 
delight,  wondering  whether  I  might  not  have 
rung  the  bell  too  loudly,  or  if  I  had  rung  it 
at  all.  Presently  the  servant  appeared,  open- 
ing the  door  as  wide  as  if  he  had  been  going 
tu  admit  a  carriage  and  pair  instead  of  a 
small,  mouse-coloured  little  boy.  It  was  a 
trying  moment,  but  I  managed  to  stammer 
forth  my  message.  His  quiet,  "This  way, 
was  rather  reassuring,  kad  I  followed 


sir 


him  closely  as  he  led  the  way  across  the  hall 
to  the  doctor's  roonu  He  closed  the  door 
behind  me,  and  I  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor  glancing  round  with  as  nudr*  interest 
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as  ever  devout  pilgrim  gazed  for  the  first  time 
at  the  shrine  of  his  patron  saint. 

The  room  was  very  unlike  any  I  had  ever 
seen  before.  I  had  heard  people  call  it  a 
"dingy  hole,"  but  to  my  dazzled  eyes  it 
seemed  a  temple  worthy  of  my  hero.  And 
when  I  read  fairy  stories  aft«wards,  I  won- 
dered why  the  good  fairies  who  spirited  little 
boys  to  delightful  places,  did  not  make  any 
of  them  alight  in  such  a  room  as  this.  It  is 
tme  it  was  dim  and  sober-tinted  in  its  colour- 
ing. Instead  of  the  cream-coloured  paper, 
wiih  falling  bunches  of  roses,  which  decorated 
the  wall  of  our  "  best  room,"  it  was  lined 
with  books — large  leather-bound  volumes, 
with  only  a  sprinkling  of  gayer  bindings  in 
one  of  the  panels.  Some  of  the  old  books 
were  evidently  in  disuse,  for  over  them  were 
hung  portraits  of  men  in  powdered  wigs  with 
rosy  cheeks,  and  one-  or  two  grim-looking 
soldiers,  with  long,  black  locks,  falling  on 
dark  burnished  coats  of  mail.  A  window 
opened  out  into  the  litde  garden  behind,  but 
dark,  heavjr  hangings  almost  closed  the  pas- 
sage. Nearitdkere5toodahigh-4)acked,dbow- 
cluiir,  and  on  a  little  table  beside  ]ay  a  piece 
of  knitting  and  a  pair  of  spectacles.  "  Miss 
Barbara's  spectacles,"  I  thought,  as  I  glanced 
round  uneasily  to  see  whether  that  formidable 
and,  to  me,  histoiical  personage  might  not  be 
secreted  among  the  dark  hangings.  And 
then  my  eye  lighted  on  something:  which 
interested  me  more  than-  the  knitting  or  the 
spectades.  On  one  of  the  carved  oak-chairs 
there  was  seated,  not  Miss  Barbara,  but  a 
lovely,  waxen  creature,  with  golden  ringlets 
and  half-extended  aims.  Theblueeyeswerea 
trifle  too  azure  and  storing  wide  open-,  to  be 
sure ;  but,  as  I  afterwacda  learnt^  by  pulling 
the  proper  string  the  nerve  of  the  eyelid 
would  be  suitably  fUiected,  and  the  blue  orbs 
would  close^  though  perhaps  a  little  too 
abrupdy  to  be  in  keeping,  with  the  style  of 
the  languishing  beauty. 

I  bod  not  got  beyond  a  certain-  admiration 
for  those  wonderful  waxen  creations  which  I 
had  only  viewed  from  afer  in  shop  windows, 
for,  having  no  sister  of  my  own,  I  had  never 
handled  3iem  -with-  that  familiarity  which, 
in  their  case,  occasionally  breeds  contempt. 
I  feit  sure  that  I  should  not  be  capable  of 
visiting  them  with  those  inquisitorial  tortures 
which  my  sdioolmates  sometimes  boasted  of 
inBicting  on  their  sisters*  darlings.  But  to 
whom  could  this  doll  bedong?  Did  the  stem 
Miss  Barbara,  in  her  privacy,  resort  to  such 
a  solace  ?  or  could  the  doctor  keep  it  for  his 
secret  amusement,  I  wondered  ?  for  I  knew 
that  no  child  lived  in  the  house. 


While  I  stood  transfixed  by  the  steady 
stare  of  the  doll's  beady  eyes,  there  came 
suddenly  rolling  in  at  the  open  window  a 
big,  soft  ball.    Had  Miss  Ramsay  taken  ofi 
her  spectacles  and  laid  down  her  knitting  to ; 
play  at  ball  ?  or  what  was  the  meaning  of  all 
this  ?   Presently  I  heard  a  quick,  light  foot- ! 
step  in  the  veranda  which  led  from  the' 
window  to  the  garden,  and  in  a  moment  the 
curtain  was  pushed  aside  by  a  small  hand, 
and  there  stood  the  lovelisst  little  damsel  my 
eyes  had  ever  beheld.   I  doubted  at  fir^  if 
she  were  really  a  flssk  and  blood  creature, 
and  began  to  think  that  I  must  have  got  into  '■ 
fairyland,  where  I  had  wanted  to  go  for  so' 
long,  when  the  Utde  girl  spnmg  forward,  and 
taking  hold  of  my  jmkst  siasve,  said'  e^;aiy, 
"  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  you'Ve  come ;  you'  are  one 
of  the  '  little  people '  Uncle  Leonard  pro- 
mised to  ask  to  come  and  play  with  me, 
aren't  you  ?   It  is  so  nice-  you've  come:  I^ 
so  dull  playing  all  alons.    Tjiere's  no  uarof '. 
diromng  a  ball  and  hanng  to  pidc  it  tq> 
oneself,  and  I  think  a  baop  is  sudi  a  silly 
thing  to  nm  after.   Btn&'t  ybu?    It  was  a 
littie  girl  Unde  Leonapdi  promised  to  send, 
but  I  like  you  ever  so  nwch  better."   I  was 
about  to  gasp  out  a  reply  and  explain  matters, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  Dr.  Ramsay 
walked  into  the  room. 

"  Well,  my  little  mmx,  what  is  it  ?  Father 
not  ill  again,  I  hope?  " 

"  Eh,  Alice,  so  you've  been  making  up  to 
him.  Wliat  has  she  being  saying  to  you,. 
Andrew?"  he  asked,  turning  to  me  with  aa 
amused  smil^  as  if  he  noticed  myembanau* 
ment. 

It  was  a  positive  coming  to  the  rescue 
when  the  little  lady  bioke  in,  "  Oh,  Unde 
Leonard,  I've  made  a  mistake  then;  he 
hasn't  come  to  play  with  me>  after  all.  Fm 
so  sorry.  Do  come  into  the  garden  and  play 
for  a  little,"  she  continued,  putting  her  hand 
on  my  aim.  ,  "  Andrew — that's  your  name,  is 
it  ? — a  very  grave  kind  of  name.  Mine  is 
Alice ;  do  you  think  that's  a  pretty  name  ?" 

As  she  prattled  on,  I  noticed  that  Dr. 
Ramsay,  standing  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  watched  her  with  a  drean^  light  in 
his  grey  eyes,  and  presently  turning  to  lie  . 
window,  I  heard  him  say  in  an  undertone, 
"  Yes — ^yes ;  just  as  I  thought,  her  mother  all 
over." 

"  Well,  Andrew,  what  do  you  say  to  ho* 
proposal  ?"  he  asked,  turning  suddenly  round 
with  a  certain  lithe,  startled  movement,  pecu- 
liar to  him  after  one  of  his  reveries,  as  if  he 

were  shaking  himself  into  the  present  after  a 
mental  journey  to  some  far-off  scene.  'Vffltt 
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you  condesooKi  to  play  at  ball  with  ai  ^ri- 
ch, Andrew  ?" 

I  mnmlried  something  about  being  on  my 
way  to  school. 

"  To  be  surfc  AJioe,  I  fotgot  The  idea 
of  a  gramaiar'School  boy  wasting  his  after- 
noon with  r  a  butteifly  like  yoih  .Quite  right, 
Andrew;  stick  to  your  books/'  the  dootor 
said  38  he  walked  towards  the  door,  which 
movonent  I  undrntood  to  be  a  signal  for  my 
visit  coming  to  an  end.  I  followed  quickly, 
feeling  too  awkward  and  embarrassed  to  nrake 
a  parting,  obeisance  to  the  little-  lady.  She 
did  not  seem  incllDed  to.  permit  such  an 
otuisBioi^  however,  and  following  me;  she 
held  ont  her  hand,  saying  frankly,  "Good- 
bye, Andrew;  perhaps  you  can.  come  and 
play  witb  me  anotihor  day.  I'mrsure  I  shotiid. 
like  you  better  than  a  little  girl." 

The  busy  doctor  was  already  in  his 
brougham,  and  nodded  to  me  as  I  followed 
down  the' steps  in^  the  direction  of  school. 
!  The  grranmar'school  boy  did  not  haive  that 
conseiousness-  of<  virtue  which  might  have 
beeni  expected  aftnr  declining  to  waste  his 
afternoon-  in  plajnag  with  a  girL  On-  Uie 
contrary,  he  felt  as.  if  paradise,  had  been- 
opened  to  him  and  he  had  refused,  ta  enter, 
preferring  the  thom»  *of  the  wilderness. 
Visions  of  the  little  lady  were-  reflected  on> 
the  p^ies  of  my  Latin- Grammar,  and.echoes 
of  silvery^  tones,  mingled  witli  the  rough 
northern  voices  of  my  i^aymates. 

As  I  walked  home  from  school  with,  toy 
brother  Walter,  I  longed  to  tell  him  of  my 
afternoon's  adventune ;  but  a  strange  feeling 
of  shyness  seemed  to  take  possession  of  mcy 
and  neither  to  him  nor  to  my  mother  did  I 
disclose  my  knowledge  of  the  unexpected 
inmate  of  Uie  doctor's  study.  Perhaps,  had 
my  father  been  well,  enough  I  might  have 
made  lum  the  sharer  of  my  little-  romance^ 
for  he  and  I  were  vary  great  friends.  He 
used  to  call  me  his  silmt  littto  sen,  but^ 
'certainly,  I  oOeagot  ^oraloas  enough- when 
'  I  WEts  alone  with  him.  I  dd^ted  to  share 
I  with  him  all  my  boyish  chronicles.  Nothing 
I  pleased  me  more  than  to  bring  a  snnle  ta  his 
I  pale  face  which  had.  been.  sad.  and  worn 
i  lookingever  sioce  I  could  rememben  Some* 
!  times,  after  one  of  my.  eager  narrations,  he 
\  would  stroke  my  cheeky  sayings  "You  have 
an  eager  hearty  my  boyt  God  ke^  you  from> 
sore  senrow'in  days  to  come." 

Dr.  Ramsay  paid  several  visits  to  my 
father,  .but  I  did  net  see  him.  One  day, 
however,  I  happened  to  be  seated  in-  the 
little  pailoor  learning  my  losons  when  he 
came-  I  Hsbsned  to-  his  lif^  fbotsteips.  as  he- 


went  to  -my  father's  room,  and  hoped  he 
might  have  occasion  ,  to  come  into  the  parlour 
before  he  left  To  my  disappointment,,  ho' 
passed  the  half-open^  door,  and  was  hurrying 
into  his  broi^;ham}  when  I  overheard  him 
say  tO'  ray  iflother,  "  Oh,  by  the  way,  Mrs. 
Gray,  I  must  not  again  for^  a  very  impor- 
tant message  with  which  I  have  been  chargedi 
for  several  daysj  M&y  that  nice  little  boy 
of  yours,  Andrewi  come  on  Saturday  to  play, 
for  an-  boor  or  two  with  my  small  niece? 
— my  brother's  child,  you  know.  I  daresay- 
Andrew  told  you  he  saw  her  the  other  day. 
She  has  been  b^ging  me  to  get  him-  to> 
pi&y  with-,  her  ever  since.  Ours  ia<  mdaer  a- 
solitary  life  for  a.  little  girl,  you  see.  Mi^ 
sister  and  I  are  too  ancient  for  gambols." 

"Ay,  and  so  you've  got  your  niece- to  live- 
with  you — yoOT  poor  brother's  child — Mr. 
John.  I  rememfcrer  him  well,"  my  mother 
replied,  rather  irrelevantly^  inclined  to  dTvell 
on  a  piece  of  news  that  was  freah  to  her. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Gray,  may  I  promise- that. 
Andrew  will  come  on  Saturday,  and  your 
younger  son  too?  You  will  be  alL  the  better 
for  having,  quietness,  here^"  he  added,  points 
ing  tothe  sickfroomi  window ;  and  then  th« 
busy-  doctor  drove  away  on-  some  other, 
ministering  errand. 

I  ran  with  be^ag  heart  to  meet  my 
m^her.  I  wished  to  hear  the  invitaition 
rehearsed  from  h«  own  lipSi  She  narrated 
it  willingly,  evidcndy  gratified  that  her 
"bairns"  should  have  been  chosen  as.  fit 
companions  for  die  doctor's  niece; 

My  brother  Walter  not  having,  like  me, 
been  brought  xmder  die  spell  by  a  glimpse  of 
the  little  lady,  was  quite  rebellious  at  the 
idea  of  5pen<^g  his  half>holiday  in  playing> 
with  a  gid.  Not  all  my  motifs  coaxing 
could  persuade  him  to  adorn  himself  in 
his  Sanday  jadoet  sod. clean  collar  to  accom- 
pany me  to. die  dontor's.honse.  I  could  see- 
that  my  mother  was  much  diagrined ;  ai^  it 
WIS  quite  natural  that  she  should  wish  her 
handsoiM  son,  with  his.  winning  ways,  to  be 
seen  and  admired-;  for,  c»tainly,  a  shy,  little, 
neutnal-tiiited  boy  like  me  could  not  redact 
credit  on  anybody.  I  do  not  know  how 
early  in.  life  I  became  oonsdous  of  my 
niotfaer's  partiality  for  her  younger  son. 
*'  Your  lads  are  no  like  other,  Mrs.  Gray," 
wa»  the  frequent  remarJc  of  the  homely 
visitors  when  Walter  and  I  were  summoned 
to  the  best  parlour  for  inspection.  And  my 
motifs  rejoinder,  "You're  rig^t  there;  I 
alm^  say  to  Mr.  C^y  diat  Walter  takes 
aften  my  side  of  die  house,"  was  equally 
familiar  to  mc^  and  full  of  meaaingi 
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On  the  next  occasion  of  my  visit,  to  Dr. 
Ramsay,  I  was  shown  not  into  the  dim, 
book-lined  room  of  which  I  had  been  long- 
ing to  have  another  glimpse,  but  into  a  long, 
lofty  apartment,  a  varied  population  of  chairs 
and  tables  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  being  the 
most  characteristic  feature.  On  the  walls 
there  hung  some  tall  portraits  of  ancient 
ladies,  and  in  a  high-backed  chair  near  the  fire 
was  seated  a  statuesque-looking  old  lady,  who 
looked  as  if  she  might  just  have  descended 
from  one  of  the  canvases.  "Miss  Bar- 
bara," I  whispered  to  myself  as  I  paused  in 
my  progros  through  the  room,  and  glanced 
towards  the  figure  with  a  mixture  of  curiosity 
and  perturbation.  The  roittened  hand  was 
presently  raised  and  a  pair  of  spectacles 
placed  with  care  upon  her  high  nose  as  the 
old  lady  made  a  deliberate  survey  of  me. 
Finally,  she  said  in  a  voice  which  I  felt 
astonished  to  hear  was  after  all  pretty  similar 
in  its  tones  to  any  other  human  voice,  "Well, 
little  boy,  what  do  you  want,  pray  ?" 

I  stood  twirUng  my  Highland  bonnet  till 
the  strings  were  in  danger  of  being  wrenched 
away  in  my  utter  contusion.  Had  I  not 
come  dressed,  my  very  best  clothes,  and  by 
the  doctOT'fi  special  invitation  too?  And 
then  to  be  asked  what  I  wanted. 

It  seemed  as  if  little  Alice  were  created  to 
be. my  good  angel  in  such  extremities  of 
awkwardness.  Just  at  that  moment  she 
came  running  into  the  room,  saying  frankly, 
"  Oh,  Andrew,  I'm  so  glad  you've  come. 
I've  been  hanging  about  on  the  stair  looking 
for  you  for  a  whole  hour,  and  only  went 
away  for  a  minute  to  collect  all  my  toys  to 
put  them  in  a  row  for  you  to  see.  I'm  so 
very  glad  you  hadn't  to  go  to  sdiool  this 
afternoon,"  she  added,  again  taking  hold  of 
iffy  hand. 

Miss  Barbara  took  off  her  spectacles,  as  if 
her  unjuded  eyes  were  better  suited  to  the 
occasion.  Glueing  at  her  niece,  she  said  in 
a  severe  tone^  "  ABce,  what  do  you  mean  ? 
Your  forwardness  is  unbearable ;  to  speak  so 
to  a  person  you  never  saw  before  !" 

"  Oh,  it's  all  right,  auntie.  I  have  seen 
him  before,"  broke  in  Alice  with  perfect  un- 
concern at  the  accusation.  "This  is  Andrew, 
you  know ;  come  to  play  with  me.  Uncle 
Leonard  asked  him.  But  where  is  Walter? — 
uncle  said  he  was  coming  too,"  she  asked 
with  a  look  of  disappointment,  which  imme- 
diately made  me  feel  disappointed  also. 

"  Master  Andrew ;  please,  Alice,  if  this  is 
a  young  person  sent  by  your  uncle — always 
'  Master.*  Really  the  forwardness  of  young 
people  in  these  days  is  most  shocking.  I 


call  it  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times,"  solilo- 
quized Miss  Barbara  as  she  drew  her  black 
mittens  more  closely  on  the  withered  fingers 
and  folded  her  hands  placidly,  as  if  she  ac- 
cepted my  intrusion  as  a  necessary  evil. 

"  What's  a  sign  of  the  times,  Bab  ?"  said 
the  doctor's  cheery  voice  as  he  walked  into  | 
the  room.  "  I  should  say  primroses  were  in  ' 
this  merry  month  of  May,"  he  added,  as  he 
shook  hands  with  me.  "  I'm  going  to  take 
you  and  Alice  to  a  delicious  primn^e-bank  I 
spied  through  the  trees  the  other  day  when 
I  drove  past.  I  want  to  show  this  little 
oriental  what  a  primrose  looks  like.  She 
says  she  never  saw  one.  So  be  off,  little 
birdie,  and  prepare  your  plumage  for  flight," 
said  Uie  doctor,  turning  to  Alice,  who,  after 
various  demonstrations  of  delight,  went  to 
get  ready  for  the  drive. 

The  idea  of  an  afternoon's  rambling 
among  primroses  was  very  pleasant  to  the 
little  town-boy;  but  the  prospect  of  a  drive 
in  the  doctor's  carriage  was  still  more  de- 
lightfiil.  We  were  swiftly  carried  beyond 
the  outlying  streets,  getting  among  pleasant 
country  roads,  between  sweet-scented  mea- 
dows, till  the  carriage  stopped,  at  last,  near 
a  wooden  stile  in  a  shady  part  of  the  road, 
and  through  the  trees  we  could  see  the 
gleams  of  ue  yellow  bank. 

Dr.  Ramsay  meant  to  drive  on  to  visit  a 
patient  who  lived  at  some  distance  oft,  leav- 
ing us  among  the  primroses  till  he  retiuned. 
He  directed  me  how  to  reach  the  bank,  and, 
with  a  parting  injunction  to  have  lots  of  fun, 
he  jumped  into  his  brougham  again,  hum- 
ming the  old  song, — 

"  Gather  roses  while  you  may, 
It  is  not  always  Uay." 

I  glanced  very  shyly  towards       new  com- 
panion when  we  were  left  standmg  together 
on  the  road.  She  did  not  seem  to  dure  my  j 
embarrassment,  however,  and  presently  ha  | 
frankness  b^n  to  set  me  at  my  ease.   Hav-  ^ 
ing  escaped  the  restraining  eye  of  Miss  | 
B^bara,  there  was  no  check  to  Alice's 
spirits,  and  she  prattled  on,  while  I  listened 
with  delighted  attention.    This  was  her  first 
spring  in  England,  and  everything  had  the 
charm  of  novelty.    Even  the  little  rustic 
stile  seemed  to  her  a  marvel  of  art,  and  she 
kept  running  up  and  down  the  rude  steps 
quite  an  unnecessary  number  of  times  as  she 
talked,  while  I,  perched  on  the  paling,  sat 
watching  her  in  fascinated  silence.   At  last 
we  really  crossed  the  stile,  and  began  to 
make  our  way  through  the  trees  towards  the 
mossji  bank.    Presently  we  discoyiered  that 
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a  little  brook  must  be  crossed  before  we 
could  reach  it ;  then  stej^ing-stones  had  to 
be  extemporised,  and  I  think  I  peHbrmed 
my  first  conscious  act  of  politeness  towaids 
womankind  in  offering  my  hand  to  Alice  to 
help  her  across.  Then  she  must  needs  linger 
on  the  loose  stones  in  imminent  danger  of  get- 
ting wet  feet,  as  she  gazed  up  and  down  the 
track  of  the  little  brook,  as  it  ^vandered  through 
its  winding  dell  with  a  wealth  of  all  beau- 
tiful things  in  its  path;  fresh  delicate  ferns 
peeping  up  everywhere,  lichened  rocks  with 
delicious  tufts  of  wood-sorrel  and  anemones 
i  growing  out  of  the  fissures,  and  everywhere 
the  brif^ht  unstained  verdure  of  early  summer. 
It  was  indeed  a  gladsome  aAeinoon,  and  our 
young  hearts  were  clear  as  the  summer  sky 
and  fresh  as  the  firagrance  of  the  wild-flowers. 
Even  now,  in  this  mournful  winter  of  life,  as 
I  lay  down  my  pen  and  ^aze  into  my  fading 
fire,  I  can  recall,  more  vividly  than  the  events 
of  yesterday,  that  delightsome  afternoon  of 
long  ago.  I  am  again  the  light-hearted  boy, 
and  Alice,  the  fairy  little  maiden,  full  of 
I  innocent  glee.  I  can  see  her  now,  as  she 
.  stands  with  her  bright  uplifted  face,  her  hat 
thrown  back,  leaving  uncovered  masses  of 
brown  falling  hair  gilded  by  the  sun,  and 
holding  in  her  frock  the  flowers  which  I  had 
been  gathoing  for  her. 

She  seemed  to  accept  all  my  services  as  acts 
of  homa^  due  to  her;  if,  indeed,  I  had^been 
less  inclmed  to  yield  myself  as  her  slave,  I 
might  have  thought  some  of  her  demands 
rather  exacting,  as  I  went  hither  and  thither 
on  her  quests ;  sometimes  splashing  into  the 
little  lane,  regardless  of  shoes  and  stockings, 
after  a.bright  pebble  which  she  spied  among 
the  brown  trickling  water ;  or  climbing  to 
the  topmost  bough  of  a  tree  to  capture  a 
nest  or  some  other  curiosity  she  saw  beyond 
her  reach.  At  length  she  seemed  satisfied 
with  the  amount  of  treasure  which  she  had 
amassed^  and  suggested  that  we  should  rest 
and  anange  our  posies.  So  we  sat  down 
on  the  mossy  bank,  where  we  could  see 
glimpses  of  the  setting  sun  through  the  green 
boughs  of  the  trees.  Stillness  seemed  to 
have  fallen  on  everything,  and  a  sadness  to 
pervade  the  bright  scene  as  the  sun  sank  and 
the  deepening  grey  crept,  over  the  gold  and 
crimson.  Even  the  little  bum  had  a  pathetic 
echo  in  its  trickle,  and  the  primroses  seemed 
tiuted  with  the  grey  twilight. 

"  ^Vhy  do  you  sigh,  Andrew  ?"  asked  my 
companion  abruptly,  as  she  sat  watching 
me  tying  t<^ether  the  various  gatherings 
with  the  help  of  some  whipcord,  which  I 
found  in  the  depdis.  of  my  jacket-pocket. 


"  I  don't  like  people  to  sigh  when  they  are 
beside  me,  because  Z  begin  to  fancy  their 
thoughts  must  be  somewhere  else;  and  that's 
not  pleasant,  yda  know,"  said  the  little 
maiden  rather  exactingly,  not  satisfied  that 
my  hands  only  should  be  occupied  in  her 
service.  . 

I  was  not  a  great  analyst  of  my  feelings  in 
these  days,  and  I  really  coiild  not  have 
given  a  reason  for  my  sigh ;  but  now  that 
my  attention  was  called  to  it  I  became  con- 
scions  of  a  certain  nameless  oppression  on 
my  spirit  which  I  had  never  felt  before. 
Although  the  afternoon  had  been  such  a 
memorably  happy  one,  I  do  not  think  I 
was  altogether  sorry  when  we  heard  Dr, 
Ramsay  call  from  the  other  side  of  the  little 
stream,  "Where  are  you,  bfumS?  —  surely 
you've  ha^  your  fill  of  primrose  gathering 
for  one  day.  I  thought  I  should  never  get 
back  to  fetch  you,"  he  continued  as  we 
joined  him.  "  My  old  patient  had  a  longer 
list  of  grievances  than  usual.  It  would  have 
been  a  case  of  the  Babes  in  the  Wood'  if 
I  had  left  you  much  longer.  Eh,  Alice  ? 
I  should  have  been  the  wicked  tmcle  of  the 
story." 

"  Oh,  no.  Uncle  Leonard  ;  it  wouldn't. 
For  when  they  saw  the  '  darksome  night, 
they  sat  them  down  and  criedj*  and  I  know 
Andrew  wouldn't  have  done  that  He  would 
have  been  sore  to  manage  to  get  me  out  of 
the  wood  somehow.  He's  been  doing  such 
lots  of  brave  things  (ox  me;  you've  no  idea, 
uncle." 

This  delightful  compliment  more  than 
compensated  for  the  stains  of  green  powder 
from  the  bark  of  the  fir-trees  on  my  Sunday 
jacket,  and  the  water  which  gurgled  between 
my  shoes  and  stockings. 

Very  soon  we  were  on  our  way  to  town  as 
fast  as  the  doctor's  greys  could  carry  us.  As 
we  came  within  sight  of  the  familiar  streets 
and  houses,  I  began  to  turn  my  thoughts 
towards  home,  and  to  wondor  what  they  had 
all  been  doing  there  in  my  absence,  it  seemed 
so  Irnig  a  time  since  I  had  left  them.  In  Uie 
midst  of  my  services  to  the  little  lady,  I  had 
not  forgotten  to  gather  a  bunch  of  primroses 
for  my  father,  for  he  dearly  loved  flowers,  and 
had  taught  me  to  love  them  too. 

Presently  Alice's  eyelids  began  to  droop, 
and  the  posies  slipped  from  her  tired  fingers 
as  she  fell  asleep  in  a  corner  of  the  carriage. 
The  doctor  seemed  drowsy  too  after  his  day's 
work,  so  we  were  rather  a  silent  company 
during  this  homeward  journey.  The  coach- 
man had  been  told  to  stop  at  the  nearest 
pouit  to  my  home,  as  the  doct^was  in  a 
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hurry  to  get  back  to  town.  A  swift  drive 
along  some  of  the  darkening  Btrests  brought 
as  to  a  familiar  CT0664oad,  where  I  alighted, 
after  a  farewell  glance  at  the  now  eoundly 
Bleeping  Alice  and  a  kind  good-bye  from  the 
drowsy  doctor.  I  was  hurrying  away  when 
he  called  me  back  to  send  a  message  to  my 
sick  fether, .  whom  he  had  not  visited  that 
day,  owing  to  -a  slight  change  for  the  better 
-which  my  mother  charged  me  to  report  to 
him. 

The  disease  -which  had  pfostrated  my 
father  had  been  so  slow  in  its  growth  that 
Walter  and  I  had  become  quite  accustomed' 
to  his  being  ill.  Sometimes,  indeed,  ^when 
the  neighbours  a^ed  after  faim,  there  was  a 
;  intying  ring  in  their  voices  that  broi^ht  a 
,  sobering  feeling  of  anxiety  to  my  childish 
heart,  but  it  used  generally  to  vanish  when  I 
got  to  my  father's  side ;  for  though  he  was  so 
>weak  and  suffering,  he  was  always  able  to 
talk  cheerily  to  Waiter  and  me,  and  to  take 
an  interest  in  all  our  ongoings.  Otfe  day, 
'  indeed,  when  I  was  quite  alone  -with  him,  he 
'  talked  about  the  possibility  of  dying  and 
leaving  us  all,  and  then  he  added  in  gentle, 
firm  tones  that  he  did  not  fear  for  our  earthly 
future,  the  Father  in  heaven  would  lead  us 
I  there  by  the  right  way,  as  he  believed  God 
had  led  him ;  but  I  well  remember  the  utter 
despair  that  seemed  to  take  possession  of  my 
-j6ang  heart  at  the  thought  of  his  being  taken 
away,  and  how  I  sobbed  myself  asleep  on 
the  pillow  beside  him.  The  terrible  thought 
haunted  me  for  many  days.  I  could  hardly 
be  induced  to  leave  his  side  ;  but  presently 
the  -cruel  cough  began  to  subside,  and  he 
was  able  to  sit -at  his  table  to  write  and  read 
again,  and  to  come  -out  and  -walk  in  the  sun 
up  and  down  our  little  street  with  his  hand 
in  mine.  He  did  not  talk  of  dying  any 
mete,  so  I  comforted  myself  and  was  in- 
s^nred  to  diligence  by  the  thought  that  the 
tmie  would  ccmie  when  I  should  be  big  and 
educated  and  able  to'help  him.  For  though 
he  might  never  be  quite  well  again,  I  decided, 
yet  he-would  always  be  there,  to  smile  upon 
us  and  love  us,  and  make  all  things  go  smooth 
and  even  as  his  presence  always  seemed  to 
do.  His  sick-chamber  was  the  most  attrac- 
tive room  in  the  house.  It  was  a  pleasure 
even  to  be  allowed  to  sit  quietly  there  and 
prepare  the  school  lessons.  It  seemed  as  if 
his  placid  presence  helped  me  to  mental 
efforts  even  when  he  tos  too  ill  to  give  any 
aid  except  an  encouraging  smile  towards  un- 
ravelling the  involvements  of  Euclid  or  throw- 
ing light  on  a  difficult  passage  of  Uvy.  Some- 
times,  when  he  was  not  too  ill  and  breathless. 


I  would  sit  perdied  on  bis  bed  Kstaniag  to 
the  pleasantost  of  stories,  oftm' intenroven 
with  many  helpful  lessons  vrhkh  made  that 
feeble  voice  ring  in  my  memory  in  strong 
simulating  words  long  after  lips  were 
closed  in  death. 

After  watching  the  doctor's  carriage  roll- 
ing away  through  the  lamp-lit  streets,  I 
clasped  my  primroses  closer  and  hurried 
away,  eager  to  share  with  my  father  the  news 
of  the  delightful  doings  of  the  afternoon. 
My  moUier  frequently  went  out  shoppiiig  at 
this  hour,  and  I  decided  that  Walter  would 
most  •likely  not  have'retnmed  fiom  the  play- 
-miUe's  bouse  where  he  bad  chosen  to  ^nd 
the  day  instead  of  accompanying  me.  I 
must  confess  that  I  could  -not  help  hoping 
that  I  might  find  my  father  quite  alone,  for 
neither  to  tny  mother  nor  to  Walter  could  I 
have  ventured  to  pour  forth  all  my  chronicle 
with  its  chief  pomt  of  interest  unabridged. 
Our  home  was  a  cottage  in  a  suburbui  neigh- 
bourhood. It  had  not,  bo^vever,  any  ele- 
ment of  the  rural  charm  which  the  word 
cottage  might  suggest.  It  was  one  of  a  long 
unlovely  row  of  little  dwellings  which  a 
speculative  landlord  had  placed  there  forthe 
convenience  of  people  with  sroall  laoraies. 
We  -bad  prenously  lived  <in  a  flat,  but  my 
mother  decided  in  favour  of  a  self-contained 
house,  and  we  became  one  of  the  'earliest 
tenants  of  Cottage  Row. 

A  narrow  strip  of  ground,  enclosed  by  a 
^te,  fronted  each  house,  so  it  was  our  habit 
to  have  the  door  standing  wide  open  on  fine 
evenings.    It  was  so  to-night.    I  hurried 
along  the  little  passage,  and,  running  up*^irs, 
went  straight  to  my  father's  sick-'room.  He 
was  alone,  as  I  hoped  he  -might  be,  and  I  .| 
walked  joyfully  to  his  bedside,  holding  out .  i 
my  fragrant  flowers.    To  my  great  disap-  | 
pointment  I  found  that  he  was  asleep,  but  I  ; 
knew  that  snatdies  of  sleep  were  predons  to  } 
his  wearied  body,  and  feared  to  disturb  him ;  ! 
so  I  crept  noiselessly  towards  the  window,  ; 
resolved  to  wait  quietly  there  till  he  should 
awake.    Visions  of  the  primrose  bank  and 
the  Btepping-stones  filled  my  little  brain,  and 
echoes  of  a  joyous  voice  mingling  with  the 
trickling  water  were  still  sounding  in  my  ear 
as  I  sat  in  the  gathering  darkness,  buried  in 
the  old  arm-chair,  wailing  to  share  -all  my 
little  romance  with  an  always  sympathetic 
listener. 

Presently  the  door  opened,  and  an  old 
Voman  walked  quietly  into  the  room.  I  saw 
with  some  surprise  that  it  was  Nancy  Milne, 
who  often  came  to  give  a  helping  hand  in 
household  work,  and  had  occasionally 
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on  my-  &ther  when  he  had  one'  of  his  bad 
.attach  She  was  followed  by  another  woman 
whom  I  did  not  know,  and  I  wondered  what 
had  brought  them  there.  They  did  not 
notice  me  in  the  half  darkness,  and  I  glanced 
towards  them  in  mute  astonishment  as  they 
came  forward  and  stood,  looking  silently  at 
my  sleeping  fether.  Nancy  was  the  first  to 
break  die  silence.  Laying  down  a  roll  of 
linen  which  she  was  carrying,  she  said  with  a 
heavy  sigh — 

"  Weel,  weel,  Jean,  we'se  better  begin 
til  oor  wark.  I've  stieakit  mony  a  -corp, 
but  niver  hae  I  streakit  a  better  -man. 
But  'deed  hds  weel  awa  Irae  this  weary 
warld." 

"  The  :nustiesB  will  tiiink  mair  o' 

her  gudeman  noo  that  he's  awa,  Nancy. 
Folk  said  she  thoughtna  .muckle  o'  him 
whiles,"  the  strange  woman  said  in  a  haish 
voice. 

"  Folk  speaks  a  hantle  of  ctems,  Jean, 
and  ye'U  be  gude  eneuch-to  lat  Mistress  Gray 
alane,  and  gang  on<wi'  the  wark  that  ye'ae 
been  paid  to  do,"  replied  Nancy  in  a  severe 
tone  as  she  began  to  unroll  the  linen.  Then 
she  glanced  -towards  my  father  again,  and  I 
heard  her  say,  as  I  still  sat  transfixed  in  the 
arm-chair  'W^  a  -beating  heart,  "  £h,  Jean, 
but  it  was  .a  zicht  pity  that  douce  laddie 
Andra  <«s  awa  :frae  hame.  'Andrew' 
was  the  woira  last  word  they  heard  him 
speak." 

I  had  .sat  mecfaanically  hearing  this  con- 
versation, Qottt  ithere  was  no  mistaking  its 
meaning  mux.  TIHie  mext  thing  I  remember 
was  that  saooBbody  '.impt  'tsyiag  to  unfasten 
my  armsfimm  my  fiither's  neck,  and  when  I 
felt  his  solfl-jmt^ping  hands  I  knew  that  I 
was  fathn^au. 

That  ;tfteriawm  :the  '^wearied  :-spint  had 
passed  imo  the  ^ather^  -presence,  iieaiing 
with  it  ^01%^  Ohe  jfini^wd  discipline  of  the 
"  right  wasy"''hy  "nfaich  he  acknowledged  Jie 
had  been  lad  .a  the  Jay^  .the  borders  of 
that  land^^Aon 

"  Ihe.weaij  iiiln^iTw  mil -nigh  wnted  hm, 
Awd— Mi'can  tracw  God'*  wondrotu  maym 
In  diitance  calm  and  clear." 

While  I  had  been  basking  in  a  new  and 
golden  dawn  of  youthful  hopes  and  dreams, 
all  unheeding  of  the  dark  clouds  that  might 
shroud  its  brightness,  he  had  entered  into 
the  eternal  dawn  of  that  blessed  life  where 
-the  Sun  of  Righteousness  with  healing  in  his 
wings  has  banished  the  darkness  and  the 
pain  which  hovers  over  the  day  of  life  from 
its  dawn  to  its  sunset. 


CHAPTER  II. 

"  Still  before  living  he'd  leam  how  to 
No  end  of  leaniiBfr- 
Earn  the  means  fint--j3od  will  inraly  contrive 
Um  for  onr  eaminr'" 

The  next  picture  which  comes  to  my 
memory  is  so  sober-tinted  that  you  will  won- 
der why  I  care  to  xmveil  it. 

The  little  parlour  in  No.  r,  Cottage  Row, 
is  still  unchanged.  Perhaps  the  paper  on  the 
wall  has  got  more  faded,  and  the  haircloth 
sofa  .and  chairs^e  greyer  .and  more  thread- 
bare, and  ihpy  are  not  arranged  with  quite 
the  same  air  of  stiff  xespectability  as  they  used 
■to  be.  The  table,  too,  has  somewhat  changed 
its  furnishings.  Inst^d  of  the  small  circle  of ' 
fossil  books,  the  outside  of  which  had  been 
familiar  to  roe  from -my  childhood,  there  were 
■piles  of  manuscripts,  dogicarsd  grammars, 
and  well-worn  lexicons,  >which,  even  my 
mother's  tidy  ingenuity  could  not  contrive  to 
keep  within  a  given  circle  .on  "Ihe  old  baize 
cover,  after  the  manner  of  the  ""Gems  "  and 
"  Caskets,"  which  they  had  replaced. 

There  was  a  mixture  of  pride  and  anxiety 
in  my  mover's  apologies  fortius  fcook-littered 
table  when  any  of  themeighbours  chanced  to 
call,  ""^u'tl  not.belroubled<with  the  like 
of  this  mess  of  baidcs,  -Mrs.  Murray,"  she 
would  Temsik  to  one  of  ^ixer  anjuaintances, 
a  widow  lUke  'herself,  -whOKOiDly  son  had  got 
a  situation,  in  afimrishin^  gfWBrfs  shop  round 
the  conur.  "  $^au  see,  mfy  .twoBads  are  bent 
on  leamin'.  Jtod,  'deed,  iff  .feyy  go  on  as 
they're  doing,  thej^l  maybe-xidke  more  room 
to  hold  their  boolcs  yat,"  «ny  mother  would 
add,  with  a  signfficant  ipreMuie  of  her  thin  _ 
lips, -evidoiltly  haviog  an  unaa^  recollection 
jtfiihe  umnlffled  tidiness  of  poor  .little  Widow 
illfatrray'emew  dxawing-Fsom. 

Tour  ^sas  4ied  passed  ^siace  my  father's 
lOsath,  asdJife  bail  been  going  on  with  us,  as 
lit  does  move  on  amiid  Jdl  .the  comings  and 
goings  amogqe  jmn.  'T3ae  ma^hbours  long 
ago  <faad  lfaBgnnfto:reHiark  <tiiat  it  was  "high 
time-poor 'Widow'Gmy'-was  gttttbg  these  big 
boys  off  iter%ands,  and  'deft  .so  poor  as  they 
were  too.  Surely  they've  had  enough  schoolin' 
for  their  station  in  life ;  but  some  folk  is  so 
senseless." 

These  worthy  gritics  little  guessed  the 
extent  of  Widow  Gray's  ambition  for  her 
boys,  now  that  the  being  "  left  so  poor  "  only 
proved  an  incentive  to  greater  efTorts  to  give 
them  "  more  schoolin',"  I  knew  well,  even 
in  these  boyish  days,  and  was  keenly  3ensiti\-c 
to  the.&ct,  that  my  father's  life  had  not  been 
prosperous  according  to  my  mother's  ideas  of 
success  in  life,.though,  to  do  faeivjusticvthe 
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bought  of  the  golden  chances  which  she 
relieved  him  to  have  missed  was  more  trying 
,o  her  than  the  straitened  circumstances 
vhich  had  fallen  to  her  lot. 

But,  somehow,  after  one  of  these  conversa- 
ions  on  the  "  might  have  been "  of  our 
amily  history,  I  always  felt  a  fresh  sympathy 
vith  my  father,  and  as  I  gathered  the  details 
}f  it^  I  conceived  a  warm  admiration  for  that 


life  of  seeming  failure,  which  I  felt  sure  a 
Voice  would  one  day  pronounce  to  have  been 
"  good  and  faithful."  I  do  not  know  bow 
early  I  came  to  understand  that  the  ruling 
maternal  feeling  was  ambition,  and  to  be 
conscious  of  a  deep  under-current  of  eager- 
ness that  I  might,  somehow  or  other,  reach  my 
mother's  standard  of  success  in  life.  And  yet 
I  knew  full  well  that  my  mother's  dearest 


Jreams  and  hopes  were  centred  in  her  young- 
:st  bom.  But  who  would  not  have  been 
iroud  of  our  Walter  ?  His  bright  face  seemed 
ike  a  passport,  able  to  win  an  entrance  to 
ill  hearts,  so  frank,  so  good-humoured,  so  at 
lome  in  the  world.  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
luarrelled  with  Walter  in  my  life.  He  was  so 
iunny-tempered  and  easy  in  all  his  ongoings 
hat,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 


pick  a  quarrel  with  him.  I  have  heard  my 
father  say  that  he  was  wilful,  and  certainly  he 
did  seem  to  have  things  wonderfully  his  own 
way  both  at  home  and  at  school ;  but  then  it 
was  never  by  sulking  or  quarrelling  to  obtain 
them ;  they  appeared  to  fall  to  his  share  quite 
naturally,  as  if  they  were  his  right.  His  lessons 
were  never  a  burden  to  him  as  mine  frequently 
were  to  me — he  could  banish  all  thought  of 
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them  when  he  fastened  his  school-books  into 
his  strap,  and  was  generally  able  to  bring 
them  to  his  fingers*  ends  when  necessary. 

A  small  yearly  income  still  remained  to  my 
mother,  and  had  she  been  content  that  Walter 
and  I  should  go  to  bread-winning  work,  the 
little  cottage  might  have  proved  a  more 
luxurious  home.  But  her'  plans  for  us  were 
unflinchingly  formed  in  another  direction.  To 
school  and  collie  her  sons  should  go,  though 
she  should  work  her  fingers  to  the  bone. 
When  I  call  to  mind  m^  mother's  indomi- 
table devotion  to  the  one  idea  of  her  widow- 
hood, and  think  of  the  many-sided  self-denial 
which  it  must  have  required  to  carry  it  out,  I 
often  wish  that  I  could  feel  as  grateful  to  her 
for  all  these  years  of  devotion  as  I  do  in  the 
memory  of  one  kind  word  or  one  approving 
smile  from  my  father. 

Attached  to  our  town  was  one  of  those 
ancient  seats  of  learning  where  the  poor 
man's  son  as  well  as  the  rich  man's  heir  gets 
an  education  which  may  enable  him  to  take 
his  place  among  the  scholars  of  the  day. 
To  this  Scotch  University  Walter  and  I  had 
gained  entrance  through  "  bursaries,"  which 
sufficed  to  pay  the  college  fees,  and  left  some 
mon^  for  household  uses  besides.  l  I  hap- 
pened to  gain  the  h^er  bursaxy,  to  my  own 
surprise  and  my  mother's  evident  discom- 
fiture. So  conscious  was  I  that  my  mother 
would  be  disaftpointed,  that  I  did  not  even  ven- 
ture to  tell  her  the  result  of  the  competition 
on  my  return  home.  But  the  moment  Walter 
came  he  blurted  it  out  in  his  cheery,  careless 
way,  remarking  that  since  Andrew  promised 
to  make  him  a  present  of  his  college  gown 
things  were  quite  equal.  But  I  noted  my 
mother's  vexation,  and  afterwards  observed 
that  she  never  voluntarily  mentioned  to  any 
one  that  I  had  won  the  higher  prize.  I 
chronicle  these  facts  among  o^er^  but  I  do 
not  think  that  any  bitterness  dwelt  in  my  mind 
because  of  my  mother's  evident  preference  for 
my  brother.  It  seemed  so  natural,  indeed, 
that  long  before  this  period  I  had  got  into 
the  habit  of  looking  at  Walter's  prospects 
from  the  maternal  point  of  view,  and  fully 
sharing  its  pride  and  hope. 

But  I  talked  of  a  picture  which  stands  out 
clear  and  distinct  as  I  go  back  in  search  of 
the  records  of  the  past.  It  was  a  Novembet 
afternoon.  The  winter  college  session  had 
b^un,  and  I  was  seated  in  our  little  parlour 
among  my  books.  My  mother  was  sewing 
busily  in  her  usual  window-^eat,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  last  moments  of  daylight. 
Walla's  books  lay  open  on  the  table,  but 
just  then  he  had  retireid  to  a  little  attic  room 


to  which  his  smoking  was  Supposed  to  be 
restricted,  though  a  subtle  odour  of  tobacco 
also  lurlu^  about  the  faded  curtains  and 
haircloth  of  our  little  sitting-room. 

'*  Andrew,  if  this  isn't  the  doctor  ! "  ex- 
claimed my  mother,  hurriedly  rising  from 
her  window-seat  and  laying  aside  her  mend- 
ing. "  Whatever  can  he  be  wantin'  ?  I  never 
knew  him  to  come  afore  without  being  sent 
for,"  she  added  flurriedly,  giving  a  few  plunges 
at  the  book-littered  table  in  vain  efibrt  to 
restore  it  to  order. 

I  confess  that  I  too  felt  some  agitation 
when  I  heard  that  Dr.  Ramsay  was  so  near, 
though  it  did  not  take  the  form  of  a  de- 
sire to  make  the  parlour  tidy  for  his  re- 
ception. I  still  retained  my  old  admiration 
for  my  boyish  hero,  though  I  could  count 
the  number  of  times  I  had  spoken  to  him 
during  these  years.  Each  occasion  was  trea- 
sured up  as  memorable.  I  had  never  been 
within  has  house  since  that  eventful  summer- 
day  on  which,  with  its  setting  sun,  the  golden 
gates  of  childhood  seemed  to  close  against 
me  for  evermore. 

Nor  had  I  ever  heard  anything '  of  the 
litde  Alice  except  that  she  diid  not  remain 
long  an  izunate  of  her  uncle's  house,  and  had 
been  for  some  years  at  school  in  the  south  of 
England.  Indeed,  she  had  almost  entirely 
taken  her  place  in  fairyland,  her  memory 
occasionally  serving  as  an  embodiment  of  the 
beautiful,  nymphs  to  which  the  classics  intro- 
duced me.  But  the  busy  doctor  still  be- 
longed to  the  every-day  world,  to  be  got  a 
glimpse  of  as  he  sat  in  his  brougham  buried 
with  a  medical  journal,  and  occasionally  to 
be  met  at  unexpected  corners,  never  passing 
without  a  friendly  nod  of  recognition  if  he 
had  not  leisure  to  talk. 

Dr.  Ramsay  possessed  that  happy  faculty 
for  remembering  everything  about  every- 
body which  gave  each  person  the  pleasii^ 
impression  that  he  or  she  was  the  specid 
object  of  interest,  and,  indeed,  in  his  big 
human  heart  he  seemed  to  have  room  for 
everybody,  later  in  life,  to  be  sure,  I  came 
to  understand  that  somewhat  of  the  charm  of 
maimer  which  during  these  early  days  seemed 
to  my  hero-worshipping  heart  a  magical 
charm  possessed  by  him  alone  for  delighting 
people's  hearts  by  the  pleasantest  of  words 
and  ways,  rose  simply  from  the  fact  of  his 
being  a  cultivated  gentleman.  Yet  never 
were  "  noble  manners "  more  truly  "  the 
fruit  of  noble  mind  "  than  in  the  case  of  this 
toiling  provincial  doctor. 

"  You'll  better  open  the  door  tpUiedoctori 
yourself,  Andrew,"  myWaEStt^tM^U^^I 
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cap  as  she  bustled  about  our  little  room, 
laking  quite  a  breeze,  among  my  papers. 
Jean's  washin'  to-day.  It's  strange  that 
ilk  will  always  come  on  a  washin'-day." 

"  Well,  Andrew,  my  boy,  you're  just  the 
;ry  person  I  wanted  to  see,"  Dr.  Ramsay 
lid  as  I  admitted  him,  his  tall  figure  seem- 
ig  quite  to  fill  our  little  passage. 

"  This  is  your  second  year  at  college,  isn't 

?"  he  £i5ked,  continuing  his  conversation 
>  he  walked  into  the  parlour  and  .^ook 
ands  with  my  mother. 

After  a  moment's  tallc  with  her,  he  turned 
)  me  again — 

"Well,  Andrew,  vtiat  would  you  say  to 
oing  to  Cambridge  one  of  these  days  ?  To 
:udy  there  was  one  of  the  unfulfilled  dreams 
f  my  own  youth,  and  I  think  I  see  a  way  to 
s  being  more  than  a  dream  for  you — if  you. 
are,  that's  to  say." 

"  "What  would  you  think  of  an  English 
Jniversity  for  Andrew,  Mrs.  Gray?"  he  said, 
iming  to  my  mother  with  a  questioning 
lance. 

I  knew  that  Br.  Ramsay  understood  and 
ppreciated  the  self-denial  which  had  kept  us 
tudents  so  long,  for,  as  I  have  said,  the 
oct<^  knw  everything  about  evcr)'body. 

"  I'm  no  rightly  sure,"  repUed  my  mother 
1  a  hesitating  tone,  her  provincial  dialect 
tronger  than  usual,  as  it  generally  was  when 
tie  talked  to  strangers.  "  Would  that  no  be 
eyon'  the  like  o'  us,  sir?" 

The  grey  University  which  crowed  her 
ative  town  had  been  the  summit  of  my 
lather's  ambition  for  us ;  but  my  heart  leapt 
t  the  bare  suggestion  of  an  entrance  into  this 
0  me  fabled  temple  of  fame,  where  I  had  heard 
here  were  hsghts  and  depths  of  mathematics 
nd  classics  not  f o  be  reached  elsewhere. 

"Andrew  did  so  bravely  at  the  bursary 
ompetition,  you  see^  Mrs.  Gray,"  the  doctor 
ontinued.  "And  it  just  occurred  to  me 
hat  he  was  the  very  man  to  avail  himself  of 
he  chance  I  heard  of  this  morning.  An  old 
atient  of  mine  who  died  a  short  time  ago 
as  left  a  bequest  to  enable  four  lads  to  go 
D  Cambridge  after  passing  a  competitive 
xamination  on  subjects  prescribed  by  the 
Tofessors  here.  The  exatnination  takes 
dace  in  a  few  months,  and  I  think  Andrew 
'ould  have  a  very  good  chance  of  being  one 
f  the  successful  candidates.  We  are  so  shut 
p  in  our  northern  town,  Mrs.  Gray,  and  an 
i^ngtish  University  opens  so  many  paths  for 

man." 

I  glanced  towards  my  mother  to  see 
'hether  the  idea  was  growing  upon  her  aXtev 
lese  explanations  of  Dr.  Ramsay's.  Sud- 


denly a  light  came  into  her  face,  and  as  she 
turned  eagerly  to  spffiik,  I  thought  I  could 
guess  what  was  coming. 

"  'Deed,  «ir,  it's  real  good  of  you  to  be 
mindin'  on  the  -like  o'  us.  It  does  seem  a 
very  fine  chance.  Wouldn't  it  be  a  grand 
thing  for  Walter  there,  Andrew?"  she  said, 
turning  to  me  with  a  glowing  face. 

"  Yes,"  I  replied  rather  faintly,  for  I  thought 
it  would  be  a  grand  thing  for  we;  and  for  the 
first  time  in  ray  life  there  sprung  up  a  con- 
sdous  resolve  that  this  good  thing  should 
not  pass  irom  me  to  Waller,  and  I  waited 
anxiously  to  hear  wliat  the  doctor's  next  re- 
mark would  be. 

•*  0h  yes,  of  course,  your  olher  son  might  \ 
try  too,  Mrs.  Gray.   But  it  was  Andrew  I  ' 
thought  of,  his  name  stood  so  high  on  the 
bursary  list,  you  see.    However,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  their  both  going  up  for  | 
the  examination,  if  you  can  spare  them  both 
for  study,  that  is  to  say.    You  can  come 
along  this  evening,  Andrew,  and  I'll  show 
you  some  old  examimttion  p^ers  which  may 
be  of  use  in  giving  you  an  idea  of  the  kind 
of  thing  they  require."   An(J  without  waiting 
to  listen  to  my  mother's  thaidcs,  the  doctor 
hurried  away. 

"  What  a  pity  he  didn't  sec  Walter !  You 
might  have  thought  of  going  for  him,  Andrew. 
I  wish  he  had  been  here  at  his  books ;  that 
comes  o'  that  horrid  smoking,^you  see,"  broke 
forth  my  mother  as  she  went  up-stairs  to  vent 
her  maternal  indignation  on  her  younger  son 
for  not  appearing  to  the  visitor.  I  tried  to 
return  with  undivided  attention  *o  my^*  Kari- 
pides,"  but  my  attempt  was  vain,  and  I  was 
nothing  loth,  at  last,  to  follow  my  mothcr*s 
suggestion  that  I  should  go  and  "  redd  myself 
up  "  for  the  call  on  Dr.  Ramsay,  fihe  also 
begged  that  I  would  try  and  persuade  Waiter 
to  accompany  me,  which  he  refused 'to  do. 

"  What  is  the  use  of  two  fellows  .going,  Kkc 
a  couple  of  sheep?"  he  remonstn^  in  his  | 
usual  good-humoured  tone,  as  she  pressed  ' 
him  further.    "  Besides,  mother,  I'm  sure  old 
Ramsay  doesn't  like  me.    I  remember  once,  | 
when  I  was  a  small  boy,  he  collared  me  when 
I  was  teasing  Dick  Limpy,  and  I  don't  think  j 
he's  ever  forgiven  me.  If  s  all  humbug  about 
that  exam:  too.    It  would  be  no  end  of, 
bother.    I  shan't  go  in  for  it,  at  any  rate."  [ 
Before  the  end  of  the  evening,  towever, ' 
Walter  seemed  to  change  his  raind.  When 
I  returned  from  my  visit  to  Dr.  Ramsay,  I 
found  that  Charley  Leslie,  a  college  friend 
of  Waltei^s,  had  called,  and  on  hearing 
the  news  was  fully  alive  to  the  advantages  ^ 
such  an  entiarce  to  an  English  nmversity. 
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,  telling  Waiter  "  that  he  was  a  great  fool  if  he 
didn't  set  to  iroik  at.  once/  and  that  he  cer- 
tainly should. 

I  And  so  it  h;q)pcned  that  before  many  days 
were  over  Walter  and  I  equally  aspired  to  an 
entrance  into  this  realm  of  learning  beyond 

1  our  itorthem  home.  Indeed,  the  idea  seemed 
to  become  more  over-mastering  with  my 

.  brother  than  with  me  as  the  weeks  went  on. 
Never  before  had  he  worked  with  such  un- 
wearied •Gtaadiness,  willingly  renouncing  all 
his  outdoor  sports^  and  resolutely  telling  his 

'.  fiiends  that  he  meant  to  "gnnd  hard  this 
wsnter." 

i     When  I  call  to  mind  my  mother's  patient 
devotion  during  these  days,  it  seems  worthy 
of  more  record  than  I  can  .give  it  here. 
How  she  framed  her  life  without  a  murmur 
for  our  convenience,  getting  up  long  before 
I  it  was  U^t  to  wake  us  from  our  heavy 
I  sle^,  that  we  might  gain  the  predous  mom- 
;  ing  hours  for  study,  sitting  by  otu:  side  with 
,  her  sewing  in  dumb  silence,  repressing  all  the 
,  bits  of  gossip  which  at  other  times  she  dearly 
loved  to  record,  so  that  we  might  have  un- 
disturbed quiet  in  our  little  parlour. 

So  the  weeks  passed,  and  the  time  was 
,  drawing  near  when  we  shotUd  takt  our  place 
'  junong  'the  competitors  in  the  college-hall. 
Walter -worked  more  eagerly  than  ever.  His 
£ace  began  to  wear  a  more  intmse  concen- 
tra.ted  expression  than  I  had  ever  seen  it 
do,  and  his  pleasant,  easy  manner  Became 
I  nervous  and  restless.  Sometimes,  as  I  glanced 
I  -at  him  in  the  midst  of  his  feverish  labours,  I 
;  felt  with  .a  pang  that,  after  all,  our  brilliant 
,  Walter  did  not  seem  so  fitted  for  the  josding 
jjame  of  life  as  I  had  fancied.    These  aca- 
demic prospects  were  stirring  him  to  his 
depths.    He  seemed,  in  fact,  to  have  taken 
farewell  of  boyhood,  and  to  be  staking  his 
manhood's  hopes  on  the  result  of  this  coming 
•examination. 

;  We  w«e  very  reserved  and  nncommunir 
cative  to  each  other  during  these  wedts. 
Each  dreamed  his  own  dreams  and  saw  his 
own  visions  of  that  future  which  lay  in  a 
I  golden  haze  for  both.  My  mother  used  to 
I  glance  with  a  mixtiure  of  anxiety  and  excite- 
]  meat  at  Walter's  wearied  iace,  often  remark- 
ing to  me  how  hard  he  was  working.  "  You've 
been  such  a  dogged  worker  all  your  life, 
Andrew,  you  see,  that  it  must  come  a  deal 
easier  to  you.  But  I  would  never  have  be- 
lieved that  poor  laddie,  Walter,  would  have 
been  in  such  dead  earnest.  He's  just  wearin' 
himself  off  his  feet  wi'  anxiety.  But  ye'll, 
maybe,  both  be  well  repaid  for't  yet,"  my 
■mother  would  add  with  a  gratified  smile. 


"  Won't  I  be  a  proud  'woman  when  I  see  you 
in  your  gran*  gowns  with  the  coloured  tails 
hangin'  behind  !— -what  the  Fellahs  wear,  you 
mind.  I  was  readin'  about  them  this  very 
morning."  I  explained  that  these  .gowns  did 
not  fall  to  the  pcrtion  of  under-graduates,  * 
Still  my  mother  seemed  to  consider  our 
being  clothed  in  them  only  a  question  of 
time,  smiling  confidently  as  the  vision  rose 
before  her;  butlknew  it  was  onWalter's  broad 
shoulders  that  my  mother  saw  the  I^'ellow's 
gown. 

Ihad  seldom  seen  Dr.  Ramsaysince  the  eveti- 
ingonwhichhegavemetheexaminatton  papers; 
but  one  day,  a  few  weeks  before  the  competi- 
tion, he  caught  sight  of  me  on  the  street  as 
he  drove  past,  and  stopping  his  -brougham, 
he  becJconed  me  to  speak  to  him.  After 
asking  a  few  kindly  questions  about  my  work, 
he  told  me  that  I  should  find  him  alone  that 
evening  if  I  could  spare  an  hour. 

A  few  hours  later  I  duly  presented  myself 
at  the  doctor's  door,  and  was  greeted  by  the 
old  servant's  "This  way,  sir,"  as  I  had  been 
oh  a  former  occasion  which  I  remembered 
well.  I  was  folloTOng  him  across  the  hall  to- 
wards the  study,  when  suddenly  I  heard  the 
echoes  of  light,  soft  laughter.  They  seemed  < 
to  come  from  the  ceiling  somewhere,  and  I 
glanced  in  the  direction  of  the  old  swinging 
lamp  which  shed  rather  a  dim  light,  -with  the 
feeling  that  a  hovering  company  of  angels 
might  be  lingering  about  the  upper  darkness 
of  the  old  hall. 

Presently  I  heard  a  voice  which  I  thought 
I  recognised.  "Oh  dear,  Alice,  how  very 
tiresome  !  There's  a  -rough-looking  boy  being 
shown  into  Uncle  Leonard's  study,  just  when 
we  were  going  to  show  ourselves.  Isn't  it 
provoking  ?" 

"  Never  mind,  Conny  ;  come,  let's  knock 
at  the  door,  and  ask  uncle  to  speak  to  us  for 
a  minute,"  said  another  voice,  it  seemed  to 
me  in  the  identical  tones  of  the  former 
speaker ;  but  just  at  that  moment  the  study 
door  closed  upon  me  as  I  heard  one  of  the 
speakers  say,  "  Oh,  Conny,  why  didn't  you 
tell  me  ?  The  gentleman  is  still  in  the  hall — 
he  must  have  heard  us  talking  about  him." 

There  was  a  strange  dizziness  in  my  head, 
and  I  fancy  even  my  gait  must  have  seemed 
unsteady  as  I  walked  towards  Dr.  Ramsay's 
chair,  and  shook  hands.  Presently  we  began 
to  talk  about  the  examination,  that  topic 
which  a  minute  before  seemed  all  the  world  to 
me,  and  now  it,  even,  seemed  suddenly  to  have 
retreated  into  an  uninteresting  background. 

It  was  Alice's  voice  that  I  had  heard  in 
the  hall.    I  felt  sure  of  it,  and  not  tilk 
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then  did  I  guess  How  she  had  been  inter- 
woven with  all  my  dreams  during  these  years. 
Would  she  go  wherever  she  might  be  going 
without  coming  into  the  room  ?  Would  she 
know  me  again  if  she  did  come  ?  I  wondered, 
my  heart  beating  almost  audibly  as  I  listened 
for  any  sound  of  her  approach. 

"  Andrew,  you  are  looking  ill — working  too 
hard^  eh  ?  "  said  the  doctor,  darting  one  of  his 
keen  glances  on  me. 

I  was  about  to  make  some  reply  when  a 
knock  came  to  the  door.  "Come  in,"  the 
doctor  called  in  a  pre-occupied  voice  from  his 
arm-chair. 

There  was  silence  for  another  instant,  and  I 
could  hear  the  sound  of  soft  laughter  and  the 
rustling  of  dresses.  Presently  the  door  opened, 
and  somebody  said,  "Uncle  Leonard,  will  you 
come  and  speak  to  us  here  just  for  one 
minute  ?  " 

I  did  not  venture  to  turn,  but  I  knew  it 
was  Alice's  voice. 

"  Oh  yes ;  by-the-bye,  I  forgot,'*  said  the 
doctor  rising.  "You  are  just  going  to  the 
Drummonds.  Come,  Conny — come  away, 
Alice.  Let  Mr.  Gray  also  have  the  felicity  of 
seeing  two  winter  butterflies." 

Another  pause,  some  low  whispers,  more 
rustling  of  dresses,  and  Alice  stood  in  view ; 
the  same,  yet  changed,  lovelier,  in  fuller 
bloom,  more  fairy-like  than  ever  in  her  white 
shimmering  dress,  her  fair  hair  coiled  in  rich 
masses  with  one  white  lily  fastened  in  the 
tresses.  All  this  I  noted  as  I  gazed  at  her 
for  a  moment  with  a  fascinated  stare.  She 
glanced  quickly  towards  me,  and,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation  she  came  forward,  sajring 
in  her  old  &ank  tone, "  Andrew  Gray — aren't 
you?" 

My  homely  name  rang  like  music  to  me  as 
she  uttered  it. 

"Why,  Alice,  how  in  the  world  did  you 
see  Andrew  Gray  before  ?  "  asked  the  doctor, 
looking  surprised. 

"  Oh,  Uncle  Leonard,  don't  you  remember, 
ages  ago,  when  I  first  came  from  India  ?  Before 
I  ever  went  to  school,  you  know.  He  came 
to  play  with  me.  You  took  us  to  a  delicious 
bank  where  primroses  grew.  We  were  both 
quite  little.  Don't  you  remember,  Mr.  Gray  ?" 
she  asked,  looking  smilingly  at  me. 

I  was  about  to  gasp  out  a  reply  to  the  effect 
that  I  remembered  well,  when  another  voice 
chimed  in,  "  Oh  yes,  I've  often  enough  heard 
of  that  day  at  the  primrose  bank.  It  used  to 
be  one  of  your  stories  at  school,  AHce." 

Then  I  noticed  for  the  first  time,  standing 
behind  her,  a  young  lady  shghtly  taller,  with 
a  rich  dark  complexion,  very  unlike  Alice, 


except  the  remarkable  similarity  in  their 
voices,  which  made  me  conclude  that  they 
must  be  relatives. 

Alice  gave  a  little  laugh  as  she  listened  to 
her  companion's  remark,  and  I  really  almost 
think  she  blushed  as  she  said  rather  apolo- 
getically, "  Oh,  Cousin  Conny,  you've  sudi  a 
wonderful  memory.  Why,  that  must  have 
been  ages  ago — ^when  we  were  quite  littic 
girls." 

Then  there  was  a  moment's  silence.  How  I 
hated  my  awkwardness ;  and  I  longed  for  a 
share  of  their  ease  and  grace.  Then,  with  a 
thrill  of  triumph,  I  remembered  that  might  be 
a  part  of  the  heritage  on  which  I  should  enter 
when  the  scholarship  was  won. 

"Ah,  but  Mr.  Gray  has  other  things  to 
think  about  than  primrose  banks,  nowadays," 
said  Dr.  Ramsay,  as  he  rose  to  take  from 
the  bookshelf  one  of  his  dusty  classics  which 
he  promised  to  lend  to  me.  He  is  just  read- 
ing (or  an  entrance  examination  to  Cam- 
bridge." 

"  Oh,  indeed,  are  you  really  going  to  Cam- 
bridge ?  "  Alice's  cousin  asked,  turning  frankly 
to  me.  "  My  brother  Edward  is  ^ere  just 
now.  They  seem  to  have  great  fun.  Mamma 
has  promised  to  take  me  there  in  May.  I 
think  it  will  be  a  charming  place  to  visit 
Perhaps  Miss  Brooke  will  allow  you  to  come 
too,  Ally,"  she  said,  turning  to  her  cousin. 
"  Ned  would  be  so  delighted — you  and  he 
were  always  such  friends."  From  that  mo- 
ment I  hated  "  Ned." 

Then  I  tried  to  explain  that  my  going  to 
Cambridge  was  extremely  doubtful ;  and  de- 
pended on  my  passing  a  provincial  examina- 
tion to  secure  a  "  Grant ; "  and  as  I  spoke 
I  felt  my  rough  northern  accent  jar  upon  my 
ear  as  it  had  never  done  before. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Gray,  that's  what  people  always 
say,"  interrupted  Miss  Conny,  in  rather  a 
bantering  tone.  "  They  always  declare  they'll 
be  '  plucked,'  and  then  they  get  on  beauti- 
fully." 

"  Eh,  Conny,  you  seem  to  know  all  about 
it,"  said  the  doctor,  glancing  at  her  with  an 
amused  air  from  above  his  spectacles,  as  he 
listened  to  the  conversation.  But  all  that 
Alice  said  was,  "  I  hope  very  much  youll  get 
to  Cambridge,  Mr.  Gray.  I'm  sure  you  would 
like  it,  and  then  you  would  go  and  really  listen 
to  all  those  splnuUd  lectures ;  they  don't  all 
do  so,  I  know.  Don't  you  remember,  Conny, 
that  Ned  said  he  always  shirked  them 
he  could?"  My  bitter  feelings  towards 
"  Ned  "  began  rather  to  abate,  as  I  listened 
to  the  last  remark. 

"Now  let's  have  ^i^<Jg|j^J^5J^*' 
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doctor,  rising  as  if  he  thought  the  intrusion 
was  sufficiently  prolonged.  "  What  a  couple 
of  butterflies,  I  declare  I .  Have  you  been  to 
Aunt  Bab  ?  and  what  does  she  say  to  all 
thU?- 

"  Oh,  she  says  we're  much  too  much 
dressed,  and  that  we  shouldn't  have  been 
allowed  to  go  to  a  party  for  six  years  yet, 
and  that  frivolity  is  a  sign  of  the  times,"  re- 
hearsed Conny  vivaciously. 

"  Carriage  at  the  door,  sir,"  said  the  ser- 
vant, appearing,  and  behind  hun  came  a 
maid  carrying  some  bright-coloured  wraps. 
I  stood  and  watched  Dr.  Ramsay  as  he 
took  the  rich  Indian  cloaks  from  tiie  maid, 
and  wrapped  first  one  and  then  another  romid 
his  lovely  nieces,  talking  and  laughing  all  the 
while,  and  I  looking  on  in  tiie  depths  of 
awkwardness. 

"  Come,  Andrew,  my  man.  I  cannot  pos- 
sibly take  charge  of  two  ladies  in  such  ex- 
tensive toilets.  Will  you  see  my  niece,  Alice, 
into  the  carriage  ?  Now,  Conny  dear,  come," 
said  the  doctor,  offering  his  arm  to  his  other 
niece. 

For  a  moment  I  stood  hesitating.  Then, 
I  think,  Alice  came  a  step  forwaid,  smiling. 
I  offered  her  my  arm,  and  pmently  we  were 
crossing  the  hall  together,  as  if  it  were  die 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  The  door 
stood  open,  and  ue  lamp-light  fell  rosily  on 
the  snowy  steps.  It  was  nearly  the  end  of 
March,  but  there  had  been  a  fresh  fall  of 
snow,  and  it  lay  spotless  and  shining  on  the 
ground. 

"  Oh,  how  lovely  the  snow  looks  I  '*  ex- 
claimed Alice.  "  Why,  it  makes  my  white 
dress  seem  quite  dim  and  dark,  doesn't  it  ?" 

"  Are  you  thinking  of  '  St.  Agnes'  Eve,' 
Miss  Ramsay  ? — 'As  these  white  garments 
soiled  and  dark  to  yonder  shining  ground,'" 
I  said 

"  No,  indeed,  I  wasn't.  How  nice  it  must 
be  to  remember  things,  just  at  the  right 
nynute  as  you  do,  Mr.  Gray ! "  she  said  ap- 
preciatively. "  Oh,  dear,  I'm  so  glad  I  am 
not  a  nun  1 "  she  added,  with  a  little  skip 
down'  one  of  the  steps. 

"  So  am  I,  Miss  Ramsay,"  I  replied  with 
boldness  that  frightened  me.  But  just  then 
we  had  reached  the  last  of  the  white  steps. 
The  little  arm  was  withdrawn  from  mine, 
and,  after  a  kindly  parting  smile,  Alice  passed 
like  a  flash  of  brightness  into  the  carriage, 


whidi  bowled  swiftly  away  along  the  snovy 
street. 

"Come,  Andrew,  let's  make  ourselves 
comfortable  now  that  these  ^ddy  gixli 
have  gone,"  the  doctor  said  wi3i  a  boyisl 
gesture  as  he  hurried  up  the  steps;  anc 
putting  his  arm  into  mine  led  the  way  tc 
the  cozy  library.  Drawing  his  chair  clos< 
to  the  hearth,  he  sate  leaning  forward,  hi: 
face  resting  on  his  hands,  peering  into  the 
glowing  coals,  a  favourite  attitude  of  hii 
when  he  talked.  "  And  so  you  are  goin^ 
to  Cambridge,  Andrew?"  he  said  in  a  dream} 
tone  presendy. 

"  If  I  can  mam^e  it,  sir,"  I  interposed. 
,  "  Yes,  yes ;  of  course.  I  understand.  Bui 
I  think  there  is  little  fear  of  tba^  however 
Well,  it  was  an  unfiilfilled  dream  of  my  owr 
youth  to  go  there.  I  think  I  told  you  sc 
before,  Andrew.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  is  th< 
halo  of  romance  that  lingers  round  an  un 
realised  hope  that  made  me  anxious  that  yoi 
should  have  your  innings  there  ; "  and  then 
after  a  long  pause,  he  added,  "Truly  ii 
wotUd  make  a  queer  story  to  tell  you  all  the 
hows  and  whys  of  my  never  reaching  it ! " 

My  own  heart  was  beating  hi^  with  nen 
hope  and  desire  that  night  But  a  prophetic 
shadow  seemed  to  cross  it  when  I  glanced  at 
the  grey,  stooping  man,  with  all  his  "  wheeh 
of  being  slow,"  as  he  sate  gazing  into  th< 
fading  fire,  seeming  to  find  answering  thought: 
there.  I  wondered  if  the  "queer  story"  was 
coming,  the  mixture  of  syrapadiy  arid  curiositj 
concerning  the  life  histories  of  bur  elder 
which  the  young  have,  making  me  hope  thai 
it  might,  yet  half-fearing  to  hear  it.  But,  pre 
Gently,  he  rose,  and,  pushing  aside  the  loung 
ing  chair  with  a  quick  gesture,  he  began  t< 
walk  up  and  down  the  room  with  his  hand; 
in  his  pockets,  as  he  entered  into  practica 
helpful  talk  about  my  work  and  plans. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  past  memorie: 
which  had  Uned  the  face  and  whitened  tht 
head  of  this  hero  of  mine,  they  had  certainl] 
neither  narrowed  nor  embittered  his  heart 
By  that  old  yet  ever  new  and  blessed  mirach 
which  God  can  work  in  hearts  chilled  by  los! 
and  disappointment.  Dr.  Ramsay's  cnise  o 
earthly  happiness,  once  well-nigh  frozen  up 
as  I  afterwards  leamt,  had  been  made  t( 
serve  him  and  his  brethren  through  many  i 
year  that  might  have  been  bleak  and  barrel 
enough. 
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A  BIRTHDAY  AT  A  KINDERGARTEN. 


O  one  who  has  hesuxl  of  Miss  Mitten- 
dorft  's  Hon»e  for  destitute- and  deserted 
children  in  Kilburn  Square  will  be  surprised 
to  leanv  that)  her  birthday  was  joyously  cekt" 
bioted.  Having  read  Mrs.  Mackenzie  Daniell's 
padietic  little  book  oititled  "  A  Geiman  Kim 
def^arten  at  Kjlburn,"  we  wen  led  to  visit 
the  Home,  and  were  honoured  by  an  inrita- 
tion  to  the  treat;  Two  small  open  gates,  two 
trim  little  gardens,,  and  twin- houses,  on  the 
doors  of  which  were  brass  plates  engraven 
with  the  word  Kinder^rim^  and  we  were  in 
the  scene  of  the  revels.  These  houses  com- 
municated from  within,  and  contained  Miss 
MittendorfF,  her  helpers,  and  her  children. 

In  iriiat  was-  fcmncrly  the  double  drawing- 
Toams  ofioDO  of  tfaem,  on  the  firs^floor,  long, 
narrow  tables. were  laid,  at  which  were  placed 
ovcB  fifty  cfaslcfaeirof  ages> varying  from  five  to 
fifbeeiL  ThfS:  dgtoen  in&ntB  were  at  the 
cottage  at  Bushey.  By  infants  we  mean:  a 
dsaft  chT  the  younger  ones  taken  to  this 
country-home  foe  change  and'  health.  Bread- 
and-butter,  buns,  biscuits,  and  the  like,  to- 
gether  with  mu^  of  tea^  were  amply,  but  i\ot' 
extraAragantly,  sujaplied,  and  the  children, 
haTing'  sung  their  grace  che^ly,  set  to  worlc 
to  enjoy  the  feaat;  A  bi%hter,  rosier,  ha^er 
party  could  not  have  boon-  seen.  They  were 
all  dressed) in stufMrockE  and  brown  pinafores; 
their  hair  was.  glossy,  and-  their  skin  clean. 
We  might  adc^  Uie  hair  was  becomingv  for, 
aldiou^  short,  it  was  bniAed  back  firont  the 
face  and  confined  yniti  rti>boa  and  elastic 

While-  they  eat  and  drink^  let  us  ex^ine 
the  establishment,  which  i&open  to  all  ccmiers. 
The-houses-ate  as  yet  scantily,  if  sufficiently, 
furnished,  and  there  are  no  symptomsiof  ex- 
travagance anywhere;  The  kitchen  is  huge 
and'  crossed  with  lines,  on  which  numberless 
pinafores  and.  otter  garments  are  hung  to 
dry,  Fatiier  Frost  having  taken  possession-  of 
the  yard  and  play-ground.  One  of  the  elder 
girls-eotirely-superintends  the  laundry,  and  will 
soonr  be  prepared,  to-  take  a  place  as  laundry- 
maid.  She,  a  twin^sister,  and  a;  younger  sister 
were  leraived  by.  Miss  Mttendorff  as  orphans. 
Their  names  are  Mercy,  Grace,  and  Peace. 
Sleeping  and.  school-rooms  are  aiiy  and  pas- 
sages cold ;  for  althou^  coals  are  sent  when 
the  need  comes,  they  must  be  carefully  con- 
sumed, as  neither  waste  nor  debt  is  permitted. 

This  brings  us  to  what  is  considered  the 
remarkable  feature  in  Miss  Mittendorff's  Kin- 
dergarten, though  we  ought  not  to  look-  on 
the  fulfilment  of  God's  promises  to  the  widow, 


the  fatheriesfi,  and  the  desolats  as  remodcable, 
save  as  mercies. 

Like  Mr,  Miiller  of  Clifton,  Miss  Mitten- 
dorff  began  her  woilt  in  faith,  and  coutioues 
it  in  prayo'.  They,  as  Germans,  aie  living 
examples  to  us  En^ish  in  our  own*  country. 
They  ask  and  receive.  The  one  has  hun- 
dreds, the  other  scores,  of-little  ones^whotnist, 
liteially,  to  God  for  "  daily  broad." 

Herself  afflicted  by  an  incurable  illness, 
once  paralyzed,  and  frequently  in  hospital, 
Miss  Mittendorff  cheeiiully  superintends  her 
wurk,  and  trusts  to  the  Lord  for  means.  She 
saya,  and. the  joyous  party  of  little  tea-dnakers 
prove  it,  that  she  never  trusts  in  vaia.  Only 
the  other  day  flannel  petticoats  iat-  the  winter 
were  sadly  needed.    "  We  must  wait  and 
trust,"  she  said,  and  that  same  day  a-  bale  of 
flannel  airived.    Almosti  ^multaaeously  a. 
propoasl  came  to  send  other  coals  or^  blaa^ , 
kets  for  the  winta^^   Thus  it  has  been  ever  ; 
since  she  began  the  work,  some  six  years  ago, 
with  two  deserted  children.    She  first  took  I 
one'  small  house,  than,  its  neighbous ;  and  as  | 
her  chaa^  increased,  means  came-,  whonce  ; 
she  scarcely  knew,  except  that  they  wece-i 
God-sent.    Articles  of;  clothing;  food^  money,  I 
funiiture,  amvcd-  when,  most  rsquiced,  and- 
crowned  her  iaith.    For  the  first  yeara  she  ' 
lived,  sl^t,.  and.  fed'  with  her  children,  not 
having  even,  as  she  expresses  it,  a  du^  of 
drawers  for  private  use ;  but  one  ladjr  has ; 
nov  famished  herbedroom^  and  odwr  hionds  . 
a-  sitting^iocMn,  where  she  has  comfort  and- 
privacy.   These  are  scnipulously  attanled-to  [ 
by  her  juvenile  housemsuds,  \^qso  aptitude 
for  dusting  and  laying  a  table  we  have  had  \ 
an  opportunity  ofi  seeing.    Indeedj  the  houses  | 
hold  economy  is  wholly  managed  by  the;Qhil- 
dren,  who  by  toms  cook,  clean,  and  nurse.  { 

While  lintgerin^;  a  moment  in  the  neat , 
sittingvroom,let  us  glance  at  the  brief,  siisply- 
written  reports  and  interesting  photograph 
lying  on  the  table.  The  reports  are  in  Miss 
Mittendorff's  own  words,  and  we  may  be  ex- 
cused for  making  a  few-  extracts. 

"  In  July,  I  had  received  the  laadlorcfis 
letter,  stating  he  would  fetch  the  rent  th* 
next  day.  I  had  soit  tfa;e  last  shilling  into 
the  kitdtoi,  how  was  I  to  meet  the-  £2% 
for  rent  and  provide  for  the  next  day  ?  Turn- 
ing to  the  Lord,  the  God  of  the  orphans,  I 
cried,  'For  Thy  owu  glory's  sake,  leave  me 
not  now ;  for  nearly  five  years  Thou  hast 
been  sufficient  for  me;  let  me  not  go  to  men 
for  help,  and  keep  me  from  going  into  debt. 
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viach  cannot  be  to  Tby  honour !  Lord,  I 
am  willing  to-  part  with  everything.  I  have, 
clothes  and  other  articles ;  my  bed,  Lord,  if 
required,  but  I  cannot  have  debts.'  There 
and  then  I  was  fetched  away  into  the  next 
room  to  see  an  elderly  gentleman.  He, 
vhom  the  Lord  chose-  to  help,  wrote  a  cheque 
for  £20.  When  I  read  it  and  tried  to  thank 
him  from  my  full  heart,  he  inquired  why  I 
was  so  particulariy  touched,  and  hearing 
about  the  rent,  he  added  anoiiiet  j£io." 

"  Quite  lately  a  kind  gentleman  whom  I 
have  never  se^  sent  me  fifty  pounds  of  tea 
and  fifty-aix  pounds  of  cocoa.  It  was  indeed 
a  bleaeing  to  get  mch  a  store  when-  short  of 
money.  May  the  Lord  bless  and  prosper 
him." 

"  At  Christxnas  time  we-had  meat,  puddings, 
caker,  oraiq;e3,  nuts,  and  figs  'sent  m,  and  I 
need  not  soy  how  much  my  children  enjoyed 
the  good  things,  and  what  a  pleasure  it  was 
for  me  to  distribute  them." 

We  mi^t  multiply  examples  and  quota- 
tioasfrom  these  reports ;  but  we  would  recom- 
mend* our  readers,  to  pioonre  them  and  read, 
for  themselves  how  the  prajrera  of  Miss  Mit- 
tendorffi  atxd  her  children  are  answered.  She 
believes  that  she-  was  restored  to  then  from 
her  paralyzed  sjate  in  the  bos[atal  itx  reply  to 
thai  fervent  aad  innocent  petitions;  and 
that  impgadinB  fever  has  of  lafee-  been  witfa- 
Arayga  fmn-  t^m  by  the  hand  of  Him  who, 
loving  little  children  and  blessing  them,  as- 
suredljK  hears  their  cry.  If  more  bedding,  or 
clothes  anive-than  seem  immediately  needed, 
she  considers  it  aa  indicaticHi  that  she  may  adr 
mit  mope  children,  and.  when  they  overflowed 
tlie  one-house,  she,  after  moch  prayer,  received 
funds  and  encouragement  to  rent  the  second. 
In  the.  same  way,  when'  she  "  pleaded  "  for  a. 
Counts^  Home  for  the  sick  or  delicate^  sums. 
of  moD^  came  to  enable  her  to  take  and 
fumisb  the  small,  cottage  at  Sushey. 

If  these- reports  are  unusually  interesting 
and  aStctiug,  so  is  the  photograph  which  lies 
with  them  on  the  table,  and  which  is  sold  for 
the  benefit  of  the  HomCi  It  represents,  in 
trnli,  a  garden  o£  children,  as  its  inscription 
of  Kindergaaten  would  indicate ;  for  grouped 
amidst  trees  and  flower-beds  are  Miss  Mit- 
tendorfF,  her  helpers,  and  fifty-eight  of  her 
orjdians.  There-  is^  one  little  bey  amongst 
t'lem,  and  he  ia  the  grandson  of  Mendelssohn-! 
It  is  strange  and  touching  to  reflect  that  a 
paiighter  of  the  unmortal  composer  should 
inwve  her  countiywoman  aad  the  inmates  of 
her  EngHah  Kindergarten,  to  a>  treat  in  her 
British  home  at  Roehampton. 
But  we  must  return  to  the  schoolroom. 


now  clear^  for  games.  Matron  and  teachers 
vie  with  the  children  in  mirth  and  movement; 
and  lungs  and  limb  are  well  exercised.  Th^ 
dance  and  sing  '*  round  the  mulbttrry-bush " , 

in  three  circles — the  little  ones  in  the  middle, ' 
the  mediums  next,  and  the-  biggest'  outside. ! 
They  "  gather  nuts  and  may  "  m  two  parties, , 
entrapping.one  another  when  they  can.  They  | 
act  the  "  gentleman  and  lady,"  the  "  lung  and 
queen,"  the  "soldier and  sailor,"  the  "  matron 
and  teacher,"  still  dancing  round  and  round, 
while  their  fresh  young  voices  sing  the  refrain. 
We  are  toJd  by  Miss  Mittendorff  that  in 
their  quieter  games,  tmplayed  to.nigfat,  they 
habitually  dress  up  rag  dolls  and  call  them 
"  orphans,"  imagining  for  them  such  a  home 
as  they  themsdves  occupy.    If  they  remem- 
ber parents  or  natural-homs  at  all,  it  is  usually 
with  pain. 

And  this  romping,  singing,  happy  flock 
have  been  strangely  gathered  into  the  fold 
that  now  shelters  them.  Qergjrmen,  minis-r 
ters  of  all  denominations,  missionaries,  dis.- 
trrct  visitors,  doctors,send  them  from  aU  parts. 
One  friendless  cripple  of  fourteen  has,  withiit 
the  last  month,  a^ed  fromr  M^vem ;  another 
from  Guernsey.  A  few  weeks  since  two  Norj 
mandy  infants  of  three  and.  foiu:  were,  brought 
from  Soho,  where  their  father  died  of  coa- 
sumption  and  starvadon,leavii^  awtdowand; 
fom-  children,  also  starvisg^  They  came  ta 
En^and  a&er,  the  ma  in>  search  of  employ- 
ment, and,  anchoring  in  that  French  colony, 
found — the  man  a  grave,  his.  wife  and  chil- 
dren- friends.  The  boy  was  taken  by  Dr* 
Bcunardo  into  his  Home — the  girls  are  here: 
When  they  came  they  were  famished,  and 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  food ;  they  were 
emaciated  and  ill,  and  their'  juvenile  nurses 
had  much  ado  to  satiny  the  cravings  of  hun- 
ger and  allay  the  pangs  of  i^ooping-cough. 
Now  they  are  growing  round  and  rosy  like 
th&  rest.  They  talk  fVench  to  u%  and  the 
youngest  throws  her  arms  round-  Misa  Mitt 
tendoiff's  neck  in  very  lovable  &shian. 

Indeed,  all  the  children  ase  affectioiiate  and 
communicative,  and  hang  about  tbdr  teachers, 
arkd  even  cron-d  round  u^  holding  our  hands: 
and  offering  their  smooth  cheeks  for  kisses 
in  a  way  that  proves  the  spirit  of  the  Home; 

"  Let  us  make  them  happy  while  we-,  can," 
is  the  dictum  of  the  helpers. 

We  ask  their  names,  and  gather  their'his^ 
tones.  Some  sixteen  of  them  Miss  Mitten- 
dorff considers  pecuharly  her  own,  for  they 
are  doub^  orphaned  and  friendless.  Of 
these  Annie  and  Lottie,  three-year-olds,  were 
bequeathed  to  her  as  babicsi— the  om  by  her 
mother,  the  other  by  her  faitil^d»ib^tlkai  11) 
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death-beds.  Annie's  mother  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  young,  beautiful,  fotsakoi,  but  penitent. 
Maud's  forsook  her  at  six  weelu  old,  leaving 
her  at  nurse  with  one  who  could  not  afford 
to  keep  her.  Dorcas,  a  friendless  dwarf  of 
foiu'teen,  and  a  trustworthy  monitress,  is 
happy  and  grateful.  Daisy,  Amy,  Phoebe, 
Susie,  all  with  sad  stories  of  starvation,  de- 
sertion, or  orphanage,  are  now  bright  as 
ball-room  belles. 

Here  are  three  children  whose  father  was  in 
a  hospital  for  incurables,  their  mother  desti- 
tute. We  extract  Mrs.  Mackenzie  Daniell's 
account  of  them.  Miss  Mittendorff  found 
them  *'  very  miserable  and  destitute  of  com- 
fort :  no  fimiiture,  no  food,  no  fire — ^huddled 
together  in  a  corner,  ctying  with  cold  and 
hunger  in  their  mother's  temporary  absence. 
....  Returning  home  with  her  heart  full  of 
pity,  Miss  MittendorflF  wrote  immediately  to 
the  woman,  naming  an  early  day  for  her  to 
come  and  discuss  the  possibility  of  the 
children  being  admitted  to  the  Kilbum 
Orphanage.  Instead  of  waiting  for  this,  the 
mother  arrived  that  same  nigh^  bringing  all 
three  of  the  children  with  her,  and  passion- 
ately entreating  that  they  might  be  received 
at  once.  It  was  a  dilemma  of  unusual  seri- 
ousness and  difficulty,  but  Miss  Mittendorifs 
faith  proved  equal  to  it  She  took  the 
children,  giving  them  first  a  plentiful  meal, 
and  ^en  bed-time  came,  stripped  her  own 
bed  of  half  its  coverings  to  make  up  an 
impromptu  couch  for  the  two  eldest  girls  in 
her  own  room,  while  the  baby  was  handed 
over  to  a  warm-hearted  nurse,  who,  having 
no  other  place  for  it,  proposed  to  let  it  sleep 
beside  her.  While  these  preparations  were 
going  on,  a  cart  suddenly  drew  up  before  the 
door,  and  a  man  appeared,  stating  that  he 
had  brought  fi-om  his  mistress  (a  lady  un- 
known then  to  Miss  Mittendorff)  a  double- 
bedstead,  with  blankets  and  also  some  articles 
of  fiirniture,  together  with  a  pound  of  tea, 
which  was  to  be  taken  out  of  the  bag  or  box 
containing  it  at  once.  This  was  done,  and  a 
little  paper  found  containing  a  sovereign." 

Each  member  of  the  flock  has  her  touching 
history.  One  was  sent  from  the  north  of 
England  with  a  label  round  her  neck,  inscribed 
with  her  own  and  Miss  Mittendorflfs  name, 
and  brought  to  the  Home  by  a  policeman. 
Two  others,  almost  naked,  from  a  London 
suburb  and  a  dead  mother.  These,  when 
clothed,  could  do  nothing  but  take  off  their 
boots  and  stockings  and  kiss  them,  never 
having  possessed  such  articles  before. 

Some  of  these  now  prayerful  children  had 
never  heard  the  name  of  God  save  in  blas- 


phemy, and  one  said  "  she  knew  whereabouts 
He  must  live  because  the  men  who  quarrelled 
and  fought  often  called  upon  Him,  but  He 
never  came." 

But  we  must  not  multiply  examples,  but 
return  to  the  children. 

It  is  seven  o'clock,  and  the  little  ones,  an 
apple  in  their  hands,  come  to  take  leave. 
Thty  tell  us  they  have  been  up  a  whole  hour 
longer  than  usual— for  they  go  to  bed  at 
six,  the  next  in  age  at  seven,  and  the  elders 
at  eight.  It  is  pleasant  to  watch  them  dance 
off  to  their  dormitories  accompanied  by  their 
young  nurses,  who  take  them  in  their  arms, 
kiss  them  and  fondle  them  quite  matemally. 
Indeed,  we  are  told  that  when  the  infants 
ail  the  elder  girls  grieve,  and  praying  for 
them,  joy  in  their  restoration  tah«dth.  The 
little  colony  appears  an  abode  of  love,  where, 
for  a  few  years  at  least,  the -inmates  learn  to 
be  happy,  and  to  know  that  while  more  than 
a  mother's  care  surrounds  them  on  earth,  a 
tender  Father  watches  over  them  in  heaven. 

Leaving  them  to  theu:  games  and  the  re- 
raainder  of  their  edibles,  we  bid  them  all  good 
J  light,  asking  ihem  first  to  join  us  in  all  good 
wishes  to  Miss  MittendorflF.  They  are  sUuiding 
in  circles,  hand-in-hand,  arrested  in  their  play. 
They  turn  upon  us  faces  beaming  with  ^od- 
will,  and  lips  parted  with  smiles.  The  joyous, 
gratefd  expression  of  those  faces  is  ahnost 
more  eloquent  than  their  instantaneons  re- 
sponse ;  and  we  feel  that  their  benefactress  is 
indeed  their  well-beloved. 

And  she  is  not  present,  the  orders  of  the 
kind  physician  who  attends  the  Home  gratui- 
tously, confining  her  to  the  sofa.  But  we  find 
her  listening  to  the  distant  cheery  voices  of 
her  charge,  and  busily  working  for  them. 

A  few  words  more  about  the  founder  of 
this  Home  in  Kilbum  Square,  while  we  watch 
her  ever-plying  knitting-needles,  and  listen  to 
her  hopeful,  trustful  words.  Not  long  returned 
from  the  hospital,  always  suffering,  her  prayer 
is  that  the  Master  shall  find  her  at  her  post 
when  He  comes  to  caU  her  to  account  Her 
greatest  soirow  is,  that  she  has  not  room  for 
all  that  crave  a  home  with  her,  and  that  irfien 
she  sends  them  on  to  other  orphanages  they 
also  are  full.  But  she  trusts  wholly  in  the 
Lord,  believing  that  He  will  send  her  means 
to  "  enlarge  her  borders  "  if  He  see  fit  Let 
the  reader  of  this  imperfect  sketch  remember, 
however,  that  he,  like  Miss  Mittendorff,  owes 
a  debt  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  for  mercies  past 
and  present,  and  that  he  cannot  better  please 
Him  than  by  feedmg  the  hungry,  clothing  the 
naked,  and  helping  to  shelter  the  homeles 
and  the  orphan,  anne  bxauu> 
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TRISSY, 

THREE  YEARS  OLD. 


T7  YES  that  gleam  with  mirth  and  roguish  daring, 

Eyes  that  speak  ! 
Baby  accents — laughter  low,  revealing 

Some  wild  freak. 
Bonny  curls  in  dark  brown  masses  falling, 

Rich  and  gay ; 
DiQcing  and  rejoicing  when  the  breezes 

Call  to  play. 
Cheeks  like  fragrant  roses,  making  summer 

Eveiywhere. 
Oh  that  perfect  health  like  thine,  sweet  Ttissy, 

Were  less  rare ! 


Dimpled  hands,  and  mischief-loving  fingers, 
Never  still ! 

Cherished  hopes  and  plans  by  elders  thwarted- 

Weeping  shrill ! 
Stormy  grief  and  childish  anger,  raging 

Sharp  and  keen ; 
Anger  because  sorrow  dares  to  touch  her — 

Her, — the  queen. 
Sorrow  touches,  but  it  will  not  hurt  her, 

Will  not  sUy, 
Very  qoickly  from  a  baby  face 

It  flits  away. 


Trissy,  with  thy  three  years*  store  of  learning, 

Yet  30  wise. 
Shaking  off  the  sudden  tear-drops  bravely 

From  thine  eyes ; 
Ifow  they  sparkle,  and  tne  sun  is  shining 

Through  the  rain. 
Lightly  play  the  laughter-loving  dimples 

Once  again. 
Shadows  fly  in  haste  before  thy  mother's 

Mute  caress  ; 
what  can  hurt  while  her  great  love  is  near  thee, 

Strong  to  bless  ? 

IV.  N.S. 


Oh  when  childish  days  are  over,  darling, 

May'st  thou  be 
Conscious  of  a  love  more  strong,  more  tender, 

Guarding  thee ! 
And  when  dearest  hopes  and  plans  are  blighted, 

May'st  thou  know 
That  thine  own  weak  will,  unchecked,  nnhiadered, 

Would  bring  woe. 
Still  shake  off  the  heavy  tear-drops  bravely 

From  thine  eyes ; 
Trust,  as  when  a  child,  in  One  above  thee, 

And  be  wise. 


JANE  BSSBUEaES.  I 
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THE  GLEBE  JACKDAWS. 

By  THE  Rkt.  Dr.  WHEELER. 


OUR  jackdaws  are  holding  a  gnind  council 
this  sunny  morning  out  on  the  lawn  in 
front  of  the  parlour  windows.  I  have  been 
round  the  gai^en  gathering  violets,  primroses, 
and  a  sprig  or  two  of  Da^ktu  miserium, 
which  looks  so  pretty  intermixed  with  fern 
leaves.  Perhaps  my  jackdaws  may  have 
spoken  to  me,  but  I  do  not  know  their  language, 
and  I  can  only  imitate  their  crarcrab,  at  which 
they  chuckle  and  laugh,  if  jadcdaws  laugh 
at  all.  They  are  now  seriously  engaged  in 
discussing  some  important  subject.  There 
are  ten  of  them  ranged  in  a  haJf  circle,  and 
two  more,  which  appear  to  be  the  seniors  of 
the  covey^  and  to  be  deep  in  some  mysterious 
consultation.  Sunlight  glints  from  theirshining 
plumage,  and  throws  out  a-^een  of  puce  or 
purple  from  their  folded  wings.  Their  toilets 
have  been  made  very  carefully  this  morning, 
for  there  is  not  a  ruffled  feather  among  diem 
all.  The  seniors  now  and  then  point  their 
bills  towards  each  other  and  wag  their  hosds, 
looking  very  wise— Lord  Bnrleighs  among 
birds.  Occasionally  tihey  hop  about  among 
the  rest,  uttering  a  low  and  guttural  croak, 
perhaps  collecting  votes,  or  suggesting  what 
should  be  done.  Two  -or  three  couples  fiy 
up  to  the  roof,  and  having  ptered  curiously 
down  the  far-back  chimneys,  fly  round  once 
or  twice  in  a  circle,  and  ijght  down  in  their 
places  at  the  conclave.  The  news  they  bring 
is  evidently  momentous,  for  the  seniors  point 
their  bills  towards  each  other  again,  and  look 
like  puzzled  statesmen.  1  thought,  while  I 
held  the  violets — blue  and  woke — in  my 
hand,  that  they  wece  amngiiig  attrimonial 
alliances  for  the -seas(»i,  or  discussing  the 
capacity  of  our  dumnejra  to  hoUL  aiapidly  in- 
creasing iamiljr.  But  I  was  mnUilew^  A  t^*- 
rible  and  unfoceseen  calsmi^rfaad  overtaken 
my  jackdawSf^and  th^vwere  consolering,  as 
wise  birds  should,  how  they  could  tetrieve  it. 

We  are  all  fond  of  Jackdaws  and  rooks, 
and  of  two  old  ravens,  who  really  think  the 
garden  is  their  own.  We  like  to  have  them 
about  the  place,  which  is  retired,  and  fashion- 
able people  would  say  lonesome.  We  try, 
as  yet  in  vain,  to  attach  some  meaning  to 
their  chatter  in  the  fresh  mornings  of  early 
spring,  or  when  a  golden  sunset  tempts  us  to 
wander  in  the  firwood.  They  are  not  afraid 
of  us,  not  the  least,  and  they  do  no  mischief  to 
us,  whatever  they  may  do  to  our  neighbours, 
for  jackdaws  will  do  no  injury  to  the  sowings 
in  the  lands  immediately  about  their  own 


settlement  They  cannot  resist  the  tempta- 
tion offered  by  ripe  cherries  in  the  garden, 
but  neither  can  boys,  or  girls,  or  older  people. 
Jackdaws  always  fly  to  a  distance  when  in 
search  of  food,  unless  they  are  hard  pressed  ; 
so  they  are  in  some  sort  pets  with  us,  and 
seemed  to  be  very  hi^py  until  a  calamity 
overtook  them. 

The  way  of  it  was  this:  Some  viators 
were  expected,  for  "  a  daughtor  of  the  house** 
had  said  "Yes"  to  a  momentous  question 
whispered  under  the  lime-trees  last  summer, 
and  there  was  to  be  a  wedding.  Most  un- 
expectedly, after  we  had  allocated  all  our 
rooms,  the  bridegroom's  mamma — a  very 
stately  and  venerable  dame — said  she  would 
come  to  stay  some  time  with  us,  and  see  her 
darling  son  made  happy.  We  were  all  flat- 
tered and  delighted,  of  course,  but  where  on 
earth  were  we  to  put  her  up?  At  last,  some 
one  bethought  f£  a  long  back  chamber,  used 
partly  as  a  store  and  partljr  as  a  lumber 
room.  It  was  ^reed  uat  if  this  chamber 
was  tborou(^y  cleared  out,  by  putting  a 
showy  paper-— ^  flowos— -upon  the  walls, 
whitening  the  ceiling,  tacking  down  a  piece 
of  flaming  carpet,  and  moving  in  a  rep- 
covered  sofa,  .and  four  neat  chairs,  with  a 
gipsy  table  inihe  centre,  we  might  make 
the  room  look  very  gay  and  cheerful.  All 
this  was  done,  and  then  the  girls  should  place 
a  bunch  of  violets  in  a  nest.of -fem  leaves 
upon  the  window-sill.  V^emtn  discussing 
whether  we  would  run  the  mu^n  curtains 
with  mauve-coloured  or  blue  iiU>on,  when 
some  one  said  we  must  have  a  fire  —  a 
blazing  fire— to  air -the  zoom  and  make  it 
homdike.  That  was  the  beginning  of  sor- 
rows to  my  poor  jadcdaws. 

For  when  we  laid  nice  dry  Jali  of  boughs 
broken  by-winter's  stonn5,.«nd  i>iled  brown 
turf  upon  them,  and  ap^icd  -the  match,  down 
came  the  billowy  «moke  and  filled  the  room. 
When  we  opened  the  windows,  or  the  door, 
or  both,  it  was  all  the  same.  The  "  wretdied 
chimney"  smoked abominably,and  the  stately 
dame  was  expected  in  the  raormng.  No  sweep 
could  be  had  within  seven  miles,  and  the 
matter  was  urgent  Poles,  with  extemporised 
popes'  heads,  were  put  up  with  no  effect. 
Mik^  the  gardener,  seriously  proposed  to  tie 
a  live  goose  by  the  legs  and  let  him  don-n  the 
chimney  from  the  roof.  That,  we  found,  was 
not  an  unusual  way  of  deaning  chimneys  in 
places  distant  from  the  abodes  of  civilised 
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ivceps,  but  it  does  not  improve  tiie  appear- 
ance of  the  fowl.  The  idea  was  lejected, 
because  it -was  cruel ;  and,  moreover/our  roof 
j  bad  QO  parapet  and  our  ladders  were  short, 
so -we  had  almost  decided  to -w^t  until 
morning,  and  call  ia  Tipsy  Tom,  Uie  sweep, 
to  settle  the  difficulty. 

But  that  night  three  jackdaws  fell  out  of 
the  grate  into  the  Toom,  and  'scared  the 
maids.  The  daws  had  engaged  in  a  domestic 
squabble  above,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
mSleg  the  bottom  fell  out  of  the  nest,  and 
doee  of  the  belligerents  came  d«wn,  fight- 
ing all  the  way,  although  I  sn^ct  they  wcre 
brothers  or  sisters  of  the  same  brood.  Cook 
Mw  kaew  what  made  the  chimney  smoke, 
and  bong  a  woman  of  impidsi^e  and  reso- 
lute K^nt,  she  set  fire  to  two  newspapers 
satwated  with  paraffin,  and'Sent  the  blaze -up 
the  diimney.  Then  ensued  a  flapping  of 
wings,  muffled  crooks,  a  scratching  of  twigs, 
ud  a  shower  of  mortar.  The  jadcdaws  -were 
fairly  burned  out  of  bouse  and  home ;  and 
this  was  told  to  me  triumphadMly,  as  I  stood 
on  the  steps  -with  the  violets  in  my  hand, 
wondeni)g>  wltat  coold  be  the  matter  with  my 
jadtdaws. 

BeSae  noon  the^  had  peered  into  and 
examiiMd  eveiy  dumney  of  ^e  Rectory. 
They  poised  themselves  cleverly  over  the 
tile-pots,  and  dien  dropped  down  the  flue -to 
ascettain  whether  they  could  make  a  settle- 
ment in  it  safely.  Out  of  the  many  chim- 
neys in  the  rambling  glebe  house  they  selected 
two;  through  which  no  smoke  had  ascended 
for  years.  How  they  divided  the  accomnao- 
dation  among  themselves  I  cannot  say ;  but 
the  birds  congregate  about  the  two  back 
flues,  and  croak  either  in  satisfaction  or  in 
triumph.  The  old  jacks  had  evidently  settled 
all  bdore  the  red  »mdown,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  congratulated  each  other  warmly  on 
their  own  policy  and  wisdom. 

Some  peofde  think  that  human  beings  alone 
can  court  and  flirt,  and  show  by  ways  of 
peasant  coquetry  how  dearly  they  love  each 
other.  There  never- was  a  greater  mistake. 
"Animals  and  birds "  are  tremendous  flirts, 
and  play  most  coquettishly  with  the  Inrds  and 
animals  they  love.  Herefrom  the  fireside,  for 
the  day  is  cold,  though  bright,  I  see  that  the 
gallant  jackdaws  are  coaxing  some  young 
maidttis  of  the  tribe  to  become  their  mates. 
There  is  a  -splendid  acacia  in  front,  as  yet 
leafless,  but  its  boughs  lie,  in  Kuskin  order, 
elegantly  over  each  other.  These  axe  backed 
byamagnificent  pinejladenwith  golden  cones 
and  dense  with  evergreen  foliage.  There  the 
maiden  jackdaw  hops  from  bough  to  bough  { 


upwards,  expectm^  some  one  to  foUow.  She 
preens  herself  damtily,  and  lets  her  gli^en- 
ing  wings  Hroop  knowingly.  She  {HCteods, 
Uke  any  Aiiianda,-not  -to  know  that  some  we 
is  following  her,  hopping  upirom  bongh  to 
bough,  but  at  a  tempting  distance.  When 
the  coy  lady  has  reached  rtie  topmost  spray 
— 'jackdaws  love  to  survey  the  -world  from 
a  height— she  takes  a  cir^ing  flight,  but 
tnan^^es  so  that  it  will  be  short.  She  skims 
round  and  over  her  lover,  sometimes  almost 
brushing  him  with  her  -wings,  until  at  last  he 
pursttes  her  in  the  air  andwins  her.  Won- 
derful is  nature  in  all  her  phases !  Once  the 
jackdaws  have-paired,  they  remain  faithful  to 
each  other.  The  ooM^try  people,  who  are 
shaip-agfated  And  observant,  tell  me  tint  if  a 
wicked  jackdaw  sboidd  attempt  to  disturb 
the  harmony  of  dcmestic  life,  he  is  at  once 
pounced  upon,  and  "pfaicked"  bytiie' whole 
community. 

"  Have  you  a  hoirse  to'biing-^my  daughter 
to  ?"  says  Paterfamilias  to  the  bluEhing  youth 
who  says  that  Paradise  means  the  possession 
of  Amanda's  hand.  Our  jackda-ws,  I  sup- 
pose, are  qoite  oOQteDtedwiuen  there  is  a  dis- 
used flue  to  spare»  even  in  the  staiUes.  Once 
the  birds  have  paired,- they  begin  to  buHd,  or, 
rather,  to  make  their  nosts.  They  carry  away 
sticks  -twice  l^e -length  of  themselves,  and 
pkce  them  crosswise  in  the  .dumney.  l^e 
female — true  bouscwife-^ozks  hatder  than 
the  male.  His  busy  time  is  -when  bis  wife 
■has  her  eggs  under  her  -wing,  or  hcc  callow 
brood,  for  then  he.  feeds  and  comtfbrts  her,  I 
cannot  say  by  singing,  and  yet  perhaps  his 
croak  is  truly  musical  to  her.  When  they  have 
raised  a  stick  to  die  top  of  the  chimney,  they 
look  at  it  in  all  manner  of  ways,  and  chatter 
over  it.  Then  one  drops  down,  the  stick  fol- 
lows, and  the  bird  on  the  tx^Utone  eyeing 
askamce  the  proceeding  carried  on  below, 
grunts  out  a  kra  "  of  satia&cdon,  and  goes 
forth  for  more.  The  sheep,  wheoe  fleeces 
are  now  heavy,  are  said  to  suffer,  ■■  for  the 
jackdaw  likes  to  bring  some  soft  warm  locks 
a£  wool  to  give  a  ctnnfortable  lining  to  the 
nest.  I  never  saw  a  jackdaw  pulling  the-wool 
from  a  poor  sheep's  back,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
calumny  to  say  they  pluck  the  sheep.  They 
seem  to  me  to  be  in  search  of  .parasites  and 
mi^gots  when  they  alight  upon  the  shoulders 
of  sheep;  but  I  know  that  they  collect  wool 
from  rail  fences,  posts,  and  gates  where  the 
sheep  have  rubbed  tbemselves.  Unless,  you 
get  up  eaiiy  on  ^ning  mornings,  you  will  not 
see  how  cleverly  the  daws  pull  off  die  wool 
from  thorn  hedges,  and  roll  it  in  ^^^l  con-  ■ 
venient  to  be  carriedavE^^tiz^lSiJutsa^B^^LC 
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my  jackdaws  are  a  little  bit  dishonest,  and  if 
they  understand  the  meaning  of  mmm  ei/uum, 
they  render  it,  "  what  is  yours  is  mine."  I 
advise  you  not  to  leave  your  starched  lace- 
edgings,  or  narrow  strips  of  muslin,  or  yards 
of  dyed  ribbon  on  the  sweet-briar  hedge  to 
bleach  or  dry  when  the  daws  are  building. 
While  you  are  wondoing  what  became  of 
your  finery,  and  are  blaming  the  omnivorous 
calves  or  dogs,  the  mother  jackdaw  is  cleverly 
interlacing  the  plunder  among  the  sticks, 
and  croaking  out  a  compliment  upon  her 
husband's  successful  thievery.  Jackdaws, 
too,  are  fond  of  silver,  simply  because  it  is 
bright  and  attracts  them ;  so  do  not  leave 
spoons  on  the  lawn,  if  you  pretend  to  hold  a 
picnic  there,  with  the  kettle  slung  from  a 
bough  of  lignum  vUa,  and  a  hot  potato  cake 
making,  ready  for  your  tea. 

We  had  a  pet  jackdaw  all  last  summer, 
and  an  exceedingly  impudent  young  fellow 
he  was.  He  had  fallen  down  the  diimney 
into  the  back-kitchen,  and  screamed  terribly. 
The  children,  deeming  him  to  be  lawful 
prey,  clipped  his  wings,  and  imdertook  to 
educate  him  and  to  teach  him  to  talk.  Jack 
seemed  to  like  lesson-time,  for  then  there 
were  sugar  and  biscuits  going,  and  he  was 
"  very,  very  fond  "  of  both.  I  did  not  say 
much,  for  that  would  be  impolitic,  but  I  en- 
joyed the  lesson  Helen  gave  her  jackdaw. 
She  had  a  flood  of  golden  hair,  which  flowed 
over  the  jet-black  bird,  and,  indeed,  he  was 
fond  of  her,  especially  when  she  had  a  lump 
of  white  sugar  between  her  lips.  The  chil- 
dren insisted  that  Jack  spoke  several  words 
"  beautually,"  but  I  am  bound  to  say  I  could 
not  make  out  one  of  them.  But  these  diil- 
dren  insist  that  when  baby,  eleven  months 
old,  wobbles  in  his  talk,  he  is  calling  them  all 
by  their  baptismal  names,  so  perhaps  they 
are  right  about  the  jackdaw;  it  would  be 
treason  to  mamma  to  hint  they  were  wrong 
about  baby. 

If  Jack  was  a  pert,  roguish,  presuming 
sort  of  bird,  he  was  also  a  great  pet  He 
took  food  from  the  hand,  opening  his  bill  and 
expanding  his  wings'  as  young  birds  do,  to 
get  it.  He  delighted  in  cherries  and  strawber- 
ries, as  I  knew  to  my  cost,  and  he  had  learned 
to  perch  himself  and  maintain  his  portion  on 
the  edge  of  a  cut-glass  tumbler;  and  thereby 
hangs  a  tale.  After  dessert  one  day,  some 
sweet,  but  rather  strong  wine,  was  left  in  a 
glass,  and  Jack  thought  it  very  nice,  and 
drank  too  much  of  it.  The  efifect  upon  the 
poor  bird  was  extraordinary  and  suggestive. 
He  became  wild,  noisy,  and  rather  quarrel- 
some.   Soon  he  evidently  felt  himself  to  be 


a  degraded  and  a  debauched  bird.  We  all 
agreed  that  he  was  thoroughly  ashamed  of 
himself,  and,  we  hoped,  repentant  He 
dropped  heavily  from  the  table,  shuffled  up 
into  a  comer  of  the  room,  and  there  remained 
with  head  hanging  down  and  wings  drooping, 
not  knowing  well  what  was  the  matter.  Tome 
he  presented  the  picture  of  misery  and  shame. 
He  never  could  be  tempted  to  taste  wine 
again,  which  proved  not  only  Aat  he  pos- 
sessed the  faculty  of  memory,  but  that  he 
knew  what  was  good  for  a  bird  of  character 
and  respectabiUty.  He  was  a  meny,  noisy 
fellow,  possessing  a  taste  for  fim  and  a  love 
of  mischief,  as  the  dogs  knew,  who  had  occa- 
sionallj  a  hard  time  of  it.  Towards  autumn 
his  wings  had  grown,  and  he  became  quite 
independent,  coming  into  the  house  and  go- 
ing out  of  it  when  he  liked,  and  perching  on 
the  tip-top  of  the  flagstaff,  watching  what  the 
men  were  6xxd%  on  die  farm.  I  felt  we  had 
lost  him  when  I  saw  him  this  spring  hopping 
from  bough  to  bough  after  a  young  Lady 
Jackdaw,  who,  no  doubt,  told  him  she  had 
a  nice,  cosy  chimney  ready  for  him.  We 
have  not  seen  or  heard  of  him  since  the  first 
week  in  March.  The  lady  may  Iiave  had  a 
vested  interest  in  an  -old  rabbit-hole  or 
crevice  in  a  sand-hill,  above  the  homes  of  the 
sand  martjns.  Jackdaws  seem  to  live  on 
amicable  terms  with  all  their  neighbours. 
The  only  bird  they  appear  to  have  an  aversion 
to  is  the  grey  crow.  Against  him  they  wage 
perpetual  warfare,  and  display  great  courage, 
and  even  rashness,  in  provoking  encounters 
im&k.  him. 

Why  our  amusing  favourites  were  named 
jackdaws  is  not  very  clear  to  me.  Pr. 

Johnson  thought  that  Jack  was  another  form 
of  Jaques,  or  a  diminutive  of  John.  He 
intimates,  however,  that  "  Jack "  had  occa 
sionally  a  sly  reference  to  tricks,  pertness,  and 
sauciness,  as  in  Jack-a-napes,  Jack-pudding, 
&c.  "Daw"  refers  undoubtedly  to  the  "caw," 
or  note  of  the  jackdaw.  The  Greeks 
classed  ravens,  crows,  and  jackdaws  under 
the  one  name  korax,  which,  pronounced 
quickly,  becomes  krax,  and  serves  very  well 
to  mark  the  note  of  these  birds.  You  will 
not  find  the  word  "jackdaw  "  in  the  English 
Bible.  "  Raven "  seems  to  be  used  as  a 
general  name  for  the  whole  class.  Every 
little  Sunday-school  pupil  knows  that  the 
"  raven *  was  the  first  bird  sent  out  of  the 
ark,  and  that  he  went  to  and  fro  imtil  the 
waters  were  dried  up  from  off  the  earth. 
Perhaps  he  rested  and  fed  upon  the  floating 
bodies  of  men  and  cattle.   The  Hebrews 
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called  all  the  crow  tribe  by  a  word  signifying 
"  black."  *  So  we  cannot  decide  whether 
the  raven,  or  jackdaw,  or  crow  is  referred  to 
in  some  passages.  We  know,  however,  that 
"  the  black  fowl "  f  was  forbidden  to  be  used  I 
as  food  ;  indeed,  to  this  day,  only  rooks  are  | 
eaten,  and  that  when  they  are  very  young. 
But  these  "  black  fowl "  fed  Elijah  at  the 
brook  Cherith,  which  flows  into  Jordan.  They 
brought  him  bread  and  flesh  in  the  morning, 
and  bread  and  flesh  in  the  evening.|  Our 
great  Master  had  a  searching  and  loving  eye 
for  all  objects  in  nature,  so  He  who  noticed 
the  lilies  of  the  held,  and  the  sparrows  which 
were  sold  so  cheaply  to  the  poor  people  of 
Judea,  instanced  the  ravens  as  proofs  of 
God's  protecting  care  and  goodness.  Indeed, 
so  early  as  the  age  of  Job,  and  subsequently 
of  David,  the  great  lesson,  "  God  will  pro- 


*  'Orcb.        i  LcT.  xi.  15.        t  i  Kingi  zvti.  4 — 6. 


vide,"  *  was  taught  by  the  care  manifested  by 
Heaven  for  the  support  of  the  black  birds  of 
the  air.  As  jackdaws  and  ravens  build  nest.s 
and  congregate  in  deserted  habitations,  or 
unused  portions  of  buildings,  they  are  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  to  denote  desolation  and 
loneliness,  t  But  the  shimmering  beauty  of 
their  black  plumage  did  not  pass  unnoticed, 
and  so  in  the  most  touching  Song  of  Love 
ever  written,  the  hair  of  the  Beloved  is  com- 
pared to  the  black  bird's  wing.  I 

As  the  jackdaws  fly  in  circles  over  the 
homestead,  their  shadows  flit  upon  the  lawn, 
although  the  birds  are  to'us  unseen;  and  su 
we  discern  the  providing  care  of  a  merciful 
Providence,  who  heareth  the  young  ravens 
when  they  cry,  although  we  may  not  fully  under 
stand  their  place  in  the  wondrous  mystery  o. 
creation. 

'  Luke  xii.  n  ;  Job  ixxviii.  41  ;  P&.ilm  cxlvii.  g. 
t  IiaUh  usiv.  II,         t  Canticles  v.  11. 
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CHAPTER  I. — FIRE  !  FIRE  ! 


JT  was  bitter  weather.  Snow  lay  deep, 
deepening  daily  as  more  and  more  came 
down  from  the  mud-coloured  sky.  And  then 
there  would  come  a  little  blink  of  blue,  bright 
weather,  just  warm  enough  to  half  melt  the 


white-sugar-like  powdering  of  the  evergreens, 
— which  freezing  again  as  soon  as  the  sun 
went  down,  or  in,  laurels  and  laumstinuses 
turned  as  black  as  gorse  upon  a  heath  that 
has  been  swept  by  fire.  Birds  were  killed 
by  the  cold — dropped  down  as  if  they  had 
been  shot ;  and  it  was  melancholy  to  hear 
the  horses*  churchyard  coughs.  In  other 
respects  the  lanes  and  fields  were  strangely 
silent  and  solitary.  Bullocks  huddled  to- 
gether in  mute  misery  in  the  most  sheltered 
comers  they  could  find;  the  shyest  birds 
alighted  in  streets,  and  came  close  up  to 
houses  like  robins.  In  the  morning,  even  in 
occupied  bed-rooms,ewerswere  found  cracked 
around  the  solid  blocks  -of  ice  they  had 
moulded  into  their  own  forms  ;  beef,  bread, 
and  butter  were  frozen  as  hard  as  if  the 
larder  had  been  in  the  arctic  regions;  the 
milk  in  the  dairy  was  turned  into  ice-cream  ; 
and  cats  basking  before  blazing  fires  gave  out 
streams  of  sparks  when  -  they  were  stroked. 
Few  people  ventured  abroad — none  who  were 
not  absolutely  compelled,  since  to  do  so  was 
at  the  risk  of  frost-bitten  feet  and  fingers. 
All  private  trafllic  was  stopped,  except  in  the 
case  of  a  few  officers  who  had  served  in 
Canada,  and  who,  be-rugged  to  the  waist  and 
fur-flapped  to  the  nose,  went  gliding  and 
jingling  about  on  sleighs.  Stage-c^ad^^ij|^ 
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to  bo  dug  out  of  snow-drifts,  and  then  dragged 
out  by  borrowed  teams  of  cart-horses,  that 
with  great  difficulty  had  floundered  to  the 
rescue. 

During  this  severe  season  ia  the  east  of 
England  abnost  all  out-door  work-  had  come 
to  a  stop,  as  elsewhere,  so  at  Old  Bore  Hall 
Farm,  a  few  miles  from  the  old  town  of 
Romanchester.  The  thud,  thud  of  the  flails 
in  the  barn  waB«Iinost  the  only  sound  to  be 
heard  about  the  plaoe,  save  when  a  horse  or 
a  sheep  coughed,  or  a  beast  ntt^ed  a  low, 
sullea  moan;  for  the  barnyard  fowls  nioped 
on  their  per<dbes,  and  the  ducks  and  geese 
clustered  as  silently  in  the  holes  that  had 
been  broken  for  them  through  the  black< 
shield  of  the  horse-pond. 

Pretty  little  Hel»i  Hellen  was  the  only 
lively  being  on  the  farm.  She  was  the  general 
pet  of  the  place — of  her  widowed  father,  of 
her  two  brothers,  both  much  older  than 
herself,  of  the  maid-servants  and  the  man- 
servants. So  no  wonder  she  liked  home, 
and  sh^  was  being  kept  at  home,  away  from 
her  Romanchester  boarding-school  (where, 
too,  she  was  a  favourite,  but  not  suck  a 
&vourite  as  at  home),  although  her  holidays 
proper  were  over,  by  the  ha^  weather  thiat 
made  her  cooped-in  father  and  brothers  growl 
and  the  women  the  house  cross,  which  had 
deprived  a  good  many  of  the  farm-servants 
of-  work,  and  depressed  those  who  were  srill 
kept  on,  since  the  time  of  Christmas  largesses 
was-  past,  and  hard  weather  without  special 
aid  used,  at  any  rata,  to  mean  special  hard- 
ship for  south  of  England  agricultural  la- 
bourers. 

The  little  maiden,  muffled  and  mittened, 
scattered  her  crumbs  to  the  birds  thatthronged 
the  grey-speckled  black  path  which  by  almost 
daily  digging  was  kept  open,  heouned  in  by- 
rcMigh,  ermine-yellow  banks,  between  the-feum- 
house  door  and  the  laaeL 

Besides  house-spanowBand  hedge-sparrows 
and  robins,  there  were  wrens,  fieldfares,  skj»« 
larks,  titlarks,  wagtails,  wheatears,  and  win« 
chats,  thrushes,  blackbirds,  redwings,  rooks, 
crows,  and  partridge^  squabbling  for  the. 
crumbs  \  and  titmice  were  puUing  stmws  out 
of  the  bam  thalch  in  search  of  insects..  One 
of- the  robins  was  so  tame  that  when  thelitde 
girl  went  in  it  went  in  with  her^  parched  upon, 
her  shoulder. 

And  indoors  she  had  more  pets,  in  i^ich 
she  could  claim  naore  or  less  of  perscmal  pro- 
perty, cats  and  dogs,  a  caged  blackbird, 
a  jackdaw  with  clipped  wings,  that,  generally 
hopped  about  outside  the  .  house,  but  had 
been  driven  withindoors  by.  stressx^  weather ; 


her  rabbits^  whose  hutch;  (»i  tiie  same  plea; 
had  been  removed  from  the  woodshed  to  the 
greater  shelter  of  the  back  kitchen;  and  a 
little  orphan,  early'dropped  lamb,  which  was 
being  brought  up  by  hand  in  the  main 
kitchin,  where  it  had  a  cosy  couch  of  hay 
and  flaniML  Great  fires  roared  and  blazed 
to  drive  out  the  cold  ;  food  and  drink  might 
freeee  at  night,  but  they  smoked  appetisingly 
at  mealtiiQe&  All  her  elders  b^onging  to 
the  house  had  a  kind  look  and  word  foe  her, 
however  grmai:^  they  nii^t  be  to  one  an- 
other; and  so,  as  I  have  said  b^ora,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  Hckn  loved  her  bonM,  and 
liked  the  c(^  that  lengthened  her  stay  in  it. 
The  diaeomfort  without  only  intensified  the 
comfort  within,  and  if  Jack  Frost  would  not 
be  fo^d  from  playing  his  pranks  even.mthtn 
the  well-wanned  house,  they  caused  nosotous 
inconvenience — only  gave  conversation  an- 
other topic,  of  which  amongst  Helen's 
weather-bound  seniors  it  was  often  sadly  in 
want. 

She  had  gone  into  the  back-kitchen  in  the 
evening  to  look  after  her  rabbits,  when  a  man 
came  in.  It  was  a  man  whom  her  £ither 
occasionally  employed,  but  he  was  an  idle, 
worthless  fellowv.and  therefore  was  not  likely 
to  be  kept  on  at  such  a  time.  He  had  a  very 
bad  character,  and  Helen  would  have  been 
afraid  of  him  if  she  had  been  alone,  but  the 
dogs  w^ere  in  the  kitdien,  and  scMae  of  the 
farming  men,  as  well  as  the  women-servants. 

The  men  came  from  the  front  to  the  back 
kitchen  fire  to  talk  with  this  Grim  Jun^aa  the 
man  who  had  come  iai  -mx  caUed:  He  was 
still  on  -the  look-out  for  a-  and  gs>«  low, 
bear-like  grovds  asheatsapedihit-snow^uQed 
boots  on  the  hissing  baxK!  "Two  ft'es 
a-bumin'  here,"  he  muttered.  "  Kablttta-.and 
sich  like  waimin  must  be  fed,  an'  Ctuis'naJeft 
to  stam." 

The  cook-hoairt»epcr  gm  lum  sove- 
thing  to  eat,  and'he  ate  it  as  if  he  really  vas 
hungiy,  but  dkl  not  exi»-ess  or  seem  to  feel 
the  least  gnititude.  "  I  needn't  come  here," 
he  grumbled,  "  eatin'  up  other  folk's  leavin's, 
as  ain't  a  mite  better  nor  me,  if  the  hears  was 
only  about,  but  they  hide  so  cunnin',  con- 
found the  beggars,  there  ain't  so'>  moch:  as 
ketching  a  sight  on  *em."' 

"You  wouldn't  say  so,  J^b,"  answeredUhe 
cook  with  a  laugh,  "if  you  was  to  see  our 
gardin.  I  went  this  momin'  to  see  if  .1  could 
git  a  bit  fi  kebbidge,  and  there — there  was  a 
good  dozen  on  'em  scrappin'  away  at  the 
snow." 

"  Much  good  'twouW  be  for  me  to  come 
lookin'  for  'em  iheer^"  Jim  growled  in  reply; 
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and  took,  his  leave,  giving  Helen,  still  busy 
with  her  rabbits,  a  look  very  different  irom 
those  to  which  she  was  accustomed. 
'    That  night  she  was.  awoke  from  her  sleep 
by  a  sudden  glare.   Starring  from  her  bed, 
she  saw  one  tongue  after  another  of  red  flame 
licking  out  of  the  black  smoke  rolling  roimd 
a  rick.    They  shot  up  into  a  sheet  of  fire,  by 
the  light  of  which  she  saw  a  figure  she  ianded 
,  she  knew  well,  hurrying  down  the  lane..  It 
slipped  behind  a  pollaiid  elm,  and  the  next 
moment  she  saw  a  &ce  about  which  there 
could  be  no  mistake — ^pale  even  beneath  the 
flush  of  fire — looking  with  fiendish  sattsfac- 
rion  on  the  mischief  that  was  being  done. 
Ey  this  time  the  fann^iouse  people  were 
:  aroused,   and  neighboiuing  cottagers  had 
huddled  on  their  clo(hes,,and  were  gaping  at 
the  fire.    The  gapers  soon  became  a  crowd. 
A  few  of  them  were  shamed  intv'as^ting  the 
^  farmer  andffiiriwaiBi  -keptyon  men  in  their 
'  attempts  tc^j^dncmtthe^flie ;  but  the  bulk^  in* 
eluding  maft>ivii(h.  had  often  w(H-ked  for  Fsir- 
mer  Hellen,  ronwmted  thODsdves  with  {^ng. 
,  A  good  many  did'not  soem  to  regre*^  in  the 
least}  whatf  had  bai^ened.    "  'Twas'  a  good 
thing.to  get  a  mum  anj4iow — what  call  had 
'  they  to.  sUve  for  them;  as  didn't  kear  a  mite 
I  for  thcan  ^bnad,  maybe,  would  git  cheaper 
I  if  thft'farmeiT  got  to  see.  the  earn  they  was 
hoaidiu*  upu  bwnt  about  their  ears  " — siich 
,  were-  tim  commonts  fijiaely  passed  on  the 
'  calanilf.    Hellen  and-'USe  sons  rushed  about 
like  noen  beside  themwlvesi    It  was  easy 
enough  to  smash  the  n^ht's  films  that  had* 
firozen  over  the  duck^  and  goose  holes,  but 
whatiWMs-the  good  of  w«ter  when  the.  bucket- 
ing vat'so  scanty  and  so  half^iearted  ?  On 
liduafter  riol^  stack,  after  stack,  th«.twelf&- 
€ak»)lae  coming  of  frozen  snoir-  melted  as> 
the  flitaes  spread  to  Uiem,  bat  it  merely  fed 
^  the  fim   The  cart-lodges  cax^ht,  both  bams 
I  with     they  held  were  utteriy  destroyed  ;  it 
'was-witb  the  grmtest  difficulty  diat  the  terror- 
frenzied  horses  were  got  out  of  the  flaming 
stables.    The  wildest  clamour  and  confusion 
had  succeeded  the  sullen  silence  that  had  so 
long  brooded  over  the  farm.    Poultry,  pigs, 
sheep,  cattle,  horses,  added  their  frantic 
voices  to  the  shouts  of  men  -  and  the  roaring 
of  the  flames.    The  farm-house,  fortunately, 
did  not  stand  directly  to  the  leeward  of  the 
fiiC|  but  its  thatch  every  now  and  then  caughf, 
as  sparks  fell  and  burning  fragments  were 
whirled  upon  it 

Having  saved  all  th^  could  of  their  live 
3tock,  the  farmer  and  his  son  devoted  them- 
selves to  saving  their  home,  and  in  this  they 
succeeded ;  but  a  dreary  waste  of  jumbled 


blackness,  grey  ashes,  red  embers,  and  cool- 
ing embers  above  which  little  flames  ever  and 
anon  still  flickered,  and  frozen  snow  and 
eaith,  dung  and  straw,  thawed  and  trodden 
into  viscous, blacking-like  mLre,spread  around. 

When  all  the  mischief  was  done,  the  fire- 
engine  arrived  from  Romanchester,  where 
the  glare  of  the  flames  had  been  plainly  seen 
— a  ruddy  flush  pulsing  on  the  sky,  and 
sometimes  separate  flames  leaping  up  in  it. 
The  engine  was  drawn  by  twelve  horses, 
and  a  posse  of  men,  bathed  in  perspiration 
in  spite  of  the  cold,  pushed  behind,  and 
wrenched  round  each  snow-clogged  wheel. 

It  was  with  very  sulky  hospitality  that 
Farmer  Hellen  set  food  and  drink  before 
these  latest  arrivals. 

They  liad  come  to  the  rescue,  but  they  had 
come  too  late.  He  was  iunired,  but  not 
nearly  to  the  amoont  of  his  lossb- 

Soon  after  the  fire  the  weather  )»ohe,  and 
Little  Helen  was  not  sorry;  home  was  no 
longer  the  cosy  home  it-  had  been  a  littk 
while  before.  She  wirald  be  better  out  of  the 
way  at  sdiooL 

Moreover,  hosie  no  longer  seemed  to  her 
the  secme  place>that  it  faad^been.  She  had 
got  it  into  her  head  that  Grim  Jim  knew  that 
she  had  seen  him  peeping  from  behind  the 
poUaxd  elm,  and  that  he  would  murder  har 
in  consequence— at  any  rate,  if  she  ever  said 
a  wold  to  any  one  about  having  se»i  him. 

She  had  not  said  a- word,  but  it  was  not 
simply  dread  of  Grim  Jim  that  had  kept 
her  from  doing:  so.  Her  father  was  a  very 
violent  man,  and  his  losses  had  temporarify 
made  almost  a  madman  of  him.  His  littte 
daughter  shuddered  to  hear  hira  talk.  In 
the  most  horrid  language-' he  would  vow  that 
if  he  could  cmiy  find  omt  the.  man  iriio  had 
fired  his  ricks,  he  nouU'cheat.  the  g^ows  of 
him — or  rather  keep  Hat  law-fixw  cheating 
Aim  of  him.  Hanging  w«a  too  good  for  him, 
the  infuriated  farmer  would  say,  and  at  once 
gratify  and  inflame  his  wrath  by  devising  all 
kinds  of  torture  to  which  the  villain  was  to 
be  put  before  his  worthless  neck  was  wrung. 

Hellen  believed  that  the  fire  was  the  work 
of  a  stranger.  He  had  a  very  good  opinion 
of  himself,  and,  in  spite  of  the  inactivity  of 
his  neighbours  at  the  time  of  the  fixe,  had  no 
idea  that  he  was  disliked  in  his  own  parish, 
much  less  that  he  was  hated  by  a  man  who, 
however  fitfully,  had  often  worked  for  him. 

The  sluggishness  I  have  referred  to  he 
attributed  to  stupidity  and  fear ;  therefore  his 
suspicions  had  never  once  fallen  upon  Grim 
Jim.  But  Helen  lived  in  constant  dread  that 
some  chance  word,  or  even  look,  of  hers 
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might  turn  them  in  that  direction ;  in  which 
case  she  felt  almost  sure  that  Grim  Jim  would 
murder  her;  and  that,  whether  he  did  or  not, 
her  father  would  kill  him  and  be  hanged  in 
front  of  the  county  gaol. 

Accordingly  little  Helen  rejoiced  when  the 
weather  broke,  even  though  a  burst  of  almost 
summer  heat,  which  melted  the  snow  as  it 
melts  in  Norway,  brought  out  her  bees  pre- 
maturely from  their  snug  hibernacula,  and 
scores  of  them  came  to  grief,  dropping  like 
withered  flowers  when  they  passed  from  the 
sunshine  into  the  still  keen  air  of  the  shade. 


The  thaw,  for  a  time,  made  the  roads 
almost  as  impassable  as  they  had  been  in  tlie 
time  of  the  deepest  snow.  Ere  long,  how- 
ever, they  grew  hard  enough  for  traffic,  and 
Helen  swung  off  for  Romanchester  m  t!ie 
great  family  gig,  which  was  big  enough  to 
hold  her  two  boxes  also  without  inconve- 
niencing her  second  brother,  who  drove  her. 

Helen  loved  both  her  brothers,  but  she 
was  specially  fond  of  this  second  brother, 
Fred.  He  had  more  fun  in  him  than  the 
elder,  and  even  in  this  season  of  calamity 
had  found  time  to  cheer  up  Helen ;  whilst 


James,  alternately  fuming  and  moping  over 
them,  had  been  too  much  taken  up  with  the 
family  troubles  to  pay  her  any  attention — a 
neglect  which  she  felt  the  more  because  he 
generally,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  household, 
made  so  much  of  her.  The  gig  had  swayed 
about  half  a  mile  along  the  Romanchester 
road  when  it  passed  Grim  Jim. 

He  touched  his  hat,  according  to  custom, 
to  Fred  Hellen,  but  there  was  no  sincerity 
in  the  respectful-seeming  gesture ;  and  what 
frightened  little  Helen  read  in  the  lounging 
fellow's  sullen  eyes  was — 


"  Mind,  now,  if  you  say  a  word,  I'll  murder 
Aim  as  well  as  you." 

"What  a  sulky  lout  that  chap  is!"  was 
Fred's  comment,  as  the  gig  rolled  on.  "I 
wonder  what  mischief  he's  been  up  to  to-day. 
He's  always  going  wTong,  somehow  or  other." 

Fred  had  no  more  suspicion  than  his 
iather  that  Grim  Jim  was  the  incendiary  who 
had  shorn  the  Old  Bere  Farm  of  its  glory, 
but  Helen  fancied  that  he  had;  and  fond 
though  she  was  of  her  brother,  she  was  glad 
when  he  had  given  her  his  good-bye  kiss,  i 
and  left  her  at  her  schoql,,,,,.^^  VjUU 
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Her  governesses  and  schoolmates,  as  has 
been  said,  had  always  made  a  favourite  of 
.  Helen,  but  when  they  welcomed  her  back  to 
'  school  they  took  a  double  interest  in  her  on 
',  account  of  her  recent  adventures.    Under  i 
i  other  circumstances,  no  doubt,  Helen  would 
have  liked  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of 
heroine,  and  would  have  taken  delight  in 
relating  over  and  over  again  the  incidents  of 
the  fire,  in  spite  of  the  harm  it  had  done  her 
,  father ;  but  the  recollection  of  Grim  Jim  de- 
!  prived  her  of  this  pleasure.  She  would  begin 
'  to  talk  of  the  eventful  night,  and  then  his 
I  j  sinister  &ce  would  suddenly  look  up  at  her 
:  from  behind  the  tree,  or  scowl  at  her  brother 
!  seated  by  her  side ;  and  she  would  stammer, 
and  try  to  turn .  the  subject  as  speedily  as 
possible  to  something  else.    For  some  time 
Grim  Jim  constantly  troubled  her  like  a 
"grumbling"  tooth.    When  in  the  night  she 
,  sleepless  lay,  the  pain  that  was  chronic  when 
I  the  sun  shone,  and  she  had  lessons  to  do 
and  playmates  .to  chat  with,  became  acute, 
and  when  she  fell  asleep  ill  dreams  of  him 
disturbed  her  rest. 

She  had  no  personal  fear  of  the  man  so 
long  as  she  remained  at  school;  but  free 
from  tbat  apprehension,  she  worried  her 
little  head  and  heart  all  the  more  with  the 
thought  that  her  &ther -would  find  out  Grim 
Jim,  and  tiiat  the  awftil  consequences  she 
had  pictured  to  herself  would  follow. 

The  gentle  little  maiden  loved  her  big, 
blustering,  "  hard  "  father  with  all  her  heart. 
He  might  be  violent  and  "  near  "  to  others — 
sometimes  even  to  his  sons,  but  he  was 
always  tender  and  generous  to  her,  Helen 
was  very  much  like  her  dead  mother.  Cen- 
sorious people  said  that  the  farmer  had 
broken  his  wife's  heart,  and  that  he  was 
trying  to  make  it  up  to  her,  and  to  quiet  his 
own  conscience,  by  showing  special  kindness 
to  her  little  girl. 

But  Helen  knew  nothing  of  this,  and  if 
she  had  known,  would  have  indignantly 
scouted  the  construction  put  upon  her  father's 
behaviour.  He  was  her  "  dear  old  man," 
with  whom  she  could  do  almost  anything, 
stem  and  fierce  though  he  might  be  to 
the  world  at  large.  She  was  veiy  proud  of 
the  power  she  had  over  this  raging  lion,  and 
it  made  her  all  the  fonder  of  him,  and,  conse- 
quently, all  the  more  anxious  for  his  safety. 
Night  and  morning  she  added  to  her  usual 
prayers  on  his  behalf,  "  Pray  God  grant 
father  mayn't  find  out  Grim  Jim." 

He  sometimes,  tiiiougfa  press  of  business, 


chanced  not  to  call  at  her  school  on  market- 
day,  and  formerly  Helen,  though  very  dis- 
appointed at  not  seeing  him,  had  felt  no 
alarm  on  these  occasions ;  but  now  she  lost 
all  enjoyment  of  her  half-holiday  when  he 
did  not  make  his  appearance  on'  Saturdays, 
1  and  when  he  did  come  J^as  so  loth  to  let 
him  leave  that  the  farmer  was  puzzled.  He 
asked  her  whether  she  was  uncomfortable  at 
school 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  answered  with  such  genuine 
sincerity  that  he  was  still  more  puzzled.  As 
the  weeks  went  by,  however,  and  her  father 
came  to  Romanchester  pret^  regularly  with 
them,  Helen  ceased  to  think  of  Grim  Jim. 
Once  she  saw  him  minding  a  pen  of  pigs  as 
^e  walked  up  the  crowded  High  Street  with 
her  father  on  market-day,  but  his  back  was 
tunied  towards  her,  so  she  did  not  see  his 
face,  and  it  was  his  sullen,  savage  eyes  that 
were  her  terror.  To  most  persons  Grim  Jim, 
seen  from  behind,  would  have  looked  veiy 
much  like  any  other  smockfrocked  country- 
man; but  Helen  instantly  recognised  him. 
She  remembered  the  pen  on  a  hurdle  of 
which  he  had  been  sitting,  with  his  legs  up, 
and  gave  a  quick,  anxious  glance  at  it  as  she 
returned.  To  her  great  relief  Grim  Jim  was 
no  longer  there.  He  came  into  her  head 
again  next  day  during  evening  service,  but  as 
she  thought  of  him,  that  beautiful  collect  was 
read,  "Lighten  our  darkness,  we  beseech 
Thee,  O  Lord:  and  by  Thy  great  mercy 
defend  us  from  all  perils  and  dangers  of  this 
night ;  for  the  love  of  Thy  only  Son,  our 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  Amen;"  and  the  com- 
fortable words  made  her,  temporarily,  bold 
enough  to  defy  a  legion  of  Grim  Jims. 

One  Saturday,  a  litde  while  before  Easter, 
her  father  said  to  her — 

"  You  remember  Grim  Jim,  Nelly  ?" 
In  spite  of  the  carelessness  of  her  father's 
tone,  little  Helen's  heart  gave  a  great  jump. 

Greatly  was  she  relieved  when  her  father 
went  on — "  Well,  he's  taken  himself  ofiT  some- 
where, and  a  good  riddance  of  bad  rubbish. 
I  suppose  he'd  made  the  country  too  hot  to 
hold  him  somehow,  though  I  haven't.heard 
anything  of  his  having  been  up  to  anything 
worse  than  usual  lately.  Anyhow,  nothing's 
been  seen  or  heard  of  him  for  the  last  three 
weeks.  Some  folk  say  he's  made  away  wi' 
himself,  but  I  won't  beUeve  that  Grim  Jim 
was  a  deal  too  fond  of  his  own  skin  to  do 
himself  any  hurt." 

Helen  was  horrified  when,  just  for  an 
instant,  she  found  herself  wishing — 

"Oh,  if  he'Aad  mjTde  away  wi^  himsel^i 
and  could  never  troubta^gej^^nia^OOQlC 
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The  joy  th&t  she  felt  at  his  haviog .  disap- 
peaied  under  any  circumstances  visa  speedily 
dashed.  Just  as  she  was  thinking  how  nice 
it  would  be  now  to  spend  the  Easter  holidays 
at  homei  her  lather  told  her  that  he  thought 
it  would  be  better  for  her  not  to  come  home 
until  midstnomer,  as  the  place  was.  all  in 
a  muddle,  the  landlord  having  taken  it  into 
his  head,  v^lst  the  bricklayen  and  carpenters 
were  on  the  spot  restoring  the  farm-buildings, 
to  modcmiBe  the  farmJiouse. 

It  was  a  bitter  diaappoiatment.  Never- 
thdtfWi  Helen  got  comfort  out  of  the  very 
fact  that  inteaai&ed  it— the  disappearance  of 
Grim'  Jim. 

East  or  came  and  Easter  went,  and.  at  last 
came'  glorious  golden  midfiununer.  As  a 
good  many  of  the  pupils  at  Helen's  school 
were  fanners'  daughters,  it  adapted  its  break- 
ing-up  to-  market-day.  On  a  lovely  Saturday 
evening  in  mid-June,  Helen,  seated  beside 
her  idwsed  ^Lther  in  the  great  family  gig — 
her  seat  a  w<»ld  too  wide  for  her — n^d  out 
of  the  avdted  gateway  of  the  Romanchester 
K^d  Don  Yaid,  and  took  the  road  for  Old 
Bere  Hall.  Helen  was  so  delighted  at  the 
thought  of  beii^  on  the  road  to  home—a 
home  whose  brightness  would  be'dimmed*by 
the  overbroodiifng  shadow  of  no  Grim  Jim, 
that  she  seldom  ootioed  how  silent  her  ibther 
was— e&  difTereat  from  his  wont  at  such 
times ;  still-  she-  could  not  help,  noticing  his 
silence-  oecasionally,  and  wondering .  at  it. 
When  she  reached  her  home,  she  found  that 
brick  had. taken  the-place  of  wood,  and  tile 
of  thatchj  in  the  farm-buildings.  No  doubt, 
this  wa»  an  inprovemeitf  in  an  economic 
point  of  view|  but  Helen  had  been  accustomed 
to.  wood  and  thatch,  and  the  new  brick  and 
tile  seemed  to  her  hideously  prim  and  cold. 

It  was  the  transmogrification  that  the-  old 
farm^bonw  had  undergone^  however,  which 
chiefly  affected  her.  The  shell  of  the  old 
plaoe  had  been  worked  into,  the  new  struc- 
ture, but  old  windows  had  been  built  up  and 
new'<Hios  pierced  in  it ;  the  new  parts  added 
on,  the  new  roofi  witk  new  chimney-tops  tiiat 
covered  it,  the  ■■  new  arcarvgemeiits  of  rooms. 
and  passages^  and  staircases  within  so  dis- 
gcrised  it  that  Hden  could  eoarcely  beUeve 
she -was  m  any  senscbadc  iahax  dldhavaa. 

"  Oh,  fatjur,"  she-Qded  at  suj^ter— in  viat 
she  called  a  now>^g^  room-<-**  how  could 
you  let  diam>tucn  the  old  place  inside  out  in 
this ,  fashion  ? "  If  any  one  else,  had  asked 
him  such  a-  question,  the  fanner  would  have 
sworn  fiercely,  but  to  his  little  giil  he  simply 
answo-ed  sadly,  "I'd  no  say. in. the  matter, 
rny  girl."    Fieri  hazily  pat  in,— 


"  Well,  anyhow,  Nell,  you've  got  your  cats 
and  the  dogs  and  the  blackbird  all  the  same ! 
— and  your  rabbits,  except  that  there's  aj 
tribe,  I  don't  know  how  many- tribes,  of 
young  ones,  since  you  went  away.<  I've 
looked  after  them  for  youi" 

Before  she  went  to  bed,  Helen  learnt  that 
the  fire  bad  very  seriously  crippled  her 
father's  means,  and  tha^  bongi  only  a  tenant 
at  will,  he  woukL  have  to -leave  the  farm  at 
Michaelmas.  It  waa  for  a  more  pecunious 
tenant,  who  had  bid  for  the  farm  over  his 
head,  that  the  alterations  had  been  made. 

Hden  felt  very  bitter  against  Grim  Jim 
when  she  lay  down  on  her  b^  in  a  new  square, 
big-windowed  room,  still  smelling  of  mortar, 
so  different  from  the  many-cornered,  latticed, 
cosy  little  nest  of  a  chamber  in  which  she 
used  to  sleep. 

She  had  just  said,  "  Forgive  us  our  tres- 
passes as  we  forgive  them  who  trespass 
against  us,"  but  she  felt  almost  sure  that  such 
trespasses  as  his  were  not  meant  to  be  for- 
given.  Had  he  only  been  still  in  the  ndgh- 
bourhood,  she  thought  that,  if  quite  sure  that 
her  father  could  be  kept  from  killing  lum 
before  the  law  got  hold  of  him,  and  so  getting 
killed  himself,  she-  could  have  mustered 
coumge  to  denounce,  him,  heedless  of  all. 
peril  to  herselL   But  when  she  woke  next 
day,  in  the  sweet-  firesh  early  morning,  she 
was  in  a  happier  framp  of  miiid.  The  garden 
on  which  she  looked  out  had  been,  in  the. 
farmer's  phrase,  "  bedevilled,"  but  the  prim-  ■ 
ness  of  beds  cannot  deprive  . the  flowers  that 
bloom,  in  them  of  beauty  and  fragmnce-.  The 
game  of  Margery  Mov&<aU  whi(£  thei  plants 
had  been  forced  to  pla;y  had  ndibed  some  of 
the  rose-bushes,  of  th^  wealth  o£  blossom, 
but  the  lilies  lifted.as  of  old  th^  pore  v^te 
heads  in  saintly  queenliness.    The  old  gar- 
den had  been  a  delicioua  jumble  of  kitchen- 
gardea  and  fiowengarden.    Now  ufiie  and 
dula  had  been  assigned,  entirety  distinct 
domains,  and  Helen  could  not  help  bewailing, 
their  divorce  ;  but.  though  a  .haha  had  buen 
substituted .  for  the  slovenly  yet  picturesque 
straggling  hedge  that  used  to  divide'  the  gar- 
den from  the  orchard^  the.  dear<  old  orchard 
remained  very  much  as  in.  the  old  time,  and 
Helen,  dimming, her  shoes,  and  dEenchong  her 
stockings  -  in.  its  thicldy  dew-beaded  grass,, 
wandered  delighted,  beneath  its  summer 
leaves  and  white  and  wluto-and-pink  blossom, 
and  funny  little  fluffy  forming  fnuts.  Ag^ear 
many  other  haunts  of  hers  also  were  utw 
changed.    She  liked  to  get  out  of  sight  of  the 
raw,  new  farm-buildings,  the  mournfully  meta- 
nwrphosed  old.  fanshhouse,  juaA.  roaw  about 
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the  dear  old  iarca,  gathering  dc^-roses  and 
poppies,  mallow  and  muEluFO<»ns,  helpii^  to 
toss  the  newly-cut  hay,  chasing  the  funny 
little  swarms  of  hopping  frogkins,  and  watch' 
ing  the  coveys  of  young  paitrit^eariseout  of, 
whizT  ovM,-  and  then  soddeoiy  drop  again 
into,  the  sea  of  green,  waving  com.  There 
was  a  little  rise,  with  a  hill  opposite,  that  was 
a  fovenrite  resort  of  Helon'-s  beOBuse.from  it 
she  coold  hear  the  peal' of  the  church-bdls, 
the  report  of  a  gun,  thcf  blast  of  a  hont,  the 
crack  of  a  whip,  a  shout  acrosS'  a  field,  the 
bellow  of  a  bul^  the  bark  of  a  dog,  the  crow 
of  a  cook,,  and  so  on,  repeated.  Helen,  in* 
vested  the  edio  with  personality,  and  wobo 
dered  whether  it  was  stupidity  or  obstinaq^ 
or  laziness  that  made  it,  after  having  repeated 
two  or  three  words -quite  distinctly,  suddenly 
lapse  into  silence; 

"  M«hq)lication' is«— "  the  echo  would 
enunGiate  most  hopefitUy,  bat  decline  to 
repeat  "a  vexatiozk"  unless  Helen  gave  the 
words  a  seosnd  time  separately.  "  How- 
doth  the  little  busy  bej,"  had  in  like  mafloier 
to  be  bisected  for  the>  echo's  convenience ; 
and-  so  had  the  other  tertS'  to  which  Helen 
pot  it,  if  they  exceeded  fire  or  six  syllaUes. 
Now  that,  as  she  supposed,  Grim  Jim  was 
far  away,  Helen  wandered  feariessly  about 
the  farm  at  all  hours.  Sometimes  she  had,^ 
sometimes-  she  had  not  the  dogs  with  her, 
but  when  she  had,  she  looked  upoM  them.  a& 
coiRpaniems^  not-  protectors* 

She  was  wandering  one  evening  in  the 
summer  dusk  Bats  were  zigeagging  about 
on  noiseless  wing,  but  widi  strident  cryj 
night-mothS'  wne  hummii%  ia  the  honey 
suckles,  and  bees,  busy  up  to  the  last  moment 
b^OK  going  to-  bed,  about  the-  luscious 
blossoms  of  the  umbrageous  limes.  Beetles 
came  booming  and  blundering  through  the 
dewy  air ;  field-crickets  were  diirping  on  all 
sides.  The  nightingale  had  ceased  for  the 
year  its  English  song  ;  but  the  woodlark.  was 
warbling  sweetly.  On  and  on  the  little  girl 
wandered  until  she  came,  as  she  would  have 
phrased  it, near  where  Echo  lived.  She  thought 
she  would  go  and  bid  it  good  night,  and  mount- 
ing the  rise,  sung  out  the  words  in  her  silverily 
shrill  little  voice.  When,  after  a  pause,  her 
valediction  had  come  back  to  her,  she  re* 
peated  it.  A  second  time  the  echo  acfcnow 
ledged  it,  and  a  third  time- she- uttered  it; 
but  before  the  echo  could  reply,  there  came 
a  fierce  growl  out  of  a  plantation  hard  by. 
A  voice,  which  Helen  knew  too  well,  de- 
manded, with  an  oath,  what  she-was-howling 
there  for. 

The  poor  little  maiden  fled-likethe  flwid. 


All  the  peaoe  of  >the.summer  n^t  had  passed' 
aw;^—- had  been  mdsb  roughly  dissipated. 
She'  was  sdJl  so  agitated  when  she  reached 
homei  that  her  father  audoualy  asked  what 
had  happenedi 

He  laughed  when  he-  heard  that  some  man 
had  shouted  at  her  out.  of  the-.-fin  by  the  Ten 
Acre.  "He  didn't  know  'twaa.yon,  then, 
whoever  'twas,"  said  her  father,  re-assunngly^ 
"  Nobody  in  diese  parts  would  want  to  harm 
a  little  gal  like  you ;  no,  nor  a  tramp  neither, 
and  thoe's  none  about"  Heia!,  however, 
was  bidden  never  agsiB.  to  stn^.  so  far  finm 
home  so  late, 

A.  most  otiose  order;  Thenceforth,  even  ia 
broad  daylight,  she  did  not  like'  to  go  alone 
beyond  the  onchard,  farmyard,  or  hom&croft. 
She  took  a  do^  wi^  :her  when  she  went  for 
tfaei  letters  tO' the  village  street.-  Now  that 
Gcim  Jim-  had  come  baok  to  the  paiish,  her 
halfofcanted  resolve  to  denounce  him  utterfy 
melted  away^  The  terror  of  hkn  again 
haonted  hec  like  a.ghos&--a£^«twhBohno> 
one  but  herself  was-coosdoua  oC  She  rarslyi 
heand  his  'luune  wentionedL  Her  fiithet  and 
brothers,  die  w(»MiM«vants  and  the  £uraingv 
men,  seuDcd  still  to^tbin^whenthe^K  thought 
of'  him-  at  all/  tha£  Grim.  Jim  was.  either 
far  away,  or  else  that  he;  had-  committBd 
suicide.  That-altamatiTe  belief:  made' hin  a 
dool^  terror  to- littleHekn..-  She.had  oacej 
to  her  .  shuddering.  s^-<reproaehr  derived' & 
momeatis  satisfaction  from  -  the  thought  :that 
perhaps  he  had  made,  away-  with;  himself: 
She  was  punished  for  it  nowi  It  must  be 
remembcKd  that,  although  she  went  to 
boanteig^hool,  &h0-had.becn-.bsm.and  bted 
in  a  parish  in  viueh.  down  to:  these,  days, 
long  after  the  date -of  this.litdeistoijy  supers 
stitioos  beliefe  have-lingered  .on; 

In  Helen's  time  there  was  a  horse-shoe 
nailed  on  eidier  the  lintel  or  the  doorstep  of 
almost  every  cottage,  cowhouse,  stable,  and 
barn  in  Old  Bere.  The  village  forge,  which 
might  have  been,  supposed  to  be  sufficiently 
protected  by  the  array  of  shoes  within,  liad, 
nevertheless,  three,  arranged  like  the  golden 
balls- in  the  Lombardy.  Anns^-naikd.over  the 
door.  Th«i  people  oif^  Old  Bere  were,  quite 
ready  to  duck4>ld  jieca!icn:5U9pected  of  witcb^ 
craft,  and  crossed  straws,  and  laid-  other 
ii^aious  trapft  for  their  detection.  Never- 
mless,  tiie  inconsistsirt-  villajpers.  crossed 
gipsies'  palms,  and  reBOTtcd-to.tha'Wise-Man 
to  get  their  fortunes  told.  Yonug  ploughmen 
sowed  hemp-seed  in  the  chnschj^rd;  milk- 
maide  perforated  mystic  rites.before  loeking- 
glasses-in  order  to-diseover.  their;  futnrcJovcrs. 
Anxious  parents  passed  their  ague-stricken. 
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children  under  donkeys'  bellies.  Middle- 
aged  farmers  might  laugh,  but  they  had  a 
sneaking  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  curative 
process  when  their  herdsmen  applied  shrew- 
ash  twigs  to  their  suflfering  cattle.  Their 
wives  hastened  to  throw  a  pinch  over  their 
left  shoulders  when  they  had  spilt  the  salt, 
shuddered  when  their  guttering  candles  made 
.winding-sheets,  or 

"  Bounce  ttom  the  fire  a  coffin  flew,"  ' 

fully  believed  that  they  would  soon  see 
strangers  when  soot-flakes  flapped  on  the  bars 
of  their  kitchen  grates,  and  took  scrupulous 
care  to  give  their  bees,  after  respectful  tapping 
on  their  hives  with  door-keys,  early  informa- 
tion of  family  deaths  and  weddings  ;  and  to 
put  the  hives  into  mourning,  or  decorate 
them  with  bridal  favours  according  to  the 
circumstances.  Almost  everybody  in  the 
parish  believed  that  efiets  and  toads  spat 
poison,  and  that  blue-burning,  automatic 
corpse-candles  slowly  moved  at  midnight 
from  the  houses  in  which  people  were  going 
to  die  to  the  spots  in  the  churchjwd— always 
entering  by  the  lycb^te — in  which  they 
would  be  laid;  and  even  the  vicar,  when 
appealed  to  on  the  subject  of  ghosts,  gave 
forth  an  uncertain  sound. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  Helen  believed  in 
ghosts ;  and  this  was  the  dilemma  between 
Uie  horns  of  which  she  found  herself  placed. 

Grim  Jim  had  come  back  to  the  parish, 
either  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body. 

In  the  former  case,  his  return  was  fraught 
with  all  the  possibilities  of  evil  to  her  father 
and  herself  which  she  had  formerly  dreaded. 

In  the  latter,  though  a  g^ost  could  not  be 
killed,  and  th^^fore  her  father  could  not  be 
hanged  for  murdoing  Grim  Jim,  there  was 


no  saying  what  dire  mischief  his  grim  spectre, 
released  from  all  amenability  to  human  law, 
might  inflict  on  both  her  father  and  her- 
self. 

If  her  father  chanced  to  say  before  her  that 
he  was  going  to  the  Ten  Acre,  she  became 
almost  sick  with  fear.  Either  lie  might 
chance  to  find  a  flesh-and-blood  Grim  Jim 
lurking  in  the  plantation,  and  at  last  su^ct 
that  he  was  the  man  who  burned  his  riclu,  or 
the  ghost  that  once  inhabited  the  putrid 
corpse  dangling  from  a  bough,  or  lying  en- 
tangled at  tiie  bottom  of  the  black  plantation 
pool,  might  have  power  even  by  day  to  wreak, 
its  malice  on  her  &ther  and  then  come  on  to 
her. 

After  nightfall,  Helen  believed  that  a  ghost 
could  do  nearly  what  it  liked,  and  therefore, 
after  she  had  put  out  her  candle  and  lay  ii^ 
bed  with  her  head  buried  in  the  bed-clothch, 
she  was  often  in  an  agony  of  fright.  Some 
fascination  of  the  terrible  compelled  her  ever 
and  anon  to  peep  from  the  bed-clothes,  al- 
though she  almost  fully  expected  to  see  the 
awful  thing  standing  by  her  bedside. 

For  company's  ssJce  she  let  Uie  dogs  sleep 
in  turn  In  her  bed-room.  But  dogs  ate  no 
gimrdians  against  the  supernatural. 

One  moonlight  night  her  canme  room-mate 
added  to  her  terror. 

He  rose,  whimpered,  and  then  bayed  tHc 
moon  most  dismally,  and  Helen  for  a  time 
firmly  believed  that  he  saw  the  ghost  noise- 
lessly drawing  near. 

Silvery  moonlight  nights,  goldenly  sunny 
days  were  common  during  those  holidays, 
but,  in  the  words  of  the  old  chronicle,  "  The 
sun  was  like  a  black  shield,  the  moon  was  as 
if  it  had  been  sprinkled  with  blood,"  to  poor 
litde  Helen. 


LITTLE  ESSAYS. 

Bt  thk  author  of  "  Pafkbs  fok  Trouohtfvl  Girls." 

ni. — IN  THE  SWEAT  OF  THE  BROW. 


"  T  N  the  sweat  of  thy  lace  shalt  thou  eat 
bread  till  thou  return  unto  the  ground," 
was  part  of  the  curse  pronounced  upon  man 
at  his  fall. 

But  is  it  not  true,  that  God's  curses  are 
but  blessings  in  disguise  to  those  men  and 
women  who  turn  from  the  evil  of  their  ways, 
accept  his  sentence,  and  submit  to  his 
punishment,  kissing  the  rod  that  sautes? 
The  whole  bearings  of  the  case,  \rith  the 
relations  of  the  parties,  undergo  a  change 
until — 


"  Behind  a  frowninr  providence 
He  hides  a.  miiStic  face." 

So  men  have  learnt  to  recognise  that  the 
obligation  which  calls  forth  tiie  sweat  firom 
the  brow,  in  place  of  continuing  only  a 
heavy  penalty,  may  be  and  has  been  the 
greatest  boon  vouchsafed  to  man  in  hi.-^ 
present  condition.  Not  merely  have  men 
come  to  see  that  honest  work  dignifies,  and 
earnest  endeavour  ennobles  humanity,  but 
no  thinker  will  refuse  to  admit  that  a  state  ol 
permanent  idleness  and  low  satisfaction  1^ 
Digitized  by  VjOO^  It, 
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would,  on  the  whole,  and  in  the  end,  have 
immensely  intensified  alike  the  debasement 
and  the  misery  of  the  race. 

Occupation  for  mind  and  body  is,  as  we 
aie  constituted,  absolutely  requisite  for  the 
health  of  both;  but  without  the  spur  of 
necessity,  the  urgent  call  to  find  the  primi- 
tive provision  of  bread  to  relieve  the  hungry 
appetite  and  restore  the  feinting  energies  of 
the  body,  men  in  their  departure  from  their 
God,  and  sunk  in  their  satiety  and  sloth, 
would  refiise  to  take  on  them  such  occu- 
pation. We  are  so  accustomed,  in  the 
complications  of  civilised  life,  to  see  men 
and  women  overtasked  with  work  often  un- 
suitable for  them,  and  frequently  failing, 
whether  by  their  own  fault  or  that  of  their 
fellows,  to  reap  the  due  reward  of  their 
labour,  that  we  can  hardly  realise  what  the 
world  would  have  been,  into  what  hideous 
depths  of  iniquity  it  would  have  fallen,  bad 
it  been  occupied  by  a  grossly  slu^sh  and 
self-indulgent  race,  whose  sole  stimulus  was 
their  passions.  But  we  do  know  that  the 
nations  that  possess  the  tracts  of  the  earth 
where  nature  is  kindest  and  life  easiest,  have 
never  been  the  first  and  most  steadfast  in 
virtue,  knowledge,  and  power. 

Whether  we  be  inclined  to  accept  or  to 
reject  the  obligation,  in  the  sweat  of  the 
brow  remains  our  condition  of  progress  both 
in  this  life  and  the  next  For  is  not  the  Lord's 
indication  of  the  subtle  difference  between 
seeking  and  striving  to  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  which  nevertheless  has  been 
bought  for  us,  an  implication  that  in  the 
sweat  of  our  brow  also  we  must  enter  in 
at  the  narrow  gate  and  sit  down  in  our 
Fatha's  house  to  eat  of  the  heavenly  bread  ? 
If  the  utmost  exertion  of  his  faculties  can  be- 
come at  once  a  privilege  and  a  safeguard 
to  mortal  man  in  his  probation  below,  may 
not  a  Uke  toil  and  travail  of  spirit  be  an  equal, 
if  not  always  apprehended  advantage  and 
defence  to  the  pilgrim  to  a  better  country  ? 

To  sit  down  at  ease,  whether  of  body  or 
mind,  however  attractively  the  prospect  may 
present  itself  to  weary,  halting  men  and 
women,  seems  never  to  have  been  designed 
as  our  portion  here— seems,  in  &ct,  a  portion 
which,  like  Ihe  old  soldier's  experience  in  the 
luxurious  city  of  Capua,  in&llibly  enervates 
and  deteriorates  the  man  or  woman  who 
succeeds,  after  long  struggle,  in  attaining 
even  the  dim  reflection  of  such  inglorious 
ease.  It  is  in  God's  gracious  regard  for 
our  true  interest  that  He  denies  the  weary 
wayfarer  such  perilous  rest  as  cost  Christian 
his  rolL    Seeing  the  matter  in  this  hght, 


ought  we  not  to  take  our  work  and  war- 
fare courageously  and  cheerily,  interpreting 
it  in  a  braver  and  happier  spirit  than  that 
old  solving  of  the  riddle  by  the  heathen 
Greeks,  which  represented  man  as  hopelessly 
contending  with  an  iron  fate,  driven  to  de- 
struction by  circumstances  over  which  he  had 
no  control,  the  merest  plaything  even  where 
he  was  not  the  dupe  of  a  cruel  destmy  ? 

Strange  to  say,  this  old  conviction,  with  its 
bitter  self-scorn  and  deep,  incurable  melan- 
choly, has  regained  a  strong  hold  and  is 
exercising  a  powerful  influence  over  some  of 
the  most  thoughtflil  minds  of  the  nineteenth 
Christian  century.  Whether  or  not  there  be 
a  morbid  fascination  in  its  very  hopelessness, 
whether  the  iuexhaustible  charm  of  old 
classic  literature,  invests  Greek  fatalism  with 
a  rare  and  stately,  if  sad  refinement,  cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  sentiment  of  some  of 
our  finest  modem  literature  is  more  heathen 
than  Christian.  Alas  for  the  faith  of  the 
writer  when  this  is  so  [  and  alas  far  the  work 
whidi,  widi  all  its  genius,  is  but  the  mocking, 
miserable  echo  of  a  creed  that  had  death  in 
its  very  essence ! 

It  was  in  the  living  might  of  a  diflerent 
creed  that  our  earlier  writers  wrote,  our  cap- 
tains fought  by  sea  and  land,  our  inventors 
"witched  the  world"  with  noble  inventions, 
and  our  reformers  and  philanthropists  made 
English  justice  and  English  mercy  bywords 
throughout  the  world.  I  do  not  say  that 
there  have  been  no  grievous  drawbacks,  no 
frightful  flaws  in  our  best  endeavotu^  and 
highest  attainments,  that  we  have  not  abun- 
dant reason  for  shame  and'  confusion  of  face, 
because  of  otir  miserable  shortcomings  in 
every  generation;  but  I  venture  to  assert 
that,  U^ing  it  all  in  all,  the  career  of  Eng- 
land from  the  reign  of  Alfred  to  that  of  Vic- 
toria, has  not  been  an  altogether  unworthy 
testimony  to  the  humanising,  civilising,  sanc- 
tifying power,  ever  renewing  its  youth,  of  the 
Christian  religion,  with  its  righteous  morality 
and  its  tender  charity.  God  forbid  that 
we  should  go  back  in  the  world's  history, 
and,  renouncing  our  Christianity,  re-accept 
the  desperate  conclusion  which  pressed  hard 
even  on  the  manliest  and  most  virtuous  of 
the  old  heathen,  who  had  never  been  brought 
face  to  face  with  a  brighter  because  divine 
answer  to  the  question,  the  conclusion  that 
the  sweat  of  the  brow  is  not  the  discipline 
appointed  for  us  by  our  Father,  and  more  fuUy 
wrought  out  for  us  than  we  can  ever  work  it 
out,  by  our  Elder  Brother,  but  is  the  result  of 
mighty  forces,  before  which  we  are  helpless, 
and  of  which  we  know^^n^  ai^^knog  ^gj^^ 
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of  a  tremendous  conflict  without  fruit  for  ever 
wi^ed  between  atom-begotten  man  and  his 
gigantic  snrroundings,  and  from  which  even 
the  small  comfort  of  the  early  heathen  in  his 
conception  of  a  distinct  though  |;ross  per- 
sonality^ belonging  to  his  hostile  gods,  is  gone 
since,  in  the  sombre  twilight  of  those  Utter 
days,  man  has  no  God,  and  even  a  Gnat 
First  Cause  is  departing  fetm  him, 

'The  sweat  of  the  brow  is  not  only  our  wird, 
inold  Scotch  porlance^'which  the  most  thought- 
less and  Hght-hearted  of  us  must  drw  in  spite 
of  ourselves,  it  is  also  the  test  of  the  value  or 
valuelessness  of  our  work.  Whatever  is  ac- 
complished in  the  sweat  of  the  brow  is  never 
entirely  and  in  all  senses  worthless.  It  may 
be  work  undertaken  in  a  mistaken  conception 
and  carried  on  under  false  lights,  its  outward 
devriopment  may  have  no  real  merit  and 
may  perish  justly  and  of  necessity,  but  the 
earnestness  wbich  is  involved  in  the  sweat  of 
the  brow  cannot  have  been  called  frath  with- 
out certam«id  lasting  pnofi^  were  it  only  in 
removing  scales  &om  the  eyes  and  teaching  a 
priceless,  if  costly  lesson.  The-wcffker  in  uie 
sweat  of  his  brow  may  be  foiled  outwardly, 
but  inwardly,  whether  he  know  it  or  not,  in 
the  sustained  energy,  however  misdirected, 
of  his  -effort,  in  the  perseversnce  and  endur- 
ance he  has  learnt '  to  practise,  he  has  his 
reward.  He  is  stronger,  wiser,  richer  in 
those  qualities  which  secure  eventual  success. 
I  do  rwt  by  any  means  affirm  that  the  out- 
ward success  will  foHowwi^ut  fail ;  but  in 
so  much  as  the  man  is  greater  and  of  -more 
moment  than  his  work,  he  has  lud  the 
greater  gain,  even  in  what  may  have  seemed 
to  him  at  first  an  utter  loss.  And  whh  regard 
to  the  work  Aat  has  not  failed  outwardly,  I 
imagine  either  that  it  has  been  bailt  up  to 
last,  its  mOTtar  daubed  with  the  precious 
sweat  of  the  brow,  or  that,  however  fair  and 
grand  in  appearance,  it  is  but  a  baseless, 
crumbling  structure  after  all,  without  either 
foundation  or  comer-stone,  untrue  in  its  lines, 
incorrect  in  its  aims,  and  only  awaiting  a  sum- 
mary, discreditable  end. 

Tliat  "there  is  no  royal  road  to  mathe- 
matics" is  more  frequently  said  in  rueful 
warning  than  in  modest  acknowledgment  of 
the  importance  of  mathematics,  for  if  there 
were  a  royal  road,  mathematics  would  cease 
to  be  die  bridge  to  the  sciences.  There  is 
no  end  worth  reaching  in  this  world,  no  deed 
worth  domg,  d»at  is  not  to  be  readied  and 
done  in  ^e  sweat  of  the  brow,  Anything 
attempted  with  a  half  heart  and  a  half  pur- 
pose in  an  idle,  self-pleased,  and  pleasbg 
intention  to  take  just  so  much  trouble  and 


no '  more,  to  shirk  all  difficulties,  is  'indeed ! 
waste— the  only  waste  conceivable  of  -efibrt 
that  is  not  in  its  motive  and  conduct  ■evil. 

An  affectation  is  apt  to  assail  workers, 
tempting  them  to  assert  that  their  work  costs 
them  nothing,  that  they  can  furnish  to  the 
world,  without  a  tnivail*ptng,  almost  with- 
out a  cirefid  thon^t,  or-an  ache  of  weariness, 
the  tresrares  which  the  worid  sets  BtOre  on.  In 
vich  on  assertion  the  worker  goes  ftr  to  con- 1 
demn  either  his  work  or  hinuelf,  for  one  of 
two  explanations  must  be  true.    These  are 
not  real  treasures,  and  time  will  prove  them  [ 
to  be  but  dross;  or  the  treasure  gatherer-has  | 
fallen  into  the  snare  which  pride  and  vanity  . 
have  laid  tor  his  feet,  to  seem  to  undenate  ; 
his  work  lest  the  world  should  accuse  Irim  of 
overraiting  it,  to  assume  that  he  ^sesses 
sndi-  wealth  of  capacity  that  even  its  idlest 
exercise  is  fit  to  charm  the  world,  «^ich  wntts 
obsequiously  for  its  cafteret's  most  careless 
perJonnance.    Thus  Ihe  composer  Rossini 
treated  tfie  eager  «EpectationS' which  he  had 
aroused  in  the  nmsical  woild  -with  superb 
contempt,  and  mocked  •wvdoBtically  at  the 
responsibility  and  dignity  of  art.    It  seems 
to  me  that  this  affectation,  while  its  insin- 
cerity is  manifest,  is  but  a  sorry  oomphnaefit 
to  work  and  to  the  world.  What  I  have- work 
to  do,  and  profess  that  the  work  is  not  de- 
serving of  a  thought,  of  the  most  absorbn^, 
exhausting  thon^t  that  man  can  ^ve  it? 
Allow  that  thwe  is  a  w«rld,  whether  wide  or 
narrow,  claiming  the  result  of  the  work,  aatl  i 
■  that  above  and  beyond  all,  the  -Maker  of 
worker  and  world,  remains  the  great  witness 
to  and  judge  of  the  fideHty  with  which  'the 
work  has  been  done,  and  yet  presume  to 
infer  that  the  work  may  be  done  aayhow, 
that  it  is  of  no  moment  to  any  one-^aun  or 
God— whether  it  be  done  welt  or  ill !  This 
is  a  cjmical,  Sadducean  age,  aad  surely  this 
logic,  pursued  to  its  natural  sequence,  is  at 
once  immoral  and  infideL 

But  there  is  a  class  of  so-called  workers 
who  are  perfectly  sinoere  in  admitting  that 
they  give  little,  who  do  not  seek  to  give 
naore;  in  fa.ct,  who  shrink  from  all  giviog 
which  costs  sacrifice.  They  have  smae  de- 
sire, and  it  may  be  some  capacity,  for  work ; 
but  they  would  faiu  work,  and  yet  refuse 
to  odmply  with  the  obtigations  of  mrk ;  they 
covet  the  prize  which  work  offins,  but  wil' 
not  spend  and  be  spent  in  winning  it ;  fbty 
require  Ti-ages,  while  they  decline  to  supply 
their  due  equivalent.  Unlike  the  true  workers, 
these  spurious  workers  think  much  of  the 
pay  and  little  of  the  work.  The  last  need  to 
be  reminded  that  such  WOTk  is  but  a  farce^  |  ^ 
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that  as  there  is  "  no  real  good  to  be  done 
without  self-sacrifice,"*  so  there  is  no  real 
work  to  be  done  without  sweat  of  the  brow. 
These  lagging  aspirants  to  work  may,  if  they 
will,  count  the  cost  and  withdraw  from  the 
contest,  but  they  cannot  both  keep  their 
crust  and  eat  it  They  cannot  emancipate 
themselves  from  work's  drudgery  and  anguish, 
and  fairly  claim  hard  work's  honest  wages. 
More  than  twenty  years  ago  a  song,  sung 
beyond  the  Atlantic,  echoed  far  and  near, 
and  was  hailed  widi  lively  delight  in  England. 
Its  picturesque  imagery,  its  very  mysticism, 


*  Sanson  hy  the  Dou  of  Cbetter. 


the  young  man  leaving  the  smiling  Talley  and 
travelling  ever  upwards,  rejecting  every  sweet 
compromise,  to  climb  tlxe  lonely,  jstony, 
snowy  height,  the 

"  Banner  with  tbs  str&nfa  device," 

the  ead  (was  it  a  baffled  or  a  trinmphuit 
end?),  when 

■*  Liftlen,  bat  beantiful,  fas  iaj," 

seized  hold  on  youthful  imaginations  ev<»i 
when  they  only  partially  caught  the  singer's 
meaning.  That  song,  "  Excelsior,"  reads 
like  the  true  story  of  what  Chmtian  life  and 
Christian  work  ought  to  be. 


NOT  DRIFTING. 


By  tjbe  author  ov  "  Chkonicles  or  the  ScHdraBKa-CorrA  Faicilv." 


A  T  noontide  on  a  sunny  sea, 

Serene  and  open,  bright  and  free. 

Small  choice  to  us  in  near  or  far, 
Heaven  and  Heune  where'er  we  are. 

No  lameness  same,  no  changes  strange ; 
All  Home,  where -we  together  range ! 

*  *        *        •  • 

No  cloud,  no  storm,  on  sky  or  deep, 
Only  one  huge  wave's  tidal  sweep ; — 

One  steady,  duk,  devouring  wave, 
O^iarching  in  its  deadly  cave  ; 

Hand  clasped  in  hand,  in  one  frail  bark. 
Swept  underneath  that  rush  of  dark. 

*  »     *  •     «        *  « 

Alone,  upon  the  other  side ; 

Still  sweeping  on,  that  steady  tide  1 


Alone !  No  guide,  no  helm,  no  oar ; 
All  tracks  alike.    No  port ;  no  shore. 

Still  drHUng  on.  No  dsuige  in  change. 
All  shores,  all  seas  alike ;  all  straoge. 

***** 

A  Hand  I  firm  guiding  liirongh  the  sea ! 
A  Face — His  Face-^regarding  me  ! 

Guiding,  regarding,  all  the  while ; 
Commanding  Hand;  most  pitying  smile 

Not  drifting  /  Ste««d,  for  cvenmcwe. 
By  wisest  tracks,  that  Ocean  o'er. 

Following  those  Eyes  that  look  before, 
Lit  by  that  Smile,  I  see  a  shore ; 

The  Shore,  the  Home,  across  the  sea ; 
And  oh  1  what  faces  waiting  me  [ 
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A MAN  of  science  the  other  day  thought 
he  made  out  a  clear  case  against  prayer 
for  material  benefits  by  showing  that,  in  pray- 
ing for  dry  weather  during  the  harvest,  we 
were  praying  for  disease  and  death,  since  the 
wet  weather  presented  at  the  time  a  lower 
rate  of  mortality.  Granting  that  his  facts 
were  correct^  they  do  not  touch  the  point. 
Our  comfort  in  praying  to  God  is,  that  we 
are  sure  He  will  not  grant  our  request  if  it  is 
for  harm.  Every  true  prayer  has  the  condi- 
tion, "  Thy  will  be  done  ! "  But  in  offering  it, 
we  bdieve  God  is  better  able  to  eliminate  im- 


perfection, and  balance  contrarieties,  than  the 
most  clear-sighted  science ;  and  so  we  put 
our  petitions  not  into '  the  cruciMe  of  the 
physicist,  but  into  the  golden  censer  of  Jesus 
Christ, 

"  Yet  why  pray,  if,  after  all,  God  acts  not  ac- 
cording to  our  widi,  bfit  his  own  supreme 
wisdom  ?  "  Tlie  answer  is,  that  a  parent  may 
prefer  the  expression  of  his  children's  wish, 
though  a  mistaken  one,  rather  than  that  they 
should  stand  by  in  silence  and  indifference. 
It  may  be  his  pleasure  that  they  bring  him 
their  requests,  each  fronj^^h^^oji^^ ^i^t^^ 
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view,  leaving  his  higher  mind  to  deude.  If 
any  one-  does  not  get  what  he  asks,  it  is  be- 
cause he  will  get  what  is  better ;  and  .get 
something  which,  without  that  request,  would 
not  have  been  his.  The  radical  mistake  of 
all  these  physical  objections  to  prayer  is,  that 
they  see  m  man  only  a  dry  intellect  criticiz- 
ing the  machinery  of  nature,  and  not  a  heart 
that  must  speak  out  its  feeling  to  an  infinite 
Father.  We  shall  make  the  modus  operandi 
of  prayer  plain  to  this  criticism,  when  we  have 
found  out  God  by  chemical  analysis,  though, 
sooth  to  say,  some  men  seem  to  think  tibis 
last  among  the  possibilities. 


Simple^  according  to  its  Latin  derivation,  is 
"  without  a  fold,"  "  single  minded,"  and  there- 
fore originally  with  a  good  meaning.  In  its 
Hebrew  form  it  is  "open  to  impression,"  and 
therefore  susceptible  either  ofa  good  or  ill  mean- 
ing. In  the  Psalms  it  has  generally  a  good 
meaning ;  in  the  Proverbs  the  reverse,  as  any 
one  may  see  by  consulting  a  Concordance. 
We  give  two  leading  examples.  "  The  Lord 
preserveth  the  simple"  (Ps.  cxvi.  6).  "The 
simple  pass  on  and  are  punished  "  (Prov.  xxii. 
2).  It  would  seem  to  unply  that  the  trustful 
transparency  which  secures  guidance  when  it 
looks  to  God,  should  become  a  watchful 
wisdom  when  it  has  to  do  with  the  world's 
wiles.  It  may  be  hard  to  be  simple  as  David 
uses  it,  and  not  simple  in  the  prevailing  sense 
of  Solomon — to  havesimplici^  without  simple- 
ness — and  yet  it  is  possible.  "  Howbeit,  in 
malice  be  ye  children,  but  in  understanding 
be  men."    Or,  as  our  Saviour  expresses  it, 

Wise  as  serpents,  and  harmless  as  doves." 

The  simplicity  that  leads  to  wisdom  and 
the  simpleness  that  betrays  to  folly,  do  not 
differ  at  first  in  the  head,  but  in  the  heart. 
The  b^inning  lies  not  in  intelligence,  but  in- 


tuition, though  true  intuition  always  leads,  to 
right  intelligence.  But  for  a  while  the  on- 
lookers may  not  discriminate,  and  tlie  simple- 
hearted  may  be  reckoned  with  the  fools. 

"  Folly  and  innocence  Kra'ao  alike, 

.  The  diSerrace,  Uiongli  eMential,  fails  to  ttriko." 

But  in  the  end  "wisdom  is  justified  of  her 
children." 


Fletcher,  of  Saltoun,  speaks  of  a  wise  man 
of  his  acquaintance  who  said,  "  that  if  he 
could  make  the  songs  of  the  nation,  he  cared 
not  who  made  the  laws."  We  have  reason 
to  be  thankful  that  in  our  history  there  has 
been  an  influence  more  powerful  than  either 
thQ  laws  or  the  songs.  The  Stuart  monarchs 
made  their  laws,  and  the  Jacobites  their 
songs.  But  these  songs,  while  they  still  appeal 
to  the  national  sentiment,  and  are  really 
songs  of  the  people,  to  which  we  listen  with  a 
romantic  sympathy  that  beguiles  us  into  a 
temporary  partisanship,  have  not  influenced 
the  current  of  the  national  life.  It  is  because 
there  was  a  deeper  music  that  conquered  the 
nation's  heart.  The  psalms  sung  on  wild 
moorlands,  and  by  dying  men  in  the  Grass- 
market  of  Edinburgh,  have  vanquished  the 
songs. 


How  is  it  that  the  gospel  urges  on  Chris- 
tians the  duty  of  being  prepared  for  tribula- 
tion, and  yet  assures  tiiero  that  godliness  has 
the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is  ?  It  is  not 
so  easy  to  give  the  fair  scriptural  view  with- 
out exaggeration  on  either  side.  It  requires 
us  to  grasp  both  the  inner  and  the  outer  life, 
and  to  show  how  Christianity  often  brings 
outward  trouble,  but  always  inward  compen- 
sation. 

JOHN  KER. 


THE  SUNFLOWER. 


FAITHFUL  to  the  faithful  sun. 
Aye  turning  as  he  turns, 
And  opening  full  its  glowing  breast 

Until  it  t^bs  and  bums ; 
Drinking  in  the  golden  light, 

With  ecstasy  of  bliss : 
Scarce  couki  a  fitter  sjrmbol  be 
Of  Christian  £uth,  than  this. 


II. 


Likeness  of  its  King  it  showi. 

To  witness  all  the  days — 
(With  glowing  disk  from  which  there  flows 

A  sheaf  of  mimic  rays) — 
That  like  to  what  is  loved  the  most 

The  soul  will  surely  grow  j — 
And  if  on  Christ  our  eyes  are  set. 

We'll  likeness  of  Him  show. 
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THE  POWER  OF  ASSOCIATION  AS  A  MEANS  OF  GRACE. 


OF  all  the  powers  of  the  human  raind, 
memory  is  perhaps  the  most  woDdeiful. 
Without  it,  our  life  would  shrink  into  a 
■momejit,  and  our  experience  would  consist 
■only  of  the  passing  impression  produced 
upon  us.  The  past  would  vanish  for  ever ; 
and  our  existence  would  be  like  that  of  the 
sea-anemone  in  its  rift  of  rock  alternately 
covered  and  exposed  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tide.  But  endowed  with  this  marvellous 
faculty,  former  thoughts  and  feelings  are  not 
obliterated  by  the  presence  of  new  thoughts 
•and  feelings,  like  the  successive  ripples  on 
the  bosom  of  a  stream,  but  mingle  with  and 
fonn  part  of  those  of  the  present ;  and  with 
every  recurrence  of  them  we  have  the  ac- 
companying consdousness  that  they  have 
ixai  stored  in  the  memory  ever  since  their 
first  admission.  By  means  of  memory  we 
■are  enabled  to  reason  and  refiect ;  and  upon 
it,  as  a  basis,  is  built  up  the  whole  com- 
plex structure  of  our  intellectual  and  moral 
oatare.  What  it  is  in  itself  is  involved  in  the 
j>rofoundest  mystery.  Is  it  a  faculty  or  the 
restriction  of  one — an  active  power  or  a 
passive  obstruction  ?  Is  it  a  quality  of  the 
mmd  itself,  or  a  veil  before  it,  hiding  the 
world  from  our  view,  and  letting  in  or  keep- 
ing out  glimpses  and  impressions  of  the  world's 
true  power  and  nature  aca>rding  as  it  becomes 
more  or  less  transparent  ?  During  our  waking 
hours  we  cannot  call  up  our  past  ideas  other- 
wise than  singly ;  we  can  only  use  them  one 
by  one.  But  in  sleep,  or  in  the  delirium  of 
Xever,  oi  when  a  shock  is  given  to  the  brain, 
this  restrictive  clog  is  taken  off  our  memory, 
and  we  have  the  simuhuieous  presence  of 
two  or  more  ideas  in  our  minds.  In  cases  of 
all  but  complete  drowning  the  survivors  have 
told  us  of  increased,  and  multiplied,  and 
complicated  powers  of  mental  reclamation. 
The  whole  of  life  at  such  supreme  moments 
passes  in  review  before  the  mind,  not  in  a 
.succession  of  ideas,  but  simultaneously,  like 
a  wide  landscape  seen  at  one  gHmpse  &om 
the  summit  of  a  hill.  But  whatever  memory 
may  be  in  itself,  truly  a  deep  and  strange 
^gnificance  lies  in  the  feet  that  we  rememl^. 
It  tells  us  that  the  whole  past  is  with  us  in 
the  present,  so  that  its  remotest  s(»nes  and 
incidents  may  be  stereoscoped  in  our  minds 
at  any  moment,  made  to  stand  out  in  full 
relief  and  clear  perspective  on  the  foreground 
of  consciousness.  It  tells  m  that  the  whole 
past  is  accompanying  us  into  the  future,  and 
that  out  of  that  future  into  which  we  are 

IV.  M.S. 


travelling,  the  reflected  image  of  the  past 
is  coining  up  to  meet  us.  And  we  discern 
with  a  feeling  of  awe  that  whatever  has  once 
been  the  object  of  sensation,  or  the  subject 
of  reflection,  is  not  lost,  but  has  entered  into 
us  and  is  inseparable  from  us;  that  as 
star  after  star  ai^)ears  in  the  deepening  twi- 
light-, so  in  the  sbtengthened  memory  all  that 
is  hid  in  its  secret  recesses  comes  luuJc ;  and 
that  to  live  over  again  any  scene  or  expe- 
rience of  the  past  we  have  but  to  go  into  our 
deeper  being. 

Memory  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
law  of  association.  It  is  well  known  that 
our  thoughts  do  not  succeed  each  other  at 
random — that  even  the  ideas  which  seem 
most  desultory  and  unconnected,  are,  in 
reality,  closely  related,  and  recall  each  odier. 
This  law  stimulates  the  memory  when  it  has 
become  dormant,  and  gives  us,  when  we  have 
laid  hold  of  one  link,  ultimate  possession  of 
the  whole  diain  of  thought  It  is  not  merely 
mental  things,  however,  that  have  this  power 
of  recalling  former  experiences;  outward 
things  also  possess  it  in  the  most  wonderful 
degree.  We  are  so  closely  associated  with 
the  world  of  nature  around  us,  that  all  its 
objects  exercise  a  magic  power  over  us  in 
determining  our  menial  and  moral  states. 
Like  an  outer  body,  we  communicate  our 
feelings  and  impressions  to  nature,  and  nature 
reacts  upon  us  in  awakening  memory  and 
recalling  these  feelings  and  imfffessions.  A 
very  large  portion  of  our  former  experience 
can  only  be  revived  by  coming  into  contact 
with  the  things  associated  with  that  experi- 
ence. For  instance,  the  peculiar  smell  of  a 
wild  flower,  gathered  in  a  wood  long  ago, 
will  bring  back  in  a  moment  all  the  incidents 
and  feelings  connected  with  the  circumstance, 
and  reproduce  the  scene  before  our  fancy's 
eye  with  the  utmost  distinctness.  Music 
addresses  the  memory  with  singular  power. 
How  often  does  it  break  up  at  once  the  great 
deep  of  the  affections,  and  conjure  up  all 
that  was  beautiful  and  precious  in  the  haunted 
domain  of  the  past !  How  fast  in  its  kindling 
breath  the  buried  time  grows  warm  again, 
and  arises  living,  and  speaks  to  us  as  we 
speak  to  it  t  A  particular  tune  may  have 
l^en  a  &vourite  with  us,  because  it  used  to 
be  played  by  a  dear  friend.  Many  years  may 
have  passed  since  we  saw  the  friend  or  heard 
the  tune.  But  let  a  bar  or  two  of  it  be 
played,  and  the  image  of  our  friend  rises  full 
in  our  view,  and  crowds  of 
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and  words  rush  back  upon  the  mind.  The 
sight  of  a  tree,  or  a<  rock,  or  a  river's  bend,  the 
lighting  upon  an  old  letter,  or  book,  may  at 
once  awaken  the  liveliest  recollections,  and 
stir  up  the  heart  to  its  profoundest  depths. 
What  a  strange  power  has  a  little  shoe  in 
bringing  back  thie  beloved  form  that  once 
toddled  in  it,  and  unlocking  the  fount  of 
teats  in  a  mo&er's  heart!  What  is  it 
that  makes  home  a  sacred  place?  Is  it  not 
this  strange  power  of  association?  The 
youthfiil  spirit  has  exhaled  the  fragrance  of 
its  own  joy  there ;  and  like  die  faint  sweet- 
ness that  clings  to  some  old  long-dried-up 
phial  of  oriental  perfume,  it  can  never  pass 
away.  The  air  of  the  place  is  not  the  ordi- 
nary fur  we  breathe  in  other  places ;  but  is 
hallowed  with  remembrances  of  tender  conver- 
sations that  used  to  mould  it  into  music ;  the 
lig^t  that  streams  through  the  windows  is  not 
common  day%ht,  but  appropriated  sunshine 
enriched  widi  the  glory  of  lAie  golden  days 
of  childhood.  All  the  jo3rs  of  the  summer 
of  our  youth  are  in  the  breeze  that  stirs 
through  the  old  rooms ;  the  c\mrs  and  books 
and  tables  give  an  old  familiar  greeting ;  each 
object  is  a  palimpsest  written  over  and  over 
with  the  story  of  the  past ;  everything  is  asso- 
ciated with  some  sad  or  pleasant  recollection ; 
and  in  recalling  these  associations  we  live 
over  again  the  days  that  are  no  more.  Then, 
too,  what  is  it  that  lends  a  halo  of  undying 
intoest  to  the  spot  where  some  heroic  deed 
has  been  done, — that  makes  it  capable  of  rais- 
ing in  us  emotions  which  we  fed  nowhere 
else?  Is  it  not  this  fact,  that  moral  feelings  and 
actions  have  a  strange  power  to  fasten  them- 
selves to  the  scenes  in  which  they  were  called 
forth?  We  value  a  flower,  however  lowly, 
plucked  from  storied  ground,  incomparably 
more  than  one  found  in  a  common  situation, 
however  distinguished  for  beauty  or  fragrance. 
A  blade  of  grass  from  the  grave  of  Bunyan ; 
a  wall-flower  from  the  ruined  shrines  of  lona ; 
or  a  sprig  of  that  southernwood  which  re- 
minded the  British  soldiers  in  the  Crimea  of 
home  by  its  familiar  perfume,  crushed  out 
under  the  horses'  hoofs  in  the  battle  charge — 
these  things,  mere  trifles  in  themselves,  speak 
to  the  dulkst  soul  in  language  that  cannot  be 
mistaken.  Every  one  can  understand  the 
feelings  that  overjrowered  Dr.  Carey  when  he 
observed  a  daisy  springing  up  in  his  garden 
at  Serampore,  having  been  conveyed  to  India 
in  earth  with  other  seeds;  or  the  emotion 
that  thrilled  all  hearts  in  an  Australian  town, 
when  it  was  announced  that  a  primrose  from 
England  had  just  arrived  by  ship  in  full  bloom 
in  a  flower-poL    And  is  it  not  this  charm  of 


association — ^more  powerful  than  any  other, 
idealising  and  beautifying  the  humblest  object 
— which  endears  to  the  pilgrim  the  hallowed 
land  where  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
come  to  worship,  over  whose  blessed  acres 
walked  the  feet  of  our  Redeemer?  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  how,  exc^  upon  this 
principle,  can  we  account  for  the  weird 
fascination  which  scenes  of  crime  and  blood- 
shed produce  upon  the  mind  ?  A  nameless 
horror  seems  to  brood  over  the  spot ;  the  flesh 
creeps,  and  the  blood  runs  cold,  as  the  spec- 
tator realises  more  vividly  there  than  anywhere 
else  the  ghastly  details  of  the  fearful  deed. 

A  most  striking  illustration  of  this  won- 
derful law  of  association  is  given  in  the 
seventy-fourth  and  seventy-fifth  verses  of  the 
twenty-sixth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew.  Our 
blessed  Lord,  in  His  last  intercoiu^e  with  His 
disciples  in  Uie  upper  chamber  at  Jerusalem, 
revealed  to  them  the  doom  that  was  impend- 
ing over  His  heafi,  and  told  them  what  effect 
that  doom  would  have  upon  them.  Instead 
of  rallying  round  Him  and  supporting  Him 
with  their  sjrmpathy  and  aid,  the  seizure  of . 
Him  b^  His  enemies  would  be  the  signal  for 
scattenng  them  like  a  flock  of  affrighted 
sheep.    Each  man  consulting  the  dictates  of 
prudence  would  disown  his  Master  and  seek 
safety  in  flight.    Jesus  would  find  himself  in 
His  hour  of  sorest  need  deserted  and  alone. 
Indignant  at  this  imputation  of  cowardice 
and  heartlessness  to  himself  among  the  others, 
Peter  avowed  his  determination  to  follow  his 
beloved  Master  to  prison  and  to  death.  It 
is  probable  that  vb^  Peter  was  uttering  tlus 
generous  but  inconsiderate  boas^  the  shrill 
crowing  of  a  cock,  coming  from  a  neighbour- 
ing yard,  broke  the  stillness  of  the  scene, 
and  suggested  to  Him,  who  cast  all  His  say- 
ings into  the  mould  of  special  occurrences — 
and  from  whom  as  7^  Truth  seeds  of  truth 
were  blown  by  every  passing  breeze  of  circum- 
stance— the  form  which  His  rebuke  to  the 
rash  disciple  should  take.    Looking  upon 
Peter  with  eyes  of  infinite  pity  and  sadness. 
He  said,  "  Wilt  thou  lay  down  thy  life  for  my 
sake  ?   Before  the  cock  crow  thou  shalt  deny 
me  thrice."   Peter  heard  the  sound  of  the 
cock-crowing,  and  was  doubtless  amazed  and 
indignant  at  the  strange  rebuke  and  ^e 
humbling  prediction.   But  the  circumstance 
did  not  produce  an  abiding  impression  upon 
him.    He  forgot;  amid  the  sorrows  and  dis- 
tractions of  die  great  events  that  followed 
each  other  in  rapid  succession,  the  strange 
omen  and  prediction  of  his  fell.    But  though 
the  circumstance  was  forgotten  at  the  time, 
an  association  betweei^^^^y^  ^^ng^^ 
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a  moral  experience  had  been  estabUshed, 
which  might  at  any  moment  be  called  up. 
And  that  moment  speedily  came.  After 
midnight  of  the  same  night  he  was  in 
the  outer  court  of  the  high  priest's  palace. 
Impelled  by  eager  interest  to  know  what 
would  become  of  his  Master,  he  had  stealthily 
followed  Him,  when  He  was  apprehended  in 
the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  and  through  the 
intervention  of  J^ohn  had  been  admitted  into 
the  house  of  Caiaphas.  Chilled  by  the  cold- 
ness of  the  night,  he  drew  near  to  die  blazing 
fixe  to  warm  hiioself ;  and  while  the  ruddy 
flame  played  upon  his.&ce,bewas  recognised 
by  one  of  the  servants  and  accused  of  being 
a  disciple  of  Jesus.  Taken  by  surprise, 
listening  intently  in  order  to  catcii  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  purpo'rt  of  the  trial  going 
on  at  the  end  of  the  judgment-hall,  feeling 
the  necessity  of  preserving  his  incognito  if  he 
would  be  allowed  to  remain  near  his  Master, 
the  answer  rose  to  his  lips  almost  involun- 
tarily and  before  he  had  coUected  his  thoughts, 
"  Woman,  I  know  him  not"  How  easy  it  is 
to  tear  a  piece  of  paper  along  the  Ime  in 
which  it  is  folded  I  How  easy  it  is  for  a 
second  temptation  to  overcome  when  the 
first  has  been  yielded  to  I  A  sin  that  has 
once  gained  the  victory  over  our  moral  nature 
has  put  a  fold,  as  it  were,  in  that  nature, 
destroyed  its  straightness  and  smoothness, 
so  that  when  the  same  temptation  comes  a 
second  time,  it  seeks  this  weak  point  which 
it  had  formerly  made,  and  we  are  severed 
from  oiu:  righteous  principles  and  strong  reso- 
lutions along  that  line  of  least  resistance.  So 
was  it  with  Peter.  Having  told  the  first 
iiEilsehood,  we  are  not  astonished  that  a 
second  and  a  third  should  have  followed. 
Passing  into  the  dark  shadows  out  of  the 
betraymg  light  of  the  fire,  he  was  again 
chaUenj^  and  repeated  1^  former  an  ere 
he  had  time  to  recover  his  presence  of  mind. 
But  after  an  interval,  du];ing  which  his  fear 
subsided,  he  e^yed  again  to  join  the  circle 
around  Uie  hearth,  and  to  take  part  in  the 
general  conversation  about  the  wonderfiil 
things  that  had  happened  in  coimection  with 
the  arrest  of  his  Master.  While  thus  speaking, 
the  eyes  of  all  were  fixed  upon  him  by  the 
random  remark  made  by  one  of  the  group 
that  his  speech  proved  him  to  be  a  Ga^ean, 
and  that  therefore  he  was  no  doubt  a  follower 
of  the  prisoner  within.  Stung  with  fear, 
angry  with  himself,  this  last  attack  proved 
too  much  for  his  patience.  Rising  and  going 
to  the  door,  he  v^emendy  and  with  an  oath 
denied  that  he  had  any  knowledge  of  Jesus. 
At  that  mtnnent,  standing  in  the  pordi  of  the 


high  priestV  palace,  with  the  slope  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives  just  over  against  him,  not 
half  a  mile  distant,  there  came  in  the  deep 
silence  of  the  hour  that  precedes  the  dawn  of 
day,  probably  from  the  quiet  sleeping  village 
of  Bethany,  or  Bethphage,  with  thrill  dis- 
tinctness, the  crowing  of  a  cock.  And  at  the 
same  moment,  from  the  remoter  part  of  the 
hall,  Peter  saw  his  Master  coming  forth,  who 
turned  and  fixed  upon  him  a  moumfid  u^ 
braiding  look.  All  rushed  -back  upon  his 
memory  at  oncej  the  hardness  of  his  heart 
melted,  and  hastening  out,  followed  by  those 
eyes  of  infinite  tenderness  and  patient  sad-' 
ness,  he  wept  bitterly. 

How  singularly  opportune  was  the  crowing 
of  the  cock  I  How  strikingly  did  it  prove 
the  truth  of  Jesus*  words  !  But  for  that  cock- 
crowir^g,  the  look  of  Jesus  would  probably 
have  produced  little  impression  upon  Peter's 
mind.  But  for  that  tender,  reproachfiil  look, 
the  cock-crowing  would  in  aU  likelihood  have 
been  unheeded  as  a  sound  natural  to  the 
hour  and  scene.  Often  before  had  the  crow- 
ing of  the  cock  sounded  in  his  ears  without 
awakening  any  thoughts  save  those  connected 
with  the  hopes  of  a  new  morning  and  the 
enlivening  scenes  of  rural  labour.  But  in 
his  last  interview  with  his  Master  a  new  asso- 
ciation had  been  formed  with  it  And  now, 
when  it  breaks  the  deep  silence  of  the  night, 
it  touches  that  new  chord  of  memory,  and 
all  that  was  connected  with  it  during  the  early 
part  of  that  memorable  night  on  which  our 
Saviour  was  betrayed  comes  back  upon  him. 
It  recalls  the  tender  tones  and  loving  looks  of 
his  Master  in  die  upper  chamber,  the  sacra- 
mental feast  with  its  high  and  holy  teaclangs, 
and  all  that  Jesus  said  so  sadly  and  toudi- 
ingl^.^bout  His  own  loneliness  when  one  of  the 
disciples  should  betray,  and  another  deny,  and 
all  should  forsake  Hun  in  his  hour  of  need. 
He  remembered  his  own  proud  boast  of  his 
willingness  to  die  for  Him,  and  the  words  of 
prophetic  warning  that  accompanied  it ;  the 
heartless  slumber  in  the  garden  whUe  Jesus 
was  enduring  His  great  agony,  the  careless 
fiight  when  the  band  came  and  seized  Him, 
and  now  the  shameful  threefold  denial  of 
which  he  himself  was  guilty.  All  the  strange 
sorrowful  circumstances  and  incidents  of  that 
eventful  night  rush  in  and  overwhelm  his 
souL  It  would  seem  as  if  memory,  stirred 
up  by  the  ominous  crowing  of  the  cock,  by 
the  very  fulness  and  vividness  with  which  it 
realised  die  past,  vou\d  seek  to  make  up  for 
its  t^porary  sluggishness ;  as  if  conscience, 
by  the  verjr  acuteness  of  the  pangs  vhh:::h.if 
now  experienced,  would 
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its  unaccountable  deadness.  For  the  first 
time  he  knows  what  he  has  done ;  he  feels 
the  burning  shame  and  the  bitter  sorrow  of 
his  irreparable  act ;  and  while  the  words  of 
warning  are  anew  ringing  in  his  ears,  and 
the  look  of  pitying  sorrow  is  still  fixed  upon 
him,  and  he  thinks  how  perfectly  exact  the 
fulfilment  of  the  forgotten  prediction  has 
proved,  he  hastens  out  into  the  darkness  and 
solitude,  perhaps  to  the  garden  of  Geth- 
semane,  to  wef  with  his  tears  the  sod  that 
drank  the  bloody  sweat  <^  his  Master's 
broken  heart. 

This  incident  in  the  life  of  Peter  may  be 
said  to  be  a  repetition  of  the  incident  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge  and  the  tree  of  life  in  the 
garden  of  Eden.  The  same  moral  purpose,  the 
same  principle  underlies  them  both.  God 
connected  His  moral  command  with  two 
natural  objects,  which  would  always  remind 
man  by  their  presence  of  the  blessings  of  obe- 
dience and  the  penalties  of  disobedience. 
Instead  of  giving  it  as  a  mere  abstract  an- 
nouncement addressed  only  to  the  ear,whidi 
would  then  be  in  dwger  of  being  foi]p;otten, 
He  linked  His  words  with  objects  which  ap- 
pealed to  the  eye,  and  were  fitted  to  call  up* 
when  the  eye  rested  upon  them,  the  moral 
ideas  connected  witii  them.  The  whole  wide 
ran^e  of  temptation  was  narrowed,  and  ex- 
hibited to  our  first  parents  in  a  sensible  form, 
so  that  if  they  transgressed  God's  law,  they 
might  have  plain  and  unmistakable  evidence 
of  the  fact,  and  could  not  plead  ignorance  as 
an  excuse.  Though  driven  out  of  Eden. 
"God  has  pursued  the  same  plan  in  educating 
and  disciplining  man  out  of  the  consequences 
of  the  fall  as  He  piusued  in  Eden,  to  keep 
htm  bom  filing.  He  connected  lus  whole 
moral  history  as  closely  as  before  with  the 
objects  arotmd  him.  Everything  with  which 
he  deals  preaches  to  him.  The  thorns  and 
tliistles  coming  up  in  his  cultivated  fields  re- 
mind him  of  the  curse ;  and  the  difficulties 
and  disabilities  which  he  finds  in  earning  his 
daily  bread,  are  proofs  and  punishments  to 
him  of  his  sin.  As  truly  as  God  made  the 
tree  of  life  to  be  a  sacrament,  as  it  were,  in 
tlie  midst  of  Eden,  to  keep  alive  in  Adam's 
heart  perpetually  the  conditions  of  life ;  as 
truly  as  Jesus  associated  the  moral  lesson  to 
Veter  with  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  so  truly 
does  God  still  make  nature  one  of  great 
powers  which  dead  consciences  and  slug- 
gish memoiies  are  awakened.  Our  moral 
experiences  and  actions  are  thus  as  dosely 
linked  with  the  trees  and  flowers  as  they  were 
in  Paradise.  In  our  process  through  life  we 
are  continually  impressmg  our  own  moral 


history  upon  the  objects  around  us ;  and  these  l 
objects  possess  the  power  of  recalling  it,  and  j 
setting  it  before  us  in  all  its  vividness,  even  i 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years.    Our  feelings 
and  actions  pass  fiom  ourselves  and  become 
a  part  of  the  constitution  of  nature,  become 
subtle  powers  pervading  the  scenes  in  which 
we  felt  and  performed  them.   They  endow 
the  inanimate  earth  itself  with  a  kind  of  con- 
sciousness, a  kind  of  moral  testimony  which 
may  afterwards  witness  for  or  against  us. 
We  cannot  live  in  any  place,  or  go  through 
any  scene,  without  leaving  traces  of  ourselves 
behind  in  it ;  without  mixing  up  our  own  expe- 
riences with  its  features,  taking  its  inanimate  ' 
things  into  our  confidence,  unbosoming  our-  i 
selves  to  them,  colouring  them  with  our  own 
nature,  and  placing  ourselves  completely  in  , 
theirpower.  They  keep  a  silent  record  of  what  i 
we  are  and  do  in  the  associations  connected  j 
with  our  thoughts  and  actions;  and  that  i 
record  they  unfold  for  us  to  read  when  at  any  j 
time  we  come  into  contact  with  them.   And  ^ 
hence  the  significance  of  God's  own  words,  | 
"  He  shall  call  to  the  heavens  from  above,  ' 
and  to  the  earth,  that  He  may  judge  His 
people." 

There  is  a  moral  purpose,  as  I  have  s«d, 
in  all  this.  It  is  not  for  th.e  mere  vivifying  of 
our  feelings  of  pleasure  or  pain  that  the  objects 
of  nature  are  endowed  with  this  strange  power 
of  association.   God  meant  it  to  perform  a  - 
most  important  part  in  our  moral  training. 
He  meant  it  to  remind  us  of  sins  which  we 
should  otherwise  have  forgotten,  and  to 
awaken  our  consdences  that  would  otherwise 
have  slumbered.    By  associating  our  sinful 
thoughts  and  actions  with  outward  objects, 
He  designed  that  they  should  be  brought  and 
kept  h^XK  us  in  all  their  reality  in  orda  to  j 
produce  the  proper  impression  upon  us,  in- 
stead of  allowing  them  to  sink  into  the  vague, 
ghostly  abstractions  which  past  sins  are  apt  to 
become  in  the  mind.   And  not  seldom  has 
this  silent  power  of  witness-bearing  which 
lurks  in  the  scenes  and  objects  of  nature 
been  felt  by  guilty  men,  bringing  them  to 
a  sense  of  their  guilt.  Not  seldom  have  these  ^ 
scenes  and  objects,  by  the  contrast  between  | 
their  associations  and  those  in  the  midst  of , 
which  the  sinner  lives,  been  blessed  by 
God  in  leading  him  to  repentance.  Cases 
like  those  of  St.  Peter,  in  which  an  out- 
ward object  and  an  inward  feeling  are  mu- ' 
tually  helpful,  are  of  frequent  occurrenK ; , 
and  we  must  believe  that  He  who  established 
the  striking  coinddence  between  the  look  of 
Jesus  and  the  sound  of  the  cock-coowing  , 
when  the  infatuated  disdplg>>^<<t^0iiaDg 
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j  bis  third  denial  by  oaths,  contrives  and  em- 
I  phf%  that  conjunction  which  strikes  us  as 
BO  remarkable,  between  the  comnussion  of 
a  sin  and  the  effect  of  an  external  agency,  in 
order  to  quicken  a  dead  conscience  aiid  rouse 
a  torpid  memory.  George  MacDonald,.  in 
his  story  of  "Robert  Falconer,"  relates  a 
well-authenticated  incident  of  a  notorious 
convict  in  one  of  our  colonies  having  been 
led  to'  reform  his  ways,  through  going  one 
day  into  a  church  where  the  matting  along 
the  aisle  happened  to  be  of  the  same 
pattem  as  that  in  the  little  English  church  to 
which  he  had  gone  with  his  mother  when  a 
boy.  The  old  iamiliar  matting  vividly  recalled 
the  memories  of  childhood,  "  the  mysteries 
of  the  kingdom  of  innocence,"  which  had 
long  been  hid  and  overpowered  by  the  sins 
and  sufferings  of  later  years.  An  umbrtonate 
outcast,  sunk  in  misery  and  vice,  wandering  in 
the  streets  of  a  large  city,  meets  suddenly 
a  child  carrying  a  bunch  of  some  conunoo 
wild-flowers — hawthorn,  cowslips,  or  violets. 
A  chord  is  touched  which  has  long  slumbered 
in  the  outcast's  bosom.  The  innocent  past 
comes  back;  the  little  child  sitting  on  the 
fond  mother's  knee  ;  the  long,  happy  wander- 
ings in  the  summer  woods  and  hawthorn- 
shaded  lanes ;  the  cottage  home,  with  all  its 
old-ia^ioned  ways  and  dear  delights ;  all  this 
sweeps  over  her  like  a  blissful  ixeam  at  the 
sight  or  smell  of  these  humble  wild-ffowers. 
Overpowered  by  the  FecoUections  of  the  past, 
and  die  awful  contrast  between  what  she  was 
and  might  have  been  and  what  she  is  now, 
she  turns  away  and  weeps  bitterly,  perhaps  to 
see  at  that  moment  the  tender,  reproachful 
eye  of  Him  whom  she  has  long  denied,  fixed 
upon  her,  and  to  hear  His  words  of  pity,  **  Go 
in  peace,  and  sin  no  more."  Two  young  men 
are  spending  their  last  evening  together  amid 
the  rural  scenes  in  which  they  have  been 
bred.  They  are  going  up  to  the  great  city  on 
the  morrow  to  push  their  fortunes,  and  are 
talking  over  their  plans.  While  they  are  con- 
ver^ng,  one  of  those  little  Italian  b<^s  who 
penetrate  to  the  remotest  nooks  witii  their 
hurdy-^mxlies,  comes  up  and  plays  several 
tunes,  which  attract  their  attention,  and  draw 
from  them  a  few  coins.  The  young  men 
part.  One  prospers  by  industry  and  talent ; 
the  other  gives  himself  up  to  dissipation,  is 
sent  adrift,  and  becomes  a  wreck.  Worn  out 
with  debauchery,  and  in  the  last  stage  of  dis- 
ease, he  sends  for  his  former  friend.  They 
meet ;  and  at  that  moment  the  sound  of  a 
hurdy-gurdy  is  heard  in  the  street.  It  is  the 
little  Italian  boy  playing  the  same  tunes  which 
he  played  on  that  well-remembered  evening 


when  the  friends  bade  fereweU  to  the  country. 
It  wanted  but  this  to  fill  up  the  cup  of  the 
dying  man's  shame  and  sorrow.  All  that  he 
has  hazarded  for  the  pleasures  ctf  the  city 
comes  rushing  upon  his  memory.  He  has 
lost  his  money,  his  health,  his  character,  his 
peace  of  mind,  and  his  hope  of  heaven  ;  -and 
he  has  gained  in  exchange  sorrow,  pain,  pri- 
vation, an  insupportable  weariness  of  life,  and 
a  dread  of  deatL  That  sound  of  the  Italian 
hurdy-gurdy  comes  to  him  like  the  crowing  of 
the  code  to  Peter.  It  is  the  turning-point  of 
his  life.  It  awakens  within  him  "  the  late  re- 
morse of  love ; "  and  he  dies  in  the  peace  of 
Divine  pardon  and  acceptance.  All  these  are 
not  mere  fancy  pictures ;  they  are  true  to 
life;  they  have  often  happened,  and  the 
number  of  them  might  be  indefinitely  in- 
creased. 

Such  examples  impress  upon  our  minds 
the  solemn  troth  that  there  is  nothing  really 
forgotten  in  this  world.  Things  may  dis- 
appear and  remain  invisible  for  a  long  time, 
like  the  latent  image  produced  in  sunlight 
upon  a  polished  plate  of  metal ;  but  just  as 
that  image  reappears  on  the  plate  when  we 
breathe  upon  it,  so  do  the  things  that  have 
vanished  come  up  when  the  circumstances 
fitted  to  recall  them  are  present  We  wish 
to  forget  the  past  that  hinders  and  mocks 
our  fresh  efforts  by  its  evil  memories ;  we  try 
to  leave  it  behiiu],  precipitated  like  a  foul 
sediment  out  of  which  life  may  be  drawn, 
clarified,  and  ennobled;  we  endeavour  to 
bury  in  oblivion  the'  folly  and  guilt  through 
which  we  have  gained  our  sore  experience. 
But,  in  spite  of  all  our  longings,  the  past  cunnot 
be  undone.  Everything  conspires  against  us 
to  remember.  We  have  given  to  outward 
objects  connected  with  our  sin  power  to 
haunt  and  torment  us ;  we  have  made  them 
God's  witnesses  against  us.  They  can  at  any 
moment  rise  up  in  judgment  and  fill  our  life 
with  an  agony  of  remoree.  There  are  scenes 
on  which  we  wish  never  to  look  again,  be- 
cause we  dread  their  memories;  there  are 
names  and  assodations  that  occur  in  com- 
mon conversation  that  make  us  uncomfort- 
able without  any  visible  reason  to  others,  and 
of  which  we  never  love  to  speak  because  the 
very  mention  of  them  brings  back  the  burden 
of  some  secret  sin  which  we  cannot  shake 
off.  Whatshouldwedoinsuchcircumstances? 
Teach  ourselves  indifference  to  such  asso- 
ciations ;  learn  to  harden  our  hearts  against 
their  power?  No  I  but,  on  the  contrary, 
welcome  them  as  the  bit  and  bridle  by 
which  our  Heavenly  Father  holcf^ast  the 
souls  of  His  wayward  ai^fi/I^^S  childrent^ 
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Let  us  praise  Him  who  makes  His  angels 
ministenng  spirits  to  the  heirs  of  salvation, 
(ox  making  tiie  dumb,  inanimate  things  of 
earth  ministering  spirits  in  the  process  of 
our  moral  restoration.  Let  us  bless  the 
instrumentality^  even  though  it  be  nothing 
but  the  crowing;  of  a  cock,  or  the  smdl  <^  a 
flower,  or  the  sight  of  a  tree,  or  the  sound  of 
a  church  bell,  or  a  strain  of  simple  music,  by 
which  we  are  startled  out  of  our  betrayals 
or  denials  of  our  Lord ;  and  ^ee  in  its  em- 
ployment a  striking  proof  of  the  thoughtful 
care  of  Hira  who  would  not  suffer  us  to  fall 
into  sin  without  adopting  the  simplest  and 
best  expedient  to  alarm  and  recover  us.  Let 
the  shame  and  the  sorrow  produced  in  us  by 
such  an  association  of  the  past  be  allowed  to 
do  their  painful  but  salutary  work  in  our 
soul.  We  have  sinned ;  but  out  of  our  sin 
we  may  draw  such  strength  as  Peter  drew 
when  he  was  conv»ted  and  strengthened  his 
brethren;  and  even  our  past  sins  may  con- 
tain in  diem  the  germs  of  future  good,  and 
become  the  instruments  of  God's  will  in  our 
sanctification.  While  nature  accuses  us.  One 
who  is  greater  than  nature  fixes  His  eye  upon 
us,  not  with  the  irown  of  a  judge,  but  with 
the  pity  of  a  Saviour  who  knows  us  better' 
than  we  know  ourselves.  While  the  cock 
crows  and  the  bitter  past  comes  up  and  con- 
demns us,  the  gentle  Jesus  turns  and  looks 
upon  us,  and  that  look  is  far  more  powerful 
than  any  assodation  of  any  earthly  thing; 
for  it  is  the  look  of  One  who  wishes  us  above 
all  things  to  be  assured  that  if  we  but  see 
our  sin  and  repent  of  it,  there  is  readiness 
and  room  enough  in  His  heart  to  receive  us 
at  once  and  fully  into  fitvour,  to  forgive  all 
and  to  forget  all.  It  is  that  look  that  melts 
us  utterly  in  penitence,  that  causes  us  to 
mourn  for  Him  whom  we  have  pierced  with  a 
godly  sorrow  that  worketh  repentance  unto 
life,  not  needing  to  be  repented  of.  And  all 
the  shadows  of  the  past  melt  away  in  the 
dawn  of  His  pardoning  smile. 

And  once  in  this  state  of  grace,  let  us 
remember  that  if  there  is  a  power  in  the  law 
of  association  to  increase  our  sorrow,  there  is 
also  a  power  in  it  to  increase  our  joy.  If  it 
awakens  conscience,  it  also  conduces  to  the 
sanctification  of  the  sonl.  Peter  all  his  days 
would  have  associated  the  crowing  of  the 
cock  not  only  with  his  own  base  denial,  but 
also  with  the  moumfUl  look  of  Jesus ;  not 
only  with  the  sin  which  brought  sorrow  and 
shame  to  his  heart,  but  also  with  the  pardon- 
ing mercy  that  so  graciously  restored  him. 
And  thus  what  would  have  deepened  his 


remorse  had  he  continued  impenitent,  in- 
creased the  blessedness  of  his  reclaimed 
condition.  And  as  on  a  great  scale  all  the 
types  of  nature  which  speak  of  the  fall  and 
the  curse  are  consecrated  by  Christ  to  the 
higher  symbolism  of  the  cross,  and  speak  of 
life  and  renewal  and  joy ;  so  on  a  small  scale, 
each  scene  and  object  of  nature  Hazt  httote 
reminded  the  sinner  only  of  his  sin,  now 
reminds  him  of  the  greatness  of  the  love  that 
has  pardoned  and  restored.  And  as  in  the 
Hol^  Supper,  which  is  founded  upon  fliis  law 
of  association,  the  broken  bread  and  poured- 
out  wine  speak  as  impressively  of  the  grace 
that  forgives  and  saves,  as  of  the  sin  that 
denied,  and  betrayed,  and  crucified  the  Lord 
of  glory;  so  the  darkest  tokens  of  our  fall 
become  at  the  same  time  the  brightest  sym- 
bols in  the  sanctuary  of  our  redemption.  If 
sin  connected  with  any  natural  object,  or 
sound,  or  sight,  or  smell,  becomes,  so  to 
speak,  a  sacrament  of  the  devil,  which  seals 
the  evil  and  makea  it  terribly  real  to  vs ; 
goodness,  on  the  otiier  hand,  connected  with 
any  out»rard  thing,  becomes  a  sacrament  of 
God,  confirming  and  establishing  it^  Every 
association  that  we  form  with  the  vadd 
around  us,  through  our  living  in  it  a  con- 
sistent Christian  life,  a  life  of  perfect  open- 
ness before  God  and  man,  which  needs  no 
mask,  and  whose  character  can  never  be 
mistaken,  and  through  our  going  about,  like 
our  Master,  continually  doing  good,  will  react 
upon  our  own  souls,  strengthen  our  piety,  and 
increase  our  happiness.  In  this  way  we  shall 
come  to  feel  that  we  live,  and  move,  and 
have  our  bemg  within  sacred  endosuies; 
where  every  scene  and  object  are  associated 
with  the  presence  of  Jesus,  stamped  with  His 
superscription,  baptized  into  His  name,  and 
brought  into  covenant  with  Him;  where 
holiness  to  the  Lord  is  written  upon  every- 
thing, great  and  small,  and  all  things  work 
together  for  good  to  them  who  love  God. 
We  shall  have  the  blessedness  of  the  man  for 
whom  the  trees  have  no  whispers  of  accusa- 
tion, and  the  fields  hide  no  dark  memories, 
in  whose  ear  music  has  no  associations  save 
those  of  innocence,  whose  very  senses  will 
minister  to  his  faith,  and  to  whom  nature 
will  be  die  great  teacher  and  companion 
which  God  designed  it  to  be,  helping  aa  the 
development  of  his  spiritual  life,  and  carry- 
ing up  his  thoughts  and  afiiections  to  those 
brighter  scenes  aixd  more  enduring  objects 
of  which  its  own  are  but  passing  types  and 
shadows. 
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FTER 
Jane's 
depar- 
t  u  r  e. 
t  he' 
d  r  ug- 
gist's 
shop 
was  re- 
opened 
by  a 
smart 
yon  ng 
man  in 
a  green 
and 
wh  i  t  e 
check- 
ed tie ;  I 
and  the 
shop 
had  to 
be  dust- 
ed and  painted  to  suit  the  smart  young 
man's  ideas.  Beyond  this,  for  a  whole  year, 
nothing  that  was  noteworthy  happened  in 
Sedgeborough, 

Nor  was  there  any  change  at  the  Rectory. 
Mr.  Harcourt  preached  his  four  sermons 
weekly,  said  evensong  daily,  visited  the 
schools,  his  poorer  parishioners,  and  the 
workhouse,  and  trained  the  choir.  It  will 
be  seen  that  he  had  no  time  for  the  indul- 
gence of  sentimental  sorrows,  even  if  he  had  any 
leaning  toward  sentiment ;  but  no  one  could 
siispect  him  of  any  such  weakness.  It  is 
true  that  there  was  that  quiet  in  his  voice  of 
which  I  have  spoken  ;  and  now  and  then  in 
his  sermons,  one  who  knew  of  that  little 
episode  in  his  life  which  has  been  related, 
could  detect  certain  veins  of  thought  that 
seemed  to  rise  very  naturally  out  of  his 
unwritten  autobiography.  Not  exactly  sad 
thought ;  but  thought  not  all  brightness. 
There  was  acknowledgment,  at  least,  of  the 
need  and  virtue  of  resignation  ;  and  mention 
of  the  life  wherein  resignation  will  be  no 
longer  needed  came  far  more  frequently  from 
his  lips  than  before. 

Of  course  he  knew  of  the  happiness  that 
was  in  store  for  Jane,  nay,  that  was  actually 
hers  now  in  that  far  away  Swiss  canton  ;  but 


the  knowledge  had  been  given  him  in  confi- 
dence, and  so  far  -as  he  knew  his  sister  and 
nieces  were  still  unacquainted  with  it.  But 
Mrs.  Rushbrooke  was  beginning  to  perceive 
with  sorrow  that  those  secret  hopes  of  hers 
were  not  destined  to  fruition.  Twice  during 
the  year  the  Major  had  been  away  from 
home  for  a  considerable  time ;  and  twice 
on  his  return  there  had  been  floating  hints  of 
his  engagement  to  some  lady  of  wealth  and 
rank  who  was  travelling  with  his  mother's 
sister,  Lady  Margaret  Hughes.  He  had 
gone  away  now  for  the  third  time,  and  Mrs. 
Rushbrooke  had  learnt  from  her  maid,  Hallett, 
that  some  small  improvements  and  altera- 
tions had  actually  been  begun  at  Duncote. 
There  was  no  question  but  that  some  change 
in  the  household  was  contemplated,  nor  was 
there  much  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
change.  Yet  still  the  information  that  Hal- 
lett had  been  able  to  gain  was  limited,  and 
Mrs.  Rushbrooke  decided  to  go  over,  to 
Duncote  herself.  The  December  days  were 
dull  and  gloomy,  the  cold  was  intense,  the 
rain  and  the  sleet  were  blinding ;  still  there 
would  be  relief  in  going  over  to  Duncote. 

But  as  there  had  been  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  maid,  so  there  were  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  mistress.  Lady  Ursula  was 
in  what  Mrs.  Rushbrooke  termed  "one  of 
her  moods;"  in  other  words,  the  attempt  to 
extract  detailed  information  had  been  met 
with  a  resolution  that  no  such  attempt  should 
be  successful. 

Mrs.  Rushbrooke  knew  that  she  might 
only  go  so  far  without  forfeiting  Lady 
Ursula's  acquaintance  for  ever ;  and  even 
acquaintanceship  was  better  than  nothing — 
especially  as  it  was  probable  that  the  Duncote 
of  the  future  would  be  in  every  way  different 
from  the  Duncote  of  the  past.  It  behoved 
Mrs.  Rushbrooke  to  be  careful,  and  careful 
she  tried  to  be,  not  only  in  what  she  said, 
but  also  in  what  she  left  unsaid. 

Yet  Lady  Ursula  was  verj'  obtuse.  The 
alterations  were  alluded  to,  commented  upon, 
but  no  gleam  of  confidence  rfas  elicited. 
Hints  were  thrown  away,  conjectures  were 
ignored,  assumptions  misunderstood.  And 
the  time  was  passing  on ;  the  visit  had 
already  been  unreasonably  long,  yet  Mrsi 
Rushbrooke  was  as  ignorant  as  when  shfi 
came.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  strik« 
out  boldly  as  she  rose  to  go  ixrtjy  Vj  IC 
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"  We  are  so  delighted  to  hear  that  Major 
Falconer  is  intending  to  bring  a  bride  home 
with  him,"  she  said,  speaking  with  a  kind 
of  nervous  vivacity  that  was  snffidently 
amusing. 

"  Thank  you,"  Lady  Ursula  replied,  bowing 
stiffly.  *'  I  will  not  forget  to  give  my  son 
your  kind  congratulations." 

Mrs.  Rushbrooke  hesitated,  then — almost 
breathlessly — ventured  again, — 

"The  iady  is  one  of  Lord  Wynton*s 
daughters,  we  have  understood?" 

"  Perhaps  you  should  rather  say  misunder- 
stood," replied  Lady  Ursula,  with  a  grim 
suppressed  smile. 

"  Oh !  should  I  ?  I  beg  pardon."  And 
then  with  eager  inquirii^  eyes  and  expectant 
attitude,  Mrs.  Rushbrooke  stopped. 

But  I^y  Ursula  took  no  advantage  of 
the  pause,  suggestive  and  full  of  meaning  as 
it  was.  A  certain  wicked  little  plan  was 
working  in  her  bram ;  and  she  was  not  the 
woman  to  spoil  it  by  premature  disclosure. 

"  Well — whoever  the  lady  may  be,  we  shall 
be  charmed  to  make  her  acquaintance,",  Mrs. 
Rushbrooke  said,  with  irrepressible  amia- 
bility. And  then  with  many  "  Good-byes" 
to  dear  Lady  Ursula,  and  many  more  kind 
messages  to  the  Major,  she  went  away.  She 
was  annoyed  a  little,  but  she  did  not  nurse 
her  annoyance.  Hw  mind  was  filled  with 
other  things.  The  Major's  marriage  would 
doubtless  be  a  grand  thmg  for  her  daughters. 
There  would  be  something  like  life  at  Dun- 
cote  now,  and  it  should  not  be  her  fault  if 
her  dear  girls  were  not  permitted  to  share 
the  advantages  of  it  It  was  fortunate  that 
she  had  never  really  cared  much  for  the 
Major  himself— more  fortunate  still  that  she 
had  never  mentioned  those  foolish  notions  of 
hers  to  anybody  but  that  girl  who  used  to 
live  at  the  druggist's  shop.  What  a  good 
thing  it  was  that  she  had  left  the  pkcel 
Mrs.  Rushbrooke  could  imagine  the  kind  of 
superior  smile  there  would  have  been  in  her 
eyes  if  she  had  ever  happened  to  meet  her 
after  -the  Major's  marriage.  Somebody  had 
said  that  she  had  gone  to  he  a  nursery- 
governess  in  the  south  of  En^and ;  but  Mrs. 
Rushbrooke  had  a  private  oponion  that  if  her 
informant  had  said  *'  nursoy-maid  "  she  would 
have  been  much  nearer  the  truth.  Anyhow, 
it  was  a  relief  to  know  that  she  was  no  longer 
in  Sedgeborou^. 

About  a  fortnight  later  Hallett  had  the 
supreme  satisfaction  of  disclosing  to  Mrs. 
Rushbrooke  at  least  half-a-dozen  new  and 
interesting  facts.    Major  Falconer  and  his 


bride  were  expected  at  Duncote  on  the 
twenty-third ;  there  was  to  be  a  grand  feast 
for  the  tenantry  and  their  children  at  the 
Manor  School  on  St  Stephen's  Day,  the 
twenty-sixth;  and.  subscriptions  had  been 
made  among  the  fanners'  wives,  and  daughters 
for  a  gold  locket  set  with  nriiies  and  pearls 
among  the  fanners  for  a  set  of  silver-gilt 
sugar-sifters ;  among  the  servants  at  the 
Manor  for  a  drawing-room  clock.  These 
things,  with  some  more  trifling  gifts  from  the 
school-children,  were  to  be  presented  at  the- 
beginning  of  the  feast ;  and  there  was-  to  be 
dancing  at  the  end  of  it  The  decorations 
had  already  been  begun.  Hallett  believed 
that  the  children  at  the  school  had  been 
allowed  to  put  aside  lessons  entirety;  and 
were  occupied  all  day  making  flags,  inscrip- 
tions, and  evei^;reen  wreaths.  There  had 
never  before  bqen  such  excitement  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Duncote. 

The  poor  little  woman  was  not  quite 
pleased  that  she  had  to  learn  all  this  from 
her  maid ;  but  it  was  not  a  time  for  the 
indulgence  of  displeasure.  She  ordered  her 
carriage  at  once,  drove  to  the  Manor,  and 
offered  her  own  services  and  Aose  of  her 
daughters,  with  such  genuine  and  hearty  good- 
will that  even  Lady  Ursula  unbent  a  little. 
She  would  be  very  glad  indeed  if  Mrs.  Rush- 
brooke and  the  "  dear  girls  "  would  kindly 
superintend  what  remain^  to  be  done  in  the 
wa^of  decoration ;  and  she  need  hardly  say  that 
thor  presence,  as  well  as  that  the  Rector, 
on  the  evening  of  Uie  festivities,  would  add 
materially,  not  only  to  her  own  pleasure,  but 
to  that  of  her  son  and  daughter.  This  Lady 
Ursula  said  in  her  best  manner,  whicb  was- 
kind  and  courteous  as  well  as  impressive. 
And  Mrs.  Rushbrooke  went  away  to  under- 
take gladly  and  willingly,  for  t^e  sake  o£ 
Major  Falconer's  bride,  the  hardest  week's- 
work  she  had  ever  known. 

She  was  almost  as  happy  during  that  week 
as  any  human  being  has  a  right  to  expect  to 
be  in  an  ordinary  way.  She  was  a  person  of 
importance  at  Duncote ;  the  knowledge  that 
such  was  the  case  had  rapidly  spread  every- 
where ;  and  already  she  fonaed  that  a  new 
and  more  respectful  dement  was  becoming 
perceptible  in  the  ndghbouzfaood  of  Sedge- 
borough.  Yet  her  happiness  had  its  draw- 
backs. Lady  Ursula  was  suffering  from  one 
of  her  bad  attacks  of  neuralgia,  and  wa^ 
obliged  to  keep  her  own  room  till  the  very 
day  of  the  arrival.  She  had  sent  kind  mes- 
sages to  Mrs.  Rushbrooke  and  her  daughters, 
who  were  at  .work  at  the  school  firom  day- 
light to  dark ;  she  had  begged  that  they 
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would  not  fatigue  themselves,  that  they  would 
go  up  to  the  Manor  for  rest  and  refreshment 
whenever  they  felt  mclined  ;  but  she  had 
not  once  been  able  to  see  them.  And  Mrs. 
Rushbrdoke  would  rather  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  Lady  Ursula  for  half-an-hour 
than  have  received  a  hundred  notes  and 
messages.  There  were  several  important 
points  on  which  she  was  still  in  the  dark, 


and  darkness  that  could  not  be  hidden  from 
others  without  subterfuge  and  evasion  was 
not  at  all  a  pleasant  thing.  Neither  was  it 
pleasant  to  foresee  that  her  acquaintance 
with  the  Major's  bride  must  be  made,  as  it 
were,  in  public,  when  all  the  world,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  tenants  and  cottagers  at  Dun- 
cote,  would  be  there  for  the  same  purpose. 
This  last  was  a  most  annoying  prospect,  and 


required  to  be  kept  out  of  sight  as  much  as 
possible. 

It  was  a  very  happy  Christmas-tide  at 
Duncote  Manor.  &Dmething  less  than 
eighteen  months  of  hope  and  happiness  had 
transformed  our  poor  little  chrysalis  of  a 
heroine  into  a  bright,  sweet  woman,  with 
gentle,  thoughtful  ways,  and  a  winning  self- 


forgetfulness  that  charmed  everybody.  Lady- 
Ursula  had  her  reward — all  the  more  wel- 
come because  so  little  anticipated.  Her 
health  had  been  failing,  longer  and  more 
certainly  than  any  one  knew  but  herself;  and 
to  her,  weak  health  was,  like  any  other  weak- 
ness, something  to  be  ignored,  hidden  away 
out  of  sight.  She  had  claimed  no  pity,  no- 
help,  no  consideration,  because  of-^^it^fc^al,  l^- 
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Jane  offered  her  ail  these  things  and  more, 
without  waiting  for  any  sign  that  they  were 
expected.  There  was  something  in  her  half- 
reverent  tenderness  o£  word  and  look  and 
act  ihai  came  to  the  elder  lady  as  rain  comes 
to  the  thirsty  land ;  yet  she  made  no  show 
of  gratitude.  If  now  and  then  h^  heart 
melted  within  her,  and  her  eyes  shone  with  a 
sudden  mist,  the  latent  emotion  was  treated 
as  she  would  have  treated  symptoms  of  faint- 
ness,  or  any  other  unpleasant  ailment.  But 
Jane  needed  no  encouragement  by  words. 
She  felt,  and  understood,  and  was  glad. 

How  should  she  not  be  glad?  More 
than  her  heart's  desire  had  been  given  to 
her.  The  measure  had  been  pressed  down 
and  was  running  over.  She  looked  back 
upon  the  years  of  negation  and  pain,  but  not 
sadly,  not  bitterly.  They  had  all  been  needed, 
and  God  had  sent  them.  How  save  for  them 
could  she  have  had  any  fuhiess  or  wideness 
of  capacity  for  due  appredation  of  the  life 
that  was  hers  now  ? 

She  had  a  little  dreaded  these  first  days  at 
Duncote ;  but  she  forgot  that  she  had  so 
dreaded  until  the  day  fixed  upon  for  the 
festivities  at  the  school.  Then,  when  the 
programme  was  explained  to  her,  she  shrugged 
her  shoulders  a  little,  but  to  no  purpose. 
The  Major  would  have  been  quite  as  gl^  to 
escape  from  the  intended  honours  as  Jane 
would  have  been,  but  escape  was  impossible. 
Lady  Margaret  Hu^he^  who  had  travelled 
wiUi  them  from  Fans,  and  was  intending  to 
stay  at  Duncote  for  a  month  or  two,  declared 
that  she  should  quite  enjoy  seeing  them  under 
torture.  The  Major  had  better  prepare  his 
speeches ;  and  Jane  had  better  retire  awhile 
to  practise  her  most  fascinating  bows  and 
smiles  before  a  looking-glass.  Lady  Margaret 
was  a  little  critical  about  Jane's  manner.  It 
was  good  in  its  way,  but  there  was  not  enough 
of  it  for  a  married  woman. 

Jane'slittledoubtsandreluctancies  vanished 
for  the  most  part  toward  evening.  She  had 
apparently  caught  something  of  the  spirit 
that  pervaded  both  the  house  and  the  neigh- 
hourhood.  As  tvilight  drew  on  she  could 
see  the  lights  in  the  school-room  windows 
twinkling  beyond  the  black  masses  of  trees  ; 
the  band  belonging  to  the  Sedgeborough 
volunteers  passed  through  the  park,  playing 
their  loudest ;  and  soon  after  a  shrill  drum- 
and-fife  band  followed.  How  good  it  was  of 
them  all !  But  of  course  it  was  for  her  hus- 
band's sake,  she  said  to  herself  as  she  went 
up-stairs  to  dress  for  dinner.  It  had  been 
finally  arranged  that  the  party  from  the  Manor 
was  not  to  go  down  to  the  school  until  tea 


was  over  there.  The  Rector  and  his  sister 
were  superintending  the  arrangements.  The 
Miss  Kushbrookes  had  nothing  to  do  but  sit 
still  and  look  as  expensive  and  as  pret^  as 
they  possibly  could. 

And  for  once  it  was  conceded  that  they 
did  look  pretty,  but  then  everybody  was 
willing  to  concede  everything  that  evening. 
I  hardly  know  how  to  describe  it  all.  Out- 
side, in  the  frosty  starlight  night,  there  was  a 
tent  pitched,  and  in  the  tent  the  music  was 
pla]nng,  and  lights  were  swinging,  and  wreaths 
of  evergreens,  with  pink  paper  roses,  were 
drooping  and  hanging  in  every  direction. 
The  men  were  having  something  more  sub- 
stantial than  tea  at  the  long  white  tables  that 
were  ranged  down  the  middle.  There  was  a 
smell  of  roast  beef,  and  the  clanking  of  ale 
cups  mingled  with  the  muse  and  the  hiughter. 
There  was  a  chairman,  of  course,  who  pro- 
posed the  toasts;  and  the  responses  might 
have  been  heard  up  at  the  Manor  if  anybody 
there  had  listened. 

And  if  all  within  the  tent  was  bright,  and 
gay,  and  merry,  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
school-room  ?  It  was  in  itself  a  pretty  room, 
new  and  spacious,  with  a  high-pitched  roof 
and  oaken  rafters,  and  illuminated  texts  in 
bright  colours  all  round  the  walls,  and  over 
the  doors  and  the  fireplace.  And  it  was  here 
that  Mrs.  llushlm}oke  and  her  daughters, 
with  a  crowd  of  helpers  from  the  hamlet,  had 
spent  their  busy  days.  Wreaths  of  haXLj  and 
ivy  were  festooned  alon^the  walls,  and  across 
the  room  from  side  to  side.  Coloured  lamps 
were  swinging,  gay  banners  were  waving. 
The  window-sills  were  crowded  with  green- 
house plants,  the  pots  buried  in  moss.  There 
were  inscriptions  in  crimson  letters  on  white 
grounds,  bordered  with  evergreens — "  Long 
life  and  happiness "  Lo  the  twain  are  joined 
in  one;"  "Happy  may  ye  be;"  and  others 
of  like  nature.  Some  one  had  lent  a  piano, 
and  there  was  a  crowd  round  it,  and  a  couple 
of  violins  in  the  crowd.  They  were  only 
tuning  the  violins,  to  be  quite  ready  when 
the  signal  was  given.  Tea  was  hardly  over 
yet.  The  room  was  full  of  gay  colours  and 
smiles,  and  clinking  china  and  steam.  Mxs. 
Rushbrooke  and  her  daughters  sat  in  stately 
chairs  near  the  fire.  The  Rector  was  evety- 
where. 

There  were  one  or  two  tremulous  moments 
when  everything  was  quite  ready.  ,  The 
Rector  did  the  best  he  could  to  keep  up  the 
hum  and  chatter  of  voices,  the  sound  of  plea- 
sant laughter.  Mrs.  Rushbrooke  was  grow- 
ing quite  friendly  with  a  stout  old  farmer's 
wife,  who  stood  near  lt^jiiz^^aegl^)^^|lC 
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Elinor  were  growing  even  pinker  and  prettier 
than  before.  They  had  not  long  to  wait. 
There  was  a  sound  of  carriage  wheels,  a 

i  clang  of  music,  a  roll  of  drums,  a  moment  of 
intense,  voiceless  excitement,  and  then  the 

{  crowd  round  the  door  gave  way,  and  an 

I  avenue  was  made  all  along  the  room  to 
where  the  table  stood  with  the  gifts  upon  it, 

'  and  the  chairs  where  Mrs.  Rushbrooke  and 

I  her  daughters  had  been  sitting. 

They  were  all  three  standing  now ;  and  if 

1  ever  there  was  a  moment  in  their  lives  when 
the  &ult  of  self-consciousness  could  not  be 

I  hid  to  their  charge,  I  think  certainly  that 
must  have  been  the  moment.    Four  persons 

I  had  entered  the  room — three  of  them  tall, 
imposing,  and  of  commanding  presence ;  the 

!  fourth  fair,  fragile,  and  slight  as  a  child.  Yet 
this  childish  figure,  with  her  swe^ing  lavender 

'  silk  skirts,  her  white  .mantle,  her  small  white 

.  gan^  bonnet  with  drooping  flowers,  was  the 

.  only  one  they  saw.  She  was  leaning  on  the 
MajOT's  arm  as  they  came  up  the  room,  look- 

I  ing  up  to  his  face  a  Uttle  timidly  j  and  he  was 
bendmg  down  toward  her  with  a  reassuring 

I  smile.   And  behind  came  his  aunt  and  mo- 

I  ther  in  slower  and  more  stately  fashion,  stop- 

I  ping  to  acknowledge  the  curtsies  and  con- 
gratulations that  met  them  on  every  side. 
The  Rector  was  the  first  to  offer  a  welcome 
to  Jane,  and  I  think  that  was  the  pleasai^test 
moment  of  the  evening  for  her.  The  quiet 
gladne^  of  his  face  was  a  relief  she  had 
hardly  hoped  for.  She  was  only  partly  aware 
of  the  blank,  amazed  looks  that  were  passing 
between  Mrs.  Rushbrooke  and  her  daughters. 
She  turned  and  held  ou':  her  hand  with  sweet 
diffident  smiles  and  half-shy  glances,  and 
perceived  with  something  that  was  almost 
regret  that  they  did  not  seem  inclined  to  re- 
spond to  her  desires  tor  friendliness.  But 
she  had  no  time  to  think  of  their  odd  man- 
ner. Mr.  Wooler,  the  principal  tenant,  was 
preparing  to  make  a  speech.  Lady  Ursula 
was  introducing  Mrs.  and  Miss  Wooler,  there 
was  a  mass  of  silk  and  satin,  and  cotton  and 
muslin,  waiting  behind  to  be  introduced ;  and 
all  seemed  confusion  and  smiles,  and  gay 
colours,  and  good  wishes,  with  violin  and 
pianoforte  accompaniment.  Very  few  of  the 
people  there  concerned  themselves  with  the 
fact  that  Jane  Falconer  had  been  Jane 
Francis,  and  had  lived  for  the  greater  part 
of  her  life  over  the  druggist's  shop  in  Sedge- 
borough.  Sorne  of  them  knew  it,  and  some 
did  not;  but  to  all  of  them  she  was  Major 
Falconer's  bride,  and  Lady  Ursula's  daughter. 

Doubtless,  her  position  was  an  important 
clement,  and  of  value  as  an  aid  to  her  natural 


powers  of  attraction ;  but  it  is  not  probable 
that  her  position  alone  would  have  won  for 
her  such  golden  opinions  as  she  won  from 
the  unfashionable  but  warm-hearted  little  ' 
assemblage  in  the  school-room  that  evening. 
She  made  no  effort,  she  seemed  half  afraid 
to  make  any ;  but  her  pecuHarly  gentle  yet 
dignified  manner,  her  eloquent  face,  her  rare 
and  wonderful  smile,  had  an  effect  beyond 
the  reach  of  effort. 

I  hardly  think  that  anything  inherent  in 
Mrs.  Falconer  herself  had  much  to  do  with 
the  change  in  Mrs.  Rushbrooke's  manner; 
but  there  was  change,  and  that  of  a  very  de- 
cided nature.  Perhaps  a  brief  conversation 
that  she  had  with  Lady  Ursula  had  s<Hne- 
thing  to  do  with  it.  Anyhow,  it  became 
patent  to  everybody  before  an  hour  was  over 
that  Major  Falcono's  bride  and  the  Rector's 
sister  and  nieces  were  destined  to  be  the  best 
of  friends.  None  joined  more  loudly  in  the 
buzz  of  admiration  that  filled  the  room  after 
the  departure  of  the  ladies  from  the  Manor. 
And  when  the  Major  returned  alone  to  open 
the  dance  with  Miss  Rushbrooke,  no  one 
overpowered  him  so  completely  with  fluent 
and  enthusiastic  patronage  as  her  mother. 

Major  Falconer  did  not  stay  long,  and 
Mrs.  Rushbrooke's  carriage  was  ordered  im- 
mediately after  his  departure.  During  the 
drive  home  the  usual  order  of  things  was  re- 
versed; Mrs.  Rushbrooke  sat  silent;  her 
daughters  chattoed  ceaselessly.  This  strange 
thing  that  had  happened  had  not  happened 
in  the  pages  of  a  novel — it  had  come  into 
their  own  experience,  making  it  doubly 
strange.  Yet  nothing  beyond  a  stray  com- 
ment could  be  elicited  from  Mrs.  Rush- 
brooke. She  seemed  almost  paralyzed  as 
she  went  back  over  the  events  of  the  past  two 
years.  She  was  obliged  to  believe  the  thing 
that  she  had  seen  with  her  own  eyes,  but  she 
told  herself  that  nothing  would  ever  enable 
her  to  understand  it  Here,  in  the  present, 
was  Major  Falconer's  bride,  a  lady  of  posi- 
tion, with  a  lady's  means,  manners,  and  ap- 
,  peaiance.  There,  in  the  past,  was  Jane 
Francis,  poor,  of  no  birth,  uneducated,  and 
unknown.  I  believe  it  was  at  this  point  in 
her  meditations  that  an  erratic  gleam  of  light 
flashed  across  her  mind.  They»had  arrived 
at  the  Rectory,  and  were  taking  off  their 
wraps  in  the  hall.  They  were  all  silent  at 
that  moment.  Suddenly  Mrs.  Rushbrooke 
turned,  the  lamplight  flashing  in  her  face, 
betraying  her  compressed  mouth,  her  intense 
eyes,  her  perturbed  expression. 

"  I  suppose,"  she  began  with  an^ccnphatic  ■ 
deliberation,  and  in  a  vei§$i^c^a()gK>0^lC 
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be  almost  startling,  "  I  suppose  Major  Fal- 
coner has  proved  himself  a  fool,  as  he  will 
find  to  his  cost.  I  suppose  he  has  married 
Jane  Frauds.  But  I  am  quite  sure  of  this — 
that  he  has  married  her  for  Pity's  Sake  1  *' 
*         «         #         «  « 

I  have  read  somewhere  to  the  effect  that 
our  wishes  are  prophetic,  that  we  seldom 
dream  in  youth  of  attaining  to  heights  which 
we  are  not  competent  to  win.  Has  the 
reader  forgotten  the  dreams  that  Jane  Fal- 
coner had  while  she  was  yet  Jane  Francis? 
Her  half-childish,  and  perhaps  wholly  unphilo- 
sophic  hou&e>philosophy  ?  Her  fitful  but 
eager— 

"  Oreaou  of  doins  ffoad 
To  EOo4-f(».  nothing  peoplo  ?  " 

Perhaps  I  need  hardly  say  tliat  these 
dreams,  and  many  others  that  seemed  but 
idle,  and  were  but  half-indulged,  have 
**  proven  true."  The  old  manor-house,  with 
its  wide  oaken  chambers,  its  heavy  stone- 
mullioned  windows,  its  echoing  stairs  and 
corridors  all  hung  with  fading  pictures,  and 
tattered  banners,  and  ghostly  armour,  seems 
strangely  familiar  and  congenial  to  her.  There 
are  times  when  she  would  not  find  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  she  had  dwelt  in  it  in  some 


former  state  of  existence.  Mrs.  Rushbrooke 
is  perpetually  suggesting  improvements  (?) — 
new  damask  here,  the  removal  of  too-sombre 
furniture  there,  and  so  on;  but  Jane  only 
smiles,  realising  afresh  her  own  ^eat  content. 

And  that  other  dream,  wherem  she  figured 
as  Lady  Bountiful?  That,  too,  has  its 
realisation.  There  is  hardly  a  single  house 
in  the  hamlet  where  Jane's  face  is  not  as  well 
known  as  die  face  of  any  of  its  own  inmates. 
The  sick,  the  aged,  the  very  poor,  long  for 
her,  and  wait  for  her  as  one  could  imagine 
the  impotent  folk  must  have  waited  by  tlie 
pool  of  Bethesda.  And  it  is  her  tact,  her 
sympathy,  quite  as  much  as  her  generous 
gifts  that  have  won  for  her  her  place  in  the 
hearts  of  the  cottagers.  Her  great  natural 
reverence,  and  her  humble  opinion  of  herself, 
constrain  her  generally  to  confine  her  minis- 
trations to  things  somewhat  lower  than  the 
highest.  And  she  remembers  for  her  com- 
fort that  it  was  for  relieving  physical  needs 
and  distresses,  for  meat  given  to  the  hungry, 
drink  to  the  thirsty,  shelter  to  the  stranger ; 
for  clothes  givm  to  the  naked,  and  visits  paid 
to  the  sick  and  imprisoned,  that  the  wonder- 
ing sheep  were  called  to  inherit  the  kingdom, 
to  sit  for  ever  and  ever  on  the  right  hand  of 
God. 


THE  GEHENNA  OF  THE  JEWS. 

Bt  the  author  of  "Jewish  Bustai.  Rii-es,"  "  Fassotsr  Observances,"  &c 


PART  11. 


AMONGST  the  things  that  altogether 
deliver  firom  Gehenna,  a  foremost  place 
is  assigned  to  charity. 

And  here  it  should  be  !?aid  that  the  Rab- 
binical requirements  in  reference  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  cardinal  virtue  are  very  precise 
and  strict.  If  the  Jews  are  not  the  most 
open-handed  people  on  earth,  the  teaching  of 
their  sages  is  certainly  not  to  be  charged 
with  the  blame. 

Everyman,  without  exception,  \%  bound  to 
give  alms.  The  very  beggar  even,  who 
derives  his  whole  support  from  the  bounty  of 
others,  must  give  from  what  he  receives.*  It 
is  a  law  which  allows  of  no  excuse,  and  which 
sternly  refuses  all  attempt  at  evasion.  The 
only  relaxation  iriiich  it  knows  is  in  favour  of 
women,  children,  and  servants.  From  these 
it  provides  that  a  trifle  only  should  be  taken, 
lest  they  should  be  tempted  to  lay  hands  upon 

•  Talmud,  Gitlin  7. 


what  does  not  belong  to  them,  In  order  to 
keep  up  decent  appearances. 

But  supposing  that  a  man  refuses  to  ac- 
knowledge his  obligations,  and  gives  little  or 
Nothing — what  then  ?  The  remedy  is  sharp 
and  decisive.  ^This  is  said  only  of  those 
places — so  few  in  number  now  that  a  child 
might  write  them — where  primitive  discipline 
is  maintained.)  The  council  of  the  synagogue 
may  seize  upon  him  without  ado,  and  flog 
him  till  he  hands  out  what  they  fancy  he 
ought  to  give.*  Or  they  may  assess  his  pro- 
perty at  a  certain  sum,  and  distrain  upon  his 
goods  for  the  amount  of  the  charity  rate. 
Modem  Jews  would  probably  open  their 
eyes  at  this  siunmary  mode  of  gathering  in 
the  alms  of  the  faithful,  but  it  has  been  done 
over  and  over  again,  and  might  be  donenov 
if  Talmudical  usage  was  allowed  to  prevail. 

But  setting  aside  constraint,  .ind  coming^ 

*  Talmud,  KNuliia  49. 
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offerings  of  free-will,  the  Rabbis  divide* 
givers  of  alms  into  three  classes,  and  declare 
of  these  that  he  who  devotes  a  fifUi  part  of 
his  income  to  the  purpose,  gives  excellently ; 
he  who  devotes  a  tenth  part  of  his  income  to 
the  purpose,  gives  tolerably  well ;  but  that 
he  who  devotes  less  than  this  has  an  evil  eye, 
his  disposition  is  greedy  and  grudging. 

The  offering  of  less  than  the  tenth  is 
everywhere  resided  amongst  the  best  auUio- 
rities  widi  extreme  disfavour.  This  must  be 
spent  mth'dy  on  the  pom-.  It  would  not  be  a 
fiilfibnent  of  the  precept  to  lay  out  any  part 
of  it  on  other  pious  purposes,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, on  the  adornment  of  the  synagogue 
and  so  on,  the  idea  being  (and  very  properly 
so  too)  that  the  attention  paid  to  these  mat- 
ters must  not  supersede,  and,  much  more, 
must  not  be  done  at  the  expense  of  what 
really  belongs  to  the  poor.  In  other  words, 
a  man  is  bound  to  keep  up  his  synagc^e 
and  pay  his  dues  to  his  minister,  as  matters 
^hidi  are  obligatory  in  themselves.  The 
nionqr,  therefore,  which  is  required  for  these 
purposes  must  not  be  abstracted  from  the 
sum  which  is  set  aside  for  alms-giving. 

But  while  encouragement  is  offered  to  a 
liberal  distribution  of  worldly  goods  by  the 
declaration  that  nobody  ever  becomes  poor 
by  charity,  +  it  is  recommended  that  more 
than  a  fifth  shall  not  be  given  in  alms  during 
lire,  although  at  death  the  donor  is  at  liberty 
to  bequeath  as  much  as  he  pleases. 

Among  the  general  exhortations  to  alms- 
giving which  abound  in  the  Talmud,  it  is 
laid  down,  that  one  who  hides  away  his  eyes 
from  the  wants  of  the  poor  is  just  as  guilty 
as  if  he  worshipped  idols,  or  shed  blood4 
It  is  of  paramount  importance  also  that  the 
relief  should  be  offered  with  a  cheerful  face, 
and  that  kind  words  should  be  spoken  to  the 
redpient  of  alms.  If  this  is  omitted,  and  if 
the  donor's  look  be  hard  and  stem,  or  his 
words  cold  and  repulsive,  even  though  he 
may  have  carried  out  the  precept  of  charity 
to  the  full,  he  has  forfeited  all  claim  to  re- 
ward for  what  he  has  done.§  Great  stress  is 
laid  upon  this,  and  it  is  said,||  that  while  he 
who  bestows  a  piece  of  money  upon  the 
poor  is  recompensed  with  six  blessmgs,  he 
who  gives  a  good  word  is  honoured  with 
devm  ! 

The  evangelical  counsel,  "Give  to  him 
that  asketh  diee,"!  finds  its  counterpart  in 
Rabbinical  ordinance,  which  nms  to  the 


*  Talmod.  Kesnbii  67.  f  Mumcmidei. 
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effect,  that,  under  no  consideration,  must 
any  one  refuse  to  give  when  a  poor  man 
asics  him.  Something  he  is  obliged  to  give, 
however  small  his  own  necessitous  circum- 
stances may  compel  the  offering  to  be. 

Fully  to  comply  with  the  precept  of  giving, 
that  which  is  bestowed  upon  the  poor  should 
be  of  the  very  best  that  a  man  has  under  his 
hand ;  for  he  must  think  of  it  as  offered  to 
God,  and  must  remember  that  "  all  the  fat 
is  the  Lord's,"*  and  that,  in  consequence, 
anything  that  is  cheap,  ccnnmon,  or  damaged, 
will  not  find  acceptance  with  I£an.  But  this 
is  not  all.  In  answer  to  the  question,  "  For 
what  is  a  poor  man  entitled  to  ask?"  reply 
is  made,  "  If  he  is  hungry,  give  him  bread  to 
the  full.  If  he  is  badly  clothed,  supply  him 
with  whatever  garment  he  needs.  If  he 
asks  for  an  article  of  household  furniture, 
buy  it  for  him  without  delay.  Even  if  he 
has  been  accustomed  to  ride  on  horseback 
with  a  servant  miming  before  him  to  clear 
the  way,  set  him  up  with  horse  and  footman 
a^n.  Nay,  more;  supposing  that  he  de- 
sires to  many,  but  caimot  find  a  partner 
ready  to  hand,  get  him  one;-  and,  if  you 
aspire  to  do  ^e  work  of  charity  in  a  way 
that  win  ensure  a  worthy  reward,  provide 
him  with  house  and  furniture  as  weU."  This 
may  sound  very  like  charity  run  mad,  but 
any  one  who  chooses  to  turn  to  the  Talmud 
may  see  it  written  for  himself.t  Two  things, 
however,  should  be  borne  in  mind.  First, 
that  the  funds  for  this  princely  munificence 
are  not  expected  to  come  from  the  pocket  of 
a  single  individual,  but  are  to  be  drawn  from 
the  common  purse  of  the  synagogue ;  and, 
in  the  sea>nd  pladc,  that  the  professional 
mendicant  is  not  to  be  included.  The  va- 
grant who  goes  whining  baia  door  to  door, 
^  it  is  not  lawfiil  altogether  to  r^ect  his 
petition,  must  only  be  reliercd  with  the  very 
tiniest  dole.}  The  laws  which  regulate  alms- 
giving seem  to  be  framed  on  the  supposition 
that  he  to  whom  charity  is  offered  has  lapsed 
into  poverty  through  the  sheer  weight  of  mis- 
fortune, and  that  he  is  not  answerable  for  his 
own  fall.  In  this  way,  all  that  is  counselled 
to  be  done  for  his  relief  has  an  air  of  tender- 
ness and  delicacy  about  it  that  would  be 
wholly  out  of  place  in  dealing  with  the  in- 
veterate be^ar. 

One  more  example  will  suffice.  If  a  poor 
man  comes  to  your  door  on  Friday,  you 
must  supply  him  with  food  enough  for  the 
three  meeds  which  are  prescribed  as  necessary 
to  be  eaten  by  every  Jew  on  the  Sabbath, 
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and,  in  addition  to  this,  you  must  give  him 
oil  and  fish  and  vegetables.* 

A  table  of  degrees  of  charity  has  been 
drawn  up  by  the  Rabbis,  beginning,  naturally 
enough,  at  home,  but  ranging  outwards  to 
the  very  heathen,  who  are  to  be  helped  in 
their  necessity  just  as  much  as  the  Israelite^ 
— always  provided  that  nearer  claimants 
have  been  satined  firstf  Matttfs  stand 
tfius : — ^The  first  person  that  a  Jew  has  to 
assist  is  his  father ;  then  come  his  own  grown- 
up children,  if  they  want  help ;  then  his 
brothers  by  his  father,  who  have  a  prior 
claim  to  his  brothers  by  his  mother;  then 
his  other  relations ;  then  the  poor  of  his  own 
town  and  neighbourhood ;  then  the  poor  of 
the  land  of  Israel,  who  take  precedence  over 
those  belonging  to  any  other  countxy. 

Conformably  with  tiliese  exalted  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  alms^ving,  it  is  said,  that 
when  a  man  discovers  that  his  income  is 
decreasing,  he  should  give  more  alms;  for 
he  who  continues  to  give  with  liboal  hand, 
notwitihstanding  his  own  increasinp;  necessity, 
is  safe  from  the  judgment  (punishment)  of 
Gehenna.J  Again,  charity  is  represented  as 
saving  not  only  from  Gehenna,  but  fiom 
sudden  death  as  welL§  And,  once  more,l|  a 
heathen  king  asked  Rabbi  Khiva  why  God 
Himself  did  not  provide  for  the  poor.  To 
whom  he  replied,  that  God  in  his  mercy 
bestowed  upon  us  the  privilege  of  providing 
for  the  wants  of  the  needy,  so  that  by  these 
acts  of  benevolence  we  might  be  delivered 
from  the  pains  of  Gehenna. 

Those  also  who  are  diligent  in  visiting  the 
sick  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  their  kmdly 
nunistiations  are  reckoned  by  the  Rabbis 
among  the  things  that  will  save  them  from 
Geheima.f  Immense  stress  is  laid  upon  this 
duty,  which  belongs,  like  alms-giving,  to  all 
classes — the  highest  and  lowest  being  equally 
included  under  its  obligation. 

The  sick  visit,  it  should  be  observed,  if  it 
is  to  avail  in  helping  the  visitor  to  escape 
Gehenna,  must  not  be  allowed  to  degenerate 
into  a  mere  call ;  neither  must  it  be  performed 
in  a  desultory  and  aimless  manner.  Certain 
fixed  rules  are  to  be  remembered.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  visit  must  not  be  made  during 
the  first  three  hours  of  the  day ;  for  then  the 
patient  is  supposed  to  be  at  his  best,  and  the 
visitor  may  possibly  neglect  to  pray  for  his 
recovery.  Neither  must  it  be  paid  during 
the  last  three  hours  of  the  day ;  for  then  the 
sick  man  is  usually  at  his  worst,  and  the 
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friendly  visitor  may  be  led  into  despairing  of 
his  getting  better.  Then,  again,  prayer  is 
an  indispensable  accompaniment  of  the  vi^t, 
and  it  must  be  prayer  not  only  for  the  sick 
man  himself,  but  for  all  the  sick  of  Israel, 
wherever  they  may  be.  I^t  this  be  omitted, 
and  the  visit  goes  for  nothing,  so  far  as  merit 
is  concerned.  While  praymg  in  the  ack 
chamber,  the  visitor  may  use  any  language 
he  pleases — latitude  being  allowed  him  for 
disguising  his  petition  in  words  which  the 
patient  does  not  understand,  so  as  not  need- 
lessly to  alarm  him  with  a  sense  of  his 
danger.  If,  however,  he  prays  anywhere 
else,  he  has  no  choice  but  to  use  the  sacred 
tongue  (Hebrew).  On  the  Sabbath,  larajrer 
for  the  sick  is  not  allowed,  the  idea  being 
that  such  an  act  of  devotion  woukl  interfere 
with  the  calm  enjoyment  of  the  day  of  rest. 
On  quitting  the  room,  the  visitor  must  say, 
"  Sabbath  is  a  safe-guard  against  harm,  and 
a  speedy  healing  will  come."*  Should  the 
nek  man  actually  be  jn  extrooities,  care 
must  be  taken  that  he  is  not  left  alone  for  an 
instant  By-standeis  may  not  touch  him— 
this  is  strictly  prohibited — but  they  are  to 
remain,  for  the  sake  of  company,  so  that  his 
soul  should  not  depart  alone.  They  must 
then  make  haste  to  pour  away  every  drop  of 
water  in  the  house,  and  neighbours  must 
run  to  empty  their  jugs  and  basins.  Popular 
superstition  explains  this  ceremonial  on  the 
ground  that  the  Angel  of  Death  washes  his 
sword  in  water  after  he  has  dispatched  his 
victim ;  but  it  is  more  likely  to  rest  on  the 
well-known  aversion  of  the  Jews  to  communi- 
cate the  intelligence  by  word  of  mouth,  and 
their  preference  to  spread  the  tidings  by  a 
sign. 

Poverty  is  also  a  great  safe-guard  against 
the  place  of  future  torment.  It  is  comforting 
to  be  assured  that  the  afflictions  which  the 
poor  suffer  here  are  like  an  angel  who  puUs 
them  forcibly  away  from  the  judgment  of 
Gehenna.| 

Riches,  on  the  other  hand,  bring  their  own 
special  peril.  The  Talmud  J  pronounces  that 
they  who  are  possessed  in  abundance  of  this 
world's  goods  are  far  more  likely  th.Tn  the 
poor  to  become  inmates  of  Gehenna,  unless, 
as  it  adds,  they  have  learnt  to  apply  th^ 
properly.  But  in  any  case  wealth  is  treated 
as  a  snare,  and  the  warning  against  its 
accumulation  is  clenched  by  the  declaraooo 
that  the  rich  and  prosperous  inhabitants  oi 
Babylon  have  all  passed  away  into  the  realms 
of  torment 
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Among  the  candidates  for  Gehenna  are 
reckoned  the  following :  ♦ — 

1.  He  who  commits  adultery. 

2.  He  who  publicly  puts  bis  feUow^man  to 
shame. 

3.  He  who  applies  to  any  one  a  nif^name 
of  reproach. 

After  reference  to  the  history  of  Ahab  and 
Jezebel,  it  is  further -said  that  he  who  follows 
the  counsel  of  his  wife  is  sure  to  ML  into 
Gehenna. 

Ladies,  it  is  plain,  do  not  stand  in  high 
favour  with  the  sages,  or  it  would  scarcely 
have  been  laid  down  by  one  of  the  most 
honourable  of  their  number  f  that  he  who 
multiplies  words  with  women  cannot  escape 
heU. 

Passages  like  these,  by  no  means  few  and 
far  between,  suggest  the  idea  that  the  Rabbis 
were  well  hen-pecked  at  home,  and  revenged 
themselves  with  sulky  insinuations  against 
the  whole  of  womankind.  It  is  quite  a 
pleasant  exception  when  they  have  a  good 
word  to  say  of  any  daughto:  of  Eve. 

Then,  again,  there  are  four  things  speci- 
fied, any  one  of  whidi  if  a  man  does,  he  not 
only  receives  punishment  in  this  world,  but 
is  sure  of  Gehenna  in  the  next  They  are 
given  as  follows  :J — 

1.  Strange  service  (worship  of  idols). 

2.  Uncovering  shame  (adultery).$ 

3.  Shedding  blood  (murder). 

4.  Evil  tongue  (slander). 

This  last,  let  it  be  noted  for  the  warning 
of  a  censorious  generation,  is  the  deadliest 
of  aU. 

The  ambitious  and  proud  are  special  can- 
didates for  Gehenna.|| 

So,  too,  is  the  teacher  who  instructs  an 
mimothy  pupil  in  the  mysteries  of  the  law,^ 
where,  it  i^ould  be  observed,  that  the  main 
unworthiness  of  the  pupil  is  held  to  consist 
in  his  being  a  Gentile. 

The  bold  in  speech — a  Rabbinical  form  of 
expression  for  indecent  talkers — are  sure  of 
their  portiom  in  the  place  of  torment.  For 
such  as  these  Gehenna  is  deepened.** 

lliose  that  have  violated  the  laws  against 
usury  are  not  only  condemned  to  Gehenna, 
but  are  condemned,  in  addition,  to  devour 
thdr  own  flesktt  And  here  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  Rabbinical  ordinances 
against  usury  are  not  levelled  against  taking  a 
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higher  rate  of  interest  than  law  and  custom 
allow,  but  against  taking  ixny  inierest  at  all. 
This  is  strictly  forbidden.  Even  returning 
thanks  for  a  favour  is  looked  upon  with 
suspicion. 

Certain  persons  are  also  named,*  as  having 
no  share  m  the  future  world — ^which  is  the 
Rabbinical  way  of  saying  that  they  are  con- 
demned to  Gehenna  for  ever.  . 

X.  The  generation  of  the  Flood. 

2.  The  generation  of  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

3.  The  men  of  Sodom. 

4.  The  ^ies  who  toought  back  the  evil 
report. 

5.  The  Israelites  1^0  perished  in  the  wil- 
derness. 

6.  The  congregation  of  Korah. 

It  is  furthermore  saidf  that  "four  com- 
panies," or  sets,  "  of  men,"  wiU  never  see  the 
face  of  the  Shechinah. 

1 .  The  company  <£  scomers. 

2.  The  company  of  liars. 

3.  The  company  of  flatterers. 

4.  The  company  of  evil  speakers. 

For  these  the  punishment  of  Gehenna  is 
everlasting.  $ 

"  But  is  not  all  this,"  it  may  be  asked,  "  the 
accretion  of  modem  days?  Did  the  older 
Jews  believe  in  a  place  of  torment?  And,  if 
so,  what  were  their  ideas  of  the  kmd  of 
punishment  specially  reserved  for  the  un- 
godly?" 

The  answer  to  these  questions — natural 
enough,  perhaps,  considering  the  flippancy 
with  whidi  nineteenth-century  Israelites  allow 
themselves  to  write  and  speak  about  the 
teiTors  of  the  world  to  come — ^it  may  be 
replied  that  all,  or  very  nearly  all,  that  appears 
in  this  paper  has  been  drawn  £rom  authorities 
whos6  date  stretches  no  lower  down  than 
200  A.D.— that  is  to  say,  from  the  Talmud 
itself.  When  it  is  remembered  that  this 
gigantic  deposit  of  Rabbinical  learning  claims 
to  embody— and,  for  all  that  can  be  shown 
to  the  contrary,  most  likely  does  embody — 
carefully  guarded  traditions  of  the  Jewish 
race,  reaching  upwards  to  Sinai,  it  is  plain 
that  whatever  it  may  deliver  on  matters 
of  doctrine  must  have  been  well-established 
articles  of  faith.  That  it  speaks  decisively  on 
the  subject  of  Gehenna  has  been  already 
shown.  It  makes  out  that  its  terrors  were 
clearly  revealed  to  Adam,  for,  when  the  great 
father  of  the  human  race  parted  from  his  wife 
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for  a  bundled  and  thirty  years— as  the  best 
Jewish  tuithorities  are  unanimous  in  saying 
that  he  was — he  did  so,  as  the  Talmud  re- 
latesy  because  he  would  not  beget  children 
who  mi^t  be  doomed  to  Gehenna.*  Abraham 
clearly  foresaw  the  horrors  of  the  place  of 
future  torment,  for  when  the  event  happened 
which  is  described  in  Genesis  xv.  17 — the 
burning  lamp  passing  between  the  pieces  of 
his  sacrifice—God  revealed  to  him, 

1.  Gehenna. 

2.  The  bondage  of  Egypt  (including  the 
captivity  and  dispersion). 

3.  The  giving  of  the  law. 

4.  The  Holy  Temple. 

And  comforted  him  with  the  assurance  that 
if  his  children  should  cleave  faitUtdly  to  the 
last  two,  they  should  be  delivered  from  the 
former  two.T  Isaac  was  conscious  of  the 
terrors  of  Gehenna,  for  when  it  is  said  of  him 
(Gen.  xxvii.  33)  that  "he  trembled  very 
exceedingly,"  it  was  because  Esau  his  son 
brought  widi  him  into  the  room  some  of  the 
heated  vapours  of  hell.J  Joseph  had  the 
fear  of  this  place  before  his  eyes  when 
Potiphar's  wife  solicited  him  day  by  day,  and 
he  hearkened  not  unto  her,  to  lie  by  her,  or 


•  Iroven. 
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to  be  with  her,"  •  where  the  Medrash  points 
out  that  "  to  be  with  her,"  which  seems  some- 
what superfluously  added  to  the  words  "  to 
lie  mih  her,"  really  means  tJiat  he  reftised 
her  company  here,  that  he  might  not  6e  with 
hereafter  in  Grehenna.  And  so  on  with 
Moses,  David,  and  the  prophets.  Extracts 
might  easily  be  given  showing  that  they  are 
credited  by  Talraudical  writers  with  the  fullest 
knowledge  of  the  punishment  laid  up  for  the 
ungodly  m  a  future  world.  That  these  stories 
areoflen  very  little  more  than  fantastical  legends 
may  be  true  enough.  They  may  offer  nothing, 
perhaps,  which  will  commend  itself  to  modem 
minds;  nay,  more,  they  may  be  rejected 
by  a  large  number  even  tA  the  Jews.  But 
ik&  does  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  theii 
special  value,  as  evidence  of  what  was  firmly 
believed  among  Israelites  when  the  Tahnud 
was  written,  and  had  been  received  and  be- 
lieved by  the  wisest  ,of  their  race  for  hundreds 
of  years  before  the  floating  traditions  of 
Babylon  were  finally  fixed  in  writing.  ^Vhat- 
ever  else  may  be  said  of  them,  the  earlier 
Rabbis  certainly  cannot  be  claimed  as  ad* 
herents  of  those  who  would  cast  suspiciou 
upon  the  terrors  of  Gehenna. 


*  Gea.  xxxix.  lo. 


A  BATTLE-SONG   OF  FAITH. 

"  Wft       kaowB  and  bdisfcd      Im  fluit  Ood  batb  to  as," 
"  Wa  bftn  fellowdiip  One  with  anodier." 


T  ESUS,  Son  of  God !  we  do  unite, 
J     We  are  come  together  unto  Thee  ; 
There  is  no  division  in  the  lij^t. 
No  confusion  in  the  truth  we  see. 

There  is  love  for  us  where  all  is  clear. 
Nothing  tarnished  with  a  thought  of  ours, 

ix>ve  in  heaven  that  holds  the  sceptre  here 
Over  prindpalities  and  powers. 

Iiet  die  blessing  in  its  heig^  discerned 
Shine  around  our  footsteps  as  it  can ; 

Make  the  love  of  God,  to  God  returned. 
Fruitful  in  Heat  love  of  man  to  man. 

We  have  known  it  in  our  hearts,  and  trust 
All  we  are  to  its  unbounded  sway ; 

We  can  give  it  room  in  us  to  thrust 
That  which  questions  it  disgraced  away. 

Let  us  stand  against  an  alien  host  1 
Let  us  man£  &e  Lord's  own  way  aIon£  1 


He  baptizes  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
And  His  army  is  exceeding  strong. 

Jesus,  Son  of  Man  and  King  of  kings  ! 

Make  Thy  Bride  a  glory  to  Thy  Name ; 
Beautify  her  with  Hiy  perfect  diiugs, 

In  the  midst  of  all  they  put  to  shame. 

Where  the  great  divider  keeps  his  guard. 
Mid  the  shadows  deep  and  tdrcl^  dim, 

Win  for  her  the  treasure  he  luis  marred, 
Make  her  brightness  terrible  to  him. 

Be  Thy  diverse  word  in  concord  done ! 

It  is  Thine  whichever  way  it  call ; 
And  we  gather  to  the  love  of  One, 

Each  against  the  enemy  of  all. 

Keep  us  eye  to  eye  and  heart  to  heart, 
Valiant  for  the  enarcling  light  we  see ; 

Scattering  darkness,  even  where  we  part, 
By  the  harmony '  of  lifi:  m  Thee. 
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ON  a  bleak  November  Monday  morning, 
we  met  Miss  Clugston  by  appointment  at 
the  railway  station  in  Glasgow,  to  go  with  her 
to  Dunoon,  and  see  the  Convalescent  Homes, 
with  which  she  is  so  honourably  connected. 
On  the  previous  Saturday,  we  had  met  her  at 
the  house  of  a  friend  on  the  beautiful  banks 
of  Loch  Lomond — a  sort  of  earthly  Paradise, 
where  nature  and  art  have  combined  so  effec- 
tually to  banish  the  disagreeables  of  life  that 
one  might  almost  have  forgot  that  the  world 
was  full  of  misery  and  desolation.  From 
Miss  Clugston  herself  we  got  there  the  story 


of  her  life  and  the  story  of  her  work ;  and  as 
^e  had  previously  made  ourselves  acquainted 
with  a  goodly  supply  of  papers  and  pamphlets, 
we  felt  that  we  were  tolerably  well  prepared 
for  the  duties  of  historian.  All  that  seemed 
to  be  wanting  was  a  visit  to  one  of  the  insti- 
tutions which  her  active  spirit  had  called  into 
existence ;  and  as  the  Convalescent  Homes 
at  Dunoon  were  the  chief  trophy  of  her  phi- 
lanthropy, it  was  in  that  direction  that  we 
naturally  turned.  If  the  vis  inertuB  of  the 
natural  man  had  offered  any  opposition  to 
this  visit,  such  opposition  could  not  have 
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Stood  for  one  moment  against  the  overwhelm- 
ing kindness  and  cordiality  with  which  Miss 
Clugston  herself  gave  the  invitation  and  offered 
to  be  our  guide.  It  was  settled  in  a  trice  that 
we  were  to  go  on  Monday  to  Dunoon, 
although  we  were  well  aware  that  in  winter, 
when  the  Homes  are  not  full,  and  the 
weather  is  seldom  bright,  they  could  not  be 
seen  to  much  advantage. 

We  spent  the  intervening  Sunday  in  Glas- 
gow, partly  in  ministering  to  two  young  but 
overflowing  congregations,  full  of  life  and 
ardour  in  the  service  of  God,  and  partly  in 
speaking  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  gather- 
ings of  people  we  have  ever  seen,  assembled 
in  the  Drill-hall,  near  the  Glasgow  Green. 

IV.  K.S. 


Some  of  our  readers  have  heard  of  the  Tent 
and  the  Sunday-morning  breakfast  for  waifs 
and  wanderers  set  up  last  summer  on  the 
Green,  under  the  auspices  of  some  of  the  young 
men  who  had  received  benefit  at  the  Moody- 
and-Sankey  meetings.  That  institution  has 
been  wonderfully  successful.  The  Tent  having 
been  struck  for  the  winter,  the  meetings  were 
transferred  to  the  Drill-hall,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  Sunday  in  question  some  eighteen 
hundred  of  the  homeless  and  churchless 
received  their  breakfast  there.  Invited  to , 
return  in  the  evening,  solely  to  sing  hymns, 
join  in  prayer,  and  hear  addresses,  there  were 
present,  we  should  suppose,  two  thousand 
souls.    Never  had  we  seen  such  a  gathering 
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of  the  unwashed.  Anything  more  unconven- 
tional could  not  have  been  conceived.  And 
with  wliat  fresh  and  living  interest  the  poor 
creatures  listened  to  the  stoiy  of  the  brazen 
serpent  and  its  wonderful  New  Testament 
analogue  I  It  would  be  worth  while,  and 
perhaps  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  for 
such  a  meeting,  to  go  over,  one  by  one,  night 
affer  night,  the  wonderful  stories  of  the  Bible, 
and  just  hint  at  their  lessons;  for  even  the 
shrivelled  old  women,  and  grey-haired  men 
with  the  desperately  keen  and  searching  looks, 
are  babes  in  Bible  knowledge,  and  listen  with 
all  the  wondering  interest  of  a  child. 

Monday  morning  followed,  grim,  wet,  and 
cold.  We  could  have  wished  for  a  brighter 
sky,  but  every  one  who  has  not  learned  to 
make  the  best  of  the  weather,  or  who  fancies 
that  anything  is  to  be  made  of  ^mbling  at 
it,  has  made  little  progress  philosof^y,  not 
to  say  Christianity.  It  must  be  owned  that 
even  the  gas-lamps  could  not  make  the 
gloomy  Dunlop  Street  station  look  bright, 
and  that  it  was  not  very  inspiriting,  as  the 
train  got  under  weigh,  to  look  out  on  a 
view  of  streaming  roofs  and  chimney  tops 
in  the  foreground,  and  impenetrable  mist 
around.  Neither  was  it  pleasant,  on  arriving 
at  Greenock,  to  fmd  that  the  train  and  the 
steamer  were  not  in  connection,  and  that  we 
should  have  to  wait  an  hour  for  the  latter. 
But  while  we  are  waiting,  may  we  not -re- 
hearse Miss  Clugston's  stor;-.  and  trace  the 
thread  of  Providence  that  led  her  to  the  work 
she  has  done  ?  Led  by  a  way  that  she  knew 
not,  she  has  had  marvellous  opportunities  of 
allaying  misery  and  doing  good  to  her  suffer- 
ing brothers  and  sisters ;  and  she  has  nobly 
improved  these  opportunities,  till  her  name 
has  become  a  symbol  to  denote  what  one 
earnest  woman  can  do,  when  her  heart  is 
warmed  by  the  love  of  Christ,  and  her  work 
is  done  in  faith  and  prayer. 

The  6rst  nine  years  of  her  life  (we  borrow 
from  one  of  her  printed  papers)  were  spent-in 
the  midst  of  the  working  classes,  and  when 
too  young  to  understand  soirow  herself,  her 
heart  was  trained  to  sympathy  by  parents 
whose  delight  it  was  to  minister  to  the  poor 
and  afflicted.  The  next  nine  were  spent  in 
sickness  and  great  bodily  suffering,  but  in  the 
enjoyment  of  what  enabled  her  to  understand 
the  mercies  and  kindness  which  the  heart 
craves  in  sickness,  and  how  desolate  a  sick- 
bed is  ^vithout  them.  The  third  nine  were 
spent  in  a  country  village,  where  her  father 
employed  in  business  a  large  number  of  work- 
people. The  relations  between  them  were 
very  friendly;  the  master's  family  were  the 


friends  of  the  men,  and  bonds  of  sjonpathy 
drew  them  together,  especially  in  times  <rf 
sickness  and  death,  forming  a  tie  very  dif- 
fenent  indeed  from  the  "  cash-nexus  "  of  Mr. 
Carlyle.    Surely  these  days  will  come  back 
again  ?   It  is  surely  not  the  last  time  that  the 
daughter  of  an  employer  will  have  gone  to 
the  death-bed  of  a  village  patriarch,  and  on 
asking  what  act  of  kindness  she  can  do  for 
him  when  his  end  is  so  near,  receive  for 
answer,  '*  Come  doon  the  nicht,  and  sing 
wi'  me  the  psalm,  and  hae  the  family  tryst, 
just  like  what  we  used  to  dae  doon  yonder." 
The  song  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  sung  by  one 
who  had  a  pleasant  voice  and  a  tender  heart, 
sung  by  the  master's  daughter  as  the  aged 
servant  was  passing  through  the  stream,  and 
welcomed  by  him  because  it  recalled  so  many 
occasions  of  sweet,  united  devotion  among 
them  all — one  can  understand  something  of 
the  feelings  and  the  relations  which  it  sig- 
nified.    It  had  been  the  practice  in  Mr. 
Clugston's  work  to  begin  the  day  with  the 
worship  of  God,  his  daughter  taking  charge  , 
of  the  women.    The  eflect  appeared  when 
his  own  time  came  to  depart.    For  a  whole  | 
week  the  people  held  nightly  meetings  for 
prayer,  that,  if  it  were  possible,  the  cup  , 
might  pass  from  the  family,  and  when  it  I 
appeared  that  it  was  not  possible,  they  met 
to  pray  that  their  master  might  get  grace  [i 
to  die.    That  prayer-meeting  sunk  deep  into  i. 
the  daughter's  heart.   It  revealed  to  her  a  ' 
something  in  the  working-dasses  that  filled  • 
her  with  sympathy  for  their  troubles  and  ,j 
burdens,  and  it  urged  her  to  labour  as  I' 
hard  as  ever  she  could  for  those  who  in  her  i 
hour  of  need  had  prayed  for  her  dear  and  | 
dying.    We  need  not  wonder  that  a  philan-  j 
tliropy  fed  from  heaven  by  the  love  of  Christ,  [l 
and  fed  from  earth  by  the  grateful  remem-  ; 
brance  of  deep  kindness  received  under  the 
shadow  of  death,  should  have  mthstood  no  ; 
common  strain,  and  achieved  no  common  , 
results. 

In  the  great  city  of  Glasgow,  to  which  the 
change  in  her  home  has  brought  her.  Miss  | 
Clugston  finds  scope  for  her  Christian  activity 
in  visiting  the  jail.   On  her  experiences  there 
we  do  not  dwell.    It  happened,  as  we  say, 
that  a  prisoner  in  whom  aie  was  interested 
had  to  go  to  the  Infirmary,  and  in  following  | 
her  Miss  Clugston  got  introduced  to  that  in-  i 
stitution.  Two  things  in  particular  struck  her  [ 
in  the  arrangements  of  the  hospital  as  de- 
manding a  remedy.    She  was  struck  witli  the  I 
great  want  of  Christian  women  to  visit  the  j 
wards  as  a  labour  of  love,  and  perfomi, 
among  the  poor,  lonely  ^^^^there,  those   e  I 
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I  kind  and  mnch-prized  services  which  only 
I  women  know  how  to  render  to  the  sick.  She 
'  was  struck,  too,  with  the  want  of  sufficient 
^  dothing  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  patients 
when  they  were  dismissed  from  the  hospital. 
Sickness  and  the  consequent  want  of  wages 
,  had  probably  obliged  them  to  part  with  such 
under-clothing  as  they  had  before  seeking  ad- 
mission, and  although  they  were  provided 
with  flannels  and  what  else  they  needed 
'  during  the  time  they  were  there,  they  had  to 
j  leave  in  nothing  better  than  the  thin  worn 
rags  in  which  they  had  come.  Miss  Clugston 
set  herself  to  remedy  both  these  wants.  The 
I  first  could  not  be  done  in  a  day.    It  de- 
manded the  formation  of  a  new  habit,  the 
infusion,  we  may  say,  of  a  new  wpmU  When- 
!  ever  Miss  Clugston  has  had  the  chance,  she 
i  I  has  generously  and  fearlessly  made  her  appeal 
I  to  Christian  ladies  to  come  personally  to  the 
help  of  the  sick  and  suffering. 

"  O  ye  who  dwell  in  your  cdled  houses,  whose 
!  sick  ones  are  or  ever  were  attended  with  a  mother's 
care,  restored  hy  a  Other's  boim^,  and  watehed  ovsr 
by  a  sister's  eye,  to  catch,  it  might  be,  the  very 
glimpse  of  desire  before  expressed,  can  yon  hear  of 
such  lonely  pilgrims  on  the  world's  highway  and  be 
munoved  ?  "^^en  you  and  they  stand  together  at 
the  dread  tribunal,  will  it  be  that  a  recognising 
Saviour  will  welcome  these  as  bis  poor  and  needy 
ones,  and  that  von  shall  bat  hear  the  awfiJ  doom 
whose  preface  is,  <  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  to 
these  P  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  i^orant  mind 
should  be  pr^ndiced  against  the  hospital,  for  even 
with  all  its  wise  and  good  provision  there  is  to  human 
hearts  something  reveltin^  in  lying  down  among 
strangers,  it  may  be  to  die,  or  to  repose  next  the 
dying;  bat  it  does  astonish  me  that  ladies  who  are 
mgbUy  in  the  drawing-room,  meetingwith  and  sitting 
next  to  medical  men  who  have  but  left  the  fever 
couch  at  other  malignant  troubles,  ahould  experience 
not  even  a  shudder  at  this  encoanter,  and  should  re- 
main imperturbable  to  all  entreaties  to  visit  the  two 
hundred  sick  and  lonely  ones  who  are  ever  in  need  of 
a  comforting,  soothing  word." 

But  Miss  Clugston  has  been  alert  to  prac- 
tise other  methods  than  that  of  rhetorical 
appeals  for  drawing  Christian  ladies  of  leisure 
to  v^t  tile  sick  in  the  hospital.  Her  great 
art  is  to  tell  what  she  has  seen  and  heard. 
When  addressing  her  sex  by  word  of  mouth 
or  by  letter,  her  favourite  method  is  to  con- 
duct them  into  the  wards,  and  bid  them  study 
the  cases.  It  is  difiicult  to  select  a  few  of 
her  cases  by  way  of  sample.  What  we  like 
most  is  the  thoughtful  way  in  which  she 
seems  to  minister  alike  for  body  and  soul.  "  In 
the  comer  of  a  large  ward  lies  a  witliered  leaf 
— a  young  man  dying  alonebehind  the  green 
screen.  '  Ah,  lady,'  he  said,  '  I  like  ye  weel, 
for  ye  hae  a  Idnd  heart  and  a  gentle  han'. 
lady,  I  was  weel  brocht  up,  for  I  lived  in  a 
quiet  einmtry  part,  awa'  about  I.aDrick  way, 


and  I  had  godly  parents,  and  was  learnt  to  < 
fear  God.  But  &en,  lady,  I  cam*  awa'  to  a  ; 
toon,  and  like  ither  jroung  anes  I  got  foolish 
— and  noo — and  noo — and  noo — I'm  on  a 
bed  o'  sickness,  just  between  time  and  eter- 
nity.' I  told  him  in  gentle  words  that  even 
now  there  was  hope  for  him,  and  that  the 
God  of  his  youth  would  not  cast  him  off;  and 
as  I  rose  from  my  knees,  his  face  lighted  up, 
and  with  a  convulsive  effort,  he  said,  *  Dear 
lady,  a  thousand  thanks  for  your  kind  word 
and  your  kind  prayer.' " 

We  can  onl^  refer  briefly  to  cases  like  that 
of  the  poor  miltgirl  with  the  frightful  cough, 
telling  her  visitor,  "  I'm  no  like  to  get  better, 
and  I'm  keen  to  get  hame.  I'm  no  fit  to 
gang,  but  my  faither  will  carry  me."  The  old 
man  of  seventy  telling  how  all  his  &mily  were 
away,  but  there  was  one  yet  that  cared  for 
him,  but  she  was  blind,  and  married  to  a 
blind  man,  and  had  said  to  him,  "  O  faither, 
it's  saxteen  years  sin'  I  saw  you,  but  I  ken 
your  voice,  and  I'm  muckle  concerned  about 
ye.  In  the  course  o*  nature  ye  canna  last 
lang  here,  faither,  and  oh,  seek  a  mansion 
that's  aboon,  and  just  come  as  ye  are ;  He's 
willin',  wantin'  to  receive  you — He'll  no  cast 
ye  out."  Or  the  case  of  the  young  man, 
struck  down  by  a  railway  accident,  and  con- 
gratulating himself  that  though  "he  didna 
ken  how  he  did  it,  he  saved  the  auld  man 
next  him  just  as  the  train  was  comin*  foirit." 
There  are  few  hospital  cases  that  have  not 
some  element  of  interest ;  even  the  most  tm- 
gainly  make  their  mark  in  the  end. 

Where  a  good  example  has  been  set,  Miss 
Qugston  knows  how  to  turn  it  to  account. 
Visiting  the  Putney  Hospital  for  Incurables, 
she  sees  a  beautiful  illuminated  text  on  the 
wall — "Afe  they  not  all  ministering  spirits 
sent  forth  to  minister  to  the  heirs  of  salva- 
tion ?"  On  asking  who  sent  it,  she  is  told,  "  It 
was  Madame  Goldschmidt ;  she  often  comes 
to  sing  to  us."  "  Oh,  wiiat  a  message  from 
heaven  to  the  fair  sex  who  are  thus  gifted  !" 
The  kindness  of  Mr.  Huth,  treasure-  to  that 
hospital,  is  specially  dwelt  on.  "He  visits  die 
people  every  Wednesday  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  in  what  way  he,  from  his  personal 
resources,  can  minister  to  them.  He  had  a 
dear  child  for  whom,  in  an  unlooked-for  hour, 
the  Good  Shepherd  came,  and  I  venture  to 
think,  as  Mr.  Power,  in  one  of  his  tracts,  so 
touchingly  describes  it,  that  dear  one  still 
living  in  the  chamber  called  memory,  is  ever 
saying,  *  Father,  be  kind  to  all  little  diildren, 
for  his  sake  who  is  always  kind  to  us ;  and 
for  our  sake  too.  Father,  give  thesa  flowersi 
to  take  back  to  the  cr(gf^^$ct9ipi;,:«t@(M 
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them  a  kiss  ;  for  we  children  love  flowers  and 
kisses.'  I  found,  among  countless  gifts  from 
this  dear  smitten  iather,  an  organ  to  soo^e 
the  poor  folks  by  its  solemn  strains ;  on  each 
bed  a  small  eideriiovm  quilt,  to  be  light  and 
warm  for  their  feeble  frames;  and  a  gross 
"bottles  of  Eau  de  Cologne,  sent  for  their 
refreshing,  to  be  replenished  when  they  are 
finished.  The  rosewater  system  in  prisons 
may  be  contended  against,  but  surely  to  one 
who  has  this  world's  goods,  this  is  a  *  seeing 
his  brother  have  need,'  and  an  *  opening  of 
his  bowels  of  compassion  to  him.'  I  pray 
God  that  in  his  own  time  of  distress  his  own 
bed  may  all  be  made  soft." 

We  must  not  omit  to  tell  of  the  savour  of  Dr. 
Guthrie's  visit  which  Miss  Clugston  found  in 
Putney  Hospital.  Several  of  patients  re- 
membered his  words  of  Christian  counsel  and 
tender interrat.  Toabedriddenwoman,whose 
bed  was  hung  round  with  texts,  the  remark 
was  made,  "  You  are  aware,  dear  friend,  that 
dear  Dr.  Guthrie  is  home  now."  "  Yes,  my 
dear,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  know  that,  and 
whenever  his  work  in  us  and  by  us  and 
through  us  is  over,  we'll  get  home  too." 

The  other  want  of  the  hospital,  the  want  of 
clothes  for  out-going  patients,  was  more  easily 
supplied.  A  Dorcas  Society  was  instituted, 
and  arrangements  wer<e  made  wliich  were 
crowned  with  complete  success.  Cash  and 
clothes  are  easy  to  be  ^ot  compared  with 
personal  service;  yet  it  is  neither  cash  nor 
clothes,  but  personal  service  that  the  Lord 
promises  to  reward.  The  making  of  clothes 
is  all  very  good,  but  the  divine  word  is, 
"  Naked,  and  ye  clothed  me."  Not  but  that 
many  who  have  made  or  furnished  the 
clothes  have  come  into  personal  contact  with 
the  objects  of  their  charity.  Doubtless  they 
have,  and  doubtless  the  one  has  paved  the 
way  for  the  other;  certainly  the  process  in 
ordinary  cases  is  incomplete  till  this  personal 
contact  has  been  attained. 

But  though  Christian  kindness  and  counsel 
within  the  hospital,  and  comfortable  clothing 
on  quitting  it,  are  veiy  essential  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  hospital  itself,  there-  is  some- 
thing more,  when  the  parients  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  getting  well,  that  serves  wonderfully  to 
expedite  the  process ;  and  this  is  Convales- 
cent Homes.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the 
need  for  them  ;  it  is  acknowledged  now.  Like 
other  good  propositions,  it  had  to  fight  its 
way  into  existence ;  but,  happily,  it  is  now 
past  the  fighting  stage.  Miss  Clugston  is  one 
of  those  who  are  not  content  witli  thinking 
that  a  thing  ought  to  be,  she  doe's  not  rest 
till  it  actually  is.  The  Bothwell  Homes,  as  an 


appendage  to  the  Glasgow  Infirmary,  owed  , 
their  origin  to  her  zeal.  They  have  now  been  j 
removed  to  Lenzie  Junction,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  her  own  residence,  though  not 
specially  under  her  charge.  They  are  affiliated 
to  the  Infirmary,  and  the  class  of  patients  for 
whom  exclusively  they  are  adapted  are  tiiose 
who  have  been  treated  there. 

But  infirmary  patients  are  not  the  only 
class  who  need  Convalescent  Homes.  The 
next  project  that  seized  hold  of.  Miss  Clug- 
ston was  to  have  Homes  for  respectable  mem- 
bers of  the  working  classes,  male  and  female, 
for  whom  either  after  an  illness  at  home,  or 
when  they  were  suffering  firora  delicate  health, 
a  few  weeksin  a  Convalescent  Home  might  be 
of  the  utmost  avail.  This  gave  rise  to  the 
Dunoon  project.  Miss  Clugston's  ideas  were 
getting  larger,  and  the  Dunoon  establishment 
is  the  largest  result  as  yet— it  will  not  be  so 
long — of  her  feith  and  charity. 

Qur  steamer  is  now  skirting  the  Argyllshire 
coast,  and  the  castle  and  church,  looming 
through  the  mist,  tell  us  that  we  are  Hear- 
ing Dunoon.  The  blind  fiddler  on  board 
has  been  winding  up  his  performance  with 
Sankey's  hymns,  and  just  as  he  is  bidding  us 

"  niiik  of  tUe  Home  over  there," 

Miss  Qugston  taps  us  on  the  shoulder,  and 
bids  us  look  at  its  earthly  type.  It  can 
hardly  be  said  tchday  to  lie  "  by  the  side  of 
a  river  of  light,"  but  dou'btless  the  water  is 
sometimes  bright  and  heavenly.  A  whole 
troop  of  inmates  from  the  Home  are  meeting 
us  on  the  pier.  A  hearty  cheer  sounds  out  as 
Miss  Clugston's  radiant  face  beams  upon 
them.  A  ready  word  of  inquiry  for  every  one 
shows  the  tenderness  of  her  interest  and  the 
secret  of  her  power.  Breaking  away  from 
them,  she  apologizes  for  the  bustle,  asking  us 
in  native  dialect, "  Was  there  ever  an  old  maid 
with  so  many  bairns  to  meet  her  at  the 
boat?" 

The  Dunoon  Home,  or  rather  Homes  for 
Convalescents,  (for  there  are  two  of  them) 
came  into  operation  about  five  years  ago.  ' 
The  large  Home,  as  it  is  called,  was  built  for  I 
a  Hydropathic  Establishment    It  is  a  hand- 
some, substantial  building,  originally  contain- 
ing room  for  a  hundred  beds,  and  now,  a  storey 
having  been  added  over  part  of  it,  for  one 
hundred  andforty.  The  establishment  of  baths 
is  most  complete.    In  consequence  of  the 
death  of  the  owner,  and  the  abandonment  of 
the  plan  of  a  hydropathic  establishment,  it 
came  into  the  marked  and  was  purdused  for  Jl 
j^5,ooo.  This  was  less  thftT^jy^t^VeggfeOJ 
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I  cost,  and  it  was  considered  that  Miss  Clug- 
I  stoD  had  made  an  esccellent  bargain.  A 
,  smaller  and  older  house  was  at  first  intended 
^  for  a  superior  class  of  patients.  But  it  was 
1  found  that  such  a  class  hardly  ever  presented 
themselves,  so  that  that  House  is  now  fitted 
up  for  night  acconmiodation  to  some  of  the 
patients  in  the  larger  Home.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable piece  of  ground  connected  with  the 
establishment,  affording  room  for  bowling- 
green  and  pleasure  walks.  The  circumstance 
of  the  house  having  been  erected  for  a  differ- 
ent purpose  gives  to  the  convalescents  a  more 
stylish  residence  than  they  would  probably 
hav&  had,  if  it  had  been  built  for  their 
use;  but  as  this  benefit  has  been  gained 
without  any  increase  of  cost,  we  may  a)n- 
gratulate  the  inmates  on  the  arrangement 
which  gives  them  a  dwelling  as  substantial 
and  comfortable  as  those  of  the  wealthier  in- 
habitants of  the  place. 

The  situation  of  the  house  is  very  pleasant. 
From  the  roof,  which  is  fiat  and  admits  of  the 
inmates  assembling  on  it,  five  counties  may 
be  seen  in  clear  weather,  with  the  broad 
frith  of  Clyde  flowing  through  them,  laving  its 
won  d  erful  shores  of  mountain  verdure.  Need 
I  we  describe  dining-room  and  dormitories  ?  or 
j   descend  into  kitchen  and  larder  ?  Enough 
I   to  say  that  all  arrangements  in  these  depart- 
i   ments  are  admirable,  and  that  the  superinten- 
[   dent  and  his  wife  are  treasures.   The  order 
'  of  the  house  is  perfect,  the  diet  plain  and 
I  generous,  the  tone  cheerful  and  Christian. 
I  One  of  the  arrangements  ivovides  a  small 
I   suite  of  rooms  for  a  Glasgow  city  missionary, 
and  every  Saturday,  one  of  these  excellent  men 
I  resorts  to  the  Home,  remains  till  Monday,  and 
presides  at  the  worship  of  the  establishment 
on  Sunday.    Then  there  is  a  children's  room, 
'   provided  by  the  children  of  Glasgow,  who 
subscribed  ^^310  to  furnish  accommoda- 
tion for  sickly  children  from  the  lanes  and 
alleys.  Employments  within  and  amusements 
'  without  are  provided,  especially  for  the  men, 
I  on  whose  h^ds  time  is  much  more  likelj^  to 
f  hang  heavy  when  th^  are  recovering  from 
;  sickness  than  it  commonly  does  in  the  case 
I  of  women. 

Since  1869,  when  these  Homes  were 
:  opened,  there  had  been  in  August  last,  5,249 
i  convalescentsadmitted,thenumberin  1873-74 
j  having  been  1,224.  Admission  is  limited  to 
I  those  who  are  really  convalescent,  after  sick- 
1  ness,  and  in  whose  case  there  is  a  presump- 
1  tion  that  a  brief  stay  in  such  a  home  will  tend 
i  to  the  restoration  of  health.  None  are  ad- 
mitted whose  circumstances  are  not  straitened. 
The  usual  inmates  are  respectable  working 


men  and  their  families,  and  to  such  the  bene- 
fit .afforded  is  remarkably  welcome.  It  is 
fotmd  that  the  cost  of  food  for  each  inmate 
is  about  a  shilling  a  day.  The  rule  for  admis- 
sion is,  that  every  subscriber  of  j£i  per 
annum,  or  donor  of  ^10,  may  give  an  admis- 
sion line  to  a  convalescent  for  three  weeks,  and 
if  it  be  a  suitable  person  he  (or  she)  is  admitted 
accordingly.  Should  it  be  desirable  that  their 
stay  be  prolonged  for  other  three  weeks,  they 
may  get  a  line  from  some  other  contributor 
of  a  pound,  and  so  on  from  time  to  time,  ac- 
cording, however,  as  the  state  of  the  house 
admits.  It  is  not  easy  to  convey  an  impression 
of  the  amount  of  good  done,  or  the  amount 
of  enjoyment  conferred,  by  this  means.  The 
rest  from  toil,  the  good  food  and  wholesome 
air,  the  kind  medical  oversight,  and  the  subtle 
but  powerful  genius  Ufd^  all,  with  God's  bless- 
ing, have  a  wonderful  influence;  even  imaginaF 
tion  fails  to  reckon  up  the  lives  that  have 
been  prolonged,  the  diseases  that  have  been 
extirpated,  the  agony  that  has  been  saved,  the 
tears  that  have  been  wiped  from  eyes  without 
number,  through  this  excellent  charity.  Some- 
times a  life  despaired  of  is  restored.  A  little 
fellow  named  Matthew  was  brought  to  the 
gate  by  his  father  with  the  sad  tale  that  the 
mother  had  just  died  of  consumption,  and  that 
the  boy  seemed  to  be  fast  following  in  her 
wake.  The  sharp  eyes,  backing  cough,  and 
crimson  cheek  of  the  boy  but  too  well  con- 
firmed die  father's  statement,  and  when  a 
vehement  hsemorrhage  set  in,  all  hope  seemed* 
to  fly.  Yet  Matthew  picked  up  in  the  Home, 
and  after  a  voyage  or  two  m  the  Mediter- 
ranean, gave  promise  of  being  a  strongman. 
Besides  the  tales  of  health  restored,  the  annals 
of  the  Home  are  rich  in  interesting  touches 
of  nature  on  its  pathetic  side,  as  well  as  me- 
morials of  Christian  worth  and  beauty.  Blind 
John,  an  old  Christian  man,  had  been  some 
weeks  in  the  Home  when  a  blind  young 
woman,  Mary,  came  to  it  from  Edinburgh. 
Putting  the  girl's  hand  into  the  old  man's. 
Miss  Clugston  said  to  him,  *'  You  two  will  be 
friends,  for  both  have  the  same  privation." 
They  spoke  of  how  they  became  blind,  and 
what  had  been  their  occupations  since  the 
light  ceased  to  come  to  them ;  and  then  the 
old  man,  putting  his  hand  on  the  maiden's 
shoulder,  said,  "  And  now,  my  dear  lassie,  I 
hope  you're  looking  aboon  to  the  bright  world, 
where  there's  nae  nicht,  and  where  they  need 
nae  candle."  Little  Fanny,  a  child  from 
Glasgow,  tells  a  touching  tale.  "  You  see, 
raa'm,  it  was  ane  0'  the  missionars  that  got 
me  doon.  I'm  in  consumption,  I  hae  beeni 
in  the  Infirmary,  thqj|^»^^Vgp@Ogle 


Saltcoats ;  but  the  doctor  says  I'm  in  con- 
sumption. My  mither's  lame,  and  gangs  on  a 
crutch,  and  we  live  at  the  tap  o'  the  High 
Street.  I  mak'  paper  bags ;  she  binds  shin 
and  gets  3^.  6d.  a  week,  and  whiles,  when  I 
work  till  twelve  at  night,  I  put  my  frock  tail 
o'er  my  head,  and  gang  hame  as  proud  as 
Punch  to  my  mither  with  47.  6d.  '  But  when 
I  carry  a  ream  0'  bags  on  the  street,  I  whiles 
faint,  for  ye  see  I  am  very  weak,  very." 

The  poor  child  had  been  dying  on  her  feet 
amid  her  struggles  for  a  livelihood.  The 
Dunoon  Home  was  entered  too  late  to  be 
of  more  than  tempcnaty  service;  she  passed, 
as  there  was  reason  to  hope,  to  the  Home 
beyond. 

Of  two  things  we  have  hardly  left  ourselves 
room  to  say  anything — Miss  Clugston's  ways 
of  getting  money,  and  the  great  charitable 
undertaking  on  which  she  is  now  concen- 
trating her  energies.  Besides  planning  the 
various  charities  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
she  has  been  the  main  provider  of  the  means, 
sometimes  through  the  wonderiul  influence 
which  a  devoted  self-denied  friend  of  the  poor 
often  acquires  over  rich  men  and  women,  and 
sometimes  by  means  of  bazaars,  of  which  the 
produce  has  been  &r  beyond  anything  of  the 


kind  ever  realised  on  Scottish  soil.  Miss 
Clugston  does  not  forget  that  *^  the  silver  is 
mine  and  die  gold  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord ; " 
nor  omit  to  use  that  wonderful  instrument  by 
which  the  hearts  of  men  can  be  so  promptly 
turned  by  the  God  over  all,  to  furnish  the 
means  for  supporting  the  schemes  which  He 
is  pleased  to  bless. 

And  now,  after  being  so  long  and  so  well 
known  as  the  Convalescent,  she  is  adQpting 
another  title,  and  coming  to  be-  spoken  of  as 
'  the  Incurable  Miss  Clugston.  To  provide 
I  Homes  for  Incurables  is  now  the  object  on 
!  which  her  heart  is  set.  The  hospital  at 
Putney  made  a  profound  impression  on  her, 
as  it  md  <»a  Dr.  Guthrie.  Incurable  Hospitals 
in  all  the  large  towns  of  Scotland  is  now  her 
aim  and  hw  prayer.  Most  assuredly  no  dass 
of  suffering  human  beings  could  be  more 
worthy  of  her  efforts.  To  have  secured  the 
object  for  which  she  now  labours  will  be  well 
worthy  of  the  efforts  of  a  life.  Only  we  hope 
that  even  this  will  not  be  the  finale  of  her 
exertions.  Long  may  she  live  to  work  and  to 
stir  others  up  to  work ;  and  long  may  her 
memor}'  retain  its  fragrance,  and  her  name 
act  as  a  blessed  incentive  to  her  sex  to  the 
work  of  fiiith  aoA  the  labour  of  love ! 

W.  G.  BLAIKIE. 
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r  T  HAVE  much  pleasure  in  forwarding  to 
L  ^  the  Sunday  Magazine  an  account  which 
we  have  had  drawn  up  of  my  son's  mission 
at  Garden  River.  It  will,  I  trust,  interest  your 
readers,  and  g^ve  them  some  insight  into  the 
difficulties  and  perils  to  which  a  missionar)' 
is  exposed,  who  undertakes  to  labour  among 
the  tribes  of  the  Far  West  If  the  story 
should  lead  to  some  pecuniary  help  being 
granted  to  this  interesting  mission,  we  shall 
be  truly  thankful  We  slull,  I  am  sure,  have 
the  prayers  of  the  readers  the  Sunday 
Magazine  on  its  behalf. 

Daniel  Wilson, 

Viatr  of  Islingtofi.'] 

It  is  not  impossible  that  many  who  read 
this  paper  in  their  English  homes,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  the  comforts  of  civilisation, 
may  know  little  about  the  Red  man  of  the 
Western  world  or  of  his  forest  home.  Driven 
back  from  the  lands  of  his  forefathers  by  the 
white  settlers,  he  dwells  upon  the  reserves  or 


large  tracts  of  bush  land,  which  have  been 
granted  to  him  by  Government,  and  supports 
himself  by  hunting  and  fishing  and  making 
maple  sugar  in  the  spring,  and  articles  of  birch 
bark  in  the  winter. 

On  the  banks  of  Lake  Superior,  or  the 
Great  Chippeway  Lake,  are  scattered  many 
bands  of  Indians ;  their  rude  log  huts  or  wig- 
wams dotted  here  and  there,  their  little  fish- 
ing shanties,  netting  apparatus,  and  canoes 
may  often  be  observed  by  the  traveller  as  he 
passes  along  the  lake,  lliey  are  a  quiet, 
peaceable  people,  most  of  them  still  pt^jans, 
though  some  belong  to  the  Protestant  or 
Jesuit  missions  which  have  been  established. 
On  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Ste,  Marie 
River,  which  connects  Lake  Superior  with  the 
southern  lakes  of  Michigan  and  Huroo,  its 
steep,  rocky  banks  clothed  with  pine,  spruce, 
and  other  cone-bearing  trees,  will  be  found  a 
small  Indian  settlement  called  Garden  River. 
The  stor>-  of  the  mission  there  will^fofm  the 
subject  of  this  and  the  fij 
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In  May,  1870,  a  young  misuonary, 
the  Rev.  Edward  Wilson,  who  had  be^ 
laboiuiDg  in  connection  with  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  at  Samia,  Ontario,  and 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Chippe- 
way  language,  made  a  tour  up  Lake  Superior, 
visiting  some  of  the  Indian  settlements  on  the 
.way,  with  the  earnest  desire  of 'forming  and 
cairying  on  a  plan  for  the  religious  educa- 
tion and  increased  civilisation  of  the  Indian 
tribes. 

After  going  as  far  north  as  Fort  William, 
he  was  detained  for  a  short  time  on  the  re- 
turn voyage  at  Garden  River,  a  mission, 
supported  by  the  New  England  Company, 
whore  about  four  hundred  Chippeways  are 
settled,  a  hard-working  missionary,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Chance,  bong  then  in  charge  of  it  A 
nice  little  white  frame  church,  and  a  small 
parsonage  with  a  verandah  in  front,  and  hops 
trailing  over,  the  trellis  work,  the  flower-beds 
in  the  garden  gay  with  heart's-ease  and  poly- 
anthus, and  a  neat  but  small  school-house 
beside  it,  brought  before  him  reminiscences 
of  many  a  peaceful  village  in  his  far  oflF  Eng- 
lish home.  Here,  as  subsequent  events  will 
show,  was  to  be  the  centre  of  his  future 
work. 

Among  the  Chippeways  of  Garden  River 
an  old  man  of  threescore  and  ten  years, 
called  "  Little  Pine "  who  had  been  deeply 
impressed  with  the  truth  and  blessing  of  the 
white  man's  religion,  appears  to  have  made 
up  his  mind,  that  before  his  grey  hairs  went 
down  to  the  grave,  he  must "  see  tiie  Christian 
religion  go  on  and  increase,"  and  the  good 
news  of  the  gospel  carried  to  his  Red  bre&ren 
on  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lake. 

He  seems  to  have  originated  in  his  own 
mind  the  idea  that  an  Industrial  Institution 
should  be  established,  where  the  children  of 
the  Indians  should  be  boarded,  clothed,  and 
fed,  taught  farming  and  carpentering,  &c, 
and,  above  all,  be  instructed  m  the  Christian 
faith,  and  sent  forth  ultimately  to  teach  the 
truths  of  Christianity  at  the  different  stations 
where  the  Red  men  congregate.  It  was  the 
same  idea,  in  fact,  as  the  late  lamented  Bishop 
PaUeson  carried  out  so  successfully  in  his 
Melanesian  mission ;  and  it  became  the  life 
dream  of  Chief  Little  Pine,  which  is  now 
iudeed  aearing  its  fulfilment. 

In  May,  1S71,  Mr.  Wilson  again  visited 
Garden  River,  accompanied  by  his  wife.  I 
They  spent  a  month  there,  taking  charge  of  1 
the  mission  during  Mr.  Chance's  absence. ! 
Here,  la  England,  we  can  have  little  idea  of  , 
the  difficulties  to  be  put  up  with  in  the  north- 
em  regions  of  a  new  country  like  Canada.  | 


At  that  time  of  the  year  the  winter  supplies 
are  just  expended,  and  the  boats  have  more 
than  they  can  do  to  bring  up  a  fresh  stock  of 
provisions  to  the  various  ports  on  the  Lake. 

During,  the  winter  months  no  communication 
can  be  carried  on  with  the  world  beyond, 
excepting  by  means  of  dog  carrioles,  or  by 
walking  on  snow-shoes; 

A  good  fall  of  snow  is  hailed  with  pleasure 
in  these  far-off  climes ;  then  there  is  an  end  of 
ploughing  the  buggy  wheels  through  the  deep 
mud,  or  bumping  over  a  corduroy  road ;  all 
is  smooth  and  white,  and  the  sleigh  bells 
jingle  and  the  rough-coated  pony  bounds 
along,  and  thick  furs  and  buffalo  robes  keep 
out  the  cold.  The  farmer  takes  his  grain  to 
the  grist-mill,  the  timber-merchant  hauls  his 
heavy  logs  to  the  saw-mill;  and  not  least 
among  the  ben^ted  is  the  clergyman,  who 
with  a  stout  little  pony  and  cutter  can  now 
accomplish  twice  the  work  he  did  in  the 
summer.  But  if  a  gale  of  \vind  arises,  the 
picture  is  changed.  It  is  then  most  dangerous 
to  leave  the  house  with  the  thermometer  per- 
haps at  thirty  degrees  below  zero,  the  snow 
blinding  the  eyes,  and  drifting  up  against  the 
house,  darkening  the  sitting-room  windows 
entirely,  creeping  up  to  the  bedroom  windows, 
and  drifting  through  the  cracks.  The  very 
chairs  in  the  kitchen  are  sometimes  frozen  to 
the  floor.  The  only  thing  to  be  done  tlien  is 
to  huddle  round  the  stove  and  try  to  keep  in 
a  little  warmth.  Quite  a  crowd  pf  Indians 
came  running  down  to  receive  the  missionary 
and  his  wife,  as  they  landed  on  the  dock  at 
Garden  River,  carrying  with  them  their  own 
supplies  of  food.  "Boojoo,  boojoo,"  they 
cned,  as  they  shook  hands  ;  then  one  seized  a 
bundle,  another  a  portmanteau,  and  all  laden 
with  baggage  accompanied  them  up  to  the 
mission-house.  The  chief  Buhkwujjenene 
(brother  of  Little  Pine)  was  most  warm  in 
his  greeting.  "  Would  that  you  could  always 
remain  with  us  !  "  he  exclaimed,  alluding  to 
Mr.  Chance's  departure,  the  New  England 
Company  having  decided  on  giving  up  the 
mission.  The  Indians  were  prepared  to  re- 
ceive them  as  friends,  for  they  were  no 
strangers  to  them.  At  a  Chippeway  festival 
at  Kettle  Point,  on  New  Year's  Day,  1869, 
Indian  names  had  been  conferred  upon  tliem 
by  the  Chief,  Shahwnnoo,  and  they  had  been 
received  into  the  tribe.  The  chief,  taking 
Mr.  Wilson  by  the  hand,  said,  "  The  name 
which  I  have  selected  for  you  is  a  name 
which  we  greatly  respect  and  hold  in  fond 
remembrance,  for  it  was  the  name  of  an  old 
and  respected  chief  of  our  tribe  who  lived 
many  years  ago,  and  wly^^^j^^  ^^t>gie 
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have  retained  ;  and  seeing  you  are  a  mission- 
ary to  tlie  Indians,  your  name  hereafter  is 
"  Puhguhkahban"{"clearlight").  Thentaking 
Mrs.  Wilson  by  the  hand,  the  chief  addressed 
her  thus : — 

"  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  give  you 
also  a  Chippeway  name.    It  is  the  name  of 


one  of  our  sisters,  who  has  long  since  pasr  .  il 
away  from  our  midst,  and  as  you  are  the  wut 
of  our  esteemed  missionary,  your  name  here- 
after is  Nahwegeeshgooqua ("  a  lady  of  the 
sky  "),  "  and  we  shall  always  look  upon  you  as 
a  sister,  for  you  bear  a  name  very  dear  to  us." 
Then  all  the  company  arose  and  congratu- 


Viiitin^  an  Indian  Wi^am. 


Walking  OD  Snow-ihoei. 


iated  their  new  brother  and  sister  ;  an  excel- 
lent dinner  of  pork,  turkeys,  geese,  pies,  &c., 
following  this  ceremony. 

Mr.  Wilson's  journal  shall  now  describe 
the  life  at  Garden  River  during  that  month's 
visit : — 

"  We  are  not  able  to  procure  fresh  meat, 
but  we  manage  very  well  with  ham,  fish, 


puddings,  and  cake,  besides  bread  of  our 
own  making.  Mrs.  Chance  taught  me  how  to 
bake  bread  before  she  lefl.  We  have  had 
many  a  laugh  over  it,  but  it  really  turns  out 
exceedingly  well,  and  we  wish  for  nothing 
better.  We  make  our  own  yeast  too.  Von 
should  see  our  cosy  little  dinners  all  in  the 
plainest  style — common  stoneware  china,  ste^ 
forks,  and  brass  spoons.    We  both  agree 
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that  this  is  the  happiest  fortnight  we  have 
spent  since  we  came  to  Canada,  alone  to- 
gether in  our  little  log  cottage  witii  the  hops 
clambering  up  the  verandah,  the  garden  beds 
full  of  flowers,  the  broad  river  in  front  with  a 
large  boat  at  our  disposal,  fish  in  the  river  for 
breakfast,  and  an  old  duck  that  I  purchased 
laying  an  egg  every  morning  just  outside  the 
door!  To  add  to  all  this,  the  Indians  are 
genial  and  warm-hearted,  and  seem  to  place 
such  childlike  confidence  in  us.  We  have 
only  had  fresh  meat  twice — once  when  a  bear 
was  killed,  and  again  when  we  killed  our 
drake.  The  office  of  postmaster  now  de- 
volves upon  me.  The  position  is  not  very 
enviable,  as  it  takes  up  a  good  deal  of  time, 
but  it  is  convenient  to  get  the  mail  without 
having  to  send  twelve  miles  to  Sault  Ste. 


Saturday,  June  loik. — We  had  an  in- 
teresting communicants'  meeting.  We  sang 
'  Alas,  and  did  my  Saviour  bleed  ?*  and 
'  When  I  survey  the  wondrous  cross,'  both 
translated  into  Chippeway.  Thirty-two  per- 
sons partook  of  the  Holy  Communion  on 
Sunday,  among  them  were  a  good  many  young 
men.  The  offertory  collection  amounted  to 
just  jQi  English  money. 

"  June  i^th. — This  afternoon  I  have  been 
looking  over  two  pieces  of  land  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Garden  River.  Either  of  these  (chiefs 
Angistch  and  White  Pigeon  were  with  me) 
the  Indians  would  give  up  for  a  school  and 
industrial  farm.  They  are  both  fine  tracts  of 
I^d,  good  loamy  soil,  and  thinly  wooded 
with  spruce,  pine,  and  beech  trees.  At  the 
back  they  are  bounded"  by  a  high  moun- 


Marie  for  it.  The  other  morning  before  six 
A.M.  an  Indian  was  shouting  at  our  window, 
'  Chicora  (steamship),  chtcora  ! '  Half  awake 
and  half  asleep,  I  bundled  out  of  bed,  seized 
the  post-office  key,  and  in  frantic  haste  rushed 
down  to  get  my  mail  ready.  F.  sent  Aleck, 
our  Indian  boy,  running  after  me  with  my 
boots,  which  I  had  forgotten  in  my  hurry ! 
The  last  two  evenings  I  have  had  a  night- 
school  for  young  men.  On  Wednesday  even- 
ings we  have  service.  Thirty  or  forty  per- 
sons attend.  The  singing  is  good,  and  the 
whole  service  is  very  hearty.  On  Sunday  I 
preached  twice  in  Chippeway,  and  I  was  glad 
to  hear  afterwards  tliat  they  understood  me 
well.  It  is  a  great  cause  for  thankfulness  that 
I  am  no  longer  fettered  by  an  interpreter,  but 
can  address  the  people  in  their  own  tongue. 


tainous  ridge,  which  shuts  off  the  north  wind, 
and  in  front  they  slope  down  gently  to  the 
river. 

"The  situation  would  be  most  suitable 
and  picturesque,  especially  the  piece  of  land 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ste.  Marie  River,  where 
a  handsome  stone  building  would  look  well 
from  the  water  as  seen  by  passengers  on 
board  the  steamboats.  There  seems  to  be 
now  every  probability  that  this  Garden  River 
mission  will  become  a  centre  for  carrying  on 
work  among  the  heathen  Indians  north  of 
Lake  Superior.  To  this  end  I  have  been 
using  my  efforts  for  some  months  past,  and 
in  the  providence  of  God  our  wishes  are,  I 
believe,  on  the  point  of  being  accomplished. 
All  the  Indians  have  been  away  to  Echo 
River,  seven  miles  distant,  making  birch- 
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bark  vessels  for  next  year's  sugar-making;  but 
they  always  come  back  from  Saturday  to 
Monday  to  attend  the  Sunday  services,  and 
we  have  full  congregations.  Directly  the 
winter  frosts  begin  to  break  up  in  the  early 
spring,  the  sap  of  the  maple-tree  begins  to 
flow.  A  slit  is  then  cut  in  the  tree  with  a 
sharp  axe,  about  two  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  a  long  flat  peg  is  driven  into  the  in- 
cision ;  this  peg  is  bent  downwards,  and  when 
the  sun  shines  the  sap  is  soon  seen  dropping 
from  the  end  of  it,  sometimes  quickly,  sorae^ 
times  slowly,  while  a  wooden  trough  or  birch- 
bark  vessel  is  placed  underneath  to  receive 
it.  Each  family  taps  from  two  to  three 
hundred  trees,  and  they  make  two  or  three 
hundred  pounds  of  sugar  during  the  season. 
The  sap  is  nearly  the  colour  of  water,  and 
has  a  very  insipid  taste.  It  has  to  be 
boiled  for  a  long  time  in  an  iron  pot  over 
a  huge  fire  before  it  is  reduced  to  sugar.  It 
is  then,  when  cold,  cut  up  into  long  cakes  and 
sent  to  market. 


"  During  the  sugar-making  the  Indians 
camp  out  in  wigwams  made  of  poles  put 
together  in  a  conical  shape,  and  covered  with 
birch -bark  skins  or  old  blankets,  a  space 
being  left  open  at  tl»e  top  to  let  the  smoke 
out 

"/fO'  5^^- — We  have  just  been  on  a  little 
camping  expedition  to  the  place  where  the 
Indians  are  making  their  birch-bark  sugar 
troughs.  Our  adventures  must  be  recounted. 
It  was  a  bright  fine  morning,  with  a  little 


breeze  blowing,  and  not  too  hot.  Echo  River 
is  a  deep  narrow  stream,  scarcely  a  stone's 
throw  wide,  with  the  thick  foliage  of  many 
varieties  of  trees  overhanging  its  banks.  The 
only  sounds  which  broke  the  silence  were  the 
notes  of  birds  and  the.  croaking  of  the  bull- 
frog mingled  with  the  measured  splash  of  the 
oars.    At  length,  after  about  two  hours'  puIJ, 
we  reached  a  little  creek,  and  the  Indian 
boys  told  us  that  their  encampment  was  a 
short  distance  up  it.    It  seemed  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  take  the  boat  in,  for  the  stream  was 
so  narrow,  and  nearly  choked  up  with  float- 
ing saw-logs.    However,  we  pushed  along 
with  poles,  and  succeeded  at  length  in  reach- 
ing our  destination.   A  good  many  of  our 
people  ran  down  and  welcomed  us  heartily 
to  their  camp.    It  must  have  been  strange  to 
them,  t  suppose,  to  see  a  lady  in  so  wild  and 
out-of-the-way  a  spot.    A  little  clearing  was 
cut  with  the  axes,  on  which  our  tent  was  to 
be  placed,  and  a  path  cut  up  to  it  from  the 
creek-poles,  and  tent-pins  were  then  pre- 
pared, and  in  a  very  short  time  our  dwelling 
was  ready  for  our  reception.    Meanwhile  the  , 
fight  with  the  lords  of  the  bush  had  com-  '■ 
menced.    While  we  were  rowing  we  had  not 
been  much  troubled  with  the  mosquitoes,  but 
now  that  we  had  invaded  their  dominions, 
they  evidently  regarded  us  as  their  lawful 
prey,  and  commenced  the  attack  in  good 
earnest.  F.,  with  a  very  serious  face,  drew  on 
my  large  Mackintosh  coat,  and  sitting  down 
on  a  heap  of  blankets  hid  her  hands,  having 
first  guarded  her  head  and  face  with  a  thick 
veil.    I  filled  the  frying-pan  with  hot  ashes, 
and  covering  them  with  green  leaves,  carried 
it  in.    The  place  was  soon  full  of  smoke,  and 
after  a  vigorous  whiffing  I  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing it  habitable.    Now  we  be^an  to  breathe 
a  little  more  freely.    Later  in  the  afternoon  , 
we  ventured  on  a  short  walk  to  see  our  neigh- 
bours.   There  were  several  wigwams  all  be- 
longing to  our  own  people.    They  were  not 
conical,  but  had  generally  rounded  roofs,  over 
which  were  placed  large  sheets  of  birch-bark 
and  Indian  matting.    The  people  were  very  j 
busy  at  work,  the  men  drawing  out  saw-logs  ^ 
with  two  or  three  yoke  of  oxen,  the  women  i 
very  busy  with  the  birch-bark  or  basket- 
making.  We  found  the  chief's  wife  sitting  in 
a  very  airy  apartment,  there  being  nothing 
over  her  head  but  a  few  twisted  sticks,  on  i 
which  the  bark  had  not  yet  been  laid.  When 
we  got  back  to  our  tent  we  found  that  good  ; 
Aleck  had  already  got  the  kettle  boiling,  and  , 
we  made  a  capital  supper  off  fried  fish  and 
potatoes.    All  was  very  comfortable.  The 
Indians  had  put  a  thick  layer  of  maple  J  j 
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branches  for  a  floor ;  on  these  were  laid  first 
a  couple  of  Indian  reed  mats,  and  then  our 
scarlet  rugs  and  table-cloth.  After  supper  I 
sent  Aleck  to  ask  the  Indians  to  come  to- 
gether for  some  singing ;  a  great  many  col- 
lected, and  we  sang  several  hymns,  *  Here 
we  suffer  grief  and  pain,*  and  the 
Deum  in  Chippeway.  Then  we  sat  round 
the  camp  fire,  which  blazed  up  cheerily,  and 
gave  light  enough  for  us  to  see  our  books. 
I  was  pleased  to  see  how  many  of  the  people 
had  their  Chippeway  prayer-books  with  them 
carefully  wrapped  up  in  a  pocket-handker- 
chief. Each  little  knot  of  people  lighted  a 
small  smouldering  mosquito  fire  in  the  midst, 
so  that  smoke  was  rising  on  all  sides.  About 
ten  o'clock  I  concluded  with  prayer,  the 
people  shook  hands,  and  departed.  Rain 
was  beginning  to  fall  heavily;  this  and  the 
jiugle  cow-bells  close  outside  the  tent,  and 
the  music  of  mosquitoes  trying  to  make  their 
entrance  through  the  net  suspended  over  us> 
drove  sleep  from  our  eyelids.  In  the  morn- 
ing we  had  other  enemies  in  the  shape  of 
i  nunute  sand-flies,  smaller  than  a  pin's  head, 
who  attacked  us  fiercely.  It  was  no  easy 
matter  to  light  the  fire  in  the  morning  in  the 
drenching  rain.  One  of  the  good  people 
came  up  with  an  iron  pot  full  of  potatoes, 
which  he  hung  over  the  fire  to  be  cooked  for 
our  breakfast  When  it  ceased  raining  I 
vent  out  to  visit  some  of  the  people,  and 
'.  then  we  prepared  to  start  homeward.  We  had 
only  one  Indian  to  help  Aleck  at  the  oars,  and 
a  head  wind  to  row  against,  so  that  it  ,was  late 
when  we  reached  home,  but  notwidistanding 
the  drawbacks,  we  had  enjoyed  our  trip. 

"  The  time  for  leaving  Garden  River  was 
now  drawing  near,  and  the  steamer  S/.  Paul 
was  daily  expected  to  pass.  Aleck  had  taken 
his  position  on  the  ridge  of  the  roof  to  keep 
a  look-out  for  the  steamer.  I  had  frequently 
requested  the  stewards  on  the  boats  to  bring 
me  fresh  meat  from  CoUingwood  on  their  up 
trip.  They  at  length  complied  with  my  re- 
quest, and  just  the  day  before  we  expected  to 
start  came  a  large  jomt  of  thirteen  pounds,  the 
^t  we  had  seen  smce  we  came  up.  So  we  had 
\  heef  for  breakfast,  beef  for  dinner,  and  beef  for 
tea,  and  beef  between  times  in  the  vain  ho^e 
of  getting  through  it.  At  last  we  called  in 
our  Indian  friends  and  neighbours  to  par- 
take, and  they  cleared  off  nearly  all  the  food 
in  the  house.  Evening  came,  and  our  boat 
had  not  arrived.  The  next  day  was  Sunday. 
Morning  service  was  over,  and  the  Indians, 
having  heard  of  the  good  feast  of  yesterday, 
came  snuffing  round,  thinking  to  get  another. 
We  had  a  very  spare  luncheon,  and  we  had 


to  tell  the  Indians  that  we  were  quite  out  of 
victuals.  Then  we  sent  Aleck  to  the  Jesuit 
priest  to  ask  him  if  he  would  kindly  send  us  a 
little  butter  and  milk.  In  the  evening  the  good 
man  came  down  himself,  and  expressed  the 
greatest  distress  at  our  laughable  condition ! 
He  said  he  had  a  little  cock  fit  to  kill,  and 
if  we  had  rice  he  thought  we  nught  mak^ 
some  soup.  We  thanked  him  warmly,  and 
sent  Aleck  up  to  fetch  the  '  little  cock,'  and 
an  Indian  gave  us  a  pint  of  bilberries,  and 
we  scraped  the  flour  barrel  and  made  a  bil- 
berry pie,  and  had  quite  a  feast.  On  Mon- 
day morning  the  steamer  arrived,  and  we  left 
Garden  River." 

Chief  Little  Pine  was  following  his  work 
in  the  lonely  bush,  his  heart  was  sad  at  the 
thought  of  the  black-coat  (missionary)  leav- 
ing them.  Suddenly  a  thought  entered  his 
mmd,  which  he  aflerwards  related  in  his  own 
simple  language : — 

"  I  will  go  with  him,  I  will  journey  with 
this  black-coat  where  he  is  going.  I  will 
see  the  great  black-coat "  (the  Bishop  of 
Toronto)  "  myself*,  and  ask  that  Mr.  Wil- 
son may  come  and  be  oux  teacher,  and  I 
will  ask  hun  also  to  send  more  teachers  to 
the  shores  of  the  Great  Chippeway  Lake,  for 
why  indeed  are  my  poor  brethren  left  so 
long  in  ignorance  and  darkness  with  no  one 
to  instruct  them  ?  Is  it  that  Christ  loves  us 
less  than  his  white  children  ?  Or  is  it  that 
the  Church  is  slee|Hng?  Perhaps  I  may 
arouse  them,  perhaps  I  may  stir  them  up  to 
send  us  more  help,  so  that  the  gospel  may 
be  preached  to  my  poor  pagan  brethren.  So 
I  resolved  to  go.  I  only  told  just  my  wife 
and  a  few  friends  of  my  intention.  I  fek 
that  the  Great  Spirit  had  called  me  to  go, 
and  even  though  I  was  poor  and  liad  but  a 
few  dollars  in  my  pocket,  still  I  knew  that 
the  Great  God  in  heaven,  to  whom  forty 
years  ago  I  yielded  myself  up,  would  not  let 
me  want.  I  felt  sure  that  He  would  provide 
for  my  necessides.  So  when  the  raspbeny 
moon  had  already  risen,  and  was  now  fifteen 
days  old  (July  15),  and  the  black-coat  and 
his  wife  stepped  on  board  the  great  fire- 
ship,  I  stepped  on  also.  I  had  not  told  him 
as  yet  what  was  my  object  in  going,  and  at 
first  he  left  me  to  myself,  thinking,  I  suppose, 
that  I  was  going  on  my  own  business.  I  was 
a  stranger  on  board ;  no  one  knew  me,  and 
no  one  seemed  to  care  for  me. 

"  When  we  arrived  at  Ahmujewunoong " 
(Sarnia)  "  the  fire  waggons  "  (railway  cars) 
"  were  almost  ready  to  start ;  so  I  still  had  to 
fast,  and  not  until  we  had  started  on  our  way 
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:o  Pahkatequayang"  (London)  "did  theblack- 
;oat  know  that  I  had  been  all  that  time  with- 
3ut  food.  Then  he  was  very  sony  indeed, 
ind  from  that  time  began  to  take  great  care 
af  me,  and  I  told  him  plainly  what  was  my 
object  in  coming  with  him.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  say  anything  about  London. 
The  black-coats  met  together  in  council  to 
elect  the  great  black-coat  chief,  and  I  went 
to  the  big  church  to  see  them  all  But  I  had 
nothing  particular  to  say  to  them,  for  their 
great  black-coat  has  nothing  to  do  with  my 
people.  I  was  impatient  to  get  on  to  Toronto 
to  see  the  chief  black-coat,  who  has  authority 
to  send  teachers  to  my  people  on  the  Great 
Chippeway  Lake.  We  arrived  in  Toronto  on 
the  sixth  day  of  the  week,  when  the  rasp- 
berry moon  was  twenty-two  days  old.  I  was 
^lad  to  see  the  great  city  again,  for  I  had  seen 
Lt  first  many  years  ago,  when  it  was  but  like 
a  papoose,  and  nad  but  a  few  bouses  and 
streets.  We  went  to  the  place  where  the 
black-coats  who  have  authonty  over  missions 
meet,  and  I  opened  my  heart  to  them  and 
divulged  its  secrets.  I  said  that  at  Garden 
River  we  were  well  content,  for  we  had  bad 
the  gospel  preached  to  us  now  for  forty 
winters,  and  I  felt  our  religious  wants  had 
been  well  attended  to ;  but  when  I  considered 
how  great  and  how  powerful  is  the  English 
nation,  how  rapid  their  advance,  and  how 
great  their  success  in  every  work  to  which 
they  put  their  hands,  I  wondered  often  in 
tny  mind,  and  my  people  wondered  too,  why 


the  Christian  religion  should  have  halted  so 
long  at  Garden  River,  just  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Great  Lake  of  the  Chippeways ;  and  how 
it  was  that  forty  winters  had  passed  away  and 
yet  religion  still  slept,  and  the  poor  Indians 
of  the  Great  Chippeway  Lake  pleaded  in  vain 
for  teachers  to  be  sent  to  them.  I  said  that 
we  Indians  know  our  great  mother,  the  Queen 
of  the  English  nation,  is  strong,  and  we  can- 
not keep  back  her  power  any  more  than  we 
can  stop  the  rising  sun.  She  is  strong,  her 
people  are  great  and  strong,  but  my  people 
are  weak.  Why  do  you  not  help  us?  It  is 
not  good.  I  told  the  black-coats  I  hoped 
that  before  I  died  I  should  see  a  big  teaching 
wigwam  built  at  Garden  River,  where  children 
from  the  Great  Chippeway  Lake  would  be 
received  and  clothed  and  fed,  and  taught  how 
to  read  and  how  to  write,  and  also  how  to 
farm  and  build  houses,  and  make  clothing 
so  that  by-and-by  they  might  go  back  and 
teach  their  own  people.  The  black-coats 
listened  to  what  I  sud,  and  they  replied  their 
wish  was  the  same  as  mine.  Afterwards  I 
saw  the  Bishop  of  Toronto,  and  he  said  that 
it  was  his  own  wish  that  Mr.  Wilson  should 
become  our  missionary.  My  heart  rejoiced 
more  and  more,  and  I  felt  now  that  the  great 
object  of  my  journey  was  accomplished,  and 
I  could  return  again  to  my  people.  But 
they  did  not  wish  me  to  go  home  yet  It 
was  to  be  arranged  that  the  white  people 
should  meet  together  to  hear  me  speak  on 
the  third  day  of  the  foUowii^  week." 


A  FRUITFUL  LIFE. 


T  WAS  much  struck  recently  in  opening 
*•  two  books,  which  reached  me  at  the  same 

noment,  to  light  on  passages  in  both  of  them 
ifhich  dwelt  on  the  difficulties  and  the  draw- 
tacks  of  associated  labour  of  all  kinds.  Sir 
^hur  Helps,  in  his  *'  Social  Pressure,"  wherein 
le  discusses  social  matters  of  highest  import- 
nce  in  his  own  lightsome,  quasi-dramatic 
ray,  mourns  over  the  length  of  time  it  takes 
J  get  anything  done :  firstly,  because  of  the 
mdency  in  human  nature  to  look  to  distant 
latters  rather  than  at  those  close  at  hand, 
s  illustrated  by  the  prominence  given  to 
olitical  party-questions  over  sodal  ones ; 
ext,  because  of  the  many  counsellors ;  and, 
urdly,  because  it  is  one  of  the  rarest  ^ts  in 
tose  who  have  others  under  them  to  be  able 
»  calculate  with  anything  like  exactitude, 
id  to  make  due  allowance  for,  the  delay 
n:tain  to  arise  from  the  inefficiency  or  the 


idleness  of  subordinates.  And  turning  imme- ! 
diately  after  to  the  second  book,  which  was  ' 
of  a  very  different  sort,*  a  quaint  repository 
of  fact,  and  incident,  and  lesson,  drawn  from 
the  wide  field  of  English  literature  to  illus- 
trate Scripture  proverbs,  my  eye  fell  on  the 
following  paragraph  :— 

"  John  Balfonr,  of  Burley,  has  gained  a  main  pamt 
when  he  succeeds  in  persuading  the  wiser  of  his 
friends  that  the  counsellors  of  meir  partv  ue  too 
numerous,  and  that  they  cannot  expect  the  Hidiamtcs 
to  be,  by  so  large  a  numW,  delivered  into  their  haa<u. 
....  The  contrast  is  often  quoted  betveen  toe 
Acadmy,  whose  for^  memben  took  GStv-ax  7^  *° 
compile  the  French  Dictionary,  and  Dr.  fohnsoii,  wno 
alone  compiled  the  English  one  in  ei^t  Side  by 
side  vith  the  Emigration  Board,  under  whose  manage- 
ment hundreds  were  dying  from  fever,  from  d"^ 
packing,  and  under  whose  license  were  sailing  ^'^f 
which,  like  the  Washington,  were  the  homes  of  fia""' 

•    Scriptiin  Proverb*  mustated,Auu>tat«d,MdApF)><<'' 
Bj  Fraacu  Jacob,  M.A."  Uoddsr  and  Stoti|Dtaa> 
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'  bnihJity,  tyranny,  and  obscenity,  Mr.  Herbert  Spen- 
>  cer  some  jrears  ago  compared  Mr.  Cbish«Im*s  benefi- 
cnit  enterprise,  and  from  the  comparison  drew  con- 
i'  elusions  of  practical  moment.  An  Executive  Board, 
.  even  supposing  it  to  combine  every  element  of  talent 
!.  and  experience,  bas  been  pronounced  little  better  than 
i'  an  ingenious  contrivance  Tor  dudlng  the  fair  responsi- 
ll  bility  or  a  governing  body  to  those  whose  interests  it 
;  represents.  Then  again,  of  charity  committees,  and 
1 1  the  like,  it  has  been  said  that  utter  helplessness  is  their 
I  <  most  curious  characteristic ;  that,  animated  by  a  sin- 
I  cere  desire  to  do  a  great  deal,  they  seldom  contrive 
to  get  much  beyond  the  preliminary  sUge  of  talking ; 
,>  Init  every  evfl  must  work  its  own  cure,  and  by  this  time 
I  benevolent  and  charitable  people  are  confessedly 
|,  coming  to  see  the  absolute  impotence  of  a  numerous 
I,  body  of  men  for  carrying  on  the  details  of  business, 
'  and  to  resign  themselves  to  the  necessity  of  a  more 

concentrated  agency  A  recent  essayist  on 

'  common  sense  observes  that  it  does  not  work  in 
,  Bumbers,  and  will  not  act  freely  in  consultations, 
I  committees,  nor  especially  in  large  numbers ;  a  thou- 
sand Ikirly  sensible  people  wilt,  under  pressure  of 
contact,  do  a  frightfully  foolish  thing,  at  which  each, 
acting  alone,  v<md  stand  aghast." 

Now  this  may  in  some  respects  be  too 
strongly  put ;  but  it  is  a  safe  statement  that  the 
I;  initiative  of  great  work,  and  more  especially 
of  great  Christian  work,  is  usually  taken  by 
the  individual  in  defiance  of  ^sociated  coun- 
I  sels,  and  is  for  a  period  carried  forward  in 
',  lace  of  these.   John  Howard,  Elizabeth  Frj*, 
I  and  die  rest  of  that  sainted  historical  group, 
'   (lid  not  wait  on  the  wary  wisdom  of  others, 
but  went  their  own  road  unwaveringly.  And 
I   Christiani^  in  its  social  aspects,  and  the 
'   va.y  in  which  it  gives  verge  to  individual  ex- 
I   ertion  (the  good  of  all  never  being  forgotten, 
though  prevailing  habits  and  opinions  may 
be  set  aside),  is  fully  justified,  in  that  the 
strong  sense  of  duty  towards  others  which  is 
inspired  by  it  can  make  the  weak  so  powerful, 
the  poor  so  prevailing,  and  even  obscure 
and  helpless  women  so  independent  as  to 
become  reformers  and  reconstructors  of  social 
1  polit>',— all  the  time  gaining  rather  than 

I  losing  in  that  subtle  winningness  of  woman- 
hood, which  apart  &om  if,  has  ever  been 

'  found  to  vanish  from  them  in  the  turmoil  of 
•  practical  a^lairs'.  There  is  a  sphere  wherein 
'l  women  can  be  public-minded,  prudent,  intent 

I I  on  the  social  good  and  the  welfare  of  the 
State ;  but  they  must  care  for  individuals 
first,  as  Christian  faith  best  teaches,  and  never 
lose  sight  of  them  in  abstract  principles,  how- 
ever grand,  and  however  fascinating.  We 
are  now  to  tell  in  short  space,  as  best  we  can, 
the  story  of  a  life,  which  for  wealth  of  lessons 
ill  this  kind  has  rarely  been  surpassed — de- 
moDStniting  that  what  seems  hardly  possible 

I  to  sodeties  may  be  done  even  by  a  poor 
j  womw,  whose  heart  has  been  touched,  and 
.  whose  will  has  become  stayed  by  faith  in 

I  


Jesus.  Much  has  been  accomplished  by 
means  of  Social  Science  meetings,  by  inter- 
national prison  congresses,  and  the  manifold 
machinery  set  on  foot  to  deal  systematically 
with  the  lapsed  classes  from  which  our  jail- 
regiments  are  constantly  recruited — principles 
have  been  illuminated  by  careful  gathering  of 
facts,  and  the  conclusions  of  one  verified  by 
the  observations  of  many;  but  a  single  living 
example  such  as  we  are  now  to  present  may 
do  more  than  all  to  show  other  women  who 
are  desirous  of  Christian  service  the  way  to- 
wards Avide  spheres  that  are  still  waiting  to 
be  filled. 

Sarah  Martin,  of  whom  we  are  to  speak,  had 
no  advantage  of  fortune,  friends,  or  education. 
She  was  bom,  in  1791,  near  Yarmouth,  at  the 
little  straggling  village  of  Caistor,  whose  one 
point  of  interest  is  the  picturesque  old  castle, 
around  it  clustering  many  a  legend,  to  which, 
when  a  child,  she  used  to  listen  greedily.  Her 
parents  were  peasants,  poor  and  often  hea\7- 
hearted  doubtless,, who  died  before  she  had 
been  removed  from  a  dame's  school,  where 
she  had  not  advanced  very  far.  She  was 
then  taken  to  the  cottage  of  her  widowed 
grandmother,  who  needed  the  child  to  run 
enrands  or  to  assist  her  at  her  work  of 
glove-making.  But  the  old  grandmother  was 
pious,  and,  in  spite  of  Saraui's  restlessness, 
would  try  to  make  up  for  lack  of  schooling 
by  causing  her  to  read  the  Bible  as  they  sat 
together.  Sarah  confesses  she  found  this 
very  irksome,  arid  then  conceived  a  great 
dislike  to  the  Bible;  which,  no  doubt,  was 
aided  by  the  novels  and-  romances  that  a 
neighbour's  girl  lent  her,  and  told  her  how 
to  procure  cheaply  from  a  library.  But  ere 
long  she  wearied  of  these  flimsy  compositions, 
and  turned  to  Shakespere  and  other  standard 
English  works,  which  we  may  well  believe 
helped  to  aid  her  in  forming  a  style  of  ^vrit- 
ing  which,  as  we  shall  see,  was  rather  surpris- 
ing in  one  neglected  as  she.  had  been  in 
regular  instruction. 

When  between  fourteen  and  fifteen,  she  was 
placed  nith  a  dressmaker  in  Yarmouth ;  and, 
after  two  years,  she  started  on  her  own  ac- 
count, finding  her  agreeable  manners  much  in 
her  favour.  Her  grandmother  had  removed 
to  Yarmouth,  to  be  with  her ;  and  she  tells  us 
that  she  was  often  moved  by  the  sight  of  the 
Bible  daily  in  the  old  woman's  hand ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, just  at  this  time,  she  made  the 
acquaintance  of  an  intelligent,  eccentric  old 
man,  who  held  deistical  opinions,  and  who 
obtained  some  influence  over  her.  "  His 
teaching,"  says  her  bio^apher,  '*  and  thei]>- 
fluence  of  the  circulatmg  libiatgHjiiisaiS^n^ 
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her  in  an  undisguised  aversion  to  the  Word 
of  God.  But  the  reasonings  of  the  hoary- 
headed  sceptic,  and  the  fictions  of  the  drama- 
tists and  writers  of  romance,  could  not  lull 
her  into  forgetfulness  of  what  she  had  read 
in  the  holy  volume,  or  stifle  the  conviction 
that  she  was  sinning  against  God.  The 
calm  and  consistent  piety  of  her  grandmother, 
was  an  aigument  she  could  not  gainsay. 
It  commanded  her  respect;  and  there 
were  secret  aspirations  after  the  same  Chris- 
tian life,  which  would  intrude  on  her  quiet 
hours." 

In  her  nineteenth  year,  she  heard  a  sermon, 
by  the  Rev.  William  Walford,  of  Great  Yar- 
mouth, which  so  took  hold  of  her  heart  that 
she  spoke  of  it  to  the  old  deistical  gentle- 
man. He,  however,  assured  her  it  was  only 
the  novelty  that  pleased  her,  and  it  would 
soon  wear  offl  For  six  months  she  did  "not 
go  to  hear  the  preacher  a^n,  nor  seek  the 
Lord,  nor  give  up  the  world  in  anyway  what- 
ever ;  for,  with  my  judgment  convinced  in  a 
measure,  my  heart  was  untouched."  For  a 
time  she  studiously  avoided  anything  likely 
to  reaew  the  impression.  But  she  could  not 
rest;  and,  in  the  autumn  of  1810,  she  began 
seriously  to  examine  the  evidences  of  the 
divine  origin  and  authority  of  the  Bible. 
Gradually,  the  truth  was  borne  in  upon 
her.  She  felt  herself  to  be  a  sinner  in  the 
sight  of  God,  and  doubts  of  his  mercy 
sometimes  overcame  her.  "  For  twelve 
months,"  she  says,  "my  satisfaction  was 
incomplete,  and  my  happiness  was  held  back, 
not  knowing  the  e]^tent  of  the  promise,  '  If 
thou  return  to  the  Almighty,  thou  shalt  be 
built  up'  (Job  xxii.  23);  therefore,  with  strong 
confidence  in  my  own  imaginary  power,  I 
sought  to  advance,  less  by  receiving  from  the 
fulness  of  Jesus  than  by  providing  something 
to  bring  with  me." 

But  by  daily  study  of  the  Bible  and  vari- 
ous good  books  on  experimental  religion, 
the  way  of  salvation  be;came  clear;  and 
acceptance  through  faith  in  Christ  was  sud- 
denly opened  to  her  whilst  reading  the  ninth 
and  eleventh  of  Romans — those  wonderful 
chapters  in  which  Paul  lays  bare  the  power 
of  corruption,  and  sho^  the  TRxn  way. 
"And  now,"  she  writes,  "being  in  the 
glorious  liberty  wherewi^  Christ  had  made 
me  free,  I  wished  to  give  proof  of  my  love, 
and  desired  the  Lord  to  open  privileges  to 
me  of  serving  my  fellow-creatures,  that  hap- 
pily t  might,  with  the  Bible  in  my  hand, 
point  others  to  these  fountains  of  joy,  whence 
my  own  so  largely  flowed." 

Not  "  waiting  for  some  great  thing  to  do," 


she  became  a  Sunday-school  teacher;  then 
she  found  admission  into  the  workhouse, 
where  the  poor  had  no  diaplain,  the  sick  no 
comforter,  the  children  no  instructor.  She 
attended  so  faithfully  to  a  young  woman  who 
was  dying  there,  that  she  was  solicited  by  the 
old  people  to  visit  them  also.  Before  long  all 
the  wards  were  open  to  her,  and  in  each  she 
read  the  Scriptures  and  prayed  with  the  in- 
mates. She  soon  began  spedfdly  to  devote  one 
day  a  week — Monday — to  the  poor  children, 
who  were  gathered  together  and  taught  in  a 
cold  unfurnished  sleeping-garreL  By-and-by  a 
school-room  was  built  in  the  yard,  and  some 
of  the  inmates  who  could  read  were  appointed 
to  help  her : — one  of  them  a  sailor,  who  had 
been  a  thief,  in  a  short  time  being  converted, 
so  that  he  could  say,  "In  this  school-room, 
God  taught  me  what  I  never  knew  before — 
that  I  am  a  siimer,  and  that  I  hare  mercy  in 
my  Saviour." 

Time  passed  on :  her  work  bore  fruit  in 
the  erection  of  a  new  workhouse  to  which 
proper  teachers  were  attached.   This  relieved 
her  from  the  actual  work  ther^  though  she 
did  not  cease  to  visit  and  superintend.  The 
time  she  used  to  devote  to  the  teaching  here 
was  now  given  to  a  school  for  factory  girls, 
open  two  nights  in  the  week  from  seven  to 
nine.    She  had  much  to  contend  with  in  the 
noise,  the  roughness,  and  the  inattentiveness 
of  these  girls ;  but,  ere  longt  a  deep  impres- 
sion was  made  on  many  of  them.    All  this 
time  she  earned  her  own  living  at  dress- 
making, for  the  thought  never  occurred  to 
her  of  seeking  to  devote  herself  exclusively 
to  the  work.   Her  day  was  completely  filled 
up,  and  she  had  no  time  to  dwell  on  die  dis- 
advantages of  her  position — if  such  there 
were.    "After  her  class  duties  were  over, 
there  remained  to  be  performed  many  offices 
of  kindness,  which,  with  her,  were  consequent 
upoiS  the  relation  of  teacher  to  pupil;  for 
she  was  ever  the  friend  and  counsellor,  as 
well  as  the  instructor,  of  the  members  of  her 
class.    Their  private  griefs, '  their  peculiar 
difficulties  and  hindrances,  would  be  entered 
into,  and  effort^  made  to  withdraw  some  01 
them  from  the  haunts  of  vice  and  the  toils 
ofsm." 

For  this  purpose  she  spent  much  time  in 
visiting  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  town,  ne»^cr 
forgetting  the  sick  and  afflicted.   It  was  m 

one  of  these  rounds,  in  1818,  that  she  heard 
of  a  woman  who  had  been  committed  to 
prison  for  the  crime  of  cruelly  ill-using 
own  child.    She  was  so  moved  by 
count  that  she  went  to  the  jail  and  asked 
permission  to  see  the  woman.    Her  reqii^  0*p 
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was  refused.  But  she  returned,  and  pleaded 
'  her  cause  so  well  with  the  keeper  that  he 

admitted  her.  And  a  scene  of  horror  she 
I  Qow  saw  such  as  stored  all  the  womanly 

resolution  and  Christian  sympathy  that  were 

in  her.  Yarmouth  jail  was  in  a  sad  condition. 
|i  The  prisoners  were  thrown  promiscuously 
I  together,  without  classification,  in  unwhole- 
1',  some,  unclean  dens.  They  were  congre- 
i<  gated  in  common  rooms,  where  they  passed 
I  the  time  in  the  lowest  talk,  or  in  playing 
„  games,  if  not  fighting  and  swearing,  Sarah 
||  Martin's  appeals  to  the  cruel  mother  melted 

I  her  at  last,  and  when  she  left  the  jail  that 

I I  first  lime,  beyond  all  her  expectations,  she 
Ij  got  free  leave  to  return  to  it.    Her  first  aim 

■  was  to  supply  the  place  of  a  chaplain,  which 

■  the  jail  had  never  had  ;  therefore  she  arranged 
i  to  come  and  read  to  the  prisoners  on  Sun- 
days. She  soon  perceived,  however,  that 

I  this  was  of  little  good  so  long  as  the  prisoners 
were  left  idle  during  the  week,  and  she  set 
I  herself  to  find  employment  for  them.  She 
i  began  with  the  women.  A'  gentleman  gave 
I  her  ten  shillings,  and  another  a  pound  for 
prison  chaiit}'. 

'  "It  occurred  to  her  that  she  could  profitably  ex- 
I  pend  it  in  materials  for  baby  clothes.   She  did  so. 
I  Then  she  botrowed  patterns,  cut  out  the  materials, 
I   (ixtd  the  prices  for  making  the  various  articles,  and 
ascatainea  the  cost  of  a  set,  so  that  they  might  be 
iold  at  a  profit.   The  plan  was  a  great  sacceu.  By 
this  means  the  women  were  taught  to  sew,  and  had  a 
little  money  to  receive  at  ihe  expiration  of  the  term  of 
'  the  imprisonment  Alter  some  time  she  con- 
trived to  find  employment  for  the  men.    Some  of 
them  were  taught  to  make  straw  hats,  and  others  caps 
for  men  and  boys,  the  materials  {old  cloth  or  moreen) 
for  the  purpose  being  obtained  from  her  friends. 
Others  tormed  spoons,  stilettoes,  seals,  and  apple- 
scoops,  from  the  ahank-bones  of  the  legs  of  mutton, 
obtamed  from  housekeepers,  whom  she  laid  under  fre- 
!  i^aent  requisition.   Indeed,  she  had  to  exercise  her 
1  ingenuity  to  obtain  any  apparently  useless  andrefuse  ar- 
I  titles,  tmit  she  might  turn  them  to  account,  and  keep 
I  lier  work  ^oing^  It  was  marvellous  to  behold  the 
,  transformations  these  articles  underwent,  and  the 

novel  purposes  to  which  they  were  turned. 
I     "  Sarah  ilartin'a  aim  was  to  make  employment  a 
privilege,  and  to  be  kept  idle  a  punishment.    '  Do, 
'  miss,  give  me  something  to  do,  and  I  will  not  offend 
,  yott  again,'  was  a  plea  at  times  made  by  those  who 
had  bieea  refracb»}'.   She  rigidly  enfitrced  order. 
Her  authority  was  supreme,  and  at  no  time  did  she 
;  I  iJlow  it  to  bo  trifled  with.   On  one  side  of  the  prison 
I    common-room  might  be  seen  two  or  three  burly, 
'■]  bronze-faced  smugglers,  or  beachmcn,  whose  clumsy 
fineeis  were  trying  to  sew  pieces  of  cotton  print  to- 
I  gether,  to  form  a  quilL   Opposite  to  them,  perhaps, 
t  w«e  a  couple  of  other  prisoners  with  sheep-bones, 
'  rasping  and  scraping  them  into  useful  articles.  And 
in  the  ceatre  was  Sarah  Martin,  the  superintendent  of 
I  the  strange  party." 

And  her  outside  efforts — her  schools  and 
her  visitations,  which  were  most  assiduously 


kept  up — were  skilfully  made  to  work  into 
this  more  special  interest,  and  each  to  help 
the  other.  Even  when  she  visited  some  of 
the  many  friends  she  had  made  she  kept 
them  all  busy.  This  is  a  capital  picture  her 
biographer  has  given  of  her  : — 

"  Her  appearance  in  any  of  the  houses  of  her  friends 
was  the  si^oal  for  a  busy  evening.  Her  benevolent 
smile,  and  quick,  active  manner,  communicated  her 
own  cheerfulness  and  energy  to  every  one  around  her. 
She  never  failed  to  bringworkwith  oer;  and  if  young 
people  were  present,  she  was  sure  to  employ  them  all. 
Something  was  to  be  made  ready  for  the  occupation 
of  the  prisoners  in  the  gaol,  or  for  thrfir  instruction  ; 
patterns  or  copies  were  to  be  prepared,  or  old  ma- 
terials to  be  adjusted  to  some  new  use,  in  which  last 
employment  her  ingennity  was  pre-eminent.  Odd 

fiieces  of  woollen  or  cotton,  scraps  of  paper,  mere 
liters,  things  which  other  people  threw  away,  it  mat- 
tered not  what,  she  alwajrs  begged  that  such  things 
might  be  kept  for  her,  in  order  that  she  might  turn 
them  to  account  If,  on  such  occasions,  whilst  every- 
body else  was  occupied,  some  one  would  read  aloud, 
Sarah  Martin's  satisfaction  was  complete  ;  and  at  in- 
tervals, if  there  were  no  strangers  present,  or  if  such 
communications  were  desired,  she  would  dilate  in 
the  language  of  simple,  animated  troth,  upon  the 
sorrows  and  sufferings  of  her  guilty  flodc,  and  her 
own  hopes  and  disappointments  in  connection  with 
them." 

The  boy  criminals  were  set  to  patchworkand 
interested  in  it;  the  evenings  were  devoted  to 
the  teaching  of  reading  and  writing,  when  men, 
old  in  years  as  well  as  in  crime,  might  be  seen 
striving  to  hold  a  pen,  or  bending  over 
primers.  Though  she  was  insignificant  in 
appearance.  Miss  Martin  never  failed  to 
maintain  authority ;  she  could  command  as 
well  as  persuade  and  win.  When  any  one 
was  refractory  or  obdurate,  she  simply  left 
him  to  himself;  or  if  a  body  of  prisoners 
proved  so,  she  refrained  from  visiting  them  till 
begged  to  come  back,  and  never  did  they  stand 
out  for  long.  Her  tact,  as  well  as  her  firm- 
ness, was  marvelloiis,  and  there  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  any  instance  of  a 
prisoner  long  refusing  to  take  advantage  of 
her  instructions. 

And  she  did  not  limit  her  attention  merely 
to  the  period  of  imprisonment : — ■ 

"If  there  appeared  the  least  hope  of  reformation, 
she  sought  out  respectable  lodgings  for  those  who  had 
no  homes ;  masters  were  prev^ed  upon  to  try  again 
the  servants  who  had  been  onfiuthiul ;  letters  were 
written  to  parents  at  a  distance,  to  induce  them  to  re- 
ceive  again  their  unhappy  and  penitent  daughters ; 
employment  was  sought  for  those  who  were  willing  to 
work  ;  those  who  resided  at  Yarmouth  were  brought 
under  a  course  of  friendly  visitation ;  young 
boys  and  girls  were  taken  by  herself  to  Sunday- 
schools,  and  the  regularity  of  their  attendance  was 
re^larly  inquired  into ;  sailors  were  enamraged  to 
caS  on  their  return  from  the  voyage ;  and  in  every 
way  she  laboured  that  the  wrong-doers  should  go 
forth  better  members  of  socjy^.^.^^i.h^n^^i5( 
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tered  the  prison  doors ;  and  to  prevent  deterioratien 
after  their  release,  by  contiauing  the  inducements  to 
lieliaTe  tbemselyes  welL" 

And  all  this  was  done  with  no  authority  to 
direct,  no  committee  to  counsel — she  hajd  no 
resources  but  her  own  gentle  firmness  and 

her  patience,  discretion,  tact,  and  faith.  Not 
only  so.  The  opposition  of  inferior  officials 
was  often  worse  to  bear  than  the  wayward- 
ness of  the  prisoners.  She  had  in  1826,  on 
the  death  of  her  grandmother,  come  into  a 
permanent  income  of  the  interest  on  two  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  to  supplement  this  she  still 
did  some  dressmaking.  Occasionally,  friends 
sent  her  little  .presents ;  but  unless  it  was  ex- 
pressly said  that  these  were  for  her  own  use, 
they  were  invariably  given  to  those  who  were 
more  in  need  than  herself.  A  benevolent 
lady  of  Yarmouth,  with  the  view  of  giving 
her  some  rest,  paid  her  for  one  day  a  week  as 
if  she  had  been  occupied  at  her  business ;  but 
even  after  proposals  had  been  made  Uiat  some 
allowance  should  be  given  her,  so  that  she 
might  dispense  with  taking-in  work,  she  per- 
sistently rejected  the  proposal,  fearing  that 
her  influence  with  the  prisoners  might  be 
lessened  when  she  became  a  paid  agent. 
And  she  adhered  to  her  own  course  till  the 
corporation,  moved  by  her  devotion  and  the 
great  good  she  had  done,  told  her  that  she  must 
submit  to  their  decision : — '*  The  business," 
said  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  day,  "  is  out 
of  your  hands ;  if  we  permit  you  to  visit  the 
I^ison,  you  must  submit  to  our  terms."  These 
were  that  she  should  receive  from  the  cor- 
poration twelve  pounds  a  year.  "  She  had  the 
consciousness  that  money  was  no  part  of  her 
object;  and  when  she  saw  the  measure  car- 
ried forward  without  her  knowledge  or  con- 
currence, she  felt  it  a  duty  to  acquiesce  and 
be  thankful."  This  grant  was  only  conferred 
on  her  in  1841,  two  years  before  her  lamented 
death. 

As  Yarmouth  jail  had  no  appointed  chap- 
lain. Miss  Martin  had  gradually  been  led  to 
conduct  regular  Sabbath  services.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  Uiese  services,  in  1820,  she 
read  printed  sermons ;  afterwards,  she  wrote 
her  own  sermons.  From  1837  to  the  termi- 
nation of  her  labours  in  1843,  she  sa^s,  "  I 
was  enabled,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  address 


the  prisoners  without  \^Titing  beforehaad, 
simply  from  the  Holy  Scriptures."    Some  of 
the  written  sermons  given  in  her  memoir 
show  great  clearness  in  division  and  skill  in 
treatment  generally;  they  are  written  with 
admirable  simplicity,  and  are  most  suitable 
for  the  purpose,  having  been  illustrated 
sometimes  in  a  very  homely  and  effective 
way.    Her  notes  of  the  characters  of  the 
prisoners  show  not  only  observation  and 
discrimination,  but  a  devout  concern  for  the 
individual  soul,  to  which  all  else  was  with  her 
subservient.    Very  touching  are  some  of  the 
records  in  the  *'  Everyday  Book still  more 
so,  perhaps,  some  of  these  entries  in  another 
book,  showing  how  faithfully  she  tried  to  give 
her  proteges  a  fair  chance  on  their  release. 
She  buys  a  donkey  for  J,  B.  at  1 5s.,  and  a 
truss  of  hay  for  the  donkey  at  2s. ;  scales, 
weights,  and  basket,  as  well  as  a  stone  of 
sprats,  for  R.  H.  to  start  with ;  for  J.  N.,  a 
donkey  at  iSj.  and  a  hundred  herrings  at  3s. 
to  start  with ;  and  we  pause  over  the  possible 
fate  of  that  poor  boy  E.,  for  whom  there 
was  provided  a  stout  beaverteen  jacket,  but 
who,  falling  among  bad  companions,  went 
astray  and  forfeited  it.    There  is  a  basket  of 
potatoes,  at  ij-.       for  R.  N.,  who  has  a  wife 
and  seven  children,  and  also  seven  three- 
penny loaves,  IS.  91/.;  and  a  shirt  for  G.  D., 
who  has  conducted  himself  well  since  his 
liberation,  as,  6d.  We  read  histories  between 
the  lines  in  this  prosaic  yet  suggestive  record, 
which  is  vocal  to  us  of  sweet  encouragements 
across  all  these  weary  years. 

Miss  Martin,  besides  her  sermons,  wrote 
poems  and  hymns,  some  of  which  show  fine 
sentiment,  and  are  very  true  and  sweet  in 
expression.  But  her  chief  power  lay  in  heroic 
action,  in  her  fervour  for  good  works, 
her  unceasing  desire  to  bring  the  wandering 
sheep  into  the  fold  of  the  Redeemer.  She 
succeeded  beyond  her  own  expect^ons. 
Uneducated  though  she  was,  and  wholly  un- 
aided, she  instituted  a  system  of  Christian 
help  for  prisoners,  such  as  great  and  inSueo- 
tial  societies  are  still  struggling  to  realise; 
and  her  name  and  her  bi<^nLphy  remain  a 
proof  that  work  for  Christian  women  cannot 
be  far  to  seek  if  they  are  but  sincere  in  ask- 
ing for  it.  E.  CONDER  GRAY. 
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1— HOME  NOTES. 

■  THE  TONE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  PRESS. 

JT  has  been  Tciy  gratifying  to  many  readers  to 
mark  the  excellent  tone  of  several  of  our  most 
influential  newspapers,  in  noticing  the  remarkable 
religious  movement  now  so  conspicuous  in  most  of 
our  great  dties.  Exceptions,  doubtless,  there  have 
been ;  but  newspapers  like  the  Times,  the  Standard, 
the  Daily  Ntws,  the  Echo^  and  the  Figaro,  represent- 
ing many  Tarieties  of  political  opinion,  and  many 
different  ways  of  looking  at  things,  have  written  on 
the  subject  in  a  tone  which  deserves  very  cordial  ac- 
Icnowledgments.  Sensitive  as  such  papers  are  to 
pubhc  opinion,  and  following  it  as  they  do  in  all  its 
stronger  and  deeper  currents,  in  order  that  they  may 
develope  it  more  fully,  and  guide  it  more  safely,  they 
give  evidence  of  a  wide-spread  seriousness  in  the 
community  in  spite  of  all  that  seems  light  and  frivo- 
Ions.  Probably  two  causes  have  combined  to  pro- 
duce this  state  of  things.  In  the  first  place,  it  would 
seem  that  the  public  have  got  a  shock  at  the  develop- 
ments of  matnialiam  and  atheism  that  have  recently 
been  presented  to  them.  The  unbelieving  section 
has  gone  too  far.  To  borrow  the  famous  illustration 
of  Jean  Paul,  the  materialist  has  been  leading  us 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  universe,  showing  us  "  the 
empty,  black,  bottomless  eye-socket  wherein  was 
no  Divine  Eye ; "  showing  us  "  worid  after  world 
shaking  off  its  souls  upon  the  Sea  of  Death,  as  a 
water-bubble  casts  swimming  lights  upon  the  waves ; " 
letting  ns  hear  the  shriek  of  a  fatherless  vtvld,  till 
we  too  cry  out,  "Ah,  if  each  soul  is  its  own  father 
andcreator,  vlqr  cannot  it  be  its  own  destroys  too?" 
We  have  got  a  peep  tnbi  the  gnlf^  the  tmnmut  ad 
quam  of  aOieism,  and  hare  been  horrified.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  speculative  Germans,  who  are  able  to 
heq)  specolation  so  much  aput  from  practical  life,  to 
follow  their  log^  to  sndi  conclusions ;  but  when  the 
experiment  is  tried  widi  a  jnaetical  people  like  the 
English,  the  result  is  horrible.  We  do  believe  that 
the  recent  doses  have  been  too  strong  even  for  our 
moie  woridly-minded  people,  and  that  hereafter  the 
utterances  of  materialism  will  have  to  be  more  sub- 
dued. There  is  too  much  of  what  Is  true  in  the  very 
instincts  of  men  to  allow  them  to  be  reconciled  to 
the  sovereignty  of  Nothingness,  Necesuty,  and 
Chance !  The  oath  of  allegiance  to  Eternal  Death 
sticks  in  their  throat.  They  cannot  accept  a  view  of 
life  that  would  make  it  a  mere  "shooting  Niagara," 
They  feel  that  if  the  common  end  of  all  were  the 
golf  of  nothingness,  there  would  be  nothing  to  con- 
trol men's  passions  as  they  hurry  on  to  it;  society 
would  become  a  scene  of  liantic  hurly-burly,  a  rush- 
ing hither  and  thither  of  nugovoned  and  ungovern- 
able men. 

Besides  this,  there  seems  to  be  a  general  impression 
that  there  is  something  very  earnest^  very  sincere,  very 
■iiRi)l«.  and  tnUv  beavenlv.  in  the  movement  with 


which  the  names  of  Moody  and  Sankey  are  associ- 
ated. It  is  often  said  by  unbelievers,  that  if  they 
believed  in  the  Bible,  believed  that  men  are  eternally 
lost,  and  that  they  can  be  saved  in  no  other  way 
than  through  Christ,  they  could  never  rest,  they 
would  go  through  the  world  trying  to  rouse  them 
to  a  sense  of  their  misery,  and  to  lead  them  to 
the  remedy.  Here,  then,  are  two  men  doing  this 
very  thing.  Seeking  no  personal  rewAid,  building 
up  no  institution  of  their  own,  actuated  by  a 
single-hearted  desire  for  the  good  of  men  who  have  no 
claim  on  tKem,  and,  except  as  fellow-men,  no  connec- 
tion with  them — they  simply  echo  the  message  of  the 
angels,  and  seek  to  bring  home  to  the  hearts  of  all 
good  tidings  of  great  joy.  Believing  thoroughly  all 
they  utter,  believing  in  all  the  divine  promises,  and 
going  forth  in  this  £uth  as  David  went  fixth  against 
Goliath,  they  bring  before  men  the  primitive  simplicity 
of  the  gospel,  apart  from  all  the  conventionalisms  and 
formaUties  and  encumbrances  with  which,  in  an  arti- 
ficial state  of  society,  it  is  apt  to  be  associated.  Be- 
sides the  many  thousands  who  have  embraced  the 
message  with  heart  and  soul,  the  community  at  large 
seems  to  be  feeling  vaguely  the  reality  of  God's  love,  and 
the  Ueisedness  there  is  in  having  aoch  a  Fatha. 

THE  TKANSir  OF  TENUS. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  dearth  of  stirring  subjects  ctf 
general  interest  that  has  caused  the  transit  of  Venus 
to  receive  so  much  attemion,  not  mly  from  the  scien- 
tific worldi  but  from  the  general  pubUc.  People  are 
deeply  intoested  about  it,  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
why.  AH  the  dviUsed  Govanments  have  had  their 
men  of  science  watching  it  all  over  the  world,  and  the 
sums  spent  in  observing  it  must  amount  to  several 
hundred  thousand  ponnds.  Whatever  be  the  result 
of  the  observatims,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  pro- 
mote, at  least  directly  or  immediately,  any  object  of 
practical  ntilify.  Thqrmaydetenninethe  distance  of  onr 
planet  from  the  snn;  but  life  will  probably  flow  on  in 
precisely  the  same  way  as  b^bn^  whether  that  dis- 
tance torn  out  to  be  ninetf-five,  ot  ninety-two,  or  txj 
other  nnmbet  of  mini<ms  of  miles.  Have  these  obser- 
vations, then,  been  promoted  by  Governments  and 
carried  ont  by  men  of  science  in  a  spirit  of  mere 
curiosity  ?  Is  the  interest  felt  in  the  question  the  re- 
sult of  mere  artificial  excitement,  like  the  interest 
which  betting  men  feel  in  the  trifles  on  which  they 
bet  ? '  Is  it  wise  to  be  concentrating  so  much  atten- 
tion on  a  matter  which  has  no  bearing  on  the  great 
problems  of  life? 

We  answer,  Yes.  These  careful  and  expensive  ob- 
servations are  acts  of  scientific  faith.  It  is  by  a  God- 
inspired  impulse  that  men  are  led  to  give  themselves 
to  scientific  otiservations,  the  final  b«iring  of  which 
upon  human  welfare  is  utterly  hid  from  them,  God 
sends  forth  his  children  to  observe,  to  gather  know- 
ledge, to  make  themsdves  familiar  with  the  laws  of 
the  world  in  which  they  l^.^^^^^»^t^e>^ 
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general  inqiresaion  that  aU  knowledge  is  power,  and 
that  sooner  or  later  all  that  fliey  observe  and  discover 
may  be  tamed  to  purposes  of  utility  in  common  life. 
BntraeoBwliilelhayniiutworicin&ddi.  Atfintdure 
is  no  remod  ouept  the  pleasm  of  diacoveiy.  Hen 
labonr  in  obedience  to  the  in^nilae  that  bids  them 
work.  Tliey  have  no  security  that  ia  tliefar  ova  life- 
time any  vety  ivlnable  resnlti  will  be  obt^ned.  Yet 
the  tnie  nan  of  science  vorki  on,  bdieving  that  herein 
is  that  sa^g  true,  "One  soweth  and  anotiier  reapeth-" 
The  analogy  may  sorely  bold  good  in  other  qilieres — 
sayin  the  mission  fi^.  If  there  wen  no  other  reaion 
for  Uboming  there,  it  would  be  enon^  that  w«  are 
impelled  to  do  so  by  the  command  of  oar  Mastn'. 
And  faith  in  Him  ought  sorely  to  sustain  ns  even  in 
apparently  unproductire  laboors,  at  lesst  as  much  as 
sdentilic  faith  sustiuss  the  unwearied  aatroDomer, 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Butler,  in  his  "  Asology," 
as  a  singular  thing,  that  on  some  subjects  we  should 
have  sadi  accurate  knowledge,  while  on  other  sub- 
jects, apparently  much  more  important,  we  have  none. 
He  introduces  the  remark  dpropos  of  objections  some- 
times brought  against  the  Bible,  that  while  it  tells 
us  many  things  that  do  not  seem  to  be  important,  it 
is  silent  on  other  things  that  are  profoundly  interest- 
ing. This,  sa3rs  Butler,  is  only-in  accordance  with  the 
analogy  of  nature.  Vft  know  many  things  about  the 
planets  and  stars  with  the  utmost  accniucy,  yet  we 
are  ignorant  about  many  diseases  that  prey  on  us 
with  terrible  severity;  we  cannot  tell  either  their  cause 
or  their  cure.  The  remark  comes  home  in  connection 
with  this  transit  of  Venus.  We  know  all  about  that 
planefs  orbit;  we  know  the  predse  ang^  which  the 
plane  of  its  orbit  makes  with  the  plane  of  fte  earth's ; 
we  can  tdl  the  precise  moments,  twice  only  in  more 
than  a  century,  when  Venus,  the  earth,  and  the  sun 
shall  be  in  Une  together ;  we  hop^  through  observa- 
tion of  the  transit,  to  be  able  to  calculate  the  precise 
distance  of  our  own  planet  from  the  nm ;  all  this  we 
know,  or  are  likely  to  know,  ia  that  far-awuy  sphere ; 
yet  how  much  that  comes  nearer  to  us  is  an  utter 
blank !  What  wisdved  mysteries  about  the  hamas 
soul,  and  the  dealings  of  God  in  regard  to  it,  which, 
when  we  try  to  understand  them,  leave  us,  like  Mil- 
ton's spirits,  '*  in  wanderbg  mum  lost  I " 

It  would  seem  that  in  the  region  of  Inuwledge 
where  the  mind  of  man  achieves  so  many  bionqdis,  it 
finds  also  its  profonndest  homiKatitHis,  as  If  the  ope 
were  needed  to  fehedc  the  oAcr.  This  balancing  of 
the  great  with  the  small  sometimes  arrested  the  tXtea- 
tion  of  pogta  writers,  as  Honux  exemplifies  in  his 
Ode  to  Archytas  ;~- 

"  Te  maris,  et  t«me,  nnmeroque  canntii  ireiue 

Mensorem  cohit>eDt,  Archyta, 
Fulveiia  exiKui  projM  litui  poiva  MfttiDiim 

Mnncni ;  nec  aaidquam  ubi  prodeM 
A«riu  Mst&sM  aomot,  aatmointe  ntandan 

PercuniHe  polum,  morituro, 

AGC1DB1IT8  AND  CACASnOPHEB. 
Seldom  has  the  joyous  season  of  Christmas  and 
the  New  Tear  bean  lo  overcast  by  dismal  ^public 
tragedies.   It  b  strange,  indeed,  that  though,  through 
the  mercy  of  noridence,  we  have  neither  war,  pes- 
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tilence,  nor  famine  among  ns,  we  have  had  calamities 
and  cattutn^ihes  enoogh  to  supply  all  thdr  plaoes. 
Collisions  of  ships  and  odlisiona  of  trains,  shipwrecks, 
fires,  ezplorions      gm^wwder,  esplosioiu  in  mines, 
have  presented  themselves  not  onfy  with  unwonted 
frequency,  bat  with  features  of  aggravation  and' horror 
tfiat  have  made  the  blood  run  cold,  eves  when  there  ' 
ms  no  personal  coaneethm  wMt  tiiaia.   In  such  a  ' 
tempestuous  winter  we  natnnllykxik  for  casual  tia  by 
sea,  but  it  is  atiangB  Ant  in  additk»  to  those  doe  to  ' 
ttte  stonn  we  ihould  be  hearing  at  Ais  tine  of  so  J 
frightful  a  tragedy  aa  Ae  bnnfaig  of  0ie  Qufatrick, 
{veaenting  as  hdld  ■nffotegsof  akind  more^ipalling 
and  beart^reading  than  ever  came  from  the  wildest 
storm.   There  is  abo  something  very  awful  in  the 
thought  that  through  the  system  of  over-loading,  or 
&rongh  the  use  of  nnseawortby  ihips,  Uves  have  been 
sacrificed  to  that  wretched  greed  of  gain  which  no 
sense  of  injustice  or  su&ring  inflicted  on  others  is 
capaUe  of  checking  in  ite  infiunous  career. 

Coroners,  railway  officials,  fcnd  Government  officers 
spend  much  time  in  trying  to  investigate  the  causes  of 
the  railway  accidents  that  are  now  so  muneroos  and 
90  appalling.   We  doubt  very  much  whether  in  these  j 
investigations  they  go  on  the  right  track,  and  it  is 
quite  evident  that  the  conclnsioos  to  which  they  come  ^ 
are  sdddm  of  any  real  service  to  thei  public   We  Ii 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  not  only  in  many  | 
ca^es,  but  in  almost  aU  cases,  railway  aocideata  aie 
caused  by  strong  drink.   Where  signals  are  disr»<  j 
garded,  where  points  are  bungled,  where  goods-tnins 
run  into  other  trains,  'vtdiere  ri^  are  madly  run  in  ilie 
knowledge  of  the  doDger,  it  is  commonly  strong  drink  | 
that  is  the  real  culprit.   In  such  cases  the  more  likdy  | , 
way  to  find  out  the  cause  of  accident  would  be  to  find 
out  wilich  of  the  company's  servants  employed  on  the  ' 
trams  were  drinking  before  the  ocddrat  took  place.  [ 
When  the  directors  of  Ae  Caledonian  Railway  di>>  j  I 
continued  the  sale  of  intaxicatiog  drink  in  the  stadcos  ' 
^ong  their  lines  they  showed  that  they  had  become  | 
alive  to  the  danger.   It  will  Iw  an  interesting  com-  1 
parison,  by-and-ly,  to  compare  the  state  of  lines  iriiare  ; 
facilities  of  drinking  are  supplied  widi  those  wlMfe  '  | 
they  are  not.   There  can  he  little  doubt  how  the  case  |  j 
will  stand.   We  have  among  our  acqnaantanoes  an  1 1 
extensive  sliqKnmn:  hi  Uvcrpool  who  has  never  lost  ; 
a  ddp,  save  on  one  exceptional  occaaioiL    In  en-  h 
gaging  his  seamen,  for  whose  comfint  he  makes  the  I  ^ 
most  am^  pFOnaion,  he  hargauis  thjrt  tbqr  ihall  j 
conform  to  the  rules  of  his  asivke,  vhldi  pndiibit  (he 
nseoffaitoiicatingtlrinfc.  We  bdieve  that  a  Nemeos  il 
b  pursuingthe  paUk  in  this  matter,  mconaeqaenecaf 
the  prevalent  cardeasneM  as  to  what  tends  to  ixoDUiie  [ 
intemperance.   And  the  Nemesia  ia  not  like]^  to  rart 
until  the  public  coHsdsnce  is  mors  keenly  tauxeaeAt 
and  means  ate  ttdcea  in  earnest  to  djasendnateadae  j 
sense  of  the  sin  of  dnmkennesa,  and  to  zeDMve  til*  I 

causes  that  make  it  so  oonnuxi. 

SOME  lOKOR  PREVENTIVES  OV  nraBKCBRAHCE. 
What  is  most  needed  to  cure  i^ttemperaace  is  * 
sense  of  the  sin  and  misery  which  it  iavot^H?^^^ .  I 

Digitized  by'  ^    -'.J*  I 
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tlucmg^  all  degrees  of  the  commtmi^,  and  disposing 
them  towards  the  doing  of  all  the  things  that  ought 
to  be  doDC^  and  the  giving  up  of  all  the  things  that 
not  to  be  done.  Among  tluse*  some  things  are 
great  and  some  things  are  httle  ;  bat  all  is  important 
that  conspires  to  the  common  end.  Thus,  in  the  same 
cdunn  of  a  newspaper,  we  find  the  two  notices  that 
follow: — 

"  Tea  at  Railway  Statiohs.— In  the  interestof 
temperance,  'J.  W.  N.'  calls  attention  to  the  price  of 
tea  at  railway  refreshment  rooms.  No  doubt  many 
people  wonld  prefer  tea  to  beer  if  it  were  not  for  the 
extravagant  pnce  charged  for  it.  The  usual  price  of 
a  glass  of  beer  is  2d.,  whereas  for  a  cup  of  tea  and  a 
bun  onemust  pay  6d.  Itiswell  known  that  excellent 
tea  can  now  be  Honght  for  per  lb.,  but  even  sup- 
posing  the  price  to  be  y.  4a.,  the  cost  per  ok.  would 
be  only  2^d.,  and  this  quantity  would  at  least  make 
eight  cups  of  tea.  To  this  must  be  added,  sa^»  ^id. 
for  milk  and  sugar,  so  that  the  cost  of  mfttcrial  «h- 
eight  cups  of  tea  would  be  aboat  6d." 

"  Cabmen's  Sheltess. — In  pressing  the  need  of 
these  shelters,  the  Globe  says  that  one  can  be  erected 
far  £1^0.  If  a  shelter  were  [ffovided,  in  which  the 
cabman  could  alwAys  have  a  night  fire  and  a  cup  of 
tea  or  cofiee  when  he  chose,  naif  the  tenmtations 
whidi  now  assail  him  to  drink  to  exceai  woula  be  re- 
moved." 

Both  of  these  pnctkalsnggertiOBS  are  of  zeal  nine, 
and  90  is  Ak  plaa  of  pnbHeJioiua  wtthoot  intoxi- 
cating drink.  It  is  strange  that  while  Providence 
{wovides  forns  the  cnp  that  cheers  bat  not  inebriates, 
and  while  the  g/mnng  piosperi^  of  the  country,  by 
''—""g  the  didy,  Iiaa  made  tea  so  cheap,  it.  cannot 
be  obtahied  in  public  places' exc<n>t  at  so  extravagant 
a  cosL  It  may  be  that  tliewantof  demand hassome- 
thing  to  do  with  thb;  bat  surely,  let  the  demand  be 
what  it  may,  tlie  coiitmoa  cost  might  be  greatly 
IcsaenedL 

THB  two  <'SICUKATU»CS." 

A  "Declaration"  has  lately  been  published  in  the 
form  of  an  address  to  the  bishops  on  the  part  of  the 
opponents  of  ritualism  in  the  Church  of  England, 
under  the  an^ices  of  Hx.  Scott  Robinson.  Among 
the  5,cxx}  clergymen  who  have  signed  it  are — 5 
bishops  (colonial),  il  deans,  18  archdeacons,  14 
ex-archdeactms ;  39  caoons-resiclentiary ;  9  heads 
of  colleges,  164  prebendartes  and  hon.  canons, 
209  nual  deans,  301  fellows  (past  and  present], 
44  beadmastars  of  pnbUc  tduxda,  is  Hidsean  lec- 
tnrers,  10  Bampton  lectnnn,  1  peers,  and  11 
baronets. 

A  declaration  of  an  opposite  kind  in  iavour  of  per- 
mitting the  use  of  oucluuistic  vestments  has  received 
the  signatures  of  9  bishops,  3  deans,  17  canons,  7  arch- 
deacons, 56  prebmdaries  and  hon.  canons,  and  65  rural 
deans.  The  total  number  of  signatures  to  this  declara- 
tion is  1,476.  Writing  to  the  Guardian,  the  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's  explains  that  the  two  declarations  have  not 
been  got  up  under  paraUel  drcnmstances,  and  tlut 
this  numerical  comparison  is  misleading.  Three 
months,  he  says,  have  been  employed  in  getting  up 
the  one ;  but  the  other  was  more  casnd,  systematic 
eSiais  were  not  used,  and  most  of  the  names  were 


sent  ^KKitaneoasIy  in  reply  to  an  appeal  in  the 
Guardian,  He  cannot  say  how  many  asunes  would 
have  been  got  in  reply  to  a  more  systematic  canvass ; 
but  believes  that  the  remonstrance  against  the 
Porchaa  judgment  was  signed  by  upwards  of  4,500 
clergy. 

The  Record  does  not  think  that  any  expression  of 
ecclesiastical  opinion  will  have  mnch  weight  with 
Convocation,  which  will  probably  side  with  the 
ritoalist  party.  The  real  battle  will  be  in  Parliament 
A  great  conference  of  anri^ritualists  is  to  be  held  on 
the  i8th  and  19th  of  Febraary,  under  the  prcsideDcy 
of  the  venerable  Prebendary  AurioL 

n.— GLANCES  ABROAD. 
SnUN  AND  1X8  HEW  KIHO. 

"After  file  deluge,  me^—woidd  not  be  a  bad 
motto  fca  the  young  King  of  ^Mdn,  revcrriog  tiie 
famooB  adage  of  Mettenwdi.  ^ce  his  mother's 
ditnaissal  six  yean  agOf  there  has  been  little  else  in 
Spain  than  political  dehige,  and  not  meeh  appearance 
of  any  abatemeKt  of  die  waters,  till  now  that  the 
Prince  of  Ashtrias  has  been  tamed  into  King 
AlphOBSO  Xn.  That  the  waters  wOl  abate,  and 
enter  rctom  to  the  peninsnU  is,  we  are  sme,  the 
rinoeie  hope  of  all  who  lament  die  long.«ontinned 
troables  f^pdn.  Tint  &e  iKospect  of  a  coBsum- 
mation  so  devouHy  to  be  wished  is  veiy  tusar  or  very 
definite,  cannot,  we  fear,  be  affirmed.'  Let  a  boy  of 
eigfatem  be  the  best  boy  hi  the  world,  he  is  obviously 
Qn6t  to  act  independanti^  as  a  king ;  and  it  would  be 
a  calamity  were  lie  to  try.  If  he  has  good  principle 
and  good  sense,  and  attempts  Httle  personally,  it  is 
about  the  beet  that  can  be  hoped  of  1km.  For  some 
time  to  come,  he  mast  be  in  the  hands  of  advisers. 
Those  who  would  natuially  be  his  advisers  are  the 
last  persons  whom  the  country  will  tcderate.  So  the 
future  seems  wrapped  in  impenetrable  uncertainty. 

We  hope  it  is  not  true  that  he  began  by  asking  the 
Pope's  blessing.  We  hope  so,  because  if  he -were  as 
sensible  as  King  Soloaaon  was  of  the  need  of  blessing 
from  the  tme  scarce,  he  is  not  likely  to  have  sought 
it  from  the  Pope.  We  dread  the  working  of  papal 
plots  and  all  their  nnhaUowed  machinery;  for  the 
accession  of  a  boy-king  is  just  what  would  seem  to 
invite  these  denrices.  But  if  the  papal  poliey  should 
trtnmfA,  and  civil  and  religious  Uberty  should  be  sub- 
verted, we  cannot  doubt  that  fresh  troubles  would 
break  out,  the  i&tion  wonld  reassert  its  demand  for 
freedom,  and  Alphonso  mi^ht  very  probaUy  bo  sent 
to  join  his  mamma  at  Paris. 

There  is  in  Spain  a  genuine  handful  of  evangelical 
seed,  bearing  its  fruit,  though  small,  very  small,  in 
quantity.  There  has  not  been  found  to  be  any  flocking 
of  the  Spanish  people  to  hear  the  gospel,  though 
many  Bibles  have  been  circulated  among  them.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  see  how  precarious  is  the  position 
of  evangelical  religion  in  Spain  in  the  present  junc- 
ture. Yet  the  outstretched  hand  of  Gad  has  been  so 
manifest  in  the  recent  political  changes  in  Europe, 
that  we  cam«»t  but  believ^^^|^  g^^^glC 
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be  watched  from  above,  and  the  very  change  which 
has  now  taken  place  will  some  way  or  other  be  made 
to  work  for  the  advancement  of  the  gospd. 

COtTNT  DE  UONTALEUBBRT  ON  SPAIN. 
The  Contemporary  has  an  article  on  "  Rome  and 
Spain,"  by  the  late  Comit  de  Montalembeit,  written 
in  1869.  It  bears  more  upon  the  political  than  the 
religious  condition  and  prospects  of  the  country,  but 
it  has  some  remarkable  views  on  the  connection  be- 
tween the  two.  Bet  a  few  centuries  ago  Spain  was 
the  first  Christian  power  in  the  world ;  now  it  is  the 
last.  It  was  then  glorious  and  free ;  but  its  freedom 
and  glory  have  utterly  disappeared.  The  freedom 
which  Spain  enjoyed  consisted  in  the  independent 
action  of  its  various  assembhes,  being  more  like  a 
collection  of  repablics  under  a  monarchy  than  a  single 
central  government.  But  all  this  local  freedom  dis- 
appeared, and  a  vile  absolutism  came  in  its  room. 
The  efforts  of  the  biqaisition  were  too  snccessfnlly 
employed  to  cmsh  cat  all  independeoce  and  freedom, 
and  to  establish  absolutiim  in  the  person  of  the 
monarch.  The  Inqaintots  woe  the  tools  of  the  Court 
more  than  of  the  Church.  Men  were  glad  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  it  in  its  vile  work ;  fliis  WRsa  sortof  seca- 
rity  for  Sieir  not  being  molested;  and- they  preferred 
to  purchase  tfadr  safety  at  the  sacrifice  of  tluir  honour. 
Spain  became  the  most  degraded  of  kingdoms^  The 
eighteenth  century,  so  fettik  in  great  names  in  Eng- 
land, fVance,  and  Germany,  did  not  prodnce  a  rin^ 
greftt  author,  artis^  or  poet  in  Spun.  Holding  that 
the  ab6<Jute  separationof  Chnrdi  and  State  is  in  most 
cases  undesirable  and  in  many  impossible,  Coimt  de 
Montalembeit  nudntained  that  their  entire  tepaxatioD 
wotdd  have  been  a  dumsand  times  better  than  the 
union  Hhai  has  been  exemplified  in  Spain.  The 
absmption  of  the  Chuzdi  by  the  State,  and  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  State  by  the  Church,  are  both  to  be 
utterly  deprecated.  The  latter  has  been  the  state  of 
things  in  Spain,  and  the  min  of  the  country  has  been 
the  result. 

Is  Spain  then  to  rise  again  ?  Conut  de  Monta. 
lembnt  is  far  bom  sanguine.  There  are  countries 
that  fall  hopelessly.  He  regretted  that,  in  banishing 
Queen  Isabella,  the  country  had  in  a  manner  pro- 
scribed her  descendants.  He  did  not  think  it  was 
capable  either  of  a  dictatorship  or  a  republic.  Down- 
trodden populations  are  often  the  most  anreasonable 
and  hard  to  be  governed.  Evidently  he  thought  that 
under  some  other  member  of  the  Royal  Family  the 
country  wonld  have  its  best  chance.  But  even  then 
he  was  not  sanguine. 

In  the  close  of  his  article.  Count  de  Monatlembert 
is  at  pains  to  defend  himself  from  the  charge  of 
M.  Renan,  that  a  liberal  Cathdic  is  an  impossibility. 
He  himself  had  always  striven  to  be  such,  although 
shameful  tergiversation  had  taken  place  on  the  part 
of  men  from  whom  other  things  might  have  been 
expected. 

The  Count  ridicules  the  ultramontane  assertion, 
that  Spain,  under  Isabella,  was  the  last  Christian 
government  left  in  Europe.    The  idea  of  denying 


that  England  had  a  Christian  government,  and  claim- 
ing it  for  so  miserable  a  cotmtiy  as  Spain  1 

THE  PKEACaiNG  OF  DON  CTPEIANO  TORNOS. 

In  our  last  nuttaber,  we  intimated  that  this  celebrated 
convert  from  Popery  had  begun  his  career  as  a  Pro- 
testant preacher.  Mr.  Corfield,  Agent  for  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  man  and  his  work. 

"The  preaching  of  Don  Cypriano  Toraos  is 
creating  intense  interest ;  his  well-known  anteced^ts 
as  a  great  orator  and  scholar  draw  many  to  hear  him. 
His  teaching  has  one  prominent  advantage,  that  he  is 
able  to  present  to  his  hearers  both  sides  of  great  dis* 
puted  questions,  and  he  does  this  with  sudi  perfect 
ease  and  profound  logic,  that  it  is  difficult  to  resist  his 
persuasion.  Tomos,  having  himself  been  a  leading 
man  among  the  Romanists,  is  well-fitted  to  unveil  the  ' 
sophistries  of  a  system  which  once  held  him  in  chains ; 
whilst  his  present  convictions  in  the  Reformed  faith 
being  of  the  deepest  kind,  his  appeals  to  the  hearts  of 
his  hearers  are  au  the  more  tdling.  They  are  riveted 
to  thdr  seats  whilst  listening  to  his  fervid  and  out- 
spoken sentiments.  His  voice  has  all  the  modulation 
of  an  experienced  orator,  whilst  his  modest  ihoagb 
manly  bearing  is  quite  becoming  the  dignity  of  a  pul- 
pit. He  himself  is  a  most  genial  man,  and  well 
vented,  asyonmay  imagine,  in  the  many  nttoaooes  of 
polite  society,  in  which  he  has  long  mixed.  Yesterday 
morning  these  conditions  of  intercourse  were  re- 
peated, and  last  night  I  heard  from  him  an  address  in 
pnblic,  calling  upon  his  countiymen  to  arouse  to 
prayer,  which  awed  and  edified  many  listeners.  I 
wish  I  could  introduce  him  to  you  all  in  tiie  Bible 
House.  You  would  be  diaimed  with  the  man  per- 
sonally; and  when,  as  yon  might  best  be  able,  yon 
had  got  to  know  the  nature  of  the  light  that  has  lately 
entered  his  soul,  you  would  indeed  give  God  thanks, 
and  pray  earnestly  for  the  success  of  his  servant. 

*'  The  opposition  from  without  on  the  part  of  the 
priests  is  venr  considerable ;  but  Totnos  seems  t» 
understand  fuuy  the  nature  of  tiie  thnists  nren  him, 
which  he  wards  off  with  dlpdfied  modemtion.  Now 
and  then,  slight  attempts  at  disturbance  have  been 
manifested,  but  he  has  been  able  to  keep  in  check  un- 
seemly outbreak.  On  Sunday  evening  ust  two  police 
authorities  attended  the  place  of  meeting,  and  re^ 
quested,  in  the  name  of  the  Crovemor,  a  suspension  of 
service,  but  without  any  written  au^wity:  this  occar 
sioned  our  countryman  and  friend,  the  Rev.  Jdia 
Jameson  and  Pastor  Fernandez,  to  apply  at  once  to 
the  Governor  for  a  written  inhibition,  which  he  would 
not  give  ;  and,  after  a  few  explanations,  our  Mends 
were  politely  dismissed  with  a  promise  of  protection. 
The  priest  party  are  doing  their  best  to  ia6neiice 
public  merL,  and  one  cannot  wonder  at  it  It  seems, 
too,  that  an  illuminated  announcement  bad  been  htmg 
from  the  balcony-windows  inviting  attention  to  the 
services  within ;  and  it  was  to  this  unusual  mode  of 
announcement,  in  a  public  thoroughfare,  that  the  in- 
terference of  the  Governor  was  chiefly  diected.  The 
offending  transparency  has,  however,  now  been  re- 
moved," 

FRANCE — REVIVAL  BLESSING. 
Evangelical  Ckrittendom  gives  an  account  of  » 
gathering  of  Protestant  pastors  at  Montmeyran,  which  . 
has  been  attended  with  remarkable  blessing.  Mont-  j 
meyran  is  a  few  miles  from  Valence,  in  the  Drdme.  | 
It  is  an  old  seat  of  spiritual  life  in  the  Refonned 
Church.   Fifty-two  pastors  e!f^(8?eB«b^<lksPe^^  1 
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vac  at  the  anfefeoce.  In  the  ermings,  meetings 
were  hdd  in  the  chnrdi,  attended  by  fifteen  hundred 
persons.  Several  who  were  present  bear  the  strongest 
testimcxiy  to  the  divine  power  which  rested  on  the 
foor'-days*  meetings.  IThe  Holy  Spirit,"  says  one, 
"  produced  humiliation  in  onr  hearts.  Sins  were 
confessed  openly.  Pastors  hnmbled  themselves  before 
th«r  brethren ;  and  one,  in  the  name  of  others,  made 
coolesaoii  to  God  and  implored  his  grace.  Scenes 
inch  SI  were  probal^  witnessed  in  flie  npper  chamber 
of  Jerusalem  took  place.  Thebreath  ofllfewaspassing 
over  souls  and  giving  them  Hfe."  *'  The  Ijotd  sent 
his  Holy  Spirit,"  says  another,  ■<  not  an  influence,  nor 
a  meatare  of  the  Si^iit,  bat  Himself;  and  he  broaght 
to  our  remembrance  the  thinp  of  Christ,  and  m«le 
to  each  (me  of  ns  a  pessonal  application  of  them, 
gtving  ns  the  prindi^  of  a  new  life,  viz.,  'AH  from 
God,andBllto(jod.'"  At  the  close  of  these  meetings 
Pasta-  Theodore  Monod  received  imposition  of  hands 
for  the  spedal  voifc  of  an  enngelbt,  which  he  has 
■ecepted  from  the  Mission  Interieurt. 

The  retam  home  (tf  the  pastors  has  been  marked 
byUessed  results  in  Uieirchnrdies.  One  of  the  Paris 
brethren  went  to  Geneva,  and  the  result  was  two  or 
three  simHar  days  with  most  blessed  results. 

"  Sarely,"  adds  the  writer  in  EvoHgelieal  Christen- 
dom^ '<  the  Lord  has  heard  the  feeUe  cry  and  seoi  die 
tears  of  his  children  who  wept  and  mourned  over 
France  and  Switzerland,  and  He  is  mustering  his 
army  ready  for  the  onset  of  the  foe ;  He  is  calling  to 
his  Bride  to  make  herself  ready,  to  the  wise  virgins  to 
trim  their  lamps,  for  days  of  darkness  and  trial  draw 
near;  bat  the  Lord  is  at  hand." 

PARIS  AND  m  (WEKA-HOnSK. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  excited  in  the  de- 
■d^jtion  of  the  gnat  open-bonie,  jtist  opened  in 
Flaiis,  by  tiie  coirespandent  of  the  GuardioM.  It  is 
sud  to  have  cost  upwards  of  a  million  sterling,  and  to 
be  capable  of  acoommodatine  twenty  thoqsand  per- 
sons without  ovocrowding.  Tlie  writer  aays  it  is  Im- 
possible to  convey  by  wants  atittk  of  (he  impreauon 
whi^  this  stapendons  combination  of  Assyiiao,  Greek, 
lEnda,  Gredc-Egyptian,  and  Roman  nu^inificence  is 
fitted  to  produce.  Amid  all  the  magnificence,  how- 
ever, the  temple  has  a  peculiarly  pagan  aspect ;  its 
gods,  statues,  mosques,  candelabras,  and  what-not, 
suggest  anything  but  Christian  ideas.  One  chamber — 
the /iy>fr  da  dansetaes — a  retiring  room  for  the  ladies 
of  Uie  corps  dt  ballet,  excited  particular  attention. 

"  Three  sides  are  adorned  with  paintings  by  the 
luscious,  not  to  say  licentious,  piencil  of  Boulanger, 
so  well  known  for  designs  of  this  description.  These 
consist,  iint,  of  portraitt  of  all  the  prinapal  damstuses 
who  have  figured  on  Oie  boards  of  all  the  theatres  of 
the  world — the  divinities,  in  fact,  of  the  place ;  while 
below  are  depicted  groups  of  dancers,  male  and 
female,  as  voluptuous  as  nudity  and  action  combined 
can  make  them.  Here  it  would  not  do  to  be  too 
accurate  in  description,  though  the  task  would  be 
easy  enou^.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  a  more  sybaritish 
temple,  or  one  more  appropriate  to  its  destination  and 
its  occupants  dian  tus  talon  det  danstuses,  it  would 


be  difficult  to  imagine.  The  effect  of  the  whole  place 
was  simply  shocking,  sickening  in  its  voluptuousness. 
'  n  y  a  plus  d'enfer  ici  que  de  ciel,'  wnispered  a 
Frenchman  to  me;  just  as  before,  while  A^iversing 
some  other  parts  of  the  building,  an  Englishnun  had 
suggested  tnat  he  had  never  so  clearly  recognised 
what  the  dicadence  of  an  age  and  nation  was  as  when 
contemplating  such  a  spectacle  as  this  Opera  House 
being  thus  completed,  decorated,  and  about  to  be 
inaugurated,  and  with  such  enthusiasm,  by  France, 
at  such  a  moment  I  And,  truly,  when  one  thinks  of 
the  crbis,  the  awful  crisis,  through  wliich  France  has 
passed,  or  may  be  said  to  be  only  passing — the  ruin, 
debt,  havoc,  defeat,  and  shame  which  have  befallen 
her,  and  are  still  weighing  so  heavily  upon  her — ^when 
one  thought  of  the  fabulous  ransom  already  paid  to 
her  conquerors  and  the  sums  yet  to  be  expended  to 
repair  hor  losses — perhaps,  too,  when  one  recalled 
the  Emperor's  famous  injunction  to  his  Prefect  that 
the  Hdtel  Dien  must  be  finished  before  the  Opera, 
and  knew  that  not  a  bed  in  the  former  was  yet  ready 
— ^when  one  thought  of  all  this,  and  looked  round  at 
this  huge  temple  of  pagan-like  voluptuousness  and 
sensuality,  the  sums  lavished  upon  it,  and  such  a 
spirit  as  that  of  which  I  have  attempted  to  convey 
some  idea  imprinted  upon  it — it  was  impossible  to 
leave  the  building  without  grave  doubts  about  the 
future-  of  a  nation  which  could  devote  the  energies 
and  resources  yet  left  it  to  such  objects,  and  find  con- 
solation for  its  reverses  in  such  alluremenb,  and  at 
such  a  momrat." 

KUSStAN  CHAltn-fBS. 

Another  correspondent  of  the  same  paper  gives 
some  iresh  and  interesting  information  regarding 
St.  Petersburg  charities.  He  says,  the  common  im- 
pression is  unfounded  that  all  the  charity  in  Russia  is 
done  by  the  State.  There  are  institations  for  nursing 
and  training  nurses,  reformatory  schools  for  children 
and  young  persons,  asylums  for  the  [>oor  and  aged, 
supported  and  superintended  by  the  Countess  this, 
and  the  Baroness  that,  and  also  by  the  Empress 
and  Royal  Family.  In  some  instances,  the  operations 
are  almost  copies  of  what  is  done  in  England.  We 
were  strong^  reminded  of  Mrs.  Meredith  and  tlie 
Washing  Misuon  at  Nine  Elms  House,  by  the  follow- 
ing statement : — 

"  I  visUed  a  reformatory  for  wom^i  leaving  prison, 
begun  by  two  ladies,  sisters,  who  devote  theu-  lives 
and  fortunes  to  the  work,  the  first,  I  believe,  of  the 
kind.  Twenty-threewereemployedinlaundry-work,tn 
humble,  low,  wooden  buildings,  around  a  court  which 
seemed  much  too  small  for  the  growing  w<m4c,  which 
in  two  years  had  admitted  fifty  inmates.  I  also  saw 
an  institution  strongly  resembling  our  *  Boys'  Home ' 
in  the  Regent's  Park,  but  there  were  girls  on  one  side 
of  the  court  as  well :  the  former  were  employed  in 
carpenters'  work  and  other  trades  in  workshops,  while 
one  set  of  boys  were  going  through  a  militaiv  drill. 
This  has  been  begun  by  'Dagmar,'  and  all  were 
about  to  be  removed  into  a  grand  new  building, 
capable  of  holding  three  hundrwi,  which  I  was  urged 
to  visit.  I  doubted  whether  the  new  abode  would 
be  as  suitable  and  sensible  as  the  rough  wooden  work- 
shops where  I  found  them." 

The  good  example  of  England  is  more  explicitly 
referred  to  in  the  following; — 

"  We  may  rejoice  to  tlunk  that  £n^2rd  Ji^fo^I 
nished  the  example  for  Oi^t^(^4qF^^@^v^pl 
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■woAa  carried  on  —  specially  the  '  Bible-woman ' 
movement,  which  is  being  adopted  in  its  completenesa 
by  one  excellent  lady  who  saw  the  working  of  it  here, 
and  who  has  now  started  snch  women  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  holding  meetings  and  selling  clothing 
as  we  do  here.  She  told  me  that  she  had  just  secured 
one  ndsrion  woman,  whose  valoe  she  was  sore  conld 
not  be  exceeded  by  any  -we  had  in  England.  Another 
lady,  equally  familiar  with  our  language  and  plans,  is 
about  to  set  on  foot  a  Russian  British  Workman 

i)aper,  nothing  of  the  kind  existing  at  present  for  the 
ower  classes,  whose  growing  intelligence  now  de- 
mands some  suitable  literary  iood.  I  have  been  told 
of  lecture  or  mission  halls  opened  indifferent  parts  of 
the  city  on  Sundays.  These'arenot,  as  I  atlirst  sup- 
posed, fbr  religious  teaching,  but  are  under  the 
management  of  the  police  for  secular  instruction  and 
amosement,  with  the  aim  and  object  of  leading  people 
away  from  their  too  favourite  haunts  of  the  trrikttrs, 
or  public-houses,  which,  notwithstanding  the  national 
love  of  tea,  are  sadly  numerous  and  attractive.  The 
number  of  these,  however,  I  was  assured,  has  been 
materially  diminished  by  the  present  active  head  of 
the  police,  who  has,  of  course,  gained  much  unpopu- 
larity by  Us  restrictive  measuies." 


COHVLICT  nCrWEXH  CHURCH  AMD  STATE  IN 
CHIU. 

A  violent  struggle  is  now  going  on  in  ChiU  between 
the  Ultramontanisti  and  the  civil  gorenunent.  The 
contest  has  began  on  a  proposed  penal  law,  but  it  is 
certain  to  extend  to  more  vital  questions.  According 
to  the  Tfiiicr  cotrespondeDt  the  measure  was  intro- 
duced by  tiie  Govenunent,  and  one  of  the  dauses  was 
especially  obnoxioni  to  the  Church  party : — 

"  The  Chtrreh  exerted  all  its  power  to  «t  these 
clauses  rejected^  and  for  the  present  -the  Ultramon- 
tanisb  have  gamed  dieir  point.  Issne  va»  joined 
on  the  chrase — *Any  person  who  by  violence  or 
menace  should  impede  an  individual  or  individuals  in 
the  exercise  of  a  cult,  permitted  in  the  Republic,  shall 
be  punished  with  redusion  in  the  lowest  grade.'  The 
Church  of  Rome  is  the  only  cult  at  prestnt  recognised 
bj  the  Ccnstitntion,  and  other  ctuts  only  exist  on 
snfiienuice.  The  words  'permitted  in  the  Republic ' 
were  consequently  a  direct  blow  at  the  supremacy  of 
the  Ronush  Church  in  all  matters  of  religion.  Ihe 
Govenunent  gained  the  day  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu< 
ties,  but  th^  failed  to  obtain  a  majori^  in  the  Senate. 
The  Ultramontane  Senators  have  thos  been  able  to 
prevent  the  innovatioci  fnm  beeonring  law  during  the 
present  eMdal  ycsr.  By  mutual  oompromisc  the  lay 
I  piHtionef  tiw  code  hu  been  enacted,  and  comes  into 
fixce  immediate  Oe  FRaUent  hM  ^ven  it  his  roBUuU 


The  Govamuent  and  their  fticnds  are  now  engaged 
in  active  conflict  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  flag  whidi  is  now  nn  furled  is  that  of 
separation  between  Church  and  State. 

"  They  require,  besides  this  separation,  the  institu- 
tion of  civil  marriages,  the  dvil  registiBtiiMi  of  births 
and  deaths,  and  the  removal  of  (he  cemeteries  from  the 
control  of  priests  of  any  cult.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  President  carries  with  him  the  sympathies  of 
a  large  number  of  the  Chilian  electors.  Through  all 
parts  of  the  Republic  large  meeting  have  been  held 
in  support  of  the  Government*' 


A  TOICB  nOH  THE  BLUB  UOOtTtAlSSf  VHUHKIA. 

"7b  the  sator  of  the  Sunday  Kaoazimb. 

"  Fiadmoat,  Va.,  Nov.  30, 1B74. 
*'  Deak  Six,— All  the  American  sobscribers  to  the 
Sunday  Magazine  must  have  seen  with  pleasure, 
in  the  notification  of  the  arrangements  for  the  new 
volume,  the  acknowledgment  that  its  paat  year  had 
been  one  of  increasing  prosperity.  Yet,  while  re- 
ceiving substantial  tokens  of  encouragement,  may  I 
not  hope  that  the  testimony  of  a  constant  reader  to 
its  great  value,  and  the  need  it  has  supplied,  will  not 
be  unwelcome?  While  magazines  even  of  the  h^best 
standing  present  themselves  with  articles,  either  tam- 
pering with  the  laith  of  others,  or  showing  tliat  that 
of  the  writers  is  slipping  from  a  not  unwilling  grasp, 
it  has  been  a  relief  to  turn  to  the  advocacy  of  Chris- 
tian truth  in  the  pages  of  the  SunIxav,  by  men  as 
learned,  who  still  witness  for  Christ  as  the  Desire 
and  Salvation  of  all  nations.  Treating  devotional 
subjects  with  a  breadth  that  the  space  of  religions 
newspapers  does  not  allow,  free  &om  denominational 
littleness,  in  sympathy  with  the  church  catholic,  while 
firmly  adhering  to  the  word  of  God  as  the  rule  of 
faith ;  goOd  but  not  goody,  strong  witlunU  cai^  it 
has  widened  the  mental  horizon  of  many  readers  iriule 
winning  an  interest  in  their  affections. 

"  In  one  house  at  the  foot  of  the  Bine  Ridge,  ta  a 
sparsdy-settled  monntunons  country,  so  poverty- 
stricken  since  the  war  that  the  ordinances  of 
God's  house  are  often  irregularly  dispensed,  and 
where  the  inclement  winto:  winds  forbid  the 
attendance  of  invalids,  for  seven  yean  the  Sun- 
day  Magazine  has  brou^t  fresh  subjects  for 
thought,  for  improvement.  Dr.  Vaughan's  somons 
in  the  Temple  have  encouraged  the  sick  and  the 
weary;  with  Dr.  Hflmn  we  have  MedMated  ova-  the 
Hfs  of  Oufat,  thn  *RenireetloD,'  sad  those  sonl- 
prbbbig  dfMotmes  on  ■  Qwity.'  Dean  Kowson,  so 
wdl  known  by  Us  *  St.  ^ul,'  his  thrown  ftedi  Uf^ 
on  the  fiftnds  and  companions  of  the.great  apostle; 
Alford  and  Alexander  have  led  to  new  study  of  the 
Seripmns,  andcoRcctionof  many  false  iuipiesaons ; 
Dr.  Gathrle  had  become  a  fifend.  It  seems  hiviiS- 
ous  to  pats  over  Raleigh,  Arnot,  Cox,  after  die 
many  profitaUe  Sabbath  honn  spent  with  them ;  bat 
to  ■  Edward  Garrett,'  a  woman,  I  must  express  the 
gratitude  many  women  have  liBt,  for  the  sptritual  in- 
sight that  reveals  ftitfa  mating  fife's  angular  jailing 
fragments  of  homely  pain,  petty  details,  into  one 
whole,  wherein  Christ  is  seen, '  the  Hope  of  Glory.' 

"  Carefully  read  here,  as  its  successor  arrives,  each 
number  of  the  magazine  is  sent  to  one  in  a  £ar  sontb- 
weatem  state,  where  books  and  spuknal  privileges 
are  far  rarer  than  even  in  deserted  Virginia,  and  is 
there  sought  for  among  the  pious  fiimilies  of  a  village, 
till  print  and  paper  give  way. 

"If  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  been  a  strcngtbcaiiig, 
purifying  influence  in  many  booseholda,  to  hare  veil 
filled  hours  of  listlessness  and  pain,  to  have  pcsnted 
out  not  only  the  great  vroes  of  Christendom,  bnt  the 
great  chariUes  that  prov^CI^™^^^^^^ 
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entt,  to  hare  enlarged  the  sense  of  a  common 
bndieiliood  In  faith  on  the  Son  of  God, — then  the 
e<Btor^d  contribotors  to  Uie  Sunday  Magazine 
mayveH  r^oice  in  the  welcome  that  has  greeted  tfaeir 
labotus.  May  I  not  express  a  hope,  that  in  the  future . 
as  in  the  past,  among  much  to  interest  and  instmct, 
may  still  come  words  of  awakeniog  and  comf<»t  for 
those  who  an  weaiy  and  <  oat  of  the  way  F ' 

*'  Faidoo  this  intrarian  on  your  tim.  Ijujgaificaot 
as  oac  iadividual  is  among  so  mmy  rcAdcn,  Z  ooold 
Mt  rcMit  the  indiuUitn  to  letom  pmomX  thanha  far 
penoul  ben^it,  and  to  wish  you  God  speed. 

"  M.  H." 

HI.— THE  MISSION  FTELD. 
TBB  YEAJL. 

Nattuvlly,  at  the  ead  tj£  a  year^  the  frieadsof  mis* 
sious  look  back.  Not  moDy  of  the  reeonlf ,  however, 
nake  the  endeaTOir  to  mm  ap  results.  Is  India 
misiioM,  two  features  appear  to  have  become  more 
prominent — success  amoag  the  S<u]tbals,  and  Zenana 
mifiaons,  or  missions  to  women.  No  missionaiy  has 
beea  so  svcoeaifiil  among  the  Sonthals  sa  the  Nor- 
vcgian,  Mir.  Boerresen,  and  his  co«djatoi».  '*  I  wiih 
you  could  come  here,"  he  wrote  a  few  months  ago  to 
a  friend  in  Hdinbor^  "it  would  make  you  twenty 
yean  yoonger  to  see  what  onr  dear  Lord  is  doing  in 
the  mkkt  of  m.  I  can  only  compere  it  to  the  events 
in  the  ear|7  Christian  Chivdi  in  die  days  of  Ae 
Apoatka.  Dnrii^  the  last  Oiee  wedv  I  have  bap- 
ttaed  two  hmdred  poKMiii  and  find  it  quite  fan- 
poasble  to  aay  how  maliy  move  are  vnder  ioatnctioii. 
As  amy  Soothal  teadier  is  a  catechist.  and  makes  it 
his  business  as  well  as  his  jimmaa  to  make  known 
theridics  of  thegospd  hehkaself  has  leccifed,  ire- 
qnently  the  fitst  I  taeir  of  angrtfatog  is,  that  a  man  irill 
came  with  a  nombor  of  o&a^  and  aay  they  aaid 
to  be  baptised  and  to  become  CUrtlaaa,  and  tlut 
he  has  been  inatnicting  &em  fw  some  time  back.** 

The  Zenana  nisaioD,  of  which  the  fint  orig^ator, 
we  believe,  was  lixB^liamj  TSitA^,  ^neads  in 
various  connectioai.  The  Ei^itist  xusiion*  for  a- 
ample,  in  the  Jamwy  nomber  of  their  Missionary 
Serald,  adverts  to  the  mind  increase  and  great  success 
of  the  work,  and  appeals  for  aid  to  cany  it  on. 

The  Church  iiissiomaxy  GUamr  advierts  with 
special  satisfaction  to  the  missionaries  sent  to  Japan 
to  save  Britain  from  the  reproach  of  filling  that 
country  with  her  merchandise,  ndthont  making  any 
provision  for  the  bread  of  life. 

The  country  of  Livingstone  has  also  received  special 
attention,  and  men  who  fancied  that  slavery  was  all 
but  extinct  have  beard  a  trompet-blast  summoniog 
them  to  the  help  of  die  ill'-treated  African. 

At  home  the  work  of  grace  has  been  so  remarkable 
that  fresh  hope  rises  op  for  the  woild,  and  prayer  that 
salvation  like  a  sea  of  glory  may  spread  from  pole  to 
pole. 

czvLoiY:       GOTxxncm's  ixsmioinr  to  ths 
unsioN. 

At  the  opening  of  die  Legislative  Council  of  Ceylon 
laat  October,  the  Govenor,  Right  Hon.  W.  H. 


Gregory,  made  the  following  remarks  on  the  mis- 
sion-schools of  the  colony.  Both  the  testimony 
itself  and  its  catholic  tone  deserve  to  be  highly  appre- 
ciated : — 

"There  are  at  present  mder  contideratlea  nlnstvii 
six  applicatiotM  Mr  grants  in  uid  to  new  sehook. 

Neaily  all  of  these  sf  ulications  come  ficm  the  various 
missionary  bodies  in  toe  island. 

"  I  need  hardly  assure  you  that  I  received  this  an- 
nouncement of  the  vigour  with  which  the  mission- 
aries are  progressiug  with  unfeigned  satisfaction.  I 
have  visited  the  schools  of  different  denominations, 
and  have  nnaially  found  theaa  condncted  with  effi- 
ciency and  jad^cBt.  By  judgmeat  I  mean  that  the 
object  of  the  missionaries  is  to  give  a  sound  education 
GO  as  to  infiuence  the  reasoning  powers  of  their  pupils, 
and  thence  to  direct  them  to  highest  truths,  rather 
than  to  aim  at  filHag  their  books  with  lists  of  nominal 
converatow.  I  know  no  coontry  wbeie  misaonary 
eotiainise  is  doing  better  work  than  beie,  or  when 
there  is  less  apparent  odium  Uieoiogicum.  All  are 
working  with  conscientious  rivalry,  and  by  the  tho- 
roughly impartial  action  of  the  Government  each  de- 
nomination is  made  aware  that,  so  far -as  Government 
aasiataoce  is  inacemed,  it  is  to  be  obtained  solely  tiy 
results." 


IV.— MEMORIAL  RECORD. 

lOtB.  x.  o.  uncrrs,  or  mw  tmlk. 

"We  legret,"  says  the  Tmmut,  "  to  announce  the 
death,  on  the  13th  of  December,  of  a  distingoished 
and  most  estimable  lady,  the  wife  of  Mr-  Marshall  O. 
Roberts,  of  New  York.  She  came  to  England  during 
the  past  summer  in  impaired  health,  and  very  recently 
underwent  a  severe  surgical  operation.  She  has  died 
{n  a  foreign  land,  but  her  name  and  good  deeds  ore 
known  and  cherished  here.  For  long  years  she  has 
devoted  her  time,  her  rare  capacity,  and  the  resources 
of  her  husband's  large  fortune  to  numberless  acts 
of  useful  chari^.  She  founded  no  less  than  four 
benevolent  societies  in  New  York  for  the  rehef 
of  different  [diases  of  distress  among  the  poor  and 
deserving  of  her  own  sex.  She  not  only  endowed 
them  with  adequate  means  of  maintenance,  but, 
abandoning  the  ordinary  enjoyments  of  high  social 
position,  she  devoted  all  her  attention  to  their  proper 
organization  and  direction.  Her  skilful  administration 
of  these  various  charities  enabled  her  to  effect  an 
immense  amount  of  good ;  but  her  admirable  example 
of  Belf-Boerifioe,  her  gentle  demeanour,  and  her  un- 
affected piety,  exerted  a  most  beneficial  influence 
over  the  destiny  of  the  numerons  objects  of  her 
bounty.  She  was  a  singularly  gifted  woman,  and 
presided  with  much  ability  every  winter  ia  New  York 
over  a  religions  assembly  that  she  had  organised. 
The  chapel  where  it  met  was  crowded  every  week 
with  many  of  the  most  ^hionable  of  her  friends, 
who  were  attracted  thither  by  her  eloquent  homilies. 
In  prayer,  especisUy,  she  was  most  impressive.  The 
earned  tones  of  her  musical  voice,  her  deq>  eonvic- 
tic»s,  the  touching  beaaty  of  her  pious  avocations, 
subdued  every  hearer,  and  often  sent  scoffipfsbome  to 
pray." 
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BKEAU  LAL  SING. 

Behari  was  converted  to  ChristiaDity  in  India  while 
a  clerk  onder  the  late  Sir  Donald  Macleod ;  and  threw 
ap  hh  appointment  to  study  under  Dr.  Duff,  and 
the  late  Rev.  J.  Morgan  in  Calcutta.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  native  preachers,  and  has  long  laboured 
as  a  missionaiy  among  his  couiUrymen  in  connection 
with  the  'Bngij"*'  Preat^terian  Church. 

CONSTANTIN  TISCHEHDOKF. 

Few  names  are  better  known  in  connection  with 
Biblical  study  than  that  of  the  great  Monarch  of 
Manuscripts,  who  passed  away  in  December,  in  the 
sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  He  held  the  situation  of 
Professor  of  Biblical  Palaeography  in  the  University  of 
Leipzig.  The  happy  discovery  of  the  Sinaitic  manu- 
script of  the  New  Testament,  one  of  the  four  which 
are  of  the  first  authority  in  determining  the  sacred 
text,  was  what  raised  Tischendorf  to  the  height  of  his 
fame.  In  a  little  memoir  prefixed  to  an  English 
abridgment  of  his  treatise,  "  When  were  our  Gospels 
written  ?"  there  is  an  interesting  account  of  this  dis- 
covery. He  tells  of  all  his  privations  and  difficulties 
in  his  hard  labours,  and  of  what  led  him  first  of  all  to 
think  of  looking  for  MSS.  in  the  monastery  of  Mount 
Sinai,  and  of  his  discovering  there,  in  1844,  in  a  waste- 
paper  basket,  some  sheets  of  a  very  old  MS.  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  Greek.  In  after  years,  his  mind 
turned  wistfully  to  this  treasure,  and  in  1859  he  re- 
turned  to  try  to  copy  it.  To  his  great  surprise,  he 
found  in  a  volume  in  the  steward's  room,  not  only  the 
former  MS.,  but  a  complete  MS.  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment along  with  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  and  a  part 
of  .the  Shepherd  of  Hermes.  That  MS.  is  now  the 
property  of  the  Imperial  library  of  St.  Petersburg, 
and  is,  as  we  have  said,  of  primary  authority  in  settling 
the  text.  Tischendorf  is  known  and  esteemed  like- 
wise for  his  New  Testament  with  the  various  readings 
and  the  amended  text  His  life  was  one  of  great 
labour,  privation,  and  suffiaing,  endured  in  the  cause 
of  sacred  learning;  and  his  constitution  had  been  so 
weakened  hy  a  snccesrion  of  shoekB  that  for  some 
time  his  labonrs  had  been  abindooet^  and  his  te* 
oovery  had  ceased  to  be  expected. 

JAMES  T.  O'BKISN,  D.D.,  BISHOP  OF  OSSORY. 

Dr.  O'Brien  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  learned 
of  the  Irish  bishops.  He  was  bom  in  1 792,  became 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  was  appointed  Archbishop 
King's  Divinity  Lecturer  in  the  University  of  Dublin, 
and,  after  holding  some  minor  appointments,  t)ecame 
Bishop  of  Ossoiy  in  1842.  His  most  celebrated  work  was 
a  treatise  "  On  the  Nature  and  Effiects  of  Faith,"  which 
has  been  esteemed  a  standard  work  on  that  sutject  in 
other  comm  unions  besides  his  own.  "  Hb  high  talent 
and  profbtmd  learning."  says  the  Record,  "  made  him 
a  bright  example  to  the  Irish  bench;  but  in  the 
example  that  he  has  left  of  firm  adherence  to  the  great 
truths  of  ^  Protestant  Reformation,  combined  with 
e  holy  Christian  Wt,  will  be  bis  aUding  monument 


His  end  was  calm  and  painless.  On  the  previous 
Thursday,  after  a  night  of  weakness,  he  called  each 
of  his  family  who  were  with  him  to  his  bedside,  and 
spoke  to  each  separately^  adding  beaotiful  prayers  and 
blessings." 

ABRAHAM  CAPPADOSE,  U.D^  OF  TfiK  BAOUX. 

Hw  name  otDr*  Caiqwdose  has  long  been  familiBr 
to  tiie  Christian  wwld,  not  MlyaiUiat  of  a  lonaik- 
able  eonveit  from  Jndaism,  but  of  one  of  the  diief 
pillars  <rf  evangelical  Protestantism  in  Holland  and 
the  Continent  generally.  Having  given  op  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  and  eiijoying  ample  means  as 
wdl  as  superior  mental  powers,  Dr.  Cappadoee  gave 
himself  to  the  promotion  of  ChiistiaQ  work*  and  took 
the  most  lively  interest  in  all  that  bore  npon  the  pr> 
gress  of  Christ's  kingdom.  Many  in  diis  country  will 
remember  the  visits  he  nsed  to  pay,  when,  being  an 
English  speaker,  he  was  able  to  enter  into  e<»nmirai- 
cation  with  his  Christian  fiiends  more  readily  than 
most  foreigners.  He  alvrays  took  a  spedal  interest  ia 
missions  to  the  Jews;  and  Us  heart's  desire  and 
prayer  to  Qoi  for  Israel,  like  those  of  the  apostle, 
was,  diat  Aey  mi^  be  saved. 

KXV.  JOHN  3C0ULTKIK. 

*•  Poems,  John  Monlttie"— ii  now  mn  old  itoiy, 
for  the  third  edition  bean  the  date  of  1833.  But  it 
is  a  botA  that  we  can  take  1^>  with  jdeasore  Btill;  and 
when  we  find  from  it  that  tiie  author  was  a  friend  or 
fdknr-atndent  of  Baptist  Noel,  Thomas  Amokl,  and 
Thomas  Bsbington  Macanlay,  our  interest  in  him  is 
all  the  greater.  In  Binte  of  some  cmde  expressions, 
few  poems  are  more  tender  or  more  true  than  the 
first  in  the  volnme— "  My  Mother's  Giave."  Ihe  j 
boy  returning  from  school  to  his  destdated  home  is  ; 
beaotifnlly  described : — 

"  The  well-known  mora  I  nied  to  erect 

With  bojhood'i  joy  at  length  wu  beamiaf, 
And  tbougiitt  of  homo  and  raptures  sweet 

In  Bverr  eye  bat  mine  were  gleaming ; 
But  I,  amidst  that  yonAfdl  bud 

Of  beating  heaita  and  beaming  eyes, 
VoT  railed  nor  (poke  at  joj't  conunaad. 

Nor  felt  UioM  wonted  ecstuiei. 
I  loved  my  borne,  but  trembled  now 
To  view  my  &ther*i  altered  brow ; 
I  feai'd  tomeeti^riDolberaeye, 
And  hear  her  tale  of  agony ; 
I  feared  to  view  my  native  spot 
Where  he  who  loved  it — now  waa  noL 
The  pleasurei  of  my  bome  were  fled — 
Uj  firother  slunbmd  with  the  dead. 

I  dnw  near  te  my  &tlier'a  gate- 
No  MuiUitg  £acot  met  me  bow; 

I  entered  ■■all  was  dMolate, 
Grief  tat  npon  my  mother's  bnnr. 

I  beard  her  as  she  kissed  me  »igb, 

A  tear  stood  in  my  Other's  eye, 

Hy  little  brothers  ronnd  me  prest'd 

In  gay,  unthinking  childhooa  bleta*d. 

Long,  long  that  boar  has  mm'd,  bat  wfcea 

Shall  I  forget  its  monraful  scene  i " 

Mr.  Moultrie,  whose  death  we  now  record,  was 
rector  of  Rugby  for  half  a  century;  a  great  athlete 
in  his  more  vigorous  days;  a  diligent  pastor,  and  a 
l»eacher  whose  sermons,  according  to  the  TbHti, 
sometimes  glowed  with  true  pn[dictlc  fire. 
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CONQUERING  AND  TO  CONQUER. 

.  A  MARTYR  FOR  MERCY  : 

^  ^t0rs  ot  ^ont  ht  Ute  9iisa  of  ^t.  Jcxomt. 

Bit  the  AUTHOR  of  "  Thk  ChkOmicles  of  the  Schonberg-Cotta  Family.' 


CHAPTER  I. 

CONQUER- 
ING and 
to  ^on- 

quer;" 
yes,  that 
abides 
our 
motto 
forever. 

You 
gather 
around 
■  m  e, 
children 
of  my 
old  age, 
here  in 
this 
city  of 
Treves, 
on  the 
banks 
of  the 

Moselle  river,  on  the  shores  of  the  great  tide 
of  nations  that  is  ever  rushing  down  on  the 
Roman  world ;  children  of  every  tongue  and 
kindred  and  people,  rescued  from  every  kind 
of  wreck  and  wretchedness,  the  children 
whom  God  has  given  me  in  place  of  those 
He  took  from  me  in  my  youth. 

Yon  gather  to  hear  the  old  stories  from 
me,  your  foster-mother,  the  old  Abbess  Lseti. 

You  will  not  let  me  call  myself  old  ? 

Yet  I  have  lived  through  a  good  portion 
of  two  centuries,  and  it  seems  to  me  some- 
times through  more  than  one  life.  And  I 
have  seen  more  than  one  world  fall  into 
min. 

You,  who  have  become  so  dear  to  me, 
children  of  the  Nordi,  have  not  known  me 

long. 

The  voices  fliat  guided  my  girlhood  have 
been  silent  more  years  than  most  of  you 
nave  lived.  Of  the  voices  that  gladdened  my 
naatron  life  few  are  heard  more  in  this  mortal 
world,  and  of  those  few  scarcely  two  are 
within  speaking  distance  of  each  other,  scat- 
tered in  Egypt,  Palestine,  Africa,  even  in 
remote  Bj-itain ;  and  only  one  is  within  my 
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hearing,  thoi^h  that,  thank  God,  is  dearest 
of  all  1^  to  me,  since  it  is  vouchsafed  to  me, 
unworthy,  to  receive  the  Blessed  Eucharist 
from  the  hands  of  the  priest  Faulinus,  my 
son.' 

"Desolate  and  to  be  desolated,"  might 
seem  the  fitter  motto  for  our  life  in  these  dis- 
tracted (lays,  perhaps  some  of  you  think,  so 
sweeping  are  the  ravages  that  have  wasted 
us,  so  near  are  those  that  threaten. 

Cities  turned  into  solitudes,  gardens  into 
deserts,  sanctuaries  violated,  a  whole  Chris- 
tian world  in  Africa  crushed ;  Home  sacked, 
Rome,  Christian  Rome,  in  the  hands  of  the 
barbarians,  invaded  by  her  own  roads,  con- 
quered by  her  own'  lessons.  'And  the  world 
she  conquered  and  taught  grown  so  .used  to 
her  hnmiliation,  that  the  words  "  Rome  cap- 
tured "  fall  as  a  commonplace  on  your  ears, 
and  scarcely  startle  you. 

Rome,  Conqueror,  Empress,  the  Rome  of 
the  Caesars,  the  Rome  of  the  Martyrs,  in 
the  hands  of  barbarians  and  Arians !  The 
churches  of  the  saints  given  up  to  the  savage 
and  the  heretic  !  Miseries  so  unutterable 
pressing  everywhere,  crushing  all  that  is  most 
enduring,  violating  all  that  is  most  sacred, 
that  the  desolations  of  ray  own  little  life 
seem  scanxly  to  be  lamented  even  by  me  1 
And  in  the  mysterious,  inexhaustible  North, 
ever-fresh  diunder-clouds  gatheiing,  fresh  tor- 
rents pouring  forth  ! 

When  will  they  cease  ?  The  world  has 
scarcely  time  to  enervate  one  invading  race 
with  its  corruption,  or  the  Church  to  inspire  it 
with  her  life,  when  another  follows,  new, 
barbarous,  vigorous,  and  sweeps  away  cor- 
rupter and  corrupted,  teacher  and  learner  in 
our  common  devastation. 

And  yet  the  word  is  tmo-^Conquering  and 
to  mnquer. 

A  life  is  in  the  world  which  shall  never 
perish,  because  a  Divine  Life  has  been  liVed 
m  the  world  whidi  can  never  be  forgotten, 
and  has  enkindled  a  divine  life  in  man  which 

shall  never  be  quenched. 

Out  of  the  sack  of  Rome  sprang  the  great 
triumph-song  of  Augustine.  The  "  City  of 
God  "  was  enshrined  in  the  corrupt  city  of  the 
Csesars,  and  outlives  it.  The  City  of  God  con- 
fronts the  barbarians.  Wave  ag^t^^J^^ :  Qg  I 
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great  host  may  break  against  her  walls,  may 
seem  to  overwhelm  them.  But  wait  a  little. 
Tlie  waves  have  subsided ;  the  City  abides. 
And  worse  than  all  from  without,  luxury  and 
pride  and  selfishness  undermine  the  City 
within.  Tower  after  tower,  which  seemed 
a  bulwark  of  her  strength,  totters,  crumbles, 
falls.  But  wait  a  little,  and  in  some  obscure 
corner,  some  instgniflcant  outbuttding,  some 
hasty  contrivaiKce  for  filling  up  a  breach  has 
grown  into  a  fortress ;  and  the  City  abides. 

Conquering  and  to  Ctmquer. 

Conquering,  not  triumphing.  The  conflict 
is  never  over. 

Conquering,  not  mewlyoverthmmng.  Fdb^ 
sessing  what  is  overoome. 

Conquoing,  not  as  the  lightning  conquers 
the  oak,  by  rending  it ;  but  as  the  acorn  cor- 
qtiCTs  its  hu^  by  expanding  it. 

Conquering  by  living,  by  growing,  by  dying, 
by  rising  again  ;  not  destroying.  Destroy- 
ing nothing  evil  vntil  the  good  in  it  has  been 
sfrved. 

But  the^ore  conquering  slowly,  imper- 
eeptibly,  so  that  those  who  judge  by  the  out- 
side may  often  utj,  "  This  is  iwt  gain,  but 
lo«s,  not  life,  but  dtBrth ;  the  acorn  has  its 
beauty)  but  this  shapekss,  tender  tlung,  what 
is  this?"  So  thfft  those  who  count  by  days 
may  often  say,  "This  is  not  pr<^e«s,  Imt 
ivtrogresshsv) ;  out  fathers  fought  their  fi^t 
and  conquered,  bat  on  us  the  enemy  rushes 
with  fresh  forces  and  new  weapons  which 
they  knew  not ;  the  old  dykes  were  good 
against  die  old  floods,  but  the  beat  of  the 
trac  has  changed,  and  they  stand  as  mere 
ornamental  banks;  and  where  are  the  ma- 
terials for  the  new?" 

Conquering  as.  the  husbandmoii  tionquers 
the  barren  earth  by  toil  and  skill.  And  the 
conquests  of  toil  are  slow. 

Conquering,  not  as  anger  is  flawed 
fiercer  anger,  or  hate  by  bitterer  hate,  but  as 
anger  is  subdued  by  patience,  and  hatred  is 
conquered  by  love.    And  the  oontpiests  of 
patience  and  love  are  slow. 

Conquering  as  God  conquers,  by  giving 
His  Only  Begotten ;  as  Chriet  conquers,  by 
offering  up  Himself. 

Never  in  any  other  way;  by  giving,  by 
sacfifidng,  by  suAiering. 

Children,  have  you  understood  ? 

You  have  had  your  Abbess's  sermon,  and 
now  you  want  her  stqry.  My  poor,  barbarian 
children — children  of  a  race  of  children, 
you,  at  least,  have  not  got  beyond  the  pic- 
tures and  stories.  Alas  ibi  any  of  us 
when  we  think  we  have  I 

For  the  whole  vwld — earth  and  seas  and 


sky — is  God's  ever-changing  picture-writings 
His  symbolic  painting  is  fresh  on  the  walls  ot" 
our  dwelKog-place  ever>'  morning.  And  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  Old  and  New,  are  His  story- 
books. And  the  power  which  is  renewing 
the  worid  is  the  aXory  of  three  years  of  One 
Life. 

When  we  think  we  have  grown  too  wise 
for  the  pictures  and  the  stories,  it  means  that 
we  have  grown  too  stupid,  that  the  pictures 
h»re  lost  dieir  meaning  for  tw,  and  the  stories 
have  become  mere  words ;  and  God  aends  us 
littJe  diildren  who  wiU  listea  to  nodiing,  only 
because  it  is  told  m  Ana  wotda.  God  imds 
us  a  little  child,  as  He  sent  one  to  the  eeat 
Augustine ;  and  we  hare  to  leave  the  muring 
of  philosophies  and  the  rearranging  of  the 
worids,  and  come  ba<fk  to  the  &ith,  to  '*  take 
up  "  the  old  Book  and  '*  read  "  at  the  bidding 
of  an  infant  voice. 

When  the  world  thinks  itself  too  wise  for 
the  pictures  and  the  stories  and  begins  bath 
bling  of  the  All,  and  the  Nothing,  and  the 
Ab^ute,  of  entity  and  nonentity,  God  suffers 
the  b^barians  to  come  and  beat  us  hadt  to 
the  beginning  of  history  agnte)  to  totts  and 
pain  and  pem,  and  the  6ld  Arst  heroic  lessons 
— how  to  fight  and  how  to  endure. 

When  the  Clmrch  thinks  hers«lf  too  wise 
for  the  Old  Story,  and  begins  philosophizing 
about  consubstantialities  and  essentialities, 
God  sends  young  races  of  the  nations  soeti 
as  yours  to  drive  her  back  to  Bethlehem  and 
Naaareth  and  Calvary ;  to  test  her  faith  with 
martytdom,  and  her  meaning  by  having  to 
explain  it  to  those  who  have  no  respect  for 
words  save  as  keys  to  realities. 

And  then,  my  children,  we  find  that  Beth- 
lehem and  Nazareth  and  Calvary,  imd  the 
stories  which  tonch  the  babes,  are  deep  with 
the  unfathcnnable  wisdom  the  sages  never 
sound. 

The  tmlights  are  long  in  this  land.  We 
will  gather  in  them,  since  you  wish  it,  and 
talk  of  the  old  times— we  who  are  like  a  little 
shipwrecked  company  tossed  together  by 
many  storms  from  many  wrecks. 

Mine  has  been,  perhaps,  as  long  a  voyage, 
and  as  stonuy  as  any.  And  yet  among  you 
who  like  to  call  me  mother  are  many  with 
hair  as  white  as  mine  ;  mothers  left  the  last 
of  lost  families,  as  well  as  orphans  bereaved 
of  parents'  care.  Some  of  us  have  been 
slaves  in  households  that  are  reduced  to 
ashes;  and  some  come  of  houses  more 
ancient  and  mightier  than  mine — ^fi^tn  old 
Greek  colonies  at  Marsilia  and  Aries,  from  okl 
priestly  Gauli^  families,  more  than  one  from 

pillaged  palaces  in  Rome  itself  ^ 
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It  is  a  world  of  wrecks,  and  we  are  salvage 
tossed  on  this  shore  for  a  little  while.  Ami 
the  very  house  we  are  in,  this  old  Provincial 
Paltee,  is  a  wreck.  At  first,  it  was  given  to 
my  hn^and's  father  in  reward  of  some  sc?if- 
vice  his  tribe  had  rendered  the  <tnpire. 
And  twice  the  Goths  have  sacked  it  Yet  still 
the-  mosaics  and  frescoes  of  goda  and  god- 
desses," the  porticoes,  and  marble  seats  and 
rotmtmas  contrast  strangely  with  oor  poor, 
coarse,  brown  gaitnenta.  Stningely  and  joy- 
fully. For,  as  I  think,  these  bslls  of  feasting 
had  never  sweeter  ffrasic  in  them,  or  brighter 
festivity,  than  the  langhter  and  gambols  of 
these  orphan  children,  or  the  chants  Ambrose 
taught  us,  witti  which  we  love  to  fiU  the  silent 
night. 

Here,  as  I  sit,  the  red  light  shines  on  the 
river  as  it  flows  down  to  the  great  Ocean 
which  flows  round  the  world  and  in  time 
must  reach  the  inner  central  sea  which 
bathes  the  diores  of  Italy.  And  my  mind 
follows  it  on  and  on»  till  I  seem  to  see  Oie 
old  home  in  the  garden  on  the  Aventine, 
my  father's  house.  I  press  on  among  the 
sweet-scented  trees,  the  oranges  and  roses, 
across  the  threshoM,  with  the  Salve  oti  it,  into 
the  marble  com-ts  with  the  hnages  of  onr 
ancestor,  by  the  chamber  with  the  couches 
and  table  of  feasting,  up  into  the  little 
npper  chamber,  which  was  the  cell  of  my 
mother's  maiden  sister,  my  arant  Antonia, 
tfie  Christian  virgin,  friend  of  Paula,  disciple 
of  Jerome.  Not  a  ttace  of  laxuty  was  suf- 
fered there.  A  coarse  oriental  matbed, 
woven  by  the  monks  of  the  Thebaid;  two 
wooden  stools,  one  high,  and  one  vety  low  for 
me;  an  oaken  chest  which  had  been  ray 
mother's,  and  now  contamed  dte  coarse  gar- 
ments of  my  auht;  a  reading-stand,  with 
rolls  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  Greek  and 
I  Hebrew,  of  very  delicate  finish,  copied  by 
j  my  amit's  own  hand ;  the  box  of  ivory  letters 
I  from  which  she  taught  me  to  read,  and  which 
I  were  the  only  toys  she  altogether  sanctioned. 
'  Austere  as  the  little  cell  looked,  it  ne\-ef 
seemed  doll  to  me.  Duhiess  consists  in  the 
bondage  of  life  to  routine ;  and  an  intense 
life  pervaded  every  comer  of  that  bare  cham- 
ber, which,  child  as  I  was,  I  could  not  but 
1  feel. 

1    Garments  were  heaped  up  in  one  comer 
for  the  poor;  in  another,  stood  phials  of 
I  healing  and  cooling  drinks  which  she  had 
i  distilled  for  the  sick.    And  the  letters  her 
I  delicate  hand  traced  on  the  parchments  were 
I  letters  of  a  whole  literature  of  divine  song 
and  story,  of  which,  from  her  lips,  I  nerer 
tired. 


And  through  the  littie  window  (Ihtle  win- 
dows used  to  let  in  much  light  in  our  Rome) 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Capitol,  still 
crowned  with  temples  and  statties  of  Jupiter 
and  Mercury  and  Venus,  before  which  some 
men  and  women  still  burnt  incense, 
Where,  in  hours  of  dismay  or  peril,  many 
more  secretly  came  to  worship.  The  battle 
with  paganism  was  qvite  real  still,  though 
the  hOMft  of  th«  enemy  Were  discoitraged. 
And  the  cell  whers  the  Christiaa  maiden 
^nt  days  in  fostkig  and  nights  in  prayer,, 
and  the  Capitol  with  its  oown  of  idolatrous 
temples,  confronted  each  other  as  forts  of 
two  opposing  camps. 

Who  oonld  say  that  mother  Julian  might 
not  sit  on  the  throne  of  the  empire,  or  even 
another  Diocletian  ?  My  mother's  mother 
had  wM^hipped  as  a  child  in  the  catacombs, 
as  the  only  safe  place  for  CliristiaA  assem- 
blies, and  bad  seen  Ifae  p|ooession  which  led 
tSie  viipn  A^es  to  ber  cmel  mar^rrdom, 
along  the  streets  of  Rome;  and  when  her 
yotmgeat  daughter,  iny  mother,  was  bom,  she 
had  dedicated  her  to  Ood  by  that  name  so 
recently  made  sacred  by  mirtyrdom.  My  aunt 
Antonia  was  named  after  another  otder  of 
confeesors,  the  henmt  Antony,  w^ose  msirvel- 
louB  liAi  of  self-immolation  Athanasius  of 
Alexandria  had  reconHed  for  us  ChristiEuis 
of  the  West  during  his  exile  here  at  Treves. 
Two  distinct  streaxm  of  Christian  legend, 
two  distinct  types  of  Christiaa  life,  two  dis- 
tinct species  of  Roman  character,  were  pre- 
sent with  my  childhood  through  my  mother 
and  her  sister. 

My  modtw  died  when  X  wj»  nine  years 
(^d,  but  TfXA  too  tvAf  to  leave  a  vind  impres- 
sion of  what  she  ms  and  what  she  loved 
stamped  oti  my  heart 

If  Christianity  had  never  reached  them,  I 
think  the  sisters  would  hsrve  r^Hesented  two 
beautiful  diverse  types  of  the  noblest  woman- 
hood of  our  old  Rome.  Antonia,  the  vestal 
virgin,  guarding  the  sacred  fire  for  the  sacred 
hearth  of  the  Patria,  severed  from  ail  close 
human  ties,  not  to  selfish  isolation,  but  to  the 
large  cares  and  services  of  patriotism ;  repress- 
ing all  softer  emotion,  not  to  diill  the  heart,, 
but  to  oonoehtnite  its  fires  in  one  fervent 
altar-Are  of  patriotic  religion.  Agnes,  the 
true  Roman  wife,  tender  and  devoted^ 
oapable  of  stoical  endurance  by  force  of 
passionate  lore ;  like  Portia,  of  wounding  her- 
self to  see  if  ^e  were  wwthy  to  share  the 
perilous  death  of  Brstua  ;  like  Arria,  of  plung- 
ing the  dagger  in  her  own  bosom  before  she 
presented  it  to  Psetus  her  husband,-  and 
cheering  him  to  the  snidde  to  which  he  wm  p 
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sentenced,  by  murmuring,  with  a  smile  on 
her  dying  lips,  "  Psetus,  it  does  not  hurt." 

My  mother  could  have  done  that ;  and 
certainly  she  would  not  have  failed  in  the 
smile. 

Before  that  bare  cell  of  austerity  and 
charier  became  my  refuge  and  my  school,  and 
the  penances  o£  Antony  and  the  anchorets, 
told  with  deep  voice  and  kindling  eyes, 
became  the  wonder-stories  of  my  childhood, 
I  remonber  another  chamber  where  there 
were  doves,  and  flowers  which  I  helped  to 
weave  into  garlands  for  the  graves  of  the 
martyrs ;  and  there  was  another  cycle  of 
sacred  legends  told  in  another  voice,  gentle 
and  caressing;  legends,  indeed,  of  victory  over 
pain,  and  of  heroic  death,  but  in  which  the 
victoiy  and  the  heroism,  and  the  joy  and  love 
inspiring  both,  seemed  to  dissolve  the  p£un 
and  death ;  so  that  the  memory  left  on  my 
heart  is  not  so  much  of  the  sword  and  the 
axe  and  the  cruel  flames  and  more  cruel 
persecutors,  but  of  souls  flying  to  heaven  like 
liberated  doves ;  of  palms  of  Paradise,  brought 
by  hands  of  martyrs  to  those  who  still  lived  to 
suflfer  I  of  dying  words  of  forgiveness  trans- 
forming executioners  into  martyrs;  of  blessed 
maidens  crowned  with  roses;  of  victorious 
youths  weaving  triumphal  palms ;  of  One  more 
joyful  and  more  forgiving  than  all,  sustaining, 
inspiring,  welcoming  all.   My  mother  was  to 
die  young ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  peace  and 
light  of  heaven  aheady  beamed  on  her,  and 
the  weights  and  measures  of  heaven  and  the 
chronology  of  eternity  were  already  here ; 
so  that  the  afflictions  of  this,  present  time 
were  indeed  "  light"  to  her  estimate,  and  but 
"  for  a  moment."  I  think  she  must  have  felt 
she  was  to  die  young,  and  must  have  done 
her  utmost  to  engrave  deep  in  my  heart  those 
joyous  images  of  faith  and  hope,  that  I  might 
have  communion  with  her  spirit  where  she  was 
so  soon  to  be.    The  coo  of  doves,  the  colour 
and  fragrance  of  flowers,  the  soft  caressing 
touches  and  enfoldings  of  a  mother's  arms, 
the  tones  of  a  voice  which  seemed  to  have 
gathered  into  itself  all  that  was  tender  in 
nature  and  human  life — all  these  were  in  that 
bright  chamber  of  my  mother's  opoiing  on 
the  garden.   And  yet  brighter  to  me  thw  all 
these  are  the  memories  of  a  veiy  difierent 
chamber,  to  which  she  delighted  to  take  me ; 
underground,  entered  by  winding  subterra- 
nean passages,  lighted  by  feeble  glimmers  of 
the  lights  we'  carried,  of  the  chambers  where 
she  told  me  the  blessed  martyrs  slept  in  peace, 
wafting  for  the  Voice  of  unspoikable  joy  to 
call  them. 

So  close  her  love  and  faith  mapped  me 


round,  that  I  liave  no  recollection  of  chill 
and  darkness  in  those  chambers  of  death, 
but  only  of  a  rosy  light  as  of  dreams,  of 
a  happy  stir  as  of  youthful  feet  with  soft, 
innocent  laughter,  treading  the  grapes  of 
the  vineyard  of  God ;  of  perfumes  as  of  in- 
cense, and  budding  vine-leaves ;  of  a  voice 
clear  and  protective  as  of  a  Good  Shepherd 
calling  his  sheep  to  Him. 

Most  clearly  I  recall  one  visit  I  suppose 
because  it  must  have  been  the  last  we  paid 
together  to  those  sacred  places. 

It  was  on  a  Sunday  morning. 

It  was  a  frequent  custom,  then,  amongst 
the  Christians  in  Rome  to  pay  visits  on  Sun- 
days to  the  sepulchres  of  the  martyrs,  and 
especially  to  the  catacombs.  The  sacred  roll 
of  the  noble  army  of  martyrs  had  scarcely  yet 
been  dosed.  Jerome  once  went  the  round 
with  his  school-fellows.  He  spoke  of  the 
darkness  and  rnvful  gloom  of  these  crypts, 
deep  under  the  earth,  dimly  lighted  by  broken 
gleams  through  shafts  and  holes.  But  it  was 
different  to  go  there  as  I  went,  with  garlands 
and  lamps,  holding  my  mother's  hand,  and 
attended  by  the  slaves  she  had  freed. 

The  early  sun  made  lovely  traceries  of 
shadow  on  the  paths  as  we  walked  through 
the  vineyards,  now  and  then  breaking  into 
the  familiar  ancient  hymns,  or  into  fragments 
of  the  new  and  glorious  Te  Deutn,  which 
some  say  Ambrose  of  Milan  sang  first  by  in- 
spiration at  the  baptism  of  Augustine.  Singing 
through  the  sun^ine  and  among  the  vines, 
the  home-bom  slaves  b^ing  baskets  full 
of  flowers,  my  mother,  Antonia,  and  I,  all 
Christians ;  I  mth  one  hand  in  my  mother's, 
and  with  the  other  holding  my  own  little 
votive  garland,  which  we  had  twined  together. 

How  joyous  everything  seemed  that  resur- 
rection morning!  Bountiful  vines,  not  labo- 
riously trained,  as  those  in  your  North,  on 
stakes,  but  wandering  in  lavish  luxuriance  at 
their  own  will  from  tree  to  tree  or  from 
trelUs  to  trellis,  festooinng  all  the  hillsides 
in  one  leafy  bower ;  and  then  into  the  nar- 
row entrance,  down  the  long  flight  of  stone 
steps,  long  so  carefully  hidden  from  the  per- 
secutors, through  the  winding  passage  into 
the  sepulchral  duimbers  so  famiuar  to  us. 

On  each  side  they  lay  asleep,  my  mother 
told  me,  each  nairow  bed  sealed  with  its  own 
slab,  and  on  the  slabs  tender  words  rudely 
cut,  often  in  the  haste  of  pressing  peril ; — 


Victorina,  in  peace  and  in  ChrisL" 
"  Aretbusa,  in  God." 
*<  Peace  to  thy  sool,  O  Zosinu." 
**  Redempta,  (O  redeemed  one),  in  peace." 
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"  O  Encarpia,  thoa  tleepest  in  peace." 
"  0  Fhilomena,  in  peace  be  thy  ipirit." 
"  Vivas  Deo.  Thoa  livest,  mayest  thou  live,  in  God." 

She  read  them  to  me.  I  have  seen  them 
often  since  and  read  them  for  myself,  but 
they  come  back  to  me  always  in  the  tones  of 
her  voice.  She  used  to  say,  "  Not  a  few  of 
these  were  martyrs;  they  died  in  tortures. 
And  those  who  laid  them  here  and  loved 
them  dearly  saw  them  suffer.  Yet  not  a 
word  of  vengeance,  not  a  word  of  the  anguish. 
It  was  lost  in  the  joy." 

Well  I  remember  die  pressure  of  her  hand 
as  she  stooped  topobtto  me  another  inscrip- 
tion : — 

*'  Innocentins,  an  inrant,  sweet  Mnil,  who  fired 
seven  yean,  eight  months." 

"Younger,  my  darling,  than  thou  I" 

And  then  we  came  to  the  child  whom  I, 
an  only  child,  used  to  appropriate  as  a  kind 
of  heavenly  sister. 

This  inscription,  as  were  the  greater  num- 
ber, was  in  Greek.  The  early  Roman  Church 
was  more  Greek  than  Latin. 

"  Peace  to  Foitunata,  our  sweeteit  dau^ter." 

And  beside  these  tender  words  of  fare^vell, 
they  bad  cut  a  simple  rude  en^ving  of  a 
child  with  a  bunch  of  grapes  m  her  hand 
sitting  under  leaves. 

To  my  childish  imagination  the  rudeness 
of  the  carving  was  no  hindrance.  I  saw  that 
child  ;  I  used  to  dream  of  her,  under  the  trees 
of  life  in  paradise,  waiting  for  the  parents  to 
whom  she  was  so  sweet. 

They  had  met  long  since,  my  mother  said, 
and  found  each  other  dearer  and  sweeter  than 
ever.  There  I  left  my  garland.  The  child 
should  Dot  be  forgotten  even  on  earth.  And 
then  on  to  the  open  chambers,  the  walls 
covered  with  paintings.  There  was  Orpheus 
charming  the  beasts  with  his  lyre : — 

"  Even  thus,"  she  said,  "  our  Christ  loves 
to  win  us  by  joy." 

Doves,  vine^  music,  as  in  my  mother's 
chamber,  as  in  the  luxuriant  vineyards  out- 
side. The  Shepherd  playing  on  the  pipes  to 
his  sheep,  gathered  around  him,  or  sitting 
watching  them  under  a  tree,  as  in  the  plea- 
sant fields  outside. 

And  lastly,  we  come  to  the  two  pictures  of 
which  she  spoke  to  me  most  that  day.  One 
was  of  a  woman  standing  with  arms  out- 
stretched and  face  lifted  to  heaven  and  open 
palms,  as  of  one  who  knew  that  good  gifts 
were  to  be  poured  into  them, 

"  Laeta,  my  sweetest  child,"  she  said,  "  if 
ever  I  were  taken  away  from  thee,  think  of 


me  like  that,  looking  up  to  God  and  praying 
for  th^  father  and  thee.  That  is  what  I  should 
be  doing  always," 

I  remember  looking  up  to  her  with  won- 
dering e3'es.  What  could  she  mean?  She 
would  never  let  herself  be  taken  from  me, 
any  more  than  she  would  let  me  be  taken 
away  from  her ! 

Yet  I  drew  closer  to  her,  pressing  to  her 
side  until  we  came  to  the  picture  we  loved 
best  of  all;  the  Shepherd  with  the  little  kid 
on  his  shoulders,  which  TertaUian  would 
have  banished  as  giving  too  mudi  hope  to  the 
fallen. 

The  little  kid,  the  little,  wiUuI,  lost,  wild, 
wandering  creature,  with  nothing  to  promise 
ite  being  ever  found,  except  that  the  shepherd 
delighted  to  seek  the  lost 

And  kneeling  there  with  hat  arm  around 
me,  she  whispered,  "My darling, that  is  what 
thy  Lord  is  Uke  ;  that  is  what  He  is  always 
doing ;  always,  always  that." 

No  more  words.  Only  those  two  pictures 
breathed  into  my  heart  by  the  music  of  my 
mother's  voice,  by  the  music  of  het  daily  life. 
And  so  we  tang  the  7h  JDeum  together,  and 
left  oar  flowers  in  the  ciypts,  and  went  back 
throu^  the  galleries,  up  the  stone  steps,  into 
the  dayli^t^  into  the  sunshine,  which  seemed 
to  glow  and  bum  and  latigb  like  an  imperial 
illumination  as  we  went  home  through  the 
vines. 

And  after  that  for  a  long  time  the  sunshine 
seemed  wholly  to  depart  from  the  world. 

My  mother  became  too  ill  even  to  see 
me,  until  at  last  she  was  too  ill  for  anything  to 
hurt  her  any  more,  and  I  was  taken  into  her 
chamber  for  the  farewell. 

No  last  audible  words,  only  one  long  last 
kiss,  one  long  wistful  look  at  me  and  at  my 
father,  as  she  held  my  hand  and  his  together 
in  her  feeble,  failing  clasp.  No  last  words, 
save  a  murmur  on  the  dying  lips  which  no 
one  else  could  understand. 

But  althoQgh  I  never  could  say  so  to  any 
one,  lest  I  ^onld  hazard  the  inestimable 
treasure  of  that  last  mess^  to  doubt  and 
debate,  I  felt  sure  I  knew  what  she  meant — 
"  Good  Shepherd!^'  I  felt  sure  she  mur- 
mured "Soth/" 

Then  came  a  time  of  darkness  into 
my  life,  darkness  that  might  be  felt.  The 
catacombs  that  are  quarried  under  all  our 
homes  opened  beneath  ours,  and  our  brightest 
and  best  had  to  be  borne  thither.  And  it 
was  long  before  I  found  light  enough  to  see 
Uie  words  of  faith  and  the  pictures  of  hope 
and  joy  on  the  walls.  But  they  >did  shine  i 
into  my  heart  at  last.    Digitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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God  wlio  in  divers  manaen  ^>ake  of  old 
unto  our  fathers,  in  the  cbUdhood  of  the 

world,  through  dreams  and  visions,  do«B  still, 
I  think,  speak,  so  to  the  Uabes  and  children 
now. 

I  had  sobbed  myself  to  sleep  one  night, 
and.  in  the  aioming  when  the  grey  light  was 
fast  growing  into  the  glow,  between  Bje  and 
the  &ky~- whether  in  the  little  chamber,  or 
outside  in  the  sky — whether  in  a  vanishiAg 
dream,  or  itself  a  viaion  vanishing  into  day, 
I  never  knew, — my  mother  stood  beside  me, 
beautiful,  erect,  strong,  and  joyous—her  eyes 
iixed  on  me  in  a  long  gaze,  no  longer  hQlpLess 
and  wistful,  but  tender  and  ^toctiye  as  of 
old.  and  then,  looking  upwiixds  to  heavwo, 
xvith  oiUstretched  arms^  like  the  Orantc, 
the  praying  matron  of  the  catVKxalbs,  she 
seemed  to  float  upward,  and  the  wofds 
sounded  in  my  ears,  soft  and  Qlear  a^  watisr 
slo-wly  trickling  into  a  deep  w«Il,  *'  Gfii^ 
Shepherd— Both:' 

And  all  that  day  I  vent  in  the  o£  that 
thought,  or  dream,  or  vifiion. 

The  two  picture  she  had  ao  loved,  t^w 
matron  erect  in  the  attitude  of  confiding, 
jayaas  prayer ;  the  Good  Shepherd  claapii^ 
round  bis  shoulders  the  little  iiKwdW9g»  wildf 
lost  kid,  came  back  to  me. 

My  mother  was  like  one  |uiet)unB, 

Our  Lord  was  like  the  other. 

I\Iy  mother  pleading  for  us  with  ChriBt. 
The  Christ  loving  and  caring  for  us  as^tenderly 
as  my  mother.  And  I  a  Uttle  motherless  lorob, 
no  more  forlorn,  but  wrapped  roujjd  still, 
always,  with  umitt^able  love.  The  world  a 
wilderness,  but  still  penetrated  by  indefati- 
gable love,  seeking,  finding,  and  bringing 
home  the  lost. 

The  Church,  though  still  toiling  tbwMgb  a 
wilderness,  yet  herself  His  ^k,  sought  and 
found,  that  she  share  for  esreoaoii*, 

the  toil  of  His  fieekmg  and  the  joy  of  Biis 
bringing  home. 

Heaven  the  fold,  with  all  tbs  weariness 
and. peril  past;  but  not  the  seeking  or  tlie 
bringing  home.  For  the  Good  Shepherd, 
whose  heart  was  the  fountain  of  all  the  love, 
the  inspiration  of  aU  the  seeking,  was  tiiere; 
and  my  mother  was  there,  sharing  his  cares 
and  asking  Him  to  do  what  He  delighted 
most  to  do  for  us,  for  us  both-" 

It  was  in  this  way  that  thcough  the  Uessed 
martyrs,  acd  the  early  ca^combfi,  and  my 
mother,  the  Christian  religion  first  pqnetrated 
my  heart.  It  was  in  this  way,  through  that 
dying  farewell,  that  the  purpose  of  my  life 
found  me;  not  to  make  myself  holy  through 
die  ascetic  life,  but  simply  to  bring  my  father 


home  from  p^anism,  to  come  both  together, 
to  the  Saviour  and  to  her,  and  then  to  seek 
aad  to  bring  home  as  many  more  as  I  ought. 
Children,  do  you  also  understand?  For 
whatever  else  has  to  be  learned  or  unlearned, 
this  I  am  sure  is  true  and  will  never  have  to 
be  unlearned,  only  to  be  learned  better  and 
better  '  r  ever,  as  we  rise  from  step  to  step, 
fromthelost  to  the  found-^from  barelyrescued 
wanderers  to  be  seekers  of  the  lost  and  feeders 
of  the  sheep,  and  so  on  and  on  to  deeper 
s3TnpaUiy  and  fellowship  with  the  Good 
Shepherd.  For  in  the  wilderness  He  is  seek- 
ing and  finding  still,  and  in  the  fold  He  is 
leading  them  beside  ^e  living  waters  still,  for 
ever. 

And  now  the  twilight  has  grown  to  dusk ; 
and  the  hymn  at  the  lighting  of  the  lamps 
must  be  sung ;  the  night-watchers  must  pre- 
pare for  their  watch  by  tlie  sick,  and  the 
children  be  laid  to  sleep,  tliat  to-morrow's 
work  may  begin  with  hearts  aod  bodies  fresh 
for  work  and  praise. 

CHAPTER  II. 

When  my  mother  was  gone,  I  seemed  first 
to  learn  that  there  was  a  world.  JBefore,  all 
had  heen  home,  and  she  the  warmth  at  the 
heart  of  the  home,  and  the  home  a  warmth 
at  the  heart  of  ihe  world,  warming  and  illu- 
minating more  or  less  all  around.  Now  the 
home  itself  seemed  to  become  a  world  of 
fortuitous  atoms,  full  of  contrasts  and  divi- 
sions ;  of  people  kept  close  together,  but  few 
of  them  bound  closely  together;  of  contrasts 
which  involved  collisions ;  of  things  that  had 
become  mere  unmeaning  shapes,  instead  of 
ivory  li^tt^rs  of  a  sacred  language,  the  mean- 
ing baviQg  died  out  of  them  when  they  lell 
from  her  luuids.  The  contrasts  were  sharp 
eapugh  in  our  little  world,  in  our  little  epi- 
tome of  the  great  tumultuous  Rome  outside. 

My  aunt  Antonia  wa3  a  Christian  of 
anoth^  type  from  my  mother.  Perhaps 
another  type  of  Christianity  was,  and  is,  to 
reign  in  the  world.  My  fathor  was  not  a 
Christian.  I  can  scarcely  say  he  was  a 
Pagan,  He  recognised  the  beauty  in  all 
religions ;  but  he  sacrificed  in  no  temple. 
He  thought  my  toother's  religion,  like  her- 
self, the  loveliest  thing  in  the  world-  But  I 
believe  he  thought  slie  bad  made  it. 

*'  She  would  have  made  the  worship  of  the 
Syrian  Astarte  pure,"  be  said,  "and  the  ser- 
vice of  Moloch  kind." 

He  admitted,  however,  that  Christianity, 
her  Christianity,  had  given  a  last  tender  per- 
fection to  her  character.  "Beau^fid?  No 
doubt  her  Christianity  «(^tbedU}^fal3€^^ 
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Who  cwkl  tell?  True  as  iiur  a«  it  WAft 
beaul^l,  as  all  beauty  is.  F<u-»  what  is 
bMuty  but  thf>  truth,  or  luamoayt  of  each 
beii^  to  its  ideft  ?  Tni«  w  R  history  ?  V/kttt 
histaiiy  is  true?  Wtutt  sJiory  of  «ny<Attng 
bcops  txuit  tea  y«ars  aft?r  it  )m  -  h«i>- 
penod?  True  as  a  dWine  doQtrme,  to  be 
iivwd  and  died  for  ?  What  is  divine  dootrini?  ? 
llie  saw,  it  miglit  be,  aa  divine ;  birt  swcely 
«he  wine  fctr  any  tvo  buioM  bolievers.  Q«s^ 
iaiviiy  Btot  the  «ai»e  for  the  two  StfAers,  Ao- 
toiua  and  his  Agnes." 

To  my  mother  (he  thought]  it  meant  love, 
and  patience,  and  joyful  hope,  and  the  Shep- 
herd sedciac  the  lost ;  goodness  an  instinct, 
and  dutyao^ight;  ttie£^ict»«aii  ideal,  wi^ 
goodn««s  ita^  Ibr  its  •mbocUotrnt  To 
Antoaiai  disciple  of  Athanasius,  of  tlie  Egyp- 
tian ancboceta,  and  of  Jerome^  it  m««ftt  re- 
nimciation,  seiT^EooFtification,  iudp;nwit>  first 
on  oneself,  then  00  the  world ;  the  Stoic  ideal 
of  virtue  as  a  conftict ;  the  enenty  being  in 
her  iatwpitttatioD  every  natural  emotion  of 
the  heart  Instead  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
se«kiiig  the  knA,  the  austere  Judge,  oon- 
denuuB|[  lo^;  b«avw,  a  state  where 
they  nMther  marry  nor  are  given  in  nianriage) 
to  be  wshejTcd  in  by  earthqu^e,  and  blood, 
and  Hie ;  hell,  a  state  of  eternal  terturc,  which 
m^t  he  irrevQqaUy  fix«d  for  any  one  by  a 
mistake  in  tmn^atiiig  a  Qitek  alutnwt  tewt 
into  iatin.  a  laoguaee  to  which  abrtwcUoftfi 
were  uanatoval. 

"  Did  Cbristiaoi^  einl»mce  both  tiwse  iloc- 
triaesF  This  was  possible.  But  then  Ibere 
mttst  he  as  nvcb  roam  inside  tive  ChNS^  ^ 
outnde ;  and  as  JttHe  certainty,  JAe  wfH^ 
watt  a  little  otitside.  at  all  evwtl,  iWtil  he 
saw  at  which  gate  it  was  best  to  enter,  Ikilttg 
a  Greek,  it  «KH)ld  bo  more  danf^fou^  fw  him 
to  be  wong  abcwt  a  panicle,  aiaoe  he  could 
not,  like  a  Roman,  plead  in  his  d^nce  an 
inaccurate  trapriation,  or  the  incapacity  of 
the  language." 

Meantime  Antonia  went  on  fasting  and 
praying  in  her  solitary  cell,  and  he  saw  the 
rigid  feat«m  abd  the  enaiciated  form,  but 
Utile  kaew  how  much  of  thi^  sswang,  not  ftom 
seventy,  but  from  tender  depths  01'  anxious 
pity  for  hitn&elf. 

Thai  cell  bseame  now  nay  reAtgie  and  ray 
;  school.  Hy  mother's  chamber  was  deserted. 
Her  own  slaves  had  been  emancipated,  ac- 
cording to  her  dying  request,  and  a  benefac- 
tion given  to  each  wherewithal  to  begin  some 
'  calling.  My  father  said  it  was  little  gain  to 
any  to  -^Ds£er  them  from  slavery  to  the  rsxiks 
of  the  base,  idle  population  of  Rome,  wlw 
Uv«d  oa  libia  impenal  doleii  and  lavished 


their  spare  pence  between  (he  public  baths 
and  the  ^uaw ;  ^t  he  fiuthfully  fulfilled  her 
dyitv  wish. 

}&y  fiUiher  aaw  use  seldom ;  his  passion 
of  grief  for  my  mother's  lo»t,  to  him  utter, 
and  without  hope,  made  the  sight  of  me  often 
inKb^ble  to  bwq.  Whenever  X  sawhim,  he 
gave  rae  a  few  passionate  carea^es,  and  be 
always  took  cafe  that  the  mo^t  genenous  pro- 
vision fibould  be  zsade  for  my  dress  and 
aoMtsenien^.  But  I  felt  dimly  that  I  crossed 
his  path  like  a  shadow  or  a  ghost,  tliat  in 
his  very  caresses,  there  was  a  sense  that 
he  was  but  striving  to  embrace  the  shade 
of  a  lost  joy,  so  that  I  instinctive^  kept  out 
of  his  way,  and  found  the  newest  approach 
ta  the  old  love  and  warmth,  not  in  the  lavish 
gifts  my  father  provided  for  me,  but  in  the 
hate  cell  of  Antonia,  where  I  fdt  wanted  and 
welcomed.  But  oh !  how  I  thirsted  to  be, 
not  a  shadow,  but  a  light  to  him ;  thirsted 
for  him  to  have  some  happiness  in  me. 

sense  of  harmony  passed  out  of  my 
life  with  my  mother ;  a  peace,  a  tran<|uillity, 
a  joyful  buoyancy,  which  I  found  agam  only 
in  those  primitive  pictures  in  the  catacombs, 
fljod  in  the  Holy  Gospels.  I  lived  in  fact, 
and  giadualW  became  conseiotis  that  I  lived* 

»  world  OS  discard  and  combat,  of  etgrms 
and^ 

Antonia's  oawUtiin  anertioa  of  her  £sith 
led  my  lather  le-t  «m*»  pwn«ww>ww1  expres- 
sion of  his.  To  what  he  eaUed  her  religion  of 
"  death  in  the  present  and  Ufa  in  the  future," 
he  OH^osfd  his  of  life  in  the  present  and 
ahftaoonmcnt  of  the  foture.  The  festive 
hnagts  of  tha  old  &eek  PajpMii^  reap- 
peared on  our  walls  and  furniture,  cm  our 
drhihing-cups,  and  platee,  and  tables ;  vlne- 
wreatha.  and  flowers;  airy  dancing  forms, 
genii  with  torches,  cupids,  or  the  infant 
fiacK^His ;  not,  indeed,  the  base,  dqpradiog 
images  of  deeded  Pfj^aniseOj  but  mose  of 
the  natural  joys  of  exuberant  li(e.  He 
shrank  from  what  he  called  the  coarse  semi- 
barbarian  Roman  feasts,  estimated  by  their 
cost  and  theur  enormi^,  at  whidi  scribes 
attended  to  vccoed  the  v«i^ht  of  the  fish  and 
game,  and  the  rivahry  consisted  in  the  com- 
Ittrative  diatane«  from  which  the  viands 
bad  been  brought,  and  the  comparative  prices 
which  had  been  paid  for  them. 

"  These  Latins,"  he  used  to  s^y,  "  can  only 
estimate  their  eujoyments  by  weight  and 
measure.  Their  very  music  is  prized  by  the 
weight  of  the  enormous  organs  they  drag 
like  thunder  along  the  halls,  and  by  the 
number  of  the  mimes  and  danong-girla . 
hired  from  the  theatresDig^'^ibplSO^^lC 
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have  seemed  to  Athens  of  old  as  the  rumbling 
of  camp  waggons,  and  their  pantomimes  as 
the  rude  jests  of  soldiers  on  a  campaign. 
They  have  invented  nothing  to  amuse  them- 
selves save  the  fights  with  men  and  wild 
beasts  in  the  arena." 

The  vulgarities  of  appreciation  by  quantity 
were  his  detestation.  Our  whole  home  might 
have  been  placed  in  one  of  the  halls  of  some  of 
the  rich  freedmen  ;  but  the  carving  of  every 
column,  the  colour  of  every  mosaic  had  been 
carefully  chosen.    And  in  our  villa  on  the 


Apennines  nature   herself  was  trained  to  ' 
supply  the  painting,   and  sculpture,  and 
music  ;  vines  and  flowering  plants  festooned  i 
the  columns  ;  the  portico  framed  a  gallery  of  | 
pictures  of  hills,  and  woods,  and  streams ;  birds, 
never  disturbed,  sang  among  th6  copses  in  ; 
the  garden ;  the  coo  of  the  doves  sounded  low 
and  soft  from  the  depth  of  the  woods ;  and 
in  the  garden  a  cool  stream  from  deep  I 
sources  in  the  mountain  babbled  over  a  j 
pebbly  bed  into  a  great  stone  basin,  from  , 
which  it  plashed  with  a  delicious  sound 


of  abundance  into  a  deep  pool  shaded  by 
oranges  and  fig-trees.  "Beauty,"  he  said, 
"ennobles.  Luxury  debases.  Beauty  was 
the  worship  of  the  old  free  Greeks,  or,  at 
least,  of  old  free  Athens."  It  was  certainly 
his. 

To  share  these  delights  he  used  to  invite 
small  congenial  companies  of  Greeks,  who 
shared  in  his  contempt  for  dull  and  dege- 
nerate Rome,  and  of  young  Romans  who 
fancied  themselves  refined  into  Greeks  by 
ridiculing  the  bad  taste  of  their  compatriots. 

There  was  never  any  noisy  rioting  at  these 


festivities.  Christians  were  invited  to  them 
as  well  as  Pagans,  if  they  were  men  of  culti- 
vation. He  even  had  clerical  guests,  who  could 
give  such  polished  invitations  into  the  Church 
as  that  which  one  of  the  pagan  pontiffs  met 
by  the  reply,  "  I  have  no  objection  to  make 
myself  a  Christian  at  once,  if  you  will  make 
me  Bishop  of  Rome." 

The  wealthy  Christians  of  those  days  were  j 
very  tolerant  of  wealthy  Pagans.  Conver- 
sions were  to  be  effected  in  masses,  in  tribes, 
in  nations.  In  private  life  religion  must  take  its 
chance  with  other  accidents  of  birth  or  breed; 
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ing.  Christianity,  in  conquering  Paganism, 
had,  like  Rome  in  conquering  Greece, 
been  partially  reconquered.  The  whole 
tone  had  become  secular ;  the  whole  hori- 
zon had  become  once  more  limited  to 
earth. 

Nevertheless  the  conflict  between  good 
and  evil  continued,  as  it  always  will,  since 
the  Divine  Jjord  has  been  bom  into  the 
irorld,  and  has  left  it,  first  by  dying,  and  dien 
bytsoending,  to  be  the  victorious  battle-fiefd 
of  those  who  follow  Him. 


The  majority  of  the  Christians  of  Rome 
lived  much  like  the  Pagans.  But  in  cells  like 
Antonia's,  tlie  higher  life  breathed  afresh, 
and  there  the  noblest  things  of  the  expiring 
Ff^anism  as  well  as  of  Christianity  were  kept 
alive. 

Old  stoical  Rome,  old  heroic  Rome,  as  well 
as  the  martyr-spirit  of  the  early  Church,  sur- 
vived in  the  little  band  of  men  and  women 
of  which  Antonia  was  one,  whose  chief  centre 
was  in  the  palace  of  the  widowed  lady,  Maiv 
cella,  on  the  Aventine. 


THE  WIDOW'S  MITES.  . 

IXTHO  met  Hii  UaiM  eyes— 

What  made  His  bosom  whh  high  pkasore  sweU  .> 
When  to  the  Temple,  with  dark  profditciea. 
He  breathed  His  sad  fiveweU  ? 

A  woman,  who  had  known 
The  chiefest  soitow  in  life's  chequered  lot, 
With  none  to  help,  poor,  friendless  and  alone, 

Had  sought  the  holy  spot, 

To  cast  her  load  of  care 
On  Him,  whose  pity  makes  the  mourner  glad. 
And  now  He  asked  of  her,  she  did  not  spare, 

She  gave  Him  all  she  had. 

Weighed  in  the  world's  false  scale 
How  li^t  the  aSt  1  but,  in  the  balance  true 
Those  sordid  {aeces  told  another  tale, 

And  wore  another  hne. 

The  rich  men  gave  their  gold, 
Then  homeward  went,  in  raiment  choice  and  line. 
For  them  no  want,  no  empty  grate  and  cold, 

No  fast  from  meat  and  wine ; 

But  homeward  she  returned 
To  a  bleak  moon-lit  chamber,  bare  and  mde. 
Her  fire,  the  love  alone  that  in  her  burned, 

God's  will  her  only  food.  " 

And  so  the  widow's  mites 
By  man  despised,  were  pearls  of  costly  pribe 
In  His  esteem,  whwe  piercing  eye  delights 

To  see  self-sacriAce ; 

And  now,  before  His  throne, 
She  reaps  in  joy  the  harvest  of  her  pains, 
And  marvels  how  such  sheaves  of  light  have  grown 

From  her  few  scattered  grains. 

O  Thou  that  hearest  prayer ! 
May  I  so  leave  my  tribute  in  the  aiile ; 
May  I  so  give  as  though  I  saw  thee  ther^ 

So  win  a  Saviour's  smile  I 

oEOlOE  s.  onraAU, 
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SLAVERY  ON  THE  GOLD  COAST. 


T  BELIEVE  that  uptU  Uw  ovtftewk  of  the 
f  late  AabAQtes  mar.  aad  ttte  c<Ma«fiu9nt 
influx  of  Europeans  to  the  Gold  Coast,  it  W9fi 
not  gitnwal^  known  m  Gmt  Britain  ttuit 
slavery  Hounshoct  tp  such  »n  alafiaiii^  extiepit 
ip  the  British  prqteetoirate,  aod  tb^rt  if  w«9 
tpfiitly  ftliowed,  if  not  comit^sftncfid,  by  tha 
Cotoniftl  Goverament  It  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  England,  after  having  taJwn  the 
lead  in  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  sacri- 
ficing the  prosperity  of  her  West  Indian 
colonies  to  this  end,  should  have  allowed 
this  inhuman  traffic  to  exist  on  the  Gold 
Coast  under  the  -very  guja^s  of  the  British 
forts.  It  was  well  known  in  England  that 
two  fleets  were  kept  up,  one  on  the  east  and 
one  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  sptely  for 
the  purpose  of  repressing  slavery,  and  the 
unsuspecting  taxpayer  naturally  thought  that 
the  work  was  done  effectually ;  but  he  was 
mistaken.  The  African  squadrons  only  uvteir- 
fered  with  the  exportation  of  slaves,  and  con- 
fined their  operations  to  the  capture  of  a  few 
slave  dhows :  as  for  what  took  place  on 
shore,  it  was  not  their  concern. 

The  only  explanation  that  can  be  brought 
forward  to  account  for  this  state  of  things 
having  been  allowed  to  continue  on  the 
Gold  Coast  is,  that  the  existence  of  slavery 
there  was  unknown  to  the  British  public 
;it  large;  and  this  seeins  the  more  reason- 
able from  the  fact  that,  now  that  it  is  known, 
active  measures  are  being  tftken  for  its 
total  abolition.  It  is  said  that  slavery,  as 
it  exists  on  the  Gold  Coast,  is  seen  in  its 
most  favourable  aspect,  and  that  it  is  do- 
mestic slavery.  It  is  also  asserted  that  there 
is,  and  can  be,  no  exportation  of  slaves. 
This  is  true  as  regards  slaves  being  sent 
away  by  sea  from  any  portion  of  the  Gold 
Coast,  as  our  cruisers  effectually  jvevent  that ; 
but  it  is  not  true  that  a  slave  from  Cape  Coast 
Castle  cannot  be  sent  to  Whydah,  Denkerah, 
\Vassaw,  Ashantee,  or  any  other  native  state, 
or  vice  versd  ;  and,  in  fact,  such  sales  <rf  slaves 
frequently  do  take  place  between  the  native 
chiefs  of  these  and  other  states. 

The  natives  of  the  Gold  Coast  have  been 
for  ages  so  accustomed  to  regard  slavery  as 
a  national  institution,  and  to  know  no  dii- 
lerent  state  of  things,  that  the  position  of  a 
-slave  has  not  the  same  repulsive  aspect  with 
them  as  with  us.  The  late  researches  of  Sir 
yamuel  Baker  show  that  slavery  is  dominant 
throughout  almost  the  whole  continent  of 
Africa,  and  it  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the 


fundamental  principles  of  Afncan  natioits. 
On  the  Gold  Coast  little  or  no  disgrace  is 
attadied  to  slavery;  fathers  sell  their  duJ- 
drtn,  eUer  broti^era  the  younger,  and  the 

«ocial  ooaditioa  of  woaiea  is  one  of  servitude. 

Thott  thme  is  the  custom  of  pawning.  If 
a  man  is  in  debt,  and  not  ftbW,  or  do9s  not 
care,  to  pay,  he  glv««  one.  of  hiji  children  to 
his  creditor  as  a  pflwn— that  is  really  as  a 
slave.  This  pawn  remains  with  the  creditor 
until  the  debt  is  paid,  the  debt  itself  or  its 
interest  being  in  no  way  diminished  by  the 
services  performed  by  the  pawn.  Thus  it 
may  happen  that  a  boy  is  given  as  a  pawn 
by  his  father,  and  at  the  father's  death  the 
debt  is  stiU  unpifiid ;  then,  unless  the  eldest 
brother  of  the  deceased,  who  inherits  the 
propcurty,  and  also  the  debts,  of  the  dead 
man,  pays  up  the  amount,  the  unfortunate 
pawn  most  probably  remains  in  servitude  all 
his  life,  marries  as  a  pawn,  and  has  children, 
ail  of  whom  are  regarded  as  the  property  of 
his  master.  No  doubt  in  this  way  hundreds 
of  individuals  have  become  slaves  who  were 
originally  free,  and  their  number  must  have 
kept  increasing;  for  although  a  pawn  is 
liberated  upon  his  paying  the  amount  for 
which  he  has  been  pawned,  with  the  interest, 
his  opportunities  of  obtaining  money  in  his 
servile  condition  are  so  seldom,  that  but  few 
are  ever  able  to  avul  themselves  of  this 
method  of  obtaining  freedom.  This  system 
of  pawning  was,  till  lately,  so  far  recognised 
by  the  governraent  on  the  Gold  Coast,  that 
if  a  pawn  ran  away  from  his  master  he  could 
be  summoned  before  a  European  magistrate, 
and  compelled  to  return ;  and  any  person 
who  assisted  a  pawn  to  escape  Irom  his 
master  was  liable  to  be  punished. 

With  the  natives  on  the  Gold  Coast,  as 
with  most  barbarous  nations,  women  are 
mere  drudges  and  slaves,  and  are  regarded 
as  property  in  the  same  category  as  houses, 
goods,  Sec.  A  nian,  perhaps,  wants  a  wife, 
and  perchance  has  fixed  upon  a  lady  ^vhom 
he  thinks  would  suit  him.  He  wastes  no 
time  in  the,  to  him,  useless  forms  of  court- 
ship, and  probably  deems  it  unnecessary  even 
to  ask  the  lady's  consent ;  but  goes  to  the 
father  of  the  woman  he  chooses,  inquires  her 
price,  and  purchases  her  from  him,  the  price 
which  he  thus  pays  being  termed  "  head 
money."  This  "head  money"  is  a  sum 
which  is  agreed  upon  between  the  buyer  and 
seller,  and  varies  from  two  or  three  dollars  to 
forty,  and  but  rarely  exceeds  the  latter  sum-y. 
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When  the  "  head  money"  has  been  paid,  the 
bridegroom  dispenses  with  ali  further  cere- 
mony, conducts  his  bride  to  his  house,  and 
she  is  then,  according  to  native  laws,  his 
wife.  Perhaps  after  the  wife  has  become 
settled  in  h«r  now  abode  the  husband  finds 
that  she  does  not  suit  him ;  eibher  she  does 
not  do  the  viosk  properly,  will  not  hoe  com, 
is  quaneUome  <x  unfaithful.  In  this  case 
the  husband  takes  his  wife  badt  to  her  httiet, 
states  his  cause  of  complaint,  and  bands  her 
over  to  hia  agaiD,  receiving  back  Uie  **  head 
money"  which  he  origim^y  paid  for  her; 
and  the  woman  becomes  osxce  more  her 
father's  prop^ty,  ami  is  t>eady  to  be  disposed 
of  to  flie  neift  bidder.  In  the  event  of  a 
woman  Imnginga  comf^int  of  cruelty  agaimt 
her  husband,  she  is  allowed  to  leave  him, 
provided  she  can  produce  witnesses  to  sup- 
port her  statements,  and  the  husband  forfeits 
the  **  head  money"  he  paid  for  her.  When 
a  man  dies,  the  heir  inherits,  with  the  other 
aitides  of  "vortu,"  ttw  mves  of  At  dead 
man,  whom  he  either  keeps  as  his  own  wives 
or  to  some  one  else ;  the  wishes  of  the 
women  nevnr  being  cons^ed  in  the  matter. 

A  ^ve-owner,  acoMKling  to  native  customs, 
holds  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his 
slaves,  but  not  over  pawns.  This  power  is 
seldom  put  in  fmrce  in  the  Protectorate, 
owing  to  the  fear  of  punishment  from  the 
Colonial  Gckvernment,  which  would  natumlly 
consider  any  such  executions  as  murders, 
thoufh  the  natives  themselv^  would  not; 
but  it  is  oxnmonly  betieved  that  when  shives 
become  old  and  decrepid,  and  consequently 
uselett  for  work,  they  are  sold  privately  by 
their  own«s  to  the  kings  of  Benkera,  Adansi, 
or  Wassaw,  in  wludi  states  human  sacrifices 
still  take  place,  to  be  sacrificed  at  some  great 
"custom"  or  iostival.  One  instance  of  a 
slave  having  been  put  to  death  by  her  master 
in  the  Britifih  Protectorate  is  known  to  me, 
and  the  facts  are  as  follows  : — 

During  the  Ashsmtee  War  a  Commendah 
woman,  named  Kessinah,  left  her  native 
place  and  went  to  live  in  a  village  in  the 
Cbama  bush.  The  Ashantees  at  that  time 
were  in  great  f<»ce  in  the  neighbourhood  <^ 
Chama,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  putting  to 
death,  or  heavily  fining,  all  persons  whom 
they  suiq>osed  to  be  favourably  disposed  to- 
wards the  English  rule.  The  Commendah 
people,  to  use  thnr  own  expression,  were 
totally  English,  and  the  woman  Kessinah  ran 
great  risks  in  thus  having  gcme  to  the  Chama 
bush ;  however,  as  she  had  been  married  to  a 
Chama  man,  none  of  the  people  there  ac- 
quainted the  Ashantees  with  the  fact  that 


she  had  originally  come  from  Commendah, 
tile  hotbed  of  anti-Ashanteeism.  However,  a 
slave  woman  belonging  to  a  Chama  man, 
named  Cudjo-Totoo,  unable  to  keep  her  own 
counsel,  went  and  reported  to  the  Ashantee 
diiefs  Aat  Kessinah  had  come  fxom  Com- 
mendah. Then  the  chiefs,  looking  upon  her 
as  an  enemy,  seiaed  her  aod  sentenced  her  to 
death,  but  eventually  allowed  hw  to  purchaae 
her  Mfe  for  thitty-six  ounces  gold  dust, 
gold  dust  being  cnrroit  at  ti»ce  pounds 
twdve  Sittings  per  otmca  on  the  G(dd  Coast. 
Aket  Ihe  war,  when  the  AshantMS  had  all 
gone  avvay,  and  the  Cbama  people,  having 
had  their  town  destroyed,  had  suddenly 
awakened  to  the  evil  of  their  ways,  and  had 
returned  to  their  allegiance  and  the  British 
flag,  Kessinah  summomd  Cudjo-Totoo  before 
the  King  of  Cbama  and  tiie  Chief  D<mtoh  to 
recover  her  thirty-six  ounces  of  gold  dust. 
The  decision  of  the  chiefs  at  the  native  trial 
was  that  Cud^Totoo  was  responsible  for  the 
actions  of  h»  alave,  ^nd  as  his  slave  had 
caused  the  woman  KessiniA  to  be  unjustly 
fined,  he  must  repay  her  the  money.  Cudje- 
Totoo  paid  up  eighteen  ounce*  of  g(dd  dvst, 
and  urranged  for  time  to  pay  the  rest.  Then 
he  want  home,  beat  and  orueUy  treated  his 
slave,  called  a  man  named  £bbin-w^-ahin 
(which  cognomen  being  intetpreted,  means 
"  A  poc»'  silly  fellow,  who  is  no  good  to  any- 
body"), and  told  hjm  to  kill  her.  It  is  un- 
necessfuy  to  speak  of  the  unhappy  woman's 
agonized  cries  and  enb<eaties  for  mercy. 
Ebbin-wah-ahin  knocked  her  down  and 
tmmpled  on  her,  and  while  Cudjo-Totoo  held 
her  down  the  former  tied  hor  hands  and  feet 
toga^w,  and  then  proceeded  to  saw  her  head 
off  with  a  rusty  knilie.  Tluee  men  were  look- 
ing on  during  the  proceeding,  but,  with  the 
ouetomary  apathy  of  the  noble  savage,  did 
not  think  it  worth  their  while  to  interfere. 

Not  long  after  this  occurrence  Cudjo-Totoo 
was  8urom(»ied  before  the  district  magistrate 
at  Secondee  for  debt ;  but  instead  of  appear- 
ing on  the  day  appointed  he  ran  away  to 
Elmina,  and  told  the  cc^nmandant  at  that 
place  that  he  could  not  return  to  Chama, 
because  tlie  people  there  would  extort  money 
from  him.  If  Ive  had  made  no  complaint  at 
Elmina,  the  faict  of  the  murder  of  hts  8b.ve 
would  most  probably  never  have  transpired ; 
but  in  Gonsequencb  of  what  be  had  smd,  he 
was  sent  back  to  Secondee  in  order  that  the 
affair  might  be  investigated;  inquiries  were 
instituted,  and  then  the  crime  was  first  heard 
of.  Cudjo-Totoo  said  a  man  had  a  perfect 
right  to  kill  his  slave  if  he  liked:  it  w, 
country  fashion.    I  asked^'9^^i^e^ 
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witnesses  of  the  deed  why  they  did  not  inter- 
fere to  save  the  woman's  life,  and  they  re- 
plied tliat  it  was  not  their  "palaver."  'I  am 
afraid  this  sort  of  thing  is  of  too  frequent 
occurrence  for  it  to  cause  much  remark  among 
tlie  natives,  and  it  is  imiiossible  to  say  how 
many  similar  murders  may  take  place  in  the 
Protectorate  during  the  year,  as  it  was  quite 
by  accident  that  this  one  was  discovered,  and 
no  doubt  there  are  many  more  which  never 
become  known  to  the  authorities. 

The  resident  traders  at  Cape  Coast  Castle, 
most  of  whom  are  people  of  colour,  possess 
many  native  chil^n,  whom  they  obtiun 
principally  as  pawns  from  their  debtors.  The 
ladies  of  the  family  take  these  pawned  girls 
with  them  as  attendants  when  they  go  out  for 
a  walk,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see 
a  Cape  Coast  lady  (?)  followed  by  six  or 
eight  young  girls,  each  of  them  being  dressed 
in  the  gayest  cotton  print,  and  decked  out 
with  gold  necklets,  bracelets,  and  anklets,  the 
property,  of  course,  of  the  mistress.  These 
pawns  are  frequently  let  out  to  Europeans  as 
servants,  the  owner,  of  course,  receiving  the 
wages  which  are  paid. 

The  slave  is  not  considered  responsible  for 
his  actions  except  to  his  master,  and  the 
master  is  answerable  for  his  slave's  actions  to 
the  public  in  general.  When  five  men  were 
massacred  by  the  Fan  tees  at  Cape  Coast  Castle, 
who  suspected  that  they  Vere  Ashantees, 
another  man  who  was  with  them  was  not 
molested  on  account  of  his  being  a  slave.  It 
was  usual  during  the  late  war  to  speak  of  the 
Fantee  as  a  gentle,  timid  sort  of  individual, 
wlio  almost  trembled  at  the  sight  of  blood ; 
but  from  the  following  account  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Fantee  lacks  nothing  but  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develope  a  ferocity  and  other  amiable 
characteristics  equal  to  Uiose  possessed  by 
his  savage  foe  the  Ashantee. 

Prince  Ansah,  uncle  to  the  present  King 
of  Ashantee,  was,  when  quite  a  boy,  sent  to 
Cape  Coast  Castle  as  a  hostage.  Thence  he 
was  sent  to  England,  received  some  sort  of 
education,  and  was  granted  an  annuity.  On 
his  return  to  the  Gold  Coast  he  continued  to 
live  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  making,  however, 
occasional  journeys  to  Coomassie.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Ashantee  War,  Prince  Ansah 
was  regarded  with  great  hatred  by  the  Pan- 
tees  on  account  of  his  Ashantee  birth,  and 
before  long  a  proclamation  was  issued  which 
gave  them  an  opportunity  of  injuring  him. 
The  order  was  to  the  effect  that  all  Ashantees 
in  the  town  were  at  once  to  leave  it,  and  all 
servants  of  that  race  were  to  be  sent  away. 


Prince  Ansah  had  several  Ashantee  servanih 
whom  he  is  stated  to  have  sent  away  in  com- 
pliance with  the  order,  with  the  exception  of 
one  man,  who  had  been  with  him  many  years, 
and  who  was  tacitly  permitted  to  be  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule  of  expulsion. 

One  afternoon  a  crowd  of  Fantees  sud- 
denly rushed  into  Prince  Ansah's  house, 
searched  the  premises,  and  presently  appeared 
with  five  prisoners  whom  they  asserted  to  be 
Ashantees.    The  five  men  were  hustled  and 
dragged  down  to  the  beach,  which  was  only 
about  one  hundred  yards  distant,  and  then 
the  crowd  gathering  round  them  forced  them 
down  upon  their  knees,' while  self-appointed 
executioners  hacked  the  heads  of  four  of 
them  with  old  cutlasses.    After  some  parley 
the  fifth  prisoner  was  allowed  to  go  away  on 
account  of  his  being  a  slave,  and  therefore 
not  responsible  for  what  he  did.    A  woman 
had  persisted  in  beheading  one  of  the  four  to 
revenge  herself  for  the  loss  of  her  husband, 
who  had  been  decapitated  by  the  Ashantees 
some  little  time  before.    At  this  stage  of  the 
proceedings  some  officers,  who  had  heard  a 
confused  account  of  wbat  was  takii^  place, 
came  in  sight,  and  the  mob  quickly  dispersed. 
The  officers  descended  to  the  beach,  only  to 
find  four  headless  trunks  lying  on  the  sand ; 
the  heads  had  already  beoi  carried  away  as 
trophies.    While  they  were  standing  by  the 
bodies  another  crowd  of  natives,  came  rush- 
ing down  on  to-  the  beach  at  some  litUe  dis- 
tance, pushing  and  dragging  along  with  them 
another  unfortunate  wretch.  The  officers  ran 
towards  the  place  as  fast  as  they  could,  but 
the  crowd  dosed  immediately  round  the  vic- 
tim, and  before  they  a>uld  get  sufficiently 
near  to  interfere,  there  was  a  slight  motion 
among  the  people,  a  confusion  of  shouts,  and 
a  bleeding  head  was  tossed  up  in  the  air.  Jt 
was  all  over,  and  another  headless  corpse 
was  left  on  the  sand.    In  the  meantime 
another  body  of  Fantees,  urith  an  eye  to 
plunder,  had  sacked  Prince  Ansab's  house, 
and  the  place  was  totally  ruined.    In  the 
evening  a  rumour  circulated  through  the  town 
to  the  effect  that  the  five  men  who  had  been 
beheaded  had  been  discovered  in  the  Prince's 
house  with  loads  of  powder  and  muskets 
ready  to  start  for  the  Ashantee  camp.  The 
day  following  these  executions  an  inquest  was 
held  upon  the  bodies,  and  a  verdict  of  wilful 
murder  was  returned  against  some  persons  : 
unknown,  but  nobody  was  ever  tried  for  the  j 
crime.  Such  is  the  "eii'eteandgentle"  Fantee,  ' 
and  such  are  the  results  of  slavery  wherever 
it  has  hold.  a.  b.  ellis. 
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II. 


I  "IV/T^^^  "^"^       thoughts  that  filled  my 
I   ivl  mind  at  that  time,  as  I  walked  along 
the  streets  of  Toronto,  and  looked  at  the  fine 
buildings  and  stores  full  of  wonderful  and 
expensive  things.    '  How  rich  and  powerful 
is  the  English  nation ! '  I  thought.  '  Why  is  it 
that  their  religion  does  not  go  on  and  increase 
faster?"   When  I  entered  the  phK»  where 
the  speaking  paper  "  (newspaper)  "  is  made, 
,  I  saw  the  great  machines  by  which  it  is  done, 
'  and  by  which  the  papers  are  folded.  I  thought, 
I  *Ah,^at  is  ])ow  it  is  with  the  English  nation, 
,  every  day  tliey  get  more  wise,  every  day  they 
j  find  out  something  new.   The  Great  Spirit 
I  blesses  diem  and  teaches  them  all  these 
I  things  because  they  are  Christians,  and  follow 
I  the  true  religion.    Would  that  my  people 
'  were  enlightened  and  blessed  in  Uie  same 
I  way.* 

'*  The  next  day  was  the  day  of  prayer,  and 
^  I  went  to  the  big  wigwam  where  the  children 
'  assemble  to  be  taught.   I  stood  up  and 
spoke  to  them,  and  told  them  hov  much  I 
desired  that  my  children  should  be  taught  in 
the  same  way,  and  have  such  a  beautiful  wig- 
u'am  to  assemble  in,  where  they  might  hear 
about  God  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.    It  re- 
■  joiced  my  heart  to  hear  them  sing.    After  this 
I  entered  the  great  house  of  prayer "  (the 
cathedral).   "  I  was  in  Toronto  when  the  first 
one  was  there.    Since  that  time  it  had  been 
burnt  down  and  rebuilt,  and  then  all  burnt 
down  again,  and  yet  now  it  stands  here  larger 
and  grander  than  before.  'The  white  people,' 
I  said  to  myself  *  have  plenty  of  money ;  if 
they  knew  how  poor  my  people  are,  surely 
they  would  give  more  of  their  money  to 
build  a  house  for  us  where  our  diildren  may 
be  taught.'  I  could  not  understand  the  words 
of  the  service,  but  my  heart  was  full  of 
;  thoughts  of  God,  and  I  thought  how  good  a 
'  thing  it  was  to  be  a  Christian,  and  I  rejoiced 
;  that  I  had  heard  of  the  love  of  Christ,  who 
I  died  for  His  red  children  as  well  as  for  the 
pale  faces,  for  He  is  not  ashamed,  we  know 
<  now,  to  call  us  brothers.    During  the  few 
I  days  we  remained  in  Toronto  I  was  out 
I  nearly  alt  the  time  with  Mr.-  ^^^Ison,  collect- 
I  ing  money  at  the  people's  wigwams.    I  am 
I  an  old  man  <^  seventy  winters,  and  I  cannot 
'  walk  about  as  much  as  I  could  when  I  was 
'  young ;  so  he  got  a  waggon,  and  we  drove 
'  from  house  to  house.    I  tlu>ught  some  of  the 
1  people  were  very  good.  One  woman  gave  us  ten 


dollars,  but  many  of  them  gave  us  very  little, 
andsomewouldnotgiveus  anythingatall.  One 
evening  the  people  of  the  big  town  assembled 
together  to  hear  me  speak.  The  Honourable 
W.  B.  Robinson,  who  has  always  been  a 
great  friend  of  the  Indians,  was  the  leader. 
I  told  the  people  all  that  was  in  my  heart,  and 
appealed  to  them  to  help  us.  At  the  close  of 
the  meeting  the  men  took  plates  round  for 
money.  I  watched  the  people  givmg.  The 
women  gave  the  most.  I  think  that  women 
have  more  love  for  religion  than  men.  They 
told  me  the  collection  amounted  to  twenty- 
one  dollars.  I  did  not  say  anything,  but  the 
thought  in  my  breast  was,  '  This  is  too  little, 
this  is  not  enough  to  make  religion  increase.' 
Now  I  had  only  one  thing  more  to  do  before 
I  returned  again  to  my  own  wigwam  at  Gar- 
den River,  and  that  was  to  visit  our  old  black- 
coat  Chance  on  the  river  of  the  Mohawks.  I 
wished  to  shake  hands  with  him  once  more, 
and  I  wished  to  see  his  wigwam  and  mark  die 
spot  in  my  mind,  so  ^t  I  should  be  able  to 
find  him  if  at  any  future  day  I  might  want  to 
see  him.  I  told  the  black-coat,  McMurray, 
what  ray  desire  was ;  and  then  he  and  Wilson 
talked  together  in  the  English  tongue;  and 
presently  McMurray  said  to  me,  *  The  black- 
coat,  Wilson,  thinks  it  is  not  good  for  you  to 
go  home  too  fast.  Between  this  place  and 
Chance's  wigwam  there  are  two  big  towns 
which  you  must  pass  through,  and  the  black- 
coat,  VVilson,  wishes  you  to  stop  a  day  or  two 
at  each,  so  that  you  may  speak  to  the  people, 
and  rouse  them  up,  and  collect  a  little  more 
money.  I  also  myself  think  that  the  plan  ia 
good,  and  advise  you  to  listen  to  his  words.' 

"  I  replied  that  my  reason  for  wishing  to 
hasten  home  was  that  I  might  cut  the  hay,  so 
that  my  cows  might  have  food  to  eat  in  the 
winter,  and  I  feared  that  it  would  soon  be  too 
late  if  I  delayed  much  longer ;  still,  if  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  do  so,  I  would  consent 
So,  instead  of  going  at  once  to  see  the  black- 
coat.  Chance,  we  journeyed  a  short  distance 
only,  and  arrived  at  an  inland  town "  (St. 
CaUierine's),  "  where  was  a  spade-dug  river  " 
(the  Welland  Canal),  "and  plenty  of  sail-ships 
and  fire-ships. 

"  At  the  feeding-wigwams"  (hotels) "  in  this 
town  they  did  not  seem  to  like  us  very  well, 
and  from  two  of  them  we  were  turned  awa^. 
I  did  not  know  the  reason,  but  I  thought  in 
my  mind,  *  These  people  are  nof^ic  ngh^  | 
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sort  of  Christians,  or  they  would  not  refuse 
us  shelter' 

"  The  black-coat  in  this  town  "  (Rev.  H. 
Holland)  "was  very  good  to  us  indeed.  We 
were  both  of  us  strangers  to  him,  and  yet  he 
received  us  as  if  we  wefe  old  Mends.  He  in- 
vited us  to  bis  *igvram,  ahd  we  dmftk  t<ia  with 
his  wife  atid  daughters.  This  black^;oal's 
wift  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  tety  good  woman, 
and  fbll  of  love.  She  told  me  that  she  came 
from  a.  fkt  countiy,  many  days'  journey  to  the 
south,  beyond  the  B^-knives'  kind,  where  tlie 
SUA  is  vety  hot,  atid  the  laltrd  inhabited  by 
strange  Indians.  I  thought  it  was  because 
she  came  ftom  this  for  Coiiniry  that  she  was 
different  fVom  the  women  who  lived  Hete.attd 
perhaps  it  was  her  having  known  these  strange 
Indians  long  ago  tJtat  made  her  so  good  to 
me  now.  She  gave  me  money  to  buy  a 
shawl  for  my  wife,  and  my  heart  waimed 
towards  her.  I  tried  tt>  think  what  present  I 
could  make  to  her,  antl  I  told  her  I  had  a 
beavef-skin  with  me,  which  I  always  carried 
to  put  under  my  feet  when  1  stfl.  I  asked 
her  tf  she  would  accept  it^  but  she  would  not 
take  it 

"  The  day  aftet  out  atrival  at  the  inland 
town  we  went  from  wigwam  to  w*gwam  asking 
the  white  people  fat  money.  Most  of  them 
seemed  too  busy  with  their  buying  and  sell- 
irig  to  listen  to  us.  The  White  people  again 
gathered  together  to  hear  what  1  had  to  say 
to  them.  After  the  meeting  a  collection  was 
taken  up,  but  it  was  too  Uttle  money.  There 
were  several  plates,  but  they  only  contained 
twelve  dollars.  If  Jesus  loves  his  red  chil- 
dren as  you  believe  He  loves  the  white 
pecrpfe,  did  He  not  give  his  life  for  them  ?■ 
and  is  that  all  that  they  will  give  to  help  to 
tell  our  poor  Imiiati  people,  away  on  the 
Great  Chippeway  Lake,  of  his  love?  Re- 
ligion will  not  increase  uuless  the  ^te  people 
give  more. 

"The  whofe  ef  the  day  fbllowing  Mr. 
Wilson  and  myself  ivent  from  wigwam  to  wig- 
wam, asking  for  money  to  help  the  Indians  on 
the  Great  Chippeway  Lake.  We  atso  entered 
a  long  wigwam  where  live  the  chiefs  who  own 
all  the  fire-waggons.  We  saw  the  great  fite- 
waggon  chief,  and  he  spoke  kind  words  to  us, 
and  gave  us  a  paper  on  which  it  Was  written 
that  we  were  to  pay  no  money  at  all  On  our 
xvay  back  to  Sarnia.  In  the  evening  riie 
white  people  met  together  in  the  teaching 
^^igwam,  and  there  Wert  so  many  of  them  that 
they  had  no  mole  room  lo  sit,  and  I  spoke  to 
them  and  told  ^em  thethon^ts  of  my  heart. 
This  time  ,1  spoke  more  boldly  than  I  had 
done  before.   I  told  them  that  as  an  Indian 


chief  I  had  a  right  to  speak  on  behalf  of  my 
poor  people,  for  the  land  the  white  men  now 
held  was  the  land  of  my  fathers  ;  and  now 
that  the  while  man  was  powerful,  and  the 
Indian  was  weak,  the  Indian  had  a  right  to 
look  to  him  for  help  and  support.  As  I 
closed  my  speech  I  looked  around  last  of  ail 
upon  the  children  ;  for  I  wished  my  eyes  last 
of  all  to  rest  upon  these  white  children  who 
had  received  the  benefit  of  eduoition  inA 
Christian  instruction ;  and  I  gave  (heffl  my 
beaver^kin  to  keep  in  their  school,  so  that 
they  might  atway^i  remember  my  visit  and 
think  upon  my  wtmfft. 

**  On  the  second  day  of  the  week,  early  in 
the  morning,  we  e&teitd  the  fc^-wa|^on  to  go 
to  the  river  of  the  Mohawks.  I  was  greatly 
rejoiced  to  see  Mr.  Chance  once  more,  and 
also  his  wife  and  children.  I  remained  with 
them  three  daj^. 

"When  the  day  came  for  me  to  leave,  the 
black-coat,  Chance,  took  me  in  his  wa^on 
to  the  place  where  the  fire-waggons  start,  aftd 
sent  a  wire-message  to  Wilson  to  be  readv  to 
meet  me  when  I  arrived. 

"  I  sat  in  the  fite-wa^h,  and  smoked  my 
pipe,  and  rejoiced  in  my  mind  ifcit  my  work 
was  now  over,  and  I  should  soon  return  to 
my  people.   For  many  hours  I  travelled,  and 
the  sun  had  already  sunk  in  the  west,  and  I 
thoaght  I  must  be  nearly  arrived  at  Ahmoje- 
wunoong.  When  the  fire-waggon  chief  came 
to  look  at  my  little  paper;  and  then  he 
looked  at  me  and  shook  his  head,  and  I  under- 
stood I  had  come  the  wrong  way.  Presently 
the  fire-waggon  stood  still,  an-d  the  chief 
beckoned  me  to  get  out,  and  he  pointed  to  i 
the  west,  and  made  signs  by  winch  I  under-  [ 
stood  that  I  must  now  wait  for  the  fire-waggons ; 
going  towards  the  sun-rising,  and  in  them  re- 1 
turn  part  of  the  way  bade.   I  stayed  at  this 
place  about  One  hour.   It  seemed  to  be  a 
hrge  town,  with  many  big  chimneys  and 
plenty  of  smoke,  and  there  was  the  smell  ot 
oil.    By-and-by  (he  flfe-waggons  approached, 
coming  ftom  where  the  sun  had  set ;  and  a 
man  told  me  to  get  in.    I-t  was  midnight 
when  I  reached  Pahkatequayang  "  (London), 
"  and  they  let  me  go  into  the  wire-house  ami 
lie  down  to  sleep.   I  slept  well  all  night,  anil 
early  in  the  morning  a  man  beckoned  to  me 
that  the  fire-waggons  were  ready  to  start  for 
Samia,  and  showed  me  which  wayto  go 

"  Thus  I  at  length  got  back  to  Samia,  an^I 
was  glad  to  lie  down  and  rest  in  Mr.  Wilson's 
wigwam ;  and  now  I  am  waiting  for  the  fire- 
ship  to  come,  and  as  soon  as  it  comes  I  shall 
go  on  board  and  return  sttaight  back  home 
to  my  people.         _   GoO 
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"  The  black-ooat,  Wilson,  has  asked  me  to 
let  him  write  down  all  this  that  I  have  told 
him,  so  that  it  may  be  made  intb  a  book  and 
read  by  everj  body.  And  I  hope  that  by-and- 
by  all  the  white  people  will  see  this  book, 
and  that  their  hearts  #ill  be  \*armed  towards 
the  poor  ig&oraitt  Indians  who  live  on  the 
shores  of  the  Great  Chippeway  Lake. 

"We  have  collected  three  hundred  dollars, 
but  three  hundred  dollars  it  oot  enough  to 
make  religion  increase.  If  we  had  but  the 
worth  of  one  Of  tKose  big  wtgvams  of  which 
I  saw  so  many  in  Toronto,  t  tftink  it  wOlrid 
be  enough  to  buitd  ft  big  teftchtng-wigwam  al 
Garden  River,  Md  enough  K>  send  teacher 
also  to  the  staotm  of  the  Great  Chippcwny 
Lake.  I  muM  have  something  done  for  my 
people  beforti  I  die ;  Mid  if  I  cannot  get  Ttfhat 
I  feel  we  ought  to  hwe  ftwn  the  gfeat  chieft 
of  this  country,  I  lutv  delemiined  to  go  to  the 
far-distant  land  acvOSs  (he  Sefti  and  talk  to 
the  son  of  our  grcM  MoHlet,  tho  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  became  my  friend  during  hi»  viiit 
to  Canada,  artd  gave  me  my  medal)  and  who, 
I  believe,  will  still  beMend  lae  if  I  tell  hm 
what  my  people  need." 

Will  not  these  simple  words  of  the  old 
chief,  who  still  lives  at  Garden  Hiver,  watch- 
ing with  great  interest  the  completion  of  his 
desire,  touch  some  hewtt  which  have  hitherto 
given  no  thou^t  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
Red  Indians,  and  incline  them  to  add  a  stone 
to  the  building  now  being  erected  on  tiie 
shores  of  the  Chippeway  Lahe  ? 

Mr.  Wilson  finally  determiftvd  to  lew^  the 
church  at  Samia  und^T  the  otne  of  an  ori- 
dained  catechist,  the  Rev.  Mr.  |ttCObs,  ^d  to 
remove  with  his  f^imily  tO  GtrdeA  kiver,  where 
he  felt  he  was  called  tb  take  chaq|«  of  the 
mission,  whick  would  o^erwise  have  bees 
given  up.  The  Church  Mlntmuy  Society 
agreed  to  maintatn  the  Garden  River  mission 
for  a  year,  after  which  lime  it  becatne,  and 
still  is,  dependent  on  funds  raised  hy  friends 
in  England,  supplemented  by  a  gtant  from 
the  Colonial  and  CoAtineM  Church  Society. 
Just  before  Mr.  Wilson's  departure  from  Samia 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  little  brick 
church,  which  cost  three  hundred  pounds, 
opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Huron  :  a  school- 
house  and  parsonage  he  had  already  built 
there.  Large  supplies  of  food  of  every  kind, 
barrels  df  flour,  apples,  potatoes,  and  groce- 
ries, bad  to  be  tt^en  up  with  them  in  prepar 
ratitm  for  the  long  winter.  One  great  trouble 
arose  from  the  impossibility  of  getting  ser- 
vants to  accompany  them  so  far  north.  One 
co(^,  with  the  usual  independence  of  Cana- 


dian servants,  refused  to  go  unless  she  might 
always  dirie  with  her  rarreter  and  mistress ' 
After  many  fruitless  endeAvours  they  were 
finally  obliged  to  go  without  servants  at  all. 

The  Indians  gave  them  a  very  hearty  wel- 
come back;  Little  Pine  was  flourishing  his 
crooked  stitk  in  the  air;  all  Were  shouting 
their  salutations,  and  running  along  the  bank 
waving  hats,  hands,  and  handkerchiefs.  The 
cold  of  this  winter  was  very  severe.  The 
thermometer  at  one  tiwie  stood  at  $6°  below 
sero.  Huge  fires  were  kept  up  night  and 
d«f»  ftAd  yet  a  toUvA  block  of  ice  was  found 
on  the  sitting-room  carpet  one  morning  from 
■Orte  water  spilt  the  day  before ;  then  a  beer- 
barrrf  burste  and  floods  the  room ;  the  poor 
horse  and  cows  in  the  stable  are  all  frosted 
over  quite  white,  standing  with  their  backs 
pinched  up;  snowdrifts  thrwigli  the  cracks 
of  the  pAPsonaM  windows  on  to  the  carpets, 
and  on  the  family's  sitting  down  to  breakfast 
has  to  be  brushed  off  the  chafrs.  Such  are 
among  the  iniHor  dfscomR>rts  <S(  a  missionary's 
life  in  the  ftf  north. 

On  Chi<BtRH»day  Mv*  and  Mrs.  Wilson 
drove  to  Sault  Ste.  Marfe  for  morning  service. 
They  returned  on  the .  ice,  which  in  most 
places  is  a  foot  and  a  half  thick,  but  here  and 
there  it  is  rotten,  and  they  had  the  misfortune 
to  break  thnm^  it  The  glass  was  nearly  down 
to  zero,  and  the  horse  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
in  the  water  before  assistance  came.  Brandy 
had  to  be  poured  down  her  throat,  or  she  would 
have  died.  A  woman  fkst  came  to  their 
assistance  from' a  cottage  on  the  shore,  bring- 
ing a  cord ;  then  some  Indians  arrived  with 
ropes,  and  pushing  back  the  sleigh  they  suc- 
ceeded at  last  in  dragging  out  the  poor  mare, 
who  was  much  exhausted,  but  she  soon  re- 
covered and  trdtted  off  home.  Mr.  Wilson's 
knowledge  of  medietne  pnyved  of  great  value 
to  hiffl  at  ^fl  tihw  iit  enabling  him  to  visit 
mMy  RomMi  Cftthelie  Indians  and  others, 
and  white  giving  th^  medical  aid  he  was 
atbfe  10  ipOM  to  theifl  the  words  of  life,  which 
they  might  otherwise  never  have  heard.  Christ- 
mas festivities  were  not  forgotten.  A  feast 
was  given  to  a  hundred  Indians,  followed  by 
a  Christmas-tree  and  magic-lantern.  The 
Indians  decorated  their  church,  with  ever- 
greens and  fir  and  candles,  and  they  joined 
heartily  in  praise  and  thatiksgiving  for  the 
gladsome  news  of  peace  and  good-will  to 
men,  which  the  return  of  Christmas  brings  to 
all.  The  arrival  of  the  mEul  is  a  great  event 
in  that  far-ofi*  land.  Two  men  walk  on  snow 
shoes,  and  two  dogs  pull  the  Sleigh  along 
with  the  mail-bags.  They  travel  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  Georgian  Bay, 
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where  they  are  met  by  the  stage.  It  takes 
them  seven  or  eight  days  each  way.  They 
go  along  at  a  jogging  pace,  and  at  night 
camp  out  in '  the  snow.  How  should  we, 
who  in  London  or  Edinburgh  are  accus- 
tomed to  ten  or  twelve  dehveries  a  day,  be 
content  with  letters  once  in  six  weeks  ?  Some- 


times the  mail  is  lost  through  the  ice  break- 
ing, and  the  poor  men  are  drowned. 

The  money  raised  by  Little  Pine  amounted 
only  to  sixty  pounds ;  and  when  the  ice  broke, 
and  spring  began  to  appear,  Mr.  Wilson  de- 
cided on  going  to  England  to  collect  the 
remainder  of  the  funds  for  building  the  insti- 


The  Chirf  addreuing-  a  U.rcting  in  the  ^Vilson  Meniorial  Hall. 


Arrivat  of  the  Uail. 


tution.  The  Indians  desired  that  one  of  their 
chiefs  should  accompany  him,  and  plead  his 
own  cause  with  the  pale  faces.  They  assem- 
bled in  council,  and,  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
Buhkwujjenene  {"man  of  the  desert").  Little 
Pine's  brother,  was  elected  to  go  as  their 
representative.  They  sold  an  ox,  and  gave 
the  proceeds  to  help  in  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  his  journey. 


It  was  in  June,  1872,  that  the  chief  first 
set  foot  on  English  ground.  During  his  six 
weeks'  stay  in  England  he  was  a  very  pleasant 
visitor,  and  though  among  so  much  that  must 
have  been  strange  and  novel,  with  the  calm 
dignity  and  self-possession  of  his  race,  he 
seldom  expressed  any  surprise,  though  nothing 
escaped  his  observation.  None  who  saw  him 
will  forget  his  tall,  fine  figure,  clad  in  a  blanket- 
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coat  and  mocassins,  with  his  scalping-knife  the  graceful  movements  of  his  hands,  as  he 

hanging  from  his  belt,  and  a  skunk-skin,  the  pleaded  for  his  people.   He  often  related  the 

badge  of  his  race,  always  worn  round  the  left  story  of  his  own  boyhood,  his  mother's  death, 

arm ;  the  earnest  expression  of  his  face,  and  his  forlorn  state,  his  father  being  given  over 


ii 


AfTang-inif  to  sell  u  cow. 


The  Chief  at  a  Gudeo  Party. 


to  the  fire-water,  no  one  to  tend  or  care  for 
him;  no  house,  no  bed,  no  place  to  sleep 
excepting  by  his  drunken  father's  side.  Then 
would  follow  the  touching  history  of  his 
conversion.  When  rather  more  than  twenty 
IV.  N.S. 


years  of  age  the  Gospel  was  first  preached  in 
his  neighbourhood.  For  many  months  he 
listened  in  vain  to  the  message,  the  preacher's 
words,  as  he  said,  '*  going  in  at  one  ear,  and 
out  at  the  other."  One  evening,  after  hearing 
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the  missionary  preach,  as  he  was  returning  to 
his  home,  he  was  greatly  impressed  by  the 
beauty  of  the  sunset,  the  crimson  and  golden 
clouds  made  the  heavens  seem  to  him  as 
though  on  fire,  and  the  words  he  had  heard 
suddenly  calne  to  his  mind  about  the  judg- 
ment-day and  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  his 
glory.  Awestruck,  he  fell  upon  his  knees  in 
the  lonely  bush,  and  offered  up  his  first  real 
prayer.  Then  and  there  he  gave  his  heart  to 
God ;  and  he  has  now  for  thirty-eight  years 
lived  an  earnest  and  consistent  Christiaa  life. 
Very  touching  also  was  the  account  of  hia  .sub- 
sequent  illness,  his  father's  coming  oae  evening 
to  his  bedside  and  saying,  "My  aon,  I  see 
that  you  must  die,  I  kna>w  thsA  yoa,  caasot 
live.  Now  listen,  my  son,  to  my  wcrda,  aod 
know  before  you  are  parted  fran  rae  that 
your  poor  father  is  a  Christian.  If  y«u  live 
to  behold  the  morning  light,  yotLvnllseatyour 
father  go  to  the  missionar^s,haiiM>.aad  oitjt 
other  sons  and  daughters  with  m%  aad  my 
grandchildren  also.  We  are  detcfmined  att.ctf 
us  now  to  become  Christians."' 

Every  Sunday  during  his  stay  at  IdiDgtaa 
the  Chief  went  to  church,  and,,«ttllfc  his  Chip- 
peway  Prayer-book,  was  able  to  join  in  the 
services;  and  he  knelt  at  the  lord's  table, 
joining  with  his  English  fellow-Christians  in 
commemorating  his  Saviour's  death. 

Many  objects  of  interest  were  ^omn  to 
him ;  the  underground  raihway,  \iis  Arsenal 
at  Woolwich,  Westminster,  Abbey,  the  Zoolo- 
gical Gardens,  where,  to  Ims  great  ddight,  he 
saw  a  Canadian  thrush,  and  taking  off  his  hat 
to  it  made  it  a  profound  salutotitnih. "  You  must 
not  think  that  I  do  not  adBureyour  beautiful 
houses,"  he  said  one  day  while  mUkingtlvougb 
the  London  streets,  "  becaMs*-  1  do  not  sa^ 
much.  I  think  about  them,  ianvf  heart"  At 
the  opening  of  the  Bethnai  GttfiB,  Museum 
he  was  much  gratiRed  by  tfeat  kut^  notisat.  of 
the  Prince  m  Wales,  zecognised.  the 
medal  he  had  given  him  vot  Caaada,.  aad 
shook  hands  warmly  with  haa^  The  gnat 
object  of  his  visit  to  England  was  nev«c  fiso- 
gotten.  Almost  every  day  tut  addreewd  a. 
meeting,  and  pleaded  for  hia  ptcqiie,  lUitit  he 
was  sometimes  quite  worn  out.  At  tbectose  o£ 
a  meeting  he  would  often  put' on  the'  Indoaai 
war-dress  and  feathers,  wlueih  horh^d  worn  m 


old  times,  and  sing  some  of  the  war- songs 
and  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace,  to  the  great 
interest  of  the  audience.  The  thought  of  his 
wife  and  children  seemed  often  present  to 
his  mind,  and  towards  the  close  of  his  visit 
he  had  a  great  longing  for  his  home.  He 
often  spoke  of  his  little  girl  Liquette,  and  he 
received  with  great  pleasure  many  presents 
for  her  and  his  other  children  from  the  dif- 
ferent friends  whom  he  visited.  He  was 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  sum  of  eight  hun- 
dred pounds  being  collected  before  his  de- 
parture, and  this  soon  mounted  up  to  a 
thousand  pounds.  He  left  England  in 
August,  bearing  with  him  many  kind  remem- 
brances in  the  shape  of  blankets,  warm  shawls, 
and  numerous  other  presents. 

ShM^  aftu-his  return  home  he  wrote,  in 
Chippeway,  toi  one  of  his  English  friends. 
Tbie  is.  the  translation : — 

"  My^  WLOVsn  IkoTHER, — I  love  you  this 
day  even  a»  the  dair-  when  I  saw  you.  When 
Fftnttreachad  Gaeden  River  I  was  very  sad 
indeed;  for'  while  I  was  away  some  whom  1 
loved  had.  died.  Sim  men  altogether  were 
dead.  I  do  not  expect  ever  to  see  you 
again.  Perhaps  some  day  you  will  come  to 
my  country;  but,  if  this  should  not  take 
place,  may  we  see  each  other  in  that  land 
whece  is  no  sadness.    My  brother,  I 

tflU  you,  I  stili  do  what  I  have  always  done 
since  I  b^aa  to  pray.    I  kneel  down  every 
morning  acid  evening  and  pray  that  we  may 
enjoy  those  bJessii^s  which  will  never  end,, 
for  the  sake  of  <»ur  Saviour,  our  Lord  Jesus. 
GieaC  thanks  to  you  all  that  you  topk  such 
care  of  me.  in  youi  wigwam.    I  will  tell  you  j 
a  liUie  bur  I  was  on  the  fire-boat  coming  i 
home:,  across  the  g^at  water.   The  shipmea  j 
weretvmqr  lond  to  me.  My  Saviour  Jesus  was  j 
very/  gracious  to  we.    I  wish  to  love  Jesus  | 
who  is  so  good,   I  ask  you  to  help  me  by 
praying  for  me  that  I  may  always  love  Hin>  [ 
as  long  aa  X  livsi-  Tell  this  to  all  my  friends.  | 
It  is  intteed  good  that  we  should  nelp  one 
another.    I  saSbite  you.    I  am, 

"  BUHKWUJJENENB.'* 

Wi^  his  mark — a  stork — ^his  »ga  among 
thft  Quppeway  tribe. 
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PROVIDENCE. 

'*  O  Lord;  Otcn  preaervert  nan  and  beut-'^FsAui  xtani.  6t 


SAVIOUR  of  all  men,  but  of  those, 
With  special  grace,  who  fear 
Name, 

I  glorify  the  love  which  throws 
Defence  around      mortal  frame. 


Thy 


Dost  Thou  not  mark  the  sparrow's  {aU  ? 

And  how  should  chance  ordain  isy  end  ? 
Nay,  but  our  haiis  are  numbered  aJi 

Of  Thee,  O  tender,  vfatcliiul  Fiieodil 

Thy  love  upon  the  lonely'  wolds' 
Balks  the  bold  robber  of  hi&  prey : 

Thy  love  the  cnimblingiiodc  upfaoldi^ 
And  sweeps  the  pestilence  am^t 


One  further  step  had  been  my,  death, 
But  round  rae  came  au  angel  arm : 

The  wise  may  mock  my  foolish  faith, 
I  know  Thy  gpodness  saved,  fronj  lumL 

The  Pagan  ba«d'00uk^pra<Me  hiS'godr*> 
For  life  ppcaerved-  when  fell  the  tree- ; 

His  altar  yearly  ran  with  blood  : 
My  song  shsdl  daily  rise-  tOvTbee ! 

O;  Jew,  fill  roe  with  Thy  grace. 
My  heart  with  fervent  lav«  pcepare 

Though  all  n>y  Ijfe  to  own  and  bless 
The  woiukr.fiif  X^X  gtiAcdia«  cara. 

HENRY  DOWSXON. 


*  Msrv,  Od.  m.  vUt. 
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SOME  systems  live  by  being  consonant 
with  reason ;  others  by  being  altogether 
inaccessible  to  it  We  must  distinguish,  how- 
ever, between  rmson  and  rationalism^  which 
last  is  a  broader  word,  but  a  narrower  thing. 

A  very  obstinate,  irrational  man,  said  of  a 
broad-minded  reasonable  one,  who  had  modi- 
fied his  opinion,  *'  He  has  no  mind  of  his 
own,"  The  other  might  have  replied,  that 
some  people  keep  their  mind  their  own,  by 
making  it  so  narrow  that  nobody  else  can  get 
into  it.  They  mistake  wilfulness  for  wisdom, 
and  make  sure  of  being  right  by  shutting  their 
eyes  to  everything  that  can  be  urged  a^iust 
their  opinion. 

One  is  struck  in  reading  the  account  of 
the  purifying  of  the  temple  by  Christ  (Matt, 
xxi.  12),  that  He  should  have  bestowed  so 
much  thought  on  what  was  so  soon  to,  become 
obsolete  by  his  own  word, "  It  is  finished  ! "  We 
do  not  r«id  elsewhere  of  the  indig^tion  of 
our  Lord  rising  to  such  a  hdght,  and^  taking 
the  form  of  outward  compul&ioQ.  It  is  the 
seal  of  Christ  set  on  the  sacredaess  of  the 
Old  Testament  worship,  all  the  more  needed 
that  He  is  about  to  remove  it,  but  still  more 
it  is  a  vivid  warning  beforehand  against  the 
union  between  covetousness  and  religion,  or 
rather  the  form  of  religion.  That  evil  reached 
a  visible  height  when  the  sale  of  indulgences 
and  the  building  of  St.  Peter's  went  hand  in 
hand ;  but  it  hi^  appeared  so  often,  and  in 
all  se<^on&  of  the  Church,  that  the  entrance 


of  the  money-changers  into  the  temple  may 
be  called  the  normd  danger  of  Christianity. 
Drunkenness  and  sensuality,  which  had  their 
shrmes  in  the  old  pagan  Pantheon,  have  still 
a  place  in  the  hearts  of  many  professed  wor- 
shippers in  the  house  of  God,  but  it  is  Mam- 
mon who  still  sets  up  his  tables  in  the  open 
court. 

There  are  siOine  na,tm;es  that  move  with 
great  intensity  and  vehemence,  but  they  have 
hard  Qontracted  views  and  syre^afhies,  a  tor- 
rent between  high  and  narrow  banks.  Others 
spread  out  into-  %  kind  of  lusfttless  lafbudot 
and  scarcely  mane — breailth  hAfi,  ^)ade  thMft. 
stagnate  inta  a^  shallow  ijadiffereocei  And  a. 
third  class  maiMjnes  to  "Ba'^i^i**^  a^  broad  iiJt- 
difEerence  with  a  vety.  naccow  movement^  Uk^i: 
those  two  dead-loolung  lake&  in  the  west  ot 
Ireland  that  tot«:h  efl£h  otj»er  by  %  stirait 
channel,  and  flow  through  it  first  one  %vay, 
then  the  other,  accoidiug  to  the  raia-fkU  oa 
the  wind — a  c<NnbiBMtipa  of  latitiidiaiMWyoiiiift 
and  limitation  nob  mkcOHuao».  Th«9^.ace-j»i<e: 
and  lofty  nobm  that  uaite  expaBMoa>  and 
earnestness  in  the  trae  way,  and  becQnft.nv«n 
that  roll  floods  to,  fertilise  coatiiwats.  iQt 
one  they  meet  in  the  most  perfect  qiAiU)dr» 
and  realise  the  aftcient  figure,  "  Th»  gloiious 
LiQrd  ^vill  be  unto  us  a  place  of  b^oad,  rivera 
and  streams."  Christ  is  so  far  above  the  nar- 
rowness and  prejudice  of  his  surroundings, 
broader  than  all  time,  so  that  his  Church  is 
only  slowly  growing  into  the  comprehensive- 
ness of  his  heart,  and  yet  so  intense  itnd 
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burning  in  moral  purpose,  "  The  zeal  of  thine 
house  hath  devoured  me," — so  watchful  over 
the  fulness  of  truth  in  its  rounded  perfection, 
and  yet  so  tolerant  of  every  man  who  is  faith- 
ful to  a  single  beam  of  it !  His  followers  in 
general  carry  oflF  a  fragment  from  some  one 
side  of  his  character  and  set  the  parts  in  an- 
tagonism, tear  the  perfect  robe  in  pieces,  and 
use  them  as  contending  ensigns.  We  have 
had  in  single  individuals  the  broad  mind  and 
the  fervid  heart;  when  shall  we  have  it  in  the 
Church  as  a  whole  ? 


A  great  Christian  truth  may  be  dropped  in 
its  essence,  and  may  yet  seem  for  a  time  to 
remain.  The  feelings  it  created  survive  for  a 
while  to  those  trained  under  its  power  ;  they 
may  appear  even  to  be  intensified  from  the 
half  conscious  fear  of  losing  them  through 
the  change  of  doctrinal  position.  The  setting 
of  the  summer  sun  leaves  a  long  glow  behind 
it,  and  men  may  walk  in  the  legacy  of  sunset, 
with  a  heightened  brilliancy  in  the  gathering 
clouds.  The  full  darJcness  falls  on  those  who 
follow.    We  cannot  therefore  judge  of  the 


effect  of  abandoning  Bible  truth  by  the  life  of 
any  one  man.  We  must  study  it  through 
longer  periods  of  time.  "  The  fathers  eat  the 
sour  grape,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on 
edge." 


Those  Christians  are  blessed  who  need  to  , 
leave  their  simple  views  of  childhood's  faith, 
no  more  than  the  field-lark  does  her  nest — 
rising  right  over  it  to  look  at  God's  morning 
sun,  and  his  wide,  beautiful  world,  singing  a 
clear  happy  song,  and  then  sinking  straight 
down  again  to  their  heart's  home.  But  those 
are  not  less  blessed  who,  like  the  dove,  lose 
their  ark  for  a  while,  and  return  to  it,  having 
found  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  their  foot  save 
there.  They  have  a  deeper  experience  in 
their  heart,  and  carry  a  higher  and  wider 
message  to  the  world.  The  olive  leaf  in  the 
mouth,  plucked  from  the  passing  fiood,  is 
more  than  the  song  at  coming  daylight.  It 
is  as  Paul's  "  Thanks  be  to  God  who  giveth  us 
the  victory,"  compared  with  the  children's 
"  Hosannah." 

JOHN  KER. 
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CHAiTER  III. 

'  ]jirtbficE|t  of  eiivi  aoo  be  thinp, 

Thij  burdi-n  hcavirr,  the  pathway  longer ; 
What  I  ivDuLd^t  rcfus.;  iC,  il.ir'st  repinff  ! 

Soi  this  thou  liasC  been  niiAc  tbo  strmigrr." 

S I  walked 
home  in 
the  star- 
light that 
night  af- 
ter my 
visit  to 
Dr.  Ram- 
say, my 
heart 
was  filled 
with  tu- 
multuous 
hopes. 
"A  rough 
looking 
b  o  y," 
Al  ice's 
cousin 
had 
called 
me;  and 
she  was 

right.  But  wait  a  little ;  the  entrance  to 
the  English  University  once  won,  the  time 


might  come  when  I  should  be  initiated  into 
that  freemasonry  of  ease  and  graciousness 
Avhich  seemed  so  unattainable  to  me  now, 
I  thought,  smilingly,  as  I  reached  the  gate 
which  led  to  No.  i.  Cottage  Row.  My 
mother  opened  the  door,  and  I  sprang  in 
with,  perhaps,  more  demonstrative  liveliness 
than  was  usual  to  me. 

*'  Whisht,  Andrew,  make  less  noise.  I'm 
frightened  for  disturbin'  Walter ;  but  I've 
something  to  say  to  you,"  my  mother  whis- 
pered as  she  led  the  way  into  the  dimly- 
lighted  parlour  and  closed  the  door.  Sitting 
down,  she  took  a  letter  from  her  pocket, 
saying,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  "  'Deed,  Andrew, 
it's  a  true  sayin',  that  *  them  that's  poor  is 
keepit  poor.'  Here's  a  letter  from  your 
uncle  Robert,  telling  me  of  the  ill  luck  of 
that  bit  o'  money  your  father  left.  It's  all 
gone  —  every  sixpence.  The  shares  have 
turned  out  worth  nothing,  and  Robert  says 
he's  been  severely  bit  himself,  but  sends 
half  of  this  year's  interest  out  of  his  own 
pocket.  Wonderful  kind  o'  him,"  said  my  | 
mother,  putting  the  letter  into  her  pocket 
again  with  another  sigh.  "  The  worst  is,  you 
see,  Andrew,"  she  continued,  after  a  little  I 
pause,  "  it  will  be  a  terrible  pull  for  you  and 
Walter  both  to  be  keepit  at  the  studyin'  longer.  ] 
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'Deed,  I'm  thinking  we'll  no  be  able  to 
manage*"  and  after  a  pause  my  mother  added, 
"  It  will  just  fairly  break  that  poor  laddie's 
heart  no  to  hold  on  to  that  grand  college  in 
Englan',  Andrew,"  she  said,  looking  ques- 
tioningly  at  me. 

What  could  she  be  driving  at,  I  thought, 
with  a  sick  feeling  at  my  heart.  I  did  not 
venture  to  put  the  thought  into  shape,  but, 
collecting  all  my  eneigies,  I  pondered 
silently  over  this  new  jispect  of  affairs  which 
Uncle  Robert's  news  brought  about.  "  I  really 
can't  see,  mother,  why  the  loss  of  this  money 
should  affect  either  Walter's  or  my  going  to 
Cambridge,  if  we  both  get  money  from  this 
giant,"  I  jerked  out  impatiently  as  J  rose 
and  walked  up  and  down  the  parlour  floor. 
You  know  we  arranged  to  take  that  money 
Aunt  Gray  left  us,  for  your  use  and  ours,  and 
with  that,  we'll  surely  manage  to  keep  soul 
and  body  together." 

"  Well,  well ;  we'll  maybe  manage  yet," 
said  my  mother,  "if  you  both  get  through, 
as  you're  like  enough  to  do.  That  laddie, 
Walter,  has  really  wrought  extraordinary ; 
it  would  just  break  my  heart  if  he  was  to  be 
aossed  in  his  plans.  I  never  did  see  him  so 
Liound  up  in  a  thing  before.  This  very 
evening  afore  the  postman  knocked,  he  was 
building  away  at  castles  in  the  air  about  all 
that  he  would  do  at  the  grand  colleges,  and 
I  really  hadn't  the  heart  to  tell  him  about 
the  loss  of  the  money.  So  you  mustn't  men- 
tion it,  Andrew." 

Did  my  mother  think  that  it  was  not  pos- 
sible for  me  to  have  any  castles  in  the  air  ?  I 
thought,  with  more  impatience  than  I  gene- 
rally felt,  for  I  had  got  so  accustomed  to  look 
at  the  iuture  from  Walter's  point  of  view,  that 
it  had  come  to  appear  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world.  But  just  then  I  felt  conscious 
of  a  feeling  of  bitterness  in  my  heart  towards 
this  younger  brother,  who  seemed,  in  addition 
to  his  own  birthright,  to  have  stolen  mine. 

Long  after  my  mother  had  gone  to  bed  I 
sat  in  the  little  paiiour  filled  with  restless 
thoughts.  It  was  early  morning  when  I  lit 
my  candle  and  went  up-stairs.  Walter's  door 
was  half  open,  and  an  impulse  drew  me  to 
his  room,  late  though  it  was.  He  was  evi- 
dently sleeping  soundly,  and  as  the  light 
from  my  candle  fell  on  his  face,  I  could  see 
how  w  earied  he  looked.  A  volume  of  Tacitus 
was  in  his  hand  and  the  candle  burned  to 
its  socket,  showed  that  he  had  fallen  asleep 
reading — into  those  heavy  slumbers  which 
follow  hard  mental  work.  There  was  an  ex- 
pression of  wistful  eagerness  about  his  face, 
even  while  he  slept,  that  made  all  my  bitter 


thoughts  vanish.  As  I  looked  at  him  I  again 
shared  my  mother's  longings  that,  whatever 
my  lot  might  be,  no  sorrow  nor  harm  should 
touch  one  hair  of  Walter's  head.  Lifting  his 
hand,  I  took  the  book  from  it,  and  covered 
it  with  the  bedclothes,  as  I  had  often  seen 
our  father  tuck  us  in  long  ago  when  we  were 
little  boys  together.  And  then  I  went  to  my 
own  room  with  that  happiness  of  heart  which 
comes  from  feeling  at  peace  with  all  the 
world. 

A  few  mornings  afterwards,  another  letter 
arrived  from  Uncle  Robert.  It  came  while 
we  were  at  breakfast,  and  my  mother  read  an 
extract  from  it,  evidently  keeping  back  any 
reference  to  the  loss  of  the  money,  of  which 
Walter  as  yet  knew  nothing.  Uncle  Robert 
wrote  to  say  that  he  thought  of  beginning  a 
branch  of  Jhis  business  in  our  town,  and 
would  be  willing  to  make  one  of  his  nephews 
agent.  Of  course  he  might  get  many  others 
that  would  suit  his  purpose,  he  added,  but  in 
the  circumstances,  and  as  it  was  high  time 
for  a  widow  woman's  sons  to  be  earning  their 
bread,  he  was  willing  to  give  them  the  first 
chance. 

*'  Very  obliging  of  Uncle  Robert,  upon  my 
word,"  laughed  Walter  derisively.  "  It's  for- 
tunate, mother,  that  he  can  so  easily  find 
another  man.  I'm  sure  it's  neither  Andrew 
nor  me  Uiat  will  take  his  coal  agency." 

"Now,  Walter,  thafs  real  ungratefiil  of 
you,"  said  my  mother  in  a  reproving  tone,  all 
the  while  looking  witti  admiring  fondness 
towards  him. 

I  felt  inclined  to  remind  my  mother  that 
since  Uncle  Robert  had  lost  her  money,  he 
probably  felt. in  duty  bound  to  make  some 
amends,  and  that  perhaps,  after  all,  this  was 
the  cheapest  which  he  could  make ;  for  this 
proposal  created  a  small  panic  in  my  mind. 

Uncle  Robert  was  my  mother's  only 
brother,  and  not  unUke  her  in  some  respects, 
though  his  life  ambition  had  taken  a  different 
direction.  He  always  sneered  at  his  widowed 
sister's  devotion  to  the  idea  of  her  sons  be> 
coming  scholars.  He  had  got  on  in  life  with 
only  a  few  quarters'  "schooling,"  he  said, 
and  didn't  really  see  what  anybody  needed 
with  more.  His  home  was  in  a  more 
stirring  town  than  ours,  where  he  had  a 
flourishing  business,  and  this  proposal  seemed 
to  indicate  that  it  could  stand  extension.  My 
uncle  had  not  been  on  good  terms  with  my 
father,  nor  had  he  won  the  affection  of  either 
of  his  nephews.  In  fact,  we  had  had 
scarcely  any  intercourse  with  him  for  a  long 
time,  but  my  practical  motho*  saw  at  a  glance 
that  his  present  offer  was  not  to  be  despj 
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"  That's  a  grand  salary  he  speaks  of,  An- 
drew," she  said,  glancing  wistfully  at  me  to 
see  what  impression  it  had  made.  Bat  just 
then  I  made  some  excuse  for  leaving  the 
foom,  and  the  subject  of  the  coal  «gency  was 
not  resumed  for  some  time. 

One  morning,  a  wtfek  later,  the  postman 
tntnight  4  pleasanter  inclosnre  t^n  Uncle 
R<>bert^  to  No.  x,  Cottage  Row.  It  was 
a  jQ2o  note  enolosed  in  an  envelope 
anonymously,  and,  on  the  slip  of  paper 
in  ■^'hich  it  was  fcWed,  there  was  written 
in  pencil  '  for  two  young  pilgrims,  to 
go  and  liftve  a  gHmpse  of  the  promised 
land."  I  tiKMtght  I  could  guess  who  had 
written  these  words,  and  could  recognise 
Dr.  Ramsay's  kind  considerateness  in  the  gift 
"  It  was  thoroughly  kmd  of  the  old  fellow 
though,"  exclaimed  Walter,  having  come  to 
^e  same  conclusion,  while  say  mother  was 
overwhelmed  -with  gratitude  at  the  ftnival  of 
this  timely  and  unexpected  gift. 
.  So  'Walter  and  I,  who  had  never  'been-  fifty 
i^Hlesfroto'home^Mt  oat  to  reach  vhathad  long 
seemed  to  our  mental  vision  a  veritable  Land 
of  Promise.  Then  came  a  delicious  day  of 
roaming  about  the  colleges,  gazing  at  their 
"  reverend  w^ls,"  lingering  aboat  the  halls 
and  chapels,  or  leaning  on  the  bridges  watch- 
ing thetowers,  and  listesing  to  the  "'measured 
pulse  Oif  racit^  oars  among  the  willows." 

We  were  nith«  a  silent  pair  that  day,  each 
weaving  his  own  visions  of  the  life  to  be. 
Now  and  then  Walter's  old  boyish  spirit 
broke  forth  again,  and  he  put  his  thoughts 
into  words.  "  Look,  Andrew,"  he  said,  os'he 
crossed  one  of  the  quadrangles,  pointing  to 
an  old  lady  leanmg  on  her  son's  ann,  "do 
you  see  that  fellow  ^howmg  his  nnotber  about, 
and  how  interested  she  is  in  everything  P 
Wont  it  be  jolly  to  have  mother  up,  and 
show  her  everything  ?  " 

Then  I  remember  how  Alice's  cousin  had 
talked  of  commg  to  stay  with  her  brother, 
:ind  1  thought  with  quickened  pulse  that, 
per'haps,  one  day  I  might  meet  Alice  among 
the  grey  cloisters  or  the  hme  avenues. 

Another  fortnight  passed,  and  Walter  and  I 
found  ourselves  seated  side  by  side  in  the  hall 
of  our  university,  scanning  the  contents  of  our 
examination  papers,  which  had  just  been 
given  to  us.  My  hurried  glance  at  mine 
made  me  feel  sanguine  as  to  my  own  pros- 
pects, and  I  looked  anxiously  at  Walter  to 
see  what  were  his  first  impressions  of  the  day's 
work  before  him.  It  struck  me  that  he 
looked  troubled  and  wearied ;  but  then  he 
had  foolishly  taken  advantage  of  the  night 
hours  to  took  at  some  of  the  subjects  on 


which  he  said  he  feit  rather  "shaky,"  and 
this  would  quite  account  for  his  anxious  face 
as  he  bent  over  his  papers.  We  went  silently 
Co  ivork,  as  the  rules  enjoined ;  and  as  the 
hours  passed  I  was  rejoiced  to  notice  that 
Walter's  face  got  brighter,  and  he  seemed  to 
woric  more  vigorously.  I  smiled  to  think  how 
foolish  it  was  in  me  to  fear  that  our  brilliant 
Walter  vovid  not  at  such  a  juncture  be 
worthy  of  himself,  and  turned  to  my  own 
work -with  fresh  spirit.  Never  had  my  brain 
felt  elearer,  and  my  ^nind  more  capable  of 
cfS&ei.  Everything  seemed  to  come  to  my 
finger*rips  just  when  I  needed  it,  and  I  felt 
^owii^y  consent  of  the  desired  result  as 
regarded  us  both,  as  the  hours  went  on. 

It  was  a  fresh  bright  spring  day.  The  san- 
rays  came  streaming  throng  the  emblazoned 
window  of  the  old  hall  where  we  sat,  sending 
its  kind  encouraging  beams  alike  on  the  for- 
tunate and  unfortunate,  and  gilding  the  old 
bettered  desks  on  'which  were  scrawled  many 
a -name  and  date  ottineeted  wiA  those  who 
bad  sat  there  in  pa^t  days. 

But,  at  last,  the  cheering  snn-ra)^  ceased  to 
visit  us,  and  the  twilight  shadows,  as  well  as 
our  wearied  eyefe  and  throbbing  brows,  re- 
minded us  that  the  eventful  hours  were 
almost  over.  We  received  an  intimation  that 
our  papers  would  be  taken  in  half  an  hour. 
The  warning,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  was 
nnnecessaty,  for  I  had,  at  last,  just  looked 
up  with  the  sense  of  relaxed  effort  of  having 
finished)  and  finished  satisfactorily,  an  im- 
portant task. 

**  I  say,  old  boy,  if  youVe  really  done,  you 
might  jost  give  a  look  at  these  papers  of  mine," 
W^ter'said,  glanciog  up  from  one  whidi  was 
still  in  progress.  "  Thete  can't  be  any  harm 
oicyw  they're  quite  finished,  and  the  battle  is 
lost  ma  won,"  he  added,  as  he  slipped  the 
bundle  of  papers  on  tny^knee  while  the  back 
was  turned  of  a  bald-headed,  gowned  old 
gentleman,  who  had  been  assiduous  in  his 
detective  attentions  as  we  sat  at  the  desks. 

It  was  an  irregular  proceeding  certainly, 
yet  I  felt  that  even  the  bald-headed  gentle- 
man, whose  watchful  eyes  were  at  the  mo- 
ment pursuing  investigations  in  another 
direction,  would  see  no  moral  wrong  in  a 
glance  at  the  finished  papers — any  alteration 
was  of  course  never  dreamt  of  by  either  of 
us — so  I  read  on  unobserved,  read  till  I 
could  see  that  the  fears  I  had  entertained  for 
Walter's  success  in  the  earlier  hours  had  not 
been  groundless  after  all.  His  papers  were 
such,  in  fact,  that  I  felt  with  dreadful  certainty 
they  must  inevitably  place  himJjelow  the 
standard  of  the  schoi^^jg^^  by  GOO^^ 
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Five  minutes  still  remained,  but  silence 
was  enjoined,  and,  besides,  it  was  evident 
that  nothing  could  be  done,  that  only  failure 
stared  poor  Walter  in  the  face.  I  glanced  at 
the  graceful  figure  still  bending  over  the  last 
lines  of  the  final  paper.  I  thought  of  all  the 
toil  during  the  past  months,  of  his  present 
feveiish  anxiety.  Could  he  stand  this  disap- 
pointment ?  I  felt  with  a  sinking  heart  that 
he  could  not.  All  at  once  my  mother's  de- 
votion, and  her  one-ideaed  thought  for  her 
younger  son  came  broodingiy  into  my  heart 
as  I  glanced  at  him  once  again.  Walter,  the 
hope  of  our  house,  must  not  be  brought  to 
an  early  giave  by  such  a  blighting  of  his 
hopes.  I  dare  not  risk  so  great  a  disappoint- 
ment for  such  a  temperament  as  his.  Just  as 
these  thoughts  were  chasing  each  other 
throUgh  my  brain  we  were  called  to  give  in 
our  day's  work.  Then  there  followed  a  rus- 
tling of  x>^pers  and  a  general  buzz  and 
movement  as  the  competitors  began  to  leave 
their  seats  to  lay  their  papers  on  the  examiner's 
desk. 

"  Oh,  bother  it,  there's  my  good  silver  pen- 
holder itrflcd  away,"  Waiter  exclaimed  as  he 
pushed  the  last  sheets  of  his  paper  on  to  me, 
and  stooped  down  to  follow  his  straying  pen 
under  one  of  the  desks  where  it  had  rolled. 

"  Oh,  there's  no  hurry,  Walter.  They'll  surely 
give  us  a  minute  to  fasten  up  our  manuscripts. 
There  is  the  pen — under  that  form.  You*d 
better  secure  it  now  or  else  you  will  forget,"  I 
said  hurriedly,  for  I  had  work  to  do  before  he 
took  his  "place  bymyside  again.  The  papers 
were  still  lying  before  me  unsigned — ^Walter's 
on  my  knees,  my  own  on  the  desk.  Balancing 
my  pen  in  my  trembling  hand,  I  hesitated 
for  one  instant.  But  before  my  brother  had 
raised  his  head  again,  having  found  his  miss- 
ing pen,  I  had  written  'Walter  Gray'  on  my 
papers,  and  hurriedly  signed  my  own  name 
on  his.  "  Make  haste,  Walter,  we  shall  be 
last,"  I  said,  rising  and  handing  him  my 
day's  T\-ork,  with  its  prospective  ^erdon, 
which  he  took  all  unconscious  in  his  haste. 
In  another  moment  they  were  on  the  ex- 
aminer's desk,  and  my  Act  was  beyond  recall. 

"Tell  mother  that  she  needn't  wait  tea  for 
me,  Walter.  I  think  I  should  like  a  tmn  on 
the  beach  before  I  go  home,"  I  said,  as  we 
stood  in  the  college  quadrangle  after  leaving 
the  examination  hall. 

"A  walk  on  the  beach!  What  an  odd 
idea,  to  be  sure,  at  this  time  of  day,  and  in 
such  a  wretched  drizzle  as  has  come  on  too ! " 
Charlie  Leslie,  one  of  my  fellow-competitors, 
exclaimed,  having  overheard  me.  "Well, 
every  one  to  his  taste ;  I  know  a  pipe  and  an 


arm-chair  in  front  of  a  good  fire  vnll  be  mine 
to-night,"  he  said,  as  he  buttoned  up  his  great- 
cuat  and  hurried  away. 

*'  Are  you  really  not  t:oming  home  then?" 
Walter  asked  in  a  depressed  tone  as  he  pre- 
pared to  follow  his  friend.  "  Mother  won't 
be  pleased,  you  know.  She'll  want  to  hear 
how  you've  done,  especially  as  I've  nothing 
good  to  tell.  It's  all  up  with  me,  old  fellow. 
My  papers  are  crantmed  with  mistakes.  I 
never  felt  so  muddled  in  my  bom  days,"  he 
added  with  an  uneasy  laugh. 

"  Well  see,"  I  replied  drily,  as  I  turned 
hastily  away.  Threading  my  way  through 
some  narrow  squalid  streets  which  lay  be- 
tween the  univCTsity  and  the  sea,  1  reached 
the  open  beach. 

It  was  a  still,  grey  evening,  and  the  sound 
of  the  sea  was  low  and  dreamy  and  monoto- 
nous. As  I  stood  looking  at  it  I  longed  .for 
the  sotmd  of  the  dashing  waves  which  I  had 
often  listened  to  there ;  for  I  thought  they 
would  beat  in  better  tune  to  my  tumultuous 
thoughts  that  night.  Some  cold  twilight  rays 
were  streaking  the  distant  level  horizon, 
and  there  lay  the  gleaming  stretches  of 
level  sand  before  me,  with  ridges  o(  sandy 
hiHs  beyond.  Everything  about  the  land- 
scape looked  strangely  level  to-night,  surely  ; 
•and  as  I  wandered  along  the  shore  the 
thought  of  my  future,  as  I  had  framed  it  by 
this  day's  act,  rose  before  mfe  in  all  its  dreary 
levelness  with  tfiat  prophetic  clearness  whidi 
such  a  crisis  sometimes  brings.  Visions  of 
stately  quadrangles,  grey  cloisters,  pleasant 
social  circles,  with  mitold  possibilities  of  fame 
and  enjoyment,  passed  before  me,  and  I 
glanced  shiveringly  at  the  cold  grey  horizon 
which  bounded  my  view,  till  the  thought  of 
all  that  I  had  lost  was  more  than  I  could 
bear.  I  began  to  fight  rebelliously  against 
my  fate.  That  act  in  the  college  had  seemed 
to  me  now  a  weak,  contemptible  impulse  of 
the  moment — a  sacrifice  which  no  man  had 
any  right  to  make  for  another.  What  mat- 
tered Walter's  broken  hopes,  or  my  mother's 
wounded  pride,  to  my  life  hopes?  Was  I  a 
fool,  a  madman,  that  I  had  done  this  thing? 
Twice  I  crossed  the  beach  on  my  way  to  the 
university  that  I  might  undo  my  act,  twice  I 
turned  back  again  to  the  waves.  Grovelling 
on  the  wet  sands,  I  fought  against  the  temp- 
tation, fought  and  conquered  at  last  in  the 
strength  of  Him  who  said  *'  we  ought  to  lay 
down  our  lives  for  the  brethren." 

It  was  late  that  night  before  I  reached 
Cottage  Row.  My  mother  met  me  with  an 
anxious  &ce.  "Whatever  made  you  stop  out 
so  late,  Andrew  Gray?    You  might  haire 
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knoim  that  I  would  be  put  off  ray  sleep  wait- 
ing for  you,"  she  said  in  a  more  querulous 
tone  than  was  her  wont. 

"  That  poor  laddie  Walter  sate  up  waiting 
upon  you  as  long  as  his  eyes  would  keep 
open.  He's  away  to  his  bed  very  down  in 
the  mouth.  I'm  thinkin'  he's  not  asleep  yet 
He's  just  broken-hearted  about  his  bad  luck. 
You  might  just  run  up  and  see  if  you  can 
give  him  a  little  comfort" 

*'  No,  mother,  not  just  now.  I  want  to 
speak  to  you,  late  though  it  is.  Have  you 
answered  that  letter  of  Uncle  Robert's?"  I 
said  as  I  walked  into  the  little  parlour, 

"  Bless  me !  what  is  putting  that  Into  both 
your  heads?"  exclaimed  my  mother  with  up- 
li^ed  hands.  "  Walter  was  at  the  very  same 
thing  afore  he  went  to  his  "bed.  And  you 
both  despisin*  at  it  that  much  no  time  ago. 
Eh,  Andrew,  it  will  just  break  that  poor  lad- 
die's heart  if  he  dosna  get  to  that  college  in 
England.  He  says  he's  no  chance ;  but 
you're  all  right,  Andrew,  I'm  thinkin'  from 
what  he  tells,"  added  my  mother,  looking  at 
me  with  a  half-grudging  air.  "You'll  hear 
that  this  day  week  maybe." 

I  replied,  "But,  mother,  you  haven't  an- 
swered my  quesdon^  Have  you  given  Uncle 
Robert  a  final  answer  about  the  situation  ?" 

"  Well,  *deed,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  have  not. 
I  did  write  him  a  note,  but  it  wasna  what  you 
would  call  a  final  answer.  I  was  waitin'  in  the 
pride  of  my  heart  till  you  and  Walter  had 
finished  your  passin' ;  but,  I'm  thinking,  my 
pride  will  get  a  fall,"  added  my  mother  bitterly, 
and  a  few  tears  trickled  down  her  cheeks. 
"  What  has  come  over  you  both  ?  Ye  thought 
little  enough  of  Robert's  offer,  I'm  sure ;  and, 
besides,  if  anybody  like  to  need  it,  it  will  be 
Walter  from  what  he  says.  I  really  can't  see 
what  you're  driving  at,  Andrew;  it  must  just 
be  pure  ill  nater,"  said  my  mother,  glancing 
angrily  at  me,  as  I  opened  my  desk  and  sat 
down  to  write. 

"  Yes,  mother,  I  confess,  the  coal  agency 
did  not  seem  an  attractive  prospect  to  me  a 
few  weeks  ago ;  but  there  is  wisdom  in  the 
old  proverb,  '  Never  say  to  a  fountain,  I  shall 
not  drink  ^of  thy  waters.'  The  time  may 
come,  you  see,  when  one  is  very  thankful  for 
a  draught  of  them.  Now  have  you  got  any 
message  for  Unde  Robert,  mother,  because  I 
mean  to  write  to  him  before  I  go  to  bed." 

"  'Deed  no,  I've  nothing  to  say.  My 
head's  quite  confused  among  you  all."  And 
my  usually  strong-minded  mother  looked  at 
me  helplessly. 

After  some  further  expostulations  on  the 
folly  I  was  committing  in  accepting  the  situa- 


tion, before  knowing  the  result  of  the  examina- 
tion, she  went  to  bed.  As  I  passed  her  door  an 
hour  afterwards  on  my  way  to  my  room,  she 
opened  it  quietly,  and  beckoned  me  to  speak 
to  her.  "  Andrew,  I  will  not  permit  ye  to 
send  that  letter,"  she  said  in  an  excited 
whisper.  "  It's  all  very  well  for  you  to  be 
acceptin'  a  situation  you  will  not  have  to 
6J1.  Waller's  proud  spirit  will  never  brook 
bein'  Robert's  servant,  that  I'm  well  sure  of. 
So  you'll  be  so  good's  let  alone  what's  no 
business  of  yours,  Andrew,"  said  my  mother, 
her  voice  rising  in  her  quenilousness. 

"  The  letter  is  in  the  post,  mother,"  I  re- 
plied, as  I  quickly  closed  my  door  to  shut 
out  the  last  wave  of  temptation  which  beat 
agamst  my  poor  heart  that  night. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

"  Andrew,  man,  I  wonder  ye  would  go  about 
the  street  that  shabby  like.  I'm  sure  ye  were 
particular  enough  about  your  clothes  in  your 
studyin'  days,"  my  mother  accosted  me  one 
day  that  we  happened  to  meet  out  of  doors. 
She  had  been  scanning  me  from  some  dis- 
tance as  she  came  along,  and  the  inspection 
had  not  evidently  been  in  my  favour. 

"  Ah,  but  you  see,  I  was  trying  to  be  a 
gentleman  in  those  days,  mother,"  I  replied, 
I  fear  rather  bitterly.  "I'm  surely  well 
enough  dressed  for  the  coal-bags  I  mix  with 
nowadays." 

"  'Deed  no ;  ye  must  just  step  into  the 
tailor's  on  your  road  home  this  afternoon,  and 
get  measured  for  a  suit  of  clothes  the  same  as 
Walter's  last,  you  know.  It's  not  as  if  you 
hadn't  plenty,  Andrew.  'Deed,  if  ye  hadna 
an  open  hand  for  all  poor  craters,  I  would  be 
callin'  you  a  misert,"  jerked  out  my  worthy 
parent  as  she  moved  away  to  pay  her  grocers 
bill.  But  in  a  moment  she  turned  back 
whispering  flurriedly,  "  Andrew,  if  this  isna 
the  doctor  coming  along,  and  two  g^d-likt-' 
leddies  with  him.  He'll  be  sure  to  be  stoppin' 
to  speak ;  he  never  does  pass  me  without  a 
shake  o'the  hand.  But  who  in  the  world  has 
he  got  with  him?" 

I  did  not  dare  to  look,  but  I  thought  I 
could  guess  who  his  companions  were.  Pre- 
sently there  came  through  the  frosty  air  echoes 
of  silvery  tones  which  I  remember  well ;  and 
then  I  heard  the  doctor's  cheery  voice  say, 
"Well.  Mrs.  Gray,  how  are  you?— always 
active  ?  And  how  is — ah  I  here  he  is  to 
answer  for  himself.  Well,  Andrew,  how  has 
the  world  been  using  you  of  late?"  he  said, 
darting  one  of  his  keen  kindly  glances  on  rae, 
which  I  used  to  iancy  were  not  unmixed  with 
pity  in  those  days.  I  saw  thatThe  ladies 
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meant  to  pass .  oq  and  leave  the  doctor  to 
his  patients.  Indeed,  I  suppose  they  were 
pretty  well  used  to  such  detentions  in  their 
walks  with  him.  But  just  as  they  passed  I 
noticed,  although  I  was  talking  to  Dr. 
Ramsay,  that  one  of  them  looked  back.  I 
fancy  I  must  have  been  listening  pretty  in- 
tently for  anything  they  might  say,  for  I 
heard  her  whisper  to  her  companion,  "  It  is 
he,  Alice  ;  I'm  certain  of  it."  In  a  moment 
a  little  gloved  hand  was  laid  in  mine,  and 
Alice  stood  before  me.     "  Mr.  Gray.  I 


prised  me.  Could  she  have  heard  of  what 
fiappened  to  the  hopes  which  glowed  so 
brightly  then,  I  wondered  ;  or  did  she  really 
keep  in  her  memory  anything  more  than  the 
slightest  recollection  of  me,  after  all  ?  That 
easy  graciousness  of  hers  could  use  the  smallest 
clue  to  such  advantage.  There  she  was  now 
talking  to  my  mother,  to  whom  the  doctor  had 
just  introduced  her,  with  the  same  interested 
air  as  if  she  were  her  dearest  friend,  the  soft 
liquid  tone  mingling  with  my  mother's  rough 
northern  tongue. 

"  Oh,  yes,  to  be  sure,  I  remember  now,"  I 
heard  Dr.  Ramsay  say  as  he  turned  from  the 


actually  didn't  know  you  for  a  minute/'  slie 
exclaimed  in  her  old  frank  tone. 

"  Am  I  so  changed,  Miss  Ramsay?"  I  said 
as  I  lifted  my  hat.  "  I  should  have  known 
you  anywhere." 

"  Well,  you  see,  it  is  three  years  last  March 
since  we  met,"  replied  Alice  evasively  as  she 
glanced  at  me,  and  I  could  see  that  she 
thought  me  changed,  and  changed  for  the 
worse.  Did  she  remember  the  last  time  we 
met?  She  certainly  had  not  forgotten  the 
date  of  our  meeting,  which  somewhat  sur- 
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other  lady  to  whom  he  had  been  talking. 
"  Miss  Gordon  claims  acquaintance  with  you 
too,  Andrew,"  he  said  to  me,  while  Alice's 
cousin  greeted  me  with  a  pleasant  smile.  A 
few  commonplaces  followed,  and  presently 
my  mother  and  I  took  leave  of  Dr.  Ramsay 
and  his  party. 

I  did  not  now  feel  inclined  to  return  to  my 
office,  somehow,  and,  turning  in  the  opposite 
direction,  I  sauntered  idly  on  with  my  mother 
till  we  reached  the  grocer's  shop. 

'*  They're  pleasant-spoken  like  girls  these, 
Andrew.  How  came  you  to  be  acquaint 
wi'  them?"  my  mother  said  as  we  parted. 
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"YouVe  so  close  about  everything,  a  body 
has  just  to  pick  things  out  o'you.  'Deed  it 
would  be  tellin'  you  if  you  had  some  o* 
Walter's  frank  ways." 

"  Indeed,  mother,  I  can  hardly  claim  ac- 
quaintance with  either  of  these  ladies.  I've 
only  seen  Miss  Ramsay  twice — no,  three 
times,  in  ray  life." 

"  Well,  she  couldna  have  thought  much  o' 
your  dress,  anyway,"  said  my  mother,  with 
an  annoyed  glance  at  my  appearance  gene- 
rally, as  she  vanished  into  the  grocer's  shop. 
And  somehow  this  remark  stung  me  in  a  way 
which  her  reflections,  on  the  same  subject  a 
few  minutes  before,  had  failed  to  ifto. 

I  went  back  to  my  office,  but  ni'VaitiOied 
to  woric  that  afternoon.  TMs  -dunce  :meet- 
ing  on  the  s&eet  seemed  to  Jome  'cUsinterred 
a  host  ofmemories  which  %aid  4M«n^eceiving 
a  slow  burial  during  the  pixa^fewyBEBs^  Four 
summers  had  come  anfl,^gi(!i»e  Biiioe  ttttctieven- 
ing  walk  by  the  sea,  wdii^ilife'^onvonxon- 
tinued  as  flat  and  leclrl  «s  ifWK  liiNn  ijfvre- 
shadowed  by  me. 

Walter  had  received  ftie  tiaingsof  hisTiame 
being  first  on  the  list  ofWKCTS^l  -coMpeti- 
tors  in  mystified  silenc*.  1  unoetnber  the 
scene  well.  His  friend,  C^riie  LesHe,  ^nie 
one  evening  to  tell  him  the  miMilt -which  he 
had  seen  posted  up  in  the  coH^^qoadraugle; 
but  Walter,  not  believing  him^  IwrRed  away 
to  inspect  the  list  for  himself.  ItttKiited  his 
r^om  with  as  uniGh  dread  as  aTHninal  might 
await  his  sentence,  for  I  feareddmjtbing  which 
n^ht-agatnt««ipen  the'Struggle.  Ivas  sitting 
in  my  bedroom  with  a  volumcoin  book-keep- 
ing in  my  hand,  for  I  had  bc^fun  to  try  to 
turn  my  thoughts  to  my  futune  work,  when  I 
heard  Walter's  step  on  the  sttiirs,  but  I  did 
not  look  up  as  he  came  into  my  room. 

"  Andrew,  old  boy,  it  can't  be  true ! "  he 
burst  forth,  as  he  laid  his  trembling  hand  on 
my  shoulder.  "  My  name's  there,  sure 
enough — at  the  top  of  the  list,  too — and 
yours  isn't  But  there  must  be  some  mistake ; 
our  papers  must  have  got  mixed,  somehow. 
Ill  never  believe  mine  were  anything  like  so 
good  as  yours.  Speak,  Andrew,"  he  said, 
shaking  my  shoulder  till  I  looked  up,  and  I ' 
saw  that  his  face  wore  a  more  anxious  look 
in  his  success  than  it  had  in  his  suspense. 

"  It's  no  likely  that  learned  gentlemen 
would  have  made  a  mistake,  Wattie,"  chimed 
in  my  mother,  who  followed  Walter  up-stairs. 
*'  Is  it  now,  Andrew  ?  "  she  asked,  turning  to 
me,  as  she  stroked  Walter's  curls  fondly  while 
he  sat  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  sorely 
oppressed  with  the  thoughts  of  this  unexpected 
success.   I  Kked  him  all  the  'better  for  his 


way  of  taking  it.  And  as  I  looked  at  my 
two  dear  ones  together  Aere,  I  .felt  with  a 
deep  thrill  of  gladness  that,  my  sacrifice  had 
not  been  in  vain. 

"There's  Andrew  takin*  his  disappoint- 
ment that  canny-like — and  you  makin'  such  a 
to-do  about  your  winnin',  I  wonder  you're 
not  ashamed  o'  yourself,  Wattie,"  whispered 
my  mother  in  a  soothing  tone,  while  Walter 
still  sat  with  his  face  covered.  Presently 
she  began  to  talk  about  the  days  to  be — our 
Walter's  future  as  a  scholar  and  a  gentle- 
man, till  he  looked  up,  at  last,  with  a  lightened 
face,  having  accepted  the  guerdon  which  he 
could  hardly  believe  that  he  had  won.  And 
when  I  saw  that  all  was  ri^ht,  I  said  that 
I  should  like  a  short  walk  this  fine  evening, 
and  so  I  wando^d  out  under  the  stars. 

But  all  this  now  belonged  to  the  fading 
distance,  though  it  certainly  came  back  to 
me  Tvith  strange  vividness  as  I  sat  near  the 
dust-stained  window  of  my  office  looking 
into  the  coal-yard  below.  The  agency  had 
flourished  beyond  expectation,  and  Uncle 
Robert's  graciousness  increased  in  proportion. 
Lately,  indeed,  he  had  begun  to  talk  of  giving 
me  a  share  In  the  business,  and  of  extending 
his  ]»^ises.  mother's  satisfaction  at 
these  signs  ofame  in  the  world  was  very 
pleasant  to  tne.  It  was  a  comfort  to  think 
that  these  hard  times  which  she  had  weathered 
90  tnav^  were  over  for  her,  Kod  1  often 
felt  as  If  Z  '^had  my  full  veward  inlicr  enjoy- 
Tfient  of  the  easier  circumstances  which 
Uncle  Robert's  salary  earned  for  her.  Dr. 
Ramsay  showed  more  surprise  than  any 
body  else  when  he  heard  the  result  of  the 
examination.  Dreading  an  interview,  I  wote 
to  tell  him  of  it ;  but,  meeting  him  next  day 
in  the  street,  I  felt  it  difficult  to  evade  his 
keen  questions,  as  he  put  his  arm  through 
mine  and  talked  of  sny  supposed  failure  and 
its  probable  causes. 

"  You  must  have  lost  your  head,  Andrew ; 
I  made  quite  suie  of  you.  But  I  have  always 
held  that  these  competitive  examinations  are 
no  &ir  test  of  scholarship ;  and  this,  certainly, 
is  a  case  in  point."  Then  he  changed  the 
subject,  trying  to  talk  cheerily  of  my  agency 
prospects ;  but  I  could  see  that  he  looked 
grave  and  pitifiil.  When  we  parted  that  night, 
he  said  in  a  tone  of  considerate  kindness,  as 
if  he  were  prescribing  for  a  sick  patient, 
"  Don't  give  up  3rour  classics,  my  boy ;  they'll 
be  a  solace  to  you,  if  they  have*  no  more 
substantial  benefit" 

I  had  seldom  seen  Dr.  Rams^  since 
that  evening,  indeed  I  was  conscious  of  hav* 
ing  avoided  him,  feeling  bitterlyy^t  I  had 


ling  bitterlyy^t  I  had 
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disappointed  the  expectations  of  one  whose 
good  opinion  I  valued  more  than  any  one 
else's  in  the  world. 

My  evenings  at  Cottage  Row  were  spent 
very  much  as  they  used  to  be  in  my  student 
days ;  and  I  had  learnt  to  know  the  "  sdace 
of  the  classics  "  of  which  the  bHsy  doctor 
spoke.  For,  apart  from  the  satisfaction  of 
being  able  to  make  a  comfortable  home  for 
my  mother,  my  business  had  no  intewst  for 
me.  I  sometimes  wondered,  as  the  years 
went  on,  that  my  daily  dealing  with  the  profits 
■and  losses  of  trade  did  not^oster  the  stiiring 
business-^spirit  that  I  observed  in  many  men, 
and  which  evidently  adds  a  charm  to  money- 
making,  qaite  untainted  by  the  lust  of  avarice. 
But,  somehow,  this  keen  pleasure  in  mercan- 
tile affitirs  never  came  to  me;  and,  I  think, 
as  time  went  on,  my  shrewd,  observant  mother 
become  oonsdoos  of  this ;  asd  it  vexed  her, 
thoi^h  she  could  hardly  put  It  into  words. 

Walter's  occasional  visits  always  made  a 
I^easant  break  in  thie  level  horizon  of  our 
Kie  at  Cottage  Row.  It  is  true  that  befdre 
his  hc^iday  was  at  an  end,  my  brother  began 
to  iind  our  quiet  daily  routine  a  little  dull, 
and  longed  for  his  return  to  those  college 
circles  of  which  he  used  to  give  us  occasional 
glimpses  as  we  talked  in  our  litde  parlodr. 
But,  except  these  slight  traces  of  weariness, 
Walter  was  wonderfully  unspcHit  and  un- 
changed by  his  ^g^ifih  aca(^ic  life,  and 
had  still  the  same  loving,  eager  :hcait  tss  of 
old. 

The  few  homely  neighbours  who  occasion- 
ally dropped  in  to  see  my  mother  could 
hardly  be  called  a  visitirig  circle ;  so  it  was 
somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  me,  one  day,  to 
receive  an  invitation  to  an  evening  partyfiom 
one  of  the  "  leaders  of  society "  in  our 
town.  Mrs.  Drummond  had,  in  former  dajrs, 
some  slight  acquaintance  with  my  father ;  but 
we  seemed  long  ago  to  have  passed  out  of 
her  horizon.  This  invitation  set  my  mother 
wondering  what  could  be  the  reason  of  Mrs. 
Dnimmond's  "  pickin'  us  up  at  this  time  of 
day;"  deciding  that  the  news  of  Walter's 
honours  nmst  have  reaOhed  her. 

"Well,  Andrew,  it's  strange.  I  was  just 
thinking,  this  very  afternoon,  it's  a  pity  you 
wema  more  bidden  out;  a  little  society 
would,  maybe,  brush  you  up  a  bit,  and 
Mrs-  Drummond's  will  be  a  fine  chance." 

It  was  not  a  very  flattering  reason  for 
accepting  the  invitation,  and  I  laughed  scom- 
fuUy,  declaring  that  I  much  preferred  an 
evening  in  my  arm-chair  to  any  drawing-room 
the  world.  But,  presently,  my  mother 
■bought  forward  another  leascm  for  my  ac- 


ceptance of  Mrs.  Drummond's  invitation, 
which  I  could  not  afford  to  treat  so  scornfully. 

"It's  more  than  likely  you'll  meet  these 
bonnie  youngleddies  we  sawwith  the  doctor, 
yestnrday,  Andrew,"  she  oontinued,  looking 
at  me.  "  The  Drummonds  and  the  Ramsays 
used  to  be  great  friends.  And  I'm  sure  the 
-leddies  looked  pleasant  enough  like  at  you, 
though  you  were  so  soar  like  wi'  them." 

It  may  be  that  my  mother  saw  some  sign 
of  my  yieidi»g,  for  she  said  presently,  "  Now, 
Andrew,  5'e'U  just  go  to-morrow  and  have 
yourself  measured  for  a  suit  of  black,  like 
that  grand  long-tailed  coat  Walter  brought 
the  last  time  he  was  up.  And  the  poor 
laddie  had  to  take  it  away  again  witbout 
ever  havin'  it  on  his  back.  I  packit  it  as 
careful  as  I  could ;  I  hope  it  wasn't  crushed," 
and  my  mother's  thoughts  strayed  anxiously 
to  the  subject  of  Walter^  last  packing. 

Presently  I  sat  down  to  reply  to  Mrs. 
Drummond's  invitaticm,  intending  to  decline 
it ;  but,  somehow,  I  felt  reluctant  to  send  the 
note  to  the  post  after  I  bad  written  it,  decid- 
ing that  it  would  be  in  good  time  if  it  were 
sent  the  next  day.  And  then  I  betook 
myself  to  Dr.  RanJsay's  prescription,  and 
soodied  ruffled  spirit  by  wandering  with 
Acbffles  "  beside  the  :maay-dashing  ocean's 
shore." 

The  next  day,  on  my  way  from  business,  I 
found  'myself  slackenmg  my  pace  as  I  got 
near  Ae  door  of  my  tailor's ;  and  before  I 
knew  it,  I  had  ordered  a  dress  suit,  such  as 
my  modier  longed  to  see  me  arrayed  in. 
This  step,  of  course,  implied  acceptance  of 
Mrs.  Drummondfs  invitation.  And  on  the 
evening  of  Ae  party,  my  mother  stood, 
candle-in-hand,  surveying  me  after  my  toilette 
was  performed.  "Well,  Andrew,  ye  look 
just  wonderful  I "  she  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of 
gratified  pride  generally  reserved  for  Walter. 
"  It's  strange  die  difference  that  a  brush  up 
makes  to  a  body." 

Thus  encouraged,  I  walked  briskly  towards 
Mrs.  Drummond's  house,  and  very  soon  I 
found  myself  stnndmg  on  the  threshold  of  her 
brightly-lighted  drawing-nram.  As  I  came 
alorig  1  }^  been  endeavouring  to  prove 
to  myself  that  my  acquired  philosophical 
calm  was  quite  proof  against  any  perturba- 
tions from  such  a  frivolous  cause  as  an  even- 
ing party.  I  must  confess,  however,  that  I 
had  not  a  feeling  of  serene  composure  when 
I  heard  my  name  shouted  out  by  the  servant 
as  I  was  ushered  into  the  glittering  drawing- 
room. 

The  pleasant,  easy  voice  of  my  hostess 
came  to  my  rescue.   "  How  do  you  do^^r. 
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Gray?  So  pleased  to  renew  our  acquaint- 
ance. Your  likeness  to  your  father  makes 
me  feel  as  if  you  were  quite  an  old  friend. 
Your  mother — I  hope  she  is  well  ?  I  should 
have  been  so  glad  to  see  her  here  to-night, 
but  I  did  not  think  she  would  care  to  join 
the  young  people,"  she  added,  by  way  of 
gracious  apology  for  not  having  extended  the 
invitation  to  her.  My  mother,  however,  did 
not  in  the  least  desire  for  herself  that  en- 
trance into  society  which  she  sought  for  her 
sons ;  and  would  not  have  exchanged  her 
own  fireside  for  any  drawing-room  in  the 
world. 

"  I  dare  say  you  will  find  several  acquaint- 
ances here,"  said  Mrs.-  Dnimmond,  glancing 
round  among  her  guests,  but  she  seemed  to 
infer  that  I  did  not;  for  she  immediately 
introduced  me  to  a  young  lady  seated  near, 
who  seemed  as  yet  companionless.  Bows 
being  exchfuiged,  and  a  few  commonplaces 
jerked  out  on  my  side,  my  eyes  began  to 
make  explotuig  tours  round  the  room  in 
search  of  the  face,  the  hope  of  seeing  which 
had  brought  me  there  that  night. 

Presently  I  observed  that  my  new  ac- 
quaintance, like  myself,  was  in  search  of 
somebody,  whose  absence  or  presence  would 
probably  make  "  la  pluie  ou  le  beau  temps  " 
for  her  that  evening.  *'  How  late  some 
people  always  are ! "  she  remarked,  glancing 
towards  the  door.  Then  I  noticed  that  guests 
were  still  arriving,  and  reflected  with  rising 
spirits  that,  after  all,  Alice  might  be  among 
the  late  comers. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  I  overheard  a 
voice  behind  me  say  to  our  hostess,  '*0h, 
Mrs.  Drummond,  Conny  was  so  sorry  she 
could  not  be  here  to-night.  She  got  a  mes- 
sage that  her  father  was  ill,  and  had  to  leave 
for  home  immediately." 

My  new  acquaintance  made  some  remark 
to  me  at  that  moment ;  I  trust  I  replied  co- 
herently, but  I  greatly  fear  that  I  did  not ;  for 
the  next  instant  I  found  myself  at  Alice's 
side,  holding  out  my  hand  and  boldly  claim- 
ing acquaintanceship.  My  claim  was  very 
pleasantly  acknowledged;  and  presently  a 
certain  sofa  in  Mrs.  Drummond's  great  draw- 
ing-room became  to  me  almost  as  charmed  a 
spot  as  the  primrose  bank  did  on  a  May-day 
long  ago.  We  talked  of  that  day,  Alice 
going  merrily  over  the  events,  laughingly 
declaring  that  she  had  a  much  better  memory 
than  mine. 

Presently  dancing  began,  and  I  saw  the 
disiraiie  young  lady  to  whom  I  had  been 
introduced  led  off  by  an  elegant  bewhis- 
kered  youth,  tor  whom  I  concluded  she  must 


have  been  in  search  during  the  earlier  period 
of  the  evening.  I  felt  glad  that  she  should 
have  found  the  object  of  her  desire,  and 
amiably  disposed  towards  all  the  world. 
But  soon  a  shadow  began  to  cross  my  sun- 
shine at  the  thou^t  that  this  dancing 
might  prove  a  dividing  lifik,  that  our  sofa 
might  be  invaded,  and  Alice  carried  off.  I 
glanced  at  the  dancers,  and  began  to  take 
measure  of  my  own  capadties  lor  a  quadrille. 
Confessing  to  Alice  that  my  recollection  of 
the  figures  was  extremely  hazy,  seeing  that  I 
had  not  danced  since  I  was  a  boy  in  jackets ; 
I  asked  her  if,  in  these  circumstances,  she 
would  consent  to  be  my  partner  for  the  next 
dance,  and  found  that  under  her  pleasant 
guardianship  my  faux  pas  were  not  trying  to 
myself,  nor  did  they  seem  so  to  Alice. 

I  began  to  leel  wonderfully  at  home  in  this 
gay  scene.  Never  before  in  the  presence  of 
strangers  had  I  felt  so  really  myself.  Even 
when  our  iHe^-We  was  intemipted,  and  I  had 
to  leave  Alice's  side,  which  Mrs.  Drummond 
presently  arranged  that  I  should  do,  I  still 
felt  that  my  enjoyment  did  not  cease,  and 
seemed  suddenly  to  discover  topics  in  com- 
mon with  all  the  young  ladies  to  whom  I 
was  introduced.  All  at  once  I  found  myself 
strangely  attracted  to  this  little  social  world, 
which  I  had  hitherto  affected  to  despise,  and 
to  which  I  had  been  an  outsider ;  and  so  it 
happened  that  my  hermit  life  at  No.  i,  Cottage 
Row,  came  to  an  end. 

One  morning,  not  long  after  Mrs.  Drum- 
mond's party,  I  was  leaving  for  my  office 
when  I  saw  my  Uncle  Robert's  rotund  figure 
alighting  from  a  cab  at  our  gate.  "Wellr 
Andrew,  didn't  expect  to  see  me  so  early,  did 
you?  Just  arrived  by  morning  train.  I'm 
an  early  man,  you  see — makes  a  man  healthy, 
wealthy,  and  wise,  they  say — eh?  Just  com* 
back  for  a  minute,  I've  something  to  lell 
you ; "  and,  sending  away  the  cab,  he  went 
into  the  cottage. 

"  Bless  me,  what  a  miserable  little  box  thi* 
is,  to  be  sure  ! "  said  my  uncle,  surveying  our 
little  parlour  as  he  stood  warming  himself 
with  his  back  to  the  fire,  while  he  talked  to 
my  mother.  "  This  won't  do  longer,  Jane," 
he  continued.  '*  Get  out  of  this  as  quick  as 
possible.  Not  a  fit  place  for  the  sister  of  one 
of  the  richest  men  in  the  country-side.  El^ 
Andrew  !  eh,  Jane  !  what  think  you  of  that  ?" 
and  Uncle  Robert  rubbed  his  small,  fat  hands 
in  an  ecstasy  of  delight,  as  he  glanced  from 
one  to  the  other  to  see  what  impression  Iiis 
news  made. 

I  knew  very  well  that  my  uncle  had  con- 
siderable money-making  powers^^d  a  sttU 
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greater  ability  to  keep  together  what  he  had 
amassed;  but  I  could  not  quite  see  from 
whence  such  a  sudden  accession  to  fortune 
had  arisen. 

"  It's  these  mines,  Andrew  "  (I  had  never 
heard  of  them  before),  "  that  I  bought  two 
years  ago.  Well,  they've  proved  a  mine  of 
wealth  to  me — lead  turned  to  gold.  There's 
a  curious  study  for  your  chemistry,  Andrew. 
Better  send  it  to  Walter  for  analysis.  Ha ! 
ha  ! "  and  my  uncle  chuckled  gleefully  over 
his  joke.  "  The  last  fellow  who  held  them 
was  ruined — cleaned  out,  they  say.  Well, 
Jane,  some  would  call  it  chance ;  I  calls  it 
Providence,"  continued  my  uncle,  spreading 
out  his  hands  to  the  fire. 

I  could  not  help  inwardly  commenting, 
from  what  I  knew  of  Uncle  Robert,  that 
his  reflections  on  the  deaUngs  of  Providence 
might  not  have  been  of  so  chastened  a  nature 
had  fortune  been  on  the  other  side. 

Before  he  left,  Uncle  Robert  intimated  that 
he  had  come  to  say  that  he  intended  to  give 
me  a  small  share  in  the  business,  if  I  retained 
my  present  post  as  coal-agent.  "And  if  that's 
not  better  than  a  trashy  Felleyship,  any  day, 
I  don't  know  a  sovereign  when  I  see  it,  Jane," 
he  finished  up,  as  he  buttoned  his  coat,  patted 
his  portly  person,  and  prepared  to  go.  Even 
this  parting  shaft  did  not  check  my  mother's 
voluble  thanks,  though  it  silenced  mine.  And 
as  I  walked  along  the  street  by  my  uncle's 
side,  the  memory  of  those  long-perished, 
youthful  hopes  was  more  vivid  to  me  than  it 
had  been  for  many  a  day,  and  the  "  might 
have  been,"  which  the  mention  of  the  Fellow- 
ship recalled,  contrasted  bitterly  with  the 
present  reality,  that  seemed  so  golden  to 
Uncle  Robert's  eyes. 

Not  long  after  this,  it  was  decided  that  we 
should  leave  Cottage  Row,  and  seek  an 
abode  better  befitting  Uncle  Robert's  rela- 
tives. A  newly-built  villa  was  presently  fixed 
upon,  the  most  prominent  feature  of  which 
was  its  rows  of  green  staring  Venetian  blinds. 
But  it  was  in  a  fashionable  quarter  of  our 
growing  town,  and  my  mother  decided  that 
it  bore  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  gentility. 
She  intended  that  our  change  of  residence 
should  serve  as  a  graceful  disclosure  to  our 
neighbours  of  our  rise  in  the  world,  pre- 
ferring this  silent  mode  of  indicating  the 
improved  state  of  our  fortunes.  She  did  not, 
however,  by  any  means  place  our  present 
upward  step  on  a  level  with  the  fame  which 
would  be  reflected  on  the  family  when  Walter 
gained  his  fellowship,  and  often  commented 
with  indignation  on  the  slighting  way  in 
which  Unde  Robert  viewed  the  matter.  "Ifs 


just  like  Bob,"  she  would  say,  "  he  never  did 
set  a  value  on  leamin* ;  and  'deed  he  alwajrs 
had  a  nasty  trick  of  runnin'  down  the  thing 
he  didn't  have." 

It  was  strange  that  this  homely,  uneducated 
woman  should  throughout  her  narrow  toiling 
life  preserve  that  unswerving  respect  for 
scholarship,  always  estimating  her  neighbours 
by  the  amount  which  they  possessed,  and 
having  the  deep-rooted  belief  that  the  greatest 
knowledge  is  the  greatest  power.  It  had  been 
the  purpose  of  her  life  to  raise  her  family ; 
and  though  it  ^vas  to  her  son  at  the  English 
university  that  she  looked  for  worthy  and 
eventual  distinction,  yet  she  did  not  under- 
value the  provincial  advantages  which  a 
handsome  house  would  bring. 

And  so,  at  last,  one  evening,  after  business, 
instead  of  returning  to  the  familiar  cottage, 
I  found  myself  waiting  for  admittance  at  the 
shining  door  of  our  new  house.  Aragon 
Villa,  my  uncle  wished  it  to  be  called  in 
honour  of  his  Spanish  possessions.  My 
mother  had  entered  with  her  whole  soul  into 
the  arrangement  of  everything ;  she  occa- 
sionally grumbled  at  my  unnatural  want  of 
interest  in*  my  own  house,  as  she  called  it, 
but  I  knew  that  she  loved  dearly  to  have  the 
sole  charge.  During  the  evening  she  led  me 
in  triumph  through  the  rooms,  which  were 
freshly  supplied  with  all  orthodox  furnishings 
firom  the  first  upholsterer  in  town.  Every- 
thing wore  a  very  new,  onmemorial  appear- 
ance certainly,  and  in  my  secret  heart  I 
longed  for  the  threadbare  little  parlour,  where 
so  many  chequered  years  had  been  spent; 
but  my  mother  was  so  genuinely  delighted 
with  the  change  that  I  felt  glad  in  her  satis- 
faction. 

In  course  of  time  the  old  neighbours 
found  their  way  to  Aragon  Villa,  volubly  ad- 
miring the  new  abode,  and  wishing  my 
mother  many  happy  days  there.  But  these 
earthly  days  were  not  in  store  for  her.  Not 
long  after  our  change  of  abode  my  mother 
was  taken  seriously  ill.  For  days  she  lay 
hovering  between  life  and  death,  herself  fear- 
ing the  worst.  I  never  left  her,  night  or 
day;  but  I  knew  there  was  another  step  she 
listened  for,  and  another  voice  she  longed  to 
hear. 

Walter  was  on  the  Continent  with  a  reading 
party,  and  I  had  vainly  telegraphed  in  search 
of  him,  to  beg  him  to  send  even  a  farewell 
message,  if  he  could  not  come  to  the  passing 
soul  who  loved  him  so  well.  But  she  had 
left  the  world  for  many  days  before  he  even 
knew  that  she  was  gone.  His  name  was  the 
last  word  we  could  distinguish,  and  as  long 
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as  sight  remained  her  eyes  wandered  wist- 
fully towards  the  door  at  every  sound,  in  the 
hope  of  his  coming.  And  so  my  mother 
jjassed  away  from  the  toils  and  a^ni^les  of 
life  to  her  rest 

I  thus  became  the  solitaFy  occupant  of  the 
new  villa,  and  would  fain  have  crept  %way  to. 
the  familiar  Cottage  Row,  but  Uncle  Robert 
was  shocked  by  the  suggestion ;  and  there- 
upon read  me  a  homily  on  the  necessity  of 
being  equal  to  my  position  as  his  partner. 
"  Now  that  poor  Jane  is  gone,  you  should 
lose  no  chance  of  making  friends,  Andrew — 
genteel  friends — always  look  a  bit  above  you; 
that's  been  my  rule,"  said  my  uncle,  as  he 
patted  his  close-buttoned  coat,  as  if  to  indi- 
cate his  entire  apinroval  of  Robert  Spark.; 
and  then  he  went  bustling  away  to  business, 
in  some  of  the  many  fonaa  w.hich  it  took 
with  him,. 

It  was  Qot^  however,  sfit  aiaiable  de8ire:tQ 
follow  XJacle  Robert's  suggestioft  whkh  made 
rae  more  willing  to  seek  socie^  during  the 
winter  that  followed.  Many,  poo^e  with 
whom  I  had  formerly  a  v«ry  siLi^t-  acquaint- 
ance now  invited  me  to  be  their- gtjest..  To 
tach  entertainment  I  went,.  Ifrankty  cwafiees, 
with  <me  object— the  h<^e  of;  meeting:  Alice 
Ramsay.  As  happy  coineidencefi  ace.  the 
exception,  not  the  rulei,.it  is.not:  to  be:  won- 
dered that  I  was  frequentiy;  diaappMnted, 
and  had  to  spend  peoiteatiaji  evieniags, 
atoning  for  my  mixed,  motives  in  accepting 
the  invitation,  by  endeavouring  to  moke  my- 
self agreeable  to  the  fair  company  g^n^lx* 
feeling  all  the  while  that  thece  wa»  only  one 
woman  in  the  world  to  whom  I  caved  to  talk. 

Notwithstanding  all  my  plaonit^,  the  nieetr 
ings  with  Alice  were  very  rare  that  winter — 
to  be  counted  in  golden  numbers.  So  it  was 
a  very  pleasant  occurrence  when>  one  day 
that  I  chanced  to  meet  Dr.  Ramsay  he  said, 
after  a  little  talk  aboujt  things  in  general, 
"  By  the  way,  Andrew,  are  you  eag^ed  for 
the  27th?  Keep  yoursdf  disengaged,  then, 
please.  That  child,  Alice,  has  coaxed  me 
into  having  aa  evening  party.  Rather  a 
serious  undertaking  for  a  bachelor,  isn't  it  ? 
So  you  must  come  and  keep  me  company." 

For  ^e  first  time  in  my  life  I  felt  a  shade 
of  irritation  towards  Dr.  Ramsay.  Why 
should  he  always  talk  of  Alice  us  a  child, 
and  why  should  I  oniy  serve  as  a  coDapanion 
for  him  ? 

Just  as  he  had  finished  talking  I  was  some- 
what surprised  to  see  Uncle  Robert's  familiar 
figure  approaching,  not  knowing  that  he  was 
expected  in  town  that  day. 

"Glad  I've  found  you,"  he  exclaimed, 


looking  hot  and  excited.  "  Look  h€r€ — have 
you  cadied  that  cheque  of  Allen's  ?  "  he  asked, 
as  he  took  off  his  hat  and  began  to  rub  his 
forehead.  "  I  hear  there's  been  4  shockin' 
smash  up  there  at  the  ^ast  B&ok." 

Dr.  Ramsay  was  in  the.  act  of  mowng 
away,  but  catching  the  last  words  he  turned 
suddenly  round.  "What  do  you  say,  sir? 
the  East  Bank  has  " 

"  Stopped  payment  to-day,''  returned  my 
uncle,  surveying  Dr.  Ramsay  with  his  small 
keen  eyes. 

"  It's  not  possible.  There  nmst  be  some 
mistake.  Call  that  cab,  will  you,  Gray?"  I 
noticed  that  he  leant  heavily  on  my  arm  as 
he  sUendy  walked  to  the  cab  and  drove 
away. 

"Who's  your  friend,  Andrew?  Hai  is 
Uwt  Ramsay  ?  Bless  me,  how  he's  changed ! 
I  used  to  know  him  by  sight  loogi  s^o — a 
fine-lookin'  dia|^  with  an  uncommoB  airy 
carriage.  Cia't  be  a  day  older  than  me. 
Well,  some  folk  does  wear  better  than  othersj" 
a,dded  my  uncle,  with  a  friendly  pat  on  his 
well-preserved  parson. 

"  I'm  glad  that  bit  of  naoney.'s  sa£e-^trifl«i 
of  course,  but  'tis  well  you  looked  to  it  in 
time.  Ramsay  seojaa  severely  bitten.  You 
see  these  professional  men  haven't  a  notion 
of  good  investments— more  th;in  likely  he'd 
have  all  his  eggs  in  one  basket." 

Then  Uncle  Robert  went  on  to  talk  about 
our  own  flourishing  business  and  how  every- 
thing he  touched  seemed  turning  to  gold. 
But,  somehow,  my  thoughts  would  wander  to 
the  girey  stooping  man  who  had  gone  to  hear 
that  he  was  ruined ;  for  it  was  more  than 
likely  Uncle  Robert's  supposition  was  correct, 
and  that  the  failure  of  the  local  bank  meant 
the  loss  of  everything*   As  soon  as  I  could 
get  rid,  of  my  uncle,  I  went  to  the  club  to 
hear  all  the  gpssip  that  might  be  going  there 
about  this  mercactije.  catastrophe.   1  heard 
Uncle  Robec-t's  b^d  news,  confirmed  on  all 
sides.    From  one  or  two  mutual  acquaint- 
ances I  learnt  that  die  doctor's  well-known 
figure  had  been  seen  coming  out  of  the  bank 
among  the  groups  of  anxious  faces  like  a 
man  who  had  received  a  blow.    But  then, 
somebody  else  remarked,  that  couldn't  b£ 
true,  for  he  saw  Ramsay  at  that  very  time 
standing  over  a  poor  woickman  who  had 
fallen  from  a  house  three  stories  Iiigh,  and 
the  doctor  was  so  occupied  with  his  case, 
and  so  pitiful  over  his  patient's  wife  and 
cliiidren,  that  it  was  not  possible  he  could 
have  any  connection  with  tliis  bank  failure 
which  was  filling  so  many  minds.  On  hearing 
this,  my  fears  were  lightened  for  a^omen^ : 
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then  I  quickly  remembered  how  foolish  I 
was  to  dream  that,  under  any  circumstances, 
Dr.  Ramsay  would  be  other  than  engrossed 
with  a  fellow-creature  who  needed  his  care, 

I  lingered  about  ths  street  for  a  little  in  the 
hope  of  meeting  him.  It  was  hard  to  think 
that  the  best  friend  I  had  on  earth  might  be 
in  sore  trouble,  and  it  was  not  given  to  me 
to  help  him.  I  well  knew  that  Uncle  Robert 
was  right  ia  his  conjecture;  I)r.  Ramsay 
hadn't  a  head  for  business ;  and  I  felt  that  it 
would  more  tlian  repay  my  dreary  mercantile 
apprenticeship  if  I  could  only  be  of  any  use 
to  him  at  this  juncture.  Could  I  venture  to 
call  and  ask  to  see  the  doctor,  seeing  I  hap- 
pened to  be  with  him  when  he  heard  the 
bad  news  ?  I  thought  not.  What  right  had. 
I  to  inquire  into  his  private  affairs,  I,  who 
had,  after  all,  only  been  one  of  the  many, 
recipients  of  his  kindness? 

I  glanced  wistfully  towards  the  windows, 
of  the  familiar  bouse  as  I  passed.  The 
yellow  afternoon  sun  was  shining  upon  them, 
making  each  pane  look  like  a  lustrous  gem, 
and  revealing  nothing  of  the  troubled  hearts 
that  might  be  within. 

When  I  went  back  to.  my  office  next  day, 
I  found  among  my  blue-enveloped  business 
letters  a  tiny  scented  note.  I  opened  it  with 
eager  fingers,  for  I  felt  as  if  I  knew  the  hand- 
writing, though  I  had  never  seen  it  before. 

It  was  a  formal  invitation  to  the  evening 
party  at  Dr.  Ramsay's  house,  of  which  he  had 
spoken— that  was  all ;  but  it  was  written  in 
Alice's  handwriting.  It  is  twenty  yeaas  ago, 
but  that  tiny  note,  yellowed  with  age,  still 
lives  in  my  old  pocket-book.  The  next  time 
I  saw  Dr.  Ramsay  he  stood  among  the  gay 
moving  groups  in  his  brightly-hghted  draw- 
ing-room, receiving  his  guests  with  his  usual 
easy  pleasantness.  I  fancied  I  could  detect 
a  more  wearied,  anxious  expression  on  his 
iaa  than  I  had  seen  there  before,  but  that 
was  all. 

Miss  Barbara  was  seated  in  state,  in  her 
ancient  high-backed  chair,  attired  in  a  rich 
coloured  silk,  with  her  long,  thin  fingers  pro- 
truding from  black  mittens.  She  evidently 
viewed  rather  severely  this  unwonted  occu- 
pation of  her  usually  solitary  bechintzed 
drawing-room,  and  looked  as  if  she  had  left 
her  place  among  the  tall  pictures  on  the  wall 
as  she  sat  silently  watchmg  the  gay  doings. 

Such  pictured  calm  did  not,  however,  suit 
Alice's  taste.  She  kept  flitting  about  every- 
where, looking  gay  and  radiant,  the  centre  of 
little  groups  of  friends,  or  leading  the  dance 
with  some  favoured  youth. 

I  remarked  that,  somehow,  Alice  was  more 


silent  to  me  this  evening  than  she  had  ever 
been  before.  Hitlierto  she  had  always,  with 
an  indefinable  charm,  linked  our  present 
acquaintanceship  to  the  childish  friendsliip, 
till  an  easy  natural  bond  had  been  formed 
out  of  that  primrose  gathering  of  long  ago. 
But,  to-night,  I  fancied  there  was  more  con- 
straint in  her  manner  than  I  had  ever  ob- 
served before.  I  stood  in  the  smaller  draw- 
ing-room, more  a.  spectator  than  an  actor  in 
the  gay,  scene  round  me,  vainly  trying  to 
shake  o£f  the  shadow  which  had  fallen  on  me, 
and  to  persuade  myself  that  Alice's  neglect 
of  me  to-night  was  owing  to  her  respon- 
sibilities as  acting  hostess. 

"You're  not  dancing  to-night,  Andrew," 
the  doctor  said,  threadmg  his  way  throng 
the  gay  moving  groups  towards  me.  "  Come, 
let's  make  our  escape  from  Xhis  jangle  for  a 
little.  The  librae)'  will  suit  two  quiet  folks 
like  you.  and  me  best" 

I  was  about  to  follow  him  when  Alice 
came,  huixying  up-  "  Oh,  Uncle  Leonard, 
that's  what  you  always  do;  carrying  Mr. 
Gray  off  to  your  den.  Don't  walk  into  his 
parlour,  Mr.  Gray ;  he's  a  naughty  old 
spider,  and  won't  let  you  off  ag^in.  Do 
stay,  uncle  dear ;  you  promised  to  be  so 
good  to-night,  you  know." 

"  And  haven't  I  been  good,  you  exacting 
little  queen?"  said  Dr.  Ramsay,  laughing, 
as  he  lifted  Alice's  detaining  band  from 
his  arm.  "  I'll  promise  to  come  back  pre- 
sently ;  I  only  want  forty  winks ;  no  sinister 
designs  of  reading  for  the  rest  of  the  evening, 
Ally.  The  fact  is,  I  feel  rather  knocked  up 
to-night,  and  want  a  little  quiet  See,  I'll 
leave  you.  !Mr.  Gray  as  a,  hostage,"  he  said, 
laughingly,  waving  his  hand  as  he  dis" 
appeared. 

"  I  do  wish,  Uncle  Leonatd  weren't  quite 
so  fond  of  tha^  musty  room  of  his.  It  has 
been  quite  impossible  to  unearth  him  ktely. 
Don't  you  think  he's  been  looking  rather 
worn  and  tired  lately,  Mr.  Gray  ? "  asked 
Alice,  with  an  anxious  expression,  which,  I 
confess,  I  was  glad  to  see,  for  I  had  begun 
to  wonder  whether  my  ideal  was,  after  all, 
shallow  and  unsympathetic.  This  suspicion 
continued  to  haunt  me,  however,  as  I  watched 
her  flitting  about,  radiant  with  smiles,  and 
the  centre  of  gjaiety  throughout  the  room. 
Why  had  she  hmdered  me  from  going  with 
Dr.  Ramsay,  if  she  had  nothing  to  say  to 
me  ?  After  all,  he  was  ths  only  one  worthy 
of  my  admiration — of  my  love»  I  would 
return  to  my  old  allegiance  ;  these  gay  scenes 
which  of  late  had  thrown  their  glamour  over 
me  should  fascinate  me  no  more.  My  ancient 
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friends,  the  classics,  would  again  cheer  my 
lonely  evenings,  and,  if  possible,  I  should 
take  farewell  of  the  new  Aragon  Villa,  and 
seek  a  retreat  in  the  familiar  Cottage  Row. 

"  Don't  you  think  they  seem  fairly  set 
agoing  for  a  little,  Mr.  Gray  ?  I'm  going  to 
give  myself  a  little  holiday  in  this  quiet 
comer.  I  feel  as  if  I  deserved  it,  after  all 
my  exertions?"  said  a  voice  at  my  elbow, 
which  would  have  made  the  most  cynical 
feeling  evaporate  in  a  moment.  "  Ah,  how 
tiresome !  they  want  another  couple  for  the 
*  Lancers  '  there.  - 1  suppose  we  miist  go 
and  fill  the  gap,  Mr.  Gray?"* 

Five  minutes  afterwards  I  would  have  in- 
dignantly disowned  the  feelings  I '  had  been 
cherishing  towards  mankind.  The  "  classical" 
evenings  again  took  their  place  in  a  past 
dreary  period,  which  it  was  to  be  hoped 
might  never  return.  Society  was,  after  all, 
the  true  resting-place  for  wearied  brains,  and 
dancing  an  exhilarating  pastime  which  would 
have  a  charm  for  men  and  women  as  long  as 
the  world  lasted. 

"  I'm  sure  Uncle  Leonard  must  have  had 
more  than  his  forty  winks  now,  Mr.  Gray  ? 
I  think  I  shall  go  and  try  to  unearth  him," 
Alice  said,  as  she  glided  towards  the  door 
when  the  quadrille  was  over.  I  volunteered 
to  accompany  her  to  the  library;  but  she 
said,  laughingly,  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
trust  her  hostage  in  such  dangerous  quarters. 
A  few  minutes  passed,  during  which  I  must 
confess  my  interest  was  chiefly  centred  in 
the  drawing-room  door  and  its  possibilities. 
I  had  not  long  to  wait. 

The  door  was  thrown  hurriedly  open,  and 
Alice  walked  in ;  not  the  same  Alice  who 
smilingly  passed  out  a  few  minutes  before ; 
but  a  pale,  tearful  woman  who  seemed  to  see 
nothing  of  the  gay  scene  around.  Hurrying 
up  to  the  statuesque  Miss  Barbara,  she  laid 
her  hand  on  her  arm,  saying,  in  a  voice 
trembling  with  eagerness,  "Come,  auntie. 
He's  very  ill;  dying,  I  think."  And  then 
followed  a  wail  that  made  the  music  stop  and 
the  dancers  pause,  as  if  to  the  stroke  of  a 
pendulum.  "  It's  Uncle  Leonard,  auntie- 
come  quick ! "  and'  Alice  pulled  Miss  Barbara 
along. 

Several  seonds  before  the  old  woman's 
slow  steps  reav'hed  the  library  I  was  at  Dr. 
Ramsay's  side.  There  he  lay  unconscious, 
with  his  familiar  books  round  him,  one  of 
them,  which  he  had  been  reading,  still  lying 
in  his  unclasping  hand.   The  iron-grey  hair 


fell  round  the  deathly  face,  and  his  delicately 
cut  mouth  was  distorted  with  pain. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Gray,  what  can  it  be?  He 
won't  speak,"  said  Alice,  as  she  stood  wring- 
ing her  hands. 

"  A  doctor,"  I  exclaimed,  turning  to  look 
for  a' messenger. 

"  A  doctor,  of  course,"  somebody  re- 
echoed. 

'*  Hech,  but  I  niver  thocht  on  that,  him 
bein'  ane  himsel,"  said  Mitchell,  Dr.  Ram- 
say's old  servant,  who  had  been  standing 
beside  his  master  with  a  look  of  forlorn  help- 
lessness. Bide  a  wee  an'  I'll  rin  for  ane, 
as  &st^B  my  auld  legs  '11  cairry  me." 

The  old  man  looked  so  dazed  and  helpless 
that  I  felt  sure  he  would  prove  a  very  in- 
efficient messenger.  Hurrying  through  the 
anxious  groups  that  were  thronging  in  the 
hall,  I  went  out  in  search  of  the  physician, 
whom  I  knew  to  be  Dr.  Ramsay's  oldest 
friend. 

When  Dr.  Forbes  and  I  reached  the 
house,  we  met  the  last  of  the  evening's  guests 
finding  their  way  to  their  carriages.  The 
traces  of  the  recent  festivities  contrasted 
sadly  with  the  muffled  tones  and  the  anxious 
faces  which  were  ever]rwhere  visible. 

Hie  master  of  the  house  still  lay  speechless 
and  helpless,  with  the  two  anxious  women 
bending  over  him ;  the  difference  between 
youth  and  age  being  strangely  meT;ged  in  this 
bond  of  common  sorrow. 

Dr.  Ramsay  was  not  dead ;  slowly  and 
wearily  he  came  back  to  life  and  speech 
again.  Presently  he  began  to  look  wistfully 
from  one  to  the  other  of  those  who  stood 
round  him,  as  if  to  confirm  his  own  sus- 
picions. "I  thought  as  much,"  he  muttered 
with  a  groan.  *'  It  has  come  at  last — ^help- 
less— useless — half  dead." 

We  stood  looking  at  the  stricken  man  in 
speechless  pity;  but  in  a  moment  Alice's 
soft  arms  were  round  his  neck.  "  Oh,  uncle, 
darling,  we've  got  you  back  again.  We  were 
so  terrified  ;  but  it's  all  right  now,"  she  ex- 
claimed, all  her  usual  hopefulness  returning 
after  her  recent  terror. 

A  pitiful  smile  crossed  the  worn  face  as 
she  clung  to  him.  He  tried  to  raise  his  arm 
to  return  her  warm  caresses ;  but  the  eflbrt 
only  served  to  remind  him  that  the  right 
hand  which  had  saved  many  a  life  and 
soothed  many  an  ache  would  never  minister 
to  suffering  any  more  in  this  world— had  for 
ever  ceased  from  its  labours. 
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THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  FOURTH  CENTURY: 
ITS  RULERS  AND  TEACHERS. 


I. — CONSTANTINE  THE  GREAT. 


T  N  the  following  papers  we  purpose  to  give 
some  account  of  certain  ecclesiastics  of 
the  fourth  century  who  may  be  regarded  as 
representing  the  best  Christian  thought  and 
life  which  existed  in  ihe  Church  of  that  epoch. 
It  may  seem  incongruous  to  begin  such  a 
series  with  the  name  of  Constantine.  In  the 
society  of  Athanasius  and  Basils  of  Gregory 
of  Naaanzus  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  the 
soldier  emperor,  who  half  belonged  to 
heathenism,  is,  we  admit,  an  inconsistent 
figure.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  scarcely  re- 
spectful to  his  saintly  companions  to  thrust 
him  into  their  society,  and  the  emperor  is 
certainly  no  gainer  by  being  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion which  causes  him  to  be  tried  by  a  stand- 
ard which  it  is  unjust  to  apply  to  one  who 
was  admitted  to  the  Christian  Church  on  his 
death-bed,  and  whose  recorded  words  show 
much  ignorance  of  the  true  character  of  the 
Christian  faith.  But  modem  writers  cannot 
avoid  treating  Constantine  as  an  ecclesiastical 
personage.  He  himself  claimed  to  be  such, 
and  his  claim  was  allowed  by  his  contempo- 
raries. "  I,  also,  am  a  bishop  ordained  ot" 
God,"  he  remarked,  on  one  occasion,  in  the 
hearing  of  Eusebius  ;  and  the  same  prelate 
admiringly  records  that  his  imperial  master 
bestowed  especial  care  upon  the  condition  of 
the  Church,  and  '*  assumed,  as  it  were,  the 
office  of  a  general  bishop,  appointed  by  God, 
and  called  K^ther  synods  of  his  ministers." 
The  character  and  proceedings  of  the  Summus 
Episa^ts  cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence, 
even  in  the  most  unpretending  history  of  the 
Church  K&  the  fourth  century.  For  good  or 
for  evil,  the  name  of  Constantine  is  written 
in  large  characters  in  the  page  of  its  his- 
tory. To  him,  therefore,  we  shall  devote  the 
following  paper,  although,  as  regards  the 
character  of  the  man,  thus  to  associate  him 
with  those  of  whom  we  are  to  speak  in  subse- 
quent papers,  is  as  if  we  were  to  place  Louis 
XIV.  in  a  group  of  which  Eossu^,  Fenelon, 
and  Massillon  were  the  other  members. 

Little  need  be  said  regarding  the  life  of 
Constantine  previous  to  the  ^ear  312, 
when  he  was  converted  to  Christianity.  He 
was  at  the  time  scarcely  forty  years  of  age 
— a  man,  as  he  is  described,  of  noble  pre- 
sence and  ending  manners.  Expert  in  all 
athletic  exercises,  skilful  as  a  leader,  and 
enduring  as  a  soldier,  he  was  greatly  beloved 
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by  those  who  served  under  him.  To  the 
affection  of  the  soldiers  he  owed  his  imperial 
rank ;  for  on  the  death  of  his  father  at  York 
in  306,  the  army  proclaimed  him  his  succes- 
sor by  acclamation,  and  he  obtained  from  the 
fears,  rather  than  from  the  good-will  of  the 
other  emperors,  a  reluctant  acquiescence  in 
this  sudden  elevation.  A  youth  spent  in 
camps  had  left  him  little  leisure  for  literary 
pursuits,  and  he  was  not  a  highly-educated 
man;  but  the  years  which  he  spent  in  the 
palace  of  Diocletian,  and  under  the  jealous 
eye  of  Galerius  as  a  hostage  for  the  fidelity  of 
his  father,  taught  him  patience  and  self- 
control.  '  Although  to  be  foremost  in  every 
undertaking,  the  leading  character  in  every 
scene,  was  the  master  motive  of  his  life,  his 
ambition  was  under  the  control  of  reason,  and 
he  could  wait,  as  well  as  dissimulate,  until  the 
hour  of  opportunity  arrived.  Such  was  the 
character  of  the  man  who  crossed  the  Cottian 
Alps  in  the  year  312,  at  the  head  of  a  large 
army,  to  give  battle  to  Maxentius,  who  haid 
hitherto  divided  with  him  the  empire  of  the 
West  The  jealousy  between  the  rival  em- 
perors had  become  so  great,  that  war  was  in- 
evitable ;  and  no  blame  can  attach  to  Con- 
stantine for  striking  the  first  blow.  After 
defeating  the  troops  of  Maxentius  at  Turin 
and  at  Verona,  Constantine  marched  upon 
Rome,  where  his  rival  shut  himself  up.  It 
was  during  this  march,  or,  at  all  events, 
during  the  campaign,  that  an  event  took 
place,  or  is  said  to  have  taken  place,  which 
church  historians  have  sometimes  regarded  as 
more  important  than  the  conversion  of  the 
Apostle  Paul.  According  to  the  emperor's  bio- 
grapher Eusebius,  it  occurred  in  the  following 
manner.  When  considering  the  conflict  in 
which  he  was  about  to  engage  with  Maxen- 
tius, it  was  strongly  impressed  upon  the  mind 
of  Constantine  that  he  would  require  the  aid 
of  some  divinity,  especially  as  he  was  aware 
that  his  superstitious  adversary  was  employing 
all  the  magical  arts  of  which  Rome  was  full,  i 
to  compass  his  ruin.  But  to  which  of  the  , 
gods  was  he  to  turn  ?  Thp  question  might 
well  perplex  a  Roman  of  the  fourth  century.  ' 
The  father  of  Constantine,  although  not  a  ' 
Christian,  was  a  believer  in  that  philosophic 
theism  which  was  common  at  the  time  among  ; 
the  educated  classes,  and  in  his  perplexity  i 
the  son  addressed  a  prayer  to  that  Supreme 
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God  of  whom  he  had  heard  his  father  speak, 
beseecliing  Him  to  make  known  to  him  who 
He  was,  and  to  give  him  victory  over  his 
enemies.  An  answer  came  in  the  following 
fashion  : — While  at  the  head  of  his  army  he 
perceived,  above  the  afternoon  sun,  a  lumi- 
nous cross  with  an  inscription  above  it  in 
legible  letters,  "  Conquer  by  this."  Not  only 
he,  but  the  whole  army  witnessed  the  portent, 
and  were  filled  ^vith  amazement.  That  night 
Christ  appeared  in  a  vision  to  Constantine, 
and  commanded  him  to  have  a  standard  made 
in  the  likeness  of  the  Cross,  assuring  Jiim  that 
it  would  prove  a  safeguard  in  all  engagements 
with  his  enemies.  This  narrative  was  for 
many  centuries  received  as  sober  history  by 
the  writers  of  the  Church.  We  do  not  receive 
it  as  such  now,  not  only  because  it  is  a  por- 
tent hard  to  believe,  but  because  the  evidence 
for  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  conflicting.  It 
rests  upon  the  testimony  of  Eusebius,  who 
narrates  it  in  his  Life  of  Constantine ;  but 
the  same  writer  was  obviously  ignorant  of  the 
story  when  he  wrote  his  Ecclesiastical  History, 
for  he  makes  no  mention  of  it  in  the  latter 
work,  although  he  narrates  in  full  the  struggle 
between  Constantine  and  Maxentius.  How 
are  we  to  explain  his  ignorance  of  a  miracle 
of  which  a  whole  army  was  the  witness  ?  We 
find  the  miracle  in  the  pages  of  another  con- 
temporary Christian  writer,  but  here  it  is 
considerably  diminished ;  the  noonday  cross 
has  vanished,  and  only  the  midnight  vision 
remains.  It  is  true  the  testimony  of  Eusebius 
in  his  Life  of  Constantine  is  very  explicit, 
and  he' professes  to  give  it  on  the  best  autho- 
rity. "The  narrative,"  he  writes,  "might 
have  been  difficult  to  receive  had  it  been  re- 
lated by  another.  But  since  the  victorious 
emperor  himself  long  afterwards  declared  it 
to  the  writer  of  this  history,  when  he  was 
honoured  with  his  acquaintance  and  society, 
and  confirmed  his  statement  by  an  oath,  who 
can  hesitate  to  believe  it,  apaiaiiy  since 
the  succadit^  time  gave  true  testimony  to  his 
words  ?  "  The  concluding  sentence  gives  us 
tlie  key  which  enables  us  to  explain  the 
origin  of  the  story.  It  was  obviously  the 
Iceling  of  Eusebius,  and  no  doubt  of  Con- 
stantine, that  the  occasion  deserved,  nay,  de- 
manded, a  miracle  to  mark  a  great  crisis  in 
history.  That  from  this  feeling  a  formal 
narration  of  a  miracle  should  have  grown,  will 
not  appear  improbable  to  those  who  know 
the  character  of  the  times,  and  the  tendency 
to  imagine  or  invent  miracles,  from  which  the 
best  men  were  not  free.  Let  it  be  remarked, 
however,  that  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  thoughts  of  Christ  and  of  the  Christian 


religion  were  present  to  the  mind  of  Con- 
stantine while  marching  against  Rome.  He 
had  been  with  Diocletian  at  the  time  that  the 
great  persecution  broke  out,  and  had  then 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  faith  and 
courage  of  the  martyrs,  and  his  curiosity,  if 
not  his  admiration,  may  have  well  been  ex- 
cited by  the  words  of  a  people  who  spoke  with 
such  certainty  of  divine  aid,  and  of  the  final 
victory  of  their  cause  over  the  gods  of  Rome. 
He  was  now  marching  against  the  Eternal 
City  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Britains,  Ger- 
mans, and  Gauls,  the  hereditary  enemies  of 
Rome,  and  the  Roman  soothsayers  were  pro- 
phesying the  speedy  ruin  of  the  invader.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  at  such  a  time  his 
mind  should  revert  to  that  new  God  of  whom 
he  had  heard,  and  whose  prophets  he  knew 
had  denounced  woe  against  Rome. 

The  battle  of  the  Milvian  Bridge  de- 
cided the  contest  in  favour  of  Constantine, 
and  Maxentius  was  drowned  in  the  Tiber, 
when  attempting  to  escape.  To  whatever  we 
are  to  ascribe  it,  it  is  certain  that,  not  long  after 
the  victory  of  the  Milvian  Bridge,  a  remark- 
able change  took  place  in  the  public  policy 
of  the  empire  with  regard  to  Christianity. 
This  change  became  fully  apparent  in  the 
summer  of  the  year  313,  when  the  edict 
known  to  history  as  the  Edict  of  Milan,  or  the 
third  edict  of  toleration,  was  issued  at  Nico- 
media  by  the  joint  authority  of  Constantine  and 
Licinius,  the  emperor  of  the  East.  By  this  edict 
full  toleration  was  granted  to  Christian  wor- 
ship ;  and  it  was  likewise  enacted  that  those 
meeting-places  which  had  been  forcibly  taken 
from  the  Christians  during  the  late  disturbances 
should  be  restored,  to  them.  Other  acts  of 
justice  and  reparation  followed.  Those  whose 
goods  had  been  plundered  because  of  their 
faith,  were  recompensed.  Exiles  for  the  faith 
were  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes ;  and 
officers  who  had  lost  military  mnk  for  the 
same  cause  were  restored,  and  if  they  de- 
clined this,  received  an  honourable  dismis- 
sion. Some  doubt  exists  as  to  the  intention 
of  Constantine  in  his  earlier  measures  of  tole- 
ration. Did  he  mean  to  favour  Christianity, 
or  merely  to  take  up  a  neutral  position,  and 
end  a  strife  which  was  dividing  the  empire 
into  two  hostile  camps  ?  The  language  of  the 
Edict  of  Milan  is  ambiguous,  and  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  emperors  did  not  desire 
to  pronounce  on  the  religious  question.  The 
general  toleration  now  granted  was  said  to  be 
conceded  in  order  that  whatever  divinity  ex- 
isted he  might  be  propitious  to  the  emperors 
and  to  those  who  lived  under  their  rule. 

Whatever  ambiguousness  belonged  to  the 
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earlier  measures  of  Constantine  regarding 
Christianity,  it  was  effectually  dissipated  ere 
the  close  of  his  reign.  Gradually  the  tolera- 
tion grew  into  marked  favour,  until,  at  length, 
intolerant  measures  towards  heathens,  and 
especially  towards  "  that  most  hateful  nation 
ot  the  Jews/'  proved  what  a  good  Christian 
the  emperor  was.  The  part  he  took  in  the 
Council  of  Nicjea,  in  325,  clearly  showed 
that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  in  favour  of 
the  new  faith.  Unattended  by  his  guards, 
and  accompanied  only  by  a  few  Christian 
friends,  the  emperor  took  his  seat  amid  the 
assembled  bishops,  and  when  exhorting  them 
to  peace  and  unity,  addressed  them  as 
"ministers  of  God  and  faithful  servants  of 
Him  who  is  our  common  Lord  and  Saviour." 

There  has  been  much  discussion  regarding 
the  motives  which  induced  Constantine  to 
declare  himself  an  adherent  of  the  faith  which 
his  predecessors  persecuted.     Motives  of 
worldly  policy,  it  has  been  said,  and  these 
alone,  led  Constantine  to  make  the  change. 
A  sagacious  and  far-seeing  ruler,  he  perceived, 
as  Augustus  had  done,  that  unity  in  religious 
belief  was  needful  for  the  safety  of  the  em- 
pire.   The  old  heathenism,  having  waned 
m  life  and  power,  was  obviously  unable  to 
maintain  its  position,  still  less  to  win  what  it 
had  lost,  but  this  new  faith  was  vital  and 
a^essive,  and  the  emperor  declared  in  its 
&VOUT,  in  the  hope  that  by  means  of  it  the 
lost  uniformity  in  matters  religious  might  be 
restored  to  the  empire.   This  explanation  of 
the  motives  of  Constantine  is  a  natural  reac- 
tion against  the  traditional  views  according  t^; 
which  the  first  Christian  emperor  was  a  man 
of  apostolic  life  and  spirit ;  but  it  is  not  less 
extreme  than  the  opinion  against  which  it 
protests.    Constantine  was  not  a  cold,  crafty 
intelligence,  capable  of  using  for  political 
ends,  himself  unmoved,  a  mighty  force  which 
was  moving  the  hearts  of  those  around  him. 
There  is  no  reason  for  doubting  that  he  was 
profoundly  impressed  by  the  Christian  faith. 
Its  moral' grandeur,  and  perhaps  still  more 
its  supernatural  dignity,  awed  his  aspiring 
spirit  as,  in  later  times,  they  awakened  the 
reverence  of  the  kings  of  the  north.   He  was, 
we  believe,  sincere  when  he  professed  himself 
a  Christian  j  but,  when  we  inquire  further, 
whether  the  Christianity  which  Constantine  pro- 
lessed  was  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, we  confess  that  it  appears  to  us  much 
altered  from  its  early  purity.    It  was,  we  may 
say,  a  Constantinean  Christianity,  for  Constan- 
tine was  in  it  all.  We  fear  that  the  clergy  were 
mote  to  blame  than  the  emperor  for  this. 
He  spent  much     his  time  in  the  society  of 


the  Christian  clergy.  They  sat  at  his  table, 
they  travelled  in  his  company,  and  he  was 
fond  of  discussing  with  them  points  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine.  By  one  of  the  ecclesiastics 
who  enjoyed  his  intimacy  was  his  Life  written, 
and  in  the  biography  of  Eusebius  we  can  per- 
ceive the  terms  in  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  speak  of  their  imperial  patron  and 
entertainer.  Constantine  is  described  by 
Eusebius  as  a  sacred  person,  as  sacred,  with 
one  exception,  as  any  of  whom  we  read  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  His  sojourn  in  the  court  of 
Diocletian,  the  persecutor  of  the  Christians, 
was  like  that  of  Moses  in  the  palace  of 
Pharaoh.  His  victory  at  the  Milvian  Bridge 
was  the  victory  of  the  hosts  of  God  over  the 
wicked  Pharaoh,  Maxentius,  "who  sunk  like 
lead  in  the  mighty  waters."  All  his  wars  were 
holy  crusades  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
ridding  the  world  of  the  ungodly,  and  con- 
ferring benefit  upon  the  human  race;  and 
those  who  warred  against  him  are  said  to 
have  waged  war  against,  God.  When  speak- 
ing of  the  benefits  which  the  Church  had  re- 
ceived from  the  altered  policy  of  the  emperor, 
the  bishop  uses  freely  the  prophetic  passages 
describing  the  glories  of  Christ's  kingdom. 
The  wilderness  was  now  glad,  and  blossomed 
as  the  rose ;  for  the  Lord  God  had  caused 
righteousness  and  praise  to  spring  forth  before 
all  the  nations.  The  woman  deserted  and 
forsaken  had  not  only  been  restored  to  the 
favour  of  the  Father  through  the  divine  and 
saving  Word,  but  she  had  also  gained  '*  the 
favour  of  die  supreme  rulers  themselves,  most 
excellent  princes,  and  favoured  hy^  God." 
'  Constantine  showed  no  disposition  to  de- 
cline the  high  position  accorded  to  him  as 
the  deUverer  of  the  Church  and  the  ful- 
fiUer  of  prophecy.  A  curious  passage  which 
occurs  in  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Palestine,  shows  in  what  light 
he  regarded  his  own  services.  Having  de- 
scribed the  miserable  condition  of  the  world 
under  his  predecessors  and  rivals,  "  what 
alleviation,"  he  asks,  "  did.the  divinity  devise, 
what  release  from  these  evils?  He  sought 
my  services  and  judged  me  a  fit  instrument 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  wiU.  And  I, 
beginning  at  tiie  Britannic  sea,  drove  away 
and  scattered  all  those  evils  with  the  help  of 
a  higher  power,  in  order  that  the  human  race 
might  be  recalled  to  the  observance  of  the 
most  holy  law,  and  that  our  most  blessed 
faith  might  increase  under  the  high  guidance 
of  God."  The  importance  ascribed  by  Con- 
stantipe  to  his  own  services  to  the  Church 
was  curiously  exhibited  in  a  picture  which  he 
caused  to  be  painted  on  a  tablet  in  froj 
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the  portico  of  his  palace.  On  this  tablet 
there  was  a  representation  of  the  emperor 
and  his  sons,  with  a  cross  above  their  heads, 
and  beneath  their  feet  a  dragon  smitten  with 
a  dart,  and  falling  into  the  depths  of  the  sea. 
"In  this  manner,"  writes  Eusebius,  "he 
intended  to  represent  the  secret  adversary  of 
the  human  race,  and  to  indicate  that  he  was 
consigned  to  perdition  by  virtue  of  the 
salutary  trophy  placed  above  his  head.  This 
allegory,  then,  was  thus  conveyed  by  means 
of  the  colours  of  a  picture  ;  and  I  am  filled 
with  wonder  at  what  I  may  call  the  divine 
sagacity  of  the  emperor,  who  thus  expressed 
wliat  the  prophets  had  foretold  concerning 
this  monster,  that  God  would  bring  his  great 
and  terrible  sword  against  the  dragon,  the 
flying  serpent,  and  would  destroy  the  dragon 
that  was  in  the  sea." 

When  Constantine,  no  less  than  Eusebius, 
regarded  his  services  to  the  Church  in  such  a 
light,  the  temptation  lay  near  to  surround 
the  beginnings  of  the  emperor's  career  with  a 
halo  of  supernatural  light.  Hence  there  arose, 
as  we  imagine,  the  legend  of  the  cross  in  the 
heavens,  by  which  Constantine  was  con- 
verted. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Constan- 
tine had  no  knowledge  of  Christianity  at 
all  We  are  assured  that  he  devoted 
much  time  to  the  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  to  prayer.  Like  some  of 
his  predecessors  he  sometimes  assumed  the 
functions  of  a  public  lecturer,  and  great 
multitudes  of  people  assembled  when  it  was 
heard  that  the  emperor  was  to  assume  the 
functions  of  a  philosopher.  When  on  such 
occasions  an  opportunity  offered  of  touching 
on  sacred  topics,  "he  immediately  stood 
erect,  and  with  a  grave  aspect  and  subdued 
tone  of  voice  seemed  reverently  to  be 
initiating  his  auditors  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
divine  doctrine."  One  discourse  which  Con- 
stantine delivered  to  the  assembly  of  the 
saints  has  been  preserved,  and  wliether 
written  by  himself,  pr  by  a  court  ecclesiastic, 
it  may  be  accepted  as  showing  the  views  of 
Christianity  which  the  emperor  entertained. 
This  address  shows  tliat  the  emperor  re- 
verenced Christ  with  a  deraut  homage.  He 
had  come  to  earth,  he  said,  that  men  by 
associating  with  Him  might  be  instructed  in 
the  wisdom  of  God.  When  upon  earth  "He 
gathered  a  company  of  the  wisest  among 
men,"  and  gave  to  them  such  instructions  as 
might  enable  tliem  to  teach  others.  By  his 
miracles  He  had  shown  his  divine  power,  and 
the  excellency  of  his  teaching  was  likewise  a 
proof  of  his  divinity.    He  likewise  found 


evidence  for  it  in  the  prophecies  of  the  Jewish 
prophets,  as  well  as  in  the  verses  of  the 
Erythraean  Sibyl  and  of  Vii^il  He  regarded 
that  his  own  success,  and  the  defeat  and  ruin 
of  the  pagan  emperors,  aSorded  a  strong 
evidence  Uiat  the  Christian's  God  was  the 
true  God.  "To  piety,"  he  exclaims,  "I 
ascribe  the  cause 'of  my  own  prosperity,  and 
of  all  that  I  now  possess.  To  this  truth  the 
fortunate  issue  of  all  my  endeavours  bears 
testimony — my  battles,  my  victories,  and 
triumphs  over  conquered  foes."  And  again 
he  says,  "  When  men  commend  my  services, 
which  owe  their  origin  to  the  inspiration  of 
heaven,  do  they  not  clearly  establish  the 
truth  that  God  is  the  cause  of  tlie  exploits 
which  I  have  pertbrmed?  Assuredly  they 
do  f  for  it  belongs  to  God  to  do  whatever  is 
best,  and  to  man  to  perform  the  commands 
of  God.- 

The  latter  half  of  Constantine's  reign  was 
filled  with  actions  which  won  for  him  enco- 
miums from  the  bishops.    Munificent  gifts 
were  bestowed  upon  the  churches,  and  large 
buildings  were  erected  by  imperial  command 
for  their  worship.    Palestine,  as  the  land  on 
which  our  Saviour's  life  was  spent,  was  in 
this  respect  specially  favoured.    The  sepul- 
chre having  been  discovered,  as  it  was 
imagined,  in  which  our  Saviour's  body  had 
lain,  a  splendid  church,  rich  in  marble  and 
gold,  was  erected  on  the  spot.    When  Euse- 
bius saw  the  magnificence  of  the  temple 
which  was  erected  upon  the  site  of  the  old 
Jerusalem,  he  remembered  the  promise  in 
the  Apocalypse  of  a  "  new  Jerusalem  coming 
down  from  God  out  of  heaven,"  and  makes 
the  remark,  "  This  may  be  the  second  and 
new  Jerusalem  spoken  of  in  the  prediction 
of  the  prophets."    Unfortunately  the  latter 
half  of  Constantine's  reign  was  not  so  full  of 
justice  and  mercy  as  of  ostentatious  piety. 
His  son  Crispus  and  his  wife  Fausta  were 
put  to  death  by  his  orders ;  a  young  nephew 
and  several  other  members  of  the  imperial 
family  were  also  executed.    Such  crimes  were 
too  common  in  the  lives  of  the  irresponsible 
masters  of  the  Roman  world  to  have  called 
for  remark,  especially  as  most  of  those 
executed  were  probably  guilty,  had  not  Con- 
stantine been  a  Christian.    The  heathen 
Zosimus,  who  bore  a  special  aversion  to  Con- 
stantine, says  that  when  his  conscience 
troubled  him  about  those  crimes,  he  first 
applied  to  the  heathen  priests  for  some  means 
of  atonement.    They  having  replied  that  his 
crimes  were  too  black  to  admit  of  atonement, 
the  emperor  betook  himself  to  the  Christians, 
who  assured  him  that  forgivenesses  to  be, 
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found  with  them  for  all  crimes,  howe\'er 
heinous.  The  story  is  a  fable,  as  can  be 
proved  by  the  dates  of  the  events,  for  Con- 
stantine  passed  over  to  Christianity  before  he 
imbued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  kindred. 
It  would  almost  be  better  for  his  reputation 
as  a  Christian  were  the  tale  true,  for  it  would 
prove  that  his  darkest  crimes  were  committed 
before  and  not  after  he  had  declared  himself 
the  servant  of  Him  who  taught  his  followers 
to  forgive  injuries.  It  would  show,  likewise, 
what  there  is  no  evidence  of  in  all  his  pom- 
pous declamations,  that  he  bad  a  sense  of  his 
own  siniulness. 

It  must  always  remain  matter  of  regret 
that  when  the  vain  and  aspiring  emperor 
first  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  Church  and 
presented  himself  as  an  inquirer,  it  was 
opened  by  those  who  appear  to  have  received 
the  imwonted  guest  with  honied  flatteries 
rather  than  with  faithful  questionings.  Some 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  novelty  of 
the  situation.  With  hostile  kings  and  gover- 
nors the  Christian  clergy  and  people  had 
been  oftentimes  brought  into  contact,  and 
gained  for  themselves  distinguished  honour 
by  the  courage  and  faithiiilness  with  which 
they  confronted  the  threatenings  of  tyrants. 
But  that  an  emperor  should  come  to  the 
Church  as  a  friend  and  not  as  an  enemy  was 
an  experience  so  unwonted  that  some  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  those  who  had  to 
receive  him.  That  they  overrated  the  im- 
portance of  the  event,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
When  they  read  Christian  doctrine  in  im- 
perial edicts,  when  they  saw  houses  for  God's 
worship  rise  all  over  Uie  empire,  when  they 
witnessed  the  very  army  going  to  battle  mider 
the  banner  of  the  cross,  for  a  moment  they 
seem  to  have  imagined  that  Christ's  kingdom 
was  established  upon  the  earth.  But  soon 
they  learned  that  a  mere  outward  homage  to 
Christianify  from  kings  or  nations  will  never 
bring  to  euth  the  kingdom  for  whose  coming 
the  Christian  prays.  The  commonplaces 
regarding  the  danger  of  a  connection  between 
Church  and  State  are  scarcely  to  the  point 
here.  To  declare  God's  testimonies  without 
shame  before  kings  is  one  of  the  duties  of 
Christ's  ministers,  and  that,  too,  whether 
kings  appear  as  persecuting  tyrants,  or  as 
gracious  patrons.  And  let  it  be  remembered, 
in  justice  to  the  ancient  Chtuch,  that  if  it  re- 
ceived its  first  imperial  convert  with  a  certain 
amount  of  unwise  flattery  and  subservience, 
it  recovered  itself  soon,  and  stood  erect  before 
monarcbs ;  and  thete,  is  probably  no  era  of 
Church  history  which  can  give  more  examples 
of  the  control  of  the  caprices  of  irresponsible 


rulers,  by  the  moral  and  spiritual  power  of  the 
Church,  than  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  of 
our  era. 

The  last  days  of  Constantine  are  described 
at  length  in  the  pages  of  Eusebius.  When 
the  emperor  felt  his  end  approaching,  he  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  receive  the  sacrament  of 
baptism.  "  He  felt,'*  writes  his  biographer, 
"  the  time  was  come  at  which  he  should  seek 
to  ex[)iate  the  errors  of  his  past  career,  firmly 
believing  that  whatever  sins  he  had  com- 
mitted as  a  mortal  man,  his  soul  would  be 
purified  from  them  dirough  the  salutary 
waters  of  baptism."  He  had  hoped  to  be 
baptized  in  the  waters  of  Jordan,  where 
Cluist  received  baptism,  but  as  this  was  im- 
possible, he  received  ihe  sacrament  in  the 
imperial  city  of  Nicomedia.  A  few  days 
afterwards  "  he  was  removed,"  says  Eusebius, 
"  to  the  presence  of  his  God,  leaving  his 
mortal  remains  to  his  fellow-mortals,  and 
carrying  into  fellowship  with  God  that  part 
of  his  being  which  was  capable  of  under- 
standing and  loving  Him."  The  words  of 
Zosimus  regarding  the  close  of  Constantine's 
life  are  very  difierent.  Having  described  in 
piteous  terms  the  mis^y  of  the  people 
through  the  grinding  taxation  to  which  they 
were  subjected  in  order  to  gratify  the  em- 
peror's passion  for  embellishing  his  new 
capital  of  Constantinople,  the  historian  closes 
his  account  with  the  remark,  '*  Constantine, 
having  injured  the  state  in  all  these  ways,  died 
of  a  disease." 

Impartial  history  can  adopt  neither  the 
panegyric  of  Eusebius  nor  the  invective  of 
Zosimus.  Constantine  deserves  a  '  place 
among  the  greatest  of  the  Roman  emperors. 
His  long  rdgn  was  filled  with  enteiprises 
which  sufficiently  attest  his  great  capacity  for 
government  His  conduct  with  regard  to 
Chrbtianity,  at  a  time  when  the  Christians 
probably  formed  but  a  twentieth  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  empire,  and  his  transference 
of  the  seat  of  government  from  Rome  to 
Constantinople,  are  evidences  of  his  courage 
and  self-reliance.  If  his  moral  character  does 
not  entitle  him  to  a  place  among  the  best 
emperors,  such  as  AntoQinus  Pius  and  Ma;' 
cus  Aurelius,  it  is  unjust  to  place  him  among 
the  worst  His  claim  to  be  considered  a 
religious  man  must  remain  undecided.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  he  entertained  a  genuine 
reverence  for  the  Christian  (aith,  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  his  understanding  of  iu 
character  was  veiy  imperfect,  and  his  prac- 
tice of  tiie  duties  whidi  it  enjoins  more  im- 
perfect still. 

JOHN  OMR 
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CHAPTER  III. — SACRILEGE. 

OLD  Bere  church  stood  in  the  Squire's 
park.  The  mounded  churchyard  was 
separated  from  the  more  level  turf  around  by  a 
low  grey  wall,  embroidered  with  silver-grey, 
grey-green,  and  orange-coloured  lichens,  and 
held  togeUier  by  a  network  of  unall-Ieaved 
ivy.  A  belt  of  rook-haunted  elms  also  begirt 
the  little  island  of  the  dead.  Up  to  the  very 
top  of  the  tower,  the  church  was  smothered 
in  hairy-stalked,  larger-leaved  ivy,  swarming 
with  small  birds  that  whirred  out  in  a  dizzying 
brown  cloud,  when  any  rare,  loud  noise 
chanced  to  disturb  that  silent  solitude. 
Clumps  of  it  hung  over  the  chancel  window 
and  the  east  window  of  the  one  aisle,  blurring 
the  stained-glass  pictures.  The  little  green- 
glass  side  windows  only  showed  from  the 
churchyard,  in  shy  or  sly  glimpses.  There 
were  white,  grey,  green,  black  grave-stones  in 
the  churchyard,  and  onje  rusty  railed-in  box- 
tomb  beneath  the  chancel  window,  but  most 
of  the  graves  were  mere  green,  daisy-dotted 
mounds. 

Before  Grim  Jim  had  come  back  to  trouble 
iier,  the  churchyard  had  been  a  favourite 
resort  of  Helen's.  She  would  sit  for  hours 
by  the  tombstone  of  the  mother  whom  she 
liad  never  known,  and  yet  seemed  to  remem- 
ber well,  having  formed  an  idealised  concep- 
tion of  her  face  and  form  and  voice  from 
what  she  had  heard  of  her  and  the  portrait 
that  hung  in  her  father's  bed-room. 

Helen  was  very  fond  of  her  father,  but 
still  she  missed  her  mother,  and  fancied  her- 
self nearer  to  her  in  spirit  as  she  sat  by  her 
grave,  weaving  daisy-chains  and  dreaming 
dreams  of  what  they  would  have  done  to- 
gether if  her  mother  had  not  died,  whikt  the 
sweet  scent  of  the  new-cut  hay  floated  to  her 
in  whiffs  and  waves  upon  the  warm,  soft  air, 
the  rooks  cawed  tranquilly  overhead,  and 
the  deer  gazed  at  her  shyly  over  the  diurch- 
yard  walls. 

But  now  Saturday  was  the  only  week-day 
on  which  she  ventured  into  the  churchyard. 
It  stood  so  far  from  both  Hall  and  Lodge 
that  a  corporeal  Grim  Jim,  if  he  came  upon 
her  unawares,  might  murder  her  in  spite  of 
her  dog,  and  no  one  for  days  be  the  wiser ; 
whilst  if  he  were  incorporeal,  what  place 
would  he  be  more  likely  to  visit  than  a 
churchyard!  She  went  to  it  on  Saturday 
afternoons  with  the  old  woman  who  cleaned 


out  the  church,  but  notwithstanding  her  re- 
assiwing  presence,  Helen  could  no  longer,  as 
of  old,  sit  and  dream  beside  her  mother's 
grave.  The  sweet  security  of  the  place  was 
gone.  If  she  did  not  hear  the  old  woman 
moving  she  became  anxious  and  nm  into  the 
church,  and  helped  the  vergeress  dust  the 
chairs  in  the  Squire's  carpeted,  parlour-like 
pew,  watched  her  polishing  its  little  fire-place, 
and  the  swallows  lliat  built  in  the  porch  zig- 
zagging about  the  rafters,  mounted  the 
reading-desk  and  pulpit,  wandered  in  and 
out  of  the  singers'  seat,  the  farmers'  square 
pews,  and  the  grey,  carved,  worm-eaten  free 
seats ;  wondered  for  the  hundredth  time  what 
the  Latin  on  the  worn  flooring-slabs  and 
sUmy  miual  tablets  meant,  explored  the 
vestry,  peeped  into  the  cupboard  in  which 
the  iron-moulded  surplice  hung,  went  inside 
the  communion-rails,  and  swung  back  the 
sUm,  twisted  iron-gates  of  the  little  chapel  in 
the  aisle,  and  wiped  the  damp  off  the  faces 
of  the  life-size,  ruffed  Knight  and  Dame  who 
lay  upon  their  backs,  with  raised  hands  palm 
to  palm,  on  the  top  of  the  black  and  white 
marble  tomb  within,  and  their  numerous 
family  who  knelt  in  miniature  around  it. 

There  had  been  a  time  when  Helen  had 
enjoyed  being  thus  made  free  of  the  church, 
allowed  to  roam  at  will  in  places  which  on 
Sundays  looked  so  strictly  tabooed  against 
her  tread ;  but  now  she  could  only  snatch  a 
fearful  joy  from  her  rambles.  She  was  con- 
stantly looking  over  her  shoulder  at  the  open 
door.  It  was  some  comfort  to  see  old  Keeper 
stretdied  in  the  porch  like  a  sphinx,  but 
Helen  wished  that  the  old  woman  would  Jet 
him  come  in  and  follow  her  about 

On  the  second  Saturday  after  Helen  had 
heard  her  bugbear's  voice,  the  old  woman 
was  later  than  usual  in  going  to,  and  there- 
fore in  leaving,  the  church.    It  was  almost 
dusk  before  she  had  finished  her  dusting. 
Helen  crept  closer  and  closer  to  her  as  the 
gloom  deepened.    She  had  climbed  on  one 
of  the  seats  to  put  back  a  Prayer-Book  that 
had  fallen  from  a  window  recess,  and  as  she 
looked  out  on  the  landscape  of  tree  and 
lawn,  which,  though  lighter  than  the  inside 
of  the  church,  was  beginning  to  dislimn  in 
the  distance,  was  wishing  that  her  compaoio" 
would  make  more  haste,  when  suddenly  she 
fell  back  as  if  she  had  been  shot.  She  bad 
seen  Grim  Jim  stealing  round  to  the  porch- 
door.    That  Saturday  she  chanced  Wt*°4|I ^ 
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have  brought  a  dog  with  her,  and  in  9.  fev 
minutes,  although  she  could  not  hear  or  see 
anything  of  it,  she  felt  that  there  was  a  third 
person  m  the  church. 

At  last  the  old  woman  had  finished..  She 
locked  "the  porch-door,  leaving  the  key  in  the 
lock,  and  went  out  by  the  tower-door.  As 
they  passed  through  the  dim  entry,  in  which 
a  bier,  put  up  on  end  against  the  wall,  with 
the  frayed  bell-rope  twisted  round  it  to  be 
out  of  the  way,  had  a  very  uncanny  look, 
the  old  woman,  who  was  deaf,  began  to  talk 
in  the  high  tone  in  which  deaf  people  gene- 
rally indulge.  Of  all  persons  she  must  take 
Gmtfkpmttei^hmi^iem^ — Grim  Jim  who, 
Helen's  creeping  flesh  amvinced  her,  was 
somewhere,  in  flesh  or  spirit,  close  at  hand. 

"I  wonder  if  there's  much  in. the  poor- 
box — w/  much,  I  guess,"  the  old  woman 
grumbled.  "Still  the  parson  did  ought  to 
empty  it  every  Sunday,  and  not  leave  the 
money  here  all  the  week.  It  was  broken 
open  once,  and  Grim  Jim,  they  say,  did  it. 
It's  a  lucky  thing  he's  gone — a  good  riddance 
0'  bad  rubbish,  whats'ever's  become  on  'im." 

Helen,  who  believed  that  if  she  put  out 
her  hand  she  could  touch  the  man  thus 
spoken  of — or,  worse  still,  pass  it  through  his 
impalpable  apparition — felt  as  if  she  would 
sink  into  her  shoes.  Her  knees  lost  theu: 
strength,  but  she  clutched  her  companion's 
hand  so  tightly  that  the  old  woman  grew 
cross. 

"  Drat  the  child,"  she  exclaimed.  "  What 
are  you  afeared  on?  You've  pretty  nigh 
cmnched  my  fingers  agin  the  key." 

The  tower-door  was  locked  from  the  out- 
side, and  the  key  was  taken  out  of  the  lock ; 
but  this  Helen  felt  to  be  no  protection.  If 
her  terror  was  flesh  and  blood,  he  could  open 
the  porch-door  and  come  after  them ;  and  if 
tie  was  a  spirit,  locks  and  bolts  went  for 
nothing. 

She  cast  timorous  glances  at  the  dim 
clumps  of  fern,  with  dim  deer  couching  in 
them,  and  shaped  out  of  the  gloom  a  figure 
sUpping  from  tree  to  tree.  When  she  went 
out  at  the  park-gate,  and  saw  the  lodge- 
keeper  and  his  family  clustered  round  the 
cheerful  fire — for,  although  it  was  summer, 
the  evening  had  turned  cold,  and  a  hollow 
wind  wandered  lonesomely  over  the  darken- 
ing country,  moaning  out  its  prophecies  of 
rain — she  wished  for  the  moment  that  the 
snug  cottage  was  her  home,  that  she  had  no 
long  reach  of  gloomy  road  to  traverse  before 
she  reached  the  viUage ;  no  still  lonelier  and 
gloomier  lane  to  go  through  before  she  could 
set  to  the  iarm. 


"Oh,  please,  Nanny,"  she  began,  when 
they  reached  the  old  woman's  cottage.  She 
was  going  to  ask  Nanny  to  walk  home  with 
her ;  but,  even  if  Nanny  had  heard  her,  it  is 
not  likely  that  she  would  have  heeded  h^. 

"  Good  night,  child,"  Nanny  said,  and  went 
in  and  began  to  blow  her  smouldering  fire  up 
into  a  blaze.  Helen  lingered  looking  in  at 
the  brightening  light  until  the  old  woman 
came  out  to  button  her  flap-shutter. 

"Why,  child,  why  don'tee  run  away  home?" 
she  asked.  *'  Your  father,"  she  whined  3till 
more  peevishly,  "  will  say  as  it*s  me  as  has 
a-bin  a-keepin'  yer." 

Thus  rebuked,  Helen  took  to  her  heels,  and 
ran  like  a  hare  along  the  gloomy,  lonely  lane, 
sometimes  fancying  that  she  heard  footsteps 
behind,  fast  gaining  on  her ;  at  other  times, 
that  she  saw  Grim  Jim  sitting  in  the  flesh 
upon  a  gate  or  stile,  ready  to  pounce  down 
upon  her ;  and  again,  that  she  saw  his  wraith 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  with  out- 
stretched arms — which,  to  pass,  she  must  run 
through.  But  at  last  she  did  really  he^  a 
footfadl  behind  her.  It  was  her  father  and 
Fred,  driving  home  from  Romanchester. 
She  was  soon  snuggling  between  them,  under 
the  apron  of  the  gig,  for  rain  had  begun  to 
fall  briskly.  That  was  far  cosier  than  being 
on  foot  and  alone ;  but  still  her  father  and 
Fred  were  so  mixed  up  with  her  dread  of 
Grim  Jim  that  it  was  only  a  troubled  pleasure 
she  derived  from  their  company. 

It  was  long  before  Helen  could  go  to  sleep 
that  night.  The  wind  howled,  trees  lashed 
each  other  with  their  writhing  branches,  rain 
rushed  against  the  shuddering  windows,  and 
rattled  hke  bullets  on  the  roof,  and  poor 
little  Helen  lay  awake,  thinking  of  the  man, 
or  ghost,  she  had  passed  in  the  church,  until 
she  was  almost  beside  herself  with  fear.  She 
called  her  dog,  and  let  him  lie  upon  the  bed, 
that  she  might  be  close  to  something  that 
loved  her,  though  it  could  not  drive  away 
her  fear.  She  would  have  got  up  and  gone 
to  the  servants'  room,  had  she  not  been  a&aid 
that  the  spirit  might  be  out  on  the  wild  wind, 
hastening  to  plant  itself  in  the  long  passage 
that  divided  her  room  from  theirs;  or  that,  if 
the  man  were  alive,  she  might  in  her  terror 
let  fall  some  word  which  would  turn  her 
father's  suspicions  on  him.  It  was  no  better 
when  at  last  she  fell  asleep.  Not  alter- 
natively, but  by  both  at  tlie  same  time,  in 
slumber's  mysterious  jumble,  she  was,  tor- 
mented by  Grim  Jim's  two  characters  in  her 
dreams. 

A  very  woebegone  little  maid,  she  went 
down  to  breakfast  next  morning,  and/^e  i 
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weather  was  not  likely  to  cheer  her.  The 
wind  howled,  the  rain  poured  down,  more 
wildly  than  ever. 

"  Why,  my  little  one,  what's  come  to 
you?"  said  her  father.  "  You  mustn't  go  to 
church  ,this  morning.  If  you  don't  pick 
up  your  looks,  I  shall  have  to  send  for  Dr. 
Morris." 

A  short  time  before  it  would  have  been  "  a 
cross  "  to  Helen  to  slay  away  from  church, 
even  on  such  an  inclement  day.  She  liked 
the  walk  to  and  from,  because  she  was  very 
fond  of  the  kind  old  vicar ;  and  she  had  a 


vague  notion  that  she  was  nearer  to  her 
mother  on  Sundays  than  on  other  days — 
that  mother  was  no  longer  buried  down  be- 
neath the  daisy-dotted  grave-mound,  but  pre- 
sent, though  unseen,  in  the  midst  of  the 
village  worshippers.  On  that  Sunday  morn- 
ing, however,  Helen  had  no  desire  to  go  to 
church.  Its  purity  was  defiled,  its  peace 
troubled  by  the  presence  of  which  she  had 
become  cognisant.  She  hoped  that  her  father 
and  brothers  would  stop  at  home  with  her 
but  James  only  stayed.  Farmer  Hellen  and 
Fred  muffled   themselves  up  and  set  out 


J-  - 


through  the  fierce  rain ;  and  Helen,  whose 
poor  little  brain  and  heart  were  fast  ap- 
proaching the  limit  of  their  endurance, 
worried  herself  all  the  time  they  were 
away,  in  imagining  the  evils  which  Grim  Jim 
might  inflict  on  one  or  the  other,  or  both  of 
them. 

They  returned  in  a  great  state  of  excite- 
ment. The  parish  clerk,  on  going  to  the 
church  in  the  morning,  had  opened  the  tower- 
door  as  usual,  with  the  key  which  Nanny  had, 
left  at  his  house  ;  but  when  he  went  to  open  the 
porch-door,  he  had  found  that  the  key  in  the 


lock  had  already  been  turned — that  the  door 
was  only  on  the  latch.  The  poor  box  had 
been  broken  open  and  emptied.  And  when, 
as  it  was  Sacrament  Sunday,  he  had  gone  to 
the  safe  in  the  vestty,  to  get  out  the  com- 
munion plate,  he  had  discovered  that  the 
iron  door  had  been  wrenched  from  its  hinges 
and  then  put  on  them  again,  and  that  chalice, 
flagon,  and  paten  had  disappeared. 

Nanny  stoutly  maintained  that  she  had 
securely  locked  the  porch-door  the  night 
before,  but  no  one  except  little  Helen  believed 
her.  Digitized  by  VjOO^ 
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CUAPTER  IV. — ^AT  DEATH'S  DOOR. 

Poor  little  Helen !  Grim  Jim  had  brought 
evil  enough  on  her  and  hers,  but  he  was 
destined  to  bring  more. 

Dr.  Morris  had  to  be  sent  for,  smce  fever 
seized  her,  and  she  talked  so  wildly  that  her 
father  and  brothers  and  the  servants  did  not 
know  what  to  make  of  her.  On  the  Sunday 
evening  she  first  became  "  queer,"  she  had  a 
very  bad  night,  and  was  so  much  worse  in 
the  morning  that  Fred  drove  in  at  a  gallop  to 
Komanchester  for  Dr.  Morris  before  break- 
fast. 

The  doctor  was  a  man  who  liked  to  take 
all  things  quietly, — to  let  his  assistant  attend 
to  night-bell  cases,  to  en^oy  a  leisurely  break- 
fast, and  then  step,  io  his  dressmg-gown  and 
slippers,  into  his  surgery,  and  win  popularity 
by  the  bland  manner  in  which  he  took  per- 
sonally one  or  two  of  the  gratuitous  cases 
with  which  it  was  sure  to  be  crowded  be- 
fore ten  A.M.  Then,  if  there  were  no  press- 
ing town  cases,  he  would  have  his  plump  horse 
put  into  his  comfortable  gig,  and  tranquilly 
drive  his  country  round,  reserving  his  town 
visits  for  the  afternoon,  and  finishing  off  the 
day  with  a  cosy  little  dinner,  either  at  his 
own  table  or  at  a  friend's,  followed  by  an 
amount  of  mellow  old  port,  which  always 
sent  him  to  bed  in  a  state  of  great  com- 
placency with  himself  and  all  mankind. 

As  a  consequence,  he  was  sometimes  rather 
irritable  next  morning. 

The  doctor  was  quietly  shaving  when. his 
servant  took  him  up  word  that  young  Mr. 
Hellen  had  come  in  from  Old  Bere,  with  his 
horse  all  in  a  lather,  and  said  that  the  doctor 
must  go  back  with  him  at  once.  She  had 
asked  him  whether  Mr.  Tomkins  wouldn't 
do,  but  he  had  answered.  No ;  he  must  have 
the  doctor — ^his  sister  was  so  main  bad. 

Dr.  Mollis  did  not  swear,  but  when  put 
out  was  in  the  habit  of  making  certain  guttural, 
inarticulate  noises,  which  really  answered  the 
same  end,  without  causing  public  scandal. 
He  indulged  in  a  series  of  these  when  he  was 
made  acquainted  with  Fred's  errand.  To 
have  to  shave  in  a  hurry,  and  to  disfigure 
himself  by  stanching  consequent  wounds  with 
little  bits  of  beaver-nap  plucked  out  of  his 
second-best  hat,  to  pitchfork  on  his  clothes, 
gobble  up  a  scanty  breakfast,  and  then  go 
Jolting  at  a  breakneck  pace  through  muddy 
lanes,  into  which  rain  still  was  pouring — this 
was  not  a  pleasant  prospect  to  the  doctor, 
who  was  as  fond  of  comfort,  cleanliness,  and 
decorous  quietude  as  a  cat. 

However,  he  was  at  bottom  a  good- 


natured  man ;  the  Hellens  were  old  patients 
and  veiy  good  friends  of  his,  and  little  Helen 
he  had  made  his  special  little  pet. 

Mufiled  up,  and  with  his  head  bent  to 
avoid  the  fierce  summer  rain,  he  was  soon 
seated  by  Fred's  side,  rushing  and  reeling 
along  the  Old  Bere  road. 

When  he  had  taken  off  his  dripping  outer 
garments,  and  saw  a  hot  breakfast  waiting  for 
him  at  the  farm,  he  recovered  his  usual  good 
temper,  and  insisted  on  seeing  his  little 
patient  before  taking  anything  more  than  a 
cup  of  coffee. 

"  Hum ! "  he  said,  as  he  felt  the  little  girl's 
full  pulse,  and  tried  to  get  a  look  at  the 
flushed  jEace  and  bloodshot  eyes  which  she 
turned  away  from  him ;  '*  cerebral — cerebral 
— ^violent  inflammfUion."  Then  he  bled  her, 
and  promised  to  send  out  leeches,  and 
ordered  her  head  to  be  shaved,  and  kept  cool 
with  vinegar  and  water,  and  so  on. 

After  that  he  went  down-stairs,  and  ate  a 
hearty  breakfast,  with  a  leisureliness  which 
uritated  Fred,  who  wanted  to  get  the  leeches, 
and  started  indifferent  topics,  but  still  the 
conversation  rolled  back  to  Httle  Helen. 

One  of  the  servants  who  had  sat  up  with 
her  told  the  doctor  that  the  child  talked  as  if 
she  saw  a  man  by  her  bedside,  and  yet  all  the 
time  she  were  in  church. 

"  Ah,"  said  the  doctor,  with  his  mouth  full 
of  ham,  egg,  and  toast,  as  he  shook  his  head 
profoundly,  "hallucination;"  and  the  girl 
looked  as  if  she  thought  Helen  ought  to  feel 
better  after  that  learned  remark. 

Often  did  Helen  see  that  grim  man  by  her 
bedside  and  scream  out  for  protection  against 
him ;  yet  even  in  her  disease  she  kept  a  bridle 
on  her  lips  as  to  the  identity  of  the  spectre 
that  troubled  her.  The  doctor  profoundly 
whispered, — 

**  Depend  upon  it  some  one  has  given  her 
a  scare.'' 

"I'll  wring  his  neck  if  you  can  tell  us 
wAa,  doctor,"  growled  the  sore-hearted  father, 
"  I  could  guess  as  much  as  that  summun  bad, 
for  myself.  You  don't  need  to  be  a  doctor 
to  see  that." 

Even  when  Helen  had  ceased  to  rave,  the 
effect  of  her  scare  did  not  depart  There  she 
lay,  a  poor,  weak,  white,  shorn  little  lamb, 
still  often  staring  into  vacancy  with  agitated 
eyes. 

She  almost  lost  a  half-year  of  her  life.  The 
jasmine  blossomed  on  the  summer-house,  the 
privet  in  the  orchard  hedge,  rose-pink,  claret, 
and  sulphur  hollyhocks  peeped  buxom  as 
country  beauties  up  at  her  bed-room  window, 
but  she  did  not  see  them.  /  " 
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As  soon  as  the  cranberries  were  ripe,  one 
of  her  nurses  brought  her  a  plateful,  with 
sugar  to  cool  her  poor  little  parched  tongue  ; 
she  might  as  well  have  given  her  magnesia- 
powdered  pills.  And  when  sense  returned 
to  her  eye  and  appreciation  to  her  palate, 
when  she  could  eat  a  golden  apricot  with  en- 
joyment, and  glance  with  languid  pleasure  at 
the  bunch  of  green  hop^owers  that  had  been 
plucked  to  hang  upon  her  bed,  she  still  con- 
tinued so  hushed  that  all  about  her  were  made 
very  sad.  Her  fother  had  had  enough  to  trouble 
him  before ;  his  daughter's  illness  seemed  to 
take  all  spirit  out  of  him.  When  the  swifb 
took  their  departure  he  muttered, — 

"Ah,  they^  come  back  next  year,  but 
wherell  my  little  Nell  be  then  ?  " 

Peas,  rye,  oats,  barley,  wheat,  beans,  had 
been  cut.  Beech  leaves  hung  yellow,  Michael- 
mas daisies  were  in  blossom,  thistle-down  was 
floating  in  the  air,  starUngs  were  congregating 
for  their  yearly  flight,  hop-picking  was  going 
on,  when,  wrapped  up  like  a  mummy,  Helen 
was  carried  from  her  bed  in  her  old  home  to 
the  light  cart  in  which  her  father  was  going 
to  drive  her  to  the  small  farm  he  had  taken 
for  a  new  one — ^her  brothers  having  obtained 
"looker^"  berths  under  neighbouring  far- 
mers. 

As  I  have  said,  the  old  house  had  been 
greatly  altered.  At  any  rate,  Helen  did  not 
express,  did  not  even  look,  any  regret  at  leav- 
ing it.  She  took  as  quietly  to  her  new  bed 
as  she  had  lain  in  her  old.  When,  however, 
winter  came,  and  did  not  bring  the  awful 
weather  associated  with  her  first  great  fright, 
she  began  to  revive.  She  was  about  again 
when  the  year  broke,  but  when  her  disheart- 
ened &ther  informed  her  of  his  intention  of 
flinging  up  his  new  farm  at  Lady  Day,  she 
felt  pleased. 

He  and  she  and  her  two  brothers  were  go- 
ing to  try  to  build  a  new  nest,  all  their  own, 
beyond  the  sunny  and  the  stormy  seas.  If  they 
could  only  have  taken  mother  with  them,  she 
would  hav^  been  quite  happy.  The  little 
farm  was  left  at  Lady  Day,  and  the  united 
family  sailed  from  England  just  as  the  lilac 
was  coming  out. 

Helen  had  visited  Old  Bere  churchyard  the 
Sunday  before,  and  taken  from  her  mother's 
grave  a  sod  holding  a  primrose  root,  to  be 
replanted  almost  within  hearingof  the  Pacific's 
curving,  long,  thunderous  tumble-in  upon  the 
wet,  yet  hard-beaten  sand. 

CHAPTER  V. — HELEN'S  REVENGE. 

Years  had  passed.  On  a  rise  above  a  rich 
flat  on  the  Hawkesbur/s  banks  of  alluvial 


soil  stood  a  shingled,  weather-board  farm- 
house, with  a  verandah  running  round  it,  and 
a  brick  kitchen  standing  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  house.  Orange-trees  in  gold-be- 
dropt  darkness  begirt  the  white  verandah.  In 
the  garden  were  standard  peach-trees,  grape- 
vines, water-melons,  rock-melons,  pie-melons, 
pumpkins — an  abundance  of  vegetable  things 
pleasant  to  the  eye  and  taste.  A  bam  and 
other  farm  buildings  helped  to  form  the  home- 
stead. It  owned  natural  pasture,  paddocks 
of  artificial  grasses,  lucerne-paddocks,  wheat- 
paddockSi  maze-paddocks.  Poultry  pecked 
and  clucked,  pigs  grubbed  and  grunted  about, 
cows  and  bullocks  and  a  little  mob  of  horses 
might  be  seen.  Fish  could  be  caught  in  the 
river — at  any  rate,  at  itsmouth.  Enough  bush 
had  been  left  round  the  farm  to  furnish  as 
much  shooting  as  farmers  could  find  time  for. 
Altogether,  it  seemed  a  very  cosy  little  place, 
and  its  mistress  was  Helen  ;  still  the  darling 
of  her  father  and  brothers,  but  grown  up  into 
a -fine  young  woman  of  twent;y.  AU  traces  of 
illness  and  anxie^  had  vanished' from  her 
countenance. 

She  thought  at  times  of  Old  Bere — especi- 
ally of  the  green  churchyard  in  which  she  had 
been  so  half-happily  sad  as  she  sat  beside  her 
mother's  grav^  and  afterwards  felt  such  ex- 
cruciating fear;  but  her  terror,  though  she 
would  never  forget  it  as  long  as  she  lived,  no 
longer  pressed  upon  her  like  a  strangling  in- 
cubus, brooded  over  her  like  an  aU-darkeuing 
shadow. 

At  the  close  of  a  peaceful  Sunday  she  had 
gone  to  a  shed  to  look  after  a  young  calf  de- 
prived of  a  mother's  care,  just  as  long  ago 
she  had  nursed  the  little  lamb  at  Old  Bere, 
when  suddenly  she  heard  a  moan.  She  got  a 
light  and  looked  about. 

Lying  on  a  heap  of  hay  she  saw  a  man  whom 
she  instantly  recognised.  The  green  smock- 
frock  had  been  exchanged  for  a  belted  blue 
blouse,  the  corduroy  breeches  and  leather 
buskins  for  moleskin  trousers,  the  brown  hair 
was  grizzled,  and  there  was  a  bristly  beard  on 
the  sinister  face;  but  Helen  at  once  knew 
Grim  Jim.  He  did  not  know  her,  butbe^ed 
her  to  let  him  he  there  in  hiding,  and  to  give 
him  food  and  drink,  for  he  was  worn  out. 

He  was  an  assigned  servant,  he  said,  had 
been  transported  about  the  time  the  HdUns  , 
left  England,  and  had  taken  to  the  bush ;  the 
"  Cove "  and  troopers  were  after  him,  and 
had  nearly  run  him  down ;  a  flogging  that  1 
would  deprive  him  of  the  little  life  left  him 
would  be  his  punishment  if  he  should  be  j 
captured.  At  the  church  on 
yard  rails  Helen  had^litilg^ldiy: 
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that  morning,  the  clei^yman  had  taken  for 
his  text,  "  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been 
said,  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooUi.  But  I  say  unto  you  ....  Give 
to  him  that  asketh  thee,  and  from  him 
that  would  borrow  of  thee  turn  not  thou 
away.** 

Helen  knew  what  would  be  the  runaway's 
£iite  if  she  let  her  father  and  brothers  learn 


where  he  was,  and  so  she  kept  his  secret, 
effectually  concealed  him,  and  ministered  to 
his  wants  during  the  few  hours  his  life  still 
lingered  on.  The  three  men  whom  he  had 
exiled  started  when  they  heard  who  liad  died 
on  their  premises,  but  Oiey  bore  him  out  and 
buried  hmi  in  the  Bush ;  and  she  whose  child- 
hood he  had  so  crueUy  tormented  was  his 
only  mourner. 


SOME  CONTRASTS. 

Bt  the  "JOURNEYMAN  ENGINEER." 
III. — NEIGHBOURING. 


IT  is  a  common  saying  that  you  may  live 
a  lifetime  in  London  without  knowing 
who  your  next-door  neighbour  may  be ;  and 
no  doubt  there  is  much  social  londiness  and 
isolation  to  be  found  within  its  gates,  not- 
withstanding that  it  is  fAg  great,  the  rich,  the 
populous  city;  the  city  of  many  clubs,  and 
manifold  public  gatherings,  and  of  a  host  of 
other  things  apparently  affording  special  faci- 
lities for  general  social  intercourse  and  neigh- 
bourliness. But  though  the  saying  about  not 
knowing  your  next-door  neighbour  may  be 
broadly  true  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes, 
whose  circumstances  make  them  perfectly  in- 
dependent of  each  other  so  far  as  any  material 
neighbourly  kindness  is  concerned,  it  does 
not  apply  to  the  working  classes,  who  are 
nothing  if  not  neighbourly.  They  are  natur- 
ally disposed  to  be  so,  and  it  is  well  that 
such  is  the  case,  seeing  that  their  circum- 
stances make  "  neighbouring "  if  not  an  ab- 
solute necessity,  at  any  rate  a  highly  desirable 
and  beneficial  institution.  Though  they  may 
occasionally  assume  a  stand-off-ish  attitude 
towards  other  classes,  the  working  classes 
are  pre-eminently  social  among  themselves. 
There  are  no  more  generous  or  willing  ob- 
servers of  the  precept,  "  Be  ye  kind  one  to 
another,"  and  it  is  in  the  various  processes  of 
neighbouring  that  their  kindness  to  each 
other  is  prindpally  and  most  practically 
shown. 

The  phases  of  social  life  that  go  to  make 
up  the  institution  of  neighboiuing  pertain 
chiefly  to  the  womenkind  of  the  class,  though 
the  menkind  of  course  come  in  incidentally, 
and  occasionally  figure  as  principal  perform- 
eis.  Neighboiuing  friendships  and  acquaint- 
ances are  soon  struck  up,  ceremony  being 
dispensed  with  in  this  matter.  Sometimes 
such  an  acquaintance  will  be  raade  almost 


before  the  parties  to  it  are  neighbours.  When 
a  working-class  family  is  removing  from  one 
residence  to  another,  it  is  the  wife  who  has  to 
superintend  operations,  and  though  the  house* 
hold  goods  and  belongings  to  be  moved  may 
be  a  comparatively  small  quantity,  the  "flit 
ting"  is  still  a  rather  trying  job  for  a  woman, 
especially  if — as  is  very  often  the  case — there 
are  three  or  four  young  children  to  be  taken 
care  of  in  the  exodus.  By  the  time  the  fur- 
niture has  been  got  into  the  new  house,  but 
is  still  lying  about  in  unpacked  confusion, 
the  mother  will  be  hot,  tired,  and  flustered, 
the  children  wild  and  fiuctious.  Seeing  this, 
some  good  dame — say  from  next  door  or 
over  the  way — who  had  been  through  similar 
scenes  herself,  and  is  influenced  by  the  fellow- 
feeling  that  makes  us  wondrous  kind,  steps 
forward  in  the  spirit  of  neighbouring.  She 
will  not  proffer  her  services,  that  she  would 
consider  a  useless  formality;  she  at  once 
brings  them  to  bear,  by  taking  possession  of 
the  children  and  bearing  them  into  her  house. 
Having  quietened  them  with  sugared  slices 
of  bread  and  butter,  or  something  else  of  that 
kind,  she  makes  a  good  cup  of  tea  for  the 
mother,  and  over  it  gives  her  any  advice  or 
information  she  can  concerning  the  new 
dwelling,  and  generally  plays  the  part  of  a 
friend  in  need,  and  in  doing  so  lays  the 
foundation  of  a  neighbouriy  friendship. 

There  are  many  points  forming  common 
ground  on  which  neighbourly  acquaintance 
may  be  easily  and  naturally  made.  Thus  the 
bulk  of  the  working  classes  of  the  metropolis 
consists  of  men  who,  with  their  families,  have 
come  from  the  provinces  or  the  sister  king- 
doms, and  though  they  may  have  been  more 
prosperous  in  liondon  than  they  would  ever 
have  been  in  their  native  towns  or  villages, 
they  always  retain  a  kindlj^i^^^|Ction  of 
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the  latter  places,  and  speak  of  them  as  home^ 
and  the  discovery  by  one  woman  that  another 
living  near  to  her  comes  from  home,  is  a  sure 
prelude  to  their  getting  upon  "neighbouring" 
terms.  The  facts  of  husbands  being  of  the 
same  trade,  or  working  in  the  same  shop,  are 
also  a  frequent  groundwork  of  neighbourly 
acquaintance ;  and  many  such  acquaintances 
are  made  through  the  children  of  families 
first  making  friends  at  school  or  play.  Then 
there  are  the  more  strictly  domestic  facilities, 
or  perhaps  we  should  say  necessities,  to  the 
same  end;  the  wash-house,  drying-ground, 
back-yard,  or  other  such  "  offices  "  common 
to  a  number  of  families,  who  can  only  use 
them  profitably  or  comfortably  in  common  by 
being  on  a  neighbourly  footing.  Where  no 
such  opportunities  as  these  offer^  special 
opportunity  is  made ;  for  the  working  classes, 
as  we  have  said,  are  of  an  essentially  neigh- 
bourly spirit,  and  nature  will  out.  A  woman 
of  the  class  would  as  soon  think  of  turning 
her  washing-tub  into  a  residence  for  herself 
li  la  Diogenes,  as  of  living  a  lifetime  next  door 
to  a  person  without  knowing  who  they  might 
be ;  without,  if  need  be,  asking  who  they 
were.  Nor  would  this  be  owing  solely  to 
feminine  curiosity,  though  that  feeling  would 
doubtless  have  a  conaderable  share  m  the 
matter.  There  would  be  a  genume  and  dis- 
interested anxiety  lest  the  next-door  imknown 
— supposing  there  was  such  a  person — should 
be  lot  unaided  in  such  times  of  trouble  and 
sickness  as  the  good  offices  of  "neighbouring" 
are  most  and  best  shown  in.  At  the  idea  of 
not  knowing  her  next-door  neighbour,  such  a 
woman  as  we  have  in  our  mind's  eye  would 
exclaim,  "  Why,  bless  your  heart,  I  couldn't 
rest  in  my  bed  at  night  if  I  thought  I  was 
living  year  after  year  next  door  to  a  body  who 
might  be  ill  or  dying  or  in  want,  or  trouble  of 
mind,  and  me  not  know  them  well  enough  to 
be  able  to  pass  my '  How  arc  you  ? '  or  *  What 
can  I  do  foryou  ? ' "  And  the  same  good  dame, 
taking  her  as  a  representative  personage, 
would  regard  as  uncanny  any  one  who  re- 
jected or  held  aloof  from  neighbourly  ad-  ■ 
vances. 

The  cups  that  cheer,  but  not  inebriate, 
have,  from  the  use  and  wont  of  custom,  come 
to  be  regarded  as  the  orthodox  appliances 
for  the  bringing  about  of  fore-gatherings  of 
women  who  are  already  on  neighbouring 
terms,  or  are  on  neighbouring  purposes  bent 
In  neighbouring  circles  the  cup  of  tea  is  to 
those  bidding  or  bidden  to  it  as  is  the  bread 
and  salt  between  the  Arab  and  his  guest  It 
is  the  bond  and  pledge  of  amity  and  hospitality, 
as  well  as  the  soothing  and  refreshing  accom- 


paniment and  incentive  to  general  conversa- 
tion. "  Come  to  tea  "  is  the  most  neighbourly, 
as  well  as  the  most  frequent,  of  neighbourly 
in^tations,and  these  private  tea-meetings  are 
regarded  by  the  parties  to  them  atuiyrate 
as  constituting  a  veiy  pleasant  social  institu- 
tion. Sometimes  they  are  a  cosy  little  affair 
of  two;  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  somewhat 
larger,  running  from  three  to  half-a-dozen, 
care  being  taken,  however,  that  those  invited 
are  a  set,  so  that  their  talk  may  be  in  common. 
If,  however,  it  should  happen  that  a  lady 
friend  should  "drop  in  promiscuous,"  she 
also  is  immediately  bidden  to  "  stay  tea,"  as 
it  is  a  fimdamental  principle  of  the  institution 
that  mere  tea-table  cliquism  must  give  -wzj  to 
"  neighbouring  "-ism.  "  And  bring  your  work 
wiUi  you  "  is  a  stock  addition  to  the  invita- 
tion to  tea,  and  work  in  the  shape  of  knitting 
or  sewing  is  brought ;  but  as  a  general  rule  it 
might  as  well  be  left  at  home  for  any  progress 
that  is  made  with  it  Talk  and  work  may  be 
done  together,  and  the  ladies  would  fain  have 
you  believe  that  at  their  little  tea-meetings 
needles  and  tongues  are  plied  simultaneously ; 
but  talk,  not  work,  is  the  object  of  the  gather- 
ings, all  feminine  pretences  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding ;  and  of  talk  there  is  abun- 
dance and — within  a  certain  range  of  subjects 
— ^variety. 

^  The  women  being  the  actual  and  respon- 
sible working  managers  of  the  family  income, 
the  chiefs  of  the  exchequer,  commissariat,  and 
clothing  departments  of  the  home  ministry, 
all  rolled  into  one,  their  talk  has  perhaps  a 
more  commercial  strain  than  would  be  the 
case  with  a  similar  gathering  of  ladies  in  the 
better-off  classes  of  society.  The  high  prices 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  form  the  subject  of 
a  constant  song  of  lamentation,  the  stock 
burdens  of  which  are  that  they  (the  good 
dames  in  tea-party  assembled)  do  not  know 
what  things  are  coming  to  nowadays ;  and 
that  a  sovereign  does  not  go  near  so  far  now 
as  it  used  to  do.  The  cost  of  living  in  all 
its  more  important  branches  is  discussed,  and 
notes  compared  as  to  what  each  individual 
may  be  paying  per  loaf,  or  pound,  or  hun- 
dredweight for  bread,  meat,  or  coals ;  and  if, 
on  this  comparison,  it  is  found  that  any 
tradesman  has  been  charging  more  than  what 
seems  to  be  the  market  rate,  he  is  roundly 
denounced,  while  any  lady  who  is  found  to 
have  effected  a  saving  by  her  skill  in  bargain- 
hunting  is  duly  applauded.    Of  course,  in 
this  connection,  that  greatest  subject  of  ladies' 
talk,  dress,  comes  in  for  full  discussion.  Mn- 
Jones  having  on  a  new  bonnefe-which  toe, 
others  pronounce  "a  &Birgdtdiibg,vpidd@ 
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relate  at  length,  and  witii  numerous  "saysl's" 
and  "  says  she's/'  how  many  and  what  kind 
of  other  bonnets  she  tried  on  before  deciding 
upon  the  one  she  took,  how  much  was  in 
the  first  place  asked  for  this  one,  and  what 
price  she  finally  paid  for  it  after  a  doughty 
"beating-down"  encounter  with  the  sales- 
woman. Mrs.  Smith  has  something  to  say 
anent  the  bargains  to  be  had  at  a  "  selling- 
oS"  at  which  she  has  been  making  purchases 
at  sacrificial  prices.  Another  lady  holds 
forth  upon  the  immorality  of  trade,  as  ex- 
ampled  in  a  selling-ofi  bargain  that  she  had 
been  induced  to  invest  in,  and  which  bad 
turned  out  to  be  a  particulaiiy  hard  bai^n ; 
an  almost  worthless  imitation  of  the  thing  it 
had  been  represented  to  be,  and  not  value 
for  a  tithe  of  the  (supposedly)  sacrificial  price 
that  had  been  paid  for  it.  The  hostess  is 
enthusiastic  in  commendation  of  a  dress- 
piece,  on  which  she  has  "  paid  something 
off"  to  secure  it  till  such  times  as  she  shall 
be  able  to  buy  it  outright;  while  yet  another 
of  her  guests  solicits  opinion  and  advice 
upon  the  subject  of  having  the  dress,  which 
at  present  ranks  as  her  Sunday  one,  dyed, 
turned,  and  made  up  again  as  second-best. 

There  is  geaendly  a  little  talk,  too,  on 
workshop  mattera,  as  they  affect  the  do- 
mestic. The  prospects  of  trade  being  brisk 
or  slack,  of  a  threatened  reduction  in  wages 
taking  place,  or  a  demand  for  an  advance  in 
wages  being  successful,  of  strike  or  no  strike 
in  connection  with  this  or  that  trade  move- 
ment— prospects  in  relation  to  such  things  as 
these  are  discussed,  freely,  anxiously,  and 
often  with  much  more  of  shrewdness  and  of 
knowledge  of  the  subject  than  might  be 
generally  supposed.  Husbands  are  another 
subject  brought  before  the  tea-table  tribunal, 
fhe  husbands  of  the  members  of  the  tribunal 
are  of  course  all  very  good  fellows  in  a 
general  way;  still  they  are  not  quite  perfect; 
each  one  has  some  smgle  fault,  in  speaking 
of  which  the  wife  feels  herself  justified  in 
assuming  more  or  less  of  a  tone  of  lamenta- 
tion. One  won't  do  anything  about  the 
house,  not  even  drive  a  nail  in;  another, 
when  he  is  at  home,  will  setUe  himself  down 
with  his  book  or  paper,  and  never  throw  a 
word  at  a  body,  and  consider  himself  ag- 
grieved if  a  body  throws  a  word  at  him. 
One  spoils  the  children,  and  another  is  too 
severe  with  tliem  ;  a  third  will  smoke  in  the 
parlour,  and  answers  "bother"  when  remon- 
strated with ;  while  a  fourth  won't  be  careful 
about  his  clothes,  say  what  one  will  to  him. 
Jt^cse,  however,  are  only  voted  tiresome; 
out  some  have  faults  that  are  more  than 


merely  tiresome;  such  ^olts,  for  instance, 
as  stopping  late,  and  spending  too  much  at 
their  clubs,*  or  being  given  to  take  "a  drop 
too  much." 

And  what  of  the  proverbial  "  tea  and 
scandal  ?"  might  be  asked,  were  that  head  of 
the  subject  left  untouched.  Well,  there  is  a 
little  feminine  scandal  talked  too,  for  tliere 
are  working-class  as  well  as  other  class  Lady 
Sneerwells  and  Mrs.  Candours.  Ladies  who 
are  nothing  if  not  censorious,  and  are  given 
to  telling — ^in  confidence,  of  course,  and  with 
the  best  of  intentions — condemnatory  stories 
of  the  *'  they  say"  order.  Absent  friends  are 
criticized,  are  pronounced  to  be  "low,"  or 
stuck  up,  shabby  dressing  or  over-dressing, 
ill-tempered,  incapable  in  the  matter  of  do- 
mesric  management,  and  generally  "no  better 
than  they  should  be  "  in  a  varie^  of  ways. 
But  there  is  less  of  "  this  sort  of  thing  "  than 
might  be  supposed,  less  probably  than  there 
would  be  at  a  similar  gathering  in  other  ranks 
of  life ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  as  we  have 
pointed  out,  there  are  a  variety  of  other  and 
more  generally  interesting  topics-  to  be  dis- 
cussed ;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  time  of 
a  "  neighbouring "  tea-party  gathering  is 
strictly  limited,  espedally  since  the  institu- 
titm  of  the  nine  hours  working  day.  The 
women  cannot  go  out  till  the  after-dinner 
clearing-up  has  been  got  through,  and  they 
musi  be  home  again  in  time  to  prepare  their 
husbands'  tea,  for  the  tea-drinkmg  phase  of 
neighbouring  at  least  must  give  way  to  the 
convenience  of  the  bread-winner. 

But  there  are  phases  of  neighbouring  in 
connection  with  which  a  wife  will  not  hesitate 
to  put  the  inmates  of  her  own  home  to  some 
greater  or  lesser  degree  of  inconvenience; 
and  her  husband  submit  to  it,  we  will  not  say 
cheerfully,  as  that  word  is  scarcely  applicable 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  but  quietly, 
and  regretting  not  the  passing  inconvenience 
to  himself  but  the  causes  of  it.  There  are 
phases  of  this  practice  of  neighbouring  that 
go  to  the  heart,  that  ennoble  what  on  the 
surface  or  to  outsiders  might  seem  a  frivolous 
institution,  and  far  outweigh  in  good  any 
little  touches  of  evil  that  may  be  mingled 
with  some  of  the  lighter  phases  of  the  thing. 
None  save  those  within  their  ranks  can  know 
how  kind  the  working  classes  are  to  each 


*  Trade  ud  benefit  cliibi  are  here  meant.  Tbty  are,  u  a 
rule,  held  ia  public-honiet,  a  ciicumMuice  that  la  practice 
is  undoubtedljr  detriraeotal  to  the  members,  wlio.  wliaiever 
may  be  tbe  wntten  lawi  of  tbeir  aocieties,  are,  nnoer  an  un- 
written but  powertvllr  operative  law,  expected  to  ^end  tome- 
thicg  "foe  the  good  of  the  house,"  and  expenditure  for  the 

S;ooa  of  the  pablic-houw  ia  certainlr  not  for  the  food  of  the 
amilT  home ;  and  wives  bave  often  but  too  good  reason 
complain  of  it.  / 
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other  in  times  of  sickness  and  trouble,  how 
much  of  neighbourly  help  and  sympathy  is 
forthcoming  at  such  times,  and  how  delicately, 
understandingly,  and  disinterestedly  it  is 
given.  Has  a  mother  a  little  one  ill?  her 
neighbour  will  share  the  sick-bed  watch  with 
her,  so  that  she,  weary  and  worn  with  her  own 
watching,  may  sleep,  soothed  by  the  know- 
ledge that  her  child  will  still  be  tenderly 
guarded.  Should  the  littie  sufferer  be  very 
ill  indeed,  sick  nigh  unto  death,  so  that  the 
mother,  strong  in  her  mother's  love,  will  not 
let  any  share  the  watch  which  she  makes  holy, 
will  not  leave  her  darling's  bedside  day  or 
night,  then  her  neighbours  will  quietly  take 
her  household  work  upon  themselves,  so  that 
she  shall  at  least  be  as  little  distracted  as  may 
be  in  carrying  out  the  sad  duty  that  has  fallen 
upon  her.  And  should  it  came  that  the 
Lord  of  Paradise  takes  the  little  human 
flower  to  himself, 

"  To  bind  it  in  hit  alieavet," 

they  will  condole  with  the  bereaved  mother, 
as  only  such  friends  and  neighbours — ^mothers 
themselves  for  the  most  part — can.  They 
will  sorrow  with  her  in  her  human  sorrow, 
but  they  will  also  comfort  her  by  reminding 
her  of  the  consolations  that  are  divine — that 
her  little  one  has  but  gone  before  to  the 
better  land,  and  that  the  flower  whose  roots 
were  in  her  heart,  which  she  has  given  up  in 
tears  and  pain,  she  will  meet  again  blooming 
immortal 

"  In  the  fietil*  of  licht  abom." 

If  it  is  a  husband  and  father  that  is  hud  up, 

the  same  neighbourly  kindness  is  displayed 
in  slightly  varying  forms.  If  quiet  is  required, 
one  nei^bour  will  take  the  children  and 
manage  them  along  with  her  own,  another 
will  insist  iipon  carrying  off  the  washing,  and 
others  attend  to  the  tidying  up  of  the  house, 
cooking,  and  so  forth,  not  only  with  a  view 
to  leaving  the  wife  as  free  as  possible 
to  nurse,  but  also  to  avoid  fidgeting  the 
patient,  men  being  held  to  be  far  more 
fidgety  and  initable  in  sickness  than  wo- 
men. At  such  a  time  as  this  the  wife 
cannot  o£  course  go  out  to  tea,  but  she 
is  strictly  forbidden,  under  the  penalty  of  a 
"  good  blowing  up,"  to  be  at  the  trouble  of 
making  tea  for  herself,  the  only  question 
being  which  of  some  half-dozen  neighbours 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  sending  her  in  a 
cup  when  they  are  preparing  their  own ; 
while  at  dinner  time  there  is  sure  to  arrive 
sundry  such  tit-bit$  as  neighbourly  tables 
afford,  accompanied  by  kindly  messages. 
Where  it  is  the  husband  that  is  ill,  the  men 


too  take  part  in  the  neighbouring,  supposing, 
that  is,  that  the  sick  man  is  not  loo  ill  to  be 
seen.  They  will  drop  in  of  an  evening  after 
work,  to  have  a  chat  with  their  sick  mate, 
and  cheer  him  up  a  bit.  They  bear  the 
kindly  messages  of  other  mates  who  do  not 
happen  to  be  also  neighbours,  and  tell  the 
workshop  news  of  the  day ;  and  having  I 
lightened  an  hour  or  two  by  conversation  on 
subjects  in  which  the  invalid  takes  an  interest, 
take  their  leave  with  warm  wishes  for  his 
recovery. 

When  it  is  the  women,  the  wives  and 
mothers,  that  are  ill,  neighbourly  kindness,  it  | 
need  hardly  be  said,  comes  out  strong.  They 
mil  nurse  each  other,  if  need  be,  and  even  > 
where  hired  nurses  are  employed  neighbourly  I 
watchfulness  and  supervision  are  still  to  the  | 
fore,  either  to  prevent  or  remedy  any  neglect.  , 
In  all  cases  of  serious  illness  in  a  house  it  is 
a  standard  bstruction  from  next-door  neigh- 
bours, "If  either  by  day  or  night  you  want 
anything  you  think  we  can  possibly  do,  knock 
through  the  wall,  and  we  will  be  with  you 
immediately."    It  is  known  that  this  offer  of 
service  is  no  mere  conventionality,  but  is 
sincerely  meant,  and  there  is  no  hesitation  in 
acting  upon  it,  and,  thanks  to  this  genuine 
spirit  ol  neighbourliness,  a  working-class  man  ' 
or  woman  can  in  time  of  sickness  lie  down 
at  night,  knowing  that  their  knock  on  the 
party-wall  of  their  bedroom  will  bring  them 
more  certain  and  more  kindly  help  than 
would  probably  be  forthcoming  at  the  ring  of 
the  ricli  man's  bell  for  his  servants. 

Nor  is  service  all  that  neighbourly  kind- 
ness gives,  in  the  times  of  distress  that  come 
of  sickness,  death,  or  other  troubles;  they 
will  give  of  their  substance  also,  or  of  the 
shelter  of  their  roofs.  If  a  woman  is  left  a 
widow,  those  who  have  been  upon  neigh- 
bouring terms  with  her  will  "  stand  by  "  her 
and  her  children  till  she  has  time  to  "  look 
round if  a  man  loses  his  wife,  those  who 
have  been  the  neighbours  of  that  wile  will 
"see  to"  his  household,  till  he  can  make 
arrangements  for  the  future;  while  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  those  who  have  been 
the  neighbours  of  its  parents,  to  adopt  an 
orphan«i  child  and  bnng  it  up  with  their 
own,  rather  thjui  see  it  thrown  upon  the  cold 
charity  of  the  world. 

And  while  those  of  a  neighbouring  circle 
sorrow  with  each  other  in  their  sorrows,  they 
rejoice  with  each  other  in  their  rejoicings. 
Neighbours  are  bidden  to  christening  and 
marriage-feasts  as  a  thing  of  course,  and  they 
are  guests  that  well  become  the  table  on  such 
occasions,  for  noneD]^e&%A^©<S°''^ 
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waimly  interested  either  in  the  "litfle  stran- 
ger," or  in  the  courting  couple,  who  have 
now  been  made  one,  and  none  will  more 
sincerely  wish  them  well  in  the  future. 
Neighbours  also,  as  well  as  shopmates,  are 
bidden  to  the  special  family  demonstrations, 
which  celebrate  the  coming  of  age,  so  to 
speak,  of  a  son  of  the  house — the  completion 
of  his  apprenticeship  that  is,  his  arrival  at  the 
period  of  joumeymanhood,  when  he  comes 
formally  into  the  possession  of  the  trade 
which  is  his  estate  and  fortune.  This  is  one 
of  the  great  events  in  the  lives  of  both 
parents  and  son,  and  in  celebrating  it  they 
like  to  see  around  them  a  goodly  gathering 
of  friends  and  neighbours.  To  this  assembly 
come  the  leading  hand,  the  trade  father,  so 
to  speak,  under  whom  the  young  fellow  has 
served  his  time,  his  bench-mates,  the  more 
intimate  of  his  fellow-apprentices,  and,  as  we 
have  said,  the  neighbours  of  his  parents ;  all 
full  of  kindly  good  wishes  for  those  chiefly 
concerned.  There  is  a  plain  little  supper — 
say,  leg  of  mutton  and  trimmings — and  after 
supper  a  little  speech-making.  The  leading 
hand,  in  proposing  success  to  the  young 
journeyman,  and  wishing  that  he  may  al- 
ways have  work  to  do,  and  health  to  be 
able  to  do  it,  speaks  of  his  having  been  a 
good  boy  during  his  "  seven  long  years,"  or 
if  he  had  not  always  been  all  that  could  be 
desired  in  this  respect,  his  late  mentor  touches 
but  lightly  upon  faiis  fkults,  and  that  only  with 
a  view  to  suggesting  amendments  with  regard 
to  them.  His  bench-mates  also  say  a  word 
or  two  of  a  nature  calculated  to  gratify  his 
parents ;  while  this  sort  of  speech-making  not 
being  in  the  feminine  way,  his  mother's  neigh- 
bours look  their  neighbourly  good  wishes. 
The  young  fellow  is  too  agitated  to  "return 
thanks  "  in  any  save  very  stammering  fashion, 
the  father,  too,  gets  "flustered,"  while  the 
mother  probably  breaks  down  altogether, 
though  her  tears  are  toirs  of  pride  and  joy. 

In  the  same  way,  if  a  son  or  daughter  who 
has  been  out  in  the  world  fighting  their  own 
battle  visits  the  paternal  home  again,  having 
prospered,  neighbours  will  rejoice  with  the 
parents ;  while  if  they  return — as  sometimes 
happens — beaten  and  broken  in  the  fight, 
their  warmest  sympathy  and  consolation,  and 
if  need  be  help,  is  equally  ready. 

Of  course,  neighbouring  has  its  contrast 
side — like  other  institutions  good  in  the 
main,  it  has  possibilities  of  evil  associated 
with  it ;  it  can  be  and  is  abused  as  well  as 
used.  Sometimes  there  is  too  much  neigh- 
bouring in  the  mere  gossiping  sense.  Lady 
Sneerwell  and  Mrs.  Candour  may  be  found 


passing  best  part  of  their  time  in  each  other's 
houses,  or  seen  constantly  "laying  their  heads 
together"  in  a  manner  that  bodes  ill  for  the 
reputations  of  neighbours — a  manner  that 
causes  the  wiser  lookers-on  to  observe  with  a 
significant  shrug,  "  Wait  till  they  quarrel."  In 
the  end  they  always  do  quarrel,  and  then  the 
grand  secrets  are  made  public  in  the  course 
of  the  recrimination  that  ensues.  Lady 
Sneerwell  tells  what  Mrs.  Candour  has  said 
about  Mrs.  Jones,  while  Mrs.  Candour  re- 
peats the  insinuations  which  her  ladyship  has 
made  against  Mrs.  Brown;  and  then,  to  clear 
themselves,  each  asserts  that  Mrs.  Smith  or 
Mrs.  Robinson  told  them  so,  the  result  being 
that  a  whole  circle  of  acquaintances  are  pro- 
bably  set  by  the  ears  for  a  time.  Mrs.  Busy- 
body, too — a  connection  of  the  Sneerwells 
and  Candours — ^under  the  guise  of  neigh- 
bouring, goes  from  house  to  house  minding 
other  people's  business  rather  than  her  own, 
and  Ultimately  making  mischief  by  her  tale- 
bearing. Again,  there  is  Mrs.  Idle  and  Mrs. 
Careless,  who,  though  no  scandal-mongers, 
are  constantly  running  in  and  out  each  other's 
houses,  and,  under  the  plea  of  neighbouring, 
neglecting  their  home  duties. 

Worse  than  this,  than  these,  than  all,  last 
and  worst  of  the  contrasts  to  the  better  phases 
of  neighbouring  of  which  we  have  spoken,  is 
the  neighbouring  of  Mesdames  Tipple  and 
Sip ;  neighbouring  in  which  a  chief  bond  of 
union  is  drinking  and  a  love  of  drink.  Neigh- 
bouring which  begins  perhaps  with  an  inter- 
change of  "  market  glasses,"  and  ^oes  on  to 
morning  dr^ns,  afternoon  sips,  evenmg  drops, 
and  bed-time  "night-caps."  Neighbouring 
wherein  the  courtesies  consist  in  joint-stock 
dealings  with  respect  to  the  gin  bottle,  or 
mutual  accommodation  in  the  pawning  and 
selling  and  underhand  scheming  to  which 
drink  soon  reduces  a  working  man's  wife.  In 
this  case  even  the  cup  which  alone  wouid 
cheer  is  made  also  a  cup  vihkihdoes  inebriate, 
is  degraded  and  turned  into  an  instrument  of 
drunkenness  by  being  strongly  "  laced  "  with 
ardent  spirits.  Such  neighboiuing  as  this  is 
ever  a  bitter  curse  instead  of  a  blessing  \  and 
Toe  be  to  any  up  to  that  time  sobs  ^oung  wife 
vbo  once  allows  herself  to  be  fairly  drawn 
iato  the  vortex  of  a  neighbouring  set  whose 
bond  of  community  is  drinking.  Woe  too, 
cire  woe  indeed,  is  to  the  husband  who  finds 
that  he  has  got  a  drunken  woman  for  a  wife. 
His  home  is  made  comfortless  and  miserable, 
he  and  his  children  are  neglected  and  their 
happiness  destroyed,  and  he  feels  shamed  and 
kumiliated  before  his  fellow-men,  even  though 
he  may  know  that  for  him  they  have 
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sincerest  pity.  But  too  often  he  is  driven  by 
his  misery  to  seek  refuge  in  the  accursed  thing 
that  has  caused  it ;  while  the  strength  of  mind 
which  is  sufficient  to  resist  this  temptation 
will  be  sorely  taxed  to  bear  the  physical  dis- 
tress and  discomfort  and  mental  suffering  to 
which  the  drinking  of  his  wife  will  subject 
him.  Homes  as  well  as  souls  are  destroyed 
by  drink,  and  more  speedily  and  irretrievably 
when  it  is  women  who  are  the  slaves  to  it. 

Then  comes  that  most  ticklish  phase  of 
neighbouring — borrowing  and  lending,  A 
woman  may  unexpectedly  run  out  of  some 
article  of  provision,  or  want,  for  once  in  a 
way,  to  use  some  household  utensil  which 
she  has  not ;  and  there  are  occasionally 
times  when  the  loan  of  a  little  money  will  be 
of  the  utmost  service  to  a  family ;  and  to  re- 
fuse to  lend  to  a  neighbour  under  such  cir- 
cumstances is  held  to  be  churlish.  Of  this 
some  women,  it  must  be  confessed,  take  an 
uniair  advantage,  making  themselves  a  mere 
pest  and  tax  upon  others  who  find  it  difficult 
to  say  no,  or  are  fearful  of  being  thought  un- 
neighbourly. They  borrow,  not  occasionally, 
but  habitually,  daily  and  hourly,  and  their 
calls  are  not  more  frequent  than  varied.  All 


is  fish  that  comes  to  the  net  of  these  cormo- 
rant borrowers— a  basin  of  flour,  a  cup  of 
sugar,  a  loaf,  a  bit  of  butter,  a  bundle  of  fire- 
wood, a  box  of  matches,  and  so  on  up  to 
money  or  clothes.  With  them  the  borrowing 
is  all  on  one  side ;  they  have  nothing,  or  wiU 
profess  to  have  nothing  to  lend  in  return; 
while  as  regards  the  smaller  matters,  at  any 
rate,  they  do  not  repay  what  is  lent  them ; 
and  though  they  may  send  back  such  things 
as  saucepans  and  washtubs,  knowing  that  their 
owners  must  have  them  to  use  in  their  turns, 
they  really  constitute  themselves  partners  in 
the  articles  by  sending  for  them  whenever 
they  want  them.  Such  women,  it  will  be 
easily  understood,  frequently  get  their  too- 
good-natured  victims  into  trouble  with  their 
husbands,  and  bring  discredit  upon  the  ndgb- 
bouring,  under  cover  of  which  they  make  their 
attacks. 

Those,  however,  who  abuse  the  institution 
of  neighbouring  are  comparatively  rare,  when 
we  consider  the  vast  number  that  goes  to 
make  up  the  working-classes.  The  bulk  of 
them  use  it  wisely  and  well,  as  we  think  we 
have  shown,  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  love  and 
charity,  and  with  good  r^ults. 
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IN  the  year  1840,  a  little  boy  of  eight 
might  have  been  seen  running  along  a 
London  street,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and 
now  and  then  stopping  eagerly  to  ask  a 
passer-by  a  question.  His  Scotch  tongue 
does  not  help  him.  But  he  is  resolute  in 
what  seems  a  hopeless  quest,  and  does  not 
give  over  because  of  one  or  two  rebuffii.  At 
length  one  man  listens  to  him  patiently,  and 
questions  him  with  care ;  the  joyful  result 
being  that  he  is  directed  to  the  place  of 
which  he  is  in  search.  It  is  a  doctor's  house. 
Both  father  and  mother  —  who  had  only 
recently  come  to  the  great  city  from  Aber- 
deen, and  are  consequently  strangers — have 
^en  ill  of  fever;  the  one  servant  girl  has 
run  off  in  terror,  and  the  boy  is  seeking  to 
find  the  doctor  who  had  been  at  the  house 
before,  though  he  does  not  so  much  as 'know 
his  name.  He  returns  successfully,  however  ; 
the  parents  are  prescribed  for,  but  the  boy 
himself  is  next  taken  ill,  and,  only  after 
terrible  trials,  do  the  little  family,  minus 
the  savings  they  had  taken  Londonward  with 
them,  retum  to  their  native  place.  This  in- 
cident of  the  search  for  the  doctor  indicates  a 
great  amount  of  seriousness  and  resolution 


in  a  mere  child,  and  no  doubt  the  recollection 
of  it  had  also  its  own  effect.  At  all  events, 
bis  after  life  was  so  wholly  in  keeping  with  it 
— 90  fliU  of  quiet  self-help,  self-coiisecratioD, 
and  high  regard  for  the  good  of  others— that 
we  are  quite  sure  our  refers  will  not  grudge 
us  the  space  for  a  short  outline  of  the  life  of 
Dr.  William  Elmslie,  which  we  are  enabled 
to  draw  from  a  very  interesting  volume 
recently  published.* 

His  father  was  a  shoemaker,  and  on  his 
retum  from  London  after  that  unfortunate 
fever  seems  to  have  so  wholly  lost  heart,  that, 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  put  the  boy  to 
school,  he  insisted  on  his  being  set  down 
beside  him,  while  still  only  nine,  to  learn  his 
trade.  The  mother,  however,  saw  in  her  boy 
some  promise  of  talent,  and  encouraged  him 
so  far  as  she  could  in  his  aspirations  after 
learning.  "  She  often  read  aloud  to  him,  and 
got  others  to  read,  and  in  the  evenings  young 
friends  frequently  gave  him  a  share  of  what 
they  were  picking  up  at  school"   But  he 
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was  determined  that  he  would  not  disappoint 
his  father's  hopes,  and  soon  became  so  expert 
at  his  craft  that  "  he  was  able  to  turn  out  a 
greater  quantity  of  first-rate  work,  in  a  given 
time,  than  almost  any  competitor."  Gradually 
he  tlius  secured  not  only  a  little  leisure,  but  a 
little  money,  wherewith  to  purchase  books  or 
borrow  them ;  and  the  more  he  read,  the  more 
strengthened  he  became  in  the  resolve  to 
get  through  a  course  at  college.  In  1848  he 
was  successful  in  being  entered  as  a  pupil  at 
the  Grammar  School  of  Aberdeen  under  that 


Arnold  of  the  north,  Dr.  Melvin,  of  whom, 
like  so  many  others,  he  never  ceased  to  think 
but  with  gratitude  and  reverence.  Here  he 
attended  for  four  sessions,  all  the  time  help- 
ing his  father  in  his  work.  "  He  used  to  fix 
his  book  in  the  '  clambs '  (an  instrument  em- 
ployed for  holding  the  leather),  and  placing 
these  conveniently  in  front  of  him,  he  learned 
to  pick  up  right  quickly  a  sentence  from 
Zumpt,  or  a  line  from  Homer,  or  any  other 
book,  and  thus  he  stitched  and  studied  for 
long  weary  years.'' 


Dr.  WUlUin  Elnulie. 


In  November,  1853,  he  became  a  student 
of  King's  College,  Aberdeen.  But  it  must 
not  be  supposed  he  was  yet  free  from  arduous 
labour  for  bread.  His  father  grew  feebler, 
and  the  more  responsibility  fell  on  him  to 
provide  for  the  household.  A  companion  of 
these  days  tells  us : — 

"William's  work  was  harder  than  mine,  for  his 
lather's  failing  health  and  eyesight  made  him  now 
more  and  more  dependent  on  his  son's  exertions.  On 
this  accomit  he  undertook  an  engagement  to  teach  in 

I  A  school  in  Aberdeen,  and  he       also  several  private 

I      IV.  N.S. 


pnpils.  "Wt  were  students  of  the  same  year,  and  I 
shared  the  room  with  him  in  his  parent's  bouse.  "We 
both  worked  hard.  It  was  no  unusual  thing  for  us  to 
restrict  ourselves  to  five  hours'  sleep.  We  engaged  a 
watchman  to  waken  us  at  three  o'clock  every  morning, 
and  we  took  it  in  turns  to  rise  first,  kindle  the  fire  and 
boil  the  coffee,  which  Mrs.  Elmalie  had  made  ready 
the  night  before." 

In  spite  of  the  varied  drawbacks  of  the 
position  and  attacks  of  ill  health  brought 
on  by  severe  application,  he  was  so  suc- 
'  cessful  in  his   studies  that  "  before  he 
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had  reached  the  end  of  his  Arts'  course  he 
had  gained  five  prizes  in  various  classes." 
Aspiration  and  a  sense  of  duty  seem  recon- 
ciled in  this  young  worker;  he  will  mark  out 
a  course  for  himself,  but  without  doing  despite 
to  the  claims  of  those  near  to  him.  Perhaps 
this  would  not  have  been  possible  if,  along 
with  all,  there  hjd  not  gone  the  elevating 
and  hallowing  influences  of  religion.  Each 
morning  the  young,  toilsome  students  knelt 
down  together  ai\d  besought  God*s  blessing 
on  the  day  and  its  work ;  and  though,  in 
moments  of  illness,  doubts  sometimes  visited 
Elroslie,  they  never  long  abode  with  him. 

Having  taken  his  degree  in  arts,  William 
ElmsUe  went  to  Italy  as  a  tutor,  and  thus  saw 
a  little  of  the  world,  taking  now  and  then  the 
English  service  for  friends  whom  he  made  in 
his  travels.  His  intention  up  till  this  time 
had  been  to  study  for  the  ministry,  and  on 
his  return  he  competed  for  and  won  a  bur- 
sary, which  enabled  him  to  enter  the  Free 
Church  Divinity  College.  But  during  this  first 
session  there  his  attention  was  ^rawn  to  the 
mission-field,  and  a  consideration^  of  the 
place  which  healing  had  held  in  the  planting 
of  Christianity,  led  him  to  resolve  to  become 
a  medical  missionary.  This  seemed  merely 
courting  difficulties,  and  so  some  of  his  best 
firiends  viewed  it : — 

"  To  face  four  years  of  study,  with  winter  and  sum- 
ma-  courses,  besides  the  heavy  expense  of  a  medical 
educadoD,  seemed  madness  to  his  friaids,  and  they 
vehemently  opposed  him  in  his  res<4ution ;  but  hitherto 
1  the  Lord  had  helped  him,  and  to  be  a  worlonan 
I  thoroughty  famished  for  the  Itlatfer's  service  seemed 
to  him  worth  any  amcmnt  of  effort  and  self-denial. 
Accordingly  he  braced  himself  up  to  his  work.  Again 
he  taught  in  the  academy,  received  private  pupils, 
I  stitched  the  '  uppers '  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  pored 
I  over  his  books.   Sixteen  hours  of  work  daily  was  the 
I  rule  in  those  busy  years,  study  was  a  relaxation  rather 
I  than  anything  else.   Long-continoed  custom  had  be- 
!  gotten  a  love  for  it,  and  obstadet  seemed  to  add  a 
j  certain  zest  to  his  pursuit  of  kaovjedge.   But  during 
'  this  preparation  period  there  were  seasons  when  die 
I  cares  of  poverty  pressed  heavily ;  and  iaith,  hope,  and 
I  patience  leqnirea  to  be  in  fnUest  exercise." 

[     Thus,  in  face  of  difficulties  which  would 
have  prostrated  most  men,  he  managed  to  get 
^  to  the  last  year  of  his  medical  course,  and  the 
1  Medical  Missionary  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
■  having  already  relaxed  its  rule  and  given  hira, 
I  though  studying  in  another  city,  a  grant  in 
aid  of  j£i$,  he  came  south  to  be  an  inmate 
of  their  Home  in  the  Dispensary  ih  r86a. 
The  present  writer,  has  cause  to  look  grate- 
fully back  to  that  old  di$pensaxy  in  the  Cow- 
^te.   Dim  and  dingy,  and  far  from  brilliant 
m  itself,  yet  light  went  out  from  it,  and  often 
transfigured  the  moral  gloom  that  reigned 


aroimd.  He  had  friends  among  the  students 
of  certain  years  there,  and  has  accompanied 
them  sometimes  in  their  rounds  up  the  long, 
dark,  winding  stone  stairs,  where  aforetime 
gay  feet  only  trod,  trodden  only  now  by  the 
most  mean  and  miserable,  and  he  has  seen 
at  these  times  instances  of  tender  devotion  i 
and  quiet  and  homely  heroism,  such  as  in  his  ' 
mind  atone  for  nearly  all  the  recklessness  and 
vice  charged  against  medical  students  as  a 
class.  In  such  a  school  such  an  one  as  [ 
William  Elmslie  could  not  but  profit  and  we 
can  well  believe  that  in  the  "household 
violation  of  his  patients  he  soon  became  a 
great  favourite,"  no  less  than  with  the  class 
of  boys  whom  he  had  gathered  round  him 
from  the  lowest  quarters  for  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  whom  at  first  he  found  rather  un- 
ruly. Various  circumstances  led  to  his  re- 
maining an  extra  year  in  Edinburgh,  but  in 
August,  1864,  he  successfully  took  his  medical 
degrees  there ;  and  soon  afterwards,  notwith- 
standing that  he  was  a  Presbyterian,  he  was 
appointed  a  lay  agent  of  thfe  Chur~f.  Mis- 
sionary Society  at  Kashmir.  He  sailed  for 
India  in  the  ship  JPoonah  in  September,  1864, 
and  landed  at  Calcutta  on  the  aSth  October, 
having  got  a  glimpse  of  Egypt  and  of  Malta  ; 
m  voyage:  but  what  is  yet  better,  having 
ministered  spiritual  comfort  to  his  fellow- 
passengers,,  (specially  to  a  young  Dutch  lady, 
left  at  Malta  too  ill  to  go  farther. 

After  a  short  time  spent  at  Calcutta  with  ! 
,Mr.  Vaughan,  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  and  Dr.  Rpbson,  Free  Church  medi- 
cal missionary,  he  proceeded  to  Lahore,  where 
it  was  arranged  he.. should  remain  some  time  ■ 
before  proceeding  to.  Kashmir.    This  was 
advisable  botli  on  account  of  the  study  of : 
the  language,  and  the  fact  that,  for  a  certain  | 
portion  of  the  year,  the  missionaries  could 
not  remain  in  ICashmir.    He  immediately  [ 
took  a  class  in  Mr.  Forman's  school,  and 
busied  himself  in  other  Christian  works.  He 
writes  home  to  his  mother  : — 

'*  How  I  long  to  see  hijls  j   This  country  of  India 
is  just  a  dead  level — as  smooth  as  the  table  of  your 
best  room.   When  jouraeying  fiom  Calcutta,  I  saw 
some  liiJls,  though  diminutive  ones ;  my  heart  was 
gladdened  within  me,  they  reminded  me  so  much  of  ; 
Dceside.  .'.  .  I  shall  soon  see  highermountamitbaD  I 
you  or  I  have  ever  yet  beheld — the  great  Himalayas,  ' 
iQ  the  midst  of  which  lies  cradled  my  future  home,  or 
perhaps  I  should  say  my  field  of  work.   The  borfts  ; 
which  I  find  givo  one  the  moBtinteresiinginfonnatioa  \ 
are  Jacqoemont's  Travels,.  Moorcroft's,  and  Vigne's 
ditto,   u  God  spare  me,  I  purpose  writing  a  booic 
more  comprehensive  than  any  of  them,  as  I  shall  have 
valuable  opportunities  for  gathering  informatiou  if 
spared  to  remain  for  a  sufficient  time  in  the  valley. 

.  .  .    Yon  would  laugh  many  a  time,  dearmirthfi 
at  the  significant  looks  and  smiles  of  my  lilfm>'Q?^| 
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faced  chvge  at  the  irassion  scbool,  when  I  attempt 
to  launch  oat,  and  make  blandeis  in  the  language  m 
■0  doing.  I  never  mind,  but  hold  on  my  way,  for 
some  direct  minion-work  I  must  do,  however  feebly. 
"When  I  go  to  Kaihmir  I  ihaU  have  a  new  language 
to  leani,  and  it  will  be  much  more  difficult  to  acquire, 
because  there  are  no  grammars  or  dictionaries  in 
Kashmiri.  Those  I  must  make  for  myself,  and  I  have 
already  done  something  towards  this  work." 

It  was  proposed  that  he  should  go  to 
Kashmir  along  with  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta, 
who  was  to  spend  a  month  in  the  valley  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health,  but  he  was  afraid 
that  his  reaching  his  destination  in  company 
with  one  on  whom  the  natives  look  as  a  high 
public  functionary,  might  lead  to  their  regard-- 
ing  him  also  as  a  servant  of  Government; 
and  so  he  set  fOTth  alone.  The  romantic 
ideas  we  might  associate  with  die  name  of 
Kashmir  somewhat  vanish  on  omtact  with 
the  people.  The  cotmtty,  a  succession  of 
vales  opening  out  from  a  greater  vale  into 
each  other  and  ever  unfolding  new  attrac- 
tioas,  is  a  panorama  of  beauty ;  but  the 
people  are  miserable,  chiefly  through  the  ex- 
cessive exaction .  and  tyranny  of  the  native 
rulers,  to  whom  it  was  turned  over  by  Eng- 
land at  the  time  of  the  Sikh  war.  '*  At  one 
swoop  half  of  every  man's  produce  goes  into 
the  Government  treasury.  Half  of  everything, 
not  merely  of  his  grain,  but  even  of  the 
produce  of  his  cattle,  or  it^tever  he  has ; 
so  that  from  each  cow  he  must  give  eveiy 
second  year  a  calf  to  Government,  and  from 
eveiy  half  dozen  of  his  chidcens  three  to  the 
all-devouring  Sirkar.  More  than  this  even, 
his  very  fruit  trees  are  watched  by  Govern- 
ment, and  half  taken  for  the  Maharajah." 
And  along  with  this  there  is  much  ignorance, 
and  vice,  and  suffering  among  the  four  hun- 
dred thousand  Kashmiris,  flve-sixths  of  whom 
are  Mussulmans,  and  the  other  sixth  Hindoos. 
Diseases  of  various  kinds  are  rife,  some  of 
them  arising  from  the  exceedii^ly  filthy  habits 
of  the  people.  Very  little  had  been  done  for 
them  prior  to  Dr.  Elmslie's  arrival.  The  Kev. 
W.  Smidi,  of  Benazes,  and  the  Rev.  R.  Clark, 
of  Peshawur,  had  visited  it  in  the  spring 
1863;  but  Mr.  Smith  returned  to.  his  own 
station,  and  Mr.  Clark,  after  a  brave  attempt 
to  remain  over  the  winter,  and  after  his  wife 
had  established  a  dispensary,  was  coxfipelled 
by  the  authorities  to  leave.  Dr.  Elmslie  took 
with  him  from  Lahore  two  promising  boys 
from  the  missionary  orphanage  there,  and  a 
Kashmiri  catechist,  Qadir  Bakhsh.  At  each 
town  or  village  on  the  way,  intimation  was 
made  that  a  doctor  had  come  who  would  be 
happy  to  see  and  treat  all  the  sick  people ; 
>Qd  when  they  were  gathered  together  Qadir 


read  the  Scriptures  .  to  them,  and  addressed 
them  simply  and  suitably  before  Uie  ouminar 
tion  was  be^n.  So  by  Uri  and  Cbikote 
our  missionary  journeys  on,  catching  sight  of 
Srinigar,  the  capital,  on  the  4th  of  May.  He 
finds  a  suitable  bungalow  after  some  diffi> 
culty,  and,  losing  no  time^  on  the  9th  opens 
his  dispensaiy ;  then  he  institutes  his  ^tur- 
day  itineration .  among  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages, and  begins  a  system  of  visiting  and 
tract-distributing  in  the  city.  On  the  i6th 
he  has  as  many  as  thirty  patients,  mostly 
Sepoys,  which  makes  hini  fear  the  Kashmiris 
will  thus  be  kept  away.  On  the  24th  the 
British  ,  Resident  caUs  £m4  plainly  tells  Dr. 
Elmshe  not  to  ask  01  ^expect  any  support 
from  him. '  On  the  30th  th^  patient  have 
increased  to '  fifty-three,  seventeen  of  them 
being  women^  False  jepcNrts  that  Qadir,  in 
his  addresses,  had  spoken  evil  <rf  the  MaJna- 
rajah,  leads  the  British  Resident  to  require 
that  Dr.  Eltnslie  desist  from  itinerating  ; 
but  he  will  not  do  more  than  promise  not 
for  a  season  to  return  to  Hazrat  Eal,  whence 
the  false  report  had  come.  On  the  31st  of 
May  a  small  hospital,  with  five  beds,  is  opened, 
and  has  ere  long  some  cases;  persons  of 
influence  and  in  official  position  begin  to  take 
advantage  of  the  missionary's  skill,  and  the 
feeling  begins  to  grow  among  the  Kashmiris 
that  the  medical  mission  is  a  great  boon  and 
blessing,  though  as  yet  there  is  no  token 
whatever  of  spiritual  goed^  Especially  are 
his  surgical  cases  successful,  though  **in 
operating  my  difficuldes  are  legion,  having 
no  one  to  assist  me."  In  midst  of  this  it 
must  have  been  very  di^eavtening  to  learn 
that  the  Sepoys  and  people  had  been  pro- 
hibited from  coming  to  him,  and  that  a  watch 
had  actually  been  set  upon  his  movements. 
So,  amid  mingled  joy  and  paio^he  got  through 
his  first  season,  the  circumstances  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken  making  it  needful  for 
him  to  remove  to  Armitsar,  where  he  worked 
as  hard,  opening  classes  ia  chemistry,  ftc, 
and  staying  from  October,  SS65,  till  April, 
tS66, 

His  second  year's  woA  'm  Kashmir  was 
marked  by-  great  progress — the  number  of 
patients  laigely  increased,  and  m  a  few  cases 
there  were  hopes  of  religious  impressions 
having  been  tnade.'  £ven  the  Maharajah  now 
b^an  to  send  his  Sepoys  suffering  from 
diseases  which  required  su^cal  operations, 
and  an  ofler  was  acWUy  made  to  Dr.  £lo»sUe 
of  a  thousand,  rupees  a  month  if  he  would 
enter  the  Maharajah's  service,  and  give  up 
the  mission  element  in  .his  work.  To  this, 
of  course,  be  would  not  listen;  an' 
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chagrin,  the  Maharajah  again  placed  Sepoys 
at  the  different  avenues  leading  to  his  house 
to  prevent  the  people  from  coming.  About 
thb  time^  the  misuon  lost  the  little  it  had 
through  the  failure  of  the  Agra  Bank ;  but 
Sir  John  Latrrence,  the  GovemorOeneral, 
sent  two  hundred  rupees,  and  assistance  came 
from  other  quarters.    Br.  Elmslie  writes : — 

"  Yon  will  be  happy  to  hear  tlLat,  in  a  medical  pdnt 
of  view,  at  least,  my  work  in  Kashmir  is  prospering. 
In  spite  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  local  aathon- 
ties,  thewoikcontianei  to  [xocresi.  A  few  days  ago 
I  had  as  many  u  one  hawbred  am  eighty-three  patients, 
■nd  at  diis  moment  a  fine-looking  elderly  MnsnUmau 
of  rank,  from  the  east  end  of  the  nlley,  has  called  to 
ask  my  advice.  Mai^  ot  my  patients  come  from  a 
great  distance ;  and  never  a  day  passes  withoat  one  or 
two  surgical  operations.  The  result  is,  that  I  am  be- 
comiog  more  and  more  expert  in  this  department 
At  present  thret  men  art  limng  in  my  tent  who  were 
to^fy  blind,  but  nam  they  see.  As  to  spiiilnal  fruit, 
I  wiui  I  bad  something  more  d^nite  to  aay." 

The  Rajah  of  Chamba — a  territory  lying 
to  the  south-east  of  Kashnur — shaving  made 
an  offer  of  two  hundred  rupees  a  month,  free 
house,  dispensary,  and  hospital  buildings,  Dr. 
Elmslie  resolved  to  go  there  during  the  en- 
suing cold  season.  Here  a  great  work  was 
also  b^;un  and  succrasfully  carried  on,  not- 
withstanding that  difficulties  arose  with  re- 
spect to  the  complete  freedom  of  operation 
that  had  been  promised  by  the  Rajah.  At 
the  close  of  the  season  Dr.  Elmslie  writes 

*'  Hie  Rajab  is  most  fovonrably  disposed  towards 
the  mission,  so  that  my  stay  here  has  been  extremely 

Eleasant,  although  not  free  from  difficulty.  I  have 
ad  some  of  the  most  serious  operations  to  perform, 
and  God,  up  to  this  time,  has  made  all  things  go  well 
with  me  in  tills  respect.  Two  men  who  nave  been 
attending  the  dispensary  fw  some  tim^  called  on  me 
to^ay  privately  to  speak  about  the  wonderful  stoty 
ofthecross.   I  have  great  hope  of  them." 

The  work  of  the  third  year  went  on  in 
face  of  unusual  opposition,  and  was  omi- 
nously varied  by  an  outbreak  of  cholera  both 
among  the  dvil  commtinity  and  the  troops, 
and  though  Dr.  Elmslie's  offers  of  service 
were  at  first  dedined,  he  ultimately  found 
ways  of  being  useful  and  extending  his  in- 
fluence. At  last  it  was  deemed  needAil  to 
draw  a  a^r^  sanatairt  round  the  European 
quarters,  and,  as  the  dispensary  was  situated 
there,  it  put  a  stop  to  the  work.  "  When  it  was 
intimated  to  the  suffering  iand  sick  that  they 
were  not  to  return  to  the  dispensary  imtil 
they  should  receive  intimation  to  do  so,  the 
scene  can  be  more  easily  fancied  than  de- 
scribed.  It  would  have  melted  a  heart  of 


stone."  This  only  set  the  doctor  free  to  visit 
among  die  cholera-stricken  and  others. 

On  the  approach  of  the  cold  weather  Dr. 
Elmslie  paid  a  visit  to  Calcutta ;  but  in  the 
beginning  erf*  January,  1868,  he  is  back  in 
Araritsar  working  hard  in  the  dispensary 
there.  Then,  at  the  wonted  season,  he  is 
once  more  in  Srinigar,  where  the  common 
people  throng  to  him  in  greater  numbers 
than  ever ;  no  opposition  is  now  offered  him, 
and  no  fewer  than  two  thousand  patients  are 
treated  in  two  months,  and  the  fifth  year 
fitly  continued  the  work.  In  the  early  part 
of  1870,  Dr.  Elmslie  returned  home  for  a 
brief  furlough,  but  his  heart  was  so  bound 
up  in  Kashmir  that  he  worked  so  laboriously 
at  the  compiling  of  a  Kashmir  vocabulary, 
as  to  bring  on  an  illness,  from  ^ich  he 
never  completely  rallied.  He  returned  to 
India  along  witii  his  newly-wedded  wife  in 
1873,  and  resumed  his  work  fiill  of  hope. 
But  his  old  disease  ere  long  returned  to  him, 
and,  in  spite  of  all  possible  care  and  atten- 
tion, he  passed  away  on  the  rSth  of  Novem- 
ber of  that  year,  at  the  early  age  of  forty.  . 

His  patience,  prudence,  and  tact — formied 
as  they  had  been  among  early  trials  of  no 
ordinary  kind— combined  with  his  inde- 
pendent judgment,  engaging  manners,  and 
his  depth  of  sincerity,  made  him  a  mis- 
sionary of  a  high  order.  In  the  course 
of  his  biography,  we  get  many  lunts  of  bis 
capacity  to  take  tuoad  and  comprehen^ve 
views,  as  witness  his  remarks  on  ^e  training 
of  native  medical  missionaries,  and  on  the 
desirability  of  the  medical  missionary  not 
receiviijg  wages  from  a  heathen  prince,  as, 
among  a  heathen  people,  the  credit  of  what 
he  does  will  then  go  to  heathenism  and  oot 
to  Christianity.  Altogether  a  brave  and  beau- 
tiful character,  that  under  such  difficulties 
as  mostly  only  embitter  and  harden,  grew 
more  pure,  sensitive,  and  self-denying,  Wil- 
liam Elm^e  may  be  said  to  have  died  for 
Kashmir  as  he  lived  for  it;  so  that  there 
will  be  a  peculiar  fitness  in  the  "  Elmslie 
Hospital  and  Dispensary"  at  Srinigar,  the 
shape  which  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta 
suggested  that  the  memorial  proposed 
a  conference  of  missionaries  in  the  Punjaub 
should  most  fitly  take.  "The  name  of  William 
Elmslie,  endeared  as  it  is  to  the  present  gene- 
ration of  Kashmiris,  may  thus  be  permanently 
associated  with  the  great  work  which  he  has 
been  instrumental  in  beginning." 

H.  A.  PAGE. 
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FROM  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
parallel  with  the  retreating  coast  of 
Burma  and  the  Eastern  Peninsula,  there  run 
a  series  of  long  islands  right  down  to  the 
south  of  Australia.  This  is  the  line  of  vol- 
canic action.  Evidently  these  lands  of  cocoa 
palms,  virgin  forests,  and  rich  spices  are  the 
mountain  tops  of  a  portion  of  the  great  con- 
tinent of  Asia,  which  has  been  suddenly  or 
gradually  submerged,  just  as  all  the  geo- 
logical evidence  points  to  the  continuation  of 
the  Peninsula  of  India  south-westward  by  the 
Maldives,  Mauritius,  and  Madagascar  to 
Africa.  The  islands  from  Cape  Negrais  in 
Burma  south-eastward  to  New  Zealand,  are 
gigantic  stepping-stones  resting  on  long,  shal- 
low reefs,  which  afford  a  foundation  for  the 
marvellous  work  of  the  coral  insect,  so  dan- 
gerous to  navigators.  The  three  most  north- 
erly sets  of  islands,  the  Cocos,  the  Anda- 


mans,  and  the  Nicobars,  are  governed  by  the 
Viceroy  of  India,  and  are  used  as  a  penal 
settlement  for  life  convicts.  The  fourth  in 
order,  Sumatra,  is  the  scene,  on  its  northern 
end,  of  the  Dutch  warfarewith  the  Mussulmans 
of  Achin.  The  rest,  right  down  to  Australia 
on  the  one  side,  and  towards  China  on  the 
other,  are  divided  between  the  Dutch  and  the 
Spaniards,  if  we  except  the  greater  part  of 
Borneo,  where  we  have  the  little  coal  colony 
of  Labuan,  and  the  late  Sir  James  Brooke 
established  the  independent  State  of  Sarawak. 
We  must  also  leave  out  New  Guinea,  that 
mysterious  island  of  the  future,  which  our  co- 
lony of  Queensland  is  bound  to  occupy,  and 
the  missionaries  have  already  begun  to  civilise. 

A  glorious  beauty,  a  luxuriant  fertility  mark 
the  whole  of  these  gardens  of  palm  and  spice. 
When  the  voyager  by  the  monthly  convict 
steamer  from  Calcutta  turns  south  at  the 
Coco  group,  he  beholds  a  perfect  waste  of  the 
rich  food-producing  trees  which  give  the 
islands  their  name.  Not  an  inhabitant  is  to 
be  seen  save  the  solitary  English  sailor  who 
tends  the  lighthouse  on  this  gate,  through 
which  commerce  ptfuts  between  Bengal,  on 
the  one  side,  and  Burma,  Singapore,  Batavia, 
Manila,  Australia,  China,  and  Japan,  on  the 
other.  After  long  delay,  the  Government  of 
India  is  about  to  extend  its  convict  establish- 
ment to  the  largest  island  of  the  group.  Soon 
we  reach  the  second  set  of  islands,  the  Anda- 
mans,  where,  instead  of  palms,  there  arc  dense 
forests  like  those  of  Burma,  with  trees  tall 
and  buttressed  hke  the  imitation  which  man 
has  made  of  them  in  the  loftiest  cathedrals. 
Every  branch  is  rich  with  orchids  and  creep- 
ers, and  alive  with  birds  of  almost  unimagined 
beauty.  These  islands,  too,  are  the  home, 
or  at  least  the  starting-point,  of  the  cyclones, 
or  rotary  storms  which  rush  up  the  funnel- 
shaped  bay  and  broad  rivers  at  its  head, 
wasting  all  before  them.  It  was  on  an  island 
not  far  from  the  capital  of  the  Andaman 
Settlements,  which  is  called  Port  Blair  after 
the  naval  lieutenant  who  surveyed  them  ficst, 
that  just  thirty  years  ago  two  transport  ships 
were  driven  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  hav- 
ing escaped  into  the  calm  centre  of  the  cyclone 
after  hours  of  exhausting  peril.  The  Briton, 
from  Australia,  contained  a  portion  of  H.M.'s 
50th  Regiment,  and  the  Runnymede,  from 
England,  some  of  H.M.'s  80th.  Here,  when 
morning  broke,  the  survivors  discovered  each 
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other  as  they  crawled  off  the  broken  wrecks 
on  to  the  higher  rocks  in  search  of  food. 
Thus  they  met,  each  from  the  Antipodes,  ship- 
wrecked soldiers  with  their  families,  on  the 
eastern  reef  of  the  Andaman  Islands. 

For  centuries  the  inhabitants  of  these 
islands,  sometimes  called  Mincopie,  have  bad 
the  evil  reputation  of  being  wreckers,  canni- 
bals,  and  savages  so  low  in  the  scale  of  hu- 
manity as  to  be  destitute  of  the  faintest  idea 
of  God.  Stin  worse  has  been  the  character 
of  the  very  different  race  who  people  the 
third  group  of  the  islands  to  the  south,  the 
Nicobars,  which  stretch  from  the  Andamans 
to  Achin  Head.  So  little  is  known  of  either, 
and  the  Andamanese,  at  least,  have  been  so 
ignorantly  misrepresented,  that  we  propose 
to  describe  the  wofk  which  the  Government 
of  India  has  been  doing  among  them  during 
the  last  ten  years,  fitfiilly,  imperfectly,  but 
persistently,  and  with  the  most  promising  re- 
sults. It  will  be  found,  we  believe,  that  like 
misunderstood  children,  the  aboriginal  Anda- 
manese can  be  tamed,  and  even  partially 
civilised,  by  those  who  have  at  once  the 
patient  intelligence  and  loving  desire  to  fit 
them  for  the  task.  * 

The  Andaman  Islands  form  a  tropical 
panorama,  which,  for  the  wild  beauty  of  wood 
and  water,  hill  and  loch,  has  been  justly  com- 
pared to  Western  Scotland.  Landing  at  the 
pier  where  Lord  Mayo  was  slain,  let  us  ascend 
Mount  Harriet,  some  twelve  hundred  feet 
^gh,  by  that  road  cut  through  virgin  forest 
w^di  is  seen  in  the  vignette.  Loolung-  down 
from  the  cool  height,  a  varied  landscape  is 
spread  before  us,  of  which  some  idea  may  be 
derived  from  the  woodcut  on  p.  416. 

Away  to  the  lefr  of  the  picture  is  the  head 
oi  the  Loch  which,  with  its  tliree  islands, 
forms  Port  Blair,  now  containing  some  eight 
thousand  convicts.  On  Ross  Island,  com- 
manding the  entrance,  is  Government  House, 
from  which  Major-General  Donald  Stewart, 
C.B.,  a  distinguished  soldier,  at  present 
governs  the  Settlements,  stretching  from  the 
north  end  of  the  Cocos  to  the  south  point  of 
the  Nicobars,  not  many  miles  from  Achin. 

The  clearing  of  the  mainland  and  the  dim 
outline  of  the  Christian  cemetery  wall,  can  be 
seen  from  the  Government  House,  across  the 
anchorage,  with  a  backgroimd  of  virgin  forest 
rapidly  falling  before  the  axe  of  the  convicts. 

It  is  from  Ross  Island  that  we  are  civilising 
the  Andamanese. 

Like  all  aboriginal  tribes,  they  had  been 
maligned  and  shot  down  till  we  took  the 
trouble  of  understanding  them.  Two  Maho- 
medans,  who,  in  the  ninth  century,  wandered 
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so  far,  started  the  tales,  which  led  sailors 
driven  on  the  islands  by  stress  of  weather  to 
attack  their  inhabitants,  till  retaliation  re- 
sulted in  giving  some  ground  for  the  low 
ideas  regarding  them.  In  truth,  naked  and 
defenceless  save  for  their  poisoned  anows, 
exposed  to  death  by  hunger  when  sea  and 
land  failed  to  yield  spontaneous  food,  treated 
as  vermin  to  be  hunted  instead  of  human 
beings  to  be  dvflised,  all  through  these  cen- 
turies, the  marvel  is  that  these  original  types 
of  the  Pigmies  and  the  Anthropophagi  did 
not  become  as  bad  as  the  more  experienced 
wreckers  of  the  Nicobars.  They  never  had  a 
chance  as  a  race,  or  as  individuals,  till  Lord 
Comwallis  sent  English  officers  to  survey  their 
island,  and  the  settlement  which  bore  his 
name  was,  in  1789,  formed  in  the  North  An- 
daman. Colonel  Symes,  who  looked  in  upon 
the  new  port  on  his  way  as  ambassador  to 
Ava,  and  spent  five  days  there,  has  given  us 
a  more  fair  and  correct  account  of  them  than 
any  that  has  since  been  written.  Captain 
Blair,  also,  did  them  justice,  and  there  was 
every  prospect  at  the  end  oF  last  centut}- 
that  the  largest  island,- with  Its  fine  Saddle 
Hill,  would  become  a  tropical  sanitarium,  in 
which  the  gradually  civilised  aborigines  might 
raise  plentiful  supplies  of  food  at  first  for 
local  consumption,  and  ultimately  fbr  enrich- 
ing export.  Bat  the  Government  of  feat  and 
many  a  succeeding  day  had  all  their  atten- 
tion and  resources  absorbed  hy:  war,  white 
commerce  grew  too  'slowly  un^  the  East 
India  Company's  monopc^s  .to  make  the 
islands  in  the  Bay  of  much  naval  importance. 
The  sickness  inseparable  from  a  newly-«ettled 
and  imperfectly-deared  country  led  to  the 
premature  withdrawal  of  our  officers  from  the 
Andamans.  The  chance  of  civilisation,  which 
seemed  within  reach  of  the  savage  Mincopie, 
was  withdrawn  for  the  next  seventy  years. 

When,  in  1857,  the  necessity  of  providing 
a  penal  settlement  for  the  mutineers  was 
added  to  that  of  protecting  the  shipping  of 
the  Bay,  the  present  convict  colony  was 
formed,  by  Lord  Canning's  orders.  The  place 
selected  was  the  original  location  of  Captain 
Blair  in  the  South  ^daman,  the  little  central 
island  called  Chatham  in  the  picture  of  the 
Loch.  For  some  years  the  old  mistake  as  to 
the  bloodthirsty  character  of  the  Andamanese 
was  even  fostered,  in  order  to  deter  the  con- 
victs from  escaping  into  the  jungle.  But  as  the 
settlement  spread,  and  the  little  savages  were 
gradually  tempted  to  seek  food  when  in  straits, 
and  to  bring  back  runaways  for  rewards,  the 
authorities  awoke  to  their  duty  to  the  abori- 
gines.   One  of  the  subordinate  o^ci|i^^r. 
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Homfray,  was  appointed  to  manage  our  ra- 
tions with  them,  and  he  has  gradually  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  the  dialects  of  the  principal 
tribes  of  the  South  Andaman.  The  process 
of  taming  the  wild  men  of  the  woods  has  been 
necessarily  slow  after  for  centuries  misunder- 
standing them,  irritating  them  into  attacks 
upon  shipwrecked  crews,  and  not  unfrequently 
shooting  them  down.  Even  yet  the  old  fear 
returns  if  a  gun,  or  anything  like  it;  be  sud- 
denly produced  before  them.  Wlien,  saiUng 
up  the  beautiful  straits  on  the  east  of  the 
islands,  we  raised  a  long  telescope  in  order  to 
obsftrvft'  a  group  who  were  paddling  across  to 
another  island,  instantly  fdl  save  one  disap- 
peared in  the  bottom  of  the  outrigger,  dread- 
ing what  they  supposed  to  be  a  rifle.  Mr. 
Homfray  is  dianging  all  that,  however.  The 
Mincopie  of  the  South  Andean  look  up  to 
him  as  a  father,  while  his  family  take  the  most 
tender-  care  of  their  women  and  children. 
What  civilisation  and  Christianity  are  doing 
for  them  may  be  imagined  by  our  readers 
who^  will  think  for  a  moment  of  what  they 
must,  have  been  in  their  degradation,  and 
in  tfie  simplici^  of  ^ose  who  wefe  abso- 
luteljr  ^akedr  ami  were  not  -  ashamed,  and 
then  look  iCfiy  417)  on'tte  gfonp  oi  the  same 
women  anff  -'giffei  dothed  and  in  then*  right 
mind,  as  I  was  introduced  to  them  after  ser- 
vice on  a  recent  Sunday  morning,  at  the  door 
of  the  pretty  little  church  on  Ross  Island, 
which  is  so  built  as  to  serve  for  a  defensive 
post  should  a  convict  rising  ever  take  place. 

Mr.  Homfray  and  his  family  have  not  been 
alone  in  this  good  work.  The  chaplain,  a 
Rugby  boy  selected  by  Bishop  Cotton,  has 
done  his  part  in  a  style  worthy  at  once  pf 
his  early  training  and  his  sacred  calling. 

Judging  from  the  bamci  of  an  adult  male 
sent  home  by  Dr.  Mou^  Professor  Owen 
pronounced  the  Andamanese  to  be  a  distinct 
aboriginal  race)  neither  negro  nor  negrillo, 
as  Humboldt  held,  nor  vS  the  Papuan- 
Australian  type,  nor  Malay,  nor  Mongolian. 
Their  woolly  hair  and  negro-like  face  cer- 
tainly favour  the  opinion  of  Humboldt,  and 
there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  theory 
that  th«yini|^tbe  the  descendants  of  negroes 
left  by  the  -  earlyArabs  who  traded  between 
the  African  coast  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
But  Professor  Owen's  reading  of  the  osteo- 
logical  evidence  must  be  accepted  against 
this,  if  centuries  of  such  a  life  as  that  led  by 
the  Andamanese  would  not  tend  to  produce 
their  present  physical  characteristics  from  a 
negro  stock.  Dr.  Latham  would,  from  their 
language,  connect  them  v/\th  the  Burmese  of 
the  adjoining  coast,  but  until  our  officials 


publish  all  they  know  of  the  language  we 
have  not  sufficient  data  for  a  judgment. 
Certainly  they  are  far  more  unlike  the  Bur- 
mese than  the  Nicobarese  to  the  south  are, 
but  they  may  have  sprung  from  the  Talain  or 
other  aborigines  of  Burma,  a  point  which 
only  a  scholar  like  Sir  Arthur  Phayre 
could  solve.  Meanwhile  the  authority  of  at 
experienced  observer  like  Mr.  Wallace  may 
be  accepted,  that  the  Andamanese  are  Ne- 
gritos, of  the  same  race  who  are  scattered  in 
many  portions  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  but 
of  an  Asiatic  rather  than  a  Polynesian  origin. 
Differing  in  phjrsical  formation  as  in  moral 
capacity  from  the  misrepresentations  of  them 
which  have  been  rife,  we  find  the  Asdaman- 
ese  to  be  a  well-shaped,  harmoniously-formed 
diminutive  race,  yet  by  no  means  dwaris. 
Fresh  from  their  native  savagery,  their  figures 
were  such  as  a  sculptor  might  covet  as  models 
of  natural  symmetry  iminjured  byiartificial 
living. 

As  to  the  barbarism  of  these  people,  we 
know  too  little  of  them,  even  after  ten  years' 
study  and  kind  treatment.  The  three  great 
and  numerous  small  islands  are  still  clothed 
to  the  sumnjit  of  the  hiUs,  the  l^faest  of 
which  is  two  Uiousand  five  hmu&ed  feet,  with 
dense  forests  so  interlaced  with  creepers  as 
to  present  a  wall  that  even  the  Andamanese 
do  not  penetrate.  The  tribes  squat  close  to 
the  coast  in  order  to  secure  the  shell-fish  and 
spear  the  finny  treasures  which  are  left  in 
pools  and  under  the  rocks  by  the  ebbing  tide. 
Or  they  dart  rapidly  across  the  creeks  in 
their  outrigger  canoes,  paddling  from  rock 
to  rock  and  island  to  island  as  hunger  or 
fancy  dictates.  But  we  know  that  in  the 
interior  of  the  great  islands  and  on  their 
higher  ridges  are  a  race  called  Juddas,  whom 
we  suppose  to  be  fiercer  because  the  Min- 
copie c»  the  coasts  fear  them,  and  whose 
language  is  certainly  difierent  from  theirs. 
The  Juddas  do  not  tattoo  themselves,  and 
their  women  do  not  wear  even  the  scanty 
"  leaf"  of  the  coast  tribes.  Two  of  these 
Juddas  were  brought  to  General  Stewart,-who 
treated  them  most  kindly  and  sent  them  back 
with  gifts.  But  it  was  impossible  to  converse 
with  them,  and  as  yet  nothing  has  come  of 
this  first  attempt  to  bring  the  Juddas  within 
our  influence.  Again,  the  tribes  of  the  most 
southerly  or  Little  Andaman  Island  are  both 
more  fierce  and  more  civilised  than  those 
farther  north.  They  erect  large  beehive  huts 
for  themselves,  and  have  a-  kind  of  musical 
pipes.  To  stop  their  wrecking  habits  we  had 
to  send  a  small  expedition  against  them  two 
years  ago.    But  so  far  as  concerns  the  South 
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Andaman,  in  which  is  our  settlement  of  Fort 
Blair,  we  have  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
coast  tribes.  They  number  at  least  three  thou- 


sand individuals^  and  of  these  Mr.  Hom&ay 
personally  knows  eight  hundred.  This  is  a 
vast  stride  since  the  days,  ten  years  ago,  when 


View  from  Mount  Uurict, 


Government  Home  od  Ron  Island. 


every  savage  thought  the  intruder — white,  or 
brown,  or  black — an  enemy  come  to  injure 
him,  and  therefore  to  be  <Jriven  off  at  all  risks. 


The  mode  in  which  we  are  civilising  the ) 

Andamanese  is  twofold.    For  the  adults  we 

have  established  Homes,  or  depots  of  food 
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aud  tobacco,  at  certain  well-known  haunts  of 
the  tribes,  and  there  we  encourage  them  to 
cultivate  the  more  common  vegetables  and 
jungle  fruits  for  the  Ross  Island  market.  For 
the  children,  and  to  raise  indigenous  civilisers 
for  the  future,  we  have  established  an  Orphan- 
age close  to  the  Church  and  Government 
House,  and  Mr.  Homfray's  family  encourage 
the  women  and  girls  to  settle  under  their  care 
at  Viper  Island,  at  the  head  of  the  Loch,  and 
at  Port  Mouat,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
island.  Gradually  the  Homes  are  becoming 
the  head-quarters  of  the  various  tribes,  the 
nuclei  of  villages  which  may  tempt  the  next 


generation  to  drop  their  nonudic  habits  and 
take  to  agriculture.  They  form  advance  posts, 
too,  from  which  the  officials  proceed  to 
operate  on  more  distant  tribes.  As  famine 
periodically  visits  a  race  who  provide  nothing 
for  the  future,  and  are  the  sport  of  a  treacher- 
ous climate  and  stormy  sea,  they  are  induced 
to  approach  the  Homes,  and  are  even  brought 
by  the  more  civilised  Andamanese.  Three 
years  ago  it  was  possible  to  report  officially 
thus :  "  The  friendly  tribes  have  now  such 
complete  reliance  in  the  disinterestedness  of 
our  dealings,  that  steps  should  be  taken  to 
widen  the  circle  of  our  influence  both  north 


Group  of  civUiKd  Andamanese. 


and  south."  The  year  after  that  General 
Stewart  was  able  to  state  that  "  by  a  course 
of  kind  treatment  about  one-half  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Andaman  Islands  are  now 
peaceable,  well-behaved  subjects."  The  men, 
slandered  by  nearly  all  previous  writers  as 
cannibals,  "have  proved  themselves  to  be 
honest,  peaceful,  trustworthy,  and  faithful  to 
their  engagements."  The  Homes  are  con- 
sidered neutral  ground,  where  once  contend- 
ing clans  become  friends.  The  most  significant 
sight  I  saw  in  our  great  penal  settlement,  was 
some  Andamanese  youths  selling  their  own 
garden  produce  in  open  market,  and  insisting 
on  a  fair  price,  while  a  well-behaved  Hindoo 


convict,  who  could  readand  write,  was  assigned 
to  them  to  keep  their  accounts.  While  the 
more  civilised  are  taking  to  agriculture,  those 
less  so  eagerly  procure  the  jungle  and  creek 
products,  the  honey  and  the  wax,  the  shells 
and  the  turtles,  which  the  steamer  takes  to  Calr 
j  cutta  every  month — the  last  to  enrich  the 
1  Viceroy's  table  and  tickle  the  palates  of  the 
bon  vivants  of  the  clubs  in  Chowringhee. 

In  the  Homes  may  be  seen  vividly  the 
life  of  those  pre-historic  peoples,  the  re- 
searches into  whose  habits  and  characteristics 
have,  as  yet,  proved  so  unsatisfactory.  In 
each  Home  will  generally  be  found,  on  an 
average,  some  two  hundred  Andamanese,  glad 
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of  Uie  friendly  shelter  and  food.  The  men 
ar^  fishing  or  hunting  for  pigs,  the  few  at 
home  are  revelling  in  that  tobacco  of  which 
we  have  taught  them  the  use,  or  playing  cats- 
cradle.  The  women  are  slightly  heating  strips 
of  pork  in  hollow  bamboos,  or  polishing  the 
deadly  iron  arrow-heads.  But  we  have  two 
lower  forms  than  those  of  the  iron  age — the 
bones  of  the  dead  and  the  splitting  of  flint 
into  lances.  A  favourite  ornament  of  the 
women  is  the  skull  of  a  friend  decorated  with 
strings  of  shells.  In  the  centre  of  one  Home, 
visited  by  Mr.  Ball,  of  the  Indian  Geological 
Survey,  was  a  trophy  formed  of  human  ribs, 
which  bad  been  long  cairied  about  by  the 
friends  of  the  deceased,  along  with  the  bones 
of  pigs  and  turtle,  all  covered  with  red  clay. 
The  mystery  of  the  manufacture  of  so  many 
objects,  chiefly  destructive,  out  of  flint,  which 
occurs  to  the  visitor  to  that  wonderful  collec- 
tion in  the  Copenhagen  Museum,  is  solved 
when,  in  thes^  Homes,  we  see  the  people  first 
heating  the  stones  in  a  fire  to  facilitate  the 
laminatmg  process.  Bottle  glass  is  now  used, 
besides  flint,  for  the  manufactiire  of  a  primi- 
tive razor.    An  oyster  valve  becomes  a  knife. 

The  orphanages  at  Ross  and  Viper  Islands 
are  doing  a  greater  "Ji^fidi;  for  the  future.  Chil- 
dren  are  readily  ttrougp  i{i  by  their  parents 
and  relations,  and  (tbimct' nurses  are  glad  of 
the  easy  w(Hrk  of  suckHbg  the  baby  orphans. 
The  laving  tr^bB^t  v(  these  little  ones 
forms  a  new  bcri^  Ktw^en  \is  and  the  tribes 
who  keenly  aj^Jiteciatfe  !t.'  The  children  who 
have  thus-befitt  brou|;ht  up  by  natiyes  of 
India  under  Eurof)eaA  jgqardiAis,  will  not  at 
first  go  near  their^owri  p^plfe.'  But  tiiose' 
who  are  made  to  Cs  wifli  Uieir  jungle 
habits  formed  nevet  lose  the  desire  for  retttfn- 
ing,  and  when  tlSS^jparriageAfifle  age  coiiies, 
both  youdis  and  maidens  long  to  be  ofi".  Still 
they  form  so  many  hostages  of  civilisation, 
and  this  process  must  gradually  transform  the 
tribes.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  all  the 
evidence  points  to  the  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation under  this  fostering  care.  Unlike 
America,  Australia,  Polynesia,  and  every  land 
of  the  dark  races  where  the  white  man  has 
put  his  foot,  the  Anglo-Indian  can  officially 
report  of  the  Andamanese,  after  the  experi- 
ence of  a  decade,  "  that  there  is  good  reason 
for  believing  they  will  thrive  and  multiply 
under  our  benevolent  rule." 

Are  we  leading  them  at  all  to  the  one 
source  of  that  benevolence — to  Him  who  is 
at  once  its  perfect  example  and  spring? 
Only  thus  far,  tliat  the  orphans  are  in  due 
time  baptized  and  are  trained  as  Christians. 
There  is  this  to  be  said  for  the  Government 


of  India,  that  if  it  is  purely  tolerant  of  and 
secular  towards  die  great  religions,  it  u  not 
bound  by  the  trammels  of  a  practically  false 
neutrality  in  dealing  with  the  casteless  and 
creedless  tribes  whom  Hindoos  and  Maho- 
medans  alike  are  glad  to  proselytize.  No 
political  considerations  prevent  it  from  stand- 
ing to  them  in  lo(o  parentis.  The  chaplain  ot 
Port  Blair,  forbidden  to  mention  religion  to 
Hindoo,  Boodhist,  and  Mahomedan  convicts 
for  life,  who  have  no  priests  or  temples  ot 
their  own,  may  yet  evangelise  the  aborigines. 
But  much  as  he  has  striven  to  do  in  tins  way, 
it  is  work  that  requires  a  definite  madiinery, 
and  to  procure  this  he  has  raised  the  nucleus 
of  a  missionary  fund.  If  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land would  send  out  two  muscular,  hardy, 
young  clergymen,  one  could  act  as  Govern- 
ment chaplain  on  the  grant-in-aid  system, 
while  both  studied  the  language  and  took  up 
the  work  which  has  already  been  prepared  for 
them.  If  the  romance  of  missions  is  nol 
dead,  surely  some  millionnaire  will  take  on 
himself  the  endowment  of  a  mission  which, 
would  save  for  Christiani^  a  whole  race  ot 
savages  in  the. Bay.  They  are  not,  as  repre- 
sented, ignorant  of  a  Supreme  Being.  We^ 
now  know  that  they  believe  in  a  good  spirit 
who  lives  above,  wd  in  an  evil  spirit  who 
infests  the  dark  forest.  The  foriner  manifests 
himseK'in  the  moon,  or,  in  the  absence  of 
that,  in  some  one  great  star,  which  is  his  eye, 
and  especially  proCectd  certain  tribes.  God 
has  not  I^ft  them  without  a  witness  of  him- 
self withifit  themj  and  the  experience  of  those 
who  train  their  jfpung  shows  that  they  may  be 
made  Chr&ti^nS*of  tffii  sanl6'  siibpft  type  as 
the  jungle  tribes' of  tltfe  Kol,  Uie  Sonthal,  and 
the  Karen  lands  are  becoming. 

The  Andamanese  must  yet  be  trained  to 
ta^e  their  part  in  making  these  northerly 
islands  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  that  paradise 
which  the  gifls  of  nature  fit  them  to  become. 
It  is  desirable,  too,  that  they  should  itm.  a 
counterpoise  to  the  life-convict  population 
whom  diey  so  effectually  guard  on  the  land- 
ward side.  All  experience  tends  to  convince 
us  that  they  possess  a  capacity  for  being 
influenced  by  Christian  teaching  such  as  has 
been  so  lamentably  wanting  in  the  Nicoba- 
rese  to  the  south,  whom,  as  we  shall  see,  the 
Jesuits  and  Moravians  successively  attempted  I 
to  influence  in  vain.  But  these  missions 
failed  from  the  very  absence  of  that  which 
the  Government  of  India  is  now  securing  for 
these  tribes — a  certain  platform  of  civilisabon 
lowenough  as  yet,  but  essential  as  aniud,  if  not 
a  preliminary,  to  the  missionary's  proper  work 
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T^HEN  the  history  of  this  century  comes 
*  *  to  be  written,  a  very  important 
chapter  of  it  will  have  to  be  given  to  those 
remarkable  labours  of  mercy  to  which  the 
love  of  Christ  impels  so  many  excellent 
women  in  our  day.  After  winter  comea  the 
spring.  In  surveying  for  the  last  thirty  years 
the  social  miseries  abounding  ataong  the 
lower  classes,  we  seem  to  have  been  gazing 
on  the  stern  work  of  winter ;  when  we  see  so 
many  ladies  of  gentle  spirit  coming  among 
them,  and  giving  their  hearts  and  their  lives 
to  seek  and  save  them,  we  are  cheered  by 
tokens  of  spring.  "  The  sweet  influences  of 
the  Pleiades "  are  unloosed,  and  lo,  "  the 
winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone,  and 
the  time  of  the  siting  of  birds  is  come."  Is 
it  not  a  sign  of  our  times  that  many  a  woman 
is  realising  the  work  for  which  ^e  is  fitted, 
and  accepting  her  coaunission  ? 

"  A  lUver  kev  is  pven  to  tby  cUo, 
Aad  tlwa  ihall  stand  unmaried  idlght  and  dajr. 
And  fix  it  in  thn  hard,  dowtwnliv  wuds." 

Where  the  moral  disorder  is  foulest,  the 
in6uence  of  woman's  soul,  revealing  and  re- 
flecting a  love  infinitely  deeper  than  her  own, 
is  producing  memorable  results.  More  espe- 
cially is  this  ministration  blessed  in  that 
sphere  which  is  so  peculiarly  her  own — ^Uie 
^bere  of  family  life.  Set  a  true  woman  to 
form  an  institution  of  any  Und  for  the  xege- 
neration  of  the  fidlen,  and  i^h  true  instinct 
she  will  call  it,  and  make  it,  a  Home.  Mrs. 
Bayly  will  work  at "  Ragged  Smff  and  how 
to  mend  them;"  Miss  Macphersm  will  set 
up  her  HoTtie  of  Industry  in  London,  and  her 
Emigration  S&mes  in  Canada ;  Miss  Clugston 
will  have  her  Convalescent  Homes  at  Dunoon 
and  elsewhere;  and  Mrs.  Meredith  a  whole 
cluster  of  Homes,  with  Home^others  and 
children  complete,  at  the  Princess  Mary's 
village,  Addlestone.  We  always  feel  very 
favourably  towards  woman's  work  when  it 
takes  this  direction.  A  Christian  lady,  work- 
ing among  the  shattered  and  poisoned  wrecks 
of  family  life,  which  our  great  cities  present ; 
detecting  with  sure,  though  rapid  glance,  any 
remains  of  the  divine  creation  not  yet  utterly 
destroyed ;  nursing  and  protecting  these  with 
sleepless  vigilance;  and,  with  that  sense  of 
dependence  which  seems  to  come  more  readily 
to  a  woman  than  a  man,  imploring  the  divine 
power  to  make  all  ctfectual — is  surely  in  a 
fair  way  to  do  a  world  of  good.  And  this 
last  element  must  not  be  overlooked,  or 


shunted  into  a  comer.  It  is  as  mis^onaries 
that  our  best  women  become  philanthropists. 
As  fellow-workers  with  Christ,  they  seek  first 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness, 
and  other  thin^  are  added,  according  to  the 
promise.  Canng  first  for  the  soul,  they  care 
next  for  the  material  frame  with  which  it  is 
so  closely  connected;  and  if  they  strive  to 
give  to  the  wanderers  a  place  in  some  family- 
orbit,  it  is  in  the  hope  and  with  the  prayer 
that  the  earthly  fellowship  may  become  con- 
ducive to  the  formation  and  development  of 
a  life  from  above. 

Among  the  Christian  ladies  who  have  done 
great  and  good  service  in  this  direction,  Mrs. 
Meredith  holds  a  conspicuous  place.  Many 
of  our  readers  know  with  what  devotedness 
she  has  taken  up  the  cause  of  female  crimi- 
nals. They  have  probably  heard  of  her  and  of 
her/ellow-Iabourera  not  only  visiting  {Kisonets 
in  dieur  cells,  and  trying  to  do  them  g<xxl  there, 
but  hovering  at  the  gates  of  our  great  metro- 
politan prisons  at  early  hours  of  the  momii^, 
when,  at  the  close  of  their  sentences,  female 
prisoners  are  discharged ;  exposing  themselves 
to  the  taunts  and  seals  of  the  male  and  female 
companions  in  vice,  who  are  ready  to  be^  the 
discharged  prisons  off  to  their  old  haunts 
and  occupations;  fittuig  up  rooms  in  each 
neighbourhood  where  those  disposed  to  do 
better  may  find  a  temporary  belter;  pro- 
viding tibem  whh  work,  that  th^  may  earn  an 
honest  livelihood;  e^tettding  theit  care  be- 
ycmd  the  prisooen  to  tiieir  children,  and 
striving  to  rescuo  them  from  the  awful  in- 
fluences around  them ;  going  on  fix>m  one 
step  to  another,  in  order  to  make  their 
plans  mcffe  complete  and  efficacious;  and, 
by  a  silent  power,  visible  to  no  eye  of 
sense,  constraining  Home  Secretaries  and 
parhaments  to  yield  points  in  their  favour, 
and  frame  Acts  in  acconiance  with  their 
views.  Knowing  something  of  all  this,  it 
was  with  great  pleasure  that  we  lately  re- 
ceived an  invitation  from  Mrs.  Meredith  to 
spend  a  day  with  her  in  visiting  some  of  the 
chief  scenes  of  her  work.  The  day  was 
not  very  favourable^  partly  because  of  the 
weather,  and  pardy  because,  occurring  in  the 
Christinas  holidays,  things  wa:e  not  ruiming 
in  the  ordinary  grooves.  But  for  all  that,  we 
saw  much  that  was  interesting,  and  learned 
much  that  was  instructive ;  and,  believing 
that  our  readers  will  share  our  feelings,  we 
ask  them  to  accompany  us  in  our  little  tour. 
-  From  Cannon  Streef^i^^^^^ijf^ 
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needs  no  descnption ;  we  only  remark  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  locality,  differing 
from  the  east  end  of  London  in  not  contain- 
ing a  sunken  class,  the  population  consisting 
mainly  of  weltto-do  working  men,  well  off 
for  the  means  of  living,  but,  in  the  case  of 
very  many,  sadly  given  to  drinking,  and  much 
alienated  from  God  and  his  service.  First, 
at  Vatixhall,  we  come  to  a  mission-haU. 
We  seem,  somehow,  to  know  the  place,  but 
we  do  not  identify  it  till  we  are  told  that  it 
was  formerly  occupied  by  Price's  Candle 
Company,  a  manufacturing  establishment 
that,  under  its  excellent  and  godly  manager, 
Mr.  Wilson,  took  the  lead,  many  years  ago, 
in  efforts  for  the  social  and  Christian  good  of 
the  work-people.  This  mission-hall  is  one  of 
four  which  Mrs.  Meredith  has  established  in 
different  parts  of  London.  As  we  have  said, 
her  primary  object  is  the  good  of  female 
criminals,  and  she  has  no  hope  of  doing  them 
good,  unless  it  be  through  their  conversion. 
She  explicitly  avows  her  disbelief  in  what  is 
called  the  reformation  of  female  prisoners; 
maintaining  that  the  depravation  of  their 
natufe  is  so  deep,  and  the  devil's  hold  of 
them  so  strong,  that  unless  they  are  fairly 
rescued  from  his  grasp,  and  their  nature  re- 
generated, no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  any 
of  the  rose-water  applications  to  which  some 
disciplinarians  attach  so  much  importance. 
All  ^e  centres  of  influence,  therefore,  which 
she  has  in  operation  are  mission-centres,  and 
the  labours  of  the  missionaries  who  are  em- 
ployed are  not  limited  to  the  single  class 
more  specialty  in  view.  They  devote  their 
energies  likewise  to  the  working  people  of 
the  neighbonrhood,  and  often  witii  much 
success.  At  Nine  Elms,  for  example,  a  Uige 
number  of  the  railway  workers  have  become 
connected  with  the  mision.  Many  of  them 
become  useful  themselves,  and  help  to  keep 
up  meetings  in  the  mission-hall.  We  are 
aware  that  this  style  of  work  is  not  very 
acceptable  to  some  who  dislike  its  irregular 
and  unauthorised  character.  But,  for  our 
own  part,  we  have  long  been  persuaded  that 
in  such  places  we  need  both  a  regular  and  an 
irregular  ministry.  Regiments  of  the  line  and  ; 
bands  of  volunteers  are  both  indispensable, 
and  if  they  cannot  quite  accommodate  them- 
selves to  one  another,  th^  are  far  more  likely 
to  succeed  ultimately  in  doing  so  by  forbear- 
ance, prayer,  and  kindly  feeling,  than  by 
frowns  and  denundations.  Church-systems, 
in  these  days,  must  have  elasticity  enough 
to  furnish  room  for  not  a  little  work  that,  if 
somewhat  irregular,  is  intensely  earnest  and 
spiritual,  and  based  on  the  true  foundation ; 


certainly  it  cannot  be  well  for  them  if  such 
work  be  driven  beyond  their  pale. 

From  Vauxhall  we  go  on  to  Nine  Elms 
House.  Here  it  is  that  Mrs.  Meredith  carries 
on  what  she  calls  "  washing  for  love."  It  is  a 
large  washing  establishment,  adapted  to  afford 
occupation  for  some  sixty  washers,  with  dry- 
ing and  laundry  accommodation  to  match. 
But  what  means  the  quaint  title  *'  washing  for 
love  ? "  Thoreby  hai^  a  tale  which  reveals 
the  spirit  of  the  whole  enterprise.  When  Mis. 
Meredith  witfi  her  feUow-woikers  first  set  hosdf 
to  provide  emp1o)nnent  for  female  prisoners 
desirous  to  change  their  mode  of  life,  she  ob- 
tained washing  for  them  from  the  rich.  Bong 
well  paid  for,  it  seemed  as  if  the  undertaking 
were  going  to  be  at  once  self-supporting,  and 
to  flourish  beautifully.  But  unlooked-for  roots 
of  bitterness  b^an  to  spring  up  and  trouble 
it  Of  all  the  mental  habits  of  criminals,  one 
of  the  most  rooted  is  suspicion  of  those  above 
them,  even  when  they  are  really  trying  in  the 
most  disinterested  way  to  do  them  good. 
They  seem  to  have  no  faith  in  anything  un- 
selfish ;  and  professions  of  kuadness,  imless 
embodied  in  undeniable  acts,  go  for  less  than 
nothing.  Mrs.  Meredith  soon  found  that  in 
employing  her  women  to  wash  for  the  rich 
she  became  suspected  of  employing  them  in  i 
a  money-making  scheme.  It  was  they  tha* 
were  doing  her  the  favour  in  accepting  her 
work,  not  she  that  was  doing  it  to  them. 
Sometimes  they  would  demand  a  much  higher 
sum  than  the  ordinaiy  rates,  and  when  that 
was  refused  they  would  toss  their  heads,  say- 
ing that  they  understood  now  why  ladies 
came  to  visit  tl\em  in  prison — it  was  to  get  their 
washing  done  cheap.  A  number  of  incideots 
of  Uiis  kind  convinced  Mrs.  Meredith  that  if 
she  was  to  get  a  real  hold  of  the  hearts  of  the 
women  she  must  change  her  system,  and  like 
Abrahatn  after  the  slaughter  of  the  kings,  not 
allow  even  "  a  thread  or  a  shoe-latchet "  to 
be  made  a  pretence  for  saying  that  they  had 
made  her  rich.  Washing  for  the  rich  was 
therefore  abandoned,  with  its  substantial  pro- 
fits, and  comparatively  easy  labour ;  and  in  its 
place  came  crashing  for  the  poor,  washing  rags, 
chimney-sweeps'  shirts,  blankets  unwashed 
for  many  years,  and  ill-smelUng  garments  of 
every  description  ;  miscellaneous  bundles  dif 
ficnlt  to  identify,  but  such  that  if  even  one 
piece  were  not  returned  all  right  to  its  owner 
the  managemoit  might  verily  look  out  for 
squalls. 

It  was  in  many  ways  a  happy  idca^-this 
washing  for  the  poor,  though  it  required  ttsj 
strong  faith  to  substitute  this  sptem  for  it* 
predecessor.    In  the  fet^f^^it^     3;  ' 
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tiaordinary  relief  to  many  a  poor  family  to 
get  its  washii^  done  for  it  at  a  cheap  rate. 

I  A  room  a  few  feet  square  inhabited  by  day 

I  and  night  by  eight  or  ten  souls  is  not 
improved,  atmosi^erically  or  otherwise,  by 

I  die  steaming  wash-tub  or  the  drying  Imen. 

I  The  common  voice  of  mankind  connects 
sudi  a  home,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the 
&tfaer,  with  too  frequent  visits  to  the  ale- 
house. In  the  second  place,  the  suspicious 
notion  that  the  establishment  is  a  mere  money- 
making  concern  is  knocked  on  the  head. 
But,  in  the  third  place — and  this  is  the  most 
important — a  feeling  is  gendered  in  the  minds 
of  the  workers  that  in  thus  washing  for  the 
poor  they  are  doing  something  in  the  way  of 
restitution  for  the  wrongs  done  by  them  in 
their  criminal  life.  It  is  a  wise  thing,  in  the 
case  of  those  who  have  begun  to  repent  of 
past  dishone^,  and  cspedaU^  of  dishonesty 
of  yrtdch  the  victimi  were  chiefly  the  indus- 
trious poor,  to  wovide  empU^ment  tiiat  may 
haw,  at  least,  a  restitutionary  aspect. 
We  have  not  time  to  go  into  the  philosophy 
of  the  thing,  but  we  cannot  help  saying,  what 
we  have  long  thought,  that  it  would  be  well 
every  way  for  our  legislators  to  recognise  the 
principle  more  fully  in  dealing  with  criminals 
imprisoned  for  theft. 

The  arrangements  of  the  "  Discharged  Fe- 
male Prisoners'  Aid  Wash-house"  at  Nine 
Elms  Home  provide  employment  for  such 
women  at  the  remuneration  of  a  shilling  a 
day,  with  two  phun  meals,  one  consisting  of 
tea  and  as  much  bread  as  the  women  can 
ccmsnme,  the  odier  of  tea  alone,  the  women 
being  expected  to  provide  their  own  eatables. 
To  maintain  a  separation  between  the  older 
and  younger  criminals,  the  girls  are  employed 
chiefly  in  the  laundry  department.  The  wages 
are  not  very  tempting ;  but  the  work  is  the 
better  fitted  to  test  the  sinceri^  of  the  crimi- 
nals when  they  profess  to  be  sick  of  their  old 
mode  of  life.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  wages  are  always  accepted  with  gratitude 
and  pleasantly.  Small  though  the  attendance 
is  on  the  day  of  our  visit,  Mrs.  Meredith  has 
to  stand  ^e  fire  of  more  than  one  keen  eom- 
plainer.  "  Mrs.  Mir'dith,  this  washing  is  kill- 
ing me — ^just  look  at  my  hands."  "  M&s.  Ifiir'- 
dith,  I  can't  live  on  that  tea  and  bread.  I  am 
always  hungry."  "  Perhaps  you  eat  too  much." 
"  No,  I  don't  eat  too  much.  I'll  not  stay 
here  a  day  after  I  get  my  money  from  the 
prison."  (The  money  referred  to  being  an 
allowance  for  good  behaviour,  and  the  pro- 
bability being  that  the  woman  had  not  a  six- 
pence to  receive.)  Such  cases  may  be  ex- 
pected occasionally  in  a  class  of  persons 


whose  whole  nature  has  been  so  thoroughly 
permeated.  But  the  washing  missi(»i  has 
been  a  great  benefit,  and  some  of  tide  worst 
characters  have  undergone  a  remarkable 
change.  The  trophies  of  divine  grace  have 
enabled  some  to  sing — 

"  Th«  dying  thief  rejoicod  to  see 
That  wan  tain  in  bU  <Lty ; 
And  Aam  ban  I.  «s  vil*  aa  Im, 
Wndwd  all  my  liu  awaj." 

The  striking  words  of  the  Apostle  have 
found  fresh  verification.  "  Be  not  deceived. 
Nei&er  fornicators,  nor  idolaters,  nor  adul- 
terers, nor  efieminate,  nor  abusers  of  them- 
selves with  mankind,nor  thieves,  nor  covetous, 
nor  drunkards,  nor  revilers,  nor  extortioners 
shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  suth 
were  some  of  you;  hit  ye  are  washed^  but  ye 
are  sanctified,  but  ye  are  justified  in  the  name  ^ 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  by  the  ^iri^qf  mr 
God,*" 

There  is  one  sanitaiy  aixangement  in  the 
vntsh-house  that  particularly  struck  us,  and 
that  may  afford  a  useful  hint  to  similar  insti- 
tutions. The  clothes  as  they  are  brought  in 
too  often  resemble  the  dead  fly  that  causeth 
the  apothecary's  pot  of  ointment  to  send 
forth  a  stinking  savour.  How  are  they  to  be 
disinfected  ?  Chlorides  and  other  chemicals 
were  tried  in  vain.  At  last  the  happy  thought 
occurred  to  remove  the  roof  of  the  apartment 
containing  the  tank  where  the  clothes  are 
placed  first,  and  pour  over  tiiem  a  running 
stream.  In  twelve  houia  the  smell  is  gone. 
Simple  remedies  are  often  the  best,  and  God's 
clean  water  and  fresh  air  will  succeed  when 
man's  art  utterly  fails.  There  is  a  m(nal  here 
not  far  to  seek.  The  means  of  moral  purifica^ 
tion  are  as  efficacious  as  they  are  fi-ee,  if  only 
the  right  mode  of  applying  them  be  taken. 

Conversation  with  Mrs.  Meredith  brought 
out  the  fact,  that  even  in  the  case  of  those 
whom  God's  grace  appears  to  have  savingly 
changed,  the  old  temptations  have  often  a 
fearful  force.  A  woman  once  in  her  service 
who  had  been  a  thief,  confessed  that  some- 
times she  would  feel  such  a  desire  to  steal 
her  silver  spoons,  that  when  laying  the  cloth 
she  had  to  kneel  down  and  pray  that  she 
might  be  delivered  from  the  temptation. 
That  same  woman  did,  in  another  family, 
actually  steal  the  spoons,  and  was  sent  to 
prison  for  the  theft  It  is  not  ^tCed  that 
causes  the  temptation,  but  a  desire  to  get 
an  advantage  over  other  people,  and  the 
occurrence  of  an  opportunity  to  practise  a 
dexterous  art  Even  murderers  sometimes 
feel  the  homicidal  mania  rush  in  on  tliem  for 
the  moment  with  tr^^i?^yHoy©UJgie 
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apprehend  that  all  over  the  Christian  world 
it  will  be  found  that,  even  in  the  most  genuine 
converts,  old  tendencies  at  times  assert  their 
presence.  Our  readers  probably  know  the 
story  of  the  converted  cannibal  chief,  on  a 
visit  to  this  country, -who  Was  observed  to 
look  very  tenderly  on  a  beautiful  English 
child,  and  confessed  that  he'  was  thinking 
what  nice  eating  she  would  be.  In  the  early 
stages  of  the  M(»avian  mission  in  Greenland, 
there  was  nodung  that  the  nossioQaries 
dreaded  more  thtm  .the  stranding  on  the 
beach  of  a  Uk^>ber-whale,  tile  temptation  to 
their  converts  to  go  and  goi^  themselves 
with  its  flesh  being  airaost  inesbdble.  The 
inconsistencies  of  converts  firom  heathenism 
have  often  been  the  cause  of  much  distress 
to  missionaries ;  and  yet,  looking  at  the 
analogies  that  meet  us  everywhere,  it  is  not 
very  wonderful  ^t  such  things  should  occur. 

We  would  &in  linger  over  some  of  the 
pictarflsqiie  cases  that  Mxs.  Meredith  notices 
in  her  publications  in  connection  with  &e 
wash-house  nnsBion.  Sonne  of  the  most 
striking  are  dune  wluch  show  how  some 
children  have  been  known  to  get  on  when 
suddenly  burdened,  throngh  the  death  or 
ill-behabiour  of  their  parents,  with  the  charge 
of  families.  The  case  of  G.  £.  could  hardly 
be  surpassed  in  fiction.  Her  rbother  died 
when  she  was  years  old,  and  her  father 
ran  off,  leaving  her  in  charge  of  two  children 
younger  than  herself  [  A  little  girl  of  eight 
with  the  charge  and  burden  of  a  &mily! 
Yet  she  actually  succeeded  in  su|qjorting  all 
the  three.  "  She  was  known  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  be  the  best  cfaarw(»naa  alxmt 
She  had  plenty  of  applications  for  her  ser- 
vices, and  good  pay  for  them.  Her  intelli- 
gent mind  appreciated  the  economy  of  using 
the  'washing  mission/  from  the  first  mo- 
ment she  heard  of  it  She  was  one  of  our 
earliest  customers,  and  her  experience  of  its 
benefits  commended  it  to  many  of  the  in- 
habitants of '  her  conrt'" 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  Prin- 
cess Mary's  village,  the  title  we  have  affixed 
to  the  present  paper  ?  We  own  it  is  time  to 
be  moving  on  toward  it  This  village, 
situated  at  Addlcstone,  Surrey,  a  dozen 
miles  or  so  out  of  l4)tid<m,  is  another  of 
Mrs.  Meredith's  schemes.  Hardly  had  she 
begun  to  wwk  among  female  criminals  when 
her  mind  became  burdened  with  their  chil- 
dren. Were  these  to  be  left,  while  their 
mothers  were  in  prison,  or  even  out  of  prison, 
to  the  unmitigated  evil  which  surrounded 
them  ?    Would   Parliament  pass  no  law 


affording  facilities  for  their  rescue?  Pariia- 
ment  has  passed  such  a  law,  and  a  large 
number  of  such  children  are  now  -under 
her  care.  But  how  were  they  to  be.brought 
up  ?  We  have  said  that  the  great  effort  of 
Mrs.  Mevedith,  seeing  that  their  nattnaJ  home 
had  become  a  ruin,  has  been-  to  provide  a 
new  home  for  them.  Disliking  the  idea  of  a 
great  institution,  which  necesrarily  has  little 
of  tiie  home  feeling,  she  was  led*  to  adopt  itie 
scheme  of  cottage-homes,  each  to  contain 
ten  children,  under  the  charge  of  a  House- 
mother. The  village  to  which  the  Princess 
Mary  has  given  her  name,  in  token  of  her 
interest  in  the  scheme,  and  in  the  hope  of 
protecting  it  from  any  unfavourable  reflec- 
tions to  which  it  might  have  been  exposed, 
consists  at  pres«it  (tf  about  a  dozen  of  cot- 
tages, besides  the  college,  to  which  we  shall 
afterwards  advert  By-and-by  it  wiU  be  con- 
siderably larger.  The  cottages  are  built  m 
pairs,  and  have  a  hands<Hne  look,  showing 
that  there  is  no  real  omnection  between 
ugliness  and  charity.  Ten  children  re- 
side in  each  cottage,  under  Ons  superinten- 
dence of  a  godly  house-mother,  ^ways  a 
widow  who  has  had  children  of  her  own,  and 
whom  the  mot^ly  instinct  draws  closely  to 
the  new  family  over  which  providence  has 
placed  her.  -  In  these  cottage^omes,  family 
life  has  excellent  scope.  The  cottages,  it 
may  be  well  to  mention,  have  mostly  been 
erected  by  friends  whose  names  they  brar. 
A  gift  of  four  hundred  pounds  provides  a 
cottage  which  becomes  an  «iduru)g  memo- 
rial of  the  giver,  or  of  some  dear  one  whose 
memory  is  diua  associated  vrith  it.  Visitiiig 
them  as  we  did  on  Christmas  Eve,  we  found 
all  the  inhabitants  intent  on  the  same  im- 
portant undertaking — the  preparation  of  the 
plunvpudding  for  to-morrow.  Why  should 
not  the  glee  of  little  girls,  children  of  criminal 
motiiers,  have  this  littie  outlet  once  a  year? 
And  why  should  tiiey  not  have-  th«r  Christ- 
mas pudding  in  the  centte  of  their  femily 
gathering,  rough  symbol  though  it  be  of  the 
happy  ^nd  widi  which  God  has  supplied 
what  was  lost  to  them  by  their  parents'  trans- 
gression ? 

But  in  this  Princess  Mary village,  is  there 
any  provision  for  education  ?  Ten  or  twelve 
dozen  of  little  girls  cannot  be  left  withont 
teachmg.  And  in  the  provision  for  this,  Mrs. 
Meredith's  largeness  of  soul  and  *****55Lj 
device  are  equally  seen.  It  has  always  seemw 
to  us  a  trimnph  of  wisdran  .and  slaJl  when 
two  or  more  different  objects  are  successful'? 
attained  by  the  same  operation.  In  t"^ 
college  to  which  we^^^ji^^^e^r^^il^i^ 
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Meredith  has  accomplished  this.  '  The  train- 
ing-college is  a  School  for  young  ladies,  who 
are  educated  both  as  governesses  and  teachers 
for  schools  and  iamilies,  and  .these  fmd  pTac< 
tice  for  their  art  in  instructing  the  little  girls 
of  the  homes.  Besides  these,  -there  reside  in 
the  College  lady-workers  who  aid  in  the  busi- 
ness oi  the  Institution ;  and  there  is  a  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel,  for  whom  the  lofty  Hall 
of  the  College  furnishes  a  chapel,  in  which 
any  audience  might  be  well  pleased-  to  as- 
semble. The  training  of  ChtiMian  ^ents  tot 
work  amoiig  prisoners  is  anotto  -branch  of 
the  undertalking ;  and  there  are  many  other 
projects  in  the  fertile  brain  of  Mrs.  Meredith, 
who  is  resolved  to  leave  no  means  unprovided 
that  may  contribute,  with  God's  Me^dtag,  to 
the  full  success  of  the  scheme. 

Large  and  multifarious  as  the '  work  is,'  no 
one  seems  less  burdened  under  it  than  its 
originator  and  chief  supporter.  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith has  learned  the  secret  of  Christian  ser- 
vice. To  her  the  most  literal  text  in  the 
Bible  is  that  which  says,  "Be  careful  for 
nothing,  but  in  everything  by  prayer  and 
supplication  with  thanksgivingp  let  your  re- 
quests be  made  known  unto  God';  and  Qie 
peace  <tf  God  whidi  passeth  all  understanding 
shall  keep  your  heart  and  mind  in  Christ 
Jesus." 

Startling  to  the  world  though  it  is  to 
hear  of  the  communion  that  passes  between 
the  earthly  servant  and  the  heavenly  Master, 
it  is  nothing  more  to  the  honest  reader  of 
the  Bible  than  a  fair  interpretation  of  its 
promises  undeniably  conveys.  It  is  not 
God's  principle  that  language  is  given  to  con- 
ceal the  thoughts.  If  God's  -word  be  indeed 
a  li^t  to  our  feet  and  a  lamp  to  our  path,  it 
may  be  relied  on  as  certainly  as  the  rising  of 
the  sun  when  it  says,  "  In  all  thy  ways  ac- 
knowledge Him,  and  He  will  direct  thy 
paths.'*  This  has  been  the  experience  of 
Mrs.  Meredith,  and  other  like-miiided  wo- 


men ;  and  the  wonderful  manner  in  whicl- 
the  way  has  opened  before  them,  and  mean- 
have  been  provided  for  accomplishing  th( 
work  which  they  have  been  led  to  under 
take,  is  to  them  wonderful  only  as  a  proof  ol 
the  gracious  condescension  of  their  Lord. 

To  cany  on  this  great  work,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  large  amount  of  spontaneous,  unpaid 
agency,  the  expo^ture  required  is  about 
three  Uiousand  a  year.  That  is  to  say,  the 
CDrrent  outlay  is  to  this  amount;  and  when 
cottages  and  colleges,  with  all  their  pant 
phemftlla  are  set  up,  fecial  funds  have,  to  be 
found  "fbrl^e  purpose.  He  who  is  over  all 
can  put  it  into  one  heart  to  do  the  work,  and 
into  other  hearts  to  provide  the  means.  So 
it  is  in  the  present  case.  Mrs.  Meredith 
tells  of  a  rich  merchant  who  mentioned  to  a 
friend  that  he  was  making  more  money  than 
he  knew  what  to  do  with,  and  was  told  by 
him  that  at  the  Nine  Elms  House  Mrs. 
Meredith  needed  six  hundred  pounds  to 
build  a  drying  house ;  the  six  hundred  pounds 
was  sent  to  her  in  a  letter.  Accustomed  to 
defray  all  charges  weekly,  she  found  herself 
one  day  short  by  for^  pounds;  the  first 
letter  received  by  post  contained  a  cheque 
for  fifty.  One  of  her  ^eat  ^ms  is  to  exalt 
Ihe  Word  of  God.  Texts  are  inscribed  over 
the  cottage-doors,  and  over  the  college-doors 
and  windows.  Cases  have  been  known  oi 
visitors  arrested  by  these  texts,  and  resolving 
to  give  more  attention  to  the  Word  of  God. 

The  full  influence  of  such  institutions 
cannot  be  appreciated  at  once.  They  operate 
silently  but  surely  on  the  public  conscience. 
The  country  is  rich  indeed  that  has  such 
workers.  If  "the  servants  of  all  are  the 
greatest  of  allj"  these  are  the  true  Christian 
aristocracy;  mJkii^  in  the  footsteps  of  Him 
"  who  came,  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister,  and  -to  give  himself  a  ransom  for 
many," 
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■1 XTHEN  we  are  weary  with  the  world's  rough  teaching, 
VV    Too  weak  to  press  our  way  among  the  rest, 
Too  tired  to  guess  at  life's  perplexed  meting. 
Too  worn  to  follow  in  its  eager  quest, 

We  ask  but  room  benttaA  still  summer  ddes 

To  dream  in  rest,  and,  waking,  dream  again, 

Calmly  to  bear  what  still  before  us  lies, 

Sufler  unshared  the  woes  that  yet  remain.  [ 
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Tis  then,  I  think,  God  sends  His  special  spirits, 
Who  straightway  open  our  cold  slumbering  hearts 

Witli  love  that  yields  far  more  tlian  it  inherits, 
With  love  that  claims  as  much  as  it  imparts. 

No  winged  troop  of  angels,  pure  and  sinless. 
Nor  saints,  who  too  grew  weary  of  the  earth ; 

But  little  souls  whose  life  is  fresh  and  guileless, 
Of  human  weakness  and  of  human  birUi ; 

The  little  children,  with  their  wistful  pleading 

For  love  and  strength  to  feed  their  tender  growth, 

Yet  ^ve  us  warmth  and  sunshine,  all  unheeding, 
Unconsdous  teachers  of  life^ving  truth. 

When  baby-fingers  twine  within  our  own, 
We  cannot  push  their  clinging  love  away ; 

We  cannot  walk  the  tedious  path  alone 

When  little  feet  want  strengthening  on  the  way. 

When  childish  eyes  grow  brighter  with  the  sun. 
How  can  we  ^un  the  glovring  golden  light  ? 

With  Htde  thoughts  unfolding  one  by  one, 
Wc  dare  not  shut  the  truth  out  from  our  sight. 

Their  tender  love,  dependence  full  and  sweet. 
We  needs  must  feed  with  fuller  love  and  power ; 

And  seeking  this  will  bring  us  to  His  feet 
Who  feeds  the  birds,  ui^olds  the  opening  flower. 

And  doubting  souls  first  know  a  God  above  them 
When  they  have  felt  the  spirit's  mother-bliss. 

And  weary  hearts  God  gathers  to  His  bosom 
When  in  His  father  love  He  sends  us  this. 


n. 


She  took  the  biown  seeds  in  her  hand, 
And  softly  turned  them  one  by  one. 

Saying,  "  For  these  I  only  want 
A  Uttle  lain,  a  little  sun, 

A  short-lived  sleep  within  the  earth 
Until  the  winter  firosts  be  done. 

**  Quickly  the  spring  days  come  again. 
Quickly  the  snowdrops  follow  snow. 

Perchance  my  litUe  babe  shall  pluck 
Flowers  where  I  plant  these  brown  seeds  now  ; 

God  1  send  Thy  sun  and  rain  to  feed 
Bodi  flowers  vhen  they  together  grow." 

Bright  shone  the  sun,  fast  fell  the  rain, 

The  hands  that  sowed  were  clasped  in  res^ 

Over  some  flowers  a  baby's  hand 
Had  laid  upon  its  moUier's  breast; 

God  took  the  seed  His  Hand  had  sown, 
And  planted  it  where  flowen  grow  best. 

C  BROOKS. 
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—  ^  

indHfaa  cnidfied.  Hiswaris  wackhuU^rccdTCd; 
and  a  ^Bte^beacded  niu  took  him  liy  Ac  hwd,  and 
tbuked  faim  fiv  tha  tntb  Iw  W  spokn.  Un^te, 
uwdwrafavb^Mn,  vUh  MimaBBdi,  >  young  con* 
voted  ArmauMi,  are  now  sway  wdBng  tlw  Word  of 
God  and  pnadiinf  in  th«  villtgw.  On  retiming 
from  their  fiist  toor,  they  reported  crowd*  thxonging 
them  evay  dqr»  aaid  in  cnwty  iffl^e,  and  their  de- 
scription of  ttdr  walk  mu  Onilliag  indeed.  Tbne 
is  certainly  muA  intoeit  uung  the  HeboDUtan 
people  is  every  dirBCtkm.  Great  ■nmbecs  are  nghing 
for  rdigiont  liberty,  bnt  are  so  boosd  by  the  ahaddet 
oflaw  and  custom  that  they  dare  not  yet  Iweak  forth 
from  their  rwtnint  Many  are  secretly  reading  the 
BiUe  and  thinking  aboat  these  things.  One  of  tbe 
two  chief  ecdesiastieal  rnlcrs  of  Mahometanism  in 
this  region  s^  he  tliinhs  the  time  of  Mahomc^s 
nle  is  past  Jt  was  well  enoagh.  in.  its  dsy,  bet  bow 
they  need  new  fonaa  and  new  teachings." 

"  Glorious  news,"  the  same  writer  adds,  "oome  to 
US  from  Russia;  great  sale  of  book^  wonderful 
opportunities  for  the  helper  in  Xiflis,  people  inquiring 
the  way  of  life,  a  whde  Mahcanetam  callage  declaring 
themidvei  Chiiitiaas ! " 

IV.— MEMORIAL  RECORD. 

KKT.  CHAKLES  EIHGSLBV. 
A  very  prominent  star  has  disappeared,  and  diaap- 
1  peared  prematurely,  from  the  public  horizon.  No  man 
had  a  more  marked  individuality  than  Mr.  Kingslej. 
He  ooold  hardly  be  said  to  bdong  to  any  of  the  great 
sebocdsoffiieokigy.  Starting  bom  Mr.  Uaorice's  posi- 
tion, bedidnotaftowards  cany  ontin  any  masked  degree 
Lis  pecidiarTiews.  Thetenn  "muscularChiistiaiu^," 
which  was  ascribed  to  bim,  he  appears  to  have  dis- 
owned, and  not  to  have  understood.  Mr.  Kingaley 
was  endnoitly  a  man  of  modem  ideas.  He  caugfat 
readily  tbe  new  spirit  of  tte  age,  and  gave  it  form 
and  expression.  He  saw  what  men  were  thinking 
aod  yearning  after,  and  he  made  their  thoughts  and 
feehngs  deal  and  palpable.  In  p»ticniar,  he  was 
attncted  fay  tbe  longing  for  a  ck>ser  albuice  between 
ChristiaBity  and  seodar  life.  He  sought  to  penetrate 
the  secolarwidi  the  sacred.  He  believed  that  in  trade, 
in  work,  in  sdence,  everywhere,  men  might  show  the 
filial  spirit  toward  God  aikd  tbe  brotherly  spuit  toward 
one  another.  For  our  own  part,  we  have  always  felt 
to  a  large  extent  in  sympalby  with  Mr.  Kingsley,  ex- 
cept that  bis  concqition  (tf  the  real  inqiort  of  tbe 
ChiistiaK  message  has  tvtx  seemed  to  be  vague,  im^- 
perfect,  and  iieeble.  We  believe  be  has  done  good 
service  in  many  ways  to  Christian  society.  A  firmer 
and  clearer  ^asp  of  the  great  central  truths  of  Cbiis- 
tiani^  would  have  enabled  him  to  do  Jm  woA  still 
better,  tbougb  it  may  be  witb  les  popolar  idat. 

HISS  JOBAHXA  CHAHDUK. 

&Iiss  Chandler  has  died  at  tbe  same  ageirtth  Mk. 
Kingdey— fi^-five.    She  was  flw  fbonder  of  tbe 

National  Hospital  foe  the  Paralyzed  and  Epileptic, 
Queen's  Sqoare,  BkKwnsbory.  In  "Facta  nonVeriio," 


tbe  itory  of  ber  werii  is  told.  She  was  one  of  a, 
family  of  <»]dians,  bn»|^  ^  nder  tbe  care  ol 
grand-parents.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  ber 
grandmother  left  home  on  a  visit,  and  was  brought 
huk  a  helpless  paralytic.  Tbe  gnndcbildreB  were 
an  much  struck  by  this,  hat  etreM  mnsing  brought 
tbe  old  lady  greatly  reond.  UeunrbUe,  a  carpenter, 
atnick  dowm  by  the  same  disease  bearii^  that  Miss 
QiaBdler*s  grandmother  had  been  afficted  simihriy, 
sent  to  tbe  boose  to  ask  advice.  Miss  Cbandler,  on 
nntingbisboase^  found  tte  manbelflam,  hlswiCe  dying 
of  CQuamptioD,  and  four  starving  diitdren  looUng 
pitifoUy  at  their  parents.  Tbe  pMiA  wouM  do  no- 
thingbatofierdiematdaoe  in  "OieHoM."  Tbe 
mother  soon  died ;  for  tbe  father.  Miss  Ctaadler  tried 
is.  vain  to  find  admisnon  to  aay  London  hospital. 
At  lengdi  the  thought  occurred  cf  establisbing  a 
boq^al  ibr  paralytic  and  epAeptic  si^eren.  Oat  of 
limited  means,  Q>e  &mily  b^an  tbe  fund  with  an 
offtring  of  j^aoa  Bnt  tiie  progteaa  of  die  work  was 
very  dow  ustU  the  Lord  Mayor,  Alderman  Wire,  who 
had  himsdf  moffcred  ftom  paralysis,  took  it  up,  and 
Lady  Burdett  Coutts  cane  fbrwaid  with  her  warm 
heart  and  ample  pmttt.  We  need  net  nanate  all  the 
steps ;  die  hospital  was  opened  in  i86a  The  hospital 
has  now  one  hundred  be^  "  The  wards  at*  large, 
lofiy,  and  wdl  venrilated.  Knowing  how  great  a 
relief  to  the  mind  of  a  coavaleacesit  patient  it  is  te 
<fA,  at  leaat  ibr  sodm  bottcs  of  tim  day,  the  room  in. 
which  he  has  slept,  a  large  commodious  day^oom  is 
Mtacbed  to  every  ward.  Xbcie  is  in  every  room  a 
good  library,  and  in  some  of  the  female  wards  pianos 
even,  many  of  tbe  female  patients  being  ladies  of 
good  education,  though  in  distttesaed  cttcmnstances. 
The  walls,  not  <Hily  at  the  ^tting-rooms,  bnt  of  the 
wards,  are  also  hung  with  admirable  i»inta  in  great 
profttdon,  chiefly  Sodpteie  suhjeds."  The  inatita- 
tioa  has  peoved  a  gfrcat  Uassing  to  meny  stricken 
men  and  women. 

Miss  Cbandler  had  beta  Bufiering  from  aa  attack 
of  rheumatism,  from  which  die  seemed  to  be  recover- 
ing when  she  was  in  a  moeatat  struck  down  with 
apoplexy.  "  Enshrined  in  a  delicate  and  diminutive 
frame,"  says  tbe  Chrutum  World,  *•  was  an  uncon- 
qncsaUe  iriJL  wbieb  knew  not  defeat,  and  was  eonfi- 
dentin  the  darkest  hours  of  i***""*"  saccess.  Hers 
wss  a  hofy  cam«ge."  The  leaaen  of  such  a  Cbris< 
tiaa  life  must  sot  be  lost  tqxm  tbe  Mng. 


Jan.  V.  w.  cuMnna,  sus  or  ucHimo, 
was  wdi  hncnm  in  London  in  the  tliirty-two  years 
of  his  indfifctigaMt  pasbHiI  labours  in  Wbftecluipel 
and  St  Pancras,  and  during  that  time  bore  a  part  in 
the  mauagcmeat  cf  mmp  of  our  great  religions 
soeictiea.  He  took  a  patticebur  biterest  ui  young 
men,  and  was  one  of  tbe  chief  advisen  fai  tiie  forma- 
tion and  nanagment  in  eariy  days  oS  tbe  young 
men's  asNociaticmB  iriiidhuitedin  theptesent  Chord 
(tf  Skj^and  Toong  Mnfs  Soei^.  He  was  alsc 
usdnl  ki  the  field  of  Christiau  antbenbip,  '*  Sermoni 
CD  ^  litmgy,"  On  Images,"  '•  Tbe  Spirit  in  th< 
Worid,"  "Faeto  and  Fragments," 
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being  among  hit  pnldiilied  wcsks.  In  1869  he  vw 
appointed  Pean  of  LichGdd. 

SXT.  LUKE  H.  WISEMAN, 

one  of  the  general  seo^aries  tii  the  Wealeyan  Mis- 
sionuy  Socie^,  and  an  ex-Frendent  of  the  Coq- 
faence,  died  suddenly  of  heait  diseue  cm  Wednes- 
day, Febmaiy  3rd.  On  the  preceding  Sunday 
momiDg  he  vent  to  the  Wesley  an  chapel,  at  Islington, 
to  preaob,  but  feeling  aomewhat  indisposed,  he  left 
the  semce  for  odien  to  emdnct,  and  rettuned  to  his 
home  veak  and  faint.  He  remained  in  his  house, 
Highbary  Place,  under  medical  attesdaace,  but  em< 
ployed  himself  on  oflicial  and  literary  matters  antil 
Wednesday,  when,  lieing  seized  with  a  tpana  erf*  the 
heart,  he  was  removed  to  his  bedroom,  when  be 
exisred  at  about  eleren  o'doclc  in  the  erening. 

In  the  City  Miisimt  MagaaStte  far  this  month  we 
find  an  address  of  Mr.  Wiseman's,  delivered  to  the 
City  mis&aaaries  last  New  Year.  The  subject  was 
CMueeration.  The  speaker  dwelt  on  the  whtde  burnt- 
offering — ".the  symbol  of  that  entire  presentation  of 
ouiBclTes  to  the  Lord,  our  Maker  and  our  Redeemer, 
which  consists  in  the  entire  offering  up  of  all  our 
powers  of  body  and  mind,  and  will  and  imagination, 
and  reason  and  affection,  so  that,  in  fact,  we  are  no 
longer  ourselves,  but  are  solely  and  altogether  the 
Lord's.  A  noble  idea,  difficult  as  we  all  find  it  of 
realisation.  ^Perhaps  none  of  as  have  realised  this 
idea  perfectly.  Standing  to  speak  to  you  here  this 
morning,  I  must  frankly  confess  for  myself  that  I  have 
not.  But  "^whereto  we  have  already  attained,  let  us 
walk  by  the  same  rule,  let  us  mind  the  same  thing, 
and  God  grant  that  this  day  there  may  come  upon  ns 
such  a  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  such  inward  might, 
such  a  pervasive,  spiritnal,  holy,  strengthening,  en- 
couraging indueoce,  as  shall  have  a  gl<Hious  effect  in 
the  year  of  labour  to  which  you  and  I,  in  our  different 
spheres,  are  expecting  to  go  forth." 

The  expected  year  of  labour  turned  out  to  be  but  a 
month ;  and,  sooner  than  he  expected,  he  came,  we 
trust,  to  know— complete  consecration. 

JOHN  A5HWORTH,  OF  ROCHDALE. 

We  remember  a  visit  to  Rochdale,  ten  years  ago, 
when  we  made  the  acquaintance  of  John  Ash  worth. 
In  a  not  very  firsb^dass  street,  we  found  a  small 
paialer's  shop,  with  a  few  plain  paper-hangings  shown 
in  the  window ;  on  entering  we  found  a  man  of  strong 
build  and  firm  expression,  with  whom,  as  one  see- 
ing the  Christian  good  of  the  working  dasses,  we 
soon  came  to  feel  at  home.  Mr.  Ashworth  had 
shortly  before  published  his  *<  Strange  Tales  from 
Humble  Life" — stories  that,  though  bearing  the  marks 
of  a  half-educated  writer,  were  full  of  native  force 
and  genius,  and  of  a  simple  bumiog  desire  for  the 
highest  good  of  the  poor.  He  took  us  to  the  scenes 
of  some  of  his  tales — wretched  places  they  wo^  and 
showed  us  aliltle  outhouse, the *<hen-cote"from which 
young *'Jo«eph"hadgonetoglMy.  Thenwewentto 
bis  chapel  for  the  destitute ;  but  it  was  a  sommer  week- 
night,  and  the  attendance,  thoogh  considerable,  waa  not 


very  large.  We  remember  he  gave  them  a  lecture,  in 
which  he  introduced  die  Switch  Covenanters;  and 
though  he  mther  jumbled  them  historically,  he  used 
the  lesson  of  their  sn£Eniags  and  testimony  wldi  so 
small  efiisct,  nhuldag  by  means  of  them  the  indif- 
ference and  vorldlinesB  of  the  present  age. 

Mr.  Ashworth  died  Jaanaiy  36th,  in  his  nxty-^econd 
year,  after  a  lingering  and  painful  lUneis,  In  Ui 
later  yean  he Tisited^lestiiie,  and  atthemeetbgof 
the  Evaogelical  AlUanoe  he-vfrited  the  United  States, 
enjo^g  both  journeys,  and  making  much  use  of  them 
for  popular  instractira. 

UT.  JOHN  lUCFAXLUfX,  LL.D., 

for  many  years  cme  of  the  ibiemost  ministers  of  the 
United  Pn^bgtenaa  Church  in  Glasgow,  and  latterly, 
after  the  United  PKsl^4erian  Church  resolved  to  ex- 
tend its  bcaden  in  London,  miniscer  of  the  dmrch  at 
Clapham.  I^.  Macferlane  wasan  anthoraswdl  asa 
preacher,  and  in  both  respects  attained  a  Isrje 
meaante  of  pc^Kdarity. 


KST.  ARTHUK  NUGENT  WEST 

has  t>een  added  to  the  list  of  those  who  have  lost 
their  lives  in  the  service  of  the  Universities*  Mission 
in  Airica.  Bom  in  1845,  he  had  just  entered  on  tbe 
work  of  the  ministry  as  assistant  curate  of  Bucking- 
ham, when  he  determined  to  give  himself  to  mis- 
sionary service  abroad. 

"Two  months  after  his  ordination  ^ys  the  Guar- 
dian), came  the  first  day  of  spedal  mtercession  for 
Doissions,  and  the  prayers  of  the  Church  were  blessed 
in  putting  into  his  heart  a  desire  to  offer  himself  Ibr 
mission  weak.  Circumstances  directed  him  to  select 
Zanzibar  as  his  sphere  of  labour,  and  in  the  sptiug  ot 
1873  he  left  England,  intending  only  to  remain  six 
months  in  Africa  to  supply  a  temporary  need,  aad 
then  to  return  to  his  work  at  Budungham.  M  the 
end  of  the  rix  mondis  Arthur  West  returned  home  si 
he  had  promised;  but  his  heart  was  wholly  given  to 
mission  work,  and  though  he  retained  his  curacy  at 
Buckingham,  he  was  untuing  in  spealdng  and  preach- 
ing far  and  wide  for  the  cause  of  misdons.  With 
ample  means  and  many  friends,  his  readiness  to  go 
himself  to  work  in  Africa  was  in  UatU  an  doqnei^ 
appeal  to  others  to  deny  theniselves.a  life  of  ease, 
and  many,  especially  the  people  whom  he  loved  so 
well  at  Buckingham,  must  remember  the  simple 
earnestness  with  which  he  urged  upon  all  tbetr  duly 
towards  the  heathen." 

On  the  4tfa  of  June,  1874,  he  arrived  at  Zanzibar. 
Bisht^  Steere  having  left  for  England,  he  was  the 
only  clergyman  left,  and  had  the  whole  charge  of  tbe 
mission.  His  labours  were  abundant  and  excessive,aiid 
brought  on  palftttation  of  the  heart  and  fever,  and  oa 
Chtistmaa-day,  1874,  after  a  servicectf  six  months,  ke 
fell  asleep. 

Li  ne  of  his  last)  letters  Iw  wrote,  "  How  odd  it 
will  be  to  spend  Christmas  hi  the  heat  I  I  d<Hi't 
think  it  can  be  made  like  Christmas  imless  one  can 
moiefliUy  than  ever  realise  the  mjateiy  of  'theUu 
Christ  Jcaus.' " 

That  Chriitnias.day  was  made  like  Christmas  to  bin*! 

as  we  bdieve,  in  the  way  he  desired. 
thancverrealisedtfaemysaifiti£^lip&£fa@@^7  ^- 
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"  The  Monday  united  pntyer-meedags  ia  the  Scotch 
Charch  here  have  now  lasted  for  several  months,  and 
I  m  a  great  blessing.   In  the  ademoon  the  service  is 
I  in  En^isb,  and  ia  the  evening  iQ  Italian ;  and  the 
I '  tDcetrngs  are  conducted  on  the  model  of  the  noon-day 
I  prmr-meetings  at  home.    The  platform  is  of  the 
widest  Evangelical  character,  and  all  the  ministers 
and  laymen  of  the  town  preside  in  turn  and  take  part. 
It  woud  thoroughly  satisfy  Messrs.  Moody  and  San- 
key,  and  lead  them  to  pay  us  a  visit. 

'*  The  usual  Week  of  Prayer  at  Uie  commencement  of 
the  year  has  here  been  signalised  by  a  nineh  larger 
I  nttmdance  than  formerly,  not  so  mncn  of  the  ministry, 
'  but  of  the  membership  of  the  various  Italian  Evnnge- 
Kcal  Churches.   The  tidings  from  Milan  and  Rome 
are  to  the  effect  that  a  greater  enthusiasm  than  on 
previous  occasions  has  been  excited  among  God's 
people  by  this  gracious  annual  opportunity  for  united 
I  raayer.   The  news  of  the  revival  of  religion  at  home 
has  seized  hold  of  many  hearts.   I  assure  you  that  not 
a  ftw  here  have  had  their  faith  and  hope  enlarged  so  as 
to  plead  *  Italy  for  Christ.'   We  are  in  fbll  expectancy 
th^  in  his  own  time,  the  Lord  wUl  grant  us  a  large 
portion  of  the  same  refreshing  from  on  high  which 
dear  brethren  and  sisten  in  Christ  are  elsewhere 

RUaSU.— SECESSION  FROU  THE  CKBEE  CATHOLIC 

i  CHUKCH. 

^  An  occasional  coresptmdent  of  the  Times  writes  from 
SL  IVterBbnrg  on  January  27,  as  fUlows 

"The  public  reception  last  Sunday  of  Horty'five 
parishes,  with  their  clergy,  into  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Chorch,  has  naturally  caused  much  sensation  here. 
Sedletz,  in  Poland,  where  the  ceremony  was  per- 
I  formed,  is  the  chief  town  of  the  government  of  the 
same  name,  irtrichcontaini  about  three  hunibed  thou- 
sand inhalntasts,  one-third  of  whom  are  United  Grraks 
or,  as  they  call  themselves.  Catholics  of  the  Oriental 
rite,  the  remainder  being  Roman  Catholics.  Of  these 
United  Greeks  one-half;  or  fifhr  ^oosand,  have  now 
seceded  lr<»n  Rome  and  bodify  joined  the  Russian 
Greek  Church,  and  as  the  movement  is  said  to  be 
npidly  spreading,  it  is  not  imponible  that  the  so- 
called  Catholic  Cunrch  of  the  Oriental  rite  may  totally 
disappear  from  the  Rnssiaa  Em|^," 

The  United  Greek  Church  has  long  enjoyed  certain 
privileges  from  Rome,  farlinling  the  use  of  their  ver- 
nacular tongue  in  the  celebration  of  the  service,  and 
pemiission  to  their  clergy  to  marry.  These  violations 
of  the  unity  of  the  Church  have  naturally  been  looked 
<m  by  Rcnne  vith  dissatisfaction,  and  measures  to- 
wards assimilatmg  the  United  Greek  to  fhe  Roman 
Church  have  been  qnietly  in  operaticm.  Against  these, 
however,  the  United  Gredc  Church  has  maide  frequent 
appeals  to  Rome.  The  proceu  of  snnbbing  seems  to 
have  readied  a  hdght  when  an  Encyclical  was  issued 
in  1874,  approving  of  all  innovations  tending  to  onite 
the  Chordies  more  closely.  This  has  roused  the 
spirit  of  rebellion.  Application  has  been  made  to 
the  White  Czar  to  admit  Uie  malcontents  to  the  Rus- 
sian Church.  After  some  delay,  leave  was  given  to 
enter,  and  a  solemn  ceremony  completed  the  change. 

PERSECUTION  OF  CHRISTIANS  IN  TURKEY. 

2Ir.  Jessup  writes  from  Beyrout  that  the  intolerance 
of  the  Tnrkish  Government,  and  their  endeavour  to 


cripple  and  crush  Protestant  Christianity,  is  showing 
itself  very  unequivocally.  A  rumour,  probably  meant 
as  a  feeler,  was  circulated  lately  that  all  Christian 
schools  in  Syria  were  going  to  be  suppressed,  and  in 
one  district  thqr  actually  were,  and  other  schools  were 
opened  under  the  ans|nces  the  Government  In 
many  othw  ways  annoyance  and  injury  are  inflicted 
on  Christians.  It  is  well  known  that  an  influential 
deputation  from  the  Evangelical  Alliance  has  been  at 
Constantinople,  and  has  been  refused  an  interview 
with  the  Sultan.  Much  pressure  has  been  brought  to 
bear  on  him,  bnt  in  vain.  People  are  asking,  and  no 
wonder,  "  What  have  we  got  for  aU  our  sacrifices  in 
the  Crimean  war  P  "  Englishmen  are  not  disposed  to 
let  the  treaty  then  secured  pass  for  a  dead  letter.  They 
love  good  faith  and  fair  dealing;  and  every  life  sacri- 
ficed to  defend  Tuikqr  seems  to  demand  that  they 
shall  not  allow-  that  treaty  to  become  dishonoured. 

pt  will  be  readilyseen  that  the  article,  "  Slaveiy 
on  the  G(M  Coos^"  was  at  press  befiMe  tiie  text  of 
Governor  Strahan's  proclamation,  and  the  petition  of 
the  kings  and  chiefs  against  it,  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers ;  but  much  in  this  article  will  be  new  and  in- 
teresting as  coming  from  the  pen  of  one  who  had  seen 
most  ibat  he  describes.] 

nr.— JOTTINGS  FROM  THE  MISSION 
FIELD. 

TBE  UADSAS  CKN5US  AND  TBB  PROGRESS  OF 
UISSIONS. 

The  Sanitary  Commissioner  for  Madras,  Dr.  Cor- 
nish, has  borne  some  Taluable  though  incidental  tes- 
dmomes  to  the  misdonwork  ther^  in  his  report 
on  the  census  of  the  Madras  Residency.  We  take 
the  foDowing  extracts  from  the  Church  Missionary 
Record : — 

"  The  genera]  decay  of  Hindu  temples  throughout 
the  country  is  but  the  visible  sign  of  the  waning 
vitaUhr  ol  the  relirion  itself.  Among  the  classes 
already  influenced  By  Western,  ideas,  Hinduism  is 
practically  dead. 

"The  Protestant  roissioos  ....  have  made  rai)id 

strides  ol'  recent  years  in  the  conversion  of  the  in- 
haUtanb  to  Christianity.  .....  There  will,  of  conrse, 

always  be  a  discrepant^  in  the  statistics  of  missions 
and  uie  statistics  01  a  census  collected  Government 
officials ;  but,  on  the  whtde,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Christian  knowledge  and  doctrine  are  meeting 
with  increased  acceptance  amongst  the  people  of  the 
Tinnevelly  district,  while  an  immense  amount  ol  good 
work  hag  been  done  l^the  zealous  and  earnest  agents 
Ok  these  missionary  societies  in  the  education  of  the 
people.  Already  the  native  Christian  community  of 
the  district  is  contributing  largely  to  the  support  ot 
its  own  churches  and  pastors. 

"  These  Protestant  churches  really  date  back  only 
to  a  period  01  about  fifty  years  ago,  and  then  progress 
during  these  years  has  not  been  unsuccessful.  The 
influence  of  Christian  teaching  and  example  is  not 
limited  to  the  number  of  persons  entered  in  the  census 
retoms  as  Christians.  A  large  number  of  Hindus 
have  received  thdr  education  b  mission  schools,  and, 
most  important  ot  all,  the  Christian  missionaries  have 
been  the  first  to  attempt  the  education  of  the  women 
of  the  countty,  and  already  the  fruita  of  thei»laboars  j 
are  becinnine  to  anoear.      Digitized  by  V^OOQ  IC 
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"  The  Protestant  missions  hsve  been  specially  snc- 
cessfnl  amonest  the  Skanars,  who  are  by  proression 
cnltivatois  or  the  various  species  of  palm-tree,  and 
with  some  agricultural  castes,  fishermen,  and  Pariahs. 
Under  native  rale,  the  Shenan^  vrho  cUm  to  be  the 
origioal  lords  of  the  soil,  were  a  down-trodden  race ; 
onaer  ChnstiaD  teaching  and  enlightenment  their 
social  po5iti<m  is  Taitly  iminwed,  and  many  of  them 
have,  by  their  Cbxistiaa  training  become  educated, 
and  now  hold  positioiis  of  innoence  and  respect- 
abili^. 

"  ta  times  prior  to  British  rule,  the  whole  of  the 
Paiiah  commanity,  withoat  exception,  wore  the  abves 

of  the  superior  castes  Omnivorous  in  diet, 

they  can  work  hard  and  thrive  under  cimditions  which 
would  soon  prove  btal  to  their  wlute,  or  fidr-skimted, 
Ar^n  conquercHS.  A  laboriotis,  frugal,  and  pleasure- 
loving  people,  they  are  the  very  life-blood  of  the 
comtry,  in  whatever  field  of  labour  they  engage  in. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  their  admitted  usefulness  in  the 
social  scal^  Uie  hatred  and  contempt  evinced  by  the 
higher  castes  towards  them  is  almost  beyond  l>elief. 
Tbe  British  administration  has  freed  then,  tt  a  com- 
nniot^,  fiom  the  yoke  of  hereditary  shveij,  and  from 
the  le|^  disabilities  under  which  they  suffered ;  but 
they  sUll  remain  in  the  lowest  depths  of  social  de- 
gradation. In  public  passenger-boats  a  Pariah  dare 
not  show  his  face,  and  in  Government  schools,  or 
schools  helped  with  pnbhc  money,  it  ia  pretty  mnch 
the  same.  The  Christian  misaonacies,  to  their  on- 
dying  honour  be  it  said,  have,  as  a  rule,  persevered 
in  breaking  through  the  time-honoured  custom  of 
treating  the  Pariah  as  (fiit,  and  in  admitting  him  to 
equal  rights  and  privileges  in  their  schools  and 
ditirchca;  and  vhatanr  majr  be  thepreaoit  poritkm 
of  the  Pariah  commmiity  in  regard  to  education, 
inteUigoice,  and  ability  to  hold  a  place  for  themselves, 
they  owe  it  almost  wholly  to  the  Christian  men  and 
women  who  have  given  up  their  lives  to  win  the  souls 
for  their  great  Ma^. 

"  It  aeons  probable  that  another  half-century  will 
see  voy  dedded  changes  in  regard  to  the  rcbgious 
development  of  the  people  of  llnnevelly.  In  no 
district  has  so  much  been  done  by  mission  effort  for 
the  edncatioii  of  the  people,  and  especially  in  the 
matter  of  female  education.  The  good  seed  sown 
will  I^-aad-by  bring  forth  fruit,  and  future  census 
zettuB  will  mack  the  progress  made,  aod  cacounige 
the  wotken  in  tbe  mission  field  to  gvester  dfibits  in 
the  vart  work  Aey  have  undertaken.  ....  It  will 
be  obsenwd  that  this  is  one  of  the  few  districts  where 
a  large  pocentage  of  the  population  is  classed  as 
educated  (8-a  per'cenL)  ....  It  is  worthy  of  aote 
that,  m  the  districts  where  the  Protestant  misMons  are 
Qaaaerous,  the  native  Chriatians  occupy  a  high  place 
in  the  liat  (rflastmcted. 

"  Female  edncatioa  outside  the  Presidency  town 
has  made  the  greatest  strides  in  Tiimevelly  district, 
where  six  itanales  out  of  every  thousand  can  read  uid 
WRte.  ....  This  it  mainly  due  to  tbe  kboan  of 
die  ftotestant  ndssioni  in  the  Tinnevdly  district." 

SLAVERY  IN  UADAOASCAK— XOYAL  ISO- 
CLAHATION. 

From  the  CkrmicU  of  the  London  MissiotiaTy 
Society  we  learn  that  an  important  proclamation  has 
been  issued  by  the  Queen  respecting  Uie  foreign  slaves 
in  the  island.  Although  under  the  treaty  of  June  7th, 
i86t,  the  import  trade  in  slaves  is  forbidden,  no  one 
can  travel  about  the  island  without  frequently  meeting 
slaves  t£  pure  African  blood,  called  the  Malagasy 
by  the  general  name  of  "  ilozambiques."   In  the 


north-west,  aroand  Mojanga  Bay,  tbey  are  qtedally 
numerous.  Thn- importation  must  have  been  carried 
on  clandestinely.  All  slaves  so  imported  since  the 
date  of  the  treaty  in  1865  the  Queen  now  sets  (tee. 
This  measure  is  doubly  impiwtant,  because  Uie  nmth- 
west  port  of  Madagascar  has  hitherto  been  the  diief 
market  of  the  Arab  daveis  from  Monmbiqae.  The 
following  is  a  translation  of  fiie  pnidanuthm  in 
question : — 

"  X,  Rxmuvalomadjcbe,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  tbe 
will  of  the  people,  Soverei^  of  Madagascar  and  De- 
fender of  the  laws  of  my  conntiyf 

"  Have  made  a  treafy  with  my  relatives  beyond  tiie 
seas  \iA.  in  England)  to  tlie  e£Eeet  that  One  shall  be 
no  further  importatioD  of  people  bronght  frtm  beyosd 
the  seas  from  Africa)  to  be  made  slaves  hoe  in 
my  kingdom.  And,  on  accotrnt  of  this,  I  commaiid 
that  all  Mozambitnies  impcrtad  into  my  lungdom 
since  the  6th  of  Alahaaaty  {7th  of  June),  in  the  year 
of  the  Lord  1865,  whoi  tbe  tzca^  with  ny  retatiro 
beyond  the  seas  was  completed,  be  herewith  made 
Ambani-andro  (i>.  free  peoi^),  for  diey  an  no 
longer  slaves.  Also,  if  they  widi  to  remain  here  in 
Madagascar,  they  can  remain  as  free  people ;  or  if 
they  wish  to  return  to  their  native  land  beyond  the 
sea,  they  are  at  libniy  to  do  so. 

*'  And,  further,  if  any  people  are  fbnnd  concealing 
recently  imported  Mozambiqnes,  widi  intent  to  hold 
them  in  slavery,  and  do  not  libttate  them  to  become 
free  people  according  to  my  command,  I  will  have 
such  put  in  chains  f<v  len  years." 

We  need  aot  point  ont  how  tetereatiiv  it  is  to  wit- 
nest  this  new  fnnt  of  Chiiatiani^  in  Madagasor. 

unsioHs  in  pessia^^uhokktasv  tmsunESS. 

We  have  been  liearinK  a  good  deal  ef  the  "  Hsha- 
metan  revival "  There  is  every  reason  tetdleye  that 
the  Mahometans  have  been  to  a  hrge  extent  ronsed 
from  apathy,  and  that  they  feel  move  concern  aboot 
religion  thui  heretofine.  TUi  spirit  is  working  is 
two  dtrectfamt.  On  Oe  one  hand,  it  is  cmiaa^  "> 
earnest  feding,  a  kind  of  fanatical  attachment  to  6a 
old  Mahometan  fidth  and  wonbip,  leading  to  the 
erection  of  temples,  ingorous  resistance  to  Cfaristi- 
ani^,  and  other  means  of  a  defensive  and  propa- 
gandist kind;  on  the  odierhand.  It  is  disposhigsome 
to  inqnire  more  what  Christiaiiity  teaches,  and  what 
it  professes  to  supply.  It  is  interesting,  hot  not 
strange,  to  find  that  the  conservative  and  flie  liberal 
or  inquiring  spirit  respectively  thus  manifest  them- 
selves among  Mahometans  as  they  do  among  Roaian 
Catholics  when  a  wave  of  new  life  comes  over  tiw- 

We  have  before  us  a  letter  from  the  American 
Mission  at  Tabriz,  in  Persia,  whidi  illustrates  the 
more  hopeful  aspect  of  the  Mahometan  movement 
A  recent  persecution  had  driven  all  the  Mahwnetans 
away.  "But  now,"  says  the  writer,  "thingsaretaldng  1 
on  a  more  hopeful  aspect.  Mr.  Easton  receives  many 
calls  from  Mahometans,  who  come  to  talk  about  religion 
and  seem  desirous  of  seeking  the  truth.  TwoMiiIl«J>s 
of  the  very  strictest  sect  have  declared  (heroseiTW 
Christians  to  Ishoo,  one  of  our  helpers.  Ishoo  «^ 
invited  a  short  time  ago  to  the  hoase  of  a  '''^^ 
dinner,  and  to  spend  the  time  in  discnssioa. 
of  their  number  were  pies^it  ^^^^  ^ 
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vital  CbiiallMaily  begui  to Incveo  the  nuss;  iBfmr 
Christun  hDmeB,  naaywoe  to  fanbibs  the  e^A  of 
Chiii^  and  fint  m  dragUen  and  nsten,  then  u 
«E*n  and  nudMn,  to  dunr  hit  gentle  qniit,  and 
difline  Us  holy  influence,  haw  woilld  tte  i*ildenien 
Uoawml  If  theworid  but  knew  its  miseries,  it  would 
be  a  gknions  world,  after  alL 

•*THE  imHQ  niKST,  AND  THE  CUANSIVO 
BLOOD." 

Witti  this  title,  we  have  had  given  ns,  nnder  the 
editonhip  ofKev.  J.  H.  Wilson,  Edinburgh,*  a  story 
equally  remarkable  for  its  romantic  incidents,  its 
testimony  to  Scripture  tmtii,  and  the  blessed  ending 
it  shows  of  a  once-misguided  yoang  man.  In  1872  a 
Christian  lady,  in  a  Scotch  town,  w^  known  to  the 
present  writo',  had  ibond  a  sick  Irish  girl  in  one  of 
the  low  lodging-houses  of  the  city,  to  whom  she  care- 
fully and  kindly  ministered  both  in  soul  and  body. 
Here  a  yoimg  priest,  too,  came  to  visit.  One  day  he 
came  in  after  the  lady  had  had  a  very  interesting  con- 
versation with  the  girl.  As  she  rose  to  leave,  the 
priest  politely  opened  the  door.  Obeying  the  inipnlse 
of  her  heart,  she  appealed  to  him  not  to  trifle  with 
this  girl's  soul,  and  earnestly  said,  "Wont  you  tell 
her  of  the  precious  blood  of  Christ  that  cleanses 
from  all  sin  F"  An  expression  of  utter  socrow  and 
misery  came  to  his  face,  and  the  lady  was  encouraged 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  him.  "  If  you  would  only 
leave  erctTtUng  dae  and  come  to  God  only  through 
Jeaus,^  would  have  peace  with  God."  Soon  after, 
the  girl  died;  and  save  once  or  twice  that  she  met 
luiB  in  the  itree^  the  lady  saw  the  young  pnest  no 
more. 

But  towards  the  end  of  1874,  she  received  a  Mter 
fiom  a  dKQrman  near  New  Yoik,  had  a  story  to 
tdl  hs.  He  told  how  in  Jnne  he  had  been  asked  to 
go  snd  visit  a  yoone  man  ve^  ill,  in  an  ohiciin  but 
nspectablelodging-hoaseinNewToiL  Ilkelod^ing- 
hoase  people  gnessed  that  he  was  a  priest  .He  had 
been  one,  bat  was  not  one  then.  He  was  moved  to 
the  deqjnaan's  house  and  g^adulty  ^wlintd.  Some 
veeka  before  his  death,  he  made  him  premise  to 
wiitetothc  lady,  giving  her  the  news  of  his  death, 
"and  aboTeaU,"  besaid,  "tdlherthat/Ao/picdoas 
blood  has  chMScd  even  me  from  all  my  sins,  and 
that  even  I  haw  peace  with  God  tbroogh  Jems  Christ 
our  Lord."  Mustering  all  his  stnngth,  he  wrote  her, 
too,  a  brief  note  himself. 

He  had  had  a  pious  raettwr  and  sister,  and  a  rdi- 
ipoaB  training.  Some  Roman  Catholic  friends  drew 
him  first  into  the  circle  of  priestly  influence,  and 
u^&al  reading  having  unsettled  his  mind,  be  was, 
of  course,  the  more  open  to  danger.  All  was  carried 
on  quietly  and  skilfully  till  he  was  thoroughly  en- 
taa^.  "  Ah,"  he  said.  "  Satan  blinded  my  eyes, 
but  he  conld  not  have  doac  tbat  but  for  my  own 
^"AtUef—^  evil  heart  of  unbelief  departing  from 
theliving  God.**  Being  asked  whether  he  had  been 
bapI7  in  bis  new  faith,  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  at  first  I 
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was;  bat,"  he  added  -thon^tfnlly,  **^*t  call  it 
ftilh-4  was  all  hbdc  nnbdi«E,  I  Oanght  it  was 
fidth,  bat  I  had  Uotted  out  my  mother's  God,  mf 
mother's  Savkni^  ont  of  my  zeU^cm,  and  was  fool 
enon^  to  firacy  it  was  easier  to  bdiere  all  diat  tui^ 
of  human  invention  than  to  teiBt  Him.  nwnkGod, 
I  conkl  not  forget  my  mother.  Her  love  was  the 
dagger  that  every  now  and  then  piecced  to  my  con- 
flcknce.  After!  was  in  the  priesla*  hands,  and  q>e- 
dally  ^lettlwiasenttowiorfc  among  die  poor  and 
sinfid  and  sopowfiJ,  aU  my  fiuMied  luqipineBB  took 
wings  and  dqnrted.  I  was  Hke  the  poor  Inaelite— 
they  told  me  to  make  a  fsSy  tale  of  biids,  and  I  had 
no  stiaw.  I  was  tiw  bimd  leading  the  Uind.  I  tried 
to  get  ease  fax  confcsrien ;  of  oonrse  tbqr  only  drew 
the  nooac  titter— penance,  sd^mortificaikm ;  but 
the  hardest  of  aD,  and  what  my  snperion  wisdy 
enough  fariwtfd  on  most  was — stifle  all  such  uneasi- 
ness. The  more  you  doubt,  the  more  earnestly  must 
you  teach  otben  the  vety  things  yon  doubt" 

We  have  no  space  to  continue  the  story.  The 
lady  had  a  personal  jesemUance  to  his  mother  and 
her  words  and  texts  were  just  die  words  and  texts  she 
had  often  uttered.  He  received  the  tradi.  The 
change  could  not  be  concealed.  He  was  moved 
about  to  England,  Irdand,  and  France,  and  at  length 
was  sent  to  America.  On  the  way  he  nipturcd  a 
blood-vessel,  and  Ub  companion  left  him  at  New 
York.  We  can  only  quote  the  last  part  of  a  letter 
written  to  the  bidy  who  had  been  the  instrument  of 
his  recovery:  "I  want  to  say,  God  bless  you,  and 
hdp  yon  to  be  to  many  souls  what  you  have  been  to 
to  me.  I  vrill  look  out  for  yon  in  the  KingU  pre- 
sence. &[y  darling  mother  will  help  me  to  thank  you, 
aud  my  sister  too.  Please  keep  mother's  ring  and 
Katie's  locket,  with  mother's  hair.  Farewell,  fare- 
well t31  we  meet.  May  yon  be  honoured  to  tell  many 
of  hiSkfree,  redeeming  love.  Your  grateful  and  most  nn- 
worthy  but  thrice-h^ipy  brother  in  Jesus,  ." 

THX  BIACE  AC;ZS  OdP  THI  MZMBIXEITTH  CENTURY. 

Delicate  Aougli  the  taadc  be,  in  a  fiiraily  magazine, 
to  speak  of  those  Acts  of  the  British  Parliament, 
designed  to  check  the  spread  of  disease,  but  convey- 
ing a  certain  aancttcm  to  vice,  and  sut^eeting  abtm- 
doned  and  suspected  women  to  unspcakaUe  degra- 
dation, we  feel  tt  would  be  snjust  to  those  who  are 
working  hard  in  a  thankless  cause  not  to  give  them 
one  feeble  word  of  cheer.  We  remember  the  late 
Dr.  Gntiutie  used  to  say  that  there  would  always  be 
dUferait  views  taken  of  these  Acts.  Medical  men, 
bent  on  the  promotion  of  health ;  militafy  men,  brat 
on  die  efficiency  of  theatmy ;  and  Christian  men,  re- 
gaining moral  interests  as  &r  beyond  aU  other  in- 
terests, would  be  disposed  to  view  Aem  diftrently. 
Doctns  would  be  di^xwed  to  apjnove  of  Aem  fa- 
sanitary  reasms,  and  <rfficers  'tat  miHtny  reasons  \ 
but  to  eanest  Onistiui  men  thdr  immoral  effect  and 
tendency  wonld  make  them  Jnatfy  and  for  ever  odious. 
Xhis,  we  bdieve,  accoonts  ferthe  feeing  in  the  earn- 
mmiity  regatdbig  fliem.  We  need  not  say  that  we 
comt  both  health  and  miHtaty  efficiency  ^^tpi^aps. 
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compared  to  moral  pmity  and  delicacy.  Butwe  can- 
Dot  join  in  the  language  sometimes  applied  to  those 
who  do  not  see  the  subject  in  the  same  light.  We 
believe  that  (he  Acts  throw  a  certain  sanction  on  the 
vilest  of  lusts ;  subject  females  who  have  need  of 
very  different  treatment  to  a  process  fitted  to  destroy 
any  lingering  traces  of  self-respect ;  accustom  men  to 
the  idea  that  a  certain  amount  of  vtdons  indulgence 
is  reasonable ;  and  establish  an  unwarranted  dis- 
tinction between  vicious  men  and  vicious  women.  In 
all  these  respects  they  are  as  bad  as  possible  ;  and  we 
most  heartily  desire  success  to  those  who  are  striving 
after  their  repeal. 

But  we  know  very  well  that  to  remedy  efficiently  the 
vice  that  destroys  our  soldiers,  other  changes,  very 
fundamental  in  their  character,  are  indispensable. 
We  believe  that  we  shall  never  have  a  chaste  army 
till  its  enforced  celibacy  is  changed.  So  long  as  we 
compel  men  to  abstain  from  marriage,  we  throw  most 
tremendous  temptations  in  their  way  to  indulge  in 
lust.  We  have  no  right  to  speak  with  authority  of 
army  arrangements,  but  we  feel  pretty  safe  with  such 
men  as  Lord  Lawrence  and  Sir  Henry  Havelock  in 
front  of  OS.  Sir  Henry  Havdock's  proposal  for  the 
reform  c£  the  army  contemplates  short  enlistments, 
instruction  m  some  dvil  employmoit,  and  good  be- 
haviour in  the  army  as  the  passport  to  some  desiiaUe 
dvil  employment  after  the  term  of  service  is  over. 
The  difficulty  of  recruiting  the  army  is  very  great. 
And  the  men  who  join  it  are  not  always  worth  the 
trouble  and  effort  needed  to  get  them.  A  Christian 
anny  would  be  a  qilendid  thing  t  bat  thb  can  be 
hoped  for  only  under  CbilMian  ctmditions. 

WE8LEVAN8  AND  THE  TITLE  OF  THEIK  ClUOT. 

It  ii  wen  known  that  an  English  bishop  lately  fty- 
bade  an  incnmbent  to  allow  a  tombstone  to  be  eriected 
in  the  pariah  churchyard  tar  a  Wesleyan  minister  that 
described  him  as  Reverend.  The  Westeyans  have 
taken  time  to  OKuider  what  cootae  as  a  body  they 
onght  to  take  in  reference  to  OUs  proceeding.  They 
have  now  resolved,  or  rather  a  considerable  nnmbtt 
of  their  leading  people,  to  appeal  to  the  law,  and  as- 
certain whether  or  not  it  really  ^vci  such  power  to 
the  incumbenti  of  parishes  or  the  bishops  of  dioceses. 
It  may  be  thought  by  tome  that  the  matter  is  trifling, 
not  worth  fighting  for.  And  the  Wesleyans  admit 
that  it  is.  Whether  or  not  their  ministen  are  to  be 
termed  Reverend  Is  a  point  they  wonld  not  tronUe 
themsdvea  abont.  Bnt  in  the  present  case  they  do 
not  loolc  so  moch  to  the  tiikig  itself  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  it  What  it  meau  iff  that  in  the  jodgmentof 
the  bishop  the  Wesleyan  minister  was  not  a  true 
Doinister  of  the  Church  of  Christ  He  was  not  en- 
titled nor  qualified  to  guide  men  in  the  way  of  life. 
Ihe  sacraments  he  administered  were  not  true  sacra- 
nents.  The  refusal  of  the  customary  title  of  clergy- 
nen  is  meant  to  denote  all  this.  The  Wesleyans  say, 
iiis  is  a  serious  charge.  We  are  resolved  to  try 
vhether  the  law  of  the  land  gives  the  bishop 
lower  to  pronomkce  such  a  judgment  oo  the 
ffiTedeyan  Church  and  an  its  ministecs.  Hasnumthe 


power  to  set  aside  all  the  seals  of  Christian  ministiy 
furnished  by  the  conversion  and  sanctification  of  sin- 
ners, and  to  declare  it  to  be  the  law  of  this  conntry 
that  the  charm  of  episcopal  tudination  is  the  only  valid 
title  to  the  taextd  office  t 

U.— GLANCES  ABROAD. 

THE  EUPEKOa  OP  OERIUMV  ON  SCKPTICISU. 

The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Times  notes  the 
Emperor's  reception  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Brandenberg  i^vindal  Synod,  who  had  come  to 
thank  his  Majesty  for  bestowing  representative  insti- 
tutions upon  the  Established  Churdi  of  the  conntiy. 
The  Emperor,  in  a  long  and  impressive  [speech,  re- 
plied that  be  hoped  the  Church  would  be  consolidated 
and  religion  strengthened  under  the  new  anaage- 
ments.   His  Majes^  added  : — 

"  These  were  sceptical  times  :  disbelief  was  rife, 
and  even  the  divinity  of  Christ  bad  been  denied  in  a 
recent  controversy  at  Berlin.  It  was  the  difficult  but 
lofty  task  of  the  synods  to  mediate  between  opposmg 
extremes,  and  re-establish  faith  and  harmony  m  the 
Chnrdi.  His  Majesty  could  not  but  avail  himsdf  of 
this  opportunity  to  express  his  gratification  at  Parlia- 
ment having,  in  the  new  law  upon  civil  registration, 
entered  a  cUuse  to  the  effect  that  the  law  was  not  in- 
tended to  prevent  people  from  equally  havingieconne 
to  the  ministrations  of  the  Church." 

The  Empress  likewise  addressed  them  in  a  few 
serious  and  appropriate  words.  Up  to  two  years  ago 
(adds  the  correspondent)  the  Established  Protestant 
Church  of  the  kingdom  vras  governed  by  a  Supreme 
Consistory,  appointed  by  the  king.  Thanks  to  the 
incessant  agitations  of  the  Liberal  or  Latitndinariaa 
party,  the  power  of  this  Supreme  Consistory  has  now 
been  much  curtailed  in  favour  of  parish  meetings  and 
provindal  synods.  Yet  the  result  is  <Uamelrical]y 
opposite  to  what  the  agitators  expected.  The  vast 
majority  of  Latitndinarians  in  thiscountry  being  too  br 
gone  to  retain  any  interest  in  the  Church,  would  not 
take  the  trouble  to  go  to  the  elections,  so  that  die 
orthodox  few  were  everywhere  triumphant  As  a 
characteristic  consequence  of  this  untoward  issue,  we 
have  now  provind^  synods,  assembled  in  various 
localities,  t^ssatisfied  with  the  liberal  firanchise  which 
elected  them,  and  with  an  eye  to  the  fatore  preparing 
to  move  for  the  reinstatement  of  clerical  supremacy. 
It  is  certain  that  no  snch  reaction  win  be  cfmsented  to 
by  thecfown. 

ITALT.— KBLIOIOUS  BQUAUTY  AND  SVIKITUAL 

FKOGRBSS. 

The  correspondent  of  Evangelical  Christendom 
tells  of  rare  honours  conferred  on  officials  of  the 
Waldensian  Church. 

"Three  decorations  of  the  order  of  the  *  Crown  of 
Italy  *  have  just  been  conferred  by  the  king  on  the 
moderator  and  treasurer  of  the  Waldensian  Cburdi, 
and  the  medical  officer  of  La  Tour,  the  capital  town 
of  the  Protestant  vallejfs." 

He  gives  us  also  some  interesting  particulars  about 
the  united  prayer-meetings  and  the  we^  of  prayer 
in  Rome. 
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L— HOME  NOTES. 


TOICXS  OF  THE  HIOHT. 


A  GOOD  many  disagreeable  sobods — 'Voices  of  the 
night,  as  we  may  call  them — hare  lately  been 
tailing  on  the  public  ear. 

We  have  been  hearing  a  good  deal  of  a  spirit  of 
sheer  brutality.  The  question  has  been  undergoing 
discussion,  what  ought  to  be  done  with  wife-beaters  ? 
Very  terrible  stories  of  brutal  hnsbands  kicking  their 
wives  till  they  were  half  dead  at  night,  then  finding 
the  work  incomplete  in  tbe  morning,  setting  to  again, 
and  kicking  them  till  they  were  quite  dead,  have  been 
going  the  round  of  the  press.  And  as  several  such 
deefis  have  happened  in  Liverpool  and  places  ad- 
jacent, journals  have  been  speculating  on  the  cause, 
and  saying  that  Liverpool  abounds  in  men  who  have 
no  stated  employment,  bat  work  occasionally  by  the 
job,  and  that  men  of  this  kind  are  more  than  usually 
unruly.  It  is  a  sad  story,  and  it  is  very  painful  to 
think  that  no  better  remedy  than  the  lash  should  be 
under  consideration.  The  magistrate,  however,  must 
be  a  terror  to  evil  doers,  and  in  certain  cases,  he  has 
just  to  think  how  terrible  he  can  become. 

Then  the  vivisection  business  has  brought  up 
another  phase  of  hard-heartedness.  It  is  quite  true 
that  in  its  worst  forms  the  cutting  up  of  the  bodies 
of  liiing  «»i*wi*U  has  not  been  practised  in  the  phy- 
nological  schooh  of  this  country.  It  is  in  Paris  that 
we  hear  of  horses  being  fastened  down  in  the  veteri- 
nary schools  until  they  have  undergone  every  variety 
of  operation,  and  of  its  being  calmly  stated,  as  an 
ascertained  fact  in  physiology,  how  many  such  opera- 
tions a  horse  can  bear  before  it  dies.  But  there  is 
little  doubt  that  even  in  this  country  much  needless 
■offering  is  inflicted  on  living  animals,  and  that  as 
nothing  is  more  fitted  to  deaden  and  destroy  true 
iedtnginyotugpenoni  ttian  the  sight  of  nch  suffer- 
ing,  the  tendency  is  to  carry  the  practtca  farther  and 
fitrther.  It  is  admitted  by  teai^iable  penons  Hat 
viwiectiiin  is  not  irticdly  ille^timate ;  hint  it  is  con- 
tended that  it  OQght  not  to  be  allowed  for  tin  pnipote 
of  Uhntrating  established  doetrines.  Tet  it  ttppaaa 
that  in  the  pto^>ectiues  of  Gtqr's,  Westminster,  sad 
Sl  Thomas's  Hoqntals,  it  Is  amunmced  that  in  cer- 
tain classes  eiperimrats  will  be  shown  on  living 
animals,  and  in  one  case  the  students  are  encouraged 
to  perform  tqwrstions  on  anfanals'  eyes.  Tlie  recent 
inflnentiri  dqiutation  to  the  Sodety  for  the  Preven- 
tion «i  Cruelty  to  Animals  irill  hvn  done  a  great 
service  If  It  lead  to  the  suppression  of  needless  ex- 
periments of  tUs  kind,  and  to  such  restrictions  as 
shall  place  all  experiments  really  needful  under  the 
diarge  of  skilAil  and  careful  'persons.  We'  know 
well,  from  letters  received  by  us  in  reference  to  former 
statements  in  these  columns,  how  intensely  keen  the 
feeling  on  this  subject  is  among  hnmane  persons,  and 
bow  much  it  grieves  them  to  think  that  in  an  age  ad- 
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vancing  in  general  humanity,  new  forms  of  suffering 
should  be  needlessly  inflicted  on  the  lower  animals. 
-  From  South  Wales  we  have  a  still  more  distressing 
cry.  On  the  fint  of  the  month  upwards  of  a  hundred 
thousand  people  became  idle,  and  the  ordinary  source 
from  which  life  is  supported  was  dried' up  in  the  case 
of  balf-8-million  of  souls.  Not  was  this  gfeat  loss 
met  by  any  regolar  organization  of  help.  The  Minos' 
Socie^  did  not  recognise  it  as  a  case  for  their  inter- 
ference. The  very  magnitude  of  the  distress  leads  to 
the  hope,  that  before  these  lines  can  be  before  our 
readers  some  change  will  have  occurred.  Meanwhile 
we  see  that  there  are  worse  battles  than  those  which 
are  "with  confused  noise  and  garments  rolled  in 
blood."  It  would  seem  that  to  reconcile  capital  and 
labour  is  a  harder  thing  than  even  to  make  the  wolf 
and  the  lamb  lie  down  together.  In  one  sense,  cer- 
tainly, Mr.  Greg  is  not  far  wrong  in  dwelling  on 
"  Rocks  ahead."  And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  even 
philanthropy  is  ba£Bed  in  trying  to  devise  a  cure. 
And  anything  good  or  true  which  it  does  say,  is 
rendered  useless  in  the  face  of  such  a  flood  of 
trouble.  Some  who  have  spent  their  years  in  trying  to 
devise  better  days  for  working  people,"  feel  as  if 
the  only  thing  now  were  to  summon  all  Christian 
'men — masters  and  workmen,  and  all  Christian  friends 
— to  humiliation  and  prayer  before  God,  to  ask  par- 
don for  sins  of  masters  and  of  men,  sins  known  and 
unknown,  and  to  entreat  Him  whose  resources  are 
infinite,  both  lo  convey  the  needed  wisdom,  and  to 
turn  the  hearts  of  the  workmen  to  their  employes, 
and  the  hearts  of  the  employers  to  their  workmen. 

And  once  man,  from  the  Continent,  we  have  a 
still  louder  sound.  It  is  the  dang  of  arms.  And 
such  a  clang  ai  neither  we  nor  our  fore&thers  have 
ever  heard.  The  number  of  people  turned  into 
stMias,  the  quantity  of  gold  coined  into  powder 
and  shot  is  unprecedented.  Onfy  think  of  three 
million  soldiers  in  Russia,  and  of  the  new  law  that 
now  turns  the  whole  population  into  soldiers  I  II 
seems  as  if  ve  should  be  soon  seeing  the  tillage  of 
the  fields  and  all  the  othtf  industries  thrown  into  thi 
hands  of  women..  And  the  wrarst  of  it  is,  that  whes 
the  militaty  spirit  is  so  noivetsa],  military  work  wil 
become  inevitable.  We  may  talk  of  Greek  meetin| 
Greek ;  but  the  tug  of  war  in  Greek  times  was  men 
diild's  play  compared  to  what  it  may  become  in  onra 
And  the  passions  that  are  smouldering  are  so  hot  anc 
so  fierce  that,  when  fairly  roused,  the  collision  masi 
be  frightful.  It  seems  as  if  a  vast  volcano  were  read] 
tobuist.  The  cry  to  the  God  of  peace  from  Christtai 
hearts  ong^t  in  presoit  circnmstances  to  be  load  and 
earnest  beyond  all  precedent  or  example  in  formei 
times.  The  least  we  can  do  is  to  besMdi  the  Lon) 
of  All  to  take  into  his  hands  the  hearts  of  kings  anc 
statesmen,  and  turn  them  to  peace.  If  Europe  is  ot 
the  eve  of  a  great  visitation,  it  is  time  that  all  met 
who  love  peace  were  entreating  God  to  torn  the  battli 
from  the  gate.  ' 
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VOICES  OF  THE  UOKHING. 

•*  Weq)ing  may  endtire  for  »  oif;Iit,  bat  joy  comeOi 
ia  the  monung."  In  the  Christian  horizon,  if  we 
look  fiv  we  may  ahngri  see  *'  tiis  bright  and  die 
mondng  itir.*'  >  Id  ny  fidit  the  bri^ttv,  and  its 
influence  faratliei  Oesimeter,  ^^afaiit  lo  dn^  a  sky. 

Thu  Qie  itieam  of  blesaing  contiiMes  to  follow  the 
Amedcaa  emngeUsts.  Sh^eU,  Bbmingham,  and 
LiTopool  have  been  added  to  cc«ties  of  revival. 
Sovli  hmre  been  parang  from  ilaikntii  into  light, 
and  rejoicing  w^  joy  mi^eakiMe  and  fiill  of  gloty. 

By  a  kind  of  indfaect  inflnenc^  moveuMnts  of  a 
samila' kind  hare  taken  place  in  Toy  Afferent  leetions 
of  the  Cfanich.  EdinbughhaahaditsminioD-wedt, 
in  Scotch  E^nicopal  Chmch.  Eamert  preachoi, 
like  "Utt.  Flgos  of  Doncastv  and  Ifr,  UacUgan  of 
London,  have  been  at  work  in  the  episcopal  pulpits. 
Those  who  have  beard  them  and  their  American  pre- 
decessors say  that,  though  the  manner  was  different, 
the  menage  wu  the  same.  Men  were  appealed  to  as 
lost  xhmeis  for  iriiom  there  [ii  the  offer  life  and 
sahatifm  in  Christ,  and  there  alone.  Spoken  with 
simplid^  and  godly  sincerity,  tlw  message  went 
home  to  many.  At  after-meetings  anzions  inqnirers 
crowded  lonnd  those  who  could  tell  them  bow  they 
were  to  be  saved.  Those  who  witnessed  the  scenes, 
Icnew  the  circsnutaaces  of  the  inqviren,  and  saw  the  . 
tokens  of  their  eamestnesB,  coold  not  but  fed  that  a 
power  beyond  man's  was  there. 

At  the  annual  derical  meeting  at  Islington,  the 
Kev,  Dr.  Boultree,  in  an  address  on  the  duty  of  the 
dergy  in  reference  to  the  more  subtle  forms  of  scepti- 
dsm  now  prevalent  dwdt,  among  other  things,  on 
the  benefit  of  a  bright  and  hopeful  spirit.  The  Chris- 
tian cause  amply  justified  it,  and  no  victories  against 
error  or  evil  were  to  be  gained  without  it. 

"The  desponding  warrior  never  fought  a  good 
fight   He  may  have  scorned  to  flinch  from  his  post 
w  to  ^p  the  p<^t  of  his  we^n,  and  he  may  have 
died  where  he  stood.  But  the  liriit  of  victory  was 
never  in  the  darkened  gleam  of  his  ^e,  and  it  will 
never  irradiate  his  brow,   I  call  upon  yoa,  brethren, 
not  only  for  the  faithful  love  which  even  in  hopdess 
I  despondency  essays  to  be  true  to  the  Master— I  caU 
j  1  upon  you  tot  bright  ^topt  and  eager  faith.  When 
I  the  trumpet  call  of  Jehovah  is  heard,  the  wairicr  most 
go  forth  to  the  battle ;  h,  though  he  know  not  for 
whom  he  is  fighting.   Be  he  politician  or  loldier, 
I  philosopher  or  theologian,  fotdi  be  must  go.  Then 
1  andent  thrones  must  fall,  or  a  new  empire  arise  to 
1 1  confront  spiritual  despotism.   Then  a  pnme  minister 
1 1  is  oompdled  to  take  the  side  he  had  scarcdy  chosen. 
I  {  Hwn  the  statesman  of  three-and-/(»^  years  unez- 
I    pectedly  hnils  into  the  Roman  camp  the  defiance 
which  at  last  moves  the  sullen,  haughty  silence  that 
rdgned  there.   Then  the  subtle  Romish  disputant 
tears  the  mask  from  the  face  of  English  didoyalty, 
;  I  and,  for  what  purpose  we  can  acatcdy  say,  pitil«idy 
{  holds  up  to  our  gaze  the  teaching  and  thie  practices 
I  which  hron^t  converts  to  his  feeL   This  and  more 
,  must  be  when  the  darion  call  b  heard.   When  He 
\  t  hath  a  need  whom  we  serve,  think  ye  not  that  He  can 
;  I  presendy  send  '  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angeb '  ? 
I ,  But  who  OK  what  his  aogds  may  be,  or  what  form 
; :  they  mavAke,  we  may  never  know.  Only  Hesitteth 
j    above  thS  water-flood.   He  is  King  iot  ever.  All 
:  I 


things  serve  Him.  If  our  Master  is  so  s^at  and 
migh^,  what  meters  it  if  we  are  fedile  ?  He  knows 
the  won  we  can  do.  Are  we  to  be  despondent  and 
fiuthless  because  onr  difficulties  overwhelm  us  ?  Ah ! 
desponding  brother,  the  I.ord  calls  thee  not  to  mea- 
sure the  sin  and  onbelief  of  a  world,  and  to  lift  its 
intolerable  burden.  He  knows  all  its  weight.  He 
has  marshalled  the  battle,  and  knows  the  moment  of 
final  victory.  He  calls  thee  simply  to  ddneownwoA. 
I  adt  not  ior  repulsive  pride,  ftirvain  sdf-coofidenoe; 
I  ask  for  joy  in  believiiw ;  I  ask  fiiff  humility  that 
leans  on  Jesus.  Then,  the  jov  of  the  L(»d  being 
your  strength,  voor  words  shidl  have  double  power, 
for  those  wno  near  you  shall  know  diat  what  you 
recommend  jrou  have,  and  that  yon  'know  iriiiom 
yon  have  behcved.' " 

New  eflbrts  to  do  good,  new  fonns  fif  thoaghtfiil, 
ptotecting  kindnei^  ^pear  from  time  io  time.  Her^ 
for  example,  is  a  meeting  in  Lradon  to  pranote  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  AsWdatioa.   And  what 
maythatbe?  we  fimcy  some  one  miking,  half-eipect- 
ing  another  step  tomrds  filling  the  places  of  mea 
with  women.  On  the  contvaty,  its  objeet  is  to  pro- 
vide phues  in  difiierait  parts  of  the  mettopolis  where 
young  woaoen  may  find  Christian  intercwne  and 
companionahip,  and  avoid  die  temptations  beJbre 
whidi  so  many  of  them  falL  Onr  hrge  towns  are 
contfamally  demanding  new  Anns  of  Christian  bene- 
volence.  One  thing  is  too  plain,  we  sddoa  think  of 
these  things  until  we  see  the  srwschief  that  ariaes  faw 
the  want  of  them.   Mischief  is  ahnqrs  ia  the  field 
before  charity.    The  propagandism  of  eril  keqa 
ahead  of  diat  of  good.  A  sinular  Assodatiao  has 
recently  been  Ibnned  in  £dtnbur^  mdcr  very  po- 
mising  entices.   And  hare  is  another  Edinlxiigli 
Sodety,  called  the  Ladies'  Aaodation  of  CbriitiaD 
Workers.   It  combines  the  pmposcs  of  a  register- 
office,  a  prayer-nnioo,  an  evangelical  conference,  and 
a  training-school.  It  is  designed  for  Ininging  b^etha 
the  female  workers  in  the  different  departments  of  the 
fidd,  finding  suitable  occupation  for  those  willing  to 
work,  and  encomvging  and  guiding  one  another  in 
the  work  itsd£   Thirty-dgbt  different  meetiagi  and 
kinds  of  work  are  represented  in  it,  ilfcludiag  the 
dower  missicm,  and  the  singing  missitm,  and  the 
paiatiog  illuminated  letters  and  texts,  and  ctpjaag 
missionaries'  letters,  and  reading  in  mil  liners'  and 
dressmakers'  work.rooms  and  in  tailors'  wtak-rooois, 
to  say  nothing  of  district  visiting,  Tn*di''»'  misaons, 
cx  work  in  the  prisonaod  the  Rescue.   It  is  not  men 
(mty  that  work,  and  it'  is  not  all  women  that  weep; 
there  are  some  to  wipe  the  tears  from  tlie  weeping 
eye. 

And  has  there  not,  too,  been  a  week  of  ^>eciu 
prayer  for  young  women?  The  great  insttumcat 
whose  efhcaicy  we  have  been  so  proibnndly  eq>en- 
radng  has  been  turned  specially  towards  the  class 
^hat,  when  right  tbemsdves,  can  do  most  to  bring 
others  right  Who  can  tell  what  results  may  ccnne 
of  that  week  ?  If  even  one-tenth  the  young  women 
who  would  otherwise  fall  were  saved  from  a  lostk- 
some  life ;  if^  instead  of  ^ucading  coimptiaa  and 
rain,  they  became  centres  of  love  and  puri^ ;  iC  " 
our  great  factories  and  wa^5)gfpjfl^  ^Sf^tX* 
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A  MARTYR  FOR  MERCY  : 
By  the  author  or  "The  Chkokicles  of  thk  Schokbxko-Cotta  FuaLr." 


CHAPTER  ni. 

HE  little 
society 
on  the 
Aven- 
tinewas 
marvel- 
lously 
quick- 
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when 
was  be- 
ginning 
to  pass 
out  of 
the  un- 
c  o  n- 
scious 
P  a  r  a- 
dise  of 
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h  o  0  d 
into  the 
keen 

observation  of  youth,  by  the  arrival  of  a  Dal- 
matian monk  who  had  once  studied  in  Rome, 
but  had  since  passed  many  years  in  the  practice 
of  the  fiercest  austerities  in  the  desert  near 
Chalcis,  in  Syria. 

It  was  a  choice  circle,  that  Christian  com- 
munity of  the  Aventine,  as  select  and  exclu- 
sive in  its  different  way  as  my  father's. 

The  noblest  patrician  houses  of  old  Rome 
were  represented  in  it 

My  father,  trho  was  wont  to  amuse  himself 
much  at  the  marvellous  pedigrees  claimed 
for  the  semi -barbarous  new  rich  men  of 
the  society  around  us,  never  questioned  the 
genuineness  of  the  pedigree  of  Marcella  and 
her  mother  Albina,  the  descent  of  Furia  from 
Camillus,  of  Fabiola  from  Fabius  Maximus, 
Dor  the  right  of  Faula,  on  the  maternal  side, 
to  place  in  her  atrium  the  images  of  the 
Gracchi  and  the  Sdpios,  and  on  the  paternal 
that  of  Agamemnon. 

The  fire  which  lit  up  the  whole  community 
had  been  fresh  Undled  by  the  presence  of 
the  great  Athanaaus. 

_  Forty  years  before,  when  the  last  persecu- 
tion under  Diocletian  had  only  ceased  thirty 


years,  and  the  virgin  Agnes  had  been  so 
long  in  paradise,  in  341  the  great  Athanasius, 
for  his  fidelity  to  the  Catholic  faith  after 
leaving  his  exile  here  at  Treves,  had  paid  a 
visit  to  Rome. . 

The  faith,  my  children,  is  Catholic,  but 
the  Catholic  faith  has  more  than  once  been 
saved  for  all  by  the  fidelity  of  one  against 
all.  Let  us  explain  the  paradox  as  b^t  we 
can. 

Athanasius  had  triumphed  at  Nicsea.  But 
the  faith  had  scarcely  yet , triumphed  in  the 
world.  Wherever  he  came .  the  heroic  man 
left  seeds  of  truth  arid  life.  At  this  Treves 
he  wrote  the  life  of  Antony,  which  helped 
towards  the  conversion  of  the  great  Augus- 
tine. 

In  Rome  he  touched  to  a  more  vivid  life 
the  germs  of  self-denial  and  devotion  which 
were  already  stirring  in  scattered  Christian 
hearts,  breaking  through  the  mass  of  worldli- 
ness  and  avarice  around. 

Two  Egyptian  solitaries  accompanied  him 
and  shared  his  exile.  One,  Ammonius,  silent, 
indifferent,  moved  amidst  all  the  tumult 
and  splendour  around,  as  a  soldier  passing 
through  an  enemy's  country,  or  as  a  man  in 
an  ecstatic  trance.  He  carried  his  solitude 
with  him ;  the  silence  and  the  terrible  solemni- 
ties of  the  desert  seemed  reflected  in  his  im- 
passive and  austere  countenance.  He  would 
visit  none  of  the  wonders  of  Rome,  save  the 
tombs  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul 

The  other,  Isidore,  went  everywhere,  inter- 
esting himself  in  all  people,  and  in  every- 
thing of  human  interest.  But  everywhere  he 
spo^  of  the  mysterious  joys,  the  terrible  self- 
tortures,  the  demoniacal  assaults,  the  super- 
human victories  of  the  desert  where  Antony 
the  hermit  was  still  living.  These  three 
Egyptian  holy  men  met  not  seldom. at  the 
great  old  Roman  palace  on  the  Aventine 
which  belonged  to  the  widowed  Lady  Albina. 

Albina's  daughter,  the  little  Marcella,  then 
a  child  of  seven,  used  to  listen  to  the  won- ' 
derful  desert  stories,  wonderful  as  the  labouis 
and  combats  of  the  heroes,  in  far-off  bibulous 
times,  yet  actually  then  going  on  in  the  salt, 
sandy  solitudes  of  Nitiia  between  the  hill  and 
the  sea.  But  while  the  mother  listene<^lEd-JL  I 
miringly  as  to  some  Oriental  eiel^efllljpyMi-  -'xl 
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marvelled  at  in  this  prosaic  West,  into  the 
heart  of  the  child  they  sank  as  tremendous 
realities  to  be  brought  into  her  own  life. 

The  passion  for  solitude  and  the  ascetic 
life  took  possession  of  her  as  the  passion  of 
patriotism  or  of  love. 

She  consented  in  her  youth  to  marry,  but 
losing  her  husband  after  seven  months,  no- 
thing would  persuade  her  to  a  second  mar- 
riage. 

We^th  untold,  an  alliance  with  an  imperial 
family,  her  mother's  entreaties — at  first  ten- 
der, afterwards  indignant — moved  her  not 

Albina  became  an^  and.  severe.  An 
enthusiastic  appreciation  of  other  people's 
asceticism,  even  a  mild  asceticism  of  her  own, 
were  not  unsuitable  to  a  Roman  patrician. 
But  a  Thebaid  in  Rome  had  not  entered  into 
her  thoughts. 

The  more  single  purpose,  however,  natur- 
ally prevailed.  Marcella  took  a  house  with  a 
garden  in  a  suburb  of  Rome,  and  made  of  the 
garden  her  desert,  her  Nitria,  her  Thebaid, 
reserving  also  a  portion  of  their  palace  on 
the  Aventine,  where  she  and  her  mother  still 
lived,  for  reunions  among  the  noble  Roman 
women  who,  like  herself,  were  moved  to  the 
ascetic  life. 

So  the  holy  community  of  the  Aventine 
grew  up  around  her.  All  who  aspired  after 
a  higher  life  were  attracted  thither,  among 
these  Antonia  and  my  mother.  There  were 
no  vows,  no  rules,  as  in  the  monasteries  of 
the  East  Aged  matrons,  widows,  maidens, 
young  married  women,  some  like  my  mother 
even  married  to  Pagans,  frequented  the  Ora- 
tory in  the  palace  of  Marcella. 

It  was  indeed  a  choice  community,  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  women  of  patrician 
birth,  gathering  to  itself  all  that  strove  to  rise 
heavenward  out  of  the  indolent  luxury  of  the 
city,  and  fascinating  many  who  merely  sighed 
after  the  higher  tbdngs,  tut  remained  fettered 
to  the  lower.  Yet  such  sighs  are  something. 
Do  we  not  call  them  aspirations? 

The  Oratory  was  the  central  point  There 
they  met  for  prayer  in  common,  for  the 
chanting  of  hymns  and  psalms,  and  the  read- 
ing of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for  work  and 
prayer,  the  prayer  itself  being  a  real  work. 
Wmle  in  the  palaces  around  "  the  library  was 
as  hermetically  sealed  as  the  tomb,"  and  men- 
tal labour  was  as  hateful  as  bodily  toil  to 
the  young  nobles,  who  passed  their  time  be- 
tween the  circus,  slumber,  and  dice,  these 
Roman  women  found  their  delight  in  search- 
ing into  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
miilst  Roman  men,  and  even  the  Christian 
clergy,  were  (as  Jerome  said)  borne  through 


the  streets  in  luxuriotis  chariots,  robed  in 
Oriental  silks,  with  slaves  carrying  umbrellas 
and  fans  for  them,  diese  Roman  ladies  in 
plain  brown  dresses  found  their  way  among 
the  poor  and  sick  to  succour  and  to  save. 

Alas  I  if  she  could  but  have  seen  it,  not  the 
Church  only,  but  Rome  herself,  would  have 
sought  her  safety  in  that  little  nucleus  of 
energetic  healthy  life,  which  combined  the 
ascetic  simplicity  of  the  old  Republic  with 
Uie  beneficence  of  the  Christian  Church. 

It  was  not  titt  it  had  already  existed  twenty 
years  that  I  was  old  enough  to  remember  it. 

And  then,  about  the  year  384,  ^  vrtiole 
communi^,  from  its  innermost  grave  and  fer- 
vent disciples  to  its  outermost  dain^  and 
fashionable  admiren,  were  deeply  stirred  or 
widely  fluttered  by  the  aimaX  of  the  Dalma- 
tian monk,  who  thencefartfa  became  its  centre 
and  inspiration^  Jttome  of  Alqaileia. 

Eloquent,  impassioned,'  cfnick  to  anger, 
quick  to  forgive,  tfa«  dtseirt  in  which  he  had 
passed  so  nuuqr  yetrs  o€  a^Buish  had  cer- 
tainly not  quenched  the  fir&  nor  sLu^ened 
the  vehement  velocity  of  his  oature. 

He  made  no  pret«Dce  of  fclHng  passive  ot 
indifferent  about  ai^thiBg.  Solitude  and 
^e  ascetic  life  had  no  neve  calmed  or 
subdued  him  than  a  nazrow  diannd  cafaiis 
the  mount^n-toRCBt  irfaicb  tat  deft  and 
is  deepening  it  inoeisantly.  His  words 
rushed  along  in  a  tumttltaous  torrent,  bear- 
ing with  them  any  idioms,  Greek  or  Hebrew, 
any  image  from  any  quarter  which  suited  his 
purpose.  His  spare  fonn  lent  force  to  his 
energetic  features,  and  the  cheeks,  hollow 
with  fasting,  to  his  flashing  eyes.  And  some 
who  were  thought  able  to  judge  said  he  was 
as  eloquent  as  Cicero ;  new  idioms  ceasing 
to  be  barbarous  in  the  fervent  heat  with 
which  he  fused  them  into  the  language, 

I  remember  well  ray  first  sight  of  Jerome. 
It  was  in  the  Oratory  of  Maicella's  palace  on 
the  Aventine. 

He  spoke  in  our  own  language,  in  I^t*fl- 
He  came  of  a  good  family  from  Aquiloa, 
but  had  been  educated  in  Rome.  In  ws 
native  Aquileia  it  seemed  that  a  dioioe 
company  of  young  men  had  been  inspired,  and 
knit  together  by  the  same  aspirations,  for  * 
higher  and  harder  life,  which  had  created  tne 
community  of  Marcella's  palace  in  the  Aven- 
tine.  Hisfacewasbronzedwiththesunoftw  I 

Syrian  desert;  his  slight  form-was  emaciateo 
by  those  days  and  nights  of  fasting  apj 
anguish  of  spnit,  which  had  <^l'"'"*l^fjr 
delirious  fever  amidst  the  sands  of  the  desw- 

We  had  heard  of  it  all  tinongh 
pilgrims,  and  especially  ttirough^^  JLT 
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letter  to  his  friend  Heliodorus,  iniploriDg 
him  to  come  and  share  the  delightful  horrors 
of  the  desert. 

The  very  word  desert  had  an  inexparessible 
bsdnation  for  our  imagjuations. 

To  me  it  was  the  scene  of  all  the  marvete 
whidi  in  Antonia's  cell  had  been  the  horror 
aad  the  delight  of  my  childhood. 

To  my  mother's  stories  of  Peipetua,  the 
African  martyr-mother,  and  Agpes,  the  young 
Roman  martyr-maiden,  hfvd  succeeded  the 
stories  of  the  fierce  conflicts  of  the  Anchorets 
with  the  devils,  and  with  their  own  aU  but  un- 
conquerable sins.  I  had  been  told  of  "  three 
zones  "  of  that  mysterious,  marvellous  world. 
On  the  limits  of  the  desert,  monasteries  where 
Hie  rank  and  file  of  the  moiuutic  anny  fought, 
t<»liag  for  the  maintenance  of  the  brother- 
hood, siBginf^  and  praying;  till  one  and  an- 
oiha  were  impelled  to  pursue  the  enemy 
ferther  into  the  depths  solitude,  to  wander 
by  twos  and  threes,  picking  up  such  stray 
food  as  grew  wild  or  was  brought  them  at 
chance  intervals,  sheltering  themselves  in 
forsaken  dstems  and  wells,  or  in  caves  and 
dens  of  the  hills ;  till,  at  liist,  yet  farther  the 
passion  for  solitinde  and  hardship  drove  them 
on  to  the  innermost  sanctuaries  of  the  desert, 
to  roam  alone  on  the  shelterless  sands  of  the 
burning  waste,  to  be  buried  in  the  cave  dug 
deeper  and  deeper  under  the  wild  mountains, 
or  to  mount  on  Uie  pillar  raised  higher  and 
higher  towards  the  scorching  sky. 

Wild  beasts  met  them  there,  not  always 
tamed  like  those  which  fawned  on  St  Hiecla 
— ^hunger,  thirst,  scorching  heat;  but  all 
tiiese  to  them  were  but  as  the  weapons  in 
the  real  strife,  which  was  not  with  external 
nature,  but  with  the  wild  beasts  within,  with 
those  whom  all  fierce  beasts  and  fiercer 
human  passions  symbolize — the  wild  beasts 
of  the  spiritual  world,  Satan  and  the  fiery 
devils  of  hell. 

And  these  Jerome  had  encountered  in  his 
own  person.  For  him,  it  was  said,  the 
daemons  had  striven  to  pollute  the  sacred 
solitude  by  bringing  befiire  his  vision,  as  in  a 
tbeatr^  troops  of  dancers  and  mimes,  and  all 
the  wicked  splendour  and  luxury  of  Rome. 
Moreover,  before  &at  spare,  slight  form,  it 
was  said,  lions  had  crouched  in  submission, 
and  devils  had  fled  baffled. 

.  And  as  we  sate  and  listened  I  did  not 
wonder.  His  words  were  like  the  flashing 
swords  of  armed  legions  as  he  denounced 
this  Rome,  this  "Babylon,  with  its  King 
Satan,"  the  avarice  of  her  clergy,  the 
pagan  luxury  of  those  who  had  sworn  them- 
selves soldiers,  of  Christ 


Around  him  sate  the  noble  patrician  women 
of  the  Aventine  community,  Paula,  and  her 
young  daughters  Blesilla  and  Eustochium, 
Marcella,  the  aged  Asellaj  in  their  unim- 
peachab^  ascetic  dress,  and  scattered  around 
these  the  more  worldl]^  admirers,  apparently 
enjoying  his  denunciations  of  silks  and  fine 
linen,  of  braceleted  hands  and  jewelled 
fingers,  as  much  as  if  it  had  not  been  their 
own  attire  he  wa$  satirising. 

His  manner,  with  all  its  vehemence,  had 
nevertheless  a  noble  courtesy  towards  women. 
To  Asella  he  spoke  with  tender  deference, 
as  to  a  mother ;  to  Marcella  with  full  con- 
cession of  equality,  as  to  a  sister,  pleased 
that  she  should  not  yield  at  once  to  his 
opinions  as  to  mere  authority,  but  should  sift 
and  search  them,  Tike  the  Bereans  of  old, 
until  she  was  satisfied. 

I  remember  well  leaving  the  assembly  with 
my  aunt  in  a  fascinated  silence. 

Many  of  the  "  Ecclesia  Domestica,"  as 
Jerome  called  it,  dispersed  with  us.  I  re- 
member one  of  the  most  richly  dressed 
women  there  saying,  to  another,  as  they  were 
assisted  by  slaves  into  their  chariots, — 

"  I  dare  not  come  hither  again.  This 
monk  would  persuade  us  all  to  the  desert,  as 
they  say  he  did  Melania  twenty  years  ago." 

"  Does  it  affect  you  so  ?"  was  the  reply. 
"  Ah  I  you  are  free  "  (she  meant  widowed) ; 
"  but  my  husband  is  a  pagan,  and  would  never 
consent  to  my  doing  anything  extraordinary. 
Therefore,  it  is  delidous  to  hear  about  it; 
better  fa:^  than  the  Amphitheatre  or  the 
Hippodrome.  His  words  rush  along  like 
the  swiftest  race4iorses,  and  wrestle  and  fight 
with  the  fury  of  the  finest  athletes," 

"  Butif  sf^are  the  wild  beasts  he  is  fighting 
with  ?"  was  the  reply. 

"Ah,  if  you  feel  that,  it  is  different." 

I  remember  these  words  because  I  myself 
had  felt  rather  as  if  I  were  one  of  the  wild 
beasts  he  was  fitting  with. 

Perpetual  virginity,  the  strictest  ascetic 
life,  the  desert  itself,  seemed,  whDe  he  spoke, 
the  only  true  aim.  And  yet  to  me  another 
destiny  seemed  marked  out  by  my  mother's 
words. 

'S.ti'^GoodSh^herd—Bothr  the  touch 
of  her  dying  hand,  had  linked  my  life  with 
my  father's  for  ever,  and  bound  me,  I 
thought,  to  obey  his  will  in  aU  things,  if  he 
mirfit  only  be  thereby  one  day  rescued  from 
his  Paganism,  and  we  both  might  enter  where 
she  had  gone  before. 

By  a  singular  chance  my  father  met  us  at 
the  threshold  as  we  returned  from  Marcella's 
piJace.  Something.  ii^pf^JaRS7VLf«i9K^le 
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snrpriaed  htm,  a  pre-occupation,  a  conflict 
of  expression,  perhaps,  which  made  him  think 
I  was  passing  the  Uireshold  of  childhood, 
m(h  its  unquestioning  simplicit)r. 

"  Where  have  yon  been,  my  little  one  ? "  he 
said,  witti  a  smile  and  an  unwonted  caress, 
as  if  to  send  me  back  to  the  childhood  which 
linked  me  with  his  happy  past,  and  which  he 
dreaded  to  see  me  leave. 

"  In  Marcella's  palace,**  I  replied  simply 
and  fearlessly,  "listening  to  the  monk 
Jerome.** 

"Jerome !"  he  exclaimed,  indignantly  turn- 
ing to  Antonia,  "  did  I  not  obtam  from  thee 
a  sacred  promise  that  thou  wouldst  not  suffer 
this  babe  to  entangle  herself  with  tows  ?" 

"  She  has  made  none,  my  brother,"  An- 
tonia sai<^  "  to  my  knondedge.  I  cannot,  in- 
deed, control  the  souL" 

"  But  this  monk  can  I  **  he  replied,  "  as 
thou  well  knowest  Can  I  forget  the  sroung 
patrician  Melania,  how,  when  her  husband 
and  her  two  children  died,  with  tearless  eyes, 
embracing  the  crucifix,  she  thanked  God  that 
all  her  ties  to  earth  were  severed,  and  then 
abandoned  her  only  surviving  child,  an  infant 
boy,  to  roam  over  the  deserts  of  Egypt  and 
Syria,  neglecting  her  own  flesh  and  blood  to 
nourish  hordes  of  idle  monks  ?  Twenty  years 
since  1  And  the  poor  maddened  creature  is 
wandering  still,  they  say,  like  lo  struck  by 
the  deadly  eloquence  of  this  Jerome  I  And 
to  this  thou  wouldst  enose  this  imiocrat 
child?" 

The  conversation  was  not  carried  further. 
But,  a  few  mornings  after,  he  came  to  me  with 
a  casket  of  jewels  in  his  hand,  and  s^d, — 

*'  My  Laeta,  see,  I  have  brought  tiiee 
jewels  for  a  great  festivity.  This  old  palace 
is  too  solitary  and  grave  for  thee.  I  have 
promised  to  bring  thee  home  one  who  will  be 
a  mother  to  thee.  She  has  passed  the  follies 
and  passions  of  youth,  yet  knows  what  youth 
is,  and  will  brighten  thine.  She  is  a  Christian, 
but  no  Melania ;  attired  like  other  women  of 
her  rank,  and  not  despising  the  graces  of  life. 
She  will  take  thee  to  such  festivities  as  befit 
thy  years.  She  says  there  are  nuiny  such 
that  none  but  these  fimatical  monks  object 
ta  I  have  suffered  thy  youth  to  be  too 
sombre.  We  will  remed/  that  mistake.  It 
shall  be  so  no  more." 

And  he  opened  before  me  a  casket  con- 
taining a  string  of  pearls,  with  delicate  golden 
bracelets  and  a  necklace  of  Etruscan  work- 
manship, and  thought  that  he  had  left  me 
cheered  and  pleased. 

How  could  I  make  him  know  it  was  only 
himself  I  thirsted  for,  and  that  no  persuasion 


of  Jerome  or  any  one  else  wotild  ever  lure  me 
from  his  side,  or  from  fulfilling  my  mother's 
prayer? 

Diotima,  the  lad^  my  father  brought  to 
our  home  as  his  wife,  to  introduce  me  into 
cheeifiil  Christian  sode^,  was  a  Sicilian 
Greek ;  descended,  she  said,  from  the  tyrants 
of  Syracuse,  connected  also  with  some  of  the 
new  patricians,  with  whose  pedigrees  my 
father  was  wont  to  divert  himself. 

He  sanguinely  hoped  by  her  help  to  wean 
me  &om  the  perilous  eloquence  of  Jerome, 
and  to  introduce  me  to  a  safe  and  tepid 
Christianity. 

It  was  not  a  successful  experiment. 

They  had  not  well  understood  each  other 
as  to  the  intention  of  the  alliance. 

The  point  of  agreement  between  diem  was, 
a  detest^ion  of  Jerome  and  of  the  Aventine 
community. 

Diotima  had  relations  among  the  higher 
Roman  clergy,  who  were  at  that  time  in  a 
state  of  dull  revolt  a^inst  the  Emperor 
Honorius,  for  prohibitmg  any  of  the  Chris- 
tian priesthood  mheriting  l^cies ;  and  in  a 
flame  of  burning  indignation  with  Jerome,  for 
justifying  this  prohibition  and  denouncing  the 
avarice  of  the  clergy. 

For  sixteen  years  the  holy  and  unworldly 
Damasus,  bishop  of  our  Imperial  Rome,  had 
been  distracted  by  the  ialse  accusations  and 
intrigues  of  this  base  secrtion  of  the  deigy. 

From  my  childhood  I  had  been  taught  to 
reverence  the  bishop ;  and  I  loved  the  vener- 
able care-worn  face,  and  prized  dearly  die 
benediction  of  the  holy  hands  lifted  up  for  us 
and  Dverusto heaven.  Somethingof  thesacred- 
ness  of  persecution  as  well  as  of  priesthood 
was  around  him.  A  more  blamdess  life  could 
not  well  have  been. 

His  father  had  been  in  office  in  the  Church. 
He  had  been  brought  up  on  sacred  ground, 
and  from  the  first  had  laid  all  the  treasures  of 
a  pure  and  studious  youth  at  the  feet  of  the 
Church. 

It  might  have  been  tiiought  that  his  mild 
rule  would  be  all  peace.  But  there  was  a 
power  in  the  pure  heart  and  the  fmgal  un- 
worldly life,  which  the  corrupt  and  avaricious 
dreaded.  And  from  the  first  bis  election  had 
been  opposed. 

A  rival  had  been  consecrated.  The  churdi 
of  St  Agnes,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
the  martyred  maiden  whose  very  voice  bad 
scarcely  died  out  of  our  hearing,  was  made 
an  arena  of  fierce  fight,  besieged,  set  on  ^re, 
stained  by  Christian  hands  witii  Christian 
blood. 

Damasus  was  pronounced[}]^ilwe  bishop, 
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but  for  years  the  schism  went  on,  and  false 
accusations  of  sins  he  was  said  to  have  com- 
mitted in  bis  youth,  were  brought  against  him 
in  his  old  age. 

At  length  the  venerable  bishop  demanded 
to  bring  his  cause  before  a  council.  Quite 
recently  the  council  had  pronounced  ^ese 
accusations  groundless,  and  iht  Emperor  had 
sentenced  his  accusers  to  the  punishmei^  oi 
false  witnesses. 

Still,  the  oppoadon  and  hatred  did  not 
cease.   It  had  its  root  in  reasons  too  real 

The  life  of  Bishop  Damasflswas  a  standing 
accusation  against  Oie  lives  Of  those  who  as- 
sailed him. 

He  desired  to  see  the  Christian  priesthood 
raised  above  the  world,  to  serve  the  world. 

His  opponents  desired  to  plunge  it  ii^  the 
world,  to  rule  the  world. 

The  conflict  had  lately  been  enkindled 
afresh  by  the  arrival  of  Jerome,  whom  Bishop 
Damasus  greatly  honoured. 

The  sodety,  lay  and  clerical,  which  Diotima 
tnought  into  our  house  were  a  race  as  un- 
known to  me  as  the  fabulous  potenta^  from 
whom  she  traced  her  pedigree. 

At  that  time  the  secular  clergy  did  not  wear 
any  distinctive  garb,  except  when  engaged  in 
sacred  functions. 

Daintily  dressed  ^oung  deacons,  in  flowing 
silken  robes  like  Onentab,  with  jewelled  san- 
dals, and  perfumed  like  women,  used,  to  my 
father's  disgust,  to  mince  through  his  halls ; 
and  poxHy  priests,  enriched,  he  said,  by  legacies 
of  dotards  and  gifts  of  ^y  women,  would 
al^ht  at  his.tlire^old  from  their  lofty  chariots, 
and  be  feasted  at  Diotima's  table. 

How  I  hated  the  whole  self-satisfied,  self- 
seeking  company  I 

Diotima  bad  certainly,  as  my  father  said, 
outlived  the  pasaons  of  youth,  u  indeed  she 
had  ever  experienced  anything  that  could 
absorb  ^otism  even  for  a  time  as  a  passion 
does.  Cold,  glittering,  keen,  false  as  her 
own  narrow  black-beaded  eyes;  the  jewels 
and  silks  and  chariots  must,  I  thought,  have 
been  her  chief  joys  even  at  her  first  bridal 

It  was  not  on  such  natures  that  the  ascetic 
demands  of  Jerome  told.  For  renunciation 
to  become  a  pairaon,  such  as  he  made  it  to 
many,  there  must  be  passion  to  renounce. 
The  women  who  gathered  around  him  on  the 
Aventine,  fervent  and  self-sacrificing,  if  they 
had  not  been  devoted  to  Cluist,  would 
have  devoted  themselves  to  some  absorbing 
human  love.   Indeed  many  of  diem  had. 

Melania  herself  came  to  the  Christ  young 
and  ardent,  when  her  life  had  been  laid  waste 
in  a  few  days  by  the  death  of  the  husband  of 


her  youth  and  of  two  of  their  children.  The 
ties  which  had  bound  her  to  earth  had  been 
real  ties.  Otherwise  she  would  not,  when 
they  were  rent  from  her,  have  thrown  herself 
with  a  new  passion  of  grief  at  the  foot  of  the 
crucifix,  and  thanked  God  for  having  severed 
the  bonds  which  kept  her  from  Him.  Even 
her  abandonment  of  her  only  remaining  babe 
was  not,  I  tlunk,  torn  coldness  of  heart,  but 
from  the  passionate  recoil  of  afiections  which 
had  ended  in  anguish. 

And  Paula,  when  her  daughter,  the  beauti- 
ful young  Blesilla,  died,  fointed  with  agony 
at  her  funeral ;  so  that  the  heathen  populace 
cried  out  against  Jerome  that  be  had  mur- 
dered the  daughter  with  fastings,  and  was 
murdering  the  mother  with  anguish. 

Not  from  the  lukewarm  and  the  worldly 
such  OS  Diotima  and  her  deacons,  were  the 
holy  virgins  and  widows  of  the  Aventine,  or 
the  Anchorets  of  the  desert  gathered ;  but 
from  fervent  hearts  that  must  have  glowed 
with  some  absorbing  human  love,  if  not  with 
that  oi  heaven. 

The  "  cheerfiil  Christian  festivities  "  to  which 
she  was  to  introduce  me,  and  which  my  father 
thought  would  enliven  my  jrouth,  did  not  ior 
terest  me  in  the  least 

Unless  the  pagan  gaieties  were  more  ex- 
citing than  these,  eloquence  less  fiery  than 
Jerome's  might,  I  diou^^  easily  have  attracted 
any  one  from  them. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  first  of  these  "cheerful  Christian 
festivities "  I  remember  was  an  assembly  at 
the  festival  of  a  martyr,  in  the  country,  near 
by  Other's  villa  on  the  mountains. 

Diotima  had  a  new  robe  (at  the  occasion, 
^endid  with  gold  and  many-coloured  em- 
broidery, representing  the  passion  of  the 
martjrr,  whose  name  I  forget 

These  pictorial  garments  were  then  a  new 
fashion  in  Rome. 

Pagan  ladies  went  about  robed  in  pictures 
of  Nymphs  and  Cupids,  of  lions  and  bears, 
or  of  the  loves  of  Jupiter  or  Adonis ;  and 
Diotima's  admirers  complimented  her  on 
having  spoiled  the  Egyptians  by  translating 
those  profane  decorations  into  sacred  stories 
from  the  Gospels  or  the  martyrologies,  and 
thus  constitutmg  herself  a  walkii^  legend  of 
the  saints. 

We  were  carried  over  the  rou^h  roads  by 
relays  (tf  slaves,  in  our  silken-curtained  litters. 
There  was  a  great  tumult  at  the  church,  which 
was  full  of  incense  and  lights  and  flowers, 
when  the  pes^ants  ^thered  frfiff  xarious  I 
quarters  to  enjoy  the  ^flt^tn^^JdOt^tH^^Ue^ 
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relics,  and  to  lay  their  votive  offerings  before 
them. 

Tables  were  spread  with  wine  and  meats, 
as  of  old  at  the  neighbouring  Temple  of 
Apollo. 

The  rejoicing  was  loud  and  excited. 

Afterwards  all  crowded  into  the  church ; 
there  was  eager  pushing  to  get  near  to  view 
the  relics,  and  to  return  secure  of  the  bene- 
diction and  protection  of  the  martyr. 

I  only  remember  a  tumultuous  crowd  of 
feasters  and  sight-seers,  and  the  shouts  and 
self-gratulations  of  the  procession  as  we  re- 
turned past  the  deserted  Temple  of  ApoUo. 
As  we  passed  it,  we  met  my  father,  who  came 
forward  to  greet  us. 

"Ten  years  since,"  said  Diotima,  improving 
the  occasion,  "  the  peasants  gathered  here. 
Hither  were  brought  the  incense  and  flowers 
and  the  sacrifices.  Can  any  reasonable  person 
doubt,  now,  on  which  side  the  victory  lies?  " 

"  Ay,  the  Emperor  Julian  was  righ^"  my 
fether  replied,  "(if,  indeed,  he  used  the 
words),  *  The  Galilaean  has  conquered.'  Has 
conquered,"  he  added  bitteriy,  "but  con- 
quered WHAT?" 

And  he  turned  away  and  retreated  behmd 
the  shadow  of  one  of  the  broken  columns. 

The  sunset  streamed  in  a  crimson  glory  on 
the  beautiful  columns,  and  lit  up  a  white 
statue  of  the  sun-god  which  still  stood  within. 

We  were  pausing  for  a  fbw  moments. 

I  saw  my  father  go  up  to  the  Apollo,  and, 
leaning  against  the  sculptured  pedestal,  gaze 
mournfully  up  into  the  beautiful  calm  face. 

An  irresistible  impirise  seized  me,  of  pHy 
for  him,  and  ereb  for  die  beautifUl  fallen 
thing  he  would  not  abandon.  No  one  was 
observing  me.  Diotima  was  too  much  occu- 
pied with  her  grandly  embroidered  robes  and 
her  secular  splendoxu^.  I  crept  out  of  the 
procession,  and,  hiding  myself  behind  a  wall 
till  it  had  gone,  went  up  to  my  father,  and 
ventured  to  lay  my  hand  on  his  arm. 

He  started  and  hid  his  face  with  a  cry  of 
pain. 

"Child,"  he  said,  "is  it  only  thou?  I 
almost  thought  it  was  she  herself." 

Alas  I  would  the  time  ever  come  when  he 
would  let  me  love  him,  and  be  to  him  not 
only  as  a  fragment  of  the  old  lost  love,  bnt 
a  new  living  love,  a  living  voice  from  her  we 
both  loved,  to  gladden  his  age  ? 

Then  gently  he  added — 

"  Come  away.  This  is  no  place  for  thee  ; 
no  place  she  would  have  had  thee  be  in. 
Thou,  at  least,  art  among  the  host  of  the 
conquerois.  These  abandoned  shrines  have 
no  charms  for  thee." 


"And  for  thee,  O  my  father?"  I  dared 

to  say. 

"  The  solitude  and  the  desertion,  at  least, 
have  a  charm,"  he  replied.  "  If  tJie  crowds 
and  the  feasting  had  been  here  to-day; 
instead  of  at  your  roarer's  tomb,  perhaps  I 
might  not  have  cared  to  be  here.  Vulgar 
crowds  and  noise  are  not  to  my  taste  any- 
where; but  solitude  and  sadness  anywhere 
are  not  for  thee.    I  will  take  thee  home." 

But  to  be  with^  him  anywhere,  anyhow, 
was  delight  for  me.  And  long  I  remembered 
the  silent  walk  in  the  sunset  along  the  vineyard 
paths,  with  the  shadowed  plains  stretched 
below,  whilst  from  afar  came  the  dim  murmur 
of  the  sea. 

And  all  the  time  his  enigmatical  words 
kept  ringing  in  my  mind — 

"  The  Galilsean  has  conquered.  But  con- 
quered WHAT?" 

What  did  He  come  to  conquer? 

Battle  and  conquest  were  not  tiie  images 
most  familiar  to  me. 

The  old  endeared  picture  of  the  cata- 
combs came  bade  to  me— llie  Good  Shep- 
herd with  the  kid. 

All  was  plain  there. 

The  Good  Shepherd  Came  to  seek  and  to 
save. 

To  seek  and  to  save  what-'-whom  ? 

The  lost:  men  and  women,  and  little 
children.  To  save  their  souk,  *emselves ; 
to  make  tiiem  happy  and  good. 

The  saving  and  conquering  most  in  stxue 
way  mean  the  siune. 

He  came,  then,  to  conquer  what  ? 

The  hearts  of  men.  To  make  them,  diat 
is,  His  own;  pure,  holy,  tender,  lo*ing,  like 
His  own. 

Had  he  not  done  this  ? 

On  the  Aventine,  hi  the  cotacbmbs,  in  me 
homes  in  Rome,  where  the  side  were  nursed 
tor  love,  and  little  orphan  children  cherished 
— surely,  yes. 

Among  Diotima's  society,  hating  the  good 
bishop,  railing  against  Jerome  and  the  good 
women  on  Ae  Aventine,  loving  ihemselvffl, 
seeking  not  the  lost  sheep,  but  what  the 
found  sheep  would  be  made  to  yield— goW> 
jewels,  legacies,  luxuries,  rich  robes ;  in  cveiy^ 
thing,  tkmsdves,  as  Bureiy,  I  thought,  not 

How  was  I  to  make  my  father  see 
difference? 

Surely  our  Lord  himself  could. 

I  coidd  only  love  and  pray.  , 

But  my  detestation  of  this  P*"*'^" 
Diotima's,  which  bewildered  him,  no™ 

***aip^y  for  U3  all,  it  MM  &ii 
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Diottnia  had  not  fonnd  my  father  so 
man^eable  as  she  expected.  He  gave  her 
jewels  and  dresses,  but  declined  to  supply 
her  with  moaey  for  her  clerical  dUnteia. 

And  in  a  few  months  she  b^n  to  have 
scruples  at  having  married  q  pagan,  vfaich  no 
penance,  no  absolalion,  conld  console  her 
beneath  ;  nothing,  in  short,  exeept  a  diverce. 

Divorces  were  easily  obtained  at  Rome  in 
those  days,  in  spite  of  some  laws  of  Con- 
stantine,  which  had  been  intended  to  malce 
them  difficult. 

And  Diotima  was  eiperienced  vx  .dsrarces. 
She  might  sAavxt  have  been  the  lady  with 
seventeen  husbands  whom  Jecoiw  svd  he 
had  been  sommoaed  to  bury. 

Except  that  ^  wonM  never  have  fnffexed 
herself  to  be  fanned  by  Jerome. 

However,  thanks  to  her  acruples,  or  her 
absence  of  scruples,  Diotima  depazKid,  un- 
resisted, laden  with  all  the  jawela  and  jimses 
with  whidi  my  fitther  was  onty  too  f^ad  to 
purchase  her  absence.  So  old  bouse 
was  left  to  my  fiather  and  me,  and  to  Antooia 
in  her  cell  in  the  upper  chamber. 

But  the  prohibition  against  frequentiagthe 
Aventine  community  was  not  removed  from 
me.  Jerome's  eloquence  owtimwd  to  be  a 
terror  to  ray  fiather.  Its  zflBulta  could  not  be 
hidden. 

From  time  to  time  acne  young  and  beau- 
tiful Roman  maiden,  Af  the  real^ld  patricaui 
blood,  would  abaadffLaU  the  hopes  hvaaan 
life,  and  lay  aside  theyplendouiaof  herstatMn, 
to  wrap  herself  m  ^e  plain  wooUen  robe, 
with  the  golden  Ifflet  of  viiginity,  to  conse- 
crate herself  to  .JGod.  Or  -some  lady,  cariy 
widowed,  like  Matcella,  endowed  with  the 
wealth  of  two  noble  hanaes,  surroifnded  by 
suitors,  tormented.bypagan  or  worldly  Chris- 
tian relations  to  pniect  herself  by  a  second 
marriage,  would  ttmforra  her  palace  into  a 
hermitage,  or,  like  Sabiola,  -deMte  her  wealth 
to  the  poor<he  succoured. 

This  ptabibttian,  and  the  contrast  with 
Diotima,  no  dodat  endeared  to  me  the  tiring 
Jerome,  and  my  aunt,  and  the  women  m 
Marcelia's  palace  loved. 

Not  being  allowed  to  join  these,  and  bdng 
free  from  Diotima,  I  spent  much  of  m^  time 
during  the  few  following  months  in  the 
(^nrt^es,  and  not  a  little  in  the  chapels  in 
i  the  catacombs. 

To  one  church  especially,  where  the  Psalms 
and  new  Latin  hymns  were  sung  in  the  new 
antiphonal  music,  introduced  by  Ambrose  of 
Milan,  I  delighted  to  go,  to  sing  and  pray. 

I  used  to  diink  how  the  sweet  martyred 
^es,  and  Perpetua,  and  Felicitas,  rejoicing 


amidst  their  agonies,  and  CaeciHa,  whose  life 
-was  all  holy  song  and  joy  till  she  also  was 
called  to  the  supreme  joy  of  the  supreme  ' 
sacrifice,  would  have  rejoiced  to  hear  our 
Rome  echo  with  these  sacred  stntms.  Nay, 
did  th^  not  hear  them  now  ?  Often  it 
seemed  to  me  heavenly  voices  must  be  min- 
gling with  tile  muric ;  so  solemn  and  so  ce- 
lestially glad  it  seemed,  and  made  roe. 

And  another  joy,  unutterably  sweet,  began 
to  dawn  on  me.  My  £ather  began  to  love 
to  have  me  with  him.  He  read  with  me  old 
Greek  poems  and  jdnuoas,  solemn  and  beau- 
tiful ;  and  some  of  them,  so  nobly  sad,  they 
made  me  thiadc:.  I  know  not  why,  of  Jerome's 
eloquence,  and  the  lives  offered  up  to  God  on 
the  Aventine. 

And  there  were  old  Roman  histories  and 
l^endB~-of  the  kmg  who  leapt  into  the 
chasm  i«r  Rome,  and  <£  noble  men  sacri- 
ficiDjg  sdl  for  Rome,  or  of  women,  as  noble, 
sacn&cing  «U  iot  love  husband  uid  chil- 
dren. And  ag«n  these  made  me  think  of 
MftECslla,  and  Paula,  and  Jeaome,  although 
Jcsaaae  said  little  indeed  in  praise  of  love  of 
faufifttand  and  children. 

Yet  I  used  to  feel  these  nobtk  men  and 
-wosaen  of  old  Rome  woidd  have  been  with 
Bishop  Damasus  and  Jerome  had  they  lived 
in  thase  days;  not  cerwidy  witii  Diotima,  or 
with  the  idle  pa^n  popukee  who  lived  on 
the  iaperial  bounty,  or  with.the  base  and  luxu- 
rious uiqwrial  ofikials  who  fed  and  courted 
than. 

The  -  noblest  old  pagan  hatories  .always 
seemed  to  me  not  heathen,  but  Christian, 
leading  up  to  the  ftrvent  asoe^sm  of  the 
Aventine,  and  to  the  feet  of  the  suffering, 
enduring,  redeeming  Christ. 

And  I  remember  being  «n»oved  with 
this  convioticm  that  I  could  not  help  ex- 
pressing it  to  my  iather. 

We  had  been  teadmg  of  Quintus  Curtius 
leaping  into  the  chasm,  and  of  Rsgulus  volun- 
tacUy  during  in  agomes  .aoioogst  the  nails, 
■other  than  MBJender  anjrthmg'Of  die  great- 
ness of  Raaae.  4n  spite  of  myself  I  said, 
"Tather,  these  would  have  been  for  Christ: 
these  would  have  been  with  Jerome  1 " 

For  some  minutes  he  said  nothing;  I 
feared  he  was  displeased,  and  I  feared  infi- 
nitely more  that  I  might  have  said  something 
to  turn  him  from  Christianity.  My  face 
burned,  and  the  tears  came  into  my  eyes.  But 
as  I  glanced  up,  in  his  eyes  there  was  no 
displeasure,  only  a  perplexed  and  tender 
anxiety. 

"  My  little  Laeta,"  he  said,  *'  you  are  be- 
coming too  mudi  of  a  ]iyp^^(|gji|^te 
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all  the  stories  of  the  past  mto  some  passion 
of  the  present."  But  in  a  little  time  he  mur- 
mured, "  We  must  find  something  lights  and 
less  mournful  for  thee.  Go  to  thy  dolls  and 
thy  doves.** 

But  as  I  sate  quietly  beside  him  I  heard 
him  murmming  to  himself, — 

"  With  Christ  ?  Perhaps.  With  Jerome  ? 
Never.    They  were  Roman  dtixens,  they 


were  fathers  and  husbands,  and  would  never 
have  decried  marriage,  and  buried  them- 
selves from  the  Patria  they  served  in  caves 
and  dens  of  the  desert.  The  child  thinks 
too  much,  and  I  only  make  her  think  more. 
We  must  find  her  companions.'* 

And  thereupon  followed  my  father's  second 
experiment  at  making  the  home  more  en- 
livening  for  me. 


rage  4» 


CHAPTER  V. 

Not  many  weeks  after  the  conversation 
with  my  father  he  brought  home  a  young 
bride,  to  whom  from  the  first  I  felt  no  dislike, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  an  irresistible  fascination, 
as  indeed,  to  her  misfortune  and  theirs,  did 
nearly  all  who  came  near  het. 

Zosima,  this  young  bride,  had  a  rare  rich 


beauty,  which  was  but  the  expression  of  a 

rich  and  generous  nature.  Body  and  soul 
were  in  her  more  intertwined,  more  a  unity 
in  every  way,  than  with  most  of  us.  From 
the  first  she  took  me  to  her  heart,  and  1 
basked  in  the  warmth  of  hers. 

She  was  not  many  years  older  than  I  was, 
and  full  to  the  inmost  core,  and  to  the 
utmost  fibre  of  her  l^f^^^e^  ^ 
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exuberant  life.  It  was  the  first  youthful 
mtore  I  had  come  near. 

had  been  married  to  my  iather  by  her 
relations^  in  the  hope  that  he  would  guard 
her  perilous  beauty,  and  protect  her  from  her 
own  impulsive  character. 

They  were  wrong.  Nothing  but  a  right 
passion  would  have  saved  her  from.a  wrong ;  a 
passion  of  devotion  or  of  pure  human  love. 
Jerome  might  have  saved  her,  or  a  great 
love  in  mairiage.  But  nothing  else.  For 
she  had  not  the  shield  even  of  the  most  ex- 
ternal Christianity. 

Her  family  were  among  the  few  ancient 
senatorial  families  who  disdained  to  abandon 
the  expiring  Paganism.  And  ^e  henelf  was 
pagan,  with  die  wild  gladness  of  the  old 
Paganism  of  beau^  and  youtii,  and  pas- 
sionate earthly  joy  and  love. 

My  children,  over  her  I  would  throw  the 
tenderest  veil ;  for  she  loved  me,  as  I  loved 
her,  fondly;  and  at  the  last,  thank  God, 
thank  God,  not  in  vain. 

My  father  she  never  loved  with  the  pas- 
sionate devotion  which  love  meant  for  her. 

She  revered  him,  was  grateful  to  him, 
grieved  to  have  grieved  him,  was  to  the  last 
glad  he  did  not  love  her  so  that  she  could 
have  grieved  him  more. 

To  her  Papism  meant  life  and  liberty, 
and  joy;  Christi^uuty,  in  its  leali^  among 
the  disciples  of  Jerrane,  renundaUon,  re- 
straint, and  deadi ;  and  in  its  parody 
amidst  the  party  opposed  to  Jerome,  a  poor 
attempt  to  combine  the  safety  of  orthodoxy 
with  a  x>ale,  dull  reflection  of  the  amusements 
of  hea^eni^,  the  peril  and  the  fire  left  out. 

Through  her  a  new  co^^t  of  the  multi- 
tudinous life  of  Rome  swept  through  our 
house. 

To  my  ^tlier.  Paganism  meant  a  cynical 
jihilosophy  touchol  tenderly  with  the  sunset 
tints  of  a  faUen  religion. 

To  her  it  meant  a  worship,  sanctioning 
and  enkmdling  natural  impulse ;  a  ritual  of 
tnmultaous  rejoicings;  the  wild  festivities  of 
the  temples  and  the  amphitheatre. 

If  a  Christianity  like  my  mother's  could 
but  have  touched  her  life  at  its  source,  and 
purified  without  chilling,  inspiring  that  living, 
fervent  heart  with  the  fervour  of  heaven^ 
joy  and  love,  consecfating  all  true  human 
love  and  joy,  what  a  full  chalice,  I  have  often 
thought,  she  might  have  Inought  to  the  ^tar 
of  God! 

Paganism,  as  I  have  said,,  was  still  stand- 
ing however  undermmed.  On  the  Capitol 
were  the  temples  still  crowned  and  peopled 
with  the  gods. 


It  was  true  the  statue  of  Victory  had  a 
few  years  before  been  ignominiously  dragged 
fi'om  its  pinnacle.  But  in  a  year  or  two 
afterwards,  in  389,  it  was  restored  with 
exulting  processions.  And  in  the  same  year 
in  Egypt  the  great  Serapion  of  Alexandria 
was  assaulted  with  trembling,  lest  the  gods 
might  perchance  still  be  mighty  enough  to 
defend  it ;  the  demolition  only  becoming  a 
triumph  when  it  was  seen  the  colossal  image 
of  the  god  could  be  insulted  with  impunity. 

But  it  gave  altogether  a  neiy  meaning  to 
the  Capitol  and  its  temples  to  see  that  beau- 
tiful young  bride  going  forth  with  a  troop  of 
slaves  laden  with  garlands  and  gifts  to  offer 
sacrifices  there. 

The  gods  and  goddesses  which  bad  been 
to  me  as  antiquarian  pictures,  started  into 
life  under  the  kisses  and  lavi^  offerings  of 
that  joyous  worshipper. 

And  meantime  my  aunt  Antonia  retired 
more  strictly  than  ever  into  the  recess  of  her 
cell,  and  was  scarcely  felt  in  what  she  deemed 
our  desecrated  house,  except  as  the  silent 
sense  of  a  hidden  presence  agonizing  in 
prayer  and  mortifiGation  for  the  pvexthrow  of 
the  enemy. 

Antonia  never  spoke  a  word  to  Zosima. 
When  by  chance  they  met,  she  repelled  her 
with  stem  loftiness  and  severe  fia&hing  eyes. 
To  Antonia  this  beautiful,  bewitching  crea- 
ture was  as  a  serpent,  fascinating  and  coiling 
in  fatal  folds  around  Jier  nursling.  Tbe  real 
attraction  which  strangely  drew  that  pas- 
sionate nature  to  the  impassioned  devotion 
of  the  Christian  virgin,  was  to  her  merely  one 
of  her  ten  thousand  false  and  perilous  mles. 

When,  loving  both,  as  I  could  not  help 
doing,  I  ventured  once  to  tell  Antonia  how 
Zosima  warded  off  my  father's  anger  at  her 
own  reception  of  her,  and  of  all  the  re- 
verent condliatoiy  words  she  had  used,  An- 
tonia only  voudisafed  me  a  ^tyiog  smile, 
and  called  me  a  poor  innocen^  deluded 
victim. 

My  situation  was  indeed  mon  perilous 
than  I  knew  ;  perilous  because  Zosima's 
spells  were  no  intentional  wiles,  but  the  in- 
evitable fascination  of  her  joyous,  brilliant, 
ardent  nature. 

Looking  back,  I  see  I  was  indeed  inno- 
cently trying  on  the  brink  of  an  abyss. 
For  the  wickedness  of  Rome  in.  those  days 
was  an  abyss,  a  scathing  cauldron  of  abomina- 
tions, where  pleasure  and  torture,  cruelty,  and 
all  luxurious  vices  fed  and  consumed  each 
other  in  a  fiery  horror  which  I  am  sure  God 
the  All  Merciful  wiU  never  suffer  to  ndst 
permanently  in  hell,  or  anywlOngtii^toy  v:iC 
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Poor  foolish  Iamb  that  I  was  1  Always 
that  tender  image  of  die  kid  on  the  shep- 
herd's shoulders  was  in  my  heart.  And  with 
my  love  and  gentle  pleading  I  hoped  to  win 
her  to  better  joy  and  higher  life.  Until  on 
one  fatal  day  the  fond  delusion  ended. 

Always  with  that  vain  hope  of  shielding 
her,  blended  with  the  delight  of  being.beside 
her,  I  went  with  her  to  the  amphitheatre, 
where  there  was  to  be  a  great  exhibition  of 
the  gladiatorial  games.  The  senators  were 
there  in  dtate,  the  vestal  virgins,  still  recog- 
nised ;  and  diere  were  gathered  all  the  idle, 
dissolute  multttodes  of  Rome,  still  fed  and 
amused,  and  iHovided  with  luxniies,  baths, 
and  endless  games,  at  the  expense  of  the 
emperor,  or  rather  of  the  oppressed  pro- 
vinces. 

It  was  an  overpowering  sight  to  see  ^e 
Coliseum  crowded  from  the  arena  to  the  top- 
most range  of  the  stone  seats;  eighty  thou- 
sand spcctatoic,  one  "  great  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses"—one  terrible  stcwm-doud  gathering 
its  lightnings  aronnd  The  G<mflict  in  tiie 
centre. 

Never  have  there  been  dramas  like  those. 
Hiese  were  no  fictitious  combats,  no  feigned 
tortures,  no  counterfeited  death. 

All  was  terribly  true. 

Those  tens  of  thousands — senators,  young 
noMes,  and  patrician  women,  mingled  vim 
ttie  dregs  of  that  most  ccnrupt  populace 
— ^were  there  for  a  spectacle  which  delighted 
diem  -all  equally,  the  combats  which  were 
certam  to  end  for  the  majority  of  the  com- 
balants  in  torture  and  deaOi.  The  more  the 
shiughter  the  greater  the  excitement. 

On  this  particular  occa»on  it  was  no 
criminal  reserved  for  this  mode  of  death  as 
an  altonative  of  some  other  execution.  The 
combatants  were  chiefly  Gothic  captives  fresh 
from  a  recent  imperial  victory  m  the  North. 
They  were  to  fight  with  wild  beasts,  which 
had  been  brought  in  ^reat  numbers  fit>m  tiie 
African  coast,  and  widi  gladiators  by  pro- 
fession. 

There  was  no  denying  the  fearful  excite- 
ment of  the  spectacle.  The  hush  of  expec- 
tation among  the  eighty  thousand,  holding 
their  breath  in  suspense  until  the  gates  were 
opened,  was  as  overpowering  as  the  shout 
which  broke  it,  echoing  to  the  other  end  of 
Rome.  Some  of  the  professional  gladiators, 
known  to  the  crowd,  were  ftailcd  with  tunrai- 
tuous  applause  by  their  friends.  These  were 
said  to  be  eager  for  the  fiuy. 

But  those  captive  strangers  of  the  fair 
races  of  the  Noith--never  shall  I  forget  the 
hopeless  appeal  in  some  of  their  counte- 


nances, frank  and  foir,  as  they  looked  up  to  | 
the  pitiless  masses  of  gaters  whidi  oidrded 
them,  for  whose  amasement  they  were  to 
spend  their  last  strength  and  courage,  tearing 
each  other,  and  being  torn  to  pieces ! 

But  ah  1  my  children,  it  is  not,  after  all, 
those  Goths  that  have  been  torn  to  pieces, 
but  that  cruel  Rome  herself. 

Hiere  was  no  umnanly  flinching  from  the 
combat.  At  first,  I  well  remember  the  ter- 
rible fasdnaticHD  iriiidi  riveted  my  eyes  to  il 
There  was  a  chance  in  each  in^vidual  case 
of  escape ;  and  for  a  little  while  I'watdied 
one  and  another  in  the  desperate  straggle  for 
life,  in  the  treml^g  hope  that  each  one  I 
watdied  might  conquer  and  escape. 

But  as  one  and  another  fell  mangled  and 
hdpless  on  the  sand,  and  more  and  more  ter- 
ribly clear  it  became  that  the  purpose  was  not 
escape,  but  slaughter,  the  end  expected  and  , 
desired  by  this  great,  pitiless  mass  of  spec-  | 
tators,  not  life,  but  torture  and  death ;  as  fell  j 
after  fall  was  met,  not  with  cries  of  pity,  hut 
witih  yells  of  -triumph  from  the  crowds  around  ' 
me,  an  unutterable  h(HTor  seized  me,  as  if  I 
had  fjallen  amoi^  a  company  of  demons. 

I  turned  instmctiydy  to  Zosima— «o  jof- 
am,  so  generous,  so  affectionate  always  tome 
— for  a  g^ce  of  sympathy. 

Nerer  shall  I  fofget  die  trassformation  d 
her  face.  Her  cheeks  were  flashed,  her  eyes 
flashed-with  a  fieroe  and  cruel  fire,  her  breast 
panted.  She  looked  like  one  of  t^se  beau- 
tiful, terrible  tigresses  in  the  arena  below,  < 
ready  to  spring  on  her  prey.  I 

At  that  moment  one  of  the  Gothic  capthres,  'i 
who  had  made  a  brave  and  de^>erate  figh^ 
lay  prostrate,  Ueeding  and  exhausted  on  the 
sand,  and  it  was  at  the  choice  ol  the  crowd 
whetiier  he  should  die  or  live.  I 

To  my  horror  I  saw  her  join  the  rest  in  I 
giving  die  fatal  signal  for  his  death.  A  ; 
daffier  was  plunged  into  the  helpless  form,  and  , ' 
vim  one  more  writhe  of  anguisb  he  died 

I  saw-no  more  of  the  combat  in  die  aient 
that  day. 

A  yet  more  iral  and  tOTible  conflict 
seemed  going  on  around  me,  as  I  w^dwd 
the  faces  growmg  fiercer  and  fiercer,  and 
heard  the  cruel  shouts  and  yells. 

Hie  devils,  it  seemed  to  me,  were  visibly 
loose  and  raging  around  me,  ^  visible  and 
audible  as  in  any  of  the  combats  and  tempta- 
tions of  Antony  in  the  desert,  contending  for 
the  possession  of  all  this  Roman  multitude, 
and  winning  it  winning  those  human  beaitt 
to  every  cruel  and  diabolical  passion;  coo-  ■ 
tending  also  for  the  possession  of/the  grago^  j 
heart  beside  me,  and  #i(^tui^^-^^uwii4"'^^ 
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won  it,  revelling  in  their  conquest^  and  filling 
those  beautiful  eyes  with  infernal  fire. 

Dreadful  old  legends  came  back  to  me.  I 
thou^t  of  Uie  £ajx,  false,  ghostly  women, — 
I^mias,  who  could  win  and  retom  human 
love,  and  yet  whose  love  was  de^  to  what 
it  loved. 

My  love  to  her  seemed  to  undergo  some- 
thing of  the  same  dreadful  transformation. 
It  could  not  t%ase,  yet  it  was  mingled  with 
loathing.' 

I  felt  she  could  never  be  the  same  to  me 

as  before. 

^d  as,  with  the  double  fascination  of  the 
old  affection  and  the  new  hoiror,  I  gazed  on 
her,  I  became  sensible  that  other  eyes  than 
mine,  those  of  a  young  {>atrician  I  had  seen 
at  OUT  house,  were  watching  her  as  intently, 
until  their  intense  gaze  seemed  to  fawi'nfftp 
her  own  towards  them,  and  soon  I  could  not 
but  see  tha/  hi  those  two  the  arena  wiUi  its 
combats,  tne  spectators  with  their  shouts  of 
triumph  or  derision,  ceased  to  be,  and  they 
alone  were  present  to  each  other,  all  beside 
becoming  misty  and  far  o^  and  incUfierent  as 
a  half-forgottei;!  dream. 

I  was  startled  from  my  spell-bound  gaze 
on  Zosiroa  by  the  final  cry  of  that  great  mul- 
titude, when  at  last  two  men,  clad  symboli- 
cally as  Mercury  and  Fluto,  stepped  forth  on 
the  bloody  arena,  one  anned  with  a  red4iot 
iron,  to  test  if  any  of  the  victims  still  lived, 
and  the  other  with  an  axe,  to  give  ^e  death- 
blow. 

For  the  gladiatorial. games  were  originally 
sacred  funereal  rites,  human  sacrifices  to  tke 

dead. 

And  so  the  terrible  combat  ended.  And 
so,  alas,  my  fond  delusion  vanished,  my  hope 
of  gently  winning  that  joyous,  beautiful  crear 
tore  to  the  Source  of  all  true  joy  and  beau^. 
I  had  thought  myself  gently  drawing  a  crea* 
ture  like  myself,  whilst  I  had  been  uncon- 
sciously contend^g  with  passions  cruel,  real, 
and  terrible  as  volcanic  fires,  or  murderous 
lightning,  or  the  billows  and  storms  of  the 
great  sea,  on  vrhosc  shore  I  was  playing  as 
a  little  child.  I  had  been  striving  to  quendi 
Vesuvius  .with  the  spray  of  a  garden-fountain, 


or  to  brave  Eurodydon  in  a  toy  boat  with 
alken  sails. 

Once  more  die  came  to  m^  after 
reached  home  that  day. 

I  was  resting  that  evening,  with  closed 
eyes,  on  my  couch,  the  couch  in  my  own 
mother's  room,  trying  with  quivering,  closely- 
shut  eyelids  to  press  out  the  frightful  hortois 
of  the  Coliseum,  when  I  heard  her  light  step 
on  the  threshold. 

I  did  not  stir  nor  r^se  my  eyes.  I  dreaded 
to  see  her. 

And  when  she  came  close  to  me,  and  I 
felt  her  l^eath  on  my  cheek,  and  then  a  soft 
kiss  on  my  eyelids,  I  could  not  bear  to  look 
up  at  her.  Through  whatever  tender  light 
there  might  be  in  her  eyes  for  m^  I  thought 
I  should  see  nndimmed  the  cruel  fire  I  had 
seen  that  day.  And  I  did  not  dare  to  en- 
counter it 

So,  in  another  minute,  with  a  long  sigh 
and  a  munnured  caressing  word,  the  light 
step  withdrew,  and  passed  away  across  the 

threshold. 

Had  I  known  it  was  for  the  last  time,  had 
I  known  whither  her  steps  were  bent,  I  would 
have  looked  up,  I  would  have  risen,  thrown 
my  arms  around  her,  ckisped  her  to  my  hearty 
made  any  steug^le  to  keep  her  still  beside  us  1 

But  I  only  bought,  "  To^nouow  I  shall 
have  fQu;otten  the  terrible  tiansformatioD. 
The  loathly  Lamia  will  have  vanidied  Ukean 
evil  dream,  and  the  beautifiU,  kmd,  brilUant 
eyes  will  shine  on  me  again." 

Biit  on  the  morrow  Zosima  herself  had 
vanished,  and  never  did  I  see  her  more  until 
after  long  years,  wb^  the  beauty  and  the 
fascination  were  lost  for  evei^  and  the  life 
was  lost,  and  all  was  lost  but  what  only  One 
can  save. 

After  that  my  father  made  no  more  matri- 
monial experiments  on  his  own  behalf ;  and 
b;^  a  natural  revulsion  of  feeliog  he  silently 
withdrew  any  prohibitions  against  Christian 
restraints  of  any  kind,  and  Im  me  and  An- 
tonia  free  to  frequent  Marcella^s  palace  as 
much  as  we  liked.  He  acknowledged  that 
there  were  spells  more  £aUal  than  those  of 
Jerome's  elo^ence. 
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By  tbb  author  of  "Fapus  fok  Thoughttul  Girls.** 
IV. — "SKSPECT  THE  BUIUnN." 


AN  old  anecdote  of  the  great  Napoleon 
records  that,  while  waking  along  a 
country  road  attended  by  some  of  his  officers, 
he  encountered  a  peasant  heavily  laden  with 
faggots  for  fuel.  The  peasant  was  about  to 
be  jostled  aside,  as  a  matto-  of  course,  by 
his  social  superiors,  when  the  Emperor,  lay- 
ing hia  hand  on  the  arm  of  the  foremost 
member  of  his  escort,  arrested  the  whole 
party,  and  gave  the  labouring  man  the  pas, 
with  the  remark,  "Messieurs,  respect  the 
burden." 

_  Surely  no  more  Christian,  more  truly  saga- 
dous,  gently  generous  obligation,  rests  upon 
us  than  to  respect  the  burden.  First,  with 
regard  to  the  burden  of  work  which  is  the 
obvious  meaning  of  the  phrase.  Our  workers 
of  every  sort  and  in  every  degree  are,  accord- 
ing to  two  veiy  different  figures,  at  once  the 
sinews  and  the  salt  of  our  counby,  tibe  secret 
of  its  strength  and  (rf  its  preservation.  If 
they  are  not  to  be  counted  worthy  of  respect, 
in  a  tolerably  oilightened  community,  who 
are  to  be  counted  worthy?  Where  should 
we  b^  or  what  should  we  do,  without  our 
toilers  of  every  description?  Our  dignity 
and  stability  as  a  nation,  our  integrity  and 
usefuhiess  as  individuals,  our  social,  fkmily, 
and  personal  comforts  and  enjoyments,  are 
all  entirely  dependent  upon,  and  bound  up 
with,  woik. 

To  respect  the  burden  does  not,  indeed, 
imply  that  worit — that  is,  active  work — is  Uie 
<mly  thing  to  be  respectec^  for 

"  Ihgp  alto  un«  nbo  obI;  alaad  ud  v^t." 

and  sometimes  the  hardest  service  required 
of  men  or  women  is  that  of  patient  submission 
and  meek  endoranee.  Bat,  emphatically,  the 
burden,  the  yoke  of  struggle  and  drudgery  is 
to  be  respected.  It  matters  nothing  how 
homely,  or  humble,  or  menial,  may  be  the 
field  of  work ;  for  that  matter,  my  impression 
is  that  the  homelier,  humbler,  and  more 
menial  the  field,  the  deeper  the  obligation  of 
respect  from  the  looker-on  and  the  labourer 
in  a  so-called  higher  sphere.  A  thoroughly 
well-bred — that  is,  gently  bred — ^person  will 
be  stiU  more  scrupulous  of  wounding  the 
feelings  of  his  inferiors,  than  of  grating  on 
those  of  his  equals  or  superiors.  It  is  as  if 
one  were  manly  or  womanly  enough  to  feel 


taliate  if  they  choose ;  while  the  former  are  , 
more  or  less  at  our  mercy. 

Considering  that  so  much  of  the  strength, 
as  well  as  of  the  sweetness,  of  .our  existence  , 
is  involved  in  work,  it  is  our  fools  no  less 
than  our  snobs  who,  in  their  foll^  and  vul- 
garity, despise,  and  i&  despising  mjure  aod 
oppress,  the  wOTkeis,  often  far  more  than  they 
have  any  conception  of — to  give  ourfoolsud  ' 
snobs  their  due. 

It  is  well  for  those  children  to  whom  kindly  , 
seniors  teach,  with  all  the  force  of  personal  i 
example,  the  duty  of  respecting  the  burden  in  I 
early  youth,  so  that  consideration  for  sociaJ  ,1 
inferiors— especially  in  the  close  relation  of  j( 
domestic  servants — ^becomes  a  habit  as  lu-  , 
tural  as  the  habit  of  diligence,  order,  or  punc- 
tuality.   Never  to  ask  another— especially  ,j 
when  that  other  is  already  sufficienUy  bur- 1| 
dened — to  perform  a  service  whidh  one  can  || 
easily  render  for  one's  sdf,  to  do  what  one 
can  to  relieve  the  undue  pressure  of  work  on 
a  subon&iate,  to  be  very  chary  of  interfering 
with  a  servant's  well-won  food  and  rest,  ease 
or  leisure;  nay,  to  study  a  servant's  well- 
being,  comfort,  and  happiness — are  obligations 
only  next  to  the  binding  injunction  not  to 
keep  back  a  worker's  wages,  or  to  defraud  a 
labouring  man  of  his  hire.  Such  regard  to  the 
burden  is  very  far  from  undenmning  oui 
social  economy;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  its 
best  and  surest  cement,  and,  happily,  it  is 
fiuthfiilly  paid  in  many  a  home  in  this  and 
other  countries.   Pei^ps  the  point  where 
those  in  audiority  axe  inevitably,  even  with 
good  intmtions,  weakest  and  most  halting  is 
&e  delicate  one  dt  those  rdations  in  whi(^ 
the  lines  of  demarcation  are  the  slightest  and 
faintest,  as  in  the  case  of  governesses.  Here 
simple  thoughtlessness,  or  its  reverse — osten- 
tatious caidfulness  on  the  one  side,  with  a  I 
want  of  reasonableness  and  resignation  to 
circumstances  on  the  other — firequently  cause 
much  suffering,  not  the  less  real  that  it  is  to  I 
a  considerable  extent  sentimentaL 

But  I  can  rouember,  when  young,  a  more 
primitive  state  of  the  housdiold,  when  the 
mistress  considered  hereelf  largely  accountable, 
not  only  for  the  comfort  and  cheerfulness-- 
in  which  she  took  a  just  pride — of  her  maid- 
servants, but  for  Uieir  upright  walk  and 
modest  conversation.   I  can  rt^St  a.  dj^ 


that  the  last  can  protect  themselves,  or  re- 1  old  Mend  dismissing  ftuBite6if.W« 
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mothers,  who  used  to  attend  on  their  daughters, 
coming  to  speak  for  them — since  young  people 
Tere  shy  in  those  days — and  to  l»ring  thdr 
"boxes"  on  the  daughters  entering  on  liew 
situations,  with  the  pleasant  assurance,  "  111 
take  great  care  of  them.**  Those  stout  coun- 
try girls  were,  as  she  conceived,  under  her 
gracious  protection,  and  she  was  as  earnest 
for  their  credit,  and  as  concerned  for  any  risk 
they  might  run,  as  if  they  had  been  her 
own  daughters. 

Two  very  recent  records  supply  me  with 
exceedingly  broad  contrasts  in  tiie  matter  of 
not  respectb^  and  respecting  the  burden, 
where  domesticattendance  is  concerned.  The 
last  popular  diary  of  courts  and  cabinets  has 
a  sony  description  of  a  royal  master  who, 
when  and  mfirmi^  were  advancing  upon 
him — iain  as  he  would  have  denied  thdr 
advances — ^with  irresistible  strides,  would  ring 
for  his  valets  forty  times  in  a  night,  because 
he  would  not  turn  his  head  to  ascertain  the 
hour  from  the  timepiece  on  the  wall,  or  put 
out  his  hand  to  take  the  glass  of  water  which 
stood  at  his  elbow.*  Match  this  with  David 
Livingstone  dying  in  sore  weakness  and  agony 
in  a  wilderness,  and  having  summoned  his 
native  boy  to  put  medicine — powerless  to 
cure  or  relieve — ^within  his  reach,  d^missing 
him  with  the  £iint  cheerfril  "  All  right,  now 
you  may  go," — and  say  which  was  uie  more 
kmgly  (a  king  and  a  priest  to  God)  <^  the 
two  men,  he  who  had  the  misfwtune  to  be 
bora  to  the  purple,  or  that  other  who  had 
once  worked  as  a  spinner  lad  on  the  banks  of 
the  Qyde. 

There  is  a  quarter,  and  not  an  inconsider- 
able one,  in  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the 
burden  is  little  respected,  and  presses  heavily. 
I  refer  to  what  has  often  been  pointed  out, 
with  little  appearance  of  improvement,  the 
unnecessary  trouble  given  by  comparatively 
idle  buyers  in  shops.  I  am  sony  to  say  this 
is  an  instance  in  which  women  are  the  chief, 
if  not  the  sole,  offenders.  To  spend  a  vacant 
hour,  to  get  rid  <^  a  finical  difficulty,  to  gratify 
a  mere  ^im,  women — of  course  I  allude  to 
the  richer  classes — ^wiU  heighten  indefinitely 
the  burden  on  their  neighbours,  will  waste 
the  tinw  of  those  to  whom  every  golden  mo- 
ment is  precious,  will  try  the  patience  well- 
nigh  to  its  very  last  pulsation  of  much- 
aggrieved  and  tormented  fellow-creatures.  To 
meet  the  feintest  nutaue  of  a  shade  invisible 
except  to  the  unsatisfied  eyes  seeking  for  it, 
to  attain,  by  the  splitting  of  a  hair,  more  or 
less  breadth  or  length,  above  all,  not  to  escape 
seeing  and  experimenting  on  the  very  latest 


outrageous  novelty  or  fantastic  caprice  of 
fashion,  counters  wiU  be  heaped,  bales  and 
boxes  pulled  down  and  ransacked,  tiie  work 
of  the  fitter  and  machine-girl  rudilessly 
ripped  up  and  condemned  to  be  done  over 
again,  exhausted  "gentlemen"  and  jaded 
"  ladies"  at  the  heads  of  various  departments 
will  be  driven  to  their  wits'  end,  or  prompted 
to  retaliate  in  petty  sauciness  and  snap- 
pishness  on  the  next  unoffending  and  be- 
wildered customer.  It  may  be  that  the  last 
is  a  worker  in  her  turn,  and  has  only  snatched 
a  spare  half-hour  for  necessary  sho|ming. 
Accordmg  to  the  generally  just  and  whole- 
some axiom  that  tiie  first  come  should  be 
first  served,  she  has  ^already  stood  aside  and 
waited  till  her  boon  of  a  half-hour  has  been 
freely  wasted  by  the  exactions  of  her  uncon- 
scionable sister,  and  when  she  advances  at 
the  last  mcnnent,  with  her  temper  rufled  and 
her  mind  disconcerted,  to  get  a  hasty  and 
insufficient  choice,  she  reaps  the  fruit  of  that 
sister's  hard  rule  in  the  indifference  and  rude- 
ness which  it  has  induced  in  its  victims.  I 
would  only  add,  fiirther,  that  the  idle  woman 
who  thus  consciously  or  unconsciously  uses 
her  luxurious  idleness  as  a  means  of  tyranny 
and  provocation  where  her  neighbours  are 
concerned,  is  not  unustially  a  woman  who 
piques  herself  on  her  perfectly  feminine  and 
domestic  character,  and  who  views  with  mild 
contempt  any  clamour  about  woman's  rights. 

Do  not  let  me  be  mistaken.  I  hold  in  all 
honour  not  only  housewifdy  attainments,  but 
the  housewifely  accomplishments  which  may 
be  added  to  tlwm.  I  think  it  is  a  great  and 
grievous  mistake  to  condemn  art  and  taste  in 
any  direction.  I  have  at  this  moment  two 
pleasant  pictures  before  my  mind — that  of 
the  young  bride  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield 
choosing,  with  sweet  womanly  prudence 
and  forethought,  demanding  deUberation, 
her  wedding-gown ;  and  that  of  the  careworn 
mother  of  a  family  relaxing  her  cares  and 
becoming  as  bountiful  as  her  means  will 
honestiy  permit,  while  she  looks  almost  as 
haj^y  as  the  youngest  of  her  girls,  whose 
wants  she  is  satisfying,  and  whose  innocent 
fancies  she  is  gratifying. 

But  surely  there  are  limits  to  these  ptzo- 
tical  exerdses  of  judgment  and  imagination. 
It  cannot  be  "  Christian  work  "  to  break  the 
backs  and  worry  the  spirits  of  shopmen  and 
shopwomen,  and  of  fellow-purchasers,  for  our 
vanities  rather  than  our  needs,  any  more  than 
it  is  "  Christian  work"  to  procure  cheap  shirts 
at  the  expense  of  the  miserable  shirt-maker 
in  Hood's  ditty. 

In  shops  of  every 
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above  Dean  Alfoid's  libraiy  chimney-piece 
ougjit  to  be  adapted  for  the  public  reading — 
to  remember  tluU  our  neighbours  have  their 
own  ample  businesses  to  attend  to,  to  do  oar 
business  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and 
to  free  the  shops  Irom  our-  intrusive  presence, 
by  going  speedily  "  about  our  business." 

As  for  the  bearing  of  rdigion  on  the 
burden  of  work  and  service,  the  whole  ten- 
dency of  Christianity  is  ta  remind  us,  with- 
out fiul,  of  Him  who,  while  He  thought  it  no 
xobbeiy  to  make  tUmself  equal  with  God, 
was  not  only  fashicmed  like  unto  his  brethren, 
but  took  on  Him  the  foaa  of  a.  servant 
among  them,  whose  yomh  wits  spaat  in  a 
carpenter's  sh^,  and  who  as  a  man  healed 
the  sick,  fed  the  hang^,  and  taught  die 
ignorant,  till  He  was  fam  to  retire  into  a 
desert  place  to  rest,  till  in  his  great  weari- 
ness He  slept  on  a  pillow  in  the  hinder  part 
of  a  boat  which  was  tossing,  in  the  dark  night, 
on  the  stormy  waters  of  a  mountain  lake* 

The  second  burden  that  will  occur  to  us 
^1,  is  the  grievous  burden  of  5<ktow  and 
suffering  J  and,  thank  God,  the  intuitive  per-^ 
ception  of  the  human  heart,  unless  where  it 
is  radically  depraved,  has  taught  and  teaches 
in  all  ages  respect,  more  or  less  deep,  {qi  this 
burden.  Not  to  afflict  whom  God  has  heavily 
afflicted,  to  bear  with  the  paasionate  im- 
pulses, the  sick  waywardness  of  great  giief, 
or  great  pain,  is  so  priiutive  a  duty  of  our 
common  humanity,  that  it  is  found  foactised 
by  the  most  ignorant,  I  had  almost  said  the 
most  debased,  like  the  mother-love  whidi 
is  strong  in  the  savage,  and  lingers  in  the 
vilest,  the  last  movement  of  diarity  is  hard 
to  drive  out  or  efiace.  One  of  the  grandest 
passages  in  Xing  John  is  that  in  which  the 
dramatist,  app^Jmg  to  a  deep  instinct  of 
human  nature,  maJces  CoQstiUkce,  in  the 
ravings  of  her  £renzy,  call  upon  the  kings 
and  princes  around  her  to  pay  homage  to 
the  majesty  of  her  misfortunes  and  the 
mightiness  of  her  affliction.  Small  otdit  to 
OS  if  we  walk  or  spesk  softly  before  those 
whose  hearts  God,  in  the  n^steries  of  his 
providentx,  is  breaking.  We  should  have 
lost  the  last  trace  of  our  universal  brother- 
hood, our  hearts  would  be  harder  than  the 
nether  millstone,  if  we  failed  to  do  so. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  little  child,  whose 
mother  had  just  died,  who  was  so  struck  and 
overcome  by  the  sudden  roelbbg  of  all  the 
faces  and  voices  around  her,  that  she  broke 
out  crying,  with  the  strange  petition,  "  Oh, 
dcm't  all  pet  me ;  somebody  find  &ult  with 
me;  nobody  has  blamed  mc  ance  poor 
mamma  died." 


If  we  wish  to  know  the  £ght  whkh  the 
Bible  casts  u^on  men's  tz^tment  of  those 
iriio  are  wallui^  through  the  vaUey  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  or  passing  through  the  deep 
waters,  or  abiding  in  the  place  of  dragons, 
we  have  only  to  turn  to  Grod's  sentence  on 
the  self-righteous,  comforters  and  real  accusers 
of  Job,  or  to  the  Lord's  stem  prohibition  of 
ju(%ment  on  the  sufferers  by  the  falling  of 
the  tower  in  Siloam,  and  in  the  massaae  by 
Herod,  or  to  his  tender  patience  with 
Martha  and  Mary,  when  each  met  Him,  in 
turn,  uttering  the  wail  of  wounded  love,  and 
crying  reproachfiUly,  "  Lord,  if  thou  hadst 
been  nere^  my  brother  had  not  died." 

I  need  not  suxely  dwell  on  diat  most  sacred 
of  all  soiTows-»-that  sorrow  for  which  there 
is  the  special  promise  and  blessing, "  Blessed 
are  they  that  mourn  :  for  they  shall  be  com- 
forted " — I  refer  to  sorrow  for  sin ;  w  how 
the  Bible  ma^ifies  and  makes  honouraUe 
this  sorrow  imtil  God  himself  casts  a  mantle 
of  oblivion  over  the  moral  rags  which  it  has 
deplored,  and  puts  again  the  ring  of  s(Hi- 
ship  on  the  prodigal's  finger.  "  Biing  fi»tb 
the  best  robe  and  put  it  on  him,  and  a  riog 
for  his  finger,  and  shoes  fcHr  his  feet;"  ^ 
"  and  kill  the  fatted  cal^  and  let  us  eat,  dnnk, 
and  be  merry ;  for  Uiis  my  son  was  dead  and 
is  alive  again,  was  lost  and  is  found."  God 
keep  any  of  us  from  playing  the  part  of  the 
elder  son,  who  lo<rited  with  selfish  hardness 
on  the  sinner's  rcfimtance,  and  grudged  a 
brother's  restoration  to  a  Father's  favour. 

There  is  yet  another  form  of  burden  wkb 
which — ^more  even  than  with  great  sonow 
and  sighing — we  all  have  to  do.  It  may  be 
that  in  (^d's  g<«>d  decrees  we  may— not 
because  of  our  own  mwit,  but  because  He 
judges  it  best,  be  spared  the  terrible  calami- 
ties that  await  some  of  our  fellow-creatuies. 
For  us  may  be  the  milder  doom  that  the 
heart  ttf  man  is  fain  to  covet,  that  we 

"  Peaceful  "live  sod  goiet  (Be." 

In  ihe  time  at  which  I  write  (Christmasi 
1874),  the  season  endeared  to  allEngjaiKi  by 
so  many  sacred  and  loving  associations,  is 
darkened  by  several  great  and  mde-spreading 
calamities.  In  the  case  of  the  most  severe, 
many  welcome  guests  to  happy  family  gathe^ 
ings  have  met  with  sudden  and  violent  deat^, 
or  have  been  stretched  maimed  and  torturM 
OB  beds  of  agony.  To  how  many  homes  and 
hearts,  in  which  these  victims  were  the  nearest 
and  dearest,  must  ^  Christmas  therefore 
have  come,  not  widi  its  old  hallowed  gl^' 
nesa,  but  with  tribuhttion  and  anguish,  hov- 
ever  chastened  and  alleviated  I  \.r^ 
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Bpt  to  how  many  more,  after  all,  in  broad 
and  blessed  contest,  has  not  this  Christmas 
risen  in  its  old  character  of  peace  and  good- 
will, witb  unbtoken  fiunily  rennions,  and 
cheerful  thanksgiving  in  households  through- 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  1 
For  the  same  day  admits  of  very  different 
associations, 

"  Who  wnkeaert  wift  &y  bslmy  breadi 
Tomyriads  on  the  genial  eaitb 
MflBOiiM  of  bridal  and  of  birtk. 
And  mto  nriiads  mon  of  doath. 

But  there  is  one  burden  from  which  not 
one  of  us  can  escape,  and  that  is  the  simple 
burden  of  living.  Whether  we  feel  it  or  not, 
life  with  its  present  conditions  of  sin  and 
m<xtality  is  a  burden — a  burden  of  which 
poor  maddened  or  faithless  men  are  fain  to  get 
rid  by  laying  rebellious,  sacrilegious  hands  on 
the  temples  of  their  bodies.  Tlus  burden 
presses  iBost'  bsavify  when  it  involves  the 
helploowst  of  youth  or  of  ag^  the  great 
difference;  b^men  the  two  bong,  that  the 
helplessnetB  as  hiomiiadon  i«in  the  first  case 
unconscious,  in  tfi*  second  c<msdous.  One 
would  thnk.  that  the  balance  of  tenderness 
and  reverence  v^tich  I  claim  for  the  burden 
ought  toiali  ppndpally,  on  the  whol^  to  the 
consciooB  snfleret;  that  vriule  the  sweet, 
passive  inoapdiitity  of  infamy  may  well  fill 
us  with  isidfcrifaaMe  yeaniing,  the  hoaiy 
head  eiposcd  dcfencele«-  to  every  foe,  and 
the  am^OBor  skGonfl^-  pBiiiidtbnwgh  entf. 


nerve,  while  the  man  or  woman's  soul  realises 
fully  the  falling  away  from  ancient  power, 
should  appeal  to  us  yet  more  pathetically. 
I  fear  that  this  is  not  by  any  means  the 
general  result  of  the  contrast  between  youth 
and  age.  I  fear  that  in  this  country,  less 
than  in  other  countries — ^in  France  and  Ger- 
many, for  instance — is  Am  an  extensive — 
aa  extensive  as  the  nation,  and  stretching 
dirongh  all  its  grades  and  classes,  remember 
— gracious  deference  and  tender  domestic 
loyaltf  lavished  on  age,  so  that  the  grand- 
father and  grandmother,  the  very  grand-uncle 
and  grand-aimt,  is  stiU  a  centraland  cherished 
figure  in  every  domestic  circle. 

I  suppose  that  the  preference  given  to 
baby  charms  over  veneraUe  claims,  proceeds 
from  the  pxooaise  <^  afutue  lifewfaich  youth 
Inings  with  it  to  all ;  while  it  ia  cmly  the  few> 
to  tlus  daf ,  who  kwk  through  the  tokens  of 
decay,-eren  in  the  beat  ol  the  Inunan  race,  to 
that  second  fife,iriwn  (tere  shall  be  perennial 
spring-time  and  evedasting  vigour. 

And  life— yooDg  life,  middle  life — is  never 
without  its  diffiodties  and  its  trials,  some- 
times litde  svspectcd,  frequently  all  the  more 
fretting  because  they  occur  im  die  fiery  noon, 
or  in  the  t»ooding  aitemooifr4ieat  £>i  the  busy 
day,  so  that  at  no  stage  of  our  existence  can 
it  be  said  that  life  does  not  call  upon  us  to 
respect  its  btoden.  A&d  thns  aa  Apostle 
utters  the  grand  broad  imnwtirm,  "Honour 
aUmen." 


AN  EASTER  DREAM. 


'T'HE  Easter  flowers  aU  freshly  Uoomed 
J-  To  grace  my  dear  Lord^  feast; 
And  mtrc'.ttae^ests  so  thickly  thronged 
I  stood^  d»  iAst  and  least. 

For  heervciifcigiihgred  dfcnngp  swctt, 

From  TOOddM^'grndm  fair. 
And  hiflBen-  IteM  and  londy  dcUs, 

Had  heajKd  their  teeasoceodwnL 

One  brotight  a  rose,  whose  crimson  Heart 
A  life's  deep  incense  breathed ; 

And  one  with  blue  forget-me-nots 
His  chalices,  had  wteathed. 

A  carpet,  all  of  ImtteRnipB, 

Glouned  goUca  in  the  sun, 
Th«se^  little  children's  hands  had  plucked, 

And  strewn  there  one  by  one. 


One,  in  the  gaxden  of  his  life 
No  flower  hod  found  to  save^ 

So  gstfaered  aa  be  came  akmg 
A  daisy  from  a  grave. 

And  one  a  little  store  of  herbs 
In  Imroble  faith  had  bttouj^. 

And  laid  them  'neath  a  lily's  lea^ 
Nor  greater  notice  sought 

No  flower  had  I,  no  herb  nor  lea^ 

Alone,  beyond  the  gate, 
I  dared  not  enter  where  ^e  guests 

Christ's  speedy  coming  wait. 

"  Yet  do  I  love  as  well  as  they, 
Yet  would  I  sup,  dear  Lord, 

No  more  at  any  earthly  feast, 
But  at  thy  sacred  board."  ^ 
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Could  my  deep  sorrow  plead  my  cause  ? 

Would  Christ  yet  hear  my  prayer  ? 
Or  when  His  guests  had  entered  in. 

Must  I  stay  lonely  there  ? 


Ah,  doubting  heart  I  could  it  not  know 
That  His  dear  love  would  greet, 

More  than  all  lading  earthly  flowers, 
A  heart  laid  at  His  feet? 


For  while  I  murmured  at  my  dearth, 

I  heard  His  tender  call, 
I  looked,  and  saw  a  woven  crown 

Upon  my  pathway  fall. 


And  while  I  fitted  to  my  brows 
That  twisted  crown  of  thorn, 

I  woke,  and  heard  the  happy  bells 
Ring  out  the  £aster  mom. 

C.  BROOEK. 
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1            TESTIMONIES  FROM 

'              I. — UNCONSCIOUS  PftOPHECIES. 

1  /^N  the  island  of  Mar^,  prior  to  the  arrival 
!        of  Christian  teachers,  a  general  expec- 
tation preniilcd  that  "a  prosperous  kingdom  " 
{dfiJtu  den)  would  speedily  be  set  up.  The 
natives  unhesitatingly  apply  this  to  gospel 
times. 

At  Tutuila  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Murray  heard  a 
new  convert  urge  his  heathen  fellow-country- 
imen  to  embrace  Christianity  thus : — "  If  your 
father  Leiato  had  been  alive,  he  Trould  have 
embraced  the  iotu^  for  he  foretold  its  coming 
amongst  us,  saying, '  Blessed  are  the  babes  in 
the  womb  and  the  children  unborn — i/iey 
shall  see  the  peaceful  kingdom.' " 

At  Rarotonga  the  following  ancient  oracle 
is  universally  applied  to  Christianity : — "Yon- 
der are  the  children  of  God,  floating  over  the 
ocean  like  birds  on  drift  cocoapnut  branches  \ 
some  are  in  advance,  and  others  are  follow- 
ing." 

At  Mangaia,  when  the  king,  as  high  priest 
of  Roi^o,  refused  to  offer  prayers  over  a 
human  sacrifice,  and  to  beat  the  longed-for 
drum  of  peace,  the  chief  Arokapiti  said,  "  I 
await  a  new  King  from  the  edge  of  the  hori- 
zon, who  will  give  p^e."   On  the  eve  of  the 
battle  in  which  he  fdl  (the  last  in  heathenism) 
he  semarked, "  I  go  to  spiritland  to  send  you 
the  new  king."   Hence  the  memorial  names 
in  the  femily  of  Aroki^ti,  "  No-king  "  ("  high 
priest "),  and  "  In-seardnrf'-a^king.*' 

It  is  a  fact  that  Uie  drum  of  peace  was  never 
again  beaten.   The  natives  of  Mangaia,  at 
the  date  of  Mr.  Williams's  arrival,  were  tiius 
expecting  tiie  inouguration  of  a  new  and  pros- 
perous era  by  a  stranger,  who  should  pierce 
the  solid  bhie  vault "  of  heaven.    They  still 
love  to  tiaXL  the  gospel  "  the  true  drum  of 
peace,  beaten  by  King  Jesus." 

This  same  diief  Arokapiti  once  angrily 
said  to  a  relative  who  sought  to  foment  war, 
"  Your  god  "  (Tanfc)  "  has  been  hidden  by  me 
in  the  rocks.   You  may  weary  yourself  in 
searching  for  him,  but  will  never  find  him 
agaui."   This  remark  could  not  apply  to  the 
idol  itself,  as  it  was  never  lost,  and  has  for 
many  years  reposed  in  the  Museum  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society.    It  unquestion- 
ably referred  to  a  mighty  revolution  in  wor- 
ship and  polity  expected  by  that  far-seeing 
heathen  ciief.    How  true  are  the  words  of 
Holy  Wnt,  "  And  I  will  shake  all  nations, 
and  the  Desire  of  all  nations  shall  c(»ne ! " 
(Hag.  ii.  6.) 

IV.  N.S. 
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Vaekura,  an  ancestor  of  Arokapiti,  used  to 
say, «  Let  man"  (literally, "  the  liltle  fish  ")  "be 
thanldul  fm  the  humblest  shelter ;  only  see 
to  it  that  God  be  well  housed."  This  beau- 
tiful saying  at  once  passed  into  a  proverb. 

II. — DERIVAHON  OF  THE  POLYNESIAN  WORD 
*'  ATUA,"  OR  "  GOD." 

The  great  word  for  God  throughout  Eastern 
Polynesia  is  Atua  (Akna).  Archdeacon 
Maunsell  derives  this  from  ata,  "shadow," 
which  agrees  with  the  idea  of  spirits  being 
shadows^  but  is,  I  apprehend,  absohitely  un- 
supported by  the  analogy  of  dialects. 

Mr.  Ellis,  in  his  "Folyneaan  Researches" 
(voL  ii.  p.  201),  regards  the  firstaas  euphonic, 
considering  tua,  *'  back,"  as  the  essential  part 
of  the  word,  misled  by  a  desire  to  assimilate 
it  with  the  iev  of  the  Aztec,  and  the  data  of 
the  Sanscrit.     Occasionally,  indeed,  when 
expressing  their  belief  that  the  divinity  is 
"  the  essential  support,"  they  make  use  of 
the  word  ivi-mokoiuat  "  the  back-bone  "  or 
vertebral  column,  never  by  the  mere  tua^ 
"back." 

That  the  a  is  an  essential  part  of  the  word 
is  indicated  by  the  closely-allied  expressions 
0/»  (which  in  Tahitian  and  Samoan  becomes 
fatu\  and  miu;  in  the  latter  the  d  is  length- 
ened into  at, 

A  key  to  the  true  sense  of  aiua  eusts  in 
its  constant  equivalent  «>,  which  means  "  the 
core  "  or  "  pith  of  a  tree."  Analogically,  God 
is  the  pith,  core,  or  ii/e  of  man. 

Again :  atu  stands  for  "  lord,  master ;"  but 
strictly  and  primarily  it  means  "core"  or  "ker- 
nel."  Th*  core  of  a  boil  and  the  kernel  of  a 
fruit  are  both  called  the  atu,  f>.  the  hard  and 
essential  part    (The  larger  kernels  are  called 
kaht)^  As  applied  to  a  "  master"  or  "  lord," 
the  term  suggests  that  his  fiivour  and  protec- 
tion are  essential  to  die  life  and  prosperity  of 
the  serf.   By  an  obvious  analogy,  the  welfare 
of  mankind  is  derived  from  the  divme  Atu^ 
or  "  Lord,"  who  is  the  core  and  kemd  of 
Mmanity.   In  the  neariy-related  word  Atua, 
"  God,"  the  final  a  is  passive  in  form,  but 
intensive  in  signification,  as  if  to  indicate  that 
He  is  "  the  very  core  or  life  "  of  man.* 

A  person  who,  at  a  critical  moment,  has 
lost  courage,  is  said  to  be  "  topa  i  te  io,"  i.e. 
"  forsaken  by  his  god,"  that  divine  something 
which  imparts  courage  to  fi^t  or  to,  endure. 

'  All  noMM  iBSLT  ba  coaverted  Into  Torba       vfleSlu  eS 
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The  word  rimu  means  "  moss rimua, 
"  moss-grown,"  the  final  a,  ag  in  the  word 
afua,  being  intensive.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass 
that  "  eternity,"  or  "  for  ever,"  is  expressed 
by  the  phrase  "  e  rimua  uaatu,"  the  essential 
part  of  which  phrase  is  rimua.  The  idea  is 
of  a  lofty  tree  covered  all  over  with  moss, 
the  growth  of  untold  ages.  So  that  the  phrase 
might  be  rendered  "  until  covered  with  the 
moss  of  ages,"  i.g.  "for  ever  and  ever." 
Eternity  is  sometimes  expreseed  by  the  less 
poetical  phrase,  "e  rau  te  tuatau,"  "until 
two  hundred  ages." 

7ir/»af  means  "grow,  happen."  In  the 
ploftse  "mei  fupua  roa  mai,"  the  essential 
part  of  which  is  tupMCj  the  sense  is  "  from  the 


very  beginning,"  from  the  time  when 
things   first  began  to   tiifiUj   "grow"  or 

"happen." 

A  very  comprehensive  designation  for  divi- 
nities .of  all  kinds  is  "  te  anau  tuarangi,"  or 
"the  heavenly  family"  (" tu-a-rangi,"  "like 
the  heaven  or  sky  ").  Strangely  enough,  this 
celestial  race  includes  ra.t^  lizanis,  beeties, 
eels,  and  sharks,  besides  sermd  kinds  of 
birds  ]  The  supposition  was  that  "  the  hea- 
venly family  "  had  taken  up  Uieir  abode  in 
these  birds,  fidi,  and  reptiles. 

A  common  and  e;q»:emiTe  name  for  God 
is  taiiM  meutamt  "  loiorbelt  or  girdle,"  as 
giving  strength  to  ^jbt 

w.  w.  GIIX. 


THE  ARK  IN  THE  JORDAN. 


'DCHIND  me  are  Life's  wasted  yean, 
^    BefoKr-DcROi's  unknown  seat 
Asd  I  mnst  on,  in  spite  of  tean. 
Time  will  not  wait  for  me, 

How  swift  the  Jaidaa  swecfis  aloni;, 

How  wide  hn  wateiy  ww  i 
How  daik  tlie  cnirent,  and  aow  strong, 

"Wluch  I  mTst  cross  to-day  I 

I  would  tbst  I  mi^t  Bnew  heret 

UntU  the  floods  subside ; 
Or  I  coold  see  my  pathway  clev 

Acn»s  the  dreamul  tide. 


Fear  not,  my  sool,  be  Strong  and  bold. 

The  Aik  is  gone  before. 
Soon  shak  tbou  waft  the  starccts  of  gok^ 

Upon  the  fiirths  shore. 

The  Uessed  dead  have  reacted  the  U^ly 

Across  dut  swelling  brine ; 
And  He  who  led  thdr  fectaiight 

WiU  make  a  path  for  thine. 

Rdfriec^  117  wml,  Ufl  vp  thy  head. 

And  iean  behind  thee  cast ; 
Christ  taniea  in  the  rivfa:  bed 

Till  all  His  own  are  past. 

GXO&OE  s.  otmAic 


BASLE  AND  ITS  MISSION-HOUSE. 


EXCEPT  as  a  starting-point  for  excursions 
in  varioua  directions,  Basle  is  not  much 
of  a  favourite  with  the  comnum  nm  of  tourists. 

Standing  on  the  outskirts  of  Switzerland,  with 
Germany  close  to  it  on  the  one  side  and 
France  on  the  other,  it  is  not  decidedly  Swiss, 
and  it  fails  to  impress  one  like  Geneva  or 
Ziaich,  Lausanne  or  Lucerne.  It  is  a  fine 
town,  notmthstand ing.  There  is  a  quaintness 
about  its  old  crooked  streets  and  innumerable 
public  fountains,  and  when  you  get  to  the 
cathedral  platform,  and  look  down  on  the 
broad  bosom  of  the  Rhine,  pursuing  its  course 
through  fields  and  orchards  bright  with  all 
the  colours  of  autumn,  past  towns  and  vil- 
lages and  spires  whose  name  is  legion,  you 
feel  it  is  xiot  often  jrou  gaze  on  such  a  sight. 
And  if  your  visit  to  the  cathedral  has  been 
paid  near  the  sunset,  and  on  descending  you 
cross  the  bridge,  and  stroll  up  the  left  bank 


of  the  river,  and  rettun  in  the  quiet  gloam- 
ii^  to  see  the  ^d  and  grcta  oi  the  sky  le- 
flected  from .  the  enamelled  waters,  yoa  are 

consaoiis  of  a  pleasure  that  will  live  in  your 
memory,  and  give  to  Basle  a  quiet  but  well- 
marked  place  among  your  recollectioDB  of 
Switzerland. 

But  Basle,  in  history,  has  been  much  more 
a  place  of  action  than  of  sentiment  Its  lite- 
rary distinctions  are  remarkable.  We  doaot 
think  there  ever  was  a  family  that  produced 
so  many  illustrious  mathematicians  as  its 
Bemouillis,  or  that  could  boast  of  so  many 
Hebrew  professors  as.  its  three  generati<«»s  01 
Buxtorfe.  Euler,  too,  was  a  native  of  Basie» 
a  man  who  in  his  day  rendered^  equal  servKc 
to  science  and  to  Christianity ;  and  at 
under  the  very  face  of  the  sceptical  Frede- 
ric, published  his  "  Defence  of  R^.^^*?^ 
against  the  Attacks  of  Freethinkers."^  ^^^^ 


BASLE  AND  ITS 


nrns  spent  a  part  of  his  life  ■  in  the  citf,  and 
lies  buried  in  its  cathedral  The  Reformer 
CEcolampadius  is  associated  with  its  religious 
histOEy,  and  has  likewise  his  resting-place 
ther&  Holbdn  has  been  claimed  as  a  native, 
bat  of  that  there  is  some  doubt.  The  press 
of  Basle  has  sent  out  some  excellent  editions 
of  important  works,  and  its  University  has 
sdivcn  for  an  honoiiralde  place  among  Euro- 
pean institutions  of  learning. 

It  is  curious  to  go  back  a  stage  further  in 
history.  The  council  of  Basle,  in  the  fifteenth 
century, wasawonderful  instance  of  independ- 
ence and  daring.  Called  in  opposition  to  the 
will  of  Pope  Eugenias,  it  ended  by  deposing 
hiBt  from  his  office,  and  electing  another  in 
his  roomi  When. many  of  the  bishops  were 
leaving  the  conaefl,  the  leadeis  bethought 
them  of  a  grand  device — Aty  cbUected  fiom 
tiie  churches  the  relics  of  Uie  saints,  and 
placmg  them  in  the  vacant  chairs,  created  an 
unprecedented  enthusiasm  by  substituting 
the  sainted  dead  for  the  bishops  who  had 
sneaked  away  to  their  homes.  When  the 
"black-deuth"  was  ravaging  Basle,  the  earnest 
men  of  the  council  stuck  to  their  post,  and 
even  in  dcadi  gloried  in  their  fidelity,  one 
aged  Patriarch  rejMcing  that  he  would  bear 
into  the  otha  world  the  tidings  of  the  depo- 
sition of  Vape  Eugcnius.  The  dwxce  of  a 
suMessdt  was  not  very  happy — old  AmadeaSi 
ex-duke  of  Savoy,  trho  had  new  even  been  a 
{fficBb)  moreovo:,  he  bad  a  vife  and  a  grown- 
up &mTfy<i  and  felt  a  particular  unwiUiAgaess 
to  port  with  his  hermit's  beard  and  asume 
the  closeshaven  &oc  of  thei  ecclesiastict 
Things^  however,  did  not  go  well  either  wich 
the  coundl  or  its  pope ;  the  Italian  interest 
was. too  strong  for  them;. and  the  structure 
they  had  erected  at  such  a  cost  of  effort  and 
ctmrage  gradually  melted  away. 

Things  went  on  slowly  in  those  leisurely 
days.  The  opening  meeting  was  held  in 
Jui^t  1431 ;  the  council  was  not  dissolved 
till  Z449.  The  purpose  fox  which  it  was 
called  was  to  reform  evils  which  were  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  disgrace  to  the  Church.  The 
lathers  might  have  described  their  task  as 
Abraham  Lincoln  described  his — it  was  "  a 
big  job."  Season  after  season,  as  they  met 
in  the  council-hatl,  paced  up  and  down  the 
beautiful  cloisters,  or  surveyed  from  the  cathe- 
dral platform  the  fields  and  orchards  in  the 
bright  dress  of  the  returning  spring,  they 
could  see  nothing  in  the  mond  concUtion  of 
ihe  Church  to  correspond  with  the  fresh 
:ispect  of  nature.  The  Church's  wilder- 
nesses and  solitary  places  were  not  glad,  nor 
I  lid  her  deserte  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the 
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rose.  The  council  had  not  found  the  secret 
of  power.  The  Kble  was  still  a  closed  book, 
and  the  story  of  grace  was  knoWn  neither  to 
old  nor  young.  The  effect  of  all  the  pomp 
and  show  of  power,  without  the  power  itself, 
might-  have  been  told  in  the  mnds  of  the 
prophet,  **  We  have  wrcw^ht  no  deliverance 
m  tiie  eardi,  neither  have  the  inhabitant's  of 
the  woiid  fallen," 

Bat  Basle  in  the  nineteenth  century  has 
done  a  blessed  work  that  has  already  far 
eclipsed  tlie  pompous  efforts  of  the  fifteenth. 
Its  Missionary  Society,  established  -  in  1816, 

^has  helped  to  ftilfil  die  symbol  of  Ezekiel, 
spreadii^  the  waters  of  life,  and  with  them 
the  blessings  o(  salvation,  to  distant  places  of 
the  globe.  Its  name  must  be  familiar  to 
many  of  our  readers.  Many  wiU  remember 
that  our-  war  in  Afihantee  had  the  good  result 
of  Testoving  to  freedom-  a  little  band  of  its 
missionaries'wfao  had  done  good  service  there, 
but  had  come- under  thetymnny  of  the  king. 
Many  ofiour  Indian  friends  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  noble  efforts  of  the  society  in  the 
south-west  of  India.    Others  have  come  into 

I  contact  with  its  missionaries  in  China.  We 
do  not  think  that  we  can  be  far  out  of  our 
reckoning  iri  bdieviug'  that  an  account  of  a 
visit  whidi  we  paid  to  the  mission-house  last 
September  will  be.  interestii^  to  our  readers. 
To  ourselves-it  wasamost  instructive  visit  j 
our  onl^  fear  is  that  we  may  not  be 'able  to 
do  justice  to  it  on  paper.  For  cordial  intro- 
ductions to  the  heads  of  the  establishment, 

.  we  have  to  express  our  great  obHgations  to 
two  Swiss  friends,  M.  de  Diesbach,  of  Liebeg, 
and  Madamoiselle  Ega  Heusser  (daughter 
of  Madame  .Heusser-Schweizer,  the  Swiss 

Eoetess,  some  of  whose  beautiful  lyrics  have 
itely  been  translated  and  published  in  Eng- 
lish undei*  the  title  of  "  Alpine  Lyrics  "). 
We  record  in  like:maaner  the  great  attention 
of  the  directory  Herr  Josenhans,  and  also  of 
Herr  Wurm  and:  Hem  Rlehm,  who  made  us 
acquauBted  with  many  details.  Our  informa- 
tion has  been  lai^^y  supplemented  from  a 
bundle  of  repots  and  other  documents  kindly 
furnished  us  by  Director  Josenhans. 

The  mission-house  is  a  large  plam  build- 
ing, situated  in  a  spacious  garden,  not  in  the 
commanding  position  of  the  cathedral,  but  in 
one  of  the  suburbs  of  the  town.  It  was  built 
in  1859-60,  at  a  cost  of  200,000  francs,  being 
half  of  a  handsome  legacy  bequeathed  to  the 
society  by  one  of  its  most  liberal  friends. 
Adjacent  to  it  are  two  boarding-houses  for  the 
children  of  missionaries— one  for  boys,  the 
Other  for  girls.  The  mission  bmlding  con-i 
sists  of  four  stXHries.   fty^teee^  I 
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by  museum,  offices,  book-^tore,  and  the  like, 
and  each  of  the  three  above  contains  boarding 
apartments  and  class-rooms  for  the  three  sets 
of  students  who  are  trained  to  be  mission- 
aries. The  museum  is  an  interesting  col- 
lection of  objects  illnstrating  the  habits  and 
conditions  of  the  natives  of  the  countries 
among  whom  mission  work  is  carried  on. 
The  book-store  contains  the  publications  of 
the  society,  among  the  most  interesting  of 
■which  are  its  lives  of  some  of  its  own  mission- 
aries— Steinhauser  of  Africa,  Count  Zaremba 
of  Indi^  Martig  and  Winnes  of  China.  Over 
these  we  do  not  linger,  as  we  roust  proceed 
to  tell  of  the  work  of  the  mission-house,  and 
the  operations  of  the  society  which  it  is  the. 
centre. 

The  inmates  of  the  house  are  aU  in  traio*. 
ing  for  the  mission-field.  Their  number  is 
generally  about  nine^.  When  dnfy  approved, 
they  are  admitted  and  kept  free  of  expense ; 
and  their  course  of  training  extends  over  six 
years.  Each  young  man  on  his  admission 
gives  some  account  of  his  life,  and  of  the 
reasons  that  have  led  him  to  devote  himself 
to  the  missionary  fidd.  The  inmates  of  the 
house  are  of  many  nationalities.  In  1873, 
of  the  ninety  students^  there  were : — 

From  Warttemberg   .   ,   ,       .  '  43 

„  Switzerland  .......  15 

,f  Baden     ........  7 

„  AUace    .   :   b 

„  Fmstia-  .  6 

„  Ruua.   .  .   4 

„  Bavaiw  ,   3 

„  Hesse  Dmnstadt  ,  .  ,  ,  i  . 

„  Chlaa  '2  ■, 

^  Weiten  Afika  '  ....  i 

U  ASSfaoc  I  .*!!.'!   I . 

The  preponderance  of  .natives  of  Wurttem- 
berg  is  striking.  But  Wiirttemberg  is  pro- 
bably the  most  evangelical  of  German  States, 
and  much  more  systematic  pains  are  taken 
by  its  clergy,  genenlly  earnest  evangelical 
men,  to  cuiti^Ue  a  missionary  spirit  than 
perhaps  in  ai^  other  coumiy.  Director 
Josenhans  is  himself  a  Wuittemberger,  and 
so.  we  believe,  are  most,  if  not  all,  the 
teachers  in  the  institution.  It  is  an  honour- 
able pre-eminence  for  any  country,  to  supply 
so  many  labourers  to  the  mission-field.  Per- 
sons who  are  apt  to  stamp  the  whole  of  Ger- 
many as  the  region  of  unbelief,  would  do 
well  to  ponder  this  fact,  in  regard  to  one  of 
its  smaller  States,  that  nearly  half  the  pupils 
and  all  the  teachers  in  the  Basle  mission- 
house  are  natives  of  it,  and  that  India,  China, 
and  Africa  alike  bear  witness  how  mudi  they 


love  the  gospel,  and  how  zealous  and  ardent 
are  their  efforts  to  s^mad  it. 

The  course  oC  study,  as  we  have  said,  ex- 
tends over  six  years.  The  studies  are  boUi 
of  a  preparatory  and  a  Uieological  kind,  cor- 
responding to  those  of  both  the  univeisi^ 
and  the  thecdogical  seminaiy  at  home.  The 
course  is  remarkable  for  some  of  the  branches 
it  omits,  as  well  as  for  some  which  it  em- 
braces. Thus,  while  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
the  elements  of  mathematics  form  part  of  the 
preparatory  course,  there  is  no  place  for 
metaphysics.  The  students  are  not  treated 
to  excursions  in  the  clouds  either  with  Kant 
or  Fichte,  SciielUng  or  Hegel.  The  directors, 
we  suppose^  reckon,  and  with  no  small  rea^ 
son,  that'H^iateTer  benefit  their  minds  might 
gain  in  abarjpness  and  abstract  power  from 
bmiltarily  with  German  speculation,  they 
would  be  unsettled  and  unfitted  by  it  fw 
those  very  practical  pursuits  to  which  they 
have  resolved  to  give  themselves.  Instead 
of  philosophy,  natural  history  is  indoded  in 
the  earlier  part  oi  their  studies,  and  anatomy, 
physiology,  pathology,  and  other  branches 
of  medicine  m  the  later.  One  of  the  classes 
which  we  looked  into  was  listening  to  a 
lecture  on  physiology.  Attention  is  paid 
from  the  banning  to  Bible  knowledge,  and 
what  is  important,  "  Predigt-tibung,"  or  the 
pm^ioe  of  preaching,  has  a  place  all  through. 
Drawii^  music,  and  turning,  or  carpenteiy, 
hare  ahio  segidar  places.  As  the  cooise 
dmws  near  to  completion,  it  acquires  a  more 
and  more  practical  chaia^,  "  Fraktisdie 
Missionswissenschaft,"  or  practical  knowledge 
of  mission  work^  has  a  place  in  both  of  the 
last  two  years.  Hie  theolt^cal  course  in- 
cludes all  the  usual  blanches  of  a  full  theo- 
logical training,  with  a  v«y  important  branch 
wmch  as  yet  has  no  special  place  in  our  b«>t- 
equipped  schools  of  theology  here — "Ein- 
leitung,"  or  introduction  to  the  various  books 
of  the  Bible.  Lastly^  instruction  in  Eo^ish 
is  a  marked  feature  of  the  last  three  yeaxs, 
and  to  this  branch  much  attention  is  giwo, 
not  only  because,  go  where  they  may,  the 
Missionaries  are  sure  to  come  much  into 
contact  with  Eiiglisbmen,  but  also  because 
the  English  language  is  the  key  to  so  great  a 
mass  of  valuable  books,  useful  for  all,  but 
especially  for  missionaries. 

The  students  of  each  pair  of  years  work 
and  live  together.  The  two  youngest  yeara, 
for  example,  occupy  one  floor,  under  their 
own  tutors;  the  middle  pair,  another;  and 
the  oldest  pair,  a  third.  Each  pair  take  their 
meals  together.  Herr  Wurm  having  kindly 
asked  us  to  share  their  dinnsfgi?^!!^ 
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duced  at  noon  into  a  laige  i^>artment,  having 
a  long  table,  at  which  the  students  sat,  and  a 
smaller  and  more  ordinary  table  at  the  end  of 
the  room  for  the  tutor  and  his  family,  with 
any  of  their  friends  who  might  be  with  them. 
When  the  meal  was  over,  one  of  the  students 
read  aloud  a  portion  of  Scripture.  On  the 
rest  retiring,  two  of  them  cleared  the  table  of 
the  dishes,  and  the  arrangements  evidently 
were  such  as  to  encourage  them  to  do  as 
much  as  possible  on  the  principle  of  self- 
help.  Outside  there  are  workshops  and 
gardens  for  phyacal  exercise  and  xecreation. 
In  the  house  there  ara  |ffaying*rooms  for 
them  to  retire  to  for  secret  devotion.  Use 
is  made  of  their  services  for  holding  meetings 
on  Sundays  in  some  of  the  villages  and  ham- 
lets around.  Everything  is  very  orderly  j  the 
hours  are  very  early;  and  the  spirit  of  the 
whole  seems  good  and  pleasant. 

The  Basle  Missionary  Society  willingly 
accepts  the  services  of  pious  tradesmen,  or 
other  uneducated  agents,  wixea  they  offer 
themselves  for  mission  work ;  bat  it  does  not 
specially  lay  itself  out  for  Uiat  class  of  mis- 
sionaries. The  "  Pilger-Mission,"  which  has 
also  its  seat  at  3asle#  or  radier  at  Chxiichonaf 
about  fi»ir  miles  distant,  is  the  institution 
which  invites  sttdi  labouiers.  But  it  would 
complicate  the  present  paper  and  make  it 
too  long  to  embrace  an  account  of  that 
mission  too.  We  are  desirous  to  let  our 
readers  know  something  of  the  work  to  which 
the  young  men  are  appointed  when  they 
leave  the  mission-house  at  Basle. 

The  society  has  three  principal  spheres  of 
work — India,  .  Western  Africa,  and  China. 
In  South-Westem  India,  it  has  sixty-two 
European  missionaries  in  the  field,  while 
nine  are  at  home ;  in  Africa,  thuty-five  in  the 
field,  and  ten  at  home;  in  China,  nbe  in  the 
fieki,  and  two  at  home.  Of  native  assistants 
in  India,  there  are  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
of  whom  five  are  pastors,  ten  evangelists,  and 
about  a  hundred  catechists  and  sdiool- 
masters.  The  work  is  carried  on  in  much 
the  same  way  as  in  other  missions;  only 
there  is,  in  addition,  a  very  useful  industrial 
department;  there  is  also  a  press  and  pub- 
lishing office ;  and  colportage,  we  are  happy 
to  say,  is  employed  in  this  mission  to  a  much 
larger  extent  than  it  is  in  most  others.  We 
observe  that  during  the  year  1873,  the  num- 
ber of  books  and  publications  sold  was  no 
fewer  than  61,288.  And  the  missionaries 
have  not  been  left  widiout  evidence  of  the 
finitAUness  of  this  agency.  Sometimes  fiuit 
has  turned  up  unexpectedly,  as  when  one  of 
the  missionaries,  retummg  from  a  heathen 
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fesrival,  stopped  in  a  lonely  little  village,  and 
beginning  to  speak  to  the  people,  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  young  man  saying,  "  We  know 
much  about  Jesus  Christ ;  but  you  must  stay 
two  days  here,  and  tell  us  more  about  Him." 
And  on  being  asked  whether  a  missionary 
had  been  at  their  village  to  tell'them  about 
Christ,  he  answered,  No;  but  we  have 
your  books  in  our  village ;  we  bought  them 
at  Sircy." 

It  strikes  us  in  reading  the  reports  of  die 
Basle  mission  that  the  reporters  are  very 
honest  in  setting  forth  the  true  state  of 
things  with  Indiam  converts^  They  giVG  it 
as  tbdr  connction  that  many  of  the  con- 
verts are  but  they  admit  that  often  their 
profession  is  fitful,  and  very  disappointing  to 
the  missionaries ;  but  what  encourages  them 
m  such  cases  is  to  find  that  sometimes  their 
consciences  will  not  let  them  rest,  and  that 
afterwards  they  return  to  the  faith,  and  in 
dying  evince  a  want  of  fear,  and  even  a 
peace  and  joy  that  seem  to  indicate  that 
they  have  tml^  got  forgiveness  of  sin.  It 
is  ^nkly  admitted  that  even  where  grace  i& 
genuine,  its  trium|)hs  are  iar  from  uniform. 
Intempeiance  is  like  Inidiop's-weed — a  root 
of  bitterness  ever  liable  to  crop  up.  Even 
sorcery  mil  dra^  back  converts  into  its 
troubled  eddies.  Christian  husbands  and 
wives  do  not  always  live  happily  t<^ether — 
sometimes  are  not  faithful ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  married  life  is  better  among  Chris- 
tians than  among  others.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  native  congregations  recognise  th& 
duty  of  denying  themselves  that  they  may 
contribute  for  the  support  of  ordinances;., 
divine  service  is  well  attended  on  Sunday 
mornings,  and  it  is  beheved  that  among 
Christians  family  prayer  is  usually  offered 
every  evenmg.  At  a  place  called  Udapy, 
the  number  of  heathens  baptized  in  1873 
was  338.  This  was  very  largely  in  excess 
of  any  previous  year.  The  Spirit  seemed  to 
come  down  on  that  place  with  such  fulness 
and  power  that  had  he  fallen  on  other 
stations  in  the  same  proportion,  the  number 
of  converts  would  have  been  quite  won- 
derful 

We  must  not  omit  to  take  notice  of  a 
featlure  specially  characteristic  of  this  society 
— its  industrial  establishments.  These  con- 
sist of  weaving  carpenter,  and  tile-making 
operations.  The  first  tiling  establishment 
had  been  so  successful  that  the  committee 
had  resolved  on  opening  a  second.  These 
works  are  of  great  advantage  to  the  native 
Christians,  who,  sSter  their  baptism,^  ofien 
deprived  of  their  oc^ns^^imklSi/ h^^iMif^: 
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The  number  of  Christians  who  Uras  cam 
dieir  livelihood  is  260,  of  whom  about  90  are 
women.  The  daily  work  in  the  establish- 
ments is  usually  opened  with  reading  the 
Bible  and  prayer,  either  by  the  lay-brother 
in  charge  or  a  native. 

In  Africa  the  society  has  eight  stations,  a 
large  staff  of  labourers,  and  2,349  native 
Omstians.  The  work  goes  on  encourag- 
ingly, though  the  crosses  of  converts  are 
often  hard  and  very  peculiar.  A  very  re- 
spectable man  in  a  place  called  Aburi  had 
&st  to  libraUe  his  nineteen  slares,  and  tiien 
to  srad  away  fire  of  his  wives.  Being  a  chief- 
elect,  but  not  instaHed,  his  people  objected 
to  his  baptism ;  but  he  would  not  give  in, 
and  left  them  to  take  up  his  abode  in  a 
Christian  village.  His  people  then  tried  to 
bribe  the  "  Christians "  with  liquor — alas, 
that  such  an  offer  should  have  constituted 
a  temptation !  The  heathen  did  not  yet 
leave  him  in  peace;  seizing  him  by  force, 
they  killed  a  sheep,  si»rinkled  his  feet  with 
the  blood,  painted  his  whole  body  with  chalk, 
and  carried  him  on  thor  shoulders  about  the 
village.  Bat  when  he  escaped  from  their 
hands,  he  went  to  his  house,  and,  after  wash- 
ing himself,  agam  repaired  to  the  village  of 
the  Christians.  They  saw  his  resolution,  and 
Irft  him  in  peace.  This  steadfast  witness 
when  baptized  took  the  name  of  Paul. 

In  China  eight  European  missionaries, 
assisted  by  twelve  catediists  and  evange- 
lists, and  nine  native  teachers,  carry  on  their 
work  at  four  stations,  three  on  the  continent, 
and  -one  in  Hong-Kong.  The  converts  are 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  the  number 
baptized  in  1873  was  fifty-eight.  The  mis- 
sionaries have  shared  the  usual  feeling  of 
dislike  to  foreigners,  and  in  some  places  even 
native  converts  have  been  obliged  to  flee 
from  their  homes  in  consequence  of  the  same 
Intter  feeling.  When  the  people  at  Yun-sin- 
,  win  saw  so  many  of  their  brethren  receivii^ 
:  the  religion  of  the  fore^ers  they  became 
'  enraged.  Bursting  into  the  mission-house, 
they  carried  off  everything  on  which  they 
could  lay  hands,  and  all  appeals  to  the 
authorities  failol  to  obtain  either  compen- 


sation to  the  sufferers  or  the  punishment  of 
the  offenders.  But,  in  spite  of  all,  the  cause 
of  truth  was  advancing ;  and  the  Lord  had 
prepared  for  his  servants  a  table  in  presence 
of  their  enemies. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  work  of  the  Basle  * 
Missionary  Society.  The  missionaries  stand 
high  as  devoted  and  earnest  men,  and  they 
b^r  their  expatriation  and  pursue  their 
labours  with  very  small  salaries.  We  can- 
not but  think  that  they  have  a  great  claim 
both  on  the  sympathy,  the  prayers,  and  the 
help  of  the  Christians  of  Great  Britain.  The 
three  countries  in  which  tfaey  are  labouring 
— India,  Africa,  and  Cbina^-have  a  mxah 
closer  connection  with  us  tfian  they  have 
mth  Switzeriand  or  even  Germany.  Yet 
here  is  a  large  society  devoting  to  them  many 
noble  fives  and  much  good  treasure,  simply 
from  the  love  of  Christ,  and  a  Christ-like 
love  for  the  souls  of  men.  We  are  glad  to 
know  that  many  of  our  countrjmaen  in  south- 
western India  appreciate  their  worth  and 
contribute  liberally  to  their  funds.  The  re- 
port for  1873  contains,  (or  example,  an  an- 
nouncement that  Miss  Aiistey,  an  English 
lady,  we  presume,  his  presented  money  for  a 
Sanitarium  for  the  benefit  of  enfeebled  mis- 
sionaries. But  it  wen  wdl  if  others  besides 
those  who  have  been  near  them  in  India 
would  think  of  their  work.  We  regret  to 
find  fr«m  their  last  reports  that  rtie  funds  are 
behind,  and  that  unless  the  exchequer  is  re- 
plenished, retrenchment  must  be  practised. 
The  position  of  directors  is  always  most  pain- 
ful when  the  order  has  to  be  given  for  retreat 
Men  that  have  done  so  much  good  work 
ought  to  be  encouraged  rather  to  go  forward. 
But  we  do  not  write  this  paper  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  help,  but  for  the  higher  pur- 
pose of  makmg  more  widely  known  the 
existence  and  work  of  a  society  which  has 
jvoved  in  Germany  a  rallying-point  for  those 
who  love  the  gospel,  and  which  has  from 
year  to  year  sent  fresh  labourers  into  the 
harvest  field,  workmen  that  need  not  be 
ashamed,  willing  to  spend  and  to  be  spent 
for  their  Lord. 

W.  a  BLAIKIB. 
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carry  the  good  news  of  the  gospel,  and  in- 
struct their  fellow-countrymen. 

A  few  extracts  from  Mr.  Wilson's  journal 
will  perhaps  best  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
the  progress  of  the  work  : — 

Between  Qu^ec  and  Toronto,  September 
25th,  1872. — There  was  no  mistake  now  that 
we  were  back  again  in  Canada — wild  forest- 
trees  on  all  sides  of  us ;  occasionally  a  clear- 
ing, with  a  snake  fence  round  it,  and  a  log- 
house  in  the  centre,  from  which  the  windows 
had  in  some  cases  been  removed,  and  were 
standing  outside  on  account  of  the  hot 
weather.  The  autumn  tints  on  the  trees  were 
very  beautifiil,  and  the  maple,  with  its  orange 
and  rose  coloured  leaves,  looked  quite  fami- 
liar to  us.  The  cars  also,  with  their  double 
rows  of  seats  ;  the  conductor  walking  up  and 
down  seeking  his  tickets ;  the  newsvendor, 
with  his  papers  and  packets  of  candy  for  sale ; 
the  tank  of  iced  drinking-water  in  the  comer  ; 
the  apple-rinds  and  nut-shells  scattered  on 
the  floor— all  looked  thoroughly  Canadian. 
Still  more  characteristic,  perhaps,  was  the 
wretched  time  kept  by  the  trains.  At  seven 
P.M.  we  came  to  a  dead  standstill  at  a  lonely 
little  place  called  Britannia  Mills,  composed 
of  four  or  five  shanties  and  a  flag-station. 
The  cause  of  detention  was  that  a  freight 
train  had  run  off  the  track  about  a  mile 
ahead,  the  lines  were  all  torn  up,  and  six  cars 
were  upside  down.  It  was  clear  that  we 
should  not  proceed  before  morning  light,  so 
I  engaged  a  sleeping-berth  at  once  for  F.  £md 
our  little  boy.  Then  I  went  with  some  of 
!  the  passengers  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster, 
j  It  was  a  somewhat  perilous  expedition,  for  it 
was  quite  dark,  and  we  had  two.  skeleton 
bridges  to  cross,  stepping  from  timber  to 
timber,  hearing,  but  not  seeing  the  water  of 
a  stream  gurgling  far  away  beneath  our  feet. 

"A  couple  of  engines,  too,  were  occasionally 
passing  up  and  down  the  track,  and  we  had 
to  jump  into  the  ditch  to  let  them  pass. 
Arriving  on  the  spot,  we  found  an  engine 
making  futile  efforts  to  overturn  completely 
the  last  car,  which  was  as  yet  only  half  over, 
by  tugging  it  with  a  huge  rope,  which  in- 
variably broke  at  every  attempt  We  sat  on 
a  snake-fence  and  watched  the  operations 
for  some  time.  Then  we  went  to  a  shanty, 
and  persuaded  the  good  Frenchwoman  who 
lived  there  to  give  us  some  supper.  She  soon 


IT  was  in  September,  1872,  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wilson  returned  to  Garden  River, 
after  a  stay  of  two  months  in  England,  taking 
out  with  diem  as  catechist  a  young  man  of 
the  name  of  Frost,  who,  having  been  much 
interested  in  listening  to  one  of  the  chief's 
addresses,  desired  to  give  himself  up  to  mis- 
sionary work. 

They  were  also  accompanied  by  a  farming 
man  and  his  wife,  who  were  to  superintend 
the  farm  and  the  culinary  department  in  the 
new  institution.  After  a  calm,  safe  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  a  short  stay  at  Ottawa 
and  Sarnia,  they  again  settled  into  their  little 
home  at  Garden  River.  It  was  decided  that 
the  Industrial  Home  should  be  added  on  as 
a  wing  to  the  parsonage,  and  that  it  should 
be  capable  of  holding  forty  children.  Mr. 
Wilson's  desire  was  to  make  it  not  only  a 
place  of  education,  but  also  a  happy  Chris- 
tian home  for  the  Indian  children  who  would 
be  gathered  into  it  from  the  different  settle- 
ments on  Lake  Superior.  By  taking  these 
children  entirely  away  from  •  their  parents, 
many  of  whom  are  still  pagans,  and  training 
them  in  useful  occupations,  such  as  farming, 
bootmaking  and  carpentering  for  the  boys,  he 
hoped  that  eventually  the  social  and  civilised 
life  of  the  Indians  might  be  more  developed, 
and  that  from  this  centre  of  Christian  teaching 
some,  at  least,  might  return  to  their  homes  to 
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spread  her  table  with  tea,  bread  and  butter, 
and  maple  syrup.  After  this  we  all  retired 
for  the  night,  some  to  the  sleeping-berths, 
others  to  the  ordinary  passenger  car.  After 
a  delay  of  ten  hours  the  track  was  cleared, 
and  we  got  into  Montreal  at  eight  a.m.  Such 


delays  as  this  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence 
on  the  Canadian  lines, 

"  Samia,  September  — I  have  had  a 
most  interesting  visit  to  my  old  mission.  We 
drove  down  to  the  Reserve  and  called  the 
Indians  together  for  a  service.    I  preached 


A  Logging  Bee. 


to  them  from  St  John  x.  27,  28,  and  then  gave 
them  an  account  of  my  visit  to  England,  and 
the  plans  for  tiie  Industrial  Home. 

"  Garden  River,  O^oier  2  s/A.— The  weather 
was  beautifully  clear,  and  the  sun  shining 
brightly,  when  the  Cumberland  drew  up  along- 
side our  wharf,  and  we  went  on  shore.  Then, 


indeed,  our  visit  to  England  seemed  almost 
like  a  dream.  There  was  the  little  white- 
washed log  parsonage,  with  the  hops  clam- 
bering up  the  verandah;  the  diminutive 
garden,  with  its  white  paling  and  ^reen  ^te; 
the  log-huts  of  the  Indians  on  either  side; 
and  a  mile  or  so 
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wild,  rocky  hills.  Down  on  the  water's  edge 
still  floated  our  little  boat,  the  Missionary, 
chained  to  a  stake  in  the  water.  Here  we 
were,  back  again  once  more  in  the  midst  of 
our  Indian  flock.  Among  the  first  to  greet 
as  was  Buhkwujjenene  in  his  blanket-coat, 


and  we  were  glad  to  find  that  he  had  arrived 
quite  safely  about  a  month  before  us.  He 
pointed  to  his  own  little  shanty,  and  said, 
'  It  was  better  than  all  the  big  houses  he  had 
seen  in  England.'  The  next  evening  we  held 
a  thanksgiving  service  in  the  churdi,  which 


CoantiiiK  the  Childm. 


was  well  attended.  I  was  very  glad  to  learn 
that  the.  Indians  had  held  regular  services, 
twice  on  Sundays  and  once  in  the  week,  all 
tbe  time  we  were  away.  The  principal  men 
bad  taken  turns  in  addressing  the  people, 
and  George  Pine  read  the  service.  The 
Lord's  Supper  had  been  administered  to  them 


once  by  Dr.  Rolph,  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
The  day-school,  too,  had  been  exceedingly 
well  attended.  We  had  plenty  to  <lo  for  the 
first  few  days  after  our  arrival.  The  potatoes 
in  the  garden  had  to  be  dug  up  and  stowed 
away  in  the  cellar ;  the  live  stock,  consisting 
of  a  horse,  two  cows,  an  ox,  and  a  calf,  had 
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to  be  hunted  up  in  the  bush  and  brought 
home;  the  hops  also  wanted  picking  and 
drying,  and  a  score  of  other  things  had  to  be 
attended  to.  On  Sunday  we  had  a  large 
congregation.  Several  deaths  had  taken 
place  during  our  absence,  to  which  I  alluded. 
Among  them  was  that  of  James  Pine,  an 
earaest-minded  man.  His  last  words  were, 
'  I  see  the  kingdom  of  heaven  open,  and  I  go 
to  enter/    He  leaves  two  little  orphan  boys. 

"  We  have  already  commenced  prepara- 
tions for  farming.  The  mission  farm,  which 
the  Indians  have  given  over  for  the  use  of 
the  institution,  consists  of  about  eighty-six 
acres.  At  present  it  is  cpvered  wiUi  trees 
and  brushwood,  stumps,  old  logs,  long  lank 
grass  and  ferns.  All  these  obstacles  to  culti- 
vation have  to  be  removed,  and  the  land 
levelled  before  we  can  put  in  the  plough  and 
sow  our  seed.  We  have  already  made  a 
start.  I  bought  a  yoke  of  oxen  at  the  Sault, 
and  they  have  plenty  of  work.to  do  in  hauling 
the  stumps  of  trees  out  of  the  ground  by 
means  of  their  yoke  and  chain.  By  way  of 
commencing  operations,  I  proposed  to  the 
Indians  that  we  should  have  '  a  log^ng  bee,' 
and  the  plan  was  cordially  acceded  to.  At 
half-past  six  on  Monday  morning,  I  rang  an 
alann  on  the  church-bell,  and  hoisted  our 
union-jack.  Within  haIf-an4iour  or  so  the 
Indians  began  to  assemble,  each  man  bringing 
his  axe  on  his  shoulder,  and  most  of  ijiem 
with  their  pipes  in  their  mouths.  They  all 
had  a  good  breakfast  of  boiled  pork,  potatoes, 
and  green  tea,  and  when  they  were  satisfied,  we 
started  off  to  the  scene  of  action.  We  mus- 
tered twenty-two,  including  our  man  Ciier  and 
myself,  and  all  worked  with  a  will.  Huge  fires 
were  made,  and  logs,  brushwood,  and  stumps, 
piled  on  to  them,  wen  soon  reduced  to  cin- 
ders. At  twelve  am.  we  had  dinner,  and  at 
six  P.M.  about  seven  acres  had  been  cleared. 
The  land  gives  promise  of  being  very  good. 
It  is  a  fine,  dark,  loamy  soil,  without  a  stone, 
and  it  will,  we  expect,  yield  large  crops  when 
once  in  order.  If  time  permit  before  the  snow 
falls,  we  hope  to  plough  a  few  acres,  and  in 
the  spring  to  plant  oats  and  potatoes  as  a  first 
crop.  The  people  all  had  supper  at  six  p.m., 
and  then  went  home. 

"  December  loM.— Our  first  winter  mail  leaves 
to-morrow.  Winter  has  now  thoroughly  set 
in ;  we  have  had  the  glass  several  times  below 
zero.  Snow  is  two  feet  deep,  and  ice  covers 
the  rivera.  Large  wood  fires  are  kept  burning 
in  the  stoves,  and  we  and  our  children  and 
household  have  all  taken  to  fiirs  and  warm 
clothing.  Sometimes  I  take  my  two  little 
boys  for  a  sleigfafdrive,  which  they  greatly 


enjoy.  We  have  not,  of  course,  been  able  to 
do  anything  more  to  the  farm,  but  about 
fourteen  acres  of  land  were  well  cleared,  and 
all  the  plans  for  the  institution  are  drawn 
out  Some  of  the  Canadian  clergy  and  Sun- 
day-schools, in  Toronto  and  othgr  towns  have 
undertaken  to  support  different  children. 
The  cost  for  each  child  will  be  about  ^lo  a 
year,  and  J^t,  for  clothing.  Thus,  in  God's 
providence,  our  way  is  gradually  opening. 
We  have  a  cottage-reading^  now  from  house 
to  house  every  Friday  evening.  These  meet- 
ings are.  all  well  attended,  and  I  trust  may 
result  in  blessing  to  the  people.  I  am  tryiog 
in  every  way  to  make  them  depend  more 
upon  tbonselves,  and  have  just  commenced 
a  weekly  collection  in  the  church  towards  the 
expenses  of  fuel,  lighting,  &c. 

"December,  1872. — The  snow  is  gradually 
creeping  up  die  window-panes  and  darkening 
some  of  the  rooms.  Our  man.  Crier,  is  at  last 
getting  into  the  ways  of  the  country.  Neces- 
sity has  obliged  him  to  wear  snow-shoes,  and 
every  day  he  is  away  in  the  bush,  with  the 
oxen  and  sleigh,  hauhng  out  wood,  rails,  and 
cedar-posts.  At  first  it  was  rather  amusing  to 
hear  his  dry  remarks  about  the  difficulties  he 
had  to  contend  with — such  as  getting  up  to 
his  waist  in  snow,  and  not  beu^  able  to  turn 
die  sleigh  when  once  he  got  into  the  bush. 
One  would  imagine  that  in  this  thickly- 
wooded  country  fuel,  of  all  things,  would  be 
most  abundant  and  cheap ;  but  it  is  not  so. 
Our  wood  costs  fully  as  much  as  coal  in 
England.  To  get  it  we  have  to  go  some 
three  miles  back  into  the  bush ;  then  there  is 
the  expense  of  cutting  the  trees  down,  splitting 
up  the  wood,  hauling  it  home,  and  lastly, 
sawing  it  up  for  the  stoves.  ...  I  must  tdl 
you  about  one  of  my  patients,  a  little  Roman 
Catholic  boy  named  Francois.  He  had  a 
serious  accident  A  huge  ||ttece  of  wood  fell 
on  his  arm,  caudng  sevae  mjuiy  to  the  limb. 
I  was  not  told  of  the  accident  until  three 
days  afterwards ;  then  I  found  him  in  great 
agony.  I  brought  him  up  to  our  own  house,  and 
fitted  up  Mr.  Frost's  boot-shop  as  a  temporary 
hospital.  His  mother  came  with  him.  I 
spoke  to  him  often  about  the  Saviour,  and 
he  liked  to  hear  the  story  of  all  the  suffering 
and  agony  He  had  endured  for  us,  and  about 
the  dying  thief.  The  remedies  used  were  at 
l^t  successfiil,  and  he  is  now  &st  recovering. 

"  Christmas  Day. — Our  littie  giri  was  bap- 
tized, two  Indian  women  standing  proxy  for 
her  godmodiers.  The  school-children  had  a 
Christmas-tree,  twelve  feet  h^h,  laden  with 
{ffesenta,  most  <^  them  being  ^^^^^^^^ 


kind  English  friends.  Digitized  by 
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"March  31^/. — We  have  been  holding  a 
'  Lenten  mission  of  three  days.    The  service 
bommenced  each  evening  at  seven  o'clock, 
[  Dr.  Rolph  assisting  me.   We  began  with  a 
hyran  in  Chippeway,  then  part  of  the  Litany 
'  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  followed  by  an  ad- 
I  dress.    On  Wednesday  we  spoke  to  the 
I  mioonverted  among  tnem — ^to  those  who, 
like  Ae  prodigal  son,  had  left  their  father's 
roof— who,  thongh  beating  the  name  of 
I  Christian,  were  away  in  Ae  &r  country.  On 
1  Thursday  we  spoke  to  those  who  desired  to 
I  be  reconciled  with  God,   The  last  night 
'  (Friday])  we  addressed  ourselves  to  Gw's 
j  own  diildren,  urpng  upon  them  to  examine 
the  proofe  of  their  conversion,  and  to  con- 
sider how  it  would  be  with  them  were  perse- 
cution to  arise,  and  calling  upon  them  to 
I  engage  more  earnestly  in  God's  work.  Dr. 
Rolfrft  told  them  of  the  man  who  desired  to 
be  with  Jesus ;  but  was  sent  home  to  his 
friends  to  proclaim  the  gospel  message.  We 
feel  sure  that  a  blessing  will  follow  from  these 
meetings,  and  hideed  we  have  already  been 
gradotuly  allowed  to  see  some  &uit 

"  Mamtoulin  Island, Jum  itth. — I  am  now 
staying  at  an  Indian  village  about  one  hun- 
I  dred  and  twenty  miles  S.E.  of  our  mission, 
j  My  object  in  visiting  the  missionary  here  is 
to  ascertain  whether  he  has  among  his  flock 
any  children  suitable  for  our  Industrial  Home. 
,  The  Indians  have  surrendered  to  us  the  land 
I  for  building,  and  before  I  came  away  the 
ground  for  the  foundation  had  been  cleared, 
.  and  the  timber  for  the  framework  hauled  to 
,  the  spot.   The  Canadian  government  have 
given  us  a  grant   We  propose  to  call 
'  the  institution  'The  Shingwauk  Industrial 
^  Home,*  after  the  old  chief,  father  of  Buhk- 
wujjenene,  and  Little  Pine,  who  was  the 
head  of  tiie  Chippeway  tribe.    It  will  face 
j  the  river,  with  about  an  acre  of  garden  in 
I  front,  and  a  playground  behind.    About  five 
I  minutes'  walk  back  towards  the  mountain  is 
the  fann.    I  am  indeed  thankful  to  God  for 
the  fulfilment  thus  far  of  my  hopes,  and  I 
cannot  but  rest  assured  that  if  we  go  on 
humbly  and  faithfully  seeking  his  gloiy  and 
not  our  own.  He  will  continue  to  prosper  and 
honour  our  undertaking. 

I  had  a  very  ihterestii^  meeting  of  our 
Indians  the  o&er  day.  There  was  a  warmth 
and  heartiness  about  it  which  was  very 
cheering.  I  vent  over  a^n  with  them  the 
circumstances  of  our  visit  to  England,  the 
funds  that  had  been  raised  to  build  *  the  big 
teaching  wigwam.'  The  question  now  was, 
whether  they  would  trust  me  with  their 
children.    I  should  recove  them  as  my 


children,  and  tiy  to  be  as  a  father  to  them, 
and  they  would  have  all  possible  care  taken 
of  them.  The  result  of  this  appeal  was  most 
satisfactory.  Chief  Buhkwujjenene  spoke 
first,  and  after  a  very  warm,  hear^  speech, 
requested  that  his  daughter,  TTicrese,  might 
enter  the  Home.  little  Pme  and  several 
other  men  spoke,  and  they  were  quite 
enthusiastic. 

"September  25^,  — On  Monday, 
22nd,  our  Indnstrifd  Home  was  opened.  It 
was  a  fine  day,  and  preparations  began  early 
in  the  morning  wim  the  hoisting  of  flags, 
ringing  the  church  teR,  and  the  firing  of 
guns.  The  plan  of^'  the  day  was  for  all  the 
men  on  the  reserve  to  congregate  early  for  a 
'  clearing  bee '  on  ^he  iina.  A  cold  luncheon 
was  carried  out;  to  fliem  by  the  institution 
children  at  noon,  knd  then  they  worked  on  till 
four  P.M.,  at  which  time  a  general  gathering 
of  all  the  people  iras  to  take  place  at  the 
Home.  The  children  at  present  number 
fifteen — eight  boys,  and  seven  girls.  About 
half  of  Ihem  airivied  a  fortnight  ago,  and  the 
remainder  came  last  Friday.  They  all  seem 
very  happy  and  contented,  and  pleased  with 
theur  new  home.  The  dming-hall  was  pret- 
tily decorated  With  moss  and  flowers,  and 
laid  out  with  tables.'  -  A  'g6od-  dinner  was 
prepared  for  those  who  had  been  toiling  at 
the  "  bee,"  and  a  light  repast  for  the  other 
visitors.  The  hall  was  soon  crowded  with 
people.  A  short  service  followed,  with  a 
special  prayer  for  the  occasion,  and  the 
declaration  that  the  building  was  now  open. 
Then  I  asked  aQ  the  people  to  follow  me, 
and'taking  a  lamp  in  my  hand,  I  conducted 
^em  all  through  the  building,  to  the  master's 
room,  the  boys'  dormitory,  into  our  own 
house,  then  mto  the  kitchen,  up  the  girls' 
staircase  to  their  dormitory  and  work-room, 
and  so  back  into  the  dining-halL  They  ex- 
pressed themselves  highly  gratified  with  all. 
We  then  concluded  with  another  hymn  and 
the  blessing." 

In  the  mysterious  providence  of  God,  a 
IDarible  calamity  occurred  five  days  after  this 
happy  opening ;  fire  broke  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  and  though  no  lives  were  lost, 
the  whole  building,  including  the  missionary's 
honse  and  furniture,  and  all  his  personal  pro- 
perty, the  carpentering  and  bootmaking 
shops,  the  clothing  and  winter  stores,  perished 
in  the  flames. 


Mr.  Wilson's  own  touching  narrative, 
which  has  already  called  forth  much  interest 
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"The  Institution  had  only  been  opened 
five  days.  There  were  fifteen  Indian  children, 
and  we  were  expecting  a  few  more  by  the 
next  boat  We  had  evening  prayers  as  usual 
on  Saturday-night  (September  agth),  the  chil- 
dren sang  their  hymn,  '  Shall  we  gather  at 
the  river,'  and  I  conducted  the  service.  At 
ten  P.U.  X  made  my  usual  rounds,  visited  all 
the  rooms,  and  locked  all  the  outer  doors. 
The  children  were  asleep,  and  everything  was 
still  and  quiet.  F.and  I  were  simultaneously 
awakened  about  three  a.u.  by  the  nmning  to 
and  fro  of  the  boys  and  the  shoudng  of  the 
schoohnaster.  We  were  both  up  in  an 
instant  I  lighted  a  candle,  put  on  a  few 
clothes,  and  laa  out,  hearing,  loud  cries  of 
*  Fhe  1 ' »  F.  called  the  servants  to  wrap  our 
chiUhvn  in  blankets  and  escape  w^  them. 
I  ran  from  the  nursezy  to  the  kitchen ;  flames 
were  leaping  up  outside  the  window  and 
outer  door ;  our  iann-man,  Crier,  and  Frost 
were  trying  to  stifle  them  by  throwing  on 
buckets  of  water.  The  fire  seemed  to  be 
coming  up  from  the  cellar  outside  the  house. 
We  all  feared  it  ipust  be  incendiarism,  as  this 
cellar  had  beeii  cleaned  out  the  day  before, 
and  the  sides  and  floor  were  quite  wet  The 
door  was  unlocked.  Kot.a,soul  was,at  hand 
to  help  us.  I  sent  drier  and  Frost  to  the 
river  for  vater ;  Init  it  was  too  dark,  and  they 
were  both  confused,  and  slipped  into  the 
water.  It  was  now  too  late  to  save  the 
buildii^.  F.  and  the  servants  had  collected 
the  children,  and  we  all  ran  to  the  church 
through  the  vestry.  Our  children  were  all 
wrapped  in  blankets,  all  four  of  them  ill  with 
coughs,  the  youngest  very  ill  with  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs.  The  flames  were  now 
leaping  up  madly,  lighting  up  all  the  country 
round.  I  rang  the  diur(£  bell  hard  for  some 
minutes  and  then  returned  to  the  burning 
house.  In  the  dining-hall  I  found  some  of 
the  Indian  children.  I  sent  them  all  out 
uito  the  garden,  and  then  ran  into  my  study, 
opened  a  drawer  in  my  desk  to  get  out  some 
important  papers,  F.,  who  had  returned  with 
me,  holding  the  door  outside  in  the  rain, 
which  was  now  pouring  heavily,  to  keep  the 
flames  from  drawing  outwards.  Some  of  the 
Indians  had  now  arrived  and  I  told  them 
to  save  what  they  could,  but  every  room  was 
full  of  flame  and  smoke.  Meanwhile  I 
shouted  to  our  Institution  children  to  collect 
in  the  garden,  that  I  might  count  them.  I 
could  only  make  twelve.  They  said  there 
were  three  in  the  diurcfa.  I  ran  to  see;  there 
were  only  two  there.  I  counted  them  over 
ag^;  but  still  could  not  make  up  the 
number.   Aftetwards  I  found,  to  my  great 
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relief,  that  the  missing  child,  Benjamin  Pine, 
had  been  taken  to  a  neighbouring  house. 

"The  flames  were  advancing  and  the 
church  was  now  in  danger.  Where  should 
we  go?  The  priest  was  a  h<»pitable  man, 
and  would  surely  give  us  shelter.  We  caught 
up  our  children  and  rushed  through  the 
pelting  rain  to  the  bam,  where  we  laid  down 
three  of  them,  aad  I  hastened  on  with  Y. 
and  little  Evie  in  my  arms  to  the  priest's 
house.  He  expressed  the  greatest  sympathy, 
and  invited  us  in.  I  left  F.  in  his  cha^ 
and  hastened  back  to  fetdi  the  other  c^- 
dren.  If  I  did  give  way  at  all,  it  was 
just  now  when  for  a  moment  I  was  alcHie,  I 
felt  that  all  my  hopes  and  prospects  wae 
dashed ;  still  I  oould  pray,  and  I  felt  that 
God  was  not  far  off" ;  man  might  fail  me,  but 
God  would  not ;  if  anything,  it  was  good  to 
feel  every  earthly  prop  give  way  and  to  cling 
alone  to  the  Mighty  One.  On  the  road  I 
met  two  of  our  servants,  the  flames  were  ad- 
vancing on  the  bam,  they  had  left  Archie, 
our  eldest  boy  of  four  years*  old,  sitting  under 
the  fence  until  I  came  for  him.  The  sweet 
little  fellow  was  sitting  on  a  pillow,  a  smile 
on  his  lips,  his  blue  eyes  gazing  calmly  on 
the  flames,  and  his  sunny  locks  wet  with  the 
falling  rain.  '  Naughty  fire,  to  bum  down 
papa's  house,*  he  said.  '  Shall  we  ga  away 
m  the  big  boat  now  our  house  is  bnmed 
down  ?'  I  took  him  up,  wrai^>ed  lum  in  the 
blanket  that  bad  fallen  from  his  shoulders 
and  ran  with  him  to  the  priest's  bouse.  I 
returned  quickly,  counted  the  Indian  children, 
and  divided  my  little  flock.  .  The  Gardoi 
River  children  I  told  to  go  back  to  their 
homes.  They  all  wept  and  we  parted.  The 
church  was  now  in  imminent  danger.  I  stood 
on  the  step  and  shouted  in  Chippeway  for 
all  the  Indians  to  bring  blankets  and  paUs  of 
water,  and  through  their  help  and  that  of  the 
good  Jesuit  priest,  the  church  was  saved. 
On  returning  to  the  priest's  house,  I  found  F. 
was  very  ill,  but  being  tenderly  nursed  by 
the  French  housekeeper.  I  sat  down  and 
wrote  a  short  telegram  to  send  to  Eogland, 
*  All  burnt  down — nothing  saved.  No  lives 
lost;'  and  the  priest  arranged  to  send  it 
to  the  Sault,  also  to  fetch  the  doctor  and 
clothing  and  medicines.  It  was  now  Sunday 
moming.  Our  sexton  came  to  know  if  the 
bell  should  be  rung  for  service.  *  Yes,'  I 
said,  '  and  I  will  come  myself  if  possible.  I 
read  the  Litany,  and  gave  a  short  address, 
comparing  our  present  condition  to  that  of 
the  Israehtes  who  set  forth  fiill  of  hope  and 
joy  on  their  road  to  the  promised  land,  hut 
whose  way  was  suddenly  lBj$ede&y)|U6ji^ 
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Sea.   Who  were  we  that  we  should  under- 
■  stand  God's  purposes  ?   We  must  trust  Him ; 
I  no  doubt,  in  time  He  would  make  it  all 
j  clear,  that  if  it  were  his  will  these  ruins  would 
j  be  built  up  again,  and  we  should  rejoice  to- 
I  gether.    Later  in  the  day  I  went  to  see  my 
poor  Indian  children.    All  were  lacking  in 
j  clothing  more  or  less.  Little  Nancy  held  her 
I  hand  to  her  head,  saying,  '  My  brain  pains 
j  me.'  The  events  of  the  day  had  been  almost 
I  too  much  for  the  poor  child.    When  the  rain 
jj  had  cooled  the  ashes,  we  set  to  work  to  hunt 
for  treasures.   We  found  most  of  our  plate, 
{  spoons,  folks,  and  teapot  all  welded  together 
I  in  curious  sl»pe.   Among  the  chief  valuables 
destroyed  were  our  piano  just  brought  from 
England,  our  plate,  sewing  machine,  medi- 
cine chest,  five  hundred  volumes  of  books, 
cor  buffalo  robes,  seal-skin,  &c.,  and  all  the 
winter  supplies.    Later  in  the  afternoon,  Dr. 
King  arrived,  and  clothing  from  the  Sault  was 
senttous.  Wedeterminedtoleavenextdayby 
the  Cumberland  for  Collin^ood.  A 11  night  our 
iittle  girl  Laurie  was  very  ill,  and  F.  never  slept 
at  all.    Next  day  the  Indians  held  a  council 
to  see  what  I  proposed  to  do.    They  asked 
me  whether  I  felt  '  weak  or  strong '  about  it, 
whedier  I  would  collect  money  to  re-build 
a^ain,  or  whether  I  should  give  up  the  mis- 
sion.   I  reminded  them  of  what  I  had  said 
in  the  church,  I  would  only  wait  on  God  till 
I  saw  my  way.    Some  of  them  said  it  was 
onfidr  to  ask  me  just  now  when  my  irife  and 
child  were  ill,  it  would  be  better  for  them  to 
set  to  work  to  build  a  house  for  Frost  the 
schoolmaster,  as  4ie  would  remain  and  take 
my  place  lilis  winter.     Old  chief  Little 
Pine  spoke  very  nicely;  addressing  me,  he 
said,  '  The  destruction  of  these  buildings 
and  property  is  not  loss  \  if  you  were  to  lose 
your  wife  or  child,  it  would  be  a  loss,  for 
cannot  be  reidaced.   I  have  just  lost 
a  son,  and  I  know  what  that  is.' " 


llie  saddest  feature  of  this  terrible  night 
has  yet  to  be  told.  Poor  little  Laurie, 
the  .missionary's  youngest  daoghter,  was 
bome  in  her  mother's  arms  through  the 
drenching  rain.  Early  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, with  the  help  of  Mezegow,  one  of  his 
Indian  converts,  he  hastily  constructed  a  rude 
coffin,  for  the  little  child  was  dead,  and  he 
had  to  provide  for  it  this  last  cradle  before 
proceeding  to  break  the  bUter  news  to  its 
mother. 

When  the  steamboat  drew  alongside  the 
wharf,  he  earned  the  little  coffin  on  board 
as  the  only  memorial  left  to  him  of  his 
desolated  home.  Before  leaving  Garden 
River,  Mr.  Wilson  says,  "  I  called  the  Insti- 
tution diildren  around  me  ,and  shook  hands 
with  each  of  them,  saying,  'Good-bye,  my 
daughter,'  or,  *  Good-bye,  my  son ;  go  back 
to  your  home.'  I  gave  the  whole  mission 
into  Frost's  care,  and  told  him  to  do  his  duty. 
Chief  Little  Pine  was  crouching  down 
sobbing  bitterly.  I  believe  that  old  man 
loves  me  truly.  Buhkwujjenene  stood  erect 
with  his  head  bent  and  his  eyes  down.  Thus 
we  parted.  F.  was  canied  on  board  in  a 
dead  faint  During  the  voyage,  the  servants 
made  a  little  black  pall  with  a  white  cross  on 
it  to  lay  over  the  coffin.  The  captain  and 
officers  were  most  kind  to  us.  We  had 
speciai  prayer  for  calm  weather,  which  was 
gradously  umrered.  God's  mercies  hare 
exceeded  our  sufferings.  Those  whom  He 
loves  best,  He  chastises  most." 

On  the  evaiing  of  their  arrival  at  CoUing- 
wood,  after  a  voyage  of  three  days,  Mr.  Wilson 
laid  his  little  diild  in  her  last  resting-place 
in  the  cemetery,  "  in  sure  and  certain  hope  " 
of  her  safety  in  the  Good  Shepherd's  bosom. 
He  and  his  family  were  most  kmdly  re- 
ceived under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  I^tt,  where  they  remained  for  some 
weeks. 


THE  THOUGHTS  OF  GOD. 


'THY  thoughts,  O  God !   O  theme  divine  ! 
Except  Thy  Spirit  in  my  darkness  shine. 
And  make  it  li£ht, 
And  ovenhadow  me 
WithsdUingmi^t, 
And  touch  my  lips  thiu  I  nuy  speak  ctf  Thee^ 
Hcnr  shall  I  soar  ■ 
To  thoDghts  of  Thy  thoughts  ?  and  how  dare  to  write 
Of  Thine? 

TfaoQ  nndentandest  nuns 
Far  off  and  long  before. 


Tboa  searchest,  knowest,  compassest !  Thy  hind  is 
laid 

Upon  me.   Whither  shall  Z  flee 
From  Omnipresence  and  Omniscience  ?   ir  I  fly 
To  heaven,  Thoa  ait  there  :  and  if  I  lie 

In  the  unseen  land, 
Behold,  Thon  art  there  also  r   If  I  take 
The  wings  of  morning,  and  my  dwelling  make 

In  the  uttermMt  parts  of  the  great  sei, 
Evm  th«n  Thy  hand  shaD  lead  me,  Thy  right  hand 

SbaU  hold  me.   If  I  say  ,^  1 

Surely  the  ngjjbHtized  by  VJ*    '  ' 


Shall  cover  me,  it  shall  be  liebt 

About  me.   Yea,  the  shade 
Of  dwrkn''*?  hideth  not  (rom  Thee 
Niefat  sbiaeth  as  Ihe  day ; 
The  rfaiHrn<>g<  ana  the  light  are  both  al^e  to  Thee. 
Thee  I  will  praise :      I  am  fearfully 
And  wondeifalhr  made. 
My  nbttaace  was  not  hid  from  Thee 
Whtti  I  was  made  ia  secret,  curiously  wrought 
And  yet  imperfect  Then 
Thine  eyes  did  see  me.   In  Thy  book 
Were  aU  my  members  written,  when 
Not  one  of  thaa  was  iato  bone  brottght. 
Sach  knowledge  is  too  waademl  for  me. 
Too  excellent,  too  high.   Yet  'tis  but  one 

Keen  ray  of  Thy  great  sun 
Tonchiiig  an  atom  m  a  dns^  tmA  1 

Oat  ray  I  whUe  others  travene  depths  profound 
Of  possible  chaos  ;  and  iUome 
The  bonndlew  bound 
Of  apace;  and  vinfy  world*  all  on  guessed. 
To  whom 
Our  farthest  eastern  spark, 
Canght  by  die  mightiest  telescope  that  ever  {uecced 
thedaik, 

Is  fittflwit  wesla 

One  ray !  while  others  overflow 
like  countless  hoets  of  angda  with  oriesHil  blase ; 
With  stiU  divinet  flow. 
Flooding eadh  heart  with  adoratnan  sweet; 

And  yet  too  glorious  for  the  gaze 
Of  serapfaku,  who  cover  face  and  feet 
VnOi  bnming  wibbi. 
While  through  tiu  ttnimie  tbl^  "Holy,  Holy," 
rings. 

Only  one  ray  I   Yet  doth  it  come 
So  close  to  OS,  so  very  nea^ 
Our  inmost  selves  aiToldhis, 
^EKscemins,  penetrating— we,  beholding 
Its  terrible  brightness,  well  mfgfat  fear, 
But  Cor  the  s^aw 
Of  known  and  trusted  Love  that  polsedi  wamr  below. 
And  so 

The"  psalm  ariseth,  strong  and  clear, 
**Haw  ftukua  are  Tbj  thoughts  to  me,  O  Godl 
How  great  dieir  smn  t" 
Uncounted,  marvelloos,  and  very  deep  and  broad, 
Unsearchable  and  hi^  I 

Infinity 
Oriialiest,  mightiest  mystery. 

That  never  si|pt 
Or  tcmgne  of  mntal  seer 
Could  see  or  tell, 
That  never  flight 
Of  fiaroe-Iike  spirits  that  in  strength  excel 
Hath  reached !   The  very  faith  uat  brings  us  near 
Reveals  new  distances,  new  depths  of  li^t 
Unfathomed, — seas  of  suns  that  never  eye 
Created,  hath  beheld  or  ever  can  behold ! 

What  know  we  of  God's  thoughts  ?   One  word  of 
gtdd 

A  volume  doth  enfold. 
They  aro--"  Not  oma  t" 
Ours?  what  are  they?  dieir  valoe  and  dieir 
powers  ? 

So  evanescent,  that  while  thousands  fleet 

Across  the  busy  tvain, 

Only  a  few  ranain 
To  set  their  seal  on  memory's  strange  consistence. 
Of  duse,  some  worthless,  some  a  lin-regre^ 

That  we  would  fidn  foiget; 


And  veiT  few  are  rich  and  great  and  sweet ; 
And  fewer  still  .are  lasting  gain,  | 
And  these  most  often  bom  of  pain. 
Or  sprung  firom  strong  concussion  into  strottg  etist*  \ 
enoe. 

What  else  ?  Even  in  thar  proudest  sfieoglh  so  ' 
wwdc, 

So  isolated  and  so  rootless 

So  flowerless  and  so  fruitless ; —  ' 
We  think,  and  dare  not  do,— we  think,  and  cannot 
spMk! 

A  tnonght  alone  is  less  than  breath,  i 
Only  the  shudder  of  a  living  death,  ' : 

A  thing  of  scorn, 
A  fotMisss  enJiwoia  chaoa-bom  I 
It  mnst  be  s«zecl  with  resolute  gntq>  of  "wM, 

With  swiftness  and  with  skill. 
And  moidded  on  life's  anvil,  ere  it  g^ov 
With  anv  fire  or  force ; 
And  wrought  with  many  a  blow 
And  welded  in  the  heat  by  toiling  stteagtfa 
Widt  many  another,  ere  it  go  at  length 
The  humblest  missicm  to  fulfil. 

And  then  its  tiny  might 
Li  not  infactent,  but  alone  dependent 
Upon  the  primal  source 
Aad  spring  of  power,  flis^  Sol^  Sqiraa^  TraiK 
scendenti 

What  dse  ?   So  ebconscribed  in  iight ! 
like  bats  in  sunshiny  striking  helpless  wings 
Against  the  shining  things. 
That  to  their  dazzled 
Appear  not ;  hindered  everywhere 
By  unseen  obetadeswith  puzzling  pain. 
Or  like  the  traveller,  toiling  long  to  gaift 

An  Alpine  summit,  white  and  iair. 
With  far-extending  view ;  but  still  withheld, 
And  to  the  downward  track  with  fainting  step  cun- 
pelfcd, 

By  an  intangible  bamer ;  for  the  air 
Is  all  too  rare, 
Too  keenly  pure 
For  valley-dweller  to  endure. 
For  thus  our  thoughts  rebound 
From  the  Invisible-Infinite,  on  every  side 

Hemmed  ever  round 
By  the  ImpasaaUe,  that  never  mortal  piokni 
Hath  over-Boaied,  that  mocks  at  horn  an  pride. 
Imprisoned  in  its  own  supposed  domfaiiao. 

What  else  ?   So  mingled,  so  impure; 
So  interwoven  with  the  threads  of  sm, 
Viubde  or  invisible  as  the  sidit 

Is  purged  to  see  them  in  God's  light ; 
So  subtle  m  their  changeful  forms,  now  dark,  vow 

bright ; 

Such  mystery  of  iniquity  within, 
That  we  must  loathe  our  very  thoughts,  but  for  the 
cure 

Hie  hath  devised,— the  blessed  IVee 
The  Lord  hath  shown  ns,  that,  cast  in.  can  heal 
The  fountain  wheiKe  the  bitter  wateis  flow. 
Divinest  remedy 

Whose  power  we  feel. 
Whose  grace  Wb  comprehend  not,  but  we  know. 

What  else  ?   So  £rilU)le,  so  full  of  errors,— 
No  certainty  I    In  aught  unproved  and  new, 
Treading  volcanic  soil  o'er  nnothered  terrors ;  : 
Spectral  miuiriags  rising  to  the  view,  , 

AS  eaoi  step  crushes  through 
Some  older  cnist  of  truth  assumed.   And  this  ii  aU 

That  human  tiUmaiits  csa^di^ 
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j    Leaning  on  hntnaa  strength  and  reason  solely ; 
Now  vrong,  now  right,  now  false,  now  tnu^ 
As  may  befall ! 
1 1    And  even  the  truest  never  roiching  wholly 
I ,  Truth  Absolute, 

I        That  still  our  toncb  eludes, 

And  vanishes  is  deeper  depths  when  maD  intrades 
'       Within  her  awful  solitudes. 
I       Wlxcre  many  a  string  is  mute 

And  many  a<waaUng,  all  the  rest 
Imperfectly  attuned  at  best, — 
We  can  but  wait  for  truth  of  tone, 
I     For  truth  of  modulation  and  expression. 

With  lowliest  confession 
i       Of  utter  powerlessness,  content 

To  trust  His  thoi^hts  and  not  our  own, — 
Until  the  Maker  of  die  instrument 
Shall  tune  it  in  another  sphere, 
By  Hii  own  perfect  huo  and  ear. 

Now  turn  we  from  the.dukness  to  the  Hdit, 
fVom  disBonflOMe  to  pore  and  f^  accord  T 
"My  thon^lis  are  not  asyonrthoBglita,  saith  the 
Xjord, 

Nor  are  yonr  ways  as  my  ways.   As  the  height 
j     Of  heaven  above  the  earth,  so  are  my  ways, 
,        My  thoughts  to  yours ; — out  of  your  ngfat, 
!  Above  your  praise.'* 

I<  O  wacle  most  gri^id  ! 

I     Thus  teaching  by  sublim«st  negative 
1  What  by  a  positive  we  could  not  understand, 
j  I  Or  understanding,  live ! 

And  now,  search  fearlnaly 
I '     The  imperfections  and  obscurity. 

The  weakness  and  imporify 
I      Of  an  our  thoughts.   On  each  dtscoveiy 
I      Write,  "Not  as  oun!"   Then,  in  every  line, 
I  Behold  God's  glory  shine 

I      In  humbling  yet  sweet  contrast,  as  we  vjeiw 
I  Bit  Uioujhts,  Eternal*  Strang,  and  ibly,  Infinite, 
and  Tnie. 


I  Andaow,'Whatluv«'weoftfae*etlioB^ltBirfGtld, 

I  So  high,  so  deep,  so  brood  i 

•  I     What  hath  He  given,  and  what  are  we  rtedring  ? 
[  Arevelatiott 
'j  Dim,  pale,  and  coH 

||  Boide  their  hidden  fire,  yet  gorgeonsly  <fwfoioBfl! 
Upon  Hb  wide  Creation. 

I I  Hcwoold  not  all  withhold, 
ffis  diildren  in  ^  silent  darlcness  leavn^; 

I  <        Nor  would  He  overwhelm  our  heart 
I '  And  strike  it  dumb ; 

I I  And  so  He  hath  enfolded  tome 

In  &ir  expressions  for  the  eye  and  ear  • 

Though  faint,  yet  clear ; 
Such  at  our  powers  may  ^prehend  in  part. 
Thus  hath  He  wrought 
The  daszling  swiftness  of  the  thought 
That  veiled  itself  for  morUl  ken  in  light. 
I        And  thus  the  myriad'faanded  might 
Of  that  from  which  tne  million-teeming  ocean  fell. 
No  greater  toil  to  Him, 
From  flUent  depth  to  smfy  rim. 
Than  tiw  small  crystal  drop  which  fills  a  ronr  chelL 
And  tboa  the  lofioite  Ideal 
or  perfect  Beanty,  (on^  real 
In  Him  and  through  lum,  pure  concepticn 
Too  exquisite  for  our  perception,) 
He  hath  translated,  jiving  us  such  lines 

As  we  can  trace, 
In  monntain  grandeur  and  in  lily  erao^ 
Ja  tonset,  doudland,  or  loiil-mouklcd  bcie. 


Such  alphabets  and  signs 
As  we.  His  little  ones,  may  slowly,  softly  read, 
Supplying  thus  a  deep,  true  spirit-need. 

What  know  we  more  ?   One  thought  He  hath  ex.- 
pressed 

In  that  great  scheme 
Of  which  we,  straining,  catch  a  glimpse  or  gleam 
In  light  or  shadow ; — schenK  embracing  all. 
Star-system  cydsi  and  the  sparrow's  fall ; — ■ 
Scheme  all-combining,  wisest,  ^sndest,  best. 
We  call  it  Providence.   And  each  may  deem 
Himself  a  tiny  centre  of  that  thought ; 

For  how  mysteriously  enwrought 
Are  all  our  moments  in  its  folds  of  mi^t. 

Our  own  horizon  ever  bounding 
And  yet  not  limiting,  but  still  surrounding 
Our  lives,  whOe  reaaiing  far  beyoid  our  quickest 

sight. 

O  thou^t  of  consummated  kazmony  1 
Fach  life  is  one  note  in  that  sym^iumjt 
Without  which  were  its  cadence  mcomplete : 
Yet  each  note  complex,  formed  of  many  a  reed ; 
And  each  reed  quivering  with  vibcations  passing 
(xmnt. 

And  each  vibration  blending 
In  mystic  trinities  ascending 
Through  weird  harmonics  that  recede 
Into  the  unknown  "i**"^,  or  meet 
In  clashing  thrills  nnanalyzed,  and  mount 
In  tangled  masic,  yet  aU  plain  and  dear 

Unto  the  Master's  ear. 
O  thought  of  consummated  melody 
And  perfect  rhythm  j  thoogh  its  mig^i^  beat 
Transcend  angelic  factdty, 

And  thoogh  its  migh^  bars 
May  be  the  fidlftf  worldly  thebbOi^itm, 
Its  mcMottt— aU  etemitj^— 

One  edK>,  calm  and  aweet. 
Our  due  to  this  great  mask  of  God's  plan. 
Sounds  on  in  ever-varying  repeat — 
Glory  to  God  on  iuffit,  paaee  and  goodiriU  to  mmb  I 

What  have  we  more  ?  Scan  we  the  blinding  blase 

Of  the  refulgent  tays 
Outpoured  from  the  Very  Fount  of  Li^t  ? 
One  thought  of  God  in  undiluted  splendour 
Flashed  on  our  feeble  eaxe. 
Were  never  borne  by  mortal  signL 
He  knew  it,  and  He  gave, 
In  mercy  tender. 
All  that  the  toal  unwittiDg^  dotti  crave. 

All  that  it  can  receive.  He  tcA>ed 
In  finite  words  the  sparkles  of  His  thonght. 
The  starry  fire  englobed 
Jn  tiny  spheres  of  language,  shiel<Ung,  softening  thus 
The  living,  burning  glory.   And  He  brought 
Even  to  ns 

This  strange  celestial  treasure  that  no  prayer 

Had  aslud  of  him,  no  ear  had  heard. 
Nor  heart  of  man  conceived.  He  laid  it  there. 
Even  at  onr  feet,  and  said  it  was  His  Word. 

O  mystery  of  tender  grace  1 
We  find 

God's  thoughts  in  human  words  enshrined, 
God's  very  life  and  love  with  oois  entwined. 
All  wonderingly  from  page  to  page  we  paa^ 
Owning  the  darkening  yet  revealmg  gltts; 
In  every  line  we  trace, 
In  fau  display. 
Prismatic  atoms  of  the  glorious  bow 
Projected  on  the  darkest  dood  that  e'er 
O'ergloomed  tfie  world  that  God  had  nude  tp^iiL^  I 
Digitized  byVjTJOy  I' 
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The  rainbow  of  His  covenant ;  each  out 
Keflectins  perfectly  a  sevenfold  ray, 
Shot  from  the  sun 
Of  His  exceeding  love. 
Strong  and  serene  above, 
Upon  a  tremulous  drop  of  tearful  life  below. 

One  thought,  HU  thought  of  thoughts,  awakes  our 
song 

Of  endless  thanks  and  marvelling  adoration 
More  than  aught  else.   For  Providence,  Creation, 
All  He  hath  made  and  all  He  doth  prepare, 

ThoQghts  grand  and  wise,  and  sLrong, 
Thoonits  tender  and  most  fair> 
Are  pale  beside  ue  gloty  of  salvation. 
Redemption's  gracious  plan  and  glorious  revelation  :— 
The  focus  where  all  nys  unite  ; 
Each  attribute  arrayed  in  sevenfold  light, 
£ach  adding  splendour  to  the  rest. 
The  meeting  blest 
Of  His  great  love  and  foreseen  human  woe 
Strock  forth  a  mighty  fire,  that  sent  a  glow 
Tbrouebout  the  universe  ; — an  overflow 
To  Uie  dim  confines  that  none  know 
Save  He  who  traced  them  ;  lit  up  gloriously 
The  farthest  vistas  of  Eternity ; 
And,  flooding  heaven  itself  with  radiance  new. 
Revealed  the  heart  of  God;  all-merciful,  all- true. 


That  are  the  thon^ts  of  God  made  kaoim  to  men. 
Yet  is  all  revelation  bounded 
Fint  by  its  vehicle,  and  theft 
By  ill  recq>tiai.   Unseen  things 
Renatn  onfiittiomed  and  nnsounded, 

And  Uddea  as  the  springs 
Of  an  imnMsantUe  sea 
Because  His  thought,  saUlme  and  gnat, 
No  langnaee  finds  eommensnrate 
With  its  infinity ; 
And  when  compressed  in  any  finite  mould, 
Tl*  bat  a  fraction  that  the  mind  of  man 
Recuveth.  For  we  hold 
Bat  wliat  we  span, 
Weon^see 
What  feeble  lenses  and  weak  sight  may  scan. 
And  thus  a  doable  lessening,  double  vefling 
Of  the  onimagined  glory  of  a  thought  of  Him 
Who  dwells  between  the  cherubim  ! 

First,  suffering  and  paling 
By  its  necessitate  transtion 
From  Infinite  to  Finite,  for  that  all  expression 
b  by  its  nature  finite ;  then  the  visi<m 
Which  angels  might  receive  straightway, 
Unshorn  of  any  ray. 
And  hold  in  fiul  possessimi, 
Must  enter  by  the  portal 
Of  tacnlttes  sin-paralyzed  and  mortal ; 
And  in  the  human  breast's  low-vaulted  gloom 
It  &ids  no  room 
For  any  high  display. 

This  u  no  guess-work.  It  is  n-en  so 

'With  our  pocM-  thoughts.  For  they  are  always  more 

Than  any  (ona  or  language  can  convey. 

We  know 
Things  that  we  cannot  say ; 

We  soar. 

Where  we  coold  never  map  our  flight. 
We  see 

Flashes  and  colourings  too  quick  and  bright 
For  any  hand  to  paint.   We  meet 
Dqiihs  that  no  line  can  sound.   We  hear 

Strange  far- ofl"  mental  music,  all  too  sweet, 


Too  jsmt  for  any  earthly  instrument ; 
Gone,  if  we  strive  to  Ining  it  near. 

For  who  that  knows 
The  sudden  surging  and  the  startling  throes 
Of  subterranean  soul-fires  with  no  vent. 

That  seek  an  Etna  all  in  vain^- 
Or  the  slow  forming  of  some  gnuid,  £>ir  thought, 
With  exquisite  lingering  outwrought. 
Only  to  melt  before  the  touch  of  eSbrt  or  of  pain:— 
(Like  quivering  rose-fire  'neath  a  filmy  veil 
In  mountain  dawn. 
That  grows  all  still  and  pale 
When  the  transparent  silver  is  withdrawn.) 
Oh !  who  that  Imows  but  owns  the  meagre  dower 
Of  poor  weak  language  married  to  thought's  royal 
power — 

Onl  who  that  knows  but  needs  must  own, 
If  it  be  thus 
Even  with  us, 
Greying  and  tottering  alone 
Around  die  footstool  of  His  thnuw. 
With  limited  ideas  and  babe-like  poinrt, 
What  must  it  be  with  Him,  whose  thoaghts  are  not 
asoun! 

And  now 

We  only  bow. 

And  gaze  above 
In  raptured  awe  and  silent  lovt'f 

For  mortal  speech 

Can  never  readi 
A  word  of  meetly-moulded  praise. 
Nor  one  glimpse  of  the  blessed  rays, 
Ine&ble  and  purdy  bright, 
Ootflowing  ever  from  the  Un^iproached  LlgU. 


They  sw  there  is  a  hollow,  safe  and  still, 
A  pdnt  of  coolness  and  repose 
Within  the  centre  of  a  flame^  where  life  might  d«dl 
Unharmed  and  unconsomcd,  as  in  a  luminous  shell, 
Which  the  tmght  walls  of  fire  enclose 
Jm.  breacUesB  splendoar*  bonier  that  bo  foes 
ConUpassatvilL 

There  is  a  point  of  rest 
At  the  great  centre  of  the  cyclone's  force, 

A  silence  at  its  seaet  source  ;— 
A  little  child  nught  slumber  nndistressed, 
Without  the  rume  of  one  fairjr  curl, 
In  that  strange  central  calm  amid  the  mighty  whiiL 

So,  in  the  centre  of  these  thoughts  of  God, 
Cydonei  of  power,  consuming  glcfiy-fir^ — 

As  we  fall  o'erawed 
Upon  our  faces,  and  arc  lifted  higher 
Bv  His  great  gentleness,  and  earned  nigher 
Tnan  unredeemed  angels,  till  we  stand 
Even  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand. 
Nay,  more  I  we  lean  upon  His  breast — 
T^ert,  there  we  find  a  pomt  of  [>erfect  rest 
And  gloiions  safety.   There  we  see 
His  thoughts  to  uaward,  thoughts  of  peace 
That  stoop  in  tenderest  love;  that  still  mcresse 
With  increase  of  our  need ;  that  never  change, 
That  never  fail,  or  falter,  or  forget. 
O  pi^  infinite ! 
O  royal  mercy  free  I 
O  gentle  dimax  of  the  depth  and  height 
Of  God's  most  predoos  thoughts,  most  wmderfUi 
most  strange  I 
"  For  I  am  pow  and  needy,  yet 
The  Lord  Hitasdf,  Jehovah,  thinktth  upon  tiu  /" 
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CHAPTER  V. 

'  It  is  not  in  tbe  abipwie^  or  the  strife 

We  feel  brantnbed,  and  wiib  to  be  AO  inOTCf 
But  in  the.  after- silence  on  Ute  thore, 
VTbea  all  is  lost  except  a  little  Ufie." 

FEW 

weeks 
after  Dr. 
R  a  m- 
say's  pa- 
ra lytic 
stroke,  I 
was  seat- 
ed by  his 
couch, 
having 
come  to 
pay  my 
usual 
evening 
visit. 
During 
the  first 
days  of 
his  ill- 
ness, I 
.  had  ne- 
ver left 

him  day  or  night.  It  was  a  sorrowful  privi- 
I^e  to  keep  those  nightly  vigils  beside 
the  man  who  had,  for  so  long  a  time, 
been  the  object  of  my  distant  boyish  wor- 
ship, and  to  move  familiarly  about  in  that 
house  which  I  used  to  regard  with  as  much 
reverence  as  ever  devout  pilgrim  gazed  at  the 
niche  that  enshrined  his  patron  saint  Nor 
was  my  reverence  at  all  diminished  as  I  sat 
by  the  helpless  man,  and  ministered  to  his 
wants;  ra&er,  indeed,  was  it  placed  on  a 
more  secure  footing  as  I  listened  to  those 
records  of  his  past  life,  told  during  sleepless 
hours  when  the  "  light  of  other  days  "  seemed 
to  flicker  round  him,  the  old  ashes  rekindling 
fitfully  and  revealing  pictures  of  the  past,  half 
forgotten  during  busier  years. 

It  gives  me  a  thrill  of  pleasure  even  now 
to  think  that  he  liked  to  have  me  with  him, 
accepting  any  service  I  was  able  to  render 
with  that  unaflFected  simplidty  which  can 
receive  as  well  as  give  with  graciousness. 

Dr.  Ramsay  knew  very  well  that  his  work 
was  done,  and  felt  that  this  living  death  would 
shortly  be  followed  by  that "  great  experience 
of  all  experiences  "  which  it  foreshadowed. 

"  Time  was,  Andrew,  when  I  would  have 
hailed  death  as  a  long-sought  boon,  but  now 

IV.  N.S. 


I  feel  it  to  be  a  selfish  wish  to  long  to  go," 
he  said,  one  night  when  we  were  beguil- 
ing sleepless  hours  by  conversation,  as  was 
frequently  the  case.  "You  see,  I  was  just 
beginning  the  world  again,  in  a  way,  Andrew. 
All  my  savings  went  when  that  East  Bank 
failed — all  that  I  meant  as  a  provision  for 
that  child  Alice,  my  ward.  When  I  die,  she 
will  be  almost  penniless.  Her  fiither  was  in 
an  expensive  regiment,  and  was  never  able 
to  live  on  his  pay,  you  see."  This  fact  I  had 
aheady  learnt  from  public  gossip,  and  also 
the  additional  one  that  his  elder  brother 
more  than  once  paid  his  debts. 

"  Poor  child !  She  is  so  young,  so  wilful, 
so  unfit  to  rough  the  world — so  like  her 
mother,"  he  murmured  sadly ;  and  presently 
he  added,  "  Her  home  will  be  with  my  sister, 
of  course ;  but  Barbara  never  had  sympathy 
with  young  people,  and  there  is  an  old  pre- 
judice in  her  mind  against  Alice's  mother 
which  prevents  her  doing  the  child  justice. 
And  then  she  has  left  her  money  in  another 
direction.  So,  you  See,  Andrew,  there  are 
strong  ties  to  life  even  for  a  x>oor  hulk  like 
me." 

I  only  answered  "  Yes  "  in  a  repressed  tone 
of  voice. 

"  It's  really  too  bad  to  be  troubHng  you 
with  all  these  stories  of  mine,"  he  added,  after 
a  pause.  I  cannot  understand  my  doing  it  j 
it's  a  thii^g  I  was  never  given  to.  It  must 
be  your  own  fault,  Andrew.  You  are  such  a 
sympathetic  listener." 

Presently  the  sick  man  fell  asleep,  as  he 
generally  did  in  those  early  morning  hours, 
and  then  I  usually  followed  his  example. 
But  on  that  night  sleep  did  not  come  to  me. 
I  sat  in  the  arm-chair  by  the  fading  fire, 
filled  with  tumultuous  thoughts  and  hopes 
suggested  by  the  recent  conversation.  Alice 
would  be  poor  and  without  a  protector  when 
that  brave  heart  ceased  to  beat.  Could  it 
then  be  possible  that  I  might  one  day  be  her 
protector  ?  Might  that  dream-like  love-fancy 
of  mine  yet  become  a  reality  ?  Of  wealth  I 
had  abundance  now,  thanks  to  Uncle  Ro- 
bert's golden  successes.  Alice  would  want 
for  nothing  that  money  could  buy  ;  and,  if  I 
had  missed  those  graces  of  manner  which 
Walter  had  gained — why,  did  not  Alice  say 
only  the  other  day  in  reference  to  somebody 
that  she  hated  sleek-mannered  men  ?  Could 
I  then  dare  to  hope  that  she  might  love  a 
rough  one  ? 

The  clear,  cold  morning  light  came  stealing 
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in,  shimmering  on  the  oak-panelled  walls  and 
the  dark  furnishings  of  the  doctor's  bed- 
room, and  making  visible  a  tall  portrait  of 
one  of  the  Ramsay  ancestors  which  hung 
above  the  chimney-piece.  The  haughty  eyes 
of  the  antique  befrilled  dame  seemed  fixed  on 
me  with  searching  indignation  at  my  daring 
to  hope,  even  'in  its  days  of  fading  fortunes, 
to  wed  a  daughter  of  that  house. 

And  so  I  vainly  tried  to  put  away  my 
hope  from  me  as  presumptuous ;  but  it  would 
alwa}^  come  back  to  my  mind  with  renewed 
strength.  At  length,  one  day,  I  stood  on 
the  familiar  steps,  having  resolved  that  before 
my  nightly  visit  was  over,  I  should  hear  from 
Dr.  Ramsay's  lips  whether,  in  any  combina- 
tions of  favourable  circumstances,  he  would 
consent  to  receive  me  as  his  relative.  I  had 
turned  my  back  on  the  portrait  of  the  haughty 
old  lady,  feeling  glad  that  she  could  not 
descend  from  her  frame,  to  take  part  in  the 
family  counsels  of  that  evening. 

"  Well,  my  faithful  nurse,  how  goes  it  with 
I  you?"  was  the  sick  man's  kindly  greeting  as 
\  I  seated  myself  by  his  couch.  "  You've  been 
:  good  to  the  helpless  man,  Andrew — kind  as 
'  my  own  son  might  have  been,  if  I  bad  one. 
'  But  I  was  just  thinking  to-day,  I've  heard 
1  nothing  from  you  about  yourself  and  your 
i  prospects  for  an  age — though  you've  listened 
■  so  patiently  to  many  a  chronicle  of  mine.  I 
know  Walter  flourishes,  and  is  on  the  way  to 
'  a  fellowship,  but  I  should  like  to  know  a 
little  about  you,  my  boy,  before  I  go ;"  and 
the  still  living  hand  was  laid  kindly  on  my 
arm. 

One  might  imagine  that  Dr.  Ramsay  had 
so  far  divined  my  thoughts,  and  wished  to 
make  it  ea^  for  me  to  speak  to  him  on  the 
subject  which  lay  nearest  my  heart.  But  it 
was  not  so.  "  I  had  no  idea  of  this,  An- 
drew," he  said  gravely,  after  I  liad  given  all 
my  hopes  and  fears  into  his  keeping. 

His  voice  trembled,  and  helooked  anxiously 
at  me  as  he  continued.  "  It  was  thoughtless 
of  me,  very  thoughtless.  But  Alice  is  such  a 
child,  and  I  never  noticed  anything  on  your 
side.  You  must  forgive  a  stupid  old  bachelor 
like  me,  Andrew,"  he  said,  smiling  faintly, 
and  then  he  lay  silent  for  several  mmutes. 
Every  second  seemed  an  hour,  but  perhaps 
he  might  return  to  the  subject.  Surely  he 
did  not  mean  to  dismiss  it  as  unworthy  of 
further  notice. 

Presently  he  roused  himself,  and  turning 
on  his  couch,  he  said,  as  he  looked  kindly  at 
me,  "You  say  you've  no  idea  what  Alice's 
feelings  may  be  ?  Well,  she  does  distribute 
her  smiles  pretty  equally,  you  see,  they  seem 


for  one  and  for  all,  as  yet  But  there's  no 
saying,  my  boy,  they  might  be  diverted  into 
particular  channels,  eh,  Andrew!"  and  the 
doctor  looked  encouragingly  towards  me,  as 
he  noticed  my  crest-fallen  appearance. 

"  As  for  being  a  Ramsay,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  you  may  have  to  fight  that  batde 
with  Aunt  Bab,  but  never  with  me.  I  cannot 
help  you,  boy,"  he  added,  iwlding  out  his 
hand ;  but  if  you  win  Alicse,  I  shall  have  no 
more  honouaed  tinnmn  than  Andiev  Qraj. 
Don't  be  too  taogiamc,  thou^  and  don't 
be  in  a  huny.  See  you  nm 

A  lady's  fiiAle  bsut  tojite.* 

There  now,  she's  singiag  at  11k  dcawing- 
room;  go  and  turn  the  taMs,  Jladtaewl* 
said  the  doctor  «ih  m.  niwid  teqgh 

kindly  laugh. 
"But  I  came  to  finirii  tfaat Mir vahnae  of 

Macaulay,  and  we  iwrea^t  even  gat  the  ^ok 
from  the  ^cM  yet,"  Xmia,nmg--ta-ietA  it 

"  My  dear  boy,  xne  Macaalay  ami  my 
spectacles.  Now,  laae  that  roding  ^e^ 
will  you  ?— there,  liittwiU  daw  Noar,  Andrew, 
leave  me  to  the  Ummy  of  tfae  |iM^  -aod  yoa 
go  and  weave  a  Hole  bit  erf*  your  own  life 
chronicle.   Yon  have  my  blessing,  boy — go." 

But  as  I  looked  back,  when  I  was  leaving 
the  room,  I  noticed  that  the  spectacles  stiU 
lay  on  the  **  History  of  England ; "  and  Dr. 
Ramsay's  eyes  were  closed,  whfle  his  lips 
moved  as  if  in  prayer. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  Alice  and  I  stood 
together  in  the  rosy  dawn  of  new  love,  just 
as  the  last  sunset  rays  of  Dr.  Ramsay's  life 
were  foding  into  ni^t.  He  was  so  happy 
in  our  new  happiness,  not  seeming  to  fed  his 
twilight  hour  to  be  sad;  for  was  not  light 
breaking  for  him  on  tihe  odier  side,  a  momiqg 
rising  widiout  clouds?  And  so  he  lay  in  his 
half-life,  patiently  waiting  till  the  day  broke 
and  the  shadows  fled  away,  and  this  feithfnl 
servant  entered  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord. 

During  Dr.  Ramsay's  illness  I  had  left 
Aragon  Villa  and  gone  to  live  with  an  old 
college  friend,  whose  lodgii^  w«e  near  the 
doctor's  house. 

I  confess  it  was  with  a  new  feeling  of  interest 
that  I  returned  to  my  lonely  dwelling  after  Dr. 
Ramsay's  deadi.  The  solitary  rooms  and  the 
obtrusively  shining  furniture  certainly  looked 
cheerless  enough;  but  then  had  I  not  the 
vision  before  me  of  a  presence  whidt  would 
transform  those  empty  rooms?  I  smiled  to 
think  of  the  change  which  Alice's  dainty  fingers 
would  make,  and  in  my  imagination  peopled 
each  comer  with  her  small  belongings.  I 
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frapiently  heard  Miss  Barbara  complain  that 
Alice  had  a  shocking  habit  of  Uttering  her 
tilings  about  on  everjr  table  and  chaii ;  bat 
to  me  each  scattered  trifle  seoned  like  a 
poem. 

Uncle  Robert  recetved  the  news  of  my 

engagement  with  the  greatest  good  humour, 
evincing  his  satisfaction  with  the  step  I  had 
taken  by  gleeful  rubbing  of  his  hands  and 
playful  pokes  of  his  walking-stick.  "  Glud 
you've  looked  pretty  high,  my  boy,"  he  con- 
tinued, after  his  6ist  outburst  was  over.  "Good 
old  family,  the  Ramsays.  I  remember  when 
the  doctor  took  that  provincial  practice  people 
wondered.  Such  a  pretty  little  miss  she  is 
too.  Saw  her  the  other  day  stepping  out  of 
the  carriage  with  that  stiff  old  piece  ho*  aunt 
— she  didn't  guess  I  was  to  be  her  uncle. 
Eh,  Andrew?"  And  then  followed  another 
I  playful  poke  at  roe  with  his  walking-stick,  and 
Uncle  Robert  hurried  off  to  catch  his  train ; 
for  we  were  standing  on  the  railway  platform 
when  this  conversation  took  place. 

J  did  not  tell  him  that  I  expected  another 
arrival  by  the  south  train  just  as  he  left,  for  I 
did  not  think  a  meeting  between  the  comer 
and  the  goer  would  have  been  pleasant  to 
eiliier.  My  brother  Walter  had  sent  me  a 
tdegram  that  morning  to  tdl  me  that  he  was 
coming  north  to  pay  me  a  visit  I  knew  that 
it  would  not  be  a  mutual  gratification  for 
uncle  and  nephew  to  meet,  so  I  bade  Uncle 
Robert  good-by«,  and  crossed  the  platform  to 
wait  for^e  tram  from  the  south,  which  I  did 
not  think  was  quite  due.  But  a  moment  after 
I  heard  my  name  called  by  a  voice  i^ich 
had  been  music  to  me  as  long  as  I  can  re- 
member, and  turning,  I  saw  Waiter's  tall 
figure  coming  towards  me  waving  one  hand, 
while  in  the  other  he  carried  his  travelling 
■wraps. 

Very  soon  we  were  seated  together  in  ray 
new  iuwing-room  at  Aragon  Villa,  and  I 
looked  with  a  questionii^  gUmce  on  the  face 
I  loved  so  well.  We  had  not  met  for  two 
years,  which  had  been  eventful  for  both  of 
us.  The  past  month  had  been  lull  of  hononr 
for  Walter.  He  stood  high  in  the  Wrangler's 
list,  and  had  been  elected  to  a  Fellowship  in 
his  college — that  goal  which  seemed  so  golden 
to  uB  in  bygone  days.  I  could  see  that  vistas 
of  success,  and  even  fame,  were  opening  for 
him  in  the  daysto  come.  I  was  not  long  in  dis- 
covering, however,  that,  in  spite  of  all  these 
prospects,  Walter  seemed  restless  and  unhappy  1 
his  face  wore  a  dissatisfied  expression,  which 
was  quite  new  to  it,  as  I  questioned  and  con- 
gratulated him  on  his  recent  successes.  What 
could  be  the  cause  of  this  restlessness,  I  pon- 


dered, as  I  glanced  across  to  him  from  the  end 
of  the  unnecessarily  spacious  dining-table,  as 
wesatatouimeaL  Why  did  he  say  with  such  a 
bitter  laugh  that  I  was  a  lucky  fdlow  when  I 
told  him  o£  Uncle  Robert's  recent  mercantile 
successes  and  my  share  in  them  ?  Surely  he 
could  not  gnK^e  me  that  Or  was  it,  after 
all,  the  story,  familiar  to  restless  hearts  since 
the  days  of  Solomon,  that,  like  all  things 
imder  the  sun,  these  academic  successes  had 
proved  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit  ? 

"Wis  it  for  contemptuous  sneers  like  these 
that  I  had  once  poured  my  life  hopes  like 
wine  on  his  floor  ?  and  did  die  crowning  of  a 
man's  desires  leave  him  like  this,  I  wondered, 
as  I  watdied,  later  in  the  evening,  the  restless 
'figure  &at  paced  up  and  down  the  ^ning- 
room,  and  listened  to  him  as  he  stopped  occa- 
sionally to  examine  one  of  thenew  funiishings, 
making  some  remark,  which  felt  to  me  as  if  it 
had  a  stii^  in  it,  about  my  swell  house,"  and 
the  contrast  between  it '  and  his  Cambridge 
quarters? 

And  I  too,  as  I  caught  a  glance  of  myself 
in  one  of  my  shining  mirrors,  might  have 
drawn  a  contrast  between  my  own  stiff  ungain- 
liness  of  manner  and  fonn,  and  the  nameless 
grace  which  belongM  to  every  gesture  of 
Winter's .  Even  in  this  restless  mood  he 
looked  winning  and  beautifiil,  and  I  could  not 
help  following  him  wistfully  with  my  gaze 
as  he  wandered  about  the  room,  thinking 
sadly  of  the  closed  e^s  that  would  have 
gazed  on  him  to-night  with  such  maternal  pride 
and  fondness. 

As  the  evening  wore  on  Walter  became 
more  like  his  old  self,  and  we  sat  round  the 
fire  talking  of  boyish  days — of  our  gentle 
father,  who  was  such  a  shadowy  memory  to 
us  now — of  OUT  brave  mother,  who  had,  till 
the  last,  fought  for  us  so  stoutly  the  battle  of 
life. 

One  result  Of  my  brother's  restless,  strange 
mood  was,  that  I  coukl  not  find  an  opportu- 
nity of  telling  him  of  my  engagement  I 
resolved  to  reserve  it  for  a  time  when  I 
might  hope  to  find  more  sympathy  from  him 
than  to-night.  And  when  he  had  been  in- 
troduced to  my  betrothed,  I  felt  I  might  be 
quite  sure  of  his  Warm  approval.  I  smiled 
to  think  how  I  should  enjoy  their  meeting, 
and  how  pleased  Alice  would  be  to  see,  at 
last,  "  that  historical  person,  Walter,"  as  she 
used  to  call  him. 

When  I  went  to  my  office  on  the  morning 
after  Walter's  arrival,  I  found  an  urgent  letter 
from  Uncle  Rober^  written  after  he  had 
reached  home  on  the  previous  evening.  He 
'  wished  metosetoutiniBi$dkU^y(mii^U33 
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to  Spain,  on  business  connected  with  his  new 
mines. 

After  a  hurried  call  on  Alice  to  explain  my 
sudden  start,  I  drove  to  Aragon  Villa,  to  get 
my  portmanteau  ready  for  the  journey  and  to 
see  Walter.  It  was  arranged  that  he  should 
ask  one  of  his  Cambridge  friends  to  bear  him 
company,  and  keep  possession  oS  my  house 
till  my  return. 

I  remained  for  one  night  with  Uncle  Rob^ 
on  my  way  south,  as  he  wished  personally  to 
explain  to  me  the  details  of  the  itiining 
business,  which  he  had  hitherto  kept  in  his 
own  hands.  Before  I  left  him  next  day 
there  came  to  me  a  delicious  letter  from 
Alice  as  a  companion  for  my  onward  journey. 
There  was  also  a  little  mysterious  note  from 
Walter,  asking  me  to  foigive  him  for  having 
been  so  bitter  and  discontented,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, on  the  previous  evening,  and  telling 
me  that  he  would  explain  the  cause  of  it  all 
when  I  returned,  regretting  that  he  had  not 
done  so  before  I  went  away,  I  wished  he 
had ;  and  the  remembrance  of  his  restless 
face  haunted  me  as  I  wandered  through 
sunny  southern  lands. 

Uncle  Robert's  possessions  in  Spain  con- 
sisted of  a  lead  mine,  which  lay  in  one  of  the 
northern  provinces.  A  fortune  had  been  sunk 
in  those  mines  by  the  former  owner,  and  just 
when  he  was  hoping  that,  at  last,  he  might  reap 
some  return,  he  died,  and  they  fell  into  my 
uncle's  hands.  They  were  bought  by  himfrom 
the  widowof  the  last  owner,  for  acomparatively 
small  sum,  being  valued  at  the  rate  of  past 
yearly  returns.  She  knew  that  her  husband 
had  reckoned  them  worth  a  much  larger  sum, 
and  Uncle  Robert  knew  that  they  were 
worth  more  too ;  but  the  widow  had  eight 
children  to  provide  for,  and  wanted  to  realise 
immediately  any  capital  she  could,  and  so  it 
happened  that  in  the  course  of  a  year  Mr, 
Robert  Spark  found  himself  a  very  rich  man. 
The  frequent  journeys  Of  in.spection  to  his 
new  possession  rather  wearied  him,  however, 
after  the  novelty  was  past,  and  he  had  told 
me  some  time  before  that  he  meant  to  delegate 
the  next  visit  of  inspection  to  me.  It  was  a 
mission  I  felt  nothing  loath  to  undertake,  for  I 
longed  to  see  the  world  beyond  our  northern 
sea-girt  town,  if  only  the  summons  to  go  had 
come  at  a  time  when  my  life  was  more  empty 
than  it  happened  to  be  then.  It  was  trying 
to  have  to  f(»%go,  for  weeks,  my  daily  visit  to 
the  doctor's  house — for  so  it  was  still  called, 
though  the  master  was  no  longer  there.  I 
regretted  much  that  I  had  not  been  able  to 
introduce  Walter  to  the  pleasant  precincts 
before  I  went  away.    Alice  would  have  been 


such  a  nice  friend  for  him  in  my  absence, 
and  I  feared  he  might  find  An^on  Villa 
rather  a  dull  place,  for  his  Cambridge  friend 
had  not  been  able  to  join  him,  and  Walter  '■ 
had  for  so  long  been  a  stranger  to  his  native 
town  that  he  had  few  ties  and  interests,  I 
attempted  more  than  once  to  write  him  a 
letter  telling  him  of  m^  engagement,  and 
asking  him  to  go  and  mtroduce  himself  b> 
AUce ;  but  the  recollection  of  his  disturbed 
state  of  mind  made  me  unwilling  to  obtrude 
my  own  happiness ;  and  so  none  of  my  letters 
on  the  subject  were  ever  sent  to  him. 

What  could  be  the  cause  of  his  unhappi- 
ness,  I  wondered  more  and  more.  To  me, 
he  appeared  the  most  fortunate  of  men. 
His  university  career  had  been  brilliant  He 
had  many  friends,  and  among  them  were 
those  whom  any  man  might  be  proud  to  rank 
among  his  associates.  The  fellowship  which 
he  had  gained  lifted  him  above  all  amciety 
about  earning  his  bread.  He  talked  of  going 
to  the  bar,  and  with  his  clear  head  and  grac& 
ful  address  might  he  not  win  Ms  way  even  to 
fame  ?  What  more  could  a  man  mnt,  I 
thought,  as  I  sat  in  the  little  wooden  oflice  at 
the  lead  mines,  and  went  over  the  columns  of 
figures  in  preparation  tor  the  yearly  balance- 
sheet  The  balance  was  all  on  the  right  side, 
to  be  sure,  and  Uncle  Robert  was  m<^ing  me 
a  rich  man  along  with  himself;  but  I  think  I ! 
gave  my  last  sigh  there  and  then,  over  my 
forgotten  classics  and  the  vanished  dreams  of 
my  youth.  Just  at  that  moment  a  letter 
from  Alice  was  brought  to  me,  the  first  1  had 
received  since  I  reached  Spain.  As  I  read 
it  1  felt  that  all  I  had  given  up  on  the 
northern  sea-beach  on  tliat  day  lon^  ago  was 
more  than  returned  to  me  again  m  Alice's 
love  i  and  I  rejoiced  and  was  satisfied. 

After  my  business  at  the  mines  was  finished 
I  took  a  little  holiday  among  the  Pyrenees, 
visiting  many  a  lovely  nook,  which  was  made 
lovelier  to  me  by  the  thought  that  here  I  would 
bring  Alice — my  bride ;  for  no  spot  on  earth 
could  be  a  more  perfect  abode  for  new- 
wedded  happiness. 

At  last  I  turned  my  steps  homewards,  and 
felt  once  more  the  "  dewy  meadowy  morning 
breath"  of  my  native  land  thrill  through  my 
veins  with  a  strange  dehght  after  this  my  fitts 
absence  fivm  it. 

The  doctor's  house  lay  in  the  way  between 
tiie  railway  station  and  Aragon  Villa.  As  I 
drove  home,  I  hesitated  whether  I  should 
run  up  the  steps  to  see  Alice  for  a  moment, 
travel-stained  though  I  was ;  but  on  fiirther 
reflection,  I  felt  that  I  should  be  sure  to  be 
tempted  to  prolong  my  visjJ^J  I  J^^^i^ftfj ) 
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and  I  Ifaoaght  of  poor  Walter,  sitting  solitary 
within  the  shining  Venetian  shades,  and  how 
glad  he  would  be  to  hear  my  unexpected 
footsteps,  for  I  had  arrived  a  few  days  earlier 
than  I  intended ;  so  I  drove  straight  to  Aragon 
Villa. 

I  was  met  by  my  housekeeper,  an  ancient 
dame  who  took  a  severe  though  heartfelt 
interest  in  me,  having  known  me  since  I  was 
a  small  boy. 

"  Preserve's  a',  Maister  Andia,  is  tins  jrou  ?  " 
was  her  salutation.  "We  wema  expeckin' 
you  the  nicht — none  o's,  I'm  thinkin'." 

"Weil  now,  Tibbie, thafs  hardly  what  one 
would  call  a  hear^  wdcome  home,"  I  replied 
laughingly,  as  I  laid  my^  wraps  in  the  hall,  and 
waUud  mto  the  dinmg-room  to  look  for 
Walter. 

"Ye're  lookin*  for  Maister  Walter,  I  dar- 
say ;  but  yell  nae  fin*  him  there,  I'se  warrant. 
His  no  been  muckle  intil  the  hoose  this 
while,"  said  Tibbie,  fbltowing  me  into  the 
dining-room. 

"He's  well,  I  hope?"  I  asked  uneasily; 
for  I  remembered  his  haggard  expression 
when  I  saw  him  last. 

"  Hooh  ay,  he's  weel  eneuch,  I'se  warrant, 
and  brisk  eneuch.  He  lookit  it,  on3nway, 
when  he  skippit  down  the  steps  no  lang 
syne,"  and  thien  she  paused ;  and,  looking  at 
me  sharply  from-  beneath  her  grey  over-hang- 
ing eyebrows,  she  added,  "  Dr.  Ramsa/s 
auld  boddie  o'  a  man  cam  roun'  wi'  a  notie 
til  him,  and  I'll  be  boun  he  didna  linger 
lang  after  him." 

"  Mitchell  1  the  Ramsays*  servant,  do  you 
mean  ?  "  I  exclaimed  in  an  astonished  tone, 
for  I  wondered  what  his  mission  could  be, 
knowing  that  Walter  had  as  yet  no  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Ramsay  household. 

"  Ay,  jist  Mutchell.  He's  been  back  and 
fore  gey  often  this  whilie,  wi'  sma'  noties," 
continued  Tibbie,  nodding  her  head  mysteri- 
ously. 

I  had  some  reason  to  suspect  that  my  old 
housekeeper  was  in  possessioq  of  die  secret 
of  my  engagement  to  Alice  Ramsay.  I  knew 
that  she  had  once  got  a  glimpse  of  a  miniature 
which  I  had  left  on  my  table  by  mistake,  and 
I  felt  sure  that  it  would  be  a  most  unwelcome 
piece  of  news  for  the  old  woman  when  she 
required  to  be  told  officially;  and  the  fre- 
quent appearance  of  the  Ramsay  servant,  of 
which  she  spoke  so  indignantly,  had  probably 
roused  her  suspicions  still  more.  It  was 
evident  that,  somehow  or  other,  Walter  had 
foregathered  with  the  Ramsay's,  and  I  had 
prolubly  formed  the  bond  for  a  speedy  ac- 
quaintanceshin.  which  the  freouent  notes 


would  indicate.  Tibbie  evidently  inferred 
that  matters  were  coming  to  a  crisis,  and 
that  her  reign  was  short ;  and  I  began  rather 
to  dread  the  old  woman's  garrulous  indignap 
tion,  when  I  should  have  to  tell  her  of  the 
coming  of  the  new  mistress. 

As  I  ate  my  solitary  dinner,  I  pondered 
over  the  most  likely  circumstances  of  Walter 
meeting  Alice,  feeling  rather  disappointed, 
on  the  whole,  that  I  had  not  been  the 
medium  of  their  introduction.  And  though 
Alice's  gracious  frankness  would  be  sure  to 
win  Walter,  yet  I  feared  he  would  think  it 
strange  and  unbrotherly  that  I  should  have 
kept  my  secret  firom  him. 

When  I  rang  the  bell,  after  having  finished 
dinner,  instead  of  my  usual  attendant  obey- 
ing the  call,  Tibbie  appeared.  After  she  h^ 
cleared  away  the  things,  she  sriU  stood  hover- 
ing about  as  if  she  had  something  she  wanted 
to  say,  and  I  had  an  uncomfortable  feeling 
that  the  time  was  come  when  I  must  divulge 
the  news  of  the  coming  mistress. 

Presently  the  old  woman  came  and  stood 
close  beside  me,  and,  to  my  surprise,  laid  her 
old  withered  hand  on  my  arm.  "  Maister 
Andra,"  she  said,  in  a  hoarse,  trembling 
voice,  "  it  wis  a  cauld  kin'  o'  a  welcome 
hame  that  I  gied  til  ye,  but  'deed  my  hert's 
warm  eneuch  gin  ye  could  see  intilt,"  and 
the  tears  rolled  down  the  wrinkled  cheeks. 
"  Jist  ye  tak  a  step  doua  til  the  doctor's, 
when  ye're  a  little  restit,  and  tak  a  look  at 
fat's  gaen  on  thm,  Waes  me,  Maister  An- 
dra,  there's  a  heap  o'  wolfs  i'  the  warl' ;  and 
there's  aye  bonnie  ewe  Iambics  to  be  stown 
awa,'  and,  wiping  her  face  with  her  apron, 
she  nodded  mysteriously  as  she  hobbled 
slowly  away. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  old  woman's 
meaning.  She  evidently  fully  understood 
and  most  generously  accepted  the  relation 
in  which  I  stood  to  Alice  Ramsay;  and 
somehow  or  other  the  idea  had  got  into  h» 
queer  old  head  to  be  jealous  of  Walter, 
fiukcying  that  he  was  poaching  on  my  pre- 
serves. 

I  laughed  to  think  how  merrily  we  would 
discuss  old  Tibbie's  dark  susindons  in  the 
pleasant  drawing-room  that  evening,  or  would 
Walter  and  Alice  be  good  enough  friends  for 
that  yet,  I  wondered.  Perhaps  I  should  be 
obliged  to  reserve  the  joke  till  we  were 
alone;  and  I  longed  to  hear  Alice's  merry 
laugh  as  I  described  the  witch-like  old  wo- 
man's queer  idea. 

I  felt  sorry  at  the  remembrance  of  poor 
old  Tibbie's  evident  distress,  and  hd^n- 
chned  to  call  her  ud  airain^jjg^^^jitj^OQ 
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thai  such  Seats  on  my  behalf  were  quite  mi£- 
placed.  I  went  up-stairs  to  perform  a  careful 
toilette,  andy  after  taking  from  my  portmanteau 
some  Moorish  jewels  which  I  had  brought 
as  a  present  for  AUce,  I  hurried  smilingly 
down  the  steps  of  my  new  villa  towards 
the  doctor'a  house  to  unravel  the  mystery 
which  seemed  to  disturb  pow  Tibbie's  peace 
of  mind  so  much. 

"  All  right,  Mitchell,  I'll  find  my  way  to 
the  dcawing-room.    They  are  there,  I  sup- 
pose ?  "  I  said,  as  I  sprang  across  the  hall, 
and  got  in,  front  of  the  old  servant,  whose 
<  slow  steps  did   not  suit   my  eagerness. 
I  Nothing  loath  to  be  saved  a  journey  up- 
I  stairs,  Mitcbdl  hobbled  away  to  the  pantry. 
I     Since  Dr.  Ramsay's  death  Miss  Barbara 
I  and  Alice  had  inhabited  the  smaller  drawmg- 
reois,  into  which  I  wsdked  gaily,  expecting 
to  find  thera  there.    It  was  empty  and  dark, 
however,  and  I  turned  to  go  down-stairs 
again  to  the  library,  where  I  tbMight  I  should 
most  probably  find  the  innuteB,  tbou^ 
Mitchell  had  said  they  were  to  be  found  in 
the  drawing-room;  but  such  a  mistake  on 
his  part  was  not  to  be  woxtdered  at,  for 
Alice  had  long  since  discovered  him  to  be 
in  his  dotage. 

A  heavy  crimson  curtain  divided  the  small 
from  the  larger  drawing-room,  which  was 
seldom  used ;  but  I  &ncicd  that  I  heard  voices 
there  tonight.  I  recognised  Walter's  ^miliar 
tones,  axid  stood  smiling  with  my  hand  on 
the  curtain  ibr  a  moment.  There  was  Alice's 
voice  too;  it  was  sweet  to  hear  it  after  a 
month's  silence.  I  paused  for  an  instant 
before  I  pushed  aside  the  curtain,  {wunptedy 
I  think,  by  that  remnant  of  boyish  misdiie^ 
the  pleasure  of  giving  a  surprise. 

And  this  was  what  I  heani  as  I  stood  there 
— you  shall  have  every  word  : — "  Do  I  love 
Andrew,  your  brother?  Why,  he's  as  cold 
and  hard  as  granite— not  like  my  Walter." 
And  there  foUowed  a  low,  murmuring  sound 
of  caresses. 

I  listened  no  more.  Hardly  knowing  what 
I  did,  I  turned  and  crept  away  down-stairs, 
reehi^  down  those  &zniliar  steps  into  the 
street  drunken,  though  not  from  wine,  but 
with  the  anguish  of  despair. 

It  was  an  evening  nte  in  sprii^.  The 
lamps  were  newly  tit  along  the  str^t,  and 
their  glare  mingling  with  the  scarcely  fiuled 
daylight  made  a  concealing  haze,  which  threw 
its  mantle  over  the  outcast  man.  Kind 
mother  Nature  had  not  forsaken  me,  I  felt 
gratefully,  as  I  crept  along  the  familiar  streets 
with  as  great  fear  of  recognition  as  if  1  had 
the  price  of  blood  on  my  head,  and  felt  at 


last  the  cool  sea-breeze  faa  my  fev«red 
brow.  I  had  reached  the  beach,  and  paused 
in  my  flight  only  when  I  stood  on  the  white 
line  that  divided  it  from  the  waves.  The 
moon  was  up  now,  and  shimmered  on  the 
level  sands,  which  rose  into  undulating  downs, 
with  sharp  ridges  that  gleamed  aloug  the 
coast  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Not 
since  that  November  night  years  before  had 
I  seen  those  sands  lying  in  the  clear  chilly 
moouligbt,  and  past  memories  came  crowd- 
ing up  to  heighten  the  present  pain.  These 
cold  sandy  ridges  seemed  as  if  tiiey  were  des- 
tined to  be  for  me  a  kind  of  temple  for 
sacri&ce — a  Mount  Moriab,  whither  I  was 
summoned  to  come  and  lay  down  one  ^ei  , 
another  the  precious  things  that  were  107 
very  own. 

Was  it  for  such  an  ending  as  this  that  I  had 
given  up  to  Walter  my  bard -earned  right  to 
all  that  now  gave  him  the  power  to  win  a 
woman's  heart,  and  that  woman  iny  betrothedP 
Oh,  maddening  thought  I    People  talked  of  | 
broken  hearts—- why  did  mine  not  break  now?  : 
why  should  it  go  on  beating  any  more?  I 
askied  myself  as  I  'looked  hua^y  at  the 
white  waves  curling  at  my  feet,  and  out  on 
the  deep  rolling  waters  of  the  cold  North  Sea. 
Could  I  not  find  rest  there  ? — lawful  rest  for 
a  fate  such  as  mine?   Might  not  tJiie  poor  , 
broken  spirit  return  to  Him  who  gave  it  I 
through  tho^e  waves  that  seemed  like  friendly  | 
beckoning  arms  the  longer  I  stood  gazing  at  I 
them  ?  I 

O  God,  who  stillest  the  ra^g  of  the  [ 
waters,  I  thank  thee  that  Thou  didst  still  the  | 
storm  that  surged  in  my  poor  heatt  that  mght, 
that  Thou  didst  free  me  from  the  wild 
temptation  by  saying  to  ma  in  words  which 
I  could  hear  even  in  that  forlorn  hour,  "  I 
hare  made,  and  I  will  bear."  . 

CHAPTER  VI. 

"  Some  lives  are  like  sooatas,  &ts  saddest,  tlonest  part  i>  ' 
in  the  middle."  | 

The  wild  m^tal  conflict  raged  all  ni^  3s 
I  wandered  along  the  beach.   When  morning  I 
dawned  I  found  myself -far  from  the  familiar 
sands,  though  still  near  the  sea.  I  had  aaaytA  ' 
into  iite  pier  of  a  little  port,  from  which  trad- ' 
ing-veasels  made  E^rt  coosdng  journeys  vith 
their  various  cargoes.     Hanging  Isdessly 
about,  I  watched  a  little  brig  whidi  had  just 
been  laden,  and  was  ready  to  set  sail 

The  crew  were  busy  with  dieir  early  work ; 
and  as  I  listened  to  their  cheery  laughta  and 
felt  the  dewy  morning  air  on  my  hot  cheek, 
there  crept  sdready  into  my  heart  a  feeling  of 
thankfulness  that  I  was  still  in  God's  sweet 
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worid  where  dajr  follovn  darknesSj  and  God 
is  the  hoTd  of  both. 

Then  suddenly  I  remembered  tlut  I  must 
g<t  on  somewhere — anywhere.  I  rose  from 
my  seat  on  the  coH  of  ropeTtHtere  I  had  been 
seated  as  I  watched  the  brig's  preparations, 
and  looked  wearily  about  to  try  to  discover 
which  of  the  inland  roads  wonld  lead  me 
farthest  firom  familiar  scenes. 

The  skii^>er,  a  hearty-looking  man,  whose 
square  chest  was  broadened  his  thumbs 
stock  in  the  sleeves  of  his  pilot  coat,  stood  on 
dec^  and  between  tbepaoses  of  fais  noisy  com- 
mands given  to  the  ciew,  cast  some  specula- 
tive glances  on  me.  Seeing  probably  that  I 
was  an  aimless  wanderer,  he  came  forward 
and  Wonted  to  me  as  I  was  about  to  move 
away,  "  Like  to  have  a  sail,  ^  ?  Fine  cal- 
ler breeze.  She's  a  tidy  little  brig  as  you 
cotild  wish.  You're  weloHne  to  step  in, 
sir." 

Before  I  knew  it,  I  was  already  on  deck, 
partaking  of  his  kindly  hosjHtality  and  listen- 
ing with  a  mechanical  sort  of  interest  to  his 
nautical  talk. 

Two  days  and  nights  I  speat  with  those 
hesi^  seamen,  so  fuS  of  genial  humanity,  so 
contoUsd  with  ^ir  toilii^  lot  on  the  waters, 
and  so  fearless  fix  the  future.  As  I  watched 
them  at  their  work  on  deck,  pulling  the 
rooj^  ropes  with  cheerful  chorus,  or  draggii^ 
the  bairels  of  cargo,  I  could  not  help  thinking 
of  the  possible  future  of  some  of  those  strong 
sinewy  pairs  of  hands,  of  the  time  when  they 
might  helplessly  "toss  with  tangle  and  with 
sheUfi."  And  this  daily  routine  was  all  the 
life  they  had  ever  known,  all  that  they  would 
ever  know  till  the  starless  night  when  their 
floating  home  might  go  down  among  the 
black  waters.  Would  any  of  tbem  leo^nise 
die  hand  of  a  Mend  when  those  ending  waves 
gathered  them  in  their  embrace,  and  bid  them 
sleep  on  their  bosom,  I  wondered,  glancing 
questioningly  at  the  weather-beaten  faces,  for 
I  longed  for  some  sympathy  in  my  lonely 
sorrow.  Had  any  one  of  them  known  what 
it  was  to  have  all  the  waves  and  billows  of 
trouble  go  over  their  heads,  so  that  the  salt 
sea  waves  became  a  beckoning  •temptatitm— 
a  sweeter  rest  than  any  pillow  in  the  world  t 
I  thought  not ;  for  the  poet  says  truly, — 

"  No  foul  ID  which  is  healthful  breath 
Hath  ever  truly  longed  for  daoth." 

At  length  we  reached  the  port  vdiere  the 
br^  had  to  deposit  her  cargo.  Then  I  took 
farewell  of  the  friendly  skif^,  feeling  a  fresh 
link  to  the  world  as  I  felt  the  hearty  clasp  of 
the  weaUierbeaten  hand,  and  met  ^  kindly 


glance  of  the  deep  bhxe  sailor  eyes.  I  ahnost 
fancied  I  could  detect  a  pitiful  light  in  them 
as  he  checked  my  thanks  and  bade  me  good- 
bye as  if  he  fathomed  somewhat  of  my  trouble. 
God  bless  him  for  his  kindly  human  heart, 
and  if  he  has  left  the  uramdering  ocean,  may 
it  be  to  rest  in  the  light  of  the  jasper  sea 
above! 

After  leaving  the  brig,  I  wandered  inland, 
away  from  the  tempting  sea,  amcmg  pleasant 
meadows  withtrickUngl»'ookswindingtlLrough 
'them,  woods  bursting  into  'green,  scattered 
grey  homesteads  and  quiet  little  hamlets.  On 
I  went  through  one  long  spring  day  in  a  sc»t 
of  waking  dream,  not  knowing  or  caring 
whither.  When  night  CMne  I  found  myself 
at  the  outskirts  of  a  little  village.  I  sat 
watching  the  sun  as  it  sank  peacefiUly  behind 
a  darkening  mountain,  and  then  for  the  frrst 
time  during  these  terrible  days  a  sense  of 
weariness  stole  over  me,  and  I  longed  for 
sleep.  Glancing  across  the  mossy  dyke  on 
which  I  had  seated  myself,  X  saw  a  pleasant 
half-cut  field  of  hay,  so  I  jumped  the  wall, 
and  stretdiittg  my  weary  limbs  among  the 
sweet-scented  hay,  I  veiy  soon  fell  into  the 
heavy  sleep  of  amrow. 
-  The  sun  was  high  next  morning,  and  the 
larks  had  left  me  hours  ago,  the  sleeping 
occupant  of  their  usual  quarters,  to  perform 
their  daily  duty,  when  I  was  at  last  awoke  by 
a  rustling  sound  among  the  hay,  and  looking 
up,  I  saw  a  kindly  face  peering  rather  curi- 
ously at  me.  "  Well,  my  friend,"  a  pleasant 
voice  said,  "  since  you  were  so  near,  I  think 
you  might  have  tried  whether  the  manse 
guest-chamber  was  not  a  more  comfortable 
sleepily  abode  than  our  hayfield." 

I  sat  rubbing  my  eyes,  and  trying  to  recall 
my  scattered  senses,  and  to  rememba*  how  I 
had  come  tber&  Presently  I  rose,  and  Stak- 
ing off  the  stalksof  hay  that  bung  on  my  coat, 
I  began  to  mumble  an  apol(^  as  I  moved 
away.  "  No  need  for  any  apology.  I'm  only 
sorry  that  you  have  not  had  a  more  comfort- 
able bed,"  continued  the  minister,  for  such 
he  evidently  was ;  and,  as  I  looked  at  him 
I  thought  I  had  never  seen  a  face  in  which 
serenity  and  geniality  were  so  beautifully 
blended. 

*'  Sic  saftness  I "  broke  in  another  voice 
from  behind.  **  Til  say  the  hayfield  is  at  the 
service  o'  ony  vaggruit,  aad  Lucie's  break- 
fast for  the  neist  twa  moxnin's  &irly  clappit 
doun." 

The  speaker  was  evidently  the  "  minister's 
man."  He  stood  scowling,  with  his  scythe  in 
his  hand,  resolved  that  I  should  not 
without  some  rebuke,  siSd^'B^^lt^ 
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not  administer  it.  "  Ye  may  thank  yer  stars 
that  ye  werna  cutit  in  twa  bits  wi'  this  scythe. 
Wha  wad  hae  thocht  o'  fin'in'  a  chiel  wi' 
dacent  clathes  on  his  back  in  siccan  a  place ; 
and  then  to  be  spoken  til  that  saft  like,  jist 
as  gin  he  had  been  sleepin'  intil  his  ain  bed  ?" 
snorted  the  minister's  man. 

"  Come,  Sandy,  your  rheumatism  is  surely 
extra  bad  this  morning,  since  your  temper  is 
so  short,"  said  the  minister  in  a  soothing 
tone ;  and  then  turning  to  me  he  continued 
courteously,  "  Will  you  not  come  and  have 
breakfast  with  us  before  you  go  7  I'm  sure 
Mrs.  Ericson  will  be  glad  to  see  you.  I 
presume  jrou  are  a  stranger  to  these  northern 
latitudes,  or  you  would  not  have  been  so 
foolish  as  to  risk  your  life  by  sleeping  out  of 
doors  at  this  season,"  he  continued,  as  he  led 
the  way  through  the  farm-steading  to  a  little 
rustic  gate  which  opened  into  the  garden. 

Many  a  time  since  then  I  have  crossed  the 
threshold  of  the  hospitable  manse  of  Norton, 
finding  always  a  warm  welome  there;  but 
never  can  I  forget  the  sense  t)£  shelter  and 
refuge  I  felt  on  that  morning  when  I  saw 
it  fi^t  Standing  in  the  pretty  trellised  porch, 
interlaced  with  sweet-scented  dimbing  plants, 
I  looked  across  the  pleasant  terraced  lawn,  - 
sheltered  by  beldngs  of  leafy  trees  from 
the  dusty  highway,  and  fragrant  with  newly 
flowered  lilac  and  labumam.  On  one  side  a 
path  wound  through  the  shrubbery  which  led 
to  the  little  church,  peeping  from  its  bower 
of  green;  to  the  left,  stretched  the  fields  of 
the  glebe,  lying  in  the  bright  morning  sun- 
shine. From  the  cosy  seat  in  the  porch  you 
can  hear  the  ripple  of  the  river  as  it  winds 
between  its  pleasantgreen  haughs  fi:x}m  wilder 
haunts  in  the  glen  on  its  way  to  the  sea.  And 
through  the  trees  you  can  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  old  white  bridge,  with  its  black  piers, 
fixed  in  a  sunshiny  jntch  of  shingle,  where 
the  village  children  love  to  play.  Round  it 
cluster  the  dwellings  of  the  tittle  hamlet,  of 
which  our  school -house  is  one.  Over  the 
slope  of  the  nearest  hill  a  few  scattered  cot- 
tages are  studded  among  the  heather ;  while 
beyond,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  blue, 
clustering  mountains  stand  rotmd,  as  ^  they 
were  protecting  this  fiiir  valley  with  a  shelter- 
ing love. 

It  was  many  weeks  befwe  I  looked  on  this 
scene  again  after  that  morning.  The  darkened 
guest-chamber  was  my  home  for  long  days 
and  fights,  as  I  lay  all  unconscious,  hovering 
at  those  gates  which  I  had  been  longing  to 
enter.  It  was  those  kindly  stranger  hands 
that  nursed  me,  on  whose  care  my  only  claim 
was  that  I  had  been  found  trespassing  on 


their  grounds,  I  remarked  to  the  ministn,  u  i 
I  leant  on  his  'aim,  and  sauntered  with  him  : 
along  the  sunny  terrace  in  fi'ont  of  the  manse,  ; 
after  I  was  well  enough  to  creep  about  again. 

"  Nay,  my  fri«id,"  Mr.  Ericson  refSied, 
"  there  was  a  claim.    You  were  a  stranger,  1 
and  we  took  you  in.   And  you  know  the  < 
kind  of  visitor  people  sometmies  entertain  ' 
unawares,  Mr.  Black,"  he  added  in  a  playful 
tone.    It  makes  me  blush  for  shame  even 
now,  when  I  hear  him  call  me  by  that  false  ; 
'name,  which,  in  my  bitterness,  I  gave  him  as  I 
mine  on  that  morning  when  I  took  my  place 
at  his  table.  I  hear  it  but  seldom  now,  how- 
ever. The  minister  and  his  wife  have  called 
me  Andrew  for  the  last  twen^  3reai8. 

As  we  walked  up  and  down  die  terrace 
Mr.  Ericson  told  me  of  an  event  which  had  I 
happened  in  the  little  village  when  I  lay  in 
my  delirium.  The  schoolmaster  of  the  parish 
had  died  suddenly,  while  he  was  teaching  his 
class,  going  from  his  long-occupied  desk  in 
the  sdiool-house  to  that  school  to  whidi  the 
Master  calls  tus  scholars  when  tiiey  have 
learnt  his  lessons  here.  '  i 

He  was  mourned  over  by  a  generation  of ' 
peasant  lads  whom  he  had  t^^t  Some 
of  them  had  left  thdr  mountain-girt  valley, 
and  were  reaping  the  finiit  of  many  lessons 
learnt  from  uie  schoolmaster  which  boob 
alone  could  never  have  taught.  Some  had 
been  helped  by  the  painstaking  efforts  of  this 
humble  scholar  to  h^l^  schohuships  than 
he  had  ever  sought  for  himself.  There  ms 
not  a  home  in  all  the  glen  that  did  not  miss 
him,  no  father  among  his  boys,  who  did  not 
shake  his  head  and  say  they  would  never  see  1 
"  his  like  "  again. 

As  I  lay  that  afternoon,  resting  in  the 
pleasant,  book-lined  little  study,  widi  sweet  I 
scents  from  the  garden  stealing  m  at  the  open  i 
window,  a  sadden  thought  crossed  my  nuod. 
Could  I  not  take  the  post  which  had  become 
thus  vacant  ?   I  should  do  my  best  to  follow 
in  the  footst^  of  the  1:  mented  schoolmaster, 
and  the  work  would  be  a  strange  return  to 
the  loves  of  my  youth.    It  was  necessary  that  1 
I  should  at  once  earn  a  living  somehow,  see-  ' 
ing  that  the  clothes  which  were  on  my  back 
and  the  money  that  chanced  to  be  in  my 
pocket-book,  with  the  Moorish  jewels  I  had 
meant  for  Alice,  was  all  that  I  possessed. 

It  was  a  satisfaction  to  think  that  Uocle 
Robert  would  find  his  business  books  in 
good  order,  and  the  coal  agency  coold 
easily  find  another  agent,  though  my  unde 
would  be  considerably  disturbed  by  my  sud- 
den disappearance.  It  was  wi^i^^^^^^J 
feeling  of  affection  tha()]btliEt»4ffa»  kjihfcm^  > 
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money-loving  relarive,  who,  after  all,  had,  as 
far  as  his  nature  went,  been  true  to  me. 

The  old  housekeeper  and  Mitchell  might 
possibly  be  able  to  disclose  enough  to  ac- 
count sufficiently  for  my  disappearance  to 
Walter  and  Alice,  and  I  should  be  safely 
buried  here  in  remote  Norton.  But  would 
the  minister  be  willing  to  intrust  the  care  of 
his  parish-school  to  an  unknown  wajrfarer,  I 


wondered, — to  one  who  could  bring  no  certi- 
ficates of  character,  could  not  even  venture 
to  reveal  his  name. 

Hitherto  Mr.  Ericson  had  treated  me  with 
that  generous  courtesy  which  asks  no  ques- 
tions, however  freely  it  may  bestow  confi- 
dences; but  I  felt  sure  that  the  minister 
would  like  to  know  a  little  of  the  history  of 
this  mysterious  stranger  whom  he  had  nursed 


so  tenderly.  To  tell  him  all,  or  indeed  any- 
thing, I  felt  in  that  stinging  freshness  of  pain 
to  be  impossible.  I  could  only  throw  my- 
self on  his  continued  confidence,  and  ask  to 
be  allowed  to  prove  myself  worthy  of  it 

Just  as  these  thoughts  were  passing  through 
my  mind,  the  minister  appeared  at  the  open 
window.  The  kindly  face,  that  beamed  from 
underneath  the  broad-brimmed  garden  hat 


seemed  to  invite  the  utmost  confidence,  and 
leaning  on  the  window-sill  among  the  roses 
and  honeysuckle,  I  made  my  request. 

Before  many  weeks  had  passed,  I  took  up 
my  abode  in  the  school-house,  as  the  new 
teacher.  Twenty  years  have  come  and  gone 
since  then,  children  have  grown  to  men,  grey 
hairs  have  whitened  for  the  grave,  young 
faces  have  grown  worn  and  wrinkled  widi 
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suffering  and  sorrow,  and,  alas  I  sometiiiies 
sin.  Many  a  change  has  gone  on  around  me, 
but  I  am  schoolmaster  of  Nortoa  still. 

Since  I  watched  the  sua  go  down  briiind 
the  EBOuntuns  which  encompaES  our  little 
valley,  on  that  first  "  dork  day  of  nothing- 
ness,,'' I  have  never  seen  it  set  anywhere  else. 
Othws  have  come  and  gone,  some  taking 
i  farewell  oi  thdr  barren  heath  to  seek  richer 
homes,  others  only  going  for  a  short  flight 
into  the  world  beyond  their  mountains,  and 
coming  back  again  to  tell  what  they  had  seen 
.  and  heard  there.  But  people  say  that  the 
"  maister "  never  takes  a  holiday^  and  ttiey 
sometimes  wonder  why.  Yet  the  "maister  " 
has  his  holiday,  if  they  only  knew  it.  Often 
when  the  work  of  the  day  is  done,  I  wander 
forth  with  my  dog,  Treu,  and  cUndung  the 
hill  behind  the  vilk^e,  I  stuid  .aod  look 
across  to  the  great  plain  wiuch  sfx^dies 
away  till  it  merges  ioto  the  oceoa. 

This  gliiiq>se  of  the  blue  sea^  the  only  one 
which  can  be  had  firon  the  gitn,  has  a  great 
fasdnation*  fot  me.  Many  ao  eveuag  Ttcv 
and  I  lie  among  the  heather,  watching  its 
changing  lights.  It  looks  serene  and  bkie, 
often  from  our  distant  mtiag-place,  but  I 
know  that  hills  of  foam  wauf  be  rolling;,  ener 
it  somewhere,  and  wild^wKtds  soughing  at 
its  lonely  caves.  I  ofQis  t&ink,  as  I  gaze 
across  to  the  horizon  linc^  tiat  the  bl«e-gNtf 
haze  which  our  inland  dbUnce  throwft^orer 
the  wild  roDing  watos  i»  a  fitting  emblem  of 
the  softeningralwhkKtiiMtliasdniwnacroaB 
a  once  tempestaosa  soncm 

This  exiled  life  oC  nme  has  not  been 
lacking  in  sweet  huans  hstesests.  Many  a 
curly-headed  lad  I  faa-nr.  mtcfax^  aor  a  gar- 
dener nurses  his  teod^  I^ait,  tendns  his 
earliest  mental  bloss<naBigs>  tffl  ducrfiteea  06 
learning  strengthened  ami  ^pead»  aad  titer 
eager  boy  merged  into  the  earnest  student 
And  once,  with  mingled  feelings,  I  sent  such 
a  one  forth  from  his  home  in  the  glen  to  take 
his  place  axncmg  those  stately  colleges  and 
grey  cloisters  which  I  had  once  beheld,  as 
Moses  from  Momit  Pisgah,  that  "  land  which 
he  might  not  go  up  to  possess."  And  could 
any  heart  get  hard  or  bitter  with  even  the 
darkest  memories  in  its  dosed  chambers 
under  such  sunny  influences  as  those  of  the 
manse  parlour?  The  never-failmg  warm 
welcome,  and  pleasant,  genial  talk  of  the 
cheery  hostess,  have  often  chased  away  the 
creeping  gloom  that  otherwise  might  have 
settled  on  the  heart  and  brain  of  the  solitary 
schoolmaster.  Through  these  long  years  of 
famine  theirs  have  been  the  prophet's  fingers, 
which  have  fed  my  cruse  of  human  happi- 


ness, so  that  it  has  not  failed.  "  The  stealtiiiy 
day  by  day  which  turns  men's  hair  to  grey," 
has  certainly  told  on  Mr.  and  Mrs^  Ericsw 
sin  ce  we  first  met  We  are  getting  old  peo^ 
now,  but  our  friendship  is  still  youi^  in  its 
freshness  and  chann.  The  pleasant  threads 
of  daily  iutercomse  have  never  been  slackened 
since  they  were  so  strangdy  interwoven  in 
the  days  when  they  {^ve  such  gracious  kindly 
shelter  to  **  that  trespassin'  duel,"  as  Sandy 
designated  me  for  many  a  day. 

Indeed  I  could  hardly  have  fpund  time  to 
write  this  chronicle,  which  has  been  my  even- 
ing work  for  a  week,  had  not  the  manse  folks 
been  absent  on  their  yearly  holiday.  They 
WCK  more  urgent  than  ever  before,  I  thinl^ 
that  1  should  accompany  them,  and  offered 
to  eoEttnd  their  holiday  beyond  the  quiet 
watering-place,  where  they  generally  went  to 
visit  oatL  of  the  world's  capitals,  if  I  would 
fant  joia  dNML  Bat  I  would  not  be  persuaded 
to  tttmi  th*  achool-4iou8e.   I  shall  see  no 
dty  tffl  t  bdnld  that  New  Jerusalem,  where  1 
Che  "  fvgraiK  thkqgs  shall  have  pasted  away,"  I 
and  t^Mte.  my  Alic^  that  love  ^  mine,  "  wiU  ' 
tad^  atond  up  te  ttate  in  heaven." 

*  4t  «  *  « 

Here  tfiw  sefatalmaater's  chronide  seems 
to  havcbeen  inttaruptnl^  and  we  do  not  find 
any  trace  of  its  beijg^afienicaids  resumed.  * 

To  readers  who  iHatt.  so  far  followed  the 
stary  of  Andrew  Gtay^       I  shall  be  glad  , 
to  share  some  fuller  iafonaation  which  came  to 
naa-stEMigely  enough  >  boft-which  may  accouat 
fix  Aft  Hofinished  state  of  the  manuscript.  | 

As-  tike  schoolmasttt-  sat  writing  those  last 
paq^  at:  the  lozenge^aned  window  of  the 
adaooUKMEe  parlour,  a  menage  was  brought 
to  him  from  the  maase  to  say  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs*  Kdcson  had  retoowd  bone,  xad  hoped 
to  see  Mr:  Black.at  tea  as  usoaL 

"  Hoa^  mairtw,  yell  psA  baste  ye  and 
gang,'^  the  landlady  aMed  as  she  conveyed 
the  message.  "Ite  that  glad  the  manse 
folks  is  hame.  T^ve  jist  been  blinterin'  ova 
that  puckle  papers,  til  ye're  mair  like  a  ghaist 
than  onythin^  mortal." 

The  "maister"  lodted  up  widi  dreamy 
e]res,  possessed  by  the  thoughts  which  he  had 
been  transcribing.  But  to  hear  that  the  ^ 
minister  and  his  wife  had  letumed  home  was 
delightfiil  and  unexpected  newB>  for  they  had 
not  been  expected  for  another  fortnight  He 
rose  quickly,  and,  folding  away  his  papers,  he 
divested  himself  of  his  old  school-house  coat, 
ajid  redothing  himself  in  the  Norton  tailoi^s 
latest  novelty  of  three  years  ago,  he  crossed 
the  village  green,  in  the  direction  of  the 
terraced  garden,  followed  )^V[;^|^^|^Treu. 
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The7  Mtered  the  nunse  gnmnds  by  the 
chuvcfa  gate,  which  the  sehoofanastvr  tutoally 
did,  being  fond  of  the  shady  walk  which  led 
from  the  cfauich  trough  the  manse  garden. 
Indeed,  it  was  such  a  fiivouxite  haunt  of  his 
that  the  minister  had  long  since  called  it 
"Andrew's  cteister,"  md  at  one  end  there 
was  a  rustic  suHoner-hoase,  which  he  laugh- 
ingly caUed  his  "cell,"  and  a  very  pleasant 
retreat  it  had  often  proved  during  ■past  years 
for  the  scho<^Hiaster. 

He  was  waking  slowly  along  this  waHc,  has 
haa^  crossed  behind,  his  he^  bent  slightly 
f<Krward,  and  his  eyes  fiiced  on  the  ground, 
1  when  a  rustlu^  sound  among  Ae  busies 
j  whkh  fringed  ^  walk  caused  him  to  look 
vp.  A  lady  was  coming  towards  hua  through 
the  gteen  arched  boughs.  Thiakmg  she  was 
Mrs.  J^cson,  the  s<£oolmacter  btsnied  for- 
waid  to  meet  her;  but  another  glance  suftced 
to  show  him'  his  mistake.  **  A  lady  visitor," 
he  muttered  impatiently,  and  looKcd  round 
to  see  if  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  make 
his  escape,  f<x  the  schoolmaster  was  not  a 
"  ladies'  man,"  by  any  racans,  as  Mrs.  Ericson 
often  remarked,  though  he  and  she  woe  great 
friends. 

As  the  figure  drew  nearer  it  seemed  so 
slight  and  graceful  that  he  felt  amuaed  to 
have  mistaken  the  •stzai^'er  tor  his  matronly 
friend.  *'Ah,  some  poor  soul  in  tniiUe, 
and  these  good  Samaritans  have  takta  her 
just  as  they  took  me,"  he  Cboi^t,  glanc- 
ing at  the  black  dress  and  heavy  mounting 
veil  which  covered  the  face  of  the  stranger, 
as  he  stood  on  the  turf  at  the  side  of  the 
path  to  allow  her  to  pass. 

Jmt  at  &at  moment  Treu .  came  nmniog 
up-.  His  master  lifted  a  threatening  finger, 
for  he  knew  that  the  dog  distrusted  strangers, 
aad  not  unfreqaently  made  no  concealment 
of  his  disUke;  butTreu's  admirers  held  that  his 
a^jessions  were  always  made  in  his  master's 
fancied  defence,  to  whom  he  was  devoted. 
He  accompanied  him  whoever  he  went, 
canying  some  of  his  beloi^ings  in  his  month, 
and  wkwn  no  detached  article  was  procurable, 
he  walked  beside,  holding  an  end  of  his 
master's  coat.  The  bystander,  who  put  me 
in  possession  of  these  facts,  knew  Treu  well, 
and  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  see  him  go 
quietly  towards  the  stranger,  and  with  a  low 
whine  look  up  in  her  face,  gathwing  the  end 
of  her  long  black  mantle  in  his  mouth,  a 
token  of  regard  which  had  lutherto  been 
reserved  for  his  master  alone. 

I  believe  the  schoolmaster  did  not  notice 
the  strange  coincidence  then,  though  it  was 
aiterwaxds  remembered  by  him.   His  atten- 


tion was  at  the  moment  arrested  by  a  quick 
gesture  from  the  veikd  lady  as  he  stood  on 
the  side  border  of  tm^  with  his  arms  still 
crossed  behind. 

Suddenly  two  fiuttenng  hands  emerged 
from  the  black  drapoies^  the  veil  was  thrown 
back,  and,  with  a  wail  that  re-echoed  through 
the  green  cloister,  Alice  Ramsay  stretched 
out  her  hands,  crying,  *'  Andrew  !  don't  you 
know  me?  Oh,  Andrew,  why  Sd  you  go 
away?" 

I  am  told  that  the  schoolmaster  stood  for 
a  moment  with  his  arms  still  clasped  behind, 
mute  as  a  statue.  At  last  the  white  hps 
moved,  and  a  voice  that  sounded  &r  away 
and  hoDow,  said,  I  know  you,  AUce  Ram- 
say—why did  jum  go  away  ?"  He  paused 
for  a  moment,  and  then  he  raised  his  voice 
slightly  as  be  asked,  **  Where  is  your  husband 
— ^ray  brother  Walter — tell  me  where  is  he  ?" 
and  there  was  agoi^in  his  toaeas  he  glanced 
at  the  black  garments. 

"Walter — my  husband — what  do  you 
mean?"  faltered  Alice,  looking  bewildered. 
"  Why,  he  has  been  my  cousin  Conny's  hus- 
band for  twenty  years." 

"  Oh,  Andrew,  why  did  you  go  away  ?  "  the 
voice  again  wailed  out,  and  tWo  trembling 
hands  were  laid  helplessly  on  the  school- 
master's coat ;  tot  his  arms  were  still  cla^d 
behind  as  if  riveted  with  irons.  But  now,  his 
still,  woTD  bee  began,  to  move  convulsively, 
a  glad  light  came  into  his  eyes,  and  the  speU- 
bound  lunds  were  loosoMd  at  last,  to  cla^ 
those  oi  his  long-lost  love. 

About  an  hour  afterwards,  the  minister 
happened  to  pass  along  the  green  cloistered 
walk  on  his  way  to  the  weekly  prayer-meeting; 
fw  which  he  bad  been  kept  almost  hue  by 
the  non-appearance  of  two  guests,  who  were 
expected  to  tea  at  die  manse.  Before  going 
down  the  short  flight  of  steps  which  led  from 
the  garden  to  the  church  precincts,  he  looked 
into  die  summer-house  where  he  heard  voices. 
"Can^  trespassing  again,  Andrew  !--but 
this  is  a  wiser  place  t^m  the  hayfield  in  a 
frosty  morning-— and  you  have  got  a  compa- 
nion, and  seem  in  slightly  better  spirits,"  he 
said,  smiling  to  the  occupants,  and  thoi  he 
turned  down  the  Uttle  steps,  and  passing  into 
church  he  called  his  peasant  flock  to  give 
thanks  to  God  ^ose  mejcy  endureth  for 
ever.. 

Mr.  EricsoD,  that  evenii^,  listened  to  the 
strange  story  in  full,  which  had  blighted  two 
lives  for  so  many  years. 

The  restless  air  which  Andrew  noticed  in 
Walter  was  owing  to  inward  strug^l^  which  . 
the  young  Cambridge  5fl|?ns^fe^Vg<^^g  IC 
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going.  His  fellowship  had  been  won  indeed ; 
but  it  had  come  to  him  with  its  radiance 
vanished,  for  was  not  Constance  Gordon  more 
to  him  than  any  fellowship  in  the  world  ? 
They  met  at  cWlmdge,  and  had  been 
engaged  to  eadi  other  for  several  months ; 
but  Walter  fearing  that  his  brother  wonld  be 

;  shocked  at  the  unwisdom  of  this  step,  con- 
cealed it  from  him. 

Alice  Ramsay  had  little  intercourse  with 
her  cousin  after  their  school  days  were  past, 

'  and,  indeed,  they  had  never  been  very  close 
friends.  The  cousins  were  very  unlike  each 
other  in  character  as  well  as  in  outward  ap- 
pearance, except  in  their  tones  of  voice,  which 

I  had  a  wonderful  similarity,  and  if  they  hap- 
pened to  live  together  for  any  length  of  time 
their  tones  became  almost  identical.  Andrew 
Gray  noticed  this  similarity  of  tones  the  only 
time  that  he  had  seen  the  cousins  togeth^,  as 
he  records  in  his  chronicle. 

On  the  day  after  Andrew  left  for  Spain, 
Alice  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  get  a  letter 
from  her  cousin  announcing  a  visit,  and  still 
more  surprised  to  hear  from  her,  on  the  even- 
ing of  her  arrival,  that  she  was  engaged  to 
Walter  Gray,  who  was  now  living  at  Aragon 
Villa. '  He  hid  written  saying  that  he  was 
resolved  to  throw  up  his  fellowship  with- 
out consulting  his  brother,  whom  he  felt  sure, 
from  the  conversation  they  had  on  the  even- 
ing of  his  arrival,  would  bitterlj^  oppose  the 
step.  He  finished  up  by  suggesting  that  they 
should  go  to  the  colonies  and  seek  their  for- 
tunes tc^etfaer  there.  And  Couny  declared  her- 
self ready  to  go  to  the  eads  of  die  earth  for  his 
sake,  as  she  sat  talkii^  over  tiie  fire  with 
Alice  on  the  night  of  her  arxivaL  In  fact,  she 
had  hurried  off  to  tell  her  all  about  it,  she  said, 
it  was  so  difficult  to  put  things  in  writing.  It 
was  very  eWdent,  too,  that  the  hasty  journey 
had  been  taken  that  she  might  keep  a  tryst 
with  the  guest  at  Aragon  Villa,  though  Alice 
was  urgently  requested  not  to  divulge  the  fact 
to  the  absent  host  in  any  of  her  frequent 
letters ;  a  request  with  which  she  had  com- 
plied, thinking  it  harmless  enouj^,  since  on 
his  return  Andrew  was  to  be  told  everything, 
and  reintroduced  to  Constance  Gordon  as 
his  future  sister-in-law.  And  we  know  the 
rest. 

Neither  Mitchell,  nor  the  old  housekeeper 
at  Aragon  Villa,  gave  any  clue  regarding  the 
mysterious  disappearance.  Before  any  one 
began  to  get  anxious,  the  old  man  had  evif 
dentty  forgotten  the  fact  that  he  had  admitted 
Mr.  Gray  on  that  particular  evening.  And 
Tibbie,  with  a  warped  idea  of  faithfulness  to 
her  master,seemed  carefully  to  have  concealed 


every  trace  of  his  having  unexpectedly  re- 
turned, and  she  died  shortly  afterwards  with 
the  secret  undivu^ed. 

Long,  and  eagerly  did  Walter  search  for 
the  missing  brother  among  the  mines  of  Spain 
and  Forto^ial,  and  almost  all  ova-  Europe, 
his  uncle  Robert's  purse  proving  an  uD&ihng 
soiurce  of  supply  for  the  expenses  of  the  search 
But  he  never  stumbled  on  the  quiet  nook,  not 
a  hundred  miles  distant  from  their  native 
town,  where  the  village  schoolmaster  foUowed 
his  daily  routine  for  twenty  years. 

Walter  returned  from  his  unsuccessful 
search  with  lines  of  sorrow  on  his  face  to , 
marry  Constance  Gordon,  and  make  his  | 
breful  as  he  best  could ;  for  his  uncle  Robert 
would  have  none  of  him  for  a  partner.  And, 
when  the  old  man  died,  a  few  years  later,  he 
left  his  large  fortune  to  a  public  charity,  with 
a  clause  in  his  will  that  m  the  event  of  his 
nephew  Andrew  being  found,  it  was  to  be 
transferred  to  him.  The  cbxdty  board  felt 
their  bequest  pretty  secure,  and  in  this  they 
shared  the  opinion  of  people  generally. 
"  Aunt  Bab"  died  a  year  after  Andrew  Gra/s 
mysterious  disappearance.  She  lived  long 
enough,  however,  to  change  her  mind  regard- 
ing the  destination  of  her  money,  which  her 
brother  had  looked  upon  as  tmalterable.  Her 
niece  became  her  sole  heir. 

So  Alice  vss  left  at  one-and-twenty  rich, 
beautifiil,  and  free ;  with  a  sad  little  romancein 
theback-groimd,  to  be  sure,  her  interested  drcle 
of  ftiends  allowed ;  but,  after  all,  only  a  pass- 
ing episode  vhidk  ought  to  be,  by  any  well- 
r^ulated  feminine  mind>  quickly  foigotteo,  | 
they  also  dedded.   An  undesirable  con- 
nection firom  the  first,  and  the  mystery  which  \ 
had  gathered  round  it,  made  it  more  to  be  | 
regretted  than  ever  that  Dr.  Ramsay  had  | 
consented  to  such  an  engagement.   The  { 
xmfortunate  young  man  had  doubtless  come  | 
to  some  terrible,  untimely  end.    Or  it  was  { 
certain  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  flee  , 
the  country  on  account  of  some  undiscovered 
misdeed;  the  latter  theory  being  generally 
adopted  by  interested  Mends  when  they  dis- 
cussed the  matter  over  friendly  cups  of  tea, 
with  ejaculations  of  satisfaction  that  the 
doctor's  niece  had  not  fallen  a  victim  to  such 
as  he.    And  after  a  time  mothers  began  to  | 
suggest  to  their  sons  that  Miss  Ramsay  was  i 
free,  as  well  as  rich  and  fair.    But  it  soon  I 
became  understood  that,  although  in  Alice's 
heart  there  was  many  a  guest-chamber  open 
to  warm  and  loyal  friendship,  there  was  one 
door  which  had  once  opened  to  admit  a  life- 
long love,  and  that  chamber  was  still  filled, 
though  it  was  only  by  a^^f^^ggy^  ^Oftcn,  as 
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the  years  went  on,  it  seemed  almost  certain 
to  hex  that  Andrew  Gray  could  be  no  longer 
in  any  part  of  God's  wodd ;  but  whether  or 
not,  she  would  be  faithful. 

Mrs.  Ericson  met  Alice  Ramsay  at  a  sea- 
side village,  where  she  had  established  a 
Home  for  sick  needlewomen.  Here  she  lived 
to  welcome  weary  women,  and  often  to  send 
them  away  refreshed  as  if  from  the  House 
Beautiful. 

During  the  pleasant  autumn  evenings, 
when  the  minister's  wife  and  Alice  made 
friends,  as  they  strolled  on  the  beach  together, 
the  Norton  village  circle  naturally  beaune  a 
frequent  topic  witii  Mrs.  Ericson.  Hie 
schoolmaster,  naturally,  also  figured  in  these 
chronicles,  and  at  last,  through  many  alter- 
nations of  hope  and  doubt,  Alice  became 
convinced  that  the  mysterious  village  teacher 
was  none  other  than  Andrew  Gray.  In  her 
wild  dawn  of  new  hope,  she  told  her  story  to 
kindlyold Mrs. Ericson.  Soitcametopassthat 
Andrew  Gray  met  Ahce  on  that  autumn  even- 
ing among  the  green  cloisters  of  the  manse. 

I  have  also  heard  from  authentic  sources 
that  on  the  20th  of  September,  18 — ,  there 
was  a  great  stir  in  the  quiet  little  village  of 
Norton,  because  of  a  "  gran*  weddin* "  up  at 
the  manse.  The  event  seemed  to  have  a 
peculiar  interest  for  the  villagers ;  fbr  was  it 
not  the  "  maister's  marriage-day  ?  "  and  had 
be  not  been  seen  often  during  the  "  harvest 
play  "  wandering  about  the  banks  of  the  river 
among  the  yellowing  birch  trees  with  "  a 
stranger  lady  wi'  a  ticht  fit  and  a  winsome 
fece?" 

THE 


And  on  the  evening  before  the  wedding, 
one  of  his  pupils  ran  home  in  great  excite- 
ment to  tell  his  brother,  that  if  he  irould  only 
come  to  the  "  water-side,"  he  would  show  him 
the  "  maister  daunderin'  aboot  wi  a  gran' 
lookin'  man,  and  their  arms  roun'  other, 
just  as  gin  they  were  wee  lad(£es  like 
themsels." 

So  Andrew  Gray  and  Alice  Ramsay  were 
married,  and  the  old  church  bell  gave  forth  a 
merry  peal,  just  as  if  it  had  been  young 
again,  and  not  the  time-worn  thing  that  it 
was.  I  have  heard  that  there  was  much 
clieering,  and  waving  of  hats  and  hands,  as  a 
carriage  drove  throt^  the  village  of  Norton 
that  day  with  a  bridal  pair ;  though  a  stranger 
pedlar  remarked — ^his  wares  having  been 
rather  neglected  that  day  owing  to  the 
counter-excitement — that  they  were  a  "gey 
auld-Hke  twa  to  be  makin*  sic  a  steir 
aboot." 

I  also  know  that  a  fortnight  afler  the  wed- 
ding at  the  manse,  there  were  seen,  among 
the  grey  quadrangles  and  lime  avenues  of 
Cambridge,  a  stooping  man  accompanied 
by  a  graceful-looking  middle-aged  woman, 
with  a  face  that  told  of  strange  lessons  learnt 
in  past  days.  But  whatever  these  inefface- 
able lines  of  sorrow  might  betoken,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  her  present  happiness. 
Her  hands  were  clasped  on  her  husband's 
arm,  and  she  looked  into  his  face  with 
tranquil  gladness  as  he  talked.  For  these 
two  had  lived  to  prove  that  when  hearts  are 
strong,  and  brave,  and  patient,  true  love  is 
long  as  life  itself. 

END. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  DR.  LIVINGSTONE  AND  THE 

ZAMBESI. 


TII. — THE  SHIRE  RIVER  AND  VALLET. 


ON  the  first  Monday  morning  after  leaving 
the  ship,  I  paddled  out  of  the  Zambesi 
into  the  Shire,  the  chief  tributary  of  the  for- 
mer river  during  the  first  three  hundred 
miles  firom  the  sea.  The  difference  between 
the  two  rivers  is  very  marked.  The  Shire 
is  narrow — firom  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  broad — ^with  a  well-defined  chan- 
nd  for  the  first  hundred  miles.  The  Zambesi 
is  bn>ad  and  ramblti^,  varying  from  half  a 
mile  to  a  mile  wide,  the  mother  of  many 
islands,  as  a  native  would  say,  and  so  full  of 


channels  in  the  dry  season  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  find  the  right  one. 

The  Shire  Valley  was  first  opened  up,  and 
its  people  made  known  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  by  Dr.  Livingstone,  in  1859.  Up  till 
that  date,  the  country  had  been  a  great  slave 
preserve,  usually  described  by  the  Portuguese 
as  the  Manganja  wilds.  According  to  their 
accounts,  the  river  was  unnavigable  from  the 
quantity  of  gigantic  duck-weed  which  floated 
on  its  waters.  There  is  indeed  an  ineredible 
quantity  of  that  plant— dlsitj^urfayAtdriSkQ^ 
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but  not  quite  enough  to  stem  a  steamer,  or 
even  to  offer  the  slightest  impediment  to  a 
small  paddling  canoe. 

Ten  miles  above  the  point  of  junction  of 
the  two  rivers,  the  land  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Shire  begins  to  rise  in  a  s«ies  of  gentle 
rounded  hiUs,  covered  to  the  top  with  grass 
and  small  timber.  Amon^  these  we  camped 
the  first  ni^t,  just  as  the  sun  dothed  them 
with  tJiat  deep  purple  light  that  is  se«i  On 
northern  hills  and  moors  in  A-ngust  evenings. 
Thirty  miles  fiirther  up,  the  river  sweeps 
round  the  base  of  Morumbala,  a  bold  moun- 
tain, flattened  on  the  top,  rising  to  the  height 
of  four  thousand  feet,  and  forming  die  con- 
spicuous commencement  to  the  long  nmge  of 
hills  which  runs  northwards  parallel  to  the 
course  of  the  river  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles. 

Shortly  after  leaving  Shupanga,  I  fell  in 
with  a  solitary  white  traveller,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Scndamore,  of  the  Univ^sities'  Mission,  who 
had  started  some  days  before  roe.  He  was 
proceeding  up  the  river  to  the  station  of  the 
mission,  aad  we  -Voyaged  together  for  a  part 
of  the  way.  We  rested,  and  spent  a  quiet 
Sunday  together  cm  a  small  island  dose  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Shire.  Among  Scuda- 
more's  men  was  one  who  knew  the  native 
tongue  from  having  been  bom  in  the  country, 
xrho  was  sold  as  a  slave,  captured  by  one  of 
her  Majesty's  coruisers,  taken  to  the  Cape, 
where  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  English 
and  an  acquaintance  with  at  least  the  doc* 
trines  of  Clvistianity.  This  was  Black  Job, 
and  by  his  aid  we  had  a  long  and  nninter- 
rupted  conversation  with  our  men  on  Bible 
subjects.  Job  was  an  excellent  interpreter, 
but  I  fear  I  must  add,  an  indifferent  mis- 
sionary. He  was  good  at  mere  vocables, 
but  deficient  otherwise,  chiefly,  I  thouglit, 
from  dislike  to  the  work,  which  rendered 
him  as  a  preacher  sadly  wanting  in  unction. 

THE  IDEAL  AND  THE  REAL  IN  HISSIONAJtY 

LIFE. 

Long  after  the  others  had  fallen  asleep, 
Scudaraore  and  mjreelf  sat  by  the  fire  com- 
paring the  ideal  with  the  real  in  missionary 
life,  as  the  latter  presented  itself  to  us  in  its 
present  palpable  matter-of-fi»ct  form.  Our 
talk  was  sober,  but  not  sad ;  and  we  could 
afford  to  be  gaily  severe  on  the  romantic  and 
false  notions  prevalent  at  home  both  about 
the  life  itself,  and  the  missionary  as  a  man. 
To  many,  especially  at  home,  the  ideal  and 
false  view  of  missionary  work  is,  that  it  is 
really  a  kind  of  spiritual  gardening,  in  which 
a  few  rare  and  precious  exotics  are  carefully 


tended,  whose  lives  and  conduct,  in  contrast 
with  all  about  them,  exhibit  a  perpetual 
and  stainless  bloom,  and  fill  the  atmosphere 
with  the  exquisite  perfume  of  lore  and  peace. 
Or  perhaps  by  many  this  pleasant  illusioD  is 
broadened  out  uito  a  comprehensive  view 
which  takes  in  all  the  fields  of  aiauHiuy , 
work,  and  fiUs  them  all  idike  and  viddj  i 
with  these  pleasant  and  piecioos  results. 
And  all  this  is  supposed  to  be  ymduced 
easily  by  the  simple  utterance  of  a  few  sub- 
Urae  truths  !  The  truths  are  indeed  sublime, 
but  not  always  the  results  I  For  tlie  reality 
is  generally  widdy  different  from  this  ideal 
view ;  an  ideal  that  is  undoubtedly  fostered 
and  propagated  by  a  certain  styde  of  mis- 
sionaiy  iotelligeace  or  report  wbidi  cannot 
be  too  much  deprecated,  y/haxii  pfa  all  the 
bright  lights  and  ncne  of  the  dark  shadows  of 
the  picture,  which  deals  in  vE^ne  genenlitws, 
and  avoids  definite  statements,  uid  wbidi 
promises  mudi  in  the  fotare  iicom  tlte  very 
slenderest  and  inact  precarious  chances  exist- 
ing in  tiie  present.  But  what  is  tiw  reaUty 
in  contrast  to  this  false  view  both  of  the 
-work  and  its  results?  It  is  (his.  Wher- 
ever the  work  is  new,  or  considerable  num- 
bers have  to  be  deah  with,  it  is  not  spiritual 
gardening,  but  rough  unremitting  toil  ooa 
moral  waste ;  it  is  a  steady  stn^le  mora, 
noon,  and  midnight,  with  incredible  igoo- 
rance,  superstition,  and  hereditary  habits  and 
prejudices  acting  as  the  constant  allies  to  the 
tendency  towards  evil  which  lives  in  the 
common  human  heart  God  be  praised  and 
gr^tefiilly  thanked  tiiat  there  are  real  result^ 
and  that  in  all  missionary  fields  of  labour 
there  are  native  Christian  men,  formerly 
heathen,  who  fully  repay  all  that  has  been 
done  for  them.  .But  these  results  are  pro- 
duced on  an  actual  and  limited,  and  not  on 
an  ideal  scale,  or  by  any  but  a  laborious  and 
patient  process.  And  wherever  they  do 
exist,  in  addition  to  the  human  agency,  the 
sublime  power  of  divine  truth  and  of  the 
blessed  Spirit  have  been  at  work. 

To  some,  the  less  reflective  and  less 
informed,  the  ideal  missionary  is  a  melan- 
choly sort  of  man»a  dreary  being,  with 
mortified  fledi  and  unearthly  feelings  and 
aims  —  a  being  to  look  at,  possibly  to 
pity,  or  periiaps  to  vaguely  respect,  bat 
hardly  to  copy,  and  not  regarded  as  suscep- 
tible of  much  human  congeniality,  and  tb^ 
fore  anything  but  a  desiraUe  oompanion. 
By  the  shrewd  and  sagacious  but  merely  j 
worldly  man,  whose  sympathies  with  mis- 
sionary objects  are  of  the  slightest,  and  whose 
beliefs  about  the  possibility  of  converting 
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savage  Africans  or  bigoted  Hindoos  are  of 
a  very  attenuated  and  shadowy  kind,  the 
missioaary  is  too  often  regarded  as  a  man 
who  has  entered  on  a  course  of  life  fsithout 
knowing  really  what  he  was  aboat ;  who  is 
frequently  found  repenting  of  his  choice,  but 
prevented,  in  some  cases  by  circamstances, 
and  in  others  by  honour  and  conscience, 
from  backward  footsteps.  The  wisdom  of 
the  world  is  an  excellent  thing.  It  has  its 
value,  but  it  has  also  its  limits,  and  there  are 
depths  of  human  motive  which  it  cannot 
always  fathom.  Besides,  the  proper  answer 
to  this  view  of  the  choice  of  missionary  work 
is  this — there  is  a  key  to  every  man's  life,  of 
which  his  actions  are  but  a  kind  of  imperfect 
m(n:al  cipher,  which  we  understand  partially, 
and  only  in  softu:  asit  has  somCTCsemblance 
to  ihat^  in  i^ich  our  own^deeds  and  modves 
appear.  But  God  only,  and  the  individual 
man  generally,  not  always,  actually  possesses 
the  key  which  would  make  liie  whole  story 
plain.  It  is  from  the  want  of  this  key  to 
enable  us  to  read  the  lives  of  others  that  we 
are  so  often  puzzled  and  unable  to  make  a 
continuous  intelligible  narrative  of  them.  It 
is  the  same  thing  that  so  far  makes  all  human 
biographies  only  a  record  of  the  outside  life, 
whUe  the  e^laining  *e\'ent,  motive,  fact,  or 
influence  which  would  have  made  the  whole 
clear,  is  seldom  within  the  readi  of  any  bio- 
grapher. 

By  a  certain  number  only,  and  these  gene- 
rally Christian  men,  who  diemselves  know 
from  sympathy  and  personal  experience  what 
the  gospel  can  become,  is  the  missionary's 
true  motives,  moral  position,  and  difficulties 
really  understood.  And  by  them  he  is  known 
to  be  man  of  the  same  common  clay  with  all 
others ;  with  the  average  share,  and  some- 
times an  individual  additional  shajre,  of  human 
weaknesses,  and  faults,  and  blemishes,  but 
having  also  certain  convictions,  tastes,  or 
inclinations,  which  lead  him  to  g^ve  up  the 
enjoyments  of  home  and  friends  in  order  to 
commtmicate  to  others  certam  hopes  and 
beliefe.  He  gives  practical  effect  to  these 
convictions,  not  always  stirely  because  he  is 
ill-informed  on  the  nature  of  the  heavy  work 
he  is  undertaking,  or  from  any  highly  excited 
enthusiasm,  but  simply  from  the  impression 
that  Christ  meant  the  gospel  to  be  spread  all 
over  the  world,  that  the  work  of  missionaries 
and  teachers  is  to  spread  it ;  and  as  this 
cannot  be  done  unless  some  men  are  pre- 
pared to  encounter  the  difficulties  which  lie 
in  the  way,  he  agrees  to  accept  that  as  his 
work.  Hence  a  few  men,  in  many  respects 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  their  fdlow- 


Christians — perhaps  in  the  eyes  of  some  not 
so  good — have  always  been  found  ready  to 
brave  the  influence  of  deadly  climates,  to 
penetrate  untrodden  wastes,  and  separate 
themselves  from  the  amenities  of  civilised 
life,  in  the  endeavour  to  convert  a  few  goals, 
and  sow  the  first  seed  of  the  gospel  in  f(»eiga 
lands. 

Human  motive  is  a  curious  axid  mixed 
thing,  seldom  reducible  to  a  single  primal  pure 
element  It  is  good  not  to  inquire  too  curi- 
ously. It  is  better  still  not  to  judge  too  cen- 
soriously, inasmuch  as  we  are  all  exceedingly 
incompetent  judges  of  each  other,  and  gene- 
rally very  corrupt  judges  of  ourselves.  Judex 
mrruptus  is  each  man  on  his  own  state. 
Judge  of  others  rather  by  the  result.  If  it  is 
an  honest  life  and  a  resolute  purpose  and  en- 
deavour to  woric  for  the  spiritual  and  worldly 
well-being  of  others,  who  have  little  attractive 
about  them,  rest  content  The>  tree  is  not  in- 
herently bad,  if  the  fruit  is  good. 

In  order  to  plant  the  gospel  in  any  part  of 
Africa,  but  certainly  in  Central  Africa,  a 
great  deal  of  rough  preliminary  work  must  be 
done.  The  difficulty  is  greater  in  some  parts 
because  of  the  climate  \  but  in  these  Ae 
natural  products  of  the  country,  when  de- 
veloped, will  therefore  be  richer. 

**  But  we  should  wait  for  civilisation  to  dear 
the  way,"  say  some.  Then  we  must  WMt  for 
a  day  that  may  be  very  long  in  oming. 
There  are  many  regions  of  this  earth  that  are 
now  in  part  Christian,  such  as  many  of  tiie 
islands  of  the  South  Seas,  which,  had  this 
faint-hearted  excuse  been  sustained,  would 
have  been  still  the  abodes  of  cannibal  bar- 
barism. Missionary  enterprise  has  not  in 
these  regions  waited  for  civiKsation — slow 
and  careful  in  its  selection  of  spots  to  oc- 
cupy, to  go  first  and  clear  die  way.  The 
former  has  gone  alone  to  many  of  these 
abodes  of  human  degradation,  and  changed 
them  into  islands  of  peaceful  industry,  and 
partly  filled  them  with  Christian  homes.  Hie 
spirit  that  rules  the  two  enterprises,  the  com- 
mercial and  the  missionary,  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent. Commerce  says,  "  Give  me  a  rich 
country,  civilised  people,  abundance  of 
marketable  products,  easy  communication 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  order  that  I 
may  secure  large  profits."  Missionary  enter- 
prise says,  "Give me  any  people — if  civilised, 
so  much  the  better — if  poor  and  savage,  no 
matter;  in  the  one  case  I  will  introduce  a 
higher  civilisation  and  a  purer ;  in  the  other, 
I  will  make  men  and  communities  out  of  the 
raw  material  of  humanity."  In  this  way  does 
the  missionary  enterpr^iflg§g^  Ife  ^3^0^ 
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and  its  divine  commission.  Loud  as  is  the 
outcry  that  is  often  made  about  the  needless 
sacrifice  of  life  which  arises  when  news  come 
home  of  some  disaster  in  a  dangerous  mission- 
field,  it  may  be  feared  that  if  missionaries 
vtrt  only  to  occupy  the  safe  and  eligible 
spots  of  the  globe,  that  very  soon  the  taunt 
would  be,  "  Why  not  go  to  the  heathen  in 
those  leas  salubrious  regions  where  men  are 
found  in  large  numbers,  and  their  need  of 
Christianity  is  greater  ?  "  This  reproach,  how- 
ever, is  not  possible,  from  the  way  in  which 
missions  have  been  planted  everywhere,  from 
the  snows  of  the  Arctic  zone  to  the  deadly 
r^ons  of  tropical  A&ica,  in  the  cities  of 
India,  and  tiie  remote  idands  of  the  Southern 
Seas. 

This  16  the  vocation  of  the  missionary,  and 
he  must  follow  whithersoever  it  leads.  If  it 
necesntates  dwelling  for  a  time  among  men 
whom  ignorance  has  reduced  to  savagedom, 
well  and  good.  It  is  only  for  a  time. 
Each  day's  teaching  is  producing  some  efiect, 
however  slight,  upon  those  among  whom  the 
missionary  has  taken  up  his  abode,  provided 
always  he  leads  an  honest  life  in  the  widest 
sense — it  should  not  be  a  narrow  life  either ; 
provided  always  he  preaches  the  gospel  faith- 
fully and  affectionately,  and  resists  that  devil 
which  ever  do^  the  footsteps  of  men  who  go 
on  such  work  m  foreign  lands — the  Devil  of 
Despondency  and  faithless  distrust  in  his 
work.  The  men  among  whom  the  mis- 
sionary's lot  is  cast  are  slowly  improving — 
•the  young  more  than  the  old ;  for  with  the 
latter  it  is  but  tlie  &g  end  of  life  he  has  to 
work  upon.  The  people  are  getting  attached 
to  their  teacher,  beginning  to  comprehend  his 
motives,  and  under  his  leadership,  if  he  be 
a  man  fitted  for  that  position,'  would  follow 
him  anywhere— even  from  sea  to  sea  across 
the  continent,  as  we  have  seen  in  one  most 
notable  instance. 

The  missionary  may  have  to  put  up  with 
much  that  he  does  not  like;  but  it  is  only  for 
a  time,  in  another  and  wider  sense.  Life 
does  not  last  always ;  eternity,  with  its  vast 
grandeur,  is  not  far  from  any  one  of  us. 
Life's  value  is  its  moral  value;  and  at  the 
end  of  it  we  shall  certainly  not  ask  ourselves 
how  large  an  amount  of  bodily  comfort  we 
have  secured,  how  far  we  have  been  able  to 
gratify  our  individual  tastes,  and  promote  our 
personal  welfare ;  but  rather  how  far  in  the 
inner  life  and  outer  action  we  have  managed 
to  fulfil  the  spirit  of  the  truth  which  avers,  it 
is  better  to  give  than  to  keep,  better  to  work 
for  others  than  solely  for  one's  self,  to  aid  the 
poor  and  the  miserable  and  the  forlorn  of 


every  condition,  than  to  expend  all  life's 
opportunities  and  means  on  ministering  to 
one's  own  fastidiousness,  vanity,  or  seUish- 
ness. 

It  is  probable  l^at  'news  of  this  sort— 
among  many  others  of  a  very  mixed  kind,  no 
doubt — having  become  piactiod  convictions,  • 
and  with  circumstances  aiding  and  abetting, 
are  among  the  true  causes  which  push  mis- 
sionaries into  the  wilds  of  Africa  to  grapple 
with  the  heathen  barbarism  which  holds  a, 
race  in  thrall.  But  further,  every  true  mis- 
sionary knows  that  he  carries  with  him,  as 
the  result  of  his  life's  labour,  the  seeds  or 
first  beginnings  of  a  better  state  for  the 

people  among  whom  his  lot  may  be  cast 
«       4(        «        *        «  # 

The  midnight  moon  was  pouring  dawn  its 
fiUI,  clear,  cloudless  light  on  all  the  silent 
land  ;  and  the  deep  stiUness  of  the  night  was 
only  broken  by  the  swift  rush  of  the  silvery 
river  sweeping  seawards,  and,  for  a  few 
minutes  now  and  then,  by  the  tramp  of  some 
wild  beast  among  the  bushes  on  die  opposite 
bank,  or  by  the  constant  snort  and  champing 
of  the  hippopotamus  among  the  reeds.  In 
my  friend  ^nd  brother  missionary,  with  whom 
I  sat  by  the  decaying  embers  of  a  great  fire 
in  the  calm,  silent  glory  of  that  beauteous 
night,  I  found  a  sincere  Christian  and  a  true 
man.  We  speculated  about  the  future  d'the 
country  and  the  chances  of  our  work,  and 
what  advances  the  3rears  might  bring,  and 
what  changes  on  the  present  state  of  things 
through  the  spread  of  civilisation  and  of  the 
gospd  on  the  heaxts  of  these  men.  We 
blind  mortals  I  We  see  behind  us,  not  before 
us  !  TTiat  journey  was  the'  last  ray  fi-iend  was 
to  undertake.  A  few  more  months,  and  he 
went  on  a  longer  journey,  and,  I  doubt  not, 
to  a  fairer  country,  where  the  sun  does  not 
need  to  shine,  nor  the  moon.  He  has,  doubt- 
less, now  realised  that  no  effort  for  Christ's 
sake  goes  imrewarded ;  that  if  from  love  to 
Him  we  give  ourselves  to  bis  cause,  all  fields 
are  alike  honourable  and  alike  important  in 
His  eyes,  if  not  in  the  eyes  of  men ;  and  that 
"  if  the  climate  be  deadly,  the  more  speedy 
is  tlie  reward:  and  the  more  foreign  the  grave, 
the  more  joyful  shall  be  the  resurrection.** 

On  Thursday  we  entered  the  first  of  those 
two  great  marshes  which  form  a  marked 
feature  of  the  Shire  Valley. 

At  no  far  back  date  they  have  been  small 
lakes,  through  which  the  river  held  its 
course ;  but  which  now,  by  sediment  from  the 
higher  lands,  and  the  growth  of  plants  which 
every  summer  produces,  are  rapidlK^ing  up* 
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A  small  scattered  belt  of  palmyra  palms 
marks  the  entrance  to  the  lower  or  Morum-  \ 
bala  MarsH,  and  near  by,  is  said  to  be  a  hot  j 
spring.  It  is  not  enlivening  work  passing 
through  these  marshes.  The  land  is  so  flat, 
and  the  grass  and  reeds  so  high,  that  if  you 
wish  to  see  half  a  mile  off  you  must  mount,  I 
acrobat  fashion,  on  the  naked  shoulders  of 
the  tallest  and  strongest  of  the  canoe-men,  and 
balancing  yourself  with  a  punting  pole,  you 
may  then  take  a  survey  of  the  surrounding 
sea  of  waving  green,  and  also  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  distant  mountains.  This  flatness  of 
tlie  surrounding  country  produces  the  sin- 
gular phenomenon  of  streams  flowing  out  of 
the  river  rather  than  into  it.    These  sluggish  1 


rivulets  go  off  into  those  lagoons  of  which 
the  marsh  in  part  is  formed. 

Tliree  days  are  required  to  pass  through 
this  Morumbala  Marsh  ;  and  it  is  through 
reeds,  and  more  reeds,  before  and  behind,  on 
the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.  Still  at  inter- 
vals there  are  little  patches  of  dry  cultivated 
land,  and  there  were  even  a  few  inhabitants 
at  certain  places,  at  least,  in  the  dry  sea- 
son. 

On  Monday  following  we  had  cleared  this 
marsh,  and  entered  the  country  of  the  true 
Manganja.  These  are  the  people  who  inhabit 
the  valley  and  plateau  of  the  Shire.  Here 
the  traveller's  eyes  are  confounded  with  a 
sight  which  it  is  necessary  to  go  as  far  as  the 


An  African  Village. 


Zambesi  to  see.  This  is  an  ornament  worn 
by  the  women  in  the  shape  of  a  lip  ring. 
Onqp  seen,  it  is  for  ever  remembered — a 
thing  of  ugliness  and  a  fear  for  ever.  No 
words  can  adequately  convey  an  impression 
of  the  frightful  effects  produced  by  this 
hideous  article  of  fashion.  The  ring  is  made 
sometimes  of  ivory,  or  of  light  wood,  and 
sometimes  of  a  kind  of  bright  metal,  and 
in  size  it  is  about  that  of  a  small  dinner 
napkin  ring.  The  lip  is  prepared  for  its 
reception  in  the  following  way  : — When  the 
girl  is  about  the  age  of  eight  or  ten,  a  small 
puncture  is  made  in  the  upper  lip,  midway 
between  its  outer  edge  and  the  cartilage  of 
the  nose,  very  much  as  ears  are  pierced  in 
more  civilised  countries.   A  straw,  or  a  very 
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small  piece  of  wood,  is  put  into  this  aperture 
till  the  wound  is  properly  healed.  Gradually 
this  opening  is  widened  by  larger  pieces  of 
light  wood,  such  as  that  of  the  castor-oil 
shrub,  until  the  lip  will  receive  an  ivory  or 
metal  ring,  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter.  This  is  not  hung  from  the  lip,  but 
worn  in  it ;  and  in  consequence  the  upper 
part  of  the  mouth  is  shot  out  from  the  line  of 
the  face  nearly  two  inches,  and  the  result  is 
frightful  to  behold.  Of  all  the  freaks  of  fashion 
in  the  female  world  this  is  by  far  the  most 
extraordinary.  In  old  age,  when  the  features 
become  relaxed,  a  large  ring  is  required  to 
keep  the  lip  tense.  And  in  some  villages 
some  of  the  older  women  may  be  seen  wear- 
ing small  veils  over  their  mouths.  The  hiddm 
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secret  is  this.  From  continaous  pressure  the 
lip  has  at  length  given  way,  and  the  ac- 
customed decoration  can  no  longer  be 
worn. 

On  first  entering  the  land  of  lip-rings, 
amongst  other  tlungs  I  said  wherever  I 
stopped,  or  wherever  a  of  pec^Ie  could 
be  found  on  the  bank,  I  entreated  them  not 
to  mangle  the  &ces  of  their  young  gh-Is  in  so 
hideous  a  way.  My  earnestness  attracted 
attention,  though  I  will  not  say  a  single  ring 
less  was  worn.  The  men  looked  at  me 
now  and  again,  and  the  women  stared  in 
astonishment,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Is  the 
man  mad  ?"  The  tyranny  of  fashion  is  as 
great  as  it  is  in  Europe,  and  much  less 
harmless  in  Africa.  And  not  till  education 
and  the  gospel,  with  all  their  attendant  bless- 
ings, take  possession  of  these  districts,  will 
this  terrible  custom  be  abolished.  It  is  a 
very  old  one,  probably ;  and  the  metal  buttons 
worn  in  the  lips  of  the  coast  tribes,  as  men- 


tioned by  Vasco  de  Gama,  are  only  modifica-  ! 
tions  of  the  fashion  in  the  interior.. 

The  villages,  after  passing  the  marsh,  be-  |! 
come  more  frequent    They  are  generally  |' 
small,  except  where  some  chief  of  import-  , 
ance  has  his  head-quarters.   The  names  of  I 
these  places  would  not  interest  my  readers,  ! 
and  therefore  I  shall  mention  only  one  or 
two.   There  are  tens  of  thonsands  of  such 
nameless,  or  rather  unknoim,  villages  scat-  ' 
tered  over  Africa's  broad  continent,  and  in 
them  dwell  multitudes  who,  with  all  their  , 
difFerences,  are  moved  to  laughter  and  to  ; 
tears  by  the  veiy  same  things  that  move  us. 
We  who  live  in  modem  cities,  with  our  busy 
life  full  and  rich  with  the  ripened  thought  of  , 
all  the  past,  and  with  the  giant  works  ol  | 
present  art  to  minister  to  our  comfort,  can  ' 
hardly  realise  the  life  that  millions  of  oar 
species  pass  in  these  villagee,  scattered  over 
the  enormous  axca,  (tf  that  ^reat  block  of 
land  which  is  known  as  — AmcsL 


MY  SHEEP  HEAR  MY  VOICE." 


I 


T  is  Tttf  voice  tbat  ftoats  above  the  din. 
Clear  as  a  silver  bell; 
Vit  hear  Thee,  Saviotu^  thn«ch  the  strife  of  sin. 

Thy  semnts  heed  TbiW'vdl : 
Bejond  all  others,  throo^  tkb.  tmw  air 
That  voice  conies  pofe  a  ad  sweety 
Like  chimes^  thst  ftea  ftrtM^taB  mi  fam, 
Bicak  o'er  Ike  chtmoraos  stMet. 

Not  aS,  O  Lord,  mmfwaSk  erect*  amd  kii*ir 

The  miisia.of  that  sound ; 
So«»  cUBot  hear  Thee  till  thear  head*  AM  low, 

^rMvelWiAithe  otmAl 


And  yttj  for  them,  braft-hamUed  nil  iilnmi. 

Spnrned  as  tbl»  cttmda  go  by, 
There  is  a  power  in  lbs  leyal  tone 
To.  set  tbem  vcpicm  high. 

Thy  sheep  akdl  heax  Th.y  voic^ — amfU^m  hil, 

Throdgh  fl»od  oe  vildeoKss, 
In  the  green  paiif     l^r  the  waters  stil^ 

ID  jar,  or  sharp  Satteaa, 
Thy  caH  unU  icacb  Aeni.— •onetimes  load  ami  Mar, 

Then  faint  and  far  alway ; 
O  Tbon  good  Sbqi^erd,        that  Iwait  and  ear 

ibij  Hateop  and  obiej  { 
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III. — ISAIAH. 


Sart  3E£. 


AT  what  time  and  by  whom  the  prophecies 
of  Isaiah  were  collected  into  one 
volume,  we  are  not  told,  but  the  primary 
probability  is,  that  they  were  collected  and 
arranged  by  the  prophet  himself.  It  may  be 
presumed  that  he,  regarding  them  as  divine 
utterances,  would  be  carefiiTto  commit  them 
to  writing  as  soon  as  he  had  uttered  item ; 
and  thus  a  mass  of  material  would  gradually 
accumulate,  which  the  prophet  might  occupy 
his  later  days  in  arranging  so  as  to  form  one 
compact  collection.  That  the  pro{^cies 
fall  into  different  groups,  each  of  which  is  the 
production  of  one  writer,  may  be  regarded  as 
generally  admitted  j  but  on  what  principle 


the  whole  have  been  arranged,  or  whether  !| 
any  principle  of  arrangement  pervades  the 
collection,  are  poinb  on  which  differences  of 
opinion  have  arisen.  To  some  it  has  appeared 
that  the  discourses  follow  each  other  in  order  j 
of  time,  and  such  have  contended  for  a  dvo-  i 
nological  principle  of  arrangement;  odttis  J 
have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  discourses 
are  arranged  according  to  their  subjects  with- 
out regard  to  wder  of  time;  others  have  [ 
maintained  tliat  both  these  two  methods  of 
arrangement  have  been  combined  by  the  ; 
compiler ;  others  are  of  opinion  that  the  dr- ; 
cumstances  which  determined  the  prophet's  I 
own  activity  determii^|^|^^  i^f^^^^'^  {{ 
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his  discourses  hare  heen  arranged  j  whilst 
some  can  find  no  principle  of  arrange- 
ment whatever  in  the  book,  and  have  pro- 
nounced it  a  collection  of  unconnected  frag- 
ments casually  thrown  together.  Doubts 
have  also  been  expressed  as  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  several  portions  of  the  book,  and 
reasons  have  been  given  why  these  could  not 
have  been  written  by  the  Isaiah  who  lived 
during  the  teigns  of  the  kings  mentioned  at 
the  b^nnu^  of  the  first  chapter. 

That  the  book  is  not  a  mere  congeries  of 
heterogeneous  materials,  but  that  a  certain 
unity  and  progressiveness  may  be  traced  in 
it,  critics  of  all  schools,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few,  are  ready  to  admit  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  expected  that  in  a  book  of  this 
SOTt,  the  parts  of  which  were  uttered  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  under  the  stimulus  of  differ- 
ent circumstances,  should  present  any  such 
continuity  as  belongs  to  a  historical  narra- 
tive or  a  doctrinal  disquisition,  or  that  the 
same  principle  of  arrangement  should  be 
dearly  traceable  in  all  its  parts.  All  that  can 
be  reasonably  expected  is  that  a  certain  prin- 
ciple of  arrangement  should  be  discernible 
vcpoa  the  whole ;  and  it  should  be  hdd  suffi- 
cient if  it  be  shown  that  this  is  the  case  with- 
out requiring  that  every  minute  detail  be 
made  to  square  with  the  hypothesis.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  tiiat  attempts  to 
show  thit  the  discourses  in  this  book  are 
placed  in  strict  chronological  order  of 
deliveiy,  or  according  to  an  exact  analogy  of 
subject,  should  have  proved  futile,  though 
made  by  such  men  as  Michaelis,  Rosen- 
muller,  and  Hengstenberg  for  the  one  hypo- 
diesis,  and  by  men  such  as  Vitringa  and  Jahn 
for  the  other.  The  proposal  to  combine 
these  two,  thon{^  made  by  Gesenius  and 
oAers,  seems,  on  the  very  &ce  of  it,  to  be 
preposterous ;  for  it  is  a  proposal  to  find  the 
truth  by  combining  two  errors,  to  find  the 
sufficient  method  by  combining  two  methods 
both  of  which  have  been  pronounced  insuffi- 
cient The  hypothesis  which  most  com- 
mends itself  is  that  which  Drechsler  and 
Keil  have  supported,  viz.,  that  the  discourses 
have  been  arranged  "  according  to  a  principle 
of  successive  unfolding  of  Isaiah's  propheric 
activity,  which  resulted  from  the  historic 
course  that  his  mission  ran."  * 

Three  great  historic  events  came  before 
the  mind  of  the  prophet,  and  determined  his 
prophetic  activity — the  expedition  of  the 
allied  kings  of  Syria  and  Israel  against  Jeru- 
salem, the  invasion  of  Judea  by  Sennacherib, 

*  Keil,  "latrodnctloB  to  the  Old  Totanien^"  Snr.  Tr.,  I., 
■15. 


and  the  captivity  of  the*  Jews  in  Babylon, 
especially  in  its  origin  and  its  termination.  By 
these  events,  realised  in  fact,  or  foreseen  in 
prophetic  vision,  the  mind  of  the  prophet  was 
deeply  exercised,  and  refund  them,  as  nuclei 
or  centres,  his  discourses  group  themselves. 
Thus  chaps,  i. — form  one  group,  gathered 
around  the  invasion  of  Judah  by  the  Syrians 
and  Israelites  in  the  time  of  Ahaz,  and  con- 
tain the  prophet's  earliest  utterances,  with  the 
exception  <k  diap,  i.,  which  seems  to  have 
been  uttered  aft^  the  Assyrian  invasion 
(comp.  especially  vers,  7 — 9),  and  was  pro- 
bably placed  where  it  is  by  the  prophet,  when 
collectmg  and  arranging  his  discourses,  be- 
cause it  famishes  a  fitting  introduction  to  his 
book,  presenting  as  it  does  in  the  general  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  state  of  things 
which  called  forth  the  prophet's  activity. 
Following  this  is  a  group  of  predictions 
which  may  be  regarded  as  an  extension  or 
wider  development  of  the  preceding  group, 
and  in  which  the  prophet,  proceeding  from 
the  immediate  enemies  Of  the  people  of  God 
then  pressing  opcm  them,  enlarges  upon  the 
fate  of  other  nations  hostile  to  Judea,  and  in- 
dicates generaHjr  the  relation  of  the  tiieocracy  to 
heathendom (xiii. — xxiii.).  Tothisisadded,by 
way  of  appendix,  a  survey  of  the  preceding 
prophecies,  with  a  summing  up  of  results,  the 
substance  of  which  is  that  Israel,  though  be- 
cause of  sin  a  partaker  with  the  heathen  na- 
tions in  punishment,  shall  at  length  be  delivered 
and  blessed,  and  shall  gather  die  heathen  na- 
tions to  patticipate  with  her  in  honoiu:  and 
felicity  (xxiv. — xzvii.). 

The  invasion  of  Judea  by  Sennacherib 
farms  the  focus  or  nucleus  of  the  next  group 
or  groups  of  prophecies.  In  anticipation  of 
this,  the  prophet  depicts  the  intquiQr  of 
Israel  and  Judah,  mourns  over  the  calamities 
that -were  impending  upon  them,  and  then 
takes  occasion  to  pass  into  a  wider  field,  in 
which  the  future  triumph  and  glory  of  die 
Church  are  celebrated  (xxviii. — xxxv.).  As  an 
appendix  to  this,  the  account  of  the  Assyrian 
invasion  is  added  partly  to  show  the  fiilfil- 
ment  of  what  the  prophet  had  foretold,  partly 
to  supply  historical  nucleus  of  the  pre- 
ceding group  of  prophetic  discourses,  and 
partly  to  prepare  for  what  follows  byannounc- 
mg  die  event  which  forms  the  nucleus  of  the 
succeeding  group  (xxxvi. — ^xxxix.). 

That  event  was  the  Babylonhsh  captivity, 
predicted  by  Isaiah,  xxxix.  6,  7.  Round  that 
event,  foreseen  by  the  prophet,  all  the  re- 
mainder of  his  discouises  cluster;  not  that 
these  contain  special  des«tptions  pf i 
ences  to  that  event  and  itsW^^W  flcft 
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coming  ever  before  the  mind  of  the  prophet, 
stimulates  his  utterance, 'gives  basis  and  form 
to  his  discourse,  and  Aimishes  the  back- 
ground from  whidi  his  brilliant  pictures  of 
the  future  glory  and  blessedness  stand  out 
and  have  their  brilliancy  enhanced.  This 
closing  group  (xl. — Ixvi.),  which  comprises  the 
later  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  is  righUy  appre- 
hended only  when  it  is  viewed  as  having 
reference  specially  and  directly  to  the  for- 
tunes and  triumphs  of  the  kingdom  or  church 
of  God — the  spirituallsrael,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Messiah. 

It  thus  appears  that  a  principle  of  arrange- 
ment has  determined  the  order  in  which 
the  contents  of  this  book  are  placed.  This, 
while  it  preserves  unity  to  the  book  as  a 
whole,  goes  fiir  also  to  indicate  its  entire 
genuineness ;  for  as  the  anai^ement  follows 
the  line  of  the  development  of  Isaiah's  pro- 
phetip  activity,  the  presumption  undoubtedly 
is,  that  all  its  contents  are  from  his  pen. 
Still  this  does  not  follow  with  perfect  con- 
clusiveness, because  another  person  might 
have  collected  the  utterances  of  different 
prophets,  and  have  arranged  them  with 
those  of  Isaiah,  on  the  principle  we  have 
seen  to  pervade  this  collection.  It  becomes 
necessary,  therefore,  to  consider  the  reasons 
which  have  induced  some  to  pronounce  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  book  to  be  not  the  pro- 
ductions  of  Isaiah,  Uie  son  of  Amoz. 

These  reasons  are  chiefly  two.  The  one  is, 
that  references  to  persons  and  events  poste- 
rior to  the  time  of  Isaiah  are  found  in  parLs 
of  this  book ;  and  this,  it  is  argued,  proves 
that  these  parts  could  not  have  been  written 
by  him.  The  other  is,  that  the  language, 
style,  and  sentiments  of  some  parts  so  differ 
from  the  language,  style,  and  sentiments  of 
the  parts  admitted  to  be  the  product  of 
Isaiah,  that  they  cannot  be  accepted  as  his. 
Minor  objections  are  urged  occasionally  in 
connection  with  these ;  but  on  these  two  the 
attacks  which  have  been  made  on  the  genu- 
ineness of  portions  of  this  book  chiefly  rest 

With  regard  to  the  former  of  these,  it  may 
suffice  to  remark  that,  whilst  it  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  in  many  parts  of  this  book 
there  are  references .  to  persons  and  events 
posterior  to  the  time  when  the  utterance  pro- 
fesses to  have  been  delivered,  and  even  to 
the  time  when  the  prophet  lived,  this  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  these  utterances 
are  prophetic  and  predictive*  Being  such,they 
necessarily  refer  to  what  at  th^  time  they  were 
uttered  had  no  existence  j  if  it  werenot  so,  they 
would  not  have  been  predictions.  To  meet 
this  it  is  vain  and  weak  to  affinn  that  there  is 


no  such  thing  as  prediction,  for  this  is  simply 
to  beg  the  question.  The  reasoning  here  is 
in  a  most  vicious  circle.  The  assertion  that 
these  are  not  predictions  is  sustained  by  the 
assertion  that  tiiere  is  no  such  tJtiii^  as  pre- 
diction ;  and  the  assertion  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  prediction  is  sustained  by  the 
assertion  that  these  are  not  predictions,  but 
were  uttered  after  the  event.  Reasoning  of 
this  sort  can  never  have  weight  with  any  but 
such  as  have  already  accepted  the  conclusion 
it  postulates.  Could  it  be  shown  that  predic- 
tion is  a  priori  impossible ;  could  it  be  shown 
either  that  there  is  no  Being  who  foresees 
the  future,  or  that  it  is  impossible  for  God, 
though  himself  foreseeing  tiie  future,  to  con- 
vey to  a  human  being  the  knowledge  wluch 
such  foresight  gives ;  it  would  then  be  logi- 
cally competent  to  argue  that  any  {netended 
prediction  was  sjpiuious  and  delusive.  But 
where  such  atheistical  conclusions  are  re- 
pudiated, where  the  existence  of  a  Being  of 
omniscience  and  omnipotence,  who  can  fore- 
see the  future,  and  enable  any  of  his  intelli- 
gent creatures  to  foretell  it,  is  admitted,  it  is 
idle  to  argue  down  any  professed  prediction 
by  asserting  that  there  cannot  be  such  a 
thing  as  a  prediction. 

T^e  other  test  by  which  it  is  proposed  to 
disprove  the  genuineness  of  certain  portions 
of  this  book,  is  one  which  miist  be  aduutted 
to  be  in  itself  perfecUy  competent.  It  is  one, 
however,  which  requires  to  be  very  caiefiilly 
applied,  and  iradex  strict  conditions,  otherwise 
it  may  lead  to  the  most  arbitrary  and  un- 
sound conclusions.  The  mere  fact  that  in 
one  part  of  a  writing  words  or  phrases  are 
used  which  do  not  ocdur  in  another  part,  can 
never  furnish  valid  proof  that  these  two  parts 
have  proceeded  from  different  authors ;  for 
the  same  author  may  use  in  one  part  of  his 
writings  words  and  phrases  which  he  had  no 
occasion  to  use  in  other  parts.  Nor  does  the 
frequent  use  in  one  part  of  a  word  or  [ihrase 
not  occurring  elsewhere  prove  diversity  of 
authorship,  for  it  is  well  known  that  a  word 
or  phrase  once  adopted  is  apt,  as  Paley  ex- 
presses it,  to  "  cleave  to  the  memory  of  a 
writer  or  speaker,  and  present  itself  to  his 
utterance  at  every  turn  ;"*  so  that  the  same 
writer  may  be  found  in  one  part  of  his  wnt- 
ings  making  frequent  use  of  a  favourite  ex- 
pression, which  in  another  part  of  his  writings 
it  had  not  occurred  to  him  to  use  at  all.  On 
the  other  side,  however,  it  must  be  obsened 
that  the  occunence  of  what  is  seen  to  be  a 
favourite  word  or  phrase  of  an  author,  in  any 
writing  professing  to  be  his,  is  an  ei^dai^ 


Hone  pKuIiax,  (ltiJ§Kllli.ed  by 
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of  no  small  weight  that  such  writing  is  really 
from  his  pen.  Nor  can  much  stress  be  laid 
on  mere  apparent  difference  of  style  and 
method,  because  these  will  naturally  vary 
with  the  subject,  and  be  affected  by  the 
author's  state  of  mind  at  the  moment  of 
utterance,  or  the  object  he  had  in  view  in 
writing,  not  to  say  that  in  judging  of  such 
matters  much  depends  on  the  idiosyncracies 
and  meittal  condition  of  the  critic.  More 
especially  if  the  different  parts  have  been 
composed  at  different  times,  tmder  the  stimu- 
lus of  different  objects,  it  would  be  rash  to  con- 
clude from  any  mere  varieties  of  expression  or 
style  that  they  were  not  the  product  of  the  same 
author.  It  would  be  absurd  to  assume  that 
every  writer  must  in  every  composition  use 
the  same  style  and  method ;  on  this  assump- 
tion it  would  be  hard  to  vindicate  for  any 
author  more  than  one  composition;  but  it 
is  only  on  such  an  assumption  that  diversity 
of  s^le  and  method  can  be  made  a  test  of 
identity  of  authorship.  The  only  fair  and 
satisfactory  way  of  applying  the  language  test 
is  to  use  it  as  Bentley  has  used  it  in  his 
*'  Dissertations  on  the  Epistles/'  ascribed  to 
Fhalaris.  If  words  be  found  in  a  writing 
which  it  can  be  shown  were  invented  at  a 
time  posterior  to  that  in  which  the  person 
lived  to  whom  that  writing  is  ascribed ;  or  if 
reference  is  made  to  objects  as  then  extant 
which  were  unknown  till  a  later  period  ;  or  if 
events  are  alluded  to  as  then  occurring  which 
we  know  did  not  occur  till  long  afrer ;  or  if 
doctrines  and  opinions  are  advanced  which 
are  plainly  incompatible  with  the  character, 
position,  and  avowed  sentiments  of  the  party 
to  whom  the  writing  is  imputed ;  the  conclu- 
sion to  vhich  the  cumulative  force  of  sudi 
evidence  will  compel  us  is,  that  the  writing  is 
not  genuine,  that  it  has  proceededfrom  ano&er 
pen  than  that  one  to  which  it  is  ascribed. 

In  applying  this  test  to  the  writings  which 
stand  in  the  canon  under  the  name  of  Isaiah, 
great  arbitrariness  has  been  displayed  by 
those  who  have  sought  to  disprove  the 
genuineness  of  certain  parts  of  them.  As- 
suming that  the  earlier  part  of  the  book  is  by 
that  prophet,  they  have  endeavouredto  show, 
from  alleged  differences  of  expression  and 
style,  that  the  later  portions,  especially  such 
as  contain  in^dictions,  are  from  the  pen  of 
some  unknown  person  or  posons  living  and 
writing  at  a  much  lat^  period.  But  the 
ground  here  assumed,  it  is  obvious,  is  assumed 
without  right  For  allowing  that  by  their 
application  of  the  test  they  have  shown  that 
different  writers  produced  the  earlier  and  the 


later  portions  of  the  book,  this  a  will  not 
prove  that  Isaiah  wrote  the  former  and  an- 
other person  wrote  the  latter.  With  equal 
reason  may  the  reverse  be  affirmed  ;  the  later 
part  of  the  book,  if  not  by  the  same  author  as 
the  earlier,  may  be  the  writing  of  Isaiah,  while 
the  earlier  may  be  from  the  pen  of  another 
or  others.  The  result  is,  that  nothing  is  really 
proved ;  the  whole  is  left  in  doubt  and  Un- 
certain^. Wh«i  tiie  test,  however,  as  con- 
ditioned above,  is  fairly  applied,  it  win  be 
found  that  no  part  of  this  book  can  be  jnstly 
set  -  aside  as  spurious ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
whole  book  is  not  wanting. 

That  the  section  i. — xii.  is  from  the  pen 
of  Isaiah,  all  seem  inclined  to  admit  without 
question,  save  as  to  one  or  two  portions  of 
it.  The  similarity  in  language  and  thought 
between  chapter  i.- — v.,  and  various  passages 
in  Micah,  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  Isaiah  and  Micah  were  ccmtemporaries, 
and  uttered  their  prophecies  in  unison.  The 
one  prophet  has  even  quoted  almost  verbatim 
a  passage  from  the  other;  comp.  Isa.  ii. 
2 — 4  with  Micah  iv.  i — 3.  Probably  Isaiah 
quoted  from  Micah,  as  in  the  latter  the 
passage  in  question  stands  more  closely  con- 
nected with  the  context ;  or  it  may  be  that 
both  received  the  utterance  independently 
from  above,  seeing  there  are  verbal  differ- 
ences between  them.  Chapter  xii.  has  been 
rejected  by  Ewald  on  the  ground  that "  words, 
figures,  and  turns  of  expression,  as  well  as 
the  whole  contents  and  spirit^  are  not  Isaiah's ;" 
but  this  is  a  vague  and  unsupported  asser- 
tion ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  relation  of 
chap,  xii.  to  xi.  15,  16,  is  so  obvious,and  the 
introduction  of  a  lyrical  utterance  so  much 
in  keeping  with  the  habit  of  this  prophet 
(comp.  V.  iff.;  XXV.  1  ff. ;  xxvi.  1  ff.),  that 
it  seems  strange  that  to  any  reader  the  pas- 
sage should  seem  an  interpolation  from  an- 
other source.  As  to  the  style  of  this  song,  it 
differs  from  the  usual  style  of  the  prophet  only 
as  the  style  of  a  lyric  or  psalm  necessarily 
differs  from  the  style  of  more  ordinary  dis- 
course ;  the  prophet  in  composing  this  song 
of  praise  simply  follows  what  from  the  time 
of  David  had  become  the  accredited  style  of 
such  compositions.  The  use  in  xii.  6  of  the 
exfvession,  "  The  Holy  One  of  Israel," — an 
expression  m^iich  is  markedly  Isaiah's,  and 
occurs  in  the  writings  ascribed  to  him  nearly 
four  times  as  often  as  in  all  the  oflier  bool^ 
of  the  Old  Testament,  is  of  itself  enough  to 
show  the  rashness  of  Ewald's  assertion. 
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UNREALISED  VISIONS. 


DiU'iuoNniT  sndr.  i— 8. 


THE  ^eat  parable  of  the  wilderness  wan- 
denngs  of  the  Israelites  has  one  of  its 
inofoundest  applications  in  the  death  of  the 
two  great  leaders  of  the  people,  Moses  and 
Aaron.  Life  is  more  dramatic  and  tragic 
than  we  know;  and  when  we  read  of  the 
fate  of  these  two  illustrious  brothers  —  the 
men  who,  above  all  otho^,  seemed  entitled 
to  enter  the  land  of  promise ;  neither  of  them 
falling  in  battle  nor  dying  a  natural  death, 
both  of  them  doomed  to  die  by  the  soitence 
<^  Jehovah  whom  they  served  and  under 
whom  they  were  leading  the  people— we  are 
startled  into  a  recognition  of  the  true  tragedy 
of  life  that  thoe  is  in  this.  The  indubitable 
impress  of  reality  is  upon  it  How  differently 
&ble  would  have  constructed  the  story ;  bow 
differeat  the  apotheosis  of  mythical  heroes  ! 
Moses  and  Aaron  would  have  led  the  people 
into  the  land  of  promise,  and  ruled  them 
there  in  triumph  and  honour ;  their  sepul- 
chres would  have  been  proudly  built  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  would  have  been  among  the 
shrines  of  the  world.  The  destinies  of  real 
life  are  different  men  do  not  so  complete 
the  cycle  of  their  thought,  the  purpose  of 
their  work. 

Aaron  was  the  b^h  jMriest  of  God,  and, 
some  infirmities  notwithstaBding,  he  was  a 
noble  and  saintly  man,  in  character  and  ser- 
vice second  only  to  his  brother  Moses.  But 
Aaron  must  die  in  Mount  Hor,  because,  with 
Moses,  he  "  waxed  wroth  with  the  people, 
and  disobeyed  the  Lord  at  Meribah." 
Arrayed  in  his  priestly  robes,  like  a  gar- 
landed victim,  he  is  led  by  Moses  his  brother 
and  Eleazar  his  son,  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
wondering,  weeping  people,  to  the  lonely 
summit  of  the  mountain  in  Edom,  where  he 
dies.  Imagination  fails  us  when  we  try  to 
realise  the  mystic  solemnit}'  of  the  position ; 
the  farewell  glances  upon  the  tented  host  in 
the  Arabah  valley  below ;  the  last  words  of 
affection  and  regret,  of  penitence  and  £uth ; 
the  solemn  awe  of  brother  and  son,  as  sud- 
denly they  looked  upon  the  dead,  uncon- 
scious body ;  the  stem  fortitude  which  dug 
his  grave  and  buried  him  there,  amid  the 
weird  limestone  cra^  of  that  storm-worn 
summit.  And  then  the  submissive  piety, 
the  calm,  tender  heroism  of  faith,  with  which 
they  descended  to  tell  the  people  of  the 
issue,  and  to  mourn  for  Aaron  forty  days. 

In  like  manner,  Moses  must  die  upon 
Nebo.  Only  Moses  must  die  alone;  neiUier 


son  nor  brother  may  dose  his  d3ring  eyes,  or 
receive  his  last  words.  He,  moreover,  looks 
down,  not  only  upon  the  host  which  for  foitjr 
years  be  has  led  through  the  wilderness,  but 
also  upon,  the  land  of  promise  which  they 
were  just  about  to  possess;  and  he,  their 
deliverer  from  E^pt,  their  guide  and  legis- 
lator, their  captain  and  ruler,  is  forbidden  to 
enter  it  with  ^em. 

And  yet,  in  its  romantic  incidents  and 
tragic  crisis  his  death  is  a  fitting  close  of  his 
great  heroic  life.  Moses  is  one  of  the  few 
historic  characters  that  are  well-nigh  perfect. 
What  a  place  in  the  world's  imaginatioD  be 
fills  I  From  the  day  where  he  was  so  roman- 
tically rescned  from  the  bulrushes,  and  b^ 
came  heir  to  the  Egyptian  throne,  to  the  day 
when,  abjuring  all,  he  fled  to  the  wilderness 
of  Sinai;  from  the  day  when  he  went  to 
Pharaoh,  with  his  proud,  perilous  mandate, 
"  Let  my  people  go,"  to  the  day  when  he 
died  in  solitude  on  Nebo — died,  as  the  rab- 
bins say,  "  by  the  kiss  of  God  " — a  foundling, 
a  courtier,  a  patriot,  an  outlaw,  a  miracle- 
worker,  a  warrior,  a  legislator,  a  national 
leader,  he  surely  fulfilled  the  greatest  mis- 
sion ever  entrusted  to  man,  and  exhibited 
the  noblest  elements  oC  character  ever 
moulded  into  greatness.  In  the  grandeur  of 
his  conceptions,  the  greatness  of  ms  achievt 
ments,  the  heroism  of  his  patience,  and  the 
magnanimi^  of  his  self-sacrifice,  he  stands 
foremost  among  the  sons  of  men. 

"  Get  thee  up  into  this  mountain  and  die." 
What  a  contrast  to  a  former  divine  summons, 
to  ascend  Sinai  to  commune  with  Jehovah, 
to  receive  from  Him  comfort  and  strength, 
and  a  renewed  commission  of  service  Ij  And 
yet  he  evinces  none  of  the  trembling  awe 
with  which  he  ascended  Sinai.^  Without 
remonstrance,  without  hesitancy,  save  for  a 
moment  he  calmly  obejrs  the  st^  injunc- 
tion. A  good  man  knom  how  to  die.  Not 
again  in  the  thick  darkness  and  the  weird 
lightnings  of  his  privileged  communion  with 
God,  and  which  might  seem  more  congruous 
for  the  obsequies  of  such  a  prophet,  but  in 
the  bright  sunlight,  and  calm  clear  atmo- 
sphere, and  with  the  promised  land  spread 
before  him  like  a  map,  he  prepares  to  die. 

With  a  minuteness  that  seems  almost  a 
wanton  mockery,  a  calculated  cruelty,  his 
gaze  is  directed  to  specified  points  of  vision. 
He  stands  upon  a  peak  of  the  almost  per- 
pendicular mountain  Bfi^lii^^j^o^ibjO^g^ 
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Jericho,"  some  three  thousand  feet  above  it. 
Immediately  beneath  his  feet,  some  ten  miles 
in  breadth,  lies  the  valley  of  the  Jordan. 
Almost  the  entire  course  of  the  river  can  be 
I  traced— its  springs  at  the  foot  of  Hennon  in 
j  the  &r  north,  the  bright  laks  of  Galilee  into 
which  it  l«<»deoSf  the  waters  of  Merom  in 
'  which  it  seems  to  lose  itself,  then  its  vf'md- 
I  ing,  ruling  course  through  a  de^  ravine 
I  iringed  wit£  almost  tropiad  v^getatioa,  until 
j  it  loses  itself  in  the  mystic  waters  of  the 
j  Dead  Sea  in  the  south, 
j  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Jordan  valley 
I  nns  the  parallel  mountain  ridge  of  central 
Palestine — Lebanon  and  Hennon  in  the  far 
north,  Hebron  in  the  south,  the  momi- 
tains  round  about  Jerusalem  in  the  central 
distance—beyond  them  the  littoral  plains 
of  Philiatia  and  Sharon,  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
bounded  by  the  mystic  waters  of  the  Great 
Sea;  the  sacred  heights  of  the  land^  Hermon, 
Taboi,  Getizim,  Moriah ;  its  fertile  districts. 
Banian,  Carmel,  and  £shcol~«Il  lay  beneath 
his  eye,  m  the  ^most  incredible  distinctness 
of  that  transparent  atmosphere.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  landscapes  that  satisfy  the 
imagination.  To  Moses  it  was  the  realisa- 
tion o£  dreams  and  hopes  grown  to  passion 
in  tiie  cherishings  and  endurances  of  the 
wilderness  and  under  the  great  promises  of 
Jehovah — the  mirage  of  forty  years  ever  filling 
the  vision  of  the  people  and  soliciting  their 
hope — ^now  an  actual,  soHd  domain  at  his  feet 
Doubtless  there  was  deep  pathos  in  his 
disappointed  feeling.  The  land  upon  whidi 
he  looked  was  tibe  land  fot  which  God  had 
brought  them  out  of  Egypt ;  in  which  He 
had  promised  to  make  them  a  great  nation. 
In  Jerusalem,  just  braeath  his  tye,  his  temple 
would  be  built,  and  his  name  preserved  when 
all  other  nations  should  be  given  over  to 
idolatry.  There  the  Prophet  like  unto  him- 
self should  appear  and  accompli^  his  pas- 
sion; thence  his  salvation  should  go  forth 
unto  the  ends  of  the  eardi.  How  much  of 
this  Moses  foresaw,  or  understood,  we  do  not 
know.  He  knew,  however,  that  it  was  the 
land  of  miraculous  heritage,  of  glorious  des- 
tinies :  "  This  is  the  land  which  I  sware  unto 
AI»aham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  saying,  I  will 
give  it  unto  thy  seed." 

It  was  a  strange  death-diamber ;  it  was 
death  under  strange  conditions.  Alone,  with 
the  vision  of  promise  in  his  eye,  with  bis 
foot  upcm  its  margin,  separated  from  it  only 
by  the  Jordan  ;  and  Ae  imperatively  prohibited 
from  entering  it.  And  yet  he  did  not  tremble 
at  the  awfulness  of  death  ;  he  did  not  shrink 
from  the  mystery  of  its  circumstance  ;  he  did 


not  murmur  at  the  almost  tantalizing  refusal 
of  his  hope. 

Ordinarily,  when  men  die,  there  are  friends 
to  gather  round  thdr  bed,  with  tender  minis- 
tries of  love  and  prayer.  Sometimes,  in  the 
case  of  men  like  Moses,  a  nation  will  hush  its 
fbotsteps,and  wait  the  usne  mth  agoninng 
pense.  Shut  us  up  to  die  alone,  widi  no  hand 
that  our  weakne»  may  clasp,  no  tear  that  may 
soothe  our  lore,  no  praifn  that  may  wing 
our  hope,  and  bow  ^palhng  death  bcnranes. 
What  pathos  there  is  in  the  shimldng  wail  of 
Pascal,  *'I  shall  die  alone!" 

Thus  Moses  must  die:  and  with  all  the 
enhancements  of  these  disappointed  hopes, 
the  command  comes  to  him  to  climb  this 
strange  death-chamber  on  Nebo,  not  know- 
ing what  pangs  of  dissolution  will  agonize 
his  body,  what 'terrors  of  death  are  to^oniee 
his  mind ;  only  that  he  is  to  die  alone,  having 
first  filled  his  vision  with  tlie  land  which  the 
people  are  just  about  to  pcnses^  but  vtadx 
he  is  forbidden  to  enter  with  them.  It 
seems  a  penal  inflation  almost  wantonly 
aggravated.  Imagination  even  can  scarcely 
enhance  the  mystery  and  the  awe  of  the 
situati<»i,  so  terrible  in  its  deliberateoess,  its 
prepared  conditions,  the  stem  inscrutable 
mystery  which  enfolds  it  Only  tiie  sub- 
limest  faith  could  implicitly  obey  such  a 
mandate,  and  ascend  the  mountain  for  its 
accomplishment ;  a  faith  more  sublime,  I 
think,  than  that  which  stood  befcwe  Pharaoh, 
or  entered  the  thick  darkness  of  Sinai :  "  The 
Lord  showed  him  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
said  unto  him,  I  have  caused  thee  to  see  it 
with  thine  eyes,  bat  thou  shah  not  go  over 
thither.  So  Moses,  the  servant  of  God, 
died  there  in  the  land  of  Moab,  according 
to  the  word  of  the  Xxxd." 

It  is  a  twc^ld  parable, 

FirstyOf  the  unrealised  hopes  of  human  life ; 
and,  secondly,  of  the  visions  with  which,  not- 
withstanding, human  life  may  be  ii^pired. 

I.  The  unrexdised  hopes  of  human  life  : — 

The  firequent  disappointments,  the  unful- 
filled purposes  which  so  often  characterize 
it,  and  which,  to  the  afiecti<ms  and  to  the 
philosophy  of  life,  are  so  mysterious  and 
painful. 

Every  life  is  a  pilgrimage,  seeking  its  goal 
in  some  Canaan  of  rest  How  we  picture  it, 
dream  about  it,  struggle  and  endure  for  it, 

and  sometimes  seem  on  the  very  verge  of 
realising  it !  We  "  see  it  with  our  eyes ; "  but, 
in  the  mysterious  Providence  of  life,  sud-  [ 
deniy,  sternly,  it  may  be,  we  are  forbidden  to  i 
go  over  thither ; "  our  purposes  are  broken  1 
off,  realisation  is  palpably  forbidden  us.^  OO I 
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No  wonder  that  we  feel  disappointment, 
and,  if  pious  faith  prevent  not,  something 
like  resentment.  However  wise  and  loving 
the  divine  reason,  to  us  it  is  inscrutable. 
Why  am  I  forbidden  to  enter  ?  Why  is  the 
promise  of  my  hope  thus  broken  ?  Why  are 
such  rainbows  painted  on  the  firmament  of 
life  by  lights  from  heaven  ? 

The  aims  of  this  great  servant  of  God, 
moreover,  were  very  high.  It  was  no  selfish 
or  ignoble  ambitbn  that  kindled  his  desire. 
Who  ever  lived  more  piously,  more  unselfishly, 
more  greatly  than  Moses?  How  often  he 
would  hare  sacrificed  himself  for  the  sake  of 
the  people !  More  than  once  he  proffered 
himself  to  bear  their  curse.  God  might  ex- 
clude him  from  Canaan  if  He  would  but  per- 
mit them  to  enter.  Who  can  doubt  that  his 
desire  to  cross  the  Jordan,  and  to  lead  the 
people  into  the  promised  land,  was  more  for 
their  sake  than  his  own  ?  And  yet  even  this 
purpose  of  noblest  patriotism  and  holiest 
piety  was  denied  him. 

They  are  not  selfish  purposes  only  that 
God  disappoints.  Few  have  desires  so  un- 
selfish or  ambitions  so  noble  as  Moses.  Who 
would  compare  the  virtues,  interests,  and 
aims  of  his  little  life  with  those  of  the  great 
saint  and  prophet,  legislator,  and  leader  of 
Israel?  And  yet  our  desires  and  purposes 
may  be  religious  and  noble.  The  love  of 
God  and  the  things  of  his  kingdom  may  have 
the  supreme  place  in  our  affections  and  mo- 
tives. It  may  be  our  most  ardent  prayer 
that  his  kmgdom  may  come."  We  may  be 
willing  to  spend  and  to  be  spent  for  it';  to 
preach  our  preaching,  teach  our  class,  achieve 
our  enterprise  at  any  cost  of  labour,  at  any 
sacrifice  of  self.  And  yet  God  may  not  per- 
mit it  to  us.  Our  striving  may  never  accom- 
plish its  purpose;  our  opportunity  may  be 
prematurely  ended.  In  the  midst  of  our 
usefulness,  in  the  crisis  of  our  work,  in  the 
supreme  exigency  of  the  Church — just  when 
we  may  have  brought  a  great  enterprise  to 
the  verge  of  saccess,  and  our  personal  agency 
seems  the  most  indispensable  ;  just  when 
about  to  cross  the  Jordan  and  to  realise  all 
that  we  have  lived  for — the  stem  mysterious 
[»-ohibition  comes,  "  Thine  eyes  shall  behold 
it,  but  thou  shalt  not  enter  it." 

But,  then,  how  seldom  our  chief  disap- 
pointments are  of  this  high  spiritual  order  I 
More  commonly  our  most  solicitous  cares, 
our  supreme  desires,  our  most  eager  pursuits, 
are  for  things  very  inferior ;  not  necessarily 
unlawful,  but  less  noble,  less  worthy  our  ab- 
sorbing pursuit.  We  would  fain  leave  our 
business  a  success ;  our  children  brought  up ; 


the  relations  of  oiu-  life  completed;  their 
affections  ripened  to  their  yellow  autumn ; 
life  itself  completed  in  the  cyde  of  its  enemies, 
and  matured  in  a  good  old  age.  We  dream 
a  rounded,  completed  life ;  the  full  exercise 
of  faculty  and  opportunity,  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  our  acquired  possessions,  the  per- 
fected growth  of  character  and  influence ;  a 
youth  of  aspiration  and  successful  struggle, 
a  manhood  of  noble  toil  and  achievement, 
an  old  a^e  of  dignified  and  well-earned  rest ; 
acramplished  purposes,  gathered  reputation, 
saintly  maturity,  ridi,  firuitfiil  afiections.  Let 
who  may  fall  in  the  wilderness,  we  hope  to 
enter  Canaan.  When,  suddenly,  like  a  thun- 
derbolt out  of  a  clear  sky,  the  prohibition  ; 
comes  !  Health  prematurely  fails,  business  |j 
enterprise  proves  disastrous,  property  wastes 
away,  friends  disappoint  us,  our  relationship 
betray  our  affection,  and,  instead  of  minis- 
tering joy,  bring  bitter  sorrow.  Children 
prove  unworthy,  and  "  bring  down  our  grey 
hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave."  All  the 
conditions  were  full  of  promise ;  it  seemed 
as  if  entrance  were  assured.  "  No ;  thou 
shalt  not  enter  it." 

Even  to  the  bright  ambitions,  the  fairy 
castle-building  of  youth,  how  often  sudden 
disappointment  comes  I  Hopes  are  b&ffled, 
friendship  is  wounded ;  the  blissful  dreams 
of  love  have  a  rude  and  terrible  waking. 
Realisation  differs  greatly  and  sadly  from 
hope.  Love  itself  fails,  or  else  it  weeps  in 
premature  widowhood.  Young  eyes  weep 
widowed  tears ;  little  children  stand  in  piteous 
wonder  over  a  mother's  grave;  young  mo- 
thers bury  their  little  children.  How  many 
bury  the  fairest  visions  of  young  life  in  a  tomb ! 

Or  else,  the  rich  heart  of  hopeful,  thack- 
fiU  parents  seems  to  be  realising  all  its  desire; 
healthy,  comdy,  virtuous,  loving  childrwi 
grow  up  around  them.  All  that  vigilant 
affection  can  devise  they  minister;  all  thai 
sanguine  hope  can  imagine  they  seem  about 
to  realise — their  "  sons  are  as  plants  grown 
up  in  their  youth ;  their  daughters  are  as 
comer-stones,  polished  after  the  similitude  of 
a  palace."  When  the  home  is  suddoily 
darkened,  and  the  fairest  and  most  promising 
has  to  be  buried  in  a  grave ;  or,  more  bitterly 
still,  a  manhood  of  folly  belies  a  youthful 
promise  of  grace.  * 

Is  not  lite  full  of  such  experiences?  In  a 
thousand  ways  we  fail  to  realise  its  hope;  to 
reap  what  we  have  so  patiently  sown,  so  care- 
fully tended,  and  what  has  sprang  up  in  sttch 
luxuriant  beauty,  "first  the  blade,  then  the 
ear,  then  the  full  com  in  the  ear,"  mth  even 

the  near  promise  of  the  harvesL  ^  '^/f  I/3 
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How  we  nurture  this  idealism  of  life ;  and 
it  is  oflen  the  source  of  its  richest  poetiy,  its 
noblest  inspirations.  The  imagination  of  youth 
glows  with  it ;  it  is  the  light  of  its  hope,  the 
stimulus  of  its  endeavour.    It  sees  only  the 
fair  landscape  to  be  traversed ;  it  does  not 
see  the  rough  paths  that  must  be  trodden. 
Whether  it  be  a  noble  service  of  life  that 
we  purpose,  or  only  its  ignoble  pleasures; 
whether  the  higher  ambition  of  sodal  achieve- 
ment, or  the  meaner  desire  of  accumulated 
wealth  ;  whether  the  heart  promises  its  para- 
dise of  affection,  or  the  intellect  its  arena  of 
power ;  whether  it  be  the  man's  ideal  of 
work,  or  woman's  ideal  of  marriage — how 
the  dream  and  the  hope  inspire  and  inflame 
us !    Success,  love,  home  —  how  the  heart 
throbs  and  the  pulse  beats  high  at  their  pure 
and  noble  vision !    What  an  idealism,  too, 
there  is  in  our  religious  life,  and  what  an  im- 
portant function  it  plays  I  How  much  nobler 
the  aspirations  of  all  true  life  than  its  realisa- 
tions !  How  we  picture  the  religious  holiness, 
and  love,  and  service  of  our  disdpleship — 
what  we  are  to  be,  what  we  are  to  do  !  We 
do  not  realise  the  serpent  that  finds  its  way 
into  every  Eden,  the  failure  that  mars  every 
purpose,  the  element  of  disenchantment  and 
disappointment  that  corrects  every  illusion. 
The  chief  pathos  of  later  life  is  the  mournful 
contrast  between  the  promise  and  the  per- 
formance— "  I  am  not  better  than  my  fathers 
were."  Still  the  idealism  has  its  great  uses ; 
it  is  not  delusion  Uiat  attends  it,  so  much 
as  shortcoming.   What  would  life  be  without 
it?  Perhaps  life  could  not  be  as  we  imagine 
it ;  but  it  may  be  better  for  our  imaginings. 

Mark  the  conditions  under  which  death 
came  to  Moses. 

(i.)  He  died  while  as  yet  his  physical 
strength  was  undiminished  :  "  His  eye  was 
not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force  abated."  He 
died,  that  is,  as  the  greater  proportion  of  men 
die,  not  of  sheer  physical  decay,  the  natural 
wasting  away  of  the  forces  of  life.  "  One 
dieth  m  his  fiiU  strength,  being  wholly  at 
eas«  and  quiet "  the  house  of  life  is  broken 
iota"  Sudden  arrest  is  put  upon  its  vigour ; 
its  pulse  is  touched  into  death :  the  warrior 
falls  in  the  ardour  of  battle,  the  builder 
drops  from  the  scaffold.  "My  years  bast 
thou  shortened;  I  am  cut  off  in  the  midst  of 
my  days.** 

(2.)  Moses  died  while  as  yet  there  seemed 
a  great  work  for  him  to  do.  The  Jordan  to 
be  passed,  Jericho  to  be  conquered,  the 
Canaanites  driven  out,  the  tribes  led  to  their 
inheritance,  the  social,  legislative,  and  religious 


So  the  field  is  left  half  ploughed,  the 
building  half  erected,  the  book  half  written. 
Die  when  we  may,  we  always  leave  some- 
thing unfinished ;  we  alwajrs  cany  to  our 
grave  some  unrealised  porpose.  Oiily  som& 
times  the  inopportuneness  seems  so  sigrul 
that  it  is  a  mystery  and  a  sorrow.  History, 
in  both  the  world  and  the  Churdi,  is  fiUl 
of  proverbial  instances,  were  it  needful  to 
cite  them.  Rarely  is  the  worker  permitted 
to  complete  his  work,  rarely  is  the  moment 
when  arrest  is  put  upon  it  the  moment  that 
we  should  choose.  "  God's  thoughts  are  not 
as  our  thoughts." 

(3.)  Moses  died  just  when  bright  prospects 
of  realisation  filled  his  eye  —  when  all  the 
hope  of  his  life  was  about  to  be  realised ; 
the  cup  was  dashed  &om  his  lips  just  when 
it  was  put  into  his  hands  tlut  he  might 
drink. 

What  can  we  say  to  all  this  ?  Can  we  say 
anything  that  will  explain  its  mystery,  or 
justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man? 

We  are  unable  to  form  judgments  concern- 
ing individual  instances;  but  we  may  perhaps 
recognise  three  or  four  general  principles, 
which  may  enable  the  rest  of  both  our  faith 
and  our  heart.  The  thing  may  be  inscrut- 
able, and  yet  we  may  assure  ourselves  o(  the 
righteousness  and  love  of  Him  who  does  it. 

I.  Success  is  not  the  chief  nobility  of  life. 
Who  dared  have  told  Moses  on  Nebo  that, 
inasmuch  as  entrance  to  Canaan  was  forbid- 
den him,  it  would  have  been  better  fox  him 
never  to  have  left  ^Tpt? 

That  grand  heroic  life  of  the  wilderness 
had  been  lived.  Its  very  trials  had  perfected 
his  character.  He  had  become,  what  no 
successes  in  Egypt  could  have  made  him, 
what  failure  to  enter  Canaan  could  not  hinder 
him  from  becoming. 

To  disparage  success  would  be  affectation ; 
the  end  that  is  not  worth  winning  is  not 
worth  striving  for.  But  success  is  generally 
more  important  to  others  than  to  the  workCT 
himself;  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  it  is  more 
important  to  become  than  to  achieve.  Ser- 
vice is  greater  than  its  resulte.  To  serve 
greatly  and  fiul  is  better  than  to  realise  with- 
out service.  The  good  that  is  put  into  my 
hand  is  a  poor  possession  compared  with  the 
good  that  long  struggle  and  self-discipline 
win.  The  very  disappointments  of  a  life  that 
nobly  strives,  the  very  sorrows  of  a  heart  that 
nobly  loves,  are  better  than  a  heart  without 
striving  or  love  : — 

"  TLb  better  to  have  loved  and  lo«t 
Than  never  to  have  lored  at  all." 
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throne.  In  the  great  character  which  he  had 
moulded,  ia  the  love  and  veneration  which 
he  had  won,  Moses  realised  a  nobler  reward 
than  Canaan. 

2.  The  chief  blessedness  of  life  is  capa- 
bihty  of  service. 

Better  for  Moses  that  he  should  die  on 
NebO}  his  service  incomi^eCe,  than  that  he 
should  have  outlived  his  faculty  of  service, 
and  fidlen  into  the  decrepitude  and  senility 
of  an  Eli  or  a  David.  What  is  better  for  a 
man  than  for  death  to  find  him  in  the  vigour 
of  his  service,  doing  noble  work ;  his  hand 
upon  the  implements  of  his  toil ;  working 
with  his  might ;  with  an  earnestness  and  an 
effidezicy  that  will  be  the  commendation  of 
both  the  workman  and  the  work?  Blessed 
is  the  man  whom  death  finds  doing  work  full 
of  noble  aims  and  gracious  influences.  It  is 
the  verdict  of  the  Master  himself,  "  Blessed 
is  that  servant  whom  his  Lord,  when  He 
Cometh,  shall  find  so  doing." 

3.  It  is  a  blessed  thing  to  die  ^en  the 
work  has  been  so  Ssa  done  that  it  justifies 
the  worker;  demonstrates  his  character,  vindi- 
cates his  nobleness ;  so  that  he  is  not  ashamed 
to  leave  it  for  completion,  so  that  his  friends 
are  proud  of  its  unfinished  fragments. 

God  does  not  always  vouch^fe  this.  Even 
then  the  faithful  servant  will  accept  the  con- 
ditions. He  puts  into  the  Master's  hand  his 
reputation  as  well  as  his  service.  His  "re- 
cord is  on  high."  But  as  with  Moses, 
God  coaUnue  him  in  his  work  until  all  its 
true  gloiy  has  been  won,  and  only  the  formal 
sanction  of  success  is  wanting,  it  is  a  grace 
and  a  blessedness.  Nelson  dies  in  the  mo- 
ment of  victory ;  Captain  Hardy's  assurance 
of  it  is  the  sufficient  consolation  of  lus  pre- 
mature death.  So  Moses  dies,  with  the  wil- 
derness all  passed ;  the  people  whom  he  had 
led,  on  the  verge  of  Canaan,  Uie  gathered 
reverence  of  the  na^n  round  him,  and  in 
singular  and  exalted  favour  with  God. 

4.  The  formal  denial  of  our  hopes  may  be 
the  means  of  perfecting  our  character.  Pa- 
tient acquiescence  in  disappointment  is  a 
higher  grace  than  satisfaction  with  success. 

To  endure  piously  is  more  than  to  achieve. 
The  most  illustrious  character  has  its  defects, 
the  most  disciplined  its  immaturity;  and 
sometimes  God  can  work  in  us  the  last  grace 
of  perfection  cmly  shutting  us  up  to  him- 
self. Never,  as  on  Nebo,  did  God  so  draw 
to  himself  the  heart  of  his  servant,  and  by  no 
means  so  effectually  as  by  this  great  dis- 
appointment. We  never  so  seek  God  as 
when  other  things  are  denied  us  ;  we  never 
seek  Him  so  earnestly  and  so  spiritually  as 


in  wcffldly  disappointments  and  sorrows. 
God  can  educate  our  perverse  affections  for 
the  enjoymeot  of  himself  only  by  bereaving 
them.  It  is  a  rough  school  for  piety,  but  it  is 
a  salutary  and  effective  one.    How  often,  if 
permitted  to  possess  it  aco^ing  to  our  de- 
sir^  earthly  good  would  satisfy  us !  How 
creature  love  would  absorb  our  affections  if 
its  enjoyment  were  continued  to  us  1  How 
pride  01'  aduevement  would  hinder  humility ! 
How  sense  would  blind  the  eye  of  fiiith ! 
Witli  all  the  disappointments  and  soorows  oS  i 
life,  how  carnal  our  hearts  remain !    What ! 
would  they  be  if  they  had  neither  disapfKunt-  ■ 
ment  nor  sorrow  ?    It  is  not  easy  when  the 
fulness  of  things  on  earth  is  appealing  to  us 
to  set  our  alEections  on  things  above.  We 
need  the  disappointment  and  the  chastening. , 
Oh,  brethren  !  if  all  the  disappointments  oi  j 
our  life  could  be  converted  into  realised 
hopes — if  all  the  structures  which  God  has  \ 
overturned  could  be  restored  to  oar  homes  | 
and  hearte — who  could  answer  for  the  sfniibir 
ality  of  his  affections,  for  die  religbus  fideli^ ' 
of  his  soul  ? 

5.  If  in  our  service  we  have  sinned  against  i 
right  methods  and  tempw  of  service,  siimed  | 
against  Him  whom  we  serve,  it  is  well  that 
his  disapproval  of  our  sin  should  be  mani- 
fested. 

If  it  be  asked  why  the  promise  of  the  , 
exodus  was  not  kept  to  Moses,  why  the  j 
promise  of  life  is  not  kept  Co  ourselves,  is 
not  this  the  sufficient  answer?  Provoked 
and  wearied  with  the  perv^seness  o(  the 
people,  Moses  and  Aaron  ^ad  spoken  unad- 
visedly with  their  lq)s,  had  petidantly  smitten  j 
the  rock  at  Merifaah,  'Wbere  they  shottkl  cmly 
have  spoken  to  it    A  parable  of  many  of  1 
onr  se^-wiUed  and  violent  methods  of  doing  : 
God's  work. 

It  seemed  a  harsh  sentence  for  sudi  an 
offence ;  and  at  first  Moses  apparently  felt  it 
such,  and  pleaded  against  it :  "  God  was  angry 
with  me  for  your  sakes,  and  would  not  hear 
me  :  and  the  Xx)rd  said  unto  me,  Let  it  suffice 
thee,  speak  no  more  to  me  of  this  matter." 
But  who  can  estimate  the  mischief  of  wrong 
methods  and  wrong  tempers  in  doing  reli- 
giouB  things?  What  a  catena  of  disasters 
from  this  single  cause  might  be  culled  firom 
the  history  of  the  Church,  from  the  Romish 
inquisition  to  the  last  ordiodox  imfiiiiness  in 
coDtroversyl 

How  a  aingle  sin  may  change  a  history, 
or  modify  a  character  !  Eve's  disobedience, 
Noah's  drunkenness.  Lot's  worldly  choice, 
David's  adultery,  Peter's  cowardice.  For 
sins  are  not  isolated  acte;  they  are  indica-  ^ 
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tions  of  character,  results  from  long-prepared 
conditions;  causes  from  which  subtle  and 
'  prolific  consequences  flow. 
I     Moses  stood  before  the  people  in  "  the 
I  fierce  light  that  beats  upon  a  throne diere< 
fore  his  sin  could  not  be  passed  over.  Pro- 
vocation is  no  excuse  for  wrong- doing; 
temptation  does  not  justify  sin.   To  a  people 
;  like  Israel,  the  impunity  would  have  been 
'  perilous.    It  was  an  occasion  for  an  impres- 
sive lesson  concerning  the  sanctity  of  law 
and  the  sin  of  disobedience.  Because  Moses, 
the  most  eminent  and  favoured  of  God's  ser- 
vants, had  disobeyed,  Moses  must  die.  It 
was  a  retribution  in  the  spirit  of  the  Old 
Dispensation.    What  could  produce  upon 
ihe  people  a  deeper  impression?   What  a 
revelation  it  was  of  what  men  lose  by  sin  I 
How  Aey  would  be  affected  and  humbled, 
because  their  sin  had  brought  such  retribu- 
tion upon  their  revered  leader!  for  themisery 
'  of  sin  is,  that  it  brings  evil  upon  others  as 
well  as  upon  ourselves. 

It  was  not  that  God  refused  to  forgive  his 
beloved  servant.  Never  did  He  show  him 
such  kindness  and  favour,  never  did  He  so 
tenderly  commune  with  him  as  on  Pisgah. 
And  yet  this  penalty  may  not  be  remitted. 
Our  sms  have  relation  to  our  fellow-men,  and 
to  principles  of  eternal  right.  It  is  not 
merely  a  personal  feeUng  between  God  and 
ourselves it  is  a  matter  of  public  comily 
and  morals;  therefore,  althou^  God  may 
"£oTffye  our  iniquity,  He  takes  vengeance 
of  our  inventions.'* 

It  is  this  that  makes  the  lesson  so  moni- 
tory. The  holy  God  must  punish  the  sins 
even  of  his  servant  whom  He  loves.  Let 
not  our  enervated  consciences  then  think 
ligfltly  of  divine  law,  or  of  any  transgression 
I  of  it  Let  us  not  talk  loosdy  and  foolishly 
I  about  God's  mercy,  as  if  it  could  set  aside 
1  his  holiness.  Let '  us  think  of  Nebo,  where 
he  who  was  "faithful  in  all  his  house"  must 
die ;  of  Calvary,  where  the  well-beloved  Son 
"bears  our  iniquities."  "If  these  things 
were  done  in  the  green  tree,  what  will  be 
done  in  the  dry?"  God  is  love,  but  die 
supreme  law  of  h^  love  is  holiness.  He 
cannot  love  us  better  than  He  loves  holiness; 
tiierefore,  his  most  favoured  servants,  whom 
He  foigives,  and  loves,  and  communes  with, 
and  calls  up  to  Nebo  to  die,  must  su£fer  for 
their  sins.  ' 

Hence  Moses  accepts  the  divine  decree. 
Jacob  does  not  complain  because  he  is  a 
fugitive,  David  because  "  the  sword  does  not 
leave  his  house."  The  instinct  of  righteous- 
nen  accepts  the  just  retribution.    All  were 


foi^ven  —  saintly,  beloved  men;  but  Goc 
must  punish  dieir  sin,  as  He  must  punisl 
yours  and  mine. 

6.  The  prohibition  comes  with  graciou! 
mitigations.  Even  diough  a  sentence  o 
death,  everything  that  gives  death  a  sting  i: 
extracted, 

(i.)  What  greater  grace  can  be  wrought  ir 
a  man  than  acquiescence  in  such  a  mandate  i 
There  is  no  blessedness  like  the  blessednesi 
of  submitting  our  will  to  the  wiser  will  o 
the  Heavenly  Father,  even  though  it  be  t( 
drink  a  Gethsemane  cup  or  to  die  upon  i 
bitter  cross.  In  learning  this  obedience  the 
Christ  himself  was  perfected.  No  rest  anc 
satisfaction  can  be  so  great  as  consciously  U 
feel  that  whatever  the  Heavenly  Father  ma] 
ordain  for  us  is  absolutely  the  best  Cleart] 
it  is  not  for  us  to  choose  the  time  and  cix 
cumstances  of  our  death.  When  should  w< 
deem  it  a  fitting  time  to  die  ? 

How  variously  men  regard  death  ! 

A  man  may  violate  God's  will,  and  re 
creantly  or  impatiently  die  before  his  time— 
the  coward  of  life,  who  deserts  its  warfere 
and  prematurely  rushes  into  the  presence  o 
the  Lord  of  life,  carrying  with  him  the  recorc 
of  his  dishonoured  life,  his  repudiated  trust. 

A  man  may  resent  the  summons  to  die 
and  impotentlj  resist  the  demand  that  h< 
give  an  account  of  his  stewardship. 

Hie  supreme  grace  and  blessedness  i: 
meekly  to  obey,  to  climb  to  our  death-be< 
whenever  the  command  is  given ;  not,  it  ma; 
be,  without  a  prayer  that  "if  possible  the  cu] 
may  pass" — ^this  nature  demands  and  grac 
does  not  forbid — but  with  the  ultimate  feel 
ing,  "  Not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done." 

To  some  few  the  grace  is  given  to  receiv 
the  summons  with  gladness ;  with  joy  t 
"enter  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord."  Clearl 
the  law  of  our  life  must  also  be  the  law  of  ol 
death ;  to  "  serve  our  generation  according  t 
the  will  of  God,"  and  according  to  the  will  i 
God  to  "fell  on  sleep." 

(2.)  Moses  is  permitted  to  prepare  for  U 
departure.  He  receives  a  timely  intimatid 
of  it,  calls  a  solemn  assembly^  of  the  peopt 
and  delivers  to  them  his  dying  chaise,  li 
Deuteronomy ;  in  which  is  condensed  into! 
written  form  the  substance  of  their  histo] 
and  of  their  law — the  Magna  Charta  of  ti 
old  economy.  He  receives  their  lovk 
homage,  and  pronounces  upon  liiem  l 
valedictory  blessing. 

(3.)  He  is  permitted  to  see  his  success* 
Joshua  is  installed  as  leader  of  the  people 
the  arduous  conflicts  iriiidi  awaited  them. 

Thb,  pertiaps,  is  the  most  arduous  gai  1 
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of  religious  magnanimity.  Especially  for 
greater  and  grander  men,  like  Moses  and 
Elijah,  to  see  themselves  superseded  by 
lesser  men,  like  Joshua  and  Elisha  j  and  to 
feel  that  these  are  better  fitted  for  the  new 
age  and  the  new  work.  Moses,  the  aged 
statesman,  cannot  do  the  military  work  of  the 
young  cai)tain.  It  was  better  that  he  should 
die  and  give  place  to  a  new  order  of  thin^ 
Had  he  continued  to  rule  the  cabinet  while 
Joshua,  ruled  the  camp,  embarrassment  and 
collision  might  have  compromised  the  inte- 
rest of  the  nation. 

It  is  but  little  to  say  that  God  can  do  with- 
out the  best  of  us;  the  better  we  are,  the 
greater  our  influence,  the  more  venerated  our 
character,  the  more  needful  it  may  be  that 
God  should  take  us  away,  lest  undue  reve- 
rence should  hinder  the  new  ideas,  the  fresh 
service  which  the  changed  conditions  of 
society  demand.  It  is  better  even  for  Israel, 
if  Israel  did  but  know  it,  that  their  great 
legislator  and  leader  should  die.  It  is  better 
for  the  Church,  better  for  the  mtssion-field, 
better  for  the  family,  better  for  business  and 
social  life,  that  their  venerated  sages  and 
greatest  workers  should  die,  and  make  room 
for  younger  men ;  who  else  would  be  un- 
trained in  service,  unexercised  in  responsi- 
bility. God  has  always  servants  under  train- 
ing for  the  great  succession  of  work  and 
responsibility ;  only  mischief  comes  when 
their  opportunity  is  denied  them.  A  man's 
greatest  work  may  be  that  which  is  to  grow 
out  of  what  he  has  done  : — 

"  The  old  order  cbangeth,  yielding  place  to  new. 
And  Gqd  fnlfila  himKU  in  many  wayi. 
Lest  one  good  custom  *honld  corrupt  tbe  world.'* 

7.  God  honours  his  faithful  servant  by 
himself  preparing  his  sepulchre. 

An  obscure  passage  in  Jude  speaks  of  the 
archangel  Michael,  to  whom,  according  to 
Jewish  tradition,  the  burial  of  Moses  was  en- 
trusted, as  "  contending  with  the  devil  about 
the  body  of  Moses ; "  as  if  the  devil  would 
contest  the  exemption  of  Moses  from  the 
common  lot  of  men.  Apparently  Moses 
shared  the  distinction  of  Enoch  and  Elijah; 
he  did  not  see  corruption.  He  was  "  not  un- 
clothed, but  clothed  upon ; "  "  mortality  was 
swallowed  up  of  life."  This  grand  seal  of 
his  approbation  God  set  upon  his  illustrious 
snvant. 

8.  God  fulfilled  his  promises  and  the  hopes 
of  his  servant  in  a  deeper  and  higher  way 
than  he  anticipated. 

A  man  may  leave  his  work  unfinished,  his 
purposes  unfulfilled,  his  goal  unreached,  but 
he  does  not  therefore  faU ;  the  spiritual  end 


which  these  sought  may  be  reached  in  a 
grander  way. 

So  Abraham  failed  of  the  hope  of  Canaan, 
his  only  possession  in  it  being  a  grave.  But 
Canaan  to  him  was  but  a  suggestive  type  of 
a  better  country,  and  grandly  he  realised 
God's  spiritual  heritage.  The  prophecies  of 
the  Messiah,  as  the  old,  pious  Jew  conceived 
them,  were  never  realised;  but  how  much 
more  ^andly^ey  were  fulfilled  in  the  Christ ! 
The  disciples  did  not  realise  their  dream  of 
the  Idngdom  of  heaven  in  which  they  were 
to  sit  on  thrones ;  but  what  a  glorious  spirit- 
ual heritage  the  resurrection  conferred  upon 
them — a  kingdom  of  God  within  them !  The 
Pentecostal  Church  did  not  see  the  millen- 
nium for  which  it  looked.;  but  how  much 
grander  than  their  local  and  limited  hope, 
the  millennium  which  is  the  result  of  ages  of 
cross-bearing  and  testifying  and  martyrdom! 
So  every  Christian  age,  every  Christian  ex- 
perience, has  its  dream  of  a  goal  to  be  imme* 
diately  reached,  a  glory  to  be  personally 
attained ;  the  Churdi  is  to  achieve  its  tri- 
umph, ttiesoul  its  religious  beatitude^  Instead 
of  which  come  years  of  arduous  struggle  and  ^ 
temptation  and  seeming  feilure.  But  these 
are  only  profounder  processes  whereby  God  ^ 
is  working  out  greater  and  more  glorious 
spiritual  fulfilments.  The  thing  of  which  we  , 
dream  is  denied  us,  but  only  that  a  far  more ' 
glorious  realisation  of  our  desire  may  be  given  j 
us  ;  that  which  is  material  is  but  the  shadow 
of  the  spiritual,  to  which  it  una>nsciot]sly 
leads  us  on.  Nay,  those  who  realise  tbe 
most  of  it,  feel  the  greatest  disappointment 
with  it,  and  are  the  most  urged  and  enlarged 
by  it  to  the  spiritual  good  diat  lies  beycnd ' 
it.  God's  spiritual  fulfilments  of  the  dreams  | 
and  desires  of  every  noble  life  are  above  all . 
that  we  can  ask  or  think. 

11.  The  second  parable  is  of  the  visions  I 
which  may  inspire  human  life,  its  unrealised  ^ 
hopes  notwithstanding.  Only  a  few  words ' 
are  here  possible.  \ 

To  men  who  live  greatly,  God  gives  visions ; 
through  this  very  idealism  of  life,  which  are  a  , 
glorious  inspiration  and  strength ;  visions  of ' 
a  great  faith  and  of  a  bright  hope ;  of  rest  I 
though  they  toil,  of  triumph  while  they  fight. ! 
of  heavenly  perfection  and  blesscdnMs,  die  , 
failures  and  disappointments  of  earthly  life 
notwithstfmding. 

Many  glorious  visions  had  been  vouch- ' 
safai  to  this  great  servant  of  God.  At  the 
burning  bush,  where  he  hid  his  face,  afi:aid  to 
look  upon  God  ;  on  Horeb,  where  the  Lord 
made  all  his  goodness  to  pass  before  him. 
But  this  was  his  true  "  (Electable  taoua- 
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tain."  From  the  summit  that  overhangs  the 
Jordan  of  death,  he  sees  the  better  country 
which  his  pilgrimage  of  life  had  sought ;  the 
long  wanderings  and  privations  of  the  wUder- 
ness  ended,  the  dreary,  dusty  desert  all  behind. 

Who  knows?  To  the  lofty  spiritualised 
soul  of  Moses,  Canaan  perhaps  would  have 
been  a  disenchantment;  many  of  our  realised 
hopes  are.  The  vision  has  ideal  beauty; 
but  who  ever  realises  his  ideal,  his  imagina- 
tions and  dreams?  How  much  better  for  us 
often  to  be  taken  from  the  disappointment 
of  our  own  realised  desires,  from  the  evil  that 
hirks  under  the  good  that  wepicture!  Whether 
is  greater,  the  disappointment  of  God's  inter- 
dict or  the  disappointment  of  his  permission? 

But  in  the  better  country,  oi  which  Canaan 
was  but  an  imperfect  type,  there  is  no  short- 
coming, no  disappointment.  Canaan  may 
suffice  for  a  suggestive  prophecy;  only  God's 
heaven  can  be  a  satisfying  fulfilment.  What 
did  the  land  upon  which  he  gazed  suggest 
to  the  dying  prophet?  We  know  that  he 
**  had  respect  unto  the  recompense  of  the  re- 
ward." Would  it  not  carry  his  thought  to 
tliat  other  land  where — 

"  Ewriaitiu:  iprinf  alndei. 
And  BovK-wiUming-floiran/* 

and  which  he  was  soon  to  see.  Would  not 
the  Jordan  that  rolled  at  \as  feet  be  idealised 
into  the  river  of  death,  and  the  mountains 
round  about  Jerusalem  into  the  everlastmg 
hills  that  compass  the  city  of  God?  God 
was  calling  kirn  to  the  land  where  alone  the 
dreams  of  life  are  fulfilled.  It  seemed  a 
sentence ;  it  was  a  reward.  And,  after  the 
luomentary  pang  and  disappointment,  Moses 
would  exult  in  it  as  the  saintly  alwa3rs  do 
when  their  summons  comes. 

Brethren,  it  is  a  great  thing  for  our  futh 
to  climb ;  to  stand  on  heights  whence  it  can 
survey  the  heritage  of  God. 

All  men  have  visions,  even  the  meanest 
and  the  worst ;  but  there  are  no  visions  of 
life  so  i^reat  and  inspiring;  as  those  of  reli- 
gious faith.  Partial  and  lunited,  as  from  the 
side  of  earthly  life  they  are,  how  they  brighten 
its  desert  and  cheer  its  pilgrimage  !  How 
light  they  make  its  burdens  seem,  how  trivial 
its  cares! 

How  the  thought  ranges  and  the  heart 
swells  I  Jf(ere,  are  toil  and  sorrow  and  care ; 
/Acre,  perfect  rest  and  peace  and  joy.  Ifere, 
all  have  burdens  of  life,  all  carry  aching 
hearts;  but  in  the  better  country  there  is 
''neither  sorrow,  nor  crying,  nor  pain,  nor 


death."  ''God  himself  wipes  away  all  tears 
from  our  eyes." 

What  wonder  like  die  prophet,  we  weep 
when  we  see  thie  vision — weep  for  very 
joy  ?  What  wonder  if,  like  Bunyan,  when  he 
saw  the  pilgrims  enter  the  celestial  city,  and 
the  gates-close  upon  them,  we  "  wish  ourselves 
among  them?"  It  is  an  "exceeding  great  and 
eternal  weight  of  glory."  We  gaze  upon  the 
infinite  beauty,  the  everlasting  rest. 

True,  "we groan,  being  burdened;"  but  we 
do  not  always  groan.  Sometimes  God  gives 
us  a  trembling,  almost  a  fearful  joy,  when, 
to  the  eye  of  fkith.  He  unfolds  such  visions 
of  blessedness.  How  poor  our  life  would  be 
without  them!  they  are  "powers  of  the 
world  to  come." 

And  the  nearer  die  Jordan  the  more 
glorious  the  prospect  The  true  Fisgah  is  in 
the  land  of  Beulah ;  it  overhangs  the  Canaan 
of  rest.  What  visions  of  God  are  possible  to 
dying  saints  !  What  a  door  in  heaven  is  open 
to  them !  What  a  light  fills  their  eye,  what 
a  rapture  their  heart !  It  is  an  endiusiasm 
stronger  than  the  most  clinging  love  of  life, 
more  constraining  than  the  tenderest  earthly 
love.  What  songs  break  from  dying  lips,  that 
falter  through  their  very  intensity ;  as  if  the 
partmg  tabernacle  let  in  the  eflii^^t  glory  1 
The  ^KMily  land  is  revealed ;  and  though  to 
inherit  it  Uiey  must  die,  death  is  swallowed 
up  in  victory.  All  eartlily  lights  pale  before 
that  great  glory.  All  things  here  seem  little 
and  unimportant  in  that  great  blessedness ; 
"  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  not 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  that 
shall  be  revealed  in  us." 

Thus  Moses  disappears  from  the  sight  of 
men.    God's  own  hand  buries  him. 

One  more  glimpse  of  him,  however,  is 
vouchsafed  to  us.  Upon  another  mountain 
summit,  within  sight  of  Nebo,  but  on  the 
other  side  Jordan,  fifteen  centuries  afterwards, 
there  was  another  vision  of  God ;  the  "Pro- 
phet like  unto  Moses"  was  tnuisfiguzed. 
"And  thoe  talked  with  Him  two  men,  who 
were  Moses  and  Elias,  who  appeared  in 
glory."  In  the  "Holy  Mount"  the  wistful 
prayer,  "I  beseech  thee,  show  me  thy  glory," 
was  finally  answered. 

"  Father,  I  will  that  they  whom  thou  hast 
given  me  be  with  me  where  I  am,  that  they 
may  behold  my  glory." 

'*  When  Christ,  who  is  our  life,  shall  appear, 
we  also  shall  appear  with  Him  in  glory." 

"  Such  honour  have  all  his  saints." 

HENRY  ALLON. 
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AN  EARLY  METHODIST. 


THE  nu^paificent  successes  of  books  in 
cme  age  are  s<xnetimes  the  surprises  of 
kter  ones.  Herve/s  "Meditations  among 
Uie  Tomtn"  is  one  instaaoe  among  many; 
still  more  so,  periiaps,  his  series  of  theological 
dialogues — *'Tberon  and  AapAsio" — which 
sold  in  thousands.  Nowadays,  perhaps,  the 
j  style  would  be  thought  pompous  and  high- 
flown,  for  be  confessedly  aimed  at  the  "  fine 
style;"  and  the  sentiment  would  perhaps 
be  deemed  somewhat  overdone  and  sickly, 
although  by  it  "  the  ^se  sentiment  of  the  day 
was  sanctified,"  as  was  its  author's  desire ;  but 
the  power  of  description,  the  ready  fimcy 
and  capacity  to  bring  great  truths  home  by 
dwse  meansy  combine  to  give  the  boolcs 
a  hold  stiU,  and  to  surround  them  with  a 
savour  of  attractiveness  felt  even  in  our 
day.  A  new  book  fi^m  the  pen  of  the  vale- 
tudiaarian  curate  contested  the  palm  with  the 
works  of  the  author  of  "  Pamela,"  who,  in- 
deed,, was  Hervey's  first  printer.  It  was  the 
topic  of  the  day  in  polite  society  then  ;  and 
while  Wesley  and  Whitefield  were  moving  the 
masses,  Mr.  Hervey's  writings  did  something 
to  recommend  the  new  movement  to  the  minds 
of  the  educated ;  for  every  great  movement 
demands  varied  character  and  acquirement  for 
its  complete  success.  The  Reformation  had 
its  Erasmus  and  Hutten  as  well  as  its  Luther ; 
its  Melancth(m  as  well  as  its  Hans  Sadbs. 
The  Methodist  revival  had  its  "Isocrates," 
its  Melanclhon  (for  he  has  been  honoured 
with  both  titles)  in  James  Hervey.  His 
books  were  all  written  with  the  aim  of  aiding 
this  movement,  and  their  proceeds  were  stj 
scrupulously  dedicated  to  works  of  charity, 
that  they  takeK)n  a  new  lustre  in  the  light  of 
his  biography,  which  an  able  and  extended 
sketch  of  him  we  have  just  read*  tempts  us 
to  try  to  give  in  epitome. 

James  Hervey  was  the  son  of  a  country 
dogyman,  and  was  bom  in  1714,  near  North- 
amf^n.  Under  his  modier's  tuition  (and  in 
her  pedag(^c  power  she  seems  to  have  re- 
sembled the  mother  of  the  Wesleys),  he  made 
great  progress ;  but  his  teacher  in  the  Free 
Grammar-school  of  Northampton,  to  which 
he  was  afterwards  sent,  sought  to  hinder  his 
progress  in  order  that .  his  own  stupid  son 
jnight  not  be  eclipsed.  He  just  canied  with 
him  endugh  Greek  and  Latin  to  enable  him 


*  "  The  Oxford  Hethodiitt :  Memoin  of  th«  Rev.  Monr*. 
Clajton,  Inefaam^  Gambold,  Henwr,  and  Bioiurliton,  irith 
Biog:raphicaI  Notices  of  otben."  Bj  tbs  Bmr,  Tjcr- 
sun.   llodder  aad  Stoug-hton. 


to  matriculate  at  Oxfi»d.  For  two  years,  he 
pursued  tiiere  the  same  unstudious  habits  as 
had  been  formed  in  him  at  school ;  bat  in 
r733  an  accident,  which  led  to  his  admissioD 
to  Lincc^n  College,  made  him  acquainted 
with  the  Oxford  Methodists,  and  he  was  ia- 
stracted  by  John  Wesley  himself  in  Hebrew, 
for  which  he-  rerasBed  gratefuL  His  taste 
for  study  now  awakened,  together  with  a  keea 
concern  for  religious  truth.  Like  the  Weskys 
themselves,  he  was  for  some  time  incHned  to 
trust  too  much  to  his  own  works,  but  light 
broke  in  on  him  more  and  more  as  time 
passed  on.  He  left  Oxford  in  Jane,  1736, 
nearly  a  year  after  the  Wesleys,  wd  retun^ 
to  his  father's  houses  where  he  at  <»ice  cchd- 
menced  to  hoki  meetings  among  hk  neigh- 
bours, thot^b  yet  unordained.  He  says 
'*  I  have  had  some  comforting  assurances  that  . 
the  sanctifying  Spirit  has  been  among  us,  and 
blessed  my  discourses  to  the  edifying  of  the 
hearers.  I  have  some  from  two  parishes 
besides  this  that  attend  upon  my  l^e  cate- 
chetical lectures." 

He  made  friends  with  a  Mr.  Durracott,  a 
student  of  Dr.  Doddridge's,  and  aided  him, 
by  advice  and  otherwise,  in  establishing  a 
society  similar  to  that  of  the  Methodists  in 
Oxford.  This  made  him  known  to  Dr.  Dodf 
dridge ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Durracott  we  find  him  writing  in  such  terms  as 
show  how  that  earnest  movonent  had  aheady 
prepared  for  evangelical  union  between 
Churdmien  and  Dissenters.  Hervey  writes:— 

"Da&a  Sia,— Fray  mylmmble  servue  and 
best  thanks  to  Dr.  Dodcmdge,  and  beg  of  him,  whoi 
he  is  in  the  acceptable  time,  to  remember  me,  who 
am  in  the  time  of  need.  If  be  has  any  word  of  ex- 
hortation ;  bat,  especially,  if  he  has  any  treasures  of 
instruction,  proper  for  a  candidate  of  the  ministoi'l 
office,  bow  glad  diould  I  be  if  he  vould  please  to 
impart  them,  and  how  grateAilIy  should  sach  a  faToar 
be  always  ackoowledg^" 

The  Wesleys  were  now  in  Georgia,  and 
Herv^'s  letters  to  them  show  a  mind  much 
exercised  about  religious  bruth,  but  also  a 
deep  concern  in  their  suo^as.  "  Methinks," 
he  says,  "when  you  and  dear  Mr.  Ingham 
go  forth  upon  the  great  and  good  enteqiMise  ; 
of  converting  the  Indians,  you  wiU  in  some  ^ 
respects  resemble  Noah  and  his  little  house-  ■ 
hold  going  forth  of  the  arL" 

He  was  ordained  in  1736,  and  became 
curate  to  Charles  Kinchin,  one  of  the  Oxford 
Methodists,  at  Dummer,  near  Basingstoke. 
Here  he  was  not  content  with  doing  t^^kJ  l( 
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nary  duty,  bat  itinerated  largely.  Bat  he  soon 
failed  in  health,  and  had  to  go  to  Devonshire 
to  recruit  At  this  he  greatly  grieved,  for  the 
Wesleys  had  now  returned,  together  with 
Whiiefield,  and  were  devoting  themselves  to 
that  out-door  mission  in  which  he  longed  to 
join.  By-and-by  he  returned  to  Basingstoke 
to  hear  the  scandals  about  his  friends  that  ere 
long  arose ;  but  they  w^  soon  i«oved  to  be 
nuszepresentations,aDd  wefind  him  writfog : — 

"  But  why  wiU  not  my  dew  fiieod  come  amoagst 
US  ?  Why  won't  he  drop  hia  words  towards  the  west  ? 
Many,  in  these  parts,  long  for  youi  atiivaL  Many 
loDg  to  hear  the  joyfiU  sound  from  your  lips.  Many, 
I  am  assured,  would  hail  my  dear  brother  with  that 
aoclamatioD,  '  How'  beautiful  are  the  ftet  of  him  that 

Eeth  gUd  tidings ;  that  bringeth  glad  tidings  of 
things!'  and  that  it  would  please  the  Divine 
dence  to  (Erect  your  way  to  us  !   Come,  dear  sir, 
I  come  with  the  fulness  of  the  blessings  of  the  gospel 
I  of  peace.   Come  amoogst  loving  multitudes,  wno 
wiU  be  attentive  to  hear  yon  ;  and  come,  once  more, 
into  the  arms  of  bim  who  dearly  loves  yon." 

Already  we  can  discover  from  the  letters 
;  that  Hervey's  views  were  more  Calvinistic  than 
,  those  of  Wesley ;  but  as  yet  that  formed  no 
I  element  of  difiermce  between  the  friends,  as 
!  it  did  before  long  in  the  case  of  Whitefield. 
I  In  1740  he  became  curate  of  Bideford.  "  His 
coDgre^tion  was  huge,  but  his  stipend  small, 
I  amounting  to  not  more  than  j^6o  a  year. 
'  Here  he  planned  and  partly  executed  his 
"  Meditations  among  the  Tombs,""  and  his 
"  Reflections  on  a  Flower  Gardem''  A.ride 
from  Bideford  to  Kilhampton  suggested  the 
former,  and  the  latter  were,  in  part,  composed 
I  in  the  summer-house  of  a  pleasant  garden, 
belonging  to  the  family  with  whom  he  Iodged« 
In  spite  of  the  feebleness  of  his  body  he 
I  preached,  he  itinerated,  he  visited  unceas- 
I  ugly,  and,  besides,  formed  a  society  which 
I  continued  to  meet  for  over  forty  years.  He 
I  was  stimulated  in  his  ^orts  in  this  rural  spot 
by  news  of  the  rough  treatment,  the  mobbing, 
the  peltings  with  stones,  the  deprivations 
which  the  Wesleys  and  their  friends  were 
now  undergoing  in  their  determination  to 
^  preach  the  gosjpel  at  the  waysides.  We  learn 
1  that  Herve/s  industry  and  devotion  at  Bide- 
[  ford  were  equalled  by  his  benefactions.  He 
I  stioted  himself  in  order  to  be  able  to  give 
I  away ;  and  when,  after  a  series  of  insults 
I  from  a  new  rector,  he .  was  dismissed,  the 
I  parishicmers  entreated  that  "  they  might  be 
allowed  to  maintain  him  at  their  own  ex- 
pense."  He  left  Bideford  in  174^,  and  re- 
turned by  Bath  to  his  father's  readence  at 
Weston  Favel,  remaining,  with  but  slight  ex- 
ceptions, till  his  death  m  1758.   Here,  first 
as  his  Cither's  curate,  and  latterly  as  his  sue- 

 tJ"  MtraA  *\ta  IiTa  nf  a  fpiiA  naritth 


priest,  consdentiously  caring  for  the  souls  of 
his  parishioners,  conscientiously  employing 
his  leisure,  not  only  in  writing  to  friends,  but 
in  composing  those  books  which  all  admit 
breathe  the  deepest  piety.  He  was  unfit  \ 
physically  for  the  work  that  the  Wesleys  and 
Whitefield  did,  but  his  hfe  was  far  from  being 
a  faihire,  though  the  last  fifteen  years  of  it 
were  spent  in  a  secluded  country  village. 

At  Weston  Favel  Hervey  repeated  the 
story  of  his  work  in  Bideford — preaching, 
visiting,  dispensing  charity,  never  idle,  never 
needing  relief  from  &cdtious  interests.  He 
now  prepared  and  sent  to  press  his  "  Medi- 
tations among  the  Tombs  "  and  "Reflections  : 
on  a  Flower  Garden,"  having  availed  himself  1 
largely  of  adnce  as  to  style  from  others,  in- 
cluding Dr.  Doddridge,  who,  on  doing  similar  , 
service  afterwards,  wrote  : — 

"  I  have  just  been  writing  to  my  good  ftiend  Mr.  ' 
Hervey,  whose  manuscript  on  the  stars  I  have  re- 
viewed with  pleasure.   I  hope  it  will  be  the  tiwatis  of 
raisiag  the  hearts  of  many  a6oat  the  itaiii  aad  of 
fixing  them  on  Him,  who  is  so  much  more  tlian  any-  ' 
thing  material,  *  the  bright  and  morning  Star.'   I  see 
in  Mr.  Hervey  an  example  of  diligence,  honulity, 
candour,  and  universal  goodness  which  I  am  sure  < 
ought  to  keep  me  humble,  and  I  hope  in  some 
measure  does  so." 

Hervey  soon  found  himself  so  famous  as 
an  author  that  he  was  encouraged  to  b^in 
these  " Contempktions  on  the  Night;" but 
this  did  not  withdraw  him  frtnn  an  effort  to 
improve  the  county  hospital  at  Northampton, 
iit)  which,  indeed,  he  took  the  lead,  or  in 
cAats  to  promote  Christian  societies.  It  is 
vcjy  remaikaUe,  however,  that  he  seems  to 
have  been  ^most  a  stranger  at  this  time  to 
bas  fellow-clergymen  in  Northampton.  On 
the  matters  that  had  been  in  dispute  be- 
tween Wesley  and  Whitefiekl,  he  thus  wrote 
to  the  former,  surely  in  a  spirit  of  charity 
and  reconciliation,  worthy  of  the  man  who 
ranked  among  his  friends  Doddridge  and 
Watts  as  well  as  the  Wesleys  and  White- 
field  :— 

"  As  fi»:  these  points  of  donbtful  disputation,  I 
neither  think  of  them  myself  nor  preach  them  to 
otheis.  If  they  happen  to  be  started  m  conversation, 
I  always  endeavour  to  divert  the  discourse  to  some 
more  edifying  topic  I  have  often  observed  them  to 
breed  animosity  and  division,  but  never  knew  them  to 
be  productive  of  love  and  unudmity.  I  have  further 
remarked  that,  in  filming  their  sentiments  on  these 
doctrines,  persons  may  be  diametrically  omnsite,  and 
yet  be  high  in  the  tiivoar  of  God,  ana  eminently 
owned  hyami  in  the  miiiistiy." 

And  with  regard  to  his  own  seclusion  while 
his  friends  were  carrying  tm  so  great  a  work, 
he  said,  **  It  is  because  of  an  infirm  constitu- 
tion, a  languid  flow  of  spirits,  and  an  ener- 

vnt^H  «tjit(»  nf  hnHw  whirh  rmAer  ^v^i^-£ha±Ji^\ 
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small  share  of  business  which  lies  within  my 
narrow  sjjhere  too  often  burdensome  to  me, 
and  but  very  poorly  performed  by  me."  But 
his  sympathies  reached  out  far  beyond  his 
own  narrow  circle.  He  was  often  plying  his 
friends  to  become  almoners  for  him  on  the 
plea  that  he  was  "  cloistered  up  in  his  cham- 
ber, and  unacquainted  with  the  distresses  of 
his  brethren."  So  he  would  beg  of  them  to 
lend  him  their  eyes  to  discover  proper  objects, 
and  their  hands  to  deal  about  the  little  fund 
for  chanty. 

"  Hervey's  charily  to  the  poor  was  only  limited  by 
his  meaos,  and  even  such  a  limit  was  sometimes  over- 
stepped. At  Bideford,  for  instance,  such  was  his 
nobounded  benevo- 
lence that,  to  prevent 
embanassment,  his 
friends  practised  npoa 
him  the  innocent  de- 
ception •(  borrowing 
his  money  when  he 
received  his  salary, 
lest  he  should  disperse 
it  all  in  benefactions,' 
and  then  repaying  it 
as  his  necessities  re- 
<juired.  All  the  pro- 
hts  of  his  '  Medita- 
tions,' amounting  to 
j^700,  he  distriboted 
in  charitable  dona- 
tions, and  directed 
that  any  profit  arisiog 
from  the  sale  of  his 
books  after  bis  de- 
cease should  be  used 
in  the  same  manner. 
•This,"  said  he,  *I 
have  devoted  to  God. 
I  will,  on  no  account, 
apply  it  to  worldly 
uses.  I  write,  not  for 
profit  nor  fanle,  but  to 
serve  tfaecanse  of  God ; 
and  as  He  hath  blessed 
my  attempt,  I  tfiinlc 
myself  bound  torelieve 
the  distresses  of  my 
fellow-creatures  with 
the  profits  that  come 
from  this  quarter." 

In  1749,  while  he  was  still  only  thirty-five, 
he  became  ahnost  an  invalid.  Still  he  preached 
and  catechized,  and  stole  time  to  write. 
Whitefield,  who  was  also  ill  then,  wrote  :— 

"  Your  letter  should  have  had  an  immediate  answer 
if  the  least  leisure  had  offered  when  in  town.  But- 
there  I  am  continually  hurried,  and  had  scarce  time 
'°  5*'  bread.  However,  our  Lord  gave  me  meat 
which  the  world  knows  not  of,  and  enabled  me 
:o  preach  three  or  four  times  a  day  to  great  mnlti. 
.Tides,  and,  I  trust,  with  great  blessings. 

"  Fear  not  your  weak  body.  We  are  immortal  till 
3ur  work  is  done.  Christ's  labourers  must  live  by 
mhade ;  if  not,  I  most  not  live  at  all,  for  God  only 


Jama  Hervcr. 


knows  what  I  daily  endare.  My  continual  vonulings 
almost  kill  me,  and  yet  the  pulpit  is  my  cure.  I  speuL 
this  to  encourage  you.  Persons  whose  writings  are 
to  be  blessings  must  have  some  thorns  in  the  flesh. 
Your  disorders,  like  mine,  I  believe  are,  as  yet,  only 
to  humble,  not  to  kill  us.  Though  I  long  to  go  to 
heaven,  yet  I  am  apt  to  think  we  are  not  to  die 
|resently,  but  live  and  declare  the  works  oif  the 

What  surprises  us  is  that  a  man  in  sudi 
debility  as  Hervey  was  could  have  done  so 
much.    He  wrote  books,  he  overlooked  the 
work  of  his  cure,  he  tried  to  preadi  twice  on 
Sundays,  But  to  some  men  work  is  a  solace. 
In  1752  Hervey's  father  died,  and  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  living,  and  devoted  himself  now 
in  his  spare  mo- 
ments to  the  re- 
vision  of  "  The- 
ron  and  Aspasio." 
Doddridge  was 
now  dead,  but  Mr. 
Ryland,  a  Baptist, 
had    become  a 
friend,    and  «as 
consulted   in  re- 
vising it    He  al- 
ways  avowed 
himself    a   *'  mo- 
derate Calvinist," 
and  it   i^   to  be 
regretted    that  a 
coldness,  arising 
from  differences 
on  these  points, 
did  spring  up  be-, 
tween    him    and  j 
Wesley  in  1755. 
probably  on  thei 
perusal  by  Wesley  I 
of  the  manuscript 
of  "Theron  and' 
Aspasio"  —  in 
which  such  topics 
as  predestination, 
justification  by  faith,  and  imputed  righteous- 
ness are  discussed — Wesley,  it  would  seem, 
especially  disliking  Hervey's  views  of  the 
latter.    His  health-  gradually  declined,  and 
on  December  25,  1758,  in  his  forty-fourth 
year,   he   fell  tranquilly  asleep,  his  last 
intelligible  words  being  "  Precious  salva- 
tion."   Though  one  of  the  least  promi- 
nent of  the  Oxford  Methodists,  he  did 
a  great  work;   his  personal  example  was 
of  the  highest,  and  he  will  occupy  for 
long  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  Chris- 
tian biography  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

E.  CONDER  GR^ 
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1.— HOME  NOTES. 
VATICAMISM  IN  DAVUGHT. 

T^HE  snpporters  of  the  recent  papal  policy  were 
pktced  in  a  difficult  position  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
latmched  his  celebrated  Remonstrance.  It  was  about 
eqoally  disastrous  to  reply  and  not  to  reply.  Not  to 
TCplj  would  have  led  to  the  impression  that  they  bad 
nothing  to  say;  to  make  reply  would  concentrate 
public  atteDtkn  moie  earnestly  oa  the  rafaject;  it 
mndd  cause  more  Uglit  to  be  thrown  on  points  for 
whkh  darkness  is  the  natmal  element,  and  more  pre- 
cinon  tO  be  f^ven  to  dogmas  which  it  is  more  con- 
venient to  leave  in  the  bice  o^  vagnenesi.  Moreover 
it  vonld  faring  ont  die  great  divenitr  of  view  prerail- 
ingin  the  one  infidKUe  Church. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  new  pampihlet  is  *'  An  Answer  to 
Keplies  and  Reproo&t"  of  wUch  no  fewer  Aan 
twet^-one  ate  ennmenUed  in  tiie  Appendix.  He 
finds  bis  opponents  very  easy  to  deal  with.  For  one 
of  them  he  has  a  very  preeminent  req»ecl — ^Dr.  John 
Heniy  Newman;  spoddng  of  Us  abOtty,  his  learning, 
his  character,  and  Us  inflnence  in  terms  wUdi  cbnld 
not  be  impMsed.  Bat  in  dw  admiwions  made  by 
Dr.  Newman  in  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  Mr. 
Gladstone  finds  strong  vindicatlonf  of  hii  argoment. 
He  finds  his  authority  for  the  following  statements 
"  Hut  Roman  Catholics  are  bound  to  be  as  loyal  as 
other  subjects  of  the  Sute,  and  that  Rome  is  not  to 
give  to  the  civil  power  trouble  or  alarm.  That  the 
assurances  given  by  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in 
1825 — 6  have  not  been  strictly  fulfilled.  Hiat  Roman 
Catholics  cannot  wonder  that  statesmen  should  find 
themselves  aggrieved.  That  popes  are  sometimes  in 
the  wrong,  and  sometimes  to  be  resisted  even  in 
matters  affecting  the  government  and  welfare  of  the 
Cfauich.  That  the  deposing  power  is  defensible  only 
nponcooditioDofthecommonassentofpeopIes.  That 
if  England  supported  Italy  against  any  violmt  attempt 
to  restore  the  Pope  to  his  throne,  Roman  Catholics 
conld  offier  no  oppo^tion  but  such  as  the  constitution  of 
the  conn  try  allows.  That  a  soldier  or  sailor  employed 
in  a  war  which  (in  his  private  judgment,  be  it  observed) 
he  did  not  think  unjust  ought  not  to  retire  from  the 
prosecution  of  that  war  on  the  command  of  the  Pope. 
That  conscience  is  the  aboriginal  vicar  of  Christ ;  and 
Dr.  Newman,  at  an  ideal  pnbHc  dinner,  will  drink  to 
conscience  first,  sod  to  the  Pope  afterwards.  That 
one  of  the  great  dangers  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  Is  to  be  found  in  the  exaggerated  language 
and  proceedings  allowed  among  its  own  members ; 
and  that  there  is  much  malaria  in  the  court  of  Rome. 
That  a  definition  by  a  general  conncil,  which  the 
Pope  approves,  is  not  absolutely  binding  thereby,  but 
requires  a  moral  unanimity,  and  a  subsequent  recep- 
tion by  the  Church."  Mr.  Gladstone  justly  regards 
these  admissions  of  Dr.  Newman's  u  ybtaaHy  con- 
cetfing  a  great  part  of  the  qnesttOB. 
IV.  N.S. 


Among  the  points  which  Mr.  Gladstone  most 
firmly  establishes  is,  that  previous  to  the  late  council, 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  was  not  a  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Among  other  documents,  he 
refers  to  the  Protestation  of  the  Roman  Cathdics  of 
England  in  ijiS-g.  This  very  important  document 
procured  the  passing  of  the  great  English  Relief  Act 
of  1791.  The  subscribers  to  it  "acknowledge  no 
infallibility  in  the  Pope."  That  their  Church  has  no 
power  that  can  directiy  or  indirectiy  injure  Protestants, 
as  all  she  can  do  is  to  refuse  them  her  sacraments, 
wliich  they  do  not  want.  That  no  ecclesiastical  power 
whatever  can  "  directiy  or  indirectly  a&'ect  or  interfere 
with  the  independence,  sovereignty,  laws,  constitu- 
tion, or  government  of  the  realm."  "This  docu- 
ment was  signed  by  two  hundred  and  forty-one 
priests,  including  all  the  vicars  apostolic  ;  by  all  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  England  of  any  note ;  and  in 
17S9,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  English  Catholics 
in  London,  it  was  subscribed  by  every  person  present. 
Thus  we  have,"  sajrs  Mr.  GUdstone,  "  on  the  part  of 
the  entire  body  of  which  Archbishop  Manning  is  now 
the  head,  a  direct,  literal,  and  unconditional  rejection 
of  the  cardinal  tenet  which  he  tells  us  has  always  been 
believed  by  his  Church,  and  was  an  article  of  divine 
faith  before  as  well  as  after  1S70.  Nor  was  it  merely 
that  the  Protestation  and  the  Relief  coincided  in  time. 
The  protesters  expliddy  set  forth  that  the  penal  laws 
against  them  were  founded  on  the  doctrines  imputed 
to  them,  and  they  asked  and  obtained  the  relief  on 
the  express  ground  that  they  renounced  and  con- 
demned the  doctrines." 

This  is  a  sample  of  the  way  in  which  the  one-and- 
twen^  "replies  and  reproofs"  are  knocked  over  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  like  so  many  nine-pins.  The  mob  of 
his  opponents  are  left  weltering  in  chaos.  To  an 
honest  and  truth-loving  people  like  the  English,  the 
existence  of  so  much  dishonest  and  double  dealing 
is  peculiarly  offensive.  If  any  warlike  complication 
should  arise,  the  claim  now  asserted  so  boldly  by  the 
Pope  might  be  found  singularly  embarrassing  to  Great 
Britain.  An  attempt  on  bis  part  to  interpose  his 
spiritual  authority  to  preveut  our  soldiers  from  sup- 
porting the  cause  of  freedom,  though  it  could  not  be 
supposed  capable  of  thwarting  the  British  nation, 
would  ^ve  rise  to  conflicts  and  coercive  measures  of 
a  very  poinfid  kind.  Mr.  Gladstone's  pubUcationB 
will,  perhaps,  be  of  greatest  service  in  secretly  rc- 
in'essing  the  daring  designs  of  "  the  veiled  prophets 
beUnd  the  throne  by  whom  the  Latin  Church  is 
governed." 

BLUS-HACKS  IX  THR  ROVAL  NATY. 

With  bim-j'aclUts  in  the  Royal  Navy  we  ore  sll 
familiar;  widi  green-hacia  in  American  currency  we 
may  have  had  some  dealings ;  but  blue-backs  in  the 
Royal  Navy^what  fat  the  worid  are  thqr  ?  To  begin 
wi^  they  am  m  famontlon ;  unknown^  the  dsyai 
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of  Lord  Nelson,  and  even  in  those  of  Admiral 
Napier ;  moreover,  they  have  had  a  sort  of  accidental 
origin ;  and  to  sum  up,  they  owe  their  existence  to  a 
lady. 

Dropping  mystery,  Blae-backs  is  tiie  name  com- 
monly given  to  a  little  tract,  in  the  form  of  a  letter, 
written  every  month  by  Miss  Agnes  "Weston,  for  cir- 
culation among  some  fonr  thousand  comspoadents, 
with  whom  she  holds  intercourse  in  the  Royal  Navy. 

The  scheme,  which  in  seven  or  eight  years  has 
att^ed  so  large  proportions,  grew  from  a  vety  litUe 
seed.  It  was  a  single  letter,  sent  forth  in  faith  and 
prayer  to  a  soldier  then  on  passage  with  his  regiment 
I  from  England  to  India,  on  board  the  Crocodile,  one 
I  of  her  Majesty's  Indian  troop-ships.  Its  words  were 
'  words  of  Christian  sympathy;  the  soldier  read  it 
again  and  again,  and  then  showed  it  to  a  sailor.  The 
sailor's  eyes  sparkled  as  he  handed  back  the  letter 
with  the  remark,  "  That's  good ;  we  poor  fellows 
have  no  friends.  Will  the  lady  write  to  me  ?  "  "  To 
be  sore  she  will,"  answered  the  soldier.  'TU  write 
and  ask  her."  He  did  so,  dating  his  letter  from 
Snex.  The  Udfi  heart  was  made  ^ad  at  Cnding  an 
outlet  for  her  Christian  love  and  sytnpsthy,  and  she 
replied  at  once.  The  immediate  leanlt  was  a  mom- 
hearted  TCply,  and  the  names  were  sent  of  many 
seamen  who  abo  irished  for  a  letter  of  Christian 
sympathy.  "IhadnotrecrivedaletterfortenyeRn," 
wrote  a  sailor,  "not  since  my  motKer  died,  till  yams 
came."  "Tonr  letter  made  me  so  iuapfpy,"  wrote 
another ;  <*I  carry  it  about  ^th  me,  and  read  a  bit 
when  I  have  a  chance."  ""What  should  I  do  with- 
out your  letters,"  wrote  another;  « they  drive  away 
my  trouble,  and  make  Jesns  seem  so  near." 

Miss  Weston's  work  spread  from  ship  to  ship  In 
die  Navy.  At  last  it  was  impressed  on  her  that,  in 
addition  to  the  written  letters,  she  ong^t  to  issoe 
something  monthly,  in  a  ptintied  form,  in  order  to 
'keep  up  a  regular  correspondence  and  extend  the 
inflaence  as  much  as  possthle.  We  do  not  wonder  at 
Miss  Weston  adopting  this  additional  method  of 
doing  good,  but  no  printed  tract  can  have  the  charm 
of  a  written  letter.  At  first  she  began  1^  printing 
five  hundred  a  month ;  but  gradually  the  number  has 
been  enlarged,  and  this  year  she  is  printing  four 
thousand  a  month.  They  are  issued  in  the  form  of  a 
little  tract  with  a  blue  cover;  and  the  name  Blue- 
back  has  come  from  this.  In  the  Navy  two  hundred 
and  nine  ships  received  packets  of  the  Blue-backs  in 
1874,  being,  indeed,  the  whole  service  in  commission. 

In  addition  to  the  Royal  Navy,  the  Coast  Guard 
has  been  added  to  Miss  Weston's  list,  and  now  she  is 
making  arrangements  for  including  the  Lighthouse 
Service — a  body  of  men  leading  generally  such  lonely 
lives  that  we  can  easily  understand  how  the  receipt  of 
a  monlfaly  letter  must  be  one  of  the  events  of  their 
existence.  The  Blue-backs  go  out  by  the  first  moil 
each  month  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  they  are 
read  by  all  ranks,  aiid  may  carry  their  message  either 
to  the  admiral  or  to  the  youngest  boy.  "  Send  me  a 
little  blue-back,"  said  a  seaman  to  the  person  who 
-,vas  distributing  them  one  Sunday  evening,  "  they 


have  been  a  blessing  to  my  soul."  "  A  bri^  yonng  ' 
fellow,  belonging  to  the  Jtpyal  AiUlaiie,  wrung  my 
hand,  saying,  <  I  have  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I  am 
happy,  because  I  know  that  myosins  are  foigivM? 
'  What  was  the  means  of  your  conversion  ? '  •  One 
of  those  bluo.backs.  I  was  miserable,  for  I  knew 
that  I  was  a  sinner,  and  I  opened  the  letter  and  read 
the  words,  — 

"  I  beud  the  Toice  of  Tmw  mkj. 

Come  unto  me  ana  rest." 

I  put  down  the  Ixwk  and  gave  my  heart  to  Hino,  and 
now  I  can  say,— 

**I  f^id  ia  Him  a  festiar-pfaio^ 
And  He  has  mada  DM  g£d/^ ' » 

iSMOf  other  such  testimonies  hare  been  given. 

EncPM^ed  by  bar  soocess  among  the  men,  IGn 
Westm  began,  a  moa&ly  letter  to  the  boys.  Fifteen 
Inmdred  (rf  (keN  are  dtstrUmted  among  the  haiuiBg 
ships ;  the  boys  enjt^  tliem  greaHy* 

AU  diis  itaik,  is  ooried  <a  at  an  VKpeean  of  aboat 
£t$  amonth;  and  Min  Wotton,  lAo  does  tfaiiaia 
w(^  of  &Uh,  has  dwi^  bean  enabled  to  pay  tlie 
expenses  of  the  month  at  tmce.  She  feds  that  siace 
the  Navy  alone  cMtains  apwards  of  thirty  tboosand 
nun,  to  say  nothing  of  the  oAerserfkea,  thenamber 
of  copies  given  away  is  but  small  oosqMoed  to 
whok  field,  and iinnld fain  do  the  woik  onawider 
scale.  i 

Soon  after  beginning  to  work  in  the  Nsiy,  die  I 
came  to  see  the  imperative  necessity  of  doing  tame- 
thing  to  conntcract  intemperance — the  terrible  foe  of 
the  seamen.  Nothing  can  be  more  distreasiag  than 
the  accounts  constaoUy  occuiiing  of  min  to  the  saik)i 
and  his  family  through  the  snare  of  intempennce. 
"I  was  aboard  H.M.S.  Reaeng£,"  said  a  sailor;  "ve 
had  squally  weather,  and  landed  at  Lisbon.  I  was  a 
moderate  man,  and  yet  that  day  I  aat  down,  in  a  wine- 
shop, and  got  <  liair-seas  over; '  I  broke  my  lean, 
and  went  on  board  the  worse  for  drink,  the  result  was 
I  lost  my  rating.  We  got  to  England,  paid  off,  and  I 
spent  more ;  got  home  without  a  sixpence ;  reduced  , 
from  a  petty  <^cer  to  an  ordinary  seaman.  Wba  I 
got  home  I  found  my  wife  ill,  the  children  crying  Ut 
bread,  and  a  baby  in  the  cradle ;  I  took  it  in  my  anas  ' 
and  asked  when  it  was  bom.  My  wife  named  the 
day,  and  it  struck  a  cold  chill  tbroogh  me ;  it  was  Ilie 
very  day  on  which  I  got  drunk,  and  lost  my  rating.  I 
then  went  aboard  the  Cambrid^,  and  there  I  saw  tbe 
rules  of  the  Royal  Naval  Temperance  Society  hung  : 
up.  Thinks  I,  tkat's  what  I  want ;  so  I  found  odC 
the  registrar,  and  put  my  name  down." 

Odd  occurrences  will  sometimes  take  place  at  tem-  1 
perance  meetings.    "  There  was  a  large  meeting  on 
board  the  Topaae,  where  the  men  were  crowding  li^  i| 
bees.   At  the  close  of  the  meeting  permission 
asked,  and  kindly  given,  for  the  men  to  sign  the  || 
pledge,  the  only  thing  wanting  was  a  table.    A  large 
wooden  tub,  with  its  brass  bands  shining  like  golii,  1 1 
stood  noar,  and  in  my  fear  of  losing  the  men  who  j 
were  slipping  away  while  a  table  was  being  brought, 
I  asked  whether  this  tub  might  bc.^used.    "It  is  the  1 
first  time,"  replied  the  officer      J^^^^  I 
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to  frame  the  bQl  in  stxict  liarmouy  nidi  the  recom- 
mendatHMia  of  the  oonunitteft.  nwreaion  whyhehad 
made  a  diitiaction  between  advowsons  and  next  pre- 
sentatioDs  vas  that  the  right  of  advowson  was  of  the 
nature  of  a  trust— it  invested  the  possessor  of  it  with 
an  important  duty,  which  he  was  bound  to  perform 
ibr  the  good  of  the  parish;  whereas  the  right  of  first 
presentation  was  mote  a  mercantile  transacti<m,  often 
acquired  aad  exeroBed  without  due  regard  to  the  wel- 
fare  of  die  parish*  The  Uahop  expressed  his  great 
objectkm  to  pc^ndar  election,  or  to  any  revolutiimary 
substitute  for  the  present  system  of  patronage.  He 
beBered  that  patronage  was  <A  <""n^«*  benefit  to 
the  Church  of  England ;  that,  for  the  most  part,  it 
was  exercised  with  great  cam,  and  with  a  very  solemn 
sense  of  responsibiUty ;  and  he  was  sure  that  for 
uprightness,  piety,  and  a  self-sacrificing  discharge  of 
the.  duties  of  their  oflke,  the  clergy  appointed  by 
patronage  would  bear  a  comparison  with  any  other 
clergy  in  the  world.  Notwithstanding  the  very  limited 
nature  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  it  was  agreed  to 
refer  it  to  a  committee,  some  meoibers  of  the  Home 
not  being  sure  that  its  provisioos,  as  they  stood  at 
present,  would  serve  to  advance  (he  ends  which  its 
promoten  had  in  view. 


I  such  a  use.  KoU  out  the  grog-tub,  men."  Amid 
cheers  aiui  lau^ter  the  grog-tub  wta  ndkd  out,  and 
made  a  taUe.  Fwty  men  registered  thdr  names 
then  and  there.  As  one  sailof  ngned  his  name,  he 
significantly  looked  at  the  tub  and  said,  "  There  goes 
a  nail  in  your  coffin,  old  fellow !  " 

It  is  wonderfiil  how  the  heart  apands  under  work 
of  this  bind.  New  openings  for  usefulness  are  dis- 
covered, and  without  hesitation  entered  on.  Miss 
Weston  discovered  that  a  Temperance  Sailors'  Home 

'  was  most  urgently  needed  at  Devonport.   To  procure 

I  it  4,000  was  needed.  Miss  Weston  set  henelf  to 
obtain  it,  and  a  large  sum,  neariy  half,  was  in  her 

j  bands  at  the  issuing  of  her  last  report.  Besides  tiiis, 
she  carries  im  a  very  interesting  class  on  Sunday 
afternoons,  consisting  of  lads,  gathered  from  the 
comers  of  the  streets.  This,  too,  increased.  A 
meeting  is  now  held  in  a  room  that  contains  two  hun- 
dred. This  room  is  open  from  two  to  five  every 
Sunday  for  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  only ;  officers 
of  the  two  services  are  admitted,  and  Christian  minis- 
ters, but  the  public  are  excluded.  The  meeting  is  as 
bright  and  varied  as  possible,  plenty  of  singing  and 
short  Gospel  addresses,  papers  and  magazines  for 
reading  are  placed  about,  the.whole  closed  by  a  ptayer- 
roeeting. 

This  is  a  very  brief  acconnt  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  labours  of  love  which  arc  so  characteristic 
of  the  earnest  Christianity  of  our  day.  Many  will 
join  in  praying  for  great  encouragement  to  Miss 
Weston,  and  much  blessing  upon  her  work. 

PATRONAGE  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAMD. 

Much  attention  has  lately  been  given  to  the  subject 
of  patronage,  and  the  abuses  to  which  it  has  led. 
Great  scandal  has  been  occasioned  by  the  proceedings 
of  advertisers,  who  cany  on  a  regnlar  tiaffic  in  the 
sale  of  advowsons  and  first  [wesentations,  and  often 
issue  advertisements  of  the  most  offensive  kind  with 
the  most  unblushing  air.  The  sale  of  livings  is  pre- 
sented to  the  public  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary  branch 
of  secular  traffic ;  and  what  ate  sometimes,  stated  as 
advantages  recommending  a  cure  are  the  vay  things 
that  a  spiritual  heart  would  most  deplore.  Alivingwas 
lately  advertised  with  a  long  string  of  recommenda- 
tions, concluding  by  the  crowning  comfort  that  there 
was  not  a  single  charity  in  the  parish !  The  Bishop  of 
FeCcrbacoagh  drew  the  attcsUum  of  the  House  o£ 
Lords  to  the  subject,  and  obtained  the  apptantment 
of  a  committee.  That  committee  has  now  repmted,  i 
and  the  bislu^  has  introduced  a  tnll,  in  compliance 
with  their  recommendations.  The  bill,  however,  does 
iu>t  pioleBi  to  gnpple  with  the  subject  in  its'  most 
flagrant  form,  but  only  to  provide  a  remedy  for  a  few 
of  the  l«Mer  evils.  It  was  not  expected  that  it  would 
prcdiibU  the  sale  of  advowsons,  but  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  general  feeling  that  it  would  make  ille^ 
the  sale  of  nest  presentations.  The  bill,  ho¥rever, 
has  no  provision  for  this.  The  Ushop  stated  that  it 
was  his  own  desire  that  it  should  contain  sudi  an 
enactment,  but  in  the  conuaittee  he  had  been  out- 
voted on  that  point,  and  he  had  thought  it  his  duty 


SOME  OPINIONS  ON  THE  AMERICAN  ETANOELISTS. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  good  men  shall 
hold  the  same  opinion  as  to  the  character  of  the  work 
,  of  Messrs,  Moody  and  Sankey.  Some  may  .have 
objections  of  a  serious  kind ;  to  others  it  may  appear 
that  some  of  the  minor  features  of  the  work  are  not 
to  be  commended.  Some  may  throw  themselves  into 
it  in  the  hope  of  correcting  somewhat  any  features 
that  they  think  objectionable.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  evidence  of  heavenly  blessing  may  be  so  over- 
whelmingly strong  in  the  estimation  of  othets,  as  to 
leave  them  no  heart  for  criticism — they  would  almost 
as  soon  criticize  the  proceedings  on  Uie  day  of  Pen- 
tecost 

Dr.  Kennedy,  of  Dingwall,  a  Highland  minister  of 
great  influence,  in  a  tecoit  pamphlet,  attacked  the 
whole  movement  with  great  keenness  and  severi^. 
It  seemed  to  him  to  have  most  vital  defects.  The 
features  in  which  he  deemed  it  nuHt  wanting  were, 
recognition  of  God's  sovereignty,  fostering  a  sense  of 
sio,  demanding  a  s^urit  of  repentance — in  short,  re- 
quiring that  process  of  "law-work"  which  among 
HigblaiKlen  has  commcHily  been  r^arded  as  the 
esMntial  prdiminoiy  to  convetsioa.  Dr.  Kennedy 
had  saca  vety  little  of  the  worit,  and  had  taken  no 
active  part  in  it,  and  it  was  evident  from  his  mode  of 
writing  that  he  condemned  it  to  a  la^  degree  on  a 
priori  grounds-^  was  contrary  to  the  first  princ^iilas 
which  he  deemed  appliciUe  to  such  wocfc,  therefiare 
it  could  not  be  genniae.  Theeoncbuionatwhkhhe 
thus  anived  mi^  be  in  ajqiatent  opposition  to  the 
fiKta  of  the  case ;  bat  the  Irishman's  answer  most 
tiien  come  iu^"  So  much  the  worse  for  the  lacts." 

Dr.  Kennedy  was  answered  1^  Dr.  Bonar,  wh<^ 
unlike  the  other,  had  been  very  much  in  the  wotfc  ^If 
Dr.  Bonar  had  ai^  a/rwn  view£hgitiateb#^wiw< 
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should  be  brought  about,  they  were  very  mocli  in  &c- 
cordancc  with  the  methods  adopted  by  Mr.  Moody. 
The  e]q>erieDces  which  Dr.  Bonar  had  witnessed  were 
of  the  most  decided  Idad,  and  he  did  not  entertain  a 
shadow  of  donbt  as  to  the  reality  of  a  great  work  of 
the  Spirit.  Looking  at  the  nibjept  from  so  opponte 
a  point  of  view,  the  treatment  it  bad  received  from 
Dr.  Kennedy  appeared  to  him  entirely  wrong.  He 
handled  Dr.  Kennedy  in  the  most  trendiant  style, 
and  taking  qaotations  from  his  own  writings,  sent  his 
charges  home  with  arrows  feathered  from  his  i^tpo- 
nenf  s  qaiver. 

Mr.  Spnrgeon  has  been  miewing  this  controrersy 
in  his  monthly  magazine.  Hb  judgment  on  the 
-whole  affair  is  calm  and  charitable. 

"  "We  are  vety  sorry  that  our  esteemed  friend,  Dr. 
Kennedy,  issued  a  pamphlet  severely  criticfzing  the 
labours  of  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey,  whMn  we 
judge  to  be  sent  of  God  to  bless  our  land  in  an  un- 
usual degree.  Dr.  Biioar's  reply  strikes  us  as  amply 
meeting  Dr.  Kennedy's  strictures,  and  needing  no 
supplement.  But  we  are  sorry  to  read  every  now 
and  then  the  mo>t  bitter  leflectiMis  on  Dr.  Kennedy, 

as  though  he  were  an  enemy  of  the  gosf>el  

We  cannot  expect  all  men  to  see  alike,  and  we  ought 
to  admire  the  courage  which  enters  ao  honest  protest, 
even  though  it  be  a  mistaken  one.  We  wish  that  the 
religion  of  this  age  had  more  in  it  of  the  deep,  heart- 
searching,  devoted,  and  unflinching  piety  of  our 
Highland  brethren ;  while  we  also  wish  that 
some  of  oar  nortiiem  friends  were  more  jcn'oos  in 
heart,  and  less  severe  in  their  judgment  of  otner  ser- 
vants of  the  Lord.  The  matter  ought  to  end  in  both 
sides  quietly  learning  something  from  each  other,  and 
resolvmg  that  if  they  cannot  a^e  in  each  other's 
views,  tney  will  at  least  abstam  from  ungenerous 
iudgineiits  and  angry  replies.  The  woric  which  God 
IS  doing  is  so  great  ana  manifest,  that  it  cannot  be 
injonid  by  any  man's  comments  upon  it ;  those  en- 
gaged in  -It  can  afford  to  turn  such  things  to  profitable 
account." 

In  Iklr.  Dale,  of  Birmingham,  Mr.  Moody  has  ob- 
tained one  of  his  most  enthusiastic  and  delighted  sup- 
porters. Independent  as  Mr.  Dale  Is  so  well  known  to 
be  in  his  judgment,  and  by  no  means  biassed  by  his 
antecedents  in  favour  of  that  style  of  work  with  which 
Mr.  Moody  is  connected,  his  testimony  must  be  taken 
as  so  much  the  more  valuable.  He  tells  us  that  at  first 
he  could  not  make  out  what  gave  Mr.  Moody  his 
power.  He  attended  meetings  that  did  not  appear 
the  kind  of  meetings  to  tell,  yet  they  did  tell.  There 
was  a  warmth  and  brightness  about  them  he  could  not 
account  for.  By-and-by  he  came  to  see  that  Mr. 
Moody  had  a  singularly  vivid  way  of  putting  the 
elementary  truths  of  the  gospel.  Then  he  was  struck 
with  his  perfect  naturalness.  He  found  that  he  could 
not  criticize  him  as  he  went  along.  Texts  would  some- 
times  be  quoted  in  a  wrong  sense ;  ai^uments  would 
be  urged  that  were  palpaUy  lame ;  i»inciples  would 
he  laid  down  whidi  were  jdidnly  tmteiuUe ;  the  mind 
of  die  hearer  ofiered  a  sort  of  pasnng  protest,  and  yet 
somehow  it  was  carried  along  with  file  speaker.  Mr. 
Moody  was  evidently  thurongfaly  in  earnest.  He  was 
not  thinking  of  himself— he  yna  thinking  how  to  get 
his  audience  saved.    That  was  the  one  thing  on 


which  his  soul  was  set.  The  love  of  Christ  wuwodc* 
ing  in  him  and  by  him.  He  got  very  near  to  fais 
audience.  It  seemed  often  as  if  other  people  conld 
preach  just  as  wdl  as  he  did,  and  as  if  many  of  then 
did ;  but  the  power  of  Grod  accompanied  Mr.  Moody 
in  a  most  miwonted  degree.  He  had  told  him  once 
fliat  he  conld  see  no  proper  relation  between  him  and 
what  he  had  done.  Mr.  Moody  laughed,  and  said 
he  would  be  sotty  if  it  were  otherwise. 

n.— GLANCES  ABROAD. 

PARIS  STUDENTS. 

AChristian  friend,  deeply  interested  in  the  spiritoal 
welfare  of  the  many  thousand  students  in  Paris,  having 
paid  a  visit  to  Edinburgh  last  autumn,  prevailed  on  a 
lai^  number  of  students  of  the  university  there,  who  j 
had  received  blessing  in  the  previous  winter,  to  send  !| 
an  address  to  their  fellow-students  in  Paris,  conveying  I 
theu-  friendly  wishes,  and  recommending  earnest  rdi- 
gion  to  their  notice.   The  friend  referred  to  was  ' 
influenced  in  this  step  by  the  consideration  that  among 
Paris  students  religion  is  deemed  beneath  the  notice  '  I 
of  persons  engaged  in  manly  and  intellectual  pursuits ; 
and  it  was  thought  that  the  testimony  to  its  importance  '  j 
of  so  many  young  men  connected  with  so  distinguished  : 
a  university  as  that  of  Edinburgh  might  tend  to  con-  | 
dliate  their  favourable  regard.   A  meeting  of  stn-  ' 
dents  was  called  to  hear  the  address.    M.  Ronssenv  j 
SL  Hilaire,  member  of  the  institute,  a  literary  vete-  | 
ran  of  high  eminence  and  high  character,  presided. 
Zrf  Temps,  a  political  paper,  thus  describes  what  fol- 
lowed:— 

**  One  of  the  most  esteemed  members  of  the  ImtUui,  \ ' 
a  man  of  heart  and  of  talent,  full  of  the  most  geneions  i 
illusions,  M.  Rosseuw  Saint-Hilaire,  had  consented 
to  give  die  help  of  his  power  of  speech  to  the  address  \ 
of  uie  Edinbu^h  students.  The  lecture  had  atnacted  i 
three  or  four  hundred  students,'  come  on  purpose  to 
make  a  disturbance.    7%e  truth  !   What  is  that?  ! 
What  a  capital  opportnnitv  for  a  spree  at  the  expense 
of  the  good  souls  who  still  believe  in  such  absurdities 
(chimiw)  I   Nevertheless,  M.  Rosseuw  resolved  to 
speak.   Not  only  his  age,  but  the  authority  of  his 
cnaracter,  the  affectionate  sinceritv  of  his  reasoning,  i 
deserved  respect ;  but  he  was  under  visible  emotion,  I 
and  laboured  under  a  fatigue  which  he  could  scartxly 
overcome.    (M,  Rosseuw  had  hardly  recovered  from 
a  long  and  serious  illness.)   Hewas  listened  to  as  I 
long  as  he  only  recalled,  not  without  eloquence,  the  | 
dearest  reminiscences  of  his  youth,  that  time  of  intel- 
lectual rfn<»>fa»<:^  in  which  such  orators  as  Guizot, 
Cousin,  Villemain,  awakened  in  young  hearts  liberal 
hopes.  But  soon  the  lecturer  spoke  in  graver  accenis.  \ 
He  thought  it  right  to  point  out  a  deficiency  in  that  , 
l»illiant  period.   '  Each  of  us,'  he  said,  '  sought  some  , 
truth,  but  we  neglected  the  truth,  that  which  ou^t  to 
be  the  centre  of  all  other  truths — religious  truth.  Ai  .1 
this  point  there  was  in  the  hall  a  general  outbreak  of 
murmurs,  hisses,  and  shoutings.   In  vain  did  M. 
Rosseuw  Saint-Hilaire  entreat  these  young  men  to 
believe  in  his  kind 'feeling  towards  them,  and  to  | 
respect  in  him  what  be  respected  in  them,  libertyof 
thought.  The  bad  impulse  had  been  given, 
spealcer  bad  to  finish  his  address  amidst  an  l'*^^^']'"'  | 
able  tumult.   With  the  aid  of  rising  exdtemrt^aw  L 
intemiptions,  impertinent  at  fir^j)6aasold:;MQ9 
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knew  or  no  spectacle  more  distresnng  and  more 

repugnant." 

This  seems  in  the  last  degree  discouraging.  And 
3-et  we  have  cause  to  know  that  the  meeting  was 
not  so  destitnte  of  good  results  as  might  have  beep 
thought.  In  the  first  place,  a  large  number — some 
forty  or  fifty — wishing  to  know  more  about  the  address 
than  they  could  learn  amid  the  tumult,  remained  be- 
hind for  the  purpose.  In  the  second  place,  some 
private  meetings  for  students  have  taken  place,  at- 
tended with  encouraging  results.  In  the  third  place, 
some  stir  has  taken  place  among  the  students  them- 
selves, and  some  inquiry  as  to  the  movement  which 
gave  birth  to  the  address.  And,  in  the  fourth  place, 
the  attention  of  pastors  and  other  Christian  friends 
has  been  turned  more  eamestly  to  the  case  of  stndents. 

And  well  it  might.  Nothing  could  be  more  lament- 
able to  those  who  took  part  in  this  movement  than 
the  terrible  ignorance  of  even  the  elements  of  divine 
truth  that  was  found  to  prevail.  An  ordinary  gospel 
address  could  not  be  given  at  one  of  the  private  meet- 
ings, because  the  existence  of  God  was  not  admitted. 
The  Bible  could  not  be  appealed  to  as  an  authority 
where  the  impresdon  prevailed  that  it  was  an  immoral 
book.  Still  there  was  some  evidence  of  nncere  in- 
qviiy.  And  the  steps  yet  to  be  taken  will,  we  trrut, 
pmve  that  Use  bread  thns  cast  on  the  waters  will  be 
faand  there  after  many  days. 

Afnpesvlt  Paris  and  its  student^  let  us  mention 
tlie  case  of  a  yotmg  medical  man,  in  whom  a  change 
so  dedded  has  occnited  as  may  well  wairant  hope  for 
othen.  The  young  gentleman  to  whom  we  refer  was 
a  mescal  office  through  the  war,  and  made  some 
hairbreadth  escapes.  All  the  while  he  was  an  utter 
tmbdierer.  Coming  to  this  country,  he  happened  to 
come  professionally  Into  contact  witli  an  EngUsh 
clergyman.  The  detgyman,  who  bad  got  medical 
benefit  from  him,  '  was  amdons  for  his  good.  He 
aAed  bim  it  he  vrould  let  him  read  part  of  the  Bible 
to  him.  The  young  physidan  acquiesced,  and  for  the 
first  time  heard  die  zjrd  Psalm.  It  contained  such 
a  blessed  revelation  of  God  as  the  Father,  that  the 
heart  of  the  young  doctor  was  touched,  and  the 
beginning  took  place  of  a  work  which  has  turned 
him  from  an  unbeliever  into  a  most  earnest,  cheerfbl, 
and  attractive  Christian. 

UHETINGS  AT  NDIES  AKD  UONTAUBAN, 
Pastor  Theodore  Monod,  having  resigned  liis 
charge  in  Paris,  and  having  been  set  apart  to  the 
work  of  Evangdist-preacher  throughout  the  country, 
)ias,  with  many  others,  been  taking  part  in  Evange- 
listic conferences  in  various  places,  and  very  notably 
at  Nlmes,  in  the  South.  It  was  arranged  to  have  a 
week  of  meetings  here  for  prayer  and  conference. 

"Great  expectations,"  says  the  French  correspon- 
dent of  Evangelical  Christendom,  "  were  raised  ; 
man^  came  trom  Switzerland,  some  to  give,  some  to 
receive,  and  surely  the  Lord  gave  according  to  and 
above  expectation.  The  first  two  days  were  given  to 
prayer  and  humiliation;  and  the  work  was  so  little 
apparent,  that  the  feeling  of  desolation  and  disappoint- 
ment in  these  ardent  souttemers  brought  them  to  the 


intensest  desire  and  looking  to  God  alone ;  then  came 
blessings  which  could  be  seen  and  fdt.  Prayer- 
meetings  were  held  at  nine  a.h.  in  the  hall  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association ;  at  two  p.k.  and 
at  eight  P.M.  two  simnltaneons  meetings  were  held — 
one  in  the  Wesleyan  Chapel,  which  holds  a  thousand, 
and  the  other  in  the  Free  Church,  which  holds  six 
hundred.  At  four,  a  hundred  and  twenty  pastors  met 
in  conference ;  laymen  met  in  another  hall,  and  four 
hundred  or  more  women  met  in  the  Wedeyan  Chapd, 
to  pray  together  and  to  hear  special  words  of  exhorta- 
tion from  one  or  two  of  their  sisters.  Pastors*  wives 
also  met  in  special  prayer,  and  the  young  ladies  and 

?'rl3  from  vaiiona  achods  were  specially  addressed, 
he  addresses  wen  short,  pressm^,  and  some  of 
them  peculiarly  tender.  The  testimonies  were  striking. 
In  the  words  of  a  pastor  of  the  National  Church,  we 
bdieve  that,  in  the  persons  of  the  pastors  who  were 
in  Ntmes,  God  has  arawn  nigh  to  his  Church,  and  is 
about  to  do  great  things  for  her.  After  each  of  these 
gracious  days,  many  fdt  the  need  of  passing  the  nigtit 
in  prayer;  and  when,  on  the  morrow,  in  their  specid 
meeting,  th^  assembled  together,  deep  were  the 
sacred  emotions,  marvellous  deliverances,  and  bless- 
ings each  had  to  tell  of.  Remaricable  conversions 
and  renovations  took  place  in  all  classes,  from  the 
yonth  to  the  hoan'-heaaed  man,  in  those  near  and  in 
those  who  caine  from  afar.  It  was  a  shower  of  bless- 
ings on  thirsty  souls ;  and  we  believe  that  those  who 
kept  doof  to  the  end  in  the  spiritof  thebcotherof  the 
prodigd  son,  were  very  few.  The  condnding  meet- 
ing, in  which  above  four  hundred  participated  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  was  peculiarly  solemn ;  and  on  the 
following  Sunday,  Pastor  Theodore  Iilonod  preached 
on  I  Corinthians  L  «>,  befbre  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred people  packed  into  the  Petit  Temple.,  The 
absorbed  attention  displayed  was  extraordinary." 

The  meeting  at  ^tfontauban,  as  reported  by  one 
who  was  present  in  Le  Christianisme  au  XlXe  Siicle, 
was  similar.  We  fcopy  his  account  of  the  meettngs 
on  several  of  the  days.  - 

"  The  second  day  our  meeting  assumed  a  completely 
different  character.  The  pabtoral  meeting  held  in 
the  chapel  of  'La  Maison  de  SaQt£'  was  solemn 
and  deeply  edifying.  Our  dear  brother,  Theodore 
Mimod,  read  Ezekid  xxxiv.,  and  this  dm^  reading, 
accompanied  by  a  few  words  of  exhortation,  stiired 
the  hearts  of  au  present  with  an  inexpressible  sense 
of  humiliation,  what  ardent,  heartfelt  prayers !  what 
sighs  and  what  tears,  as  we  rnlised  all  the  omissions,  , 
the  weaknesses,  the  sins  of  our  nuoistr^ ! 

"Of  the  Thursday's  meeting  I  retam  an  indelible 
impression.  The  morning  galheiing  assumed  for  the 
attendants  a  character  of  the  most  intense  interest,  as 
nnmerons  requests  for  prayer  were  read.  In  the 
evening  M,  Monod  read  uie  two  first  chapters  of 
Ephesians,  commented  upon  them  briefly  and  simply, 
but  with  perfect  clearness  of  expression.  We  all  felt 
what  gratitude  we  owe  to  our  Lord  Jesus,  and  what 
powernil  motives  we  have  for  devotmg  ounelves  to 
Him.  Abont  the  middle  of  the  meeting  M.  Th. 
Monod  rose  and  proposed  to  the  crowded  assembly, 
as  if  quite  a  natural  thing,  to  pass  a  few  moments  in 
silent  prayer,  and,  behold,  all  heads  are  bent,  prayers 
are  rising  from  the  hearts*  depths,  sighs  betray  the 
emotion  of  most  of  the  hearts  there  present.  Truly, 
it  was  sweet,  solemn,  touching  in  the  highest  d^e^. 
I  shall  never  forget  it  so  long  as  I  live.  And  then  the 
whole  assembly  rose  and  sang  the  hymn  of  consecra- 
tion, at  the  end  of  which  fervent  prayers  rose  up  from 
the  heart  of  liim  who  made  himself  the  menthmece  of  i 
alltherest."  Digitized  by  LiOOg I 
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"  On  Friday  the  Holy  Soppff  was  parUkea  of  by 
a  great  namber  of  persoBt.  This  was  a  very  Bolemu 
moment  and  a  stnking  manifestation  of  the  happy 
nsult  of  our  assemblies, 

"Finally,  in  the  evening,  at  eight  o'clock,  the  last 
nieetiag  took  place.  Every  one  felt  with  regret  the 
approaching  separation.  M.  Monod,  who  has  done 
us  so  macn  good,  and  whom,  ior  my  part,  I  thank 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  was,  if  possible,  more 
earnest  than  nsual.  Up  to  half-past  ten  we  had  a 
succession  of  prayers  and  exhortations,  ardent  and 
lively,  and  we  separated,  carrviog  away^  each  one  of 
us,  much  good  and  mcch  joy. 

OEKUAHT. 

The  commotion  cmaed  by  the  late  Encyclical  of 
the  Pope  is  of  no  common  kind.  The  Usfaopa  seon 
hardly  to  know  how  to  act, — whether  to  pdbliah  it 
to  their  dioceses,  and  defy  the  Prince,  or  to  keep  it 
to  themselves,  and  dishonour  the  Pope.  The  01d> 
Catholk  Bishop^  Reinkem,  hai  jost  isiiied  a  pailfMl 
against  the  Encyclical  and  the  Memorial  of  the  Ger- 
man UshopB.  And  ten  Roman  Catholu  members  of 
the  Prussian  chamber  have  published  a  protest.  In 
this,  they  deny  most  emphatically  that  the  Fakk 
lawi  orettfarow  the  dirine  constitution  of  Uie  Chmv:^ ; 
and  they  protest  against  the  principles  of  the  En- 
cyclical, as  endangering  the  authority,  constitation, 
and  existence  of  the  State;  and  repudiate  with  indig- 
nation the  assumed  auth<»ity  of  the  Pope  to  declare 
laws  invalid  that  have  been  passed  in  a  constitutional 
manner.  The  true  doctrine  of  the  Cath(dic  Church 
they  bdteve  to  be,  that  subjects  ought  to  obey  all 
laws  passed  constitutionally.  They  reqoest  all 
patriotic  Catholics  who  hold  the  same  opioioos,  to 
assent  to  the  protest,  and  thus  show  their  thsapproval 
of  the  encroachment  attempted  to  be  perpetrated  by 
the  Roman  Curia.  The  language  is  brave  and  pa- 
tri9tic,  and  so,  no  doubt,  is  the  spirit  which  dictates 
it ;  but  it  does  strike  one  as  somewhat  strange  to  hear 
private  members  of  the  Romish  Church  ccmdemning 
the  P(^  for  having  published  uvonad  doctrine  and , 
empiurtiorily  nBooDciiig  tiie  tnw. 

SA-vor. 

"We  remember  bdi^ptolbgndly  strndc,  many  years 
ago,  wiOi  one  of  iSr.  Rmikin's  magnificent  passages, 
contrasting  the  beauty  of  Savoy  vitii  the  craas  igno- 
rance  and  degradation  of  its  people.  Thetwodiores 
of  Lake  Leman  have  long  been  mariied  as  presoiting 
a  remarkaWe  cootiast^-the  Swiss  and  the  Savoyard 
— the  Protestant  and  the  Popish.  Savoy  was  barely 
touched  by  the  Reformation.  The  only  district  which 
the  light  fell  on  was  Chablais,  whzdi  received  the 
Reframation  from  Berne.  But  persecution  contrived 
to  stamp  oat  the  new  life.  The  archives  of  the 
senate  of  Savoy  contain  the  following  passage  : — "  lu 
1555,  five  young  men  were  buried  alive  in  Chambfiry- 
au-pont-de-Reclus,  as  detainers  of  wicked  little 
French  Bibles."  FroteitKntiBm  bad  btrdlr  aa  edst- 
cnce  in  Savoy. 

After  liberty  was  inangnrated  in  the  kingdom  of 
Piedmont  in  184S,  the  Vaudois  began  to  exert  an 


evangelical  influence  on  Italy.   Some  of  thnn  bong 
called  to  Chamb6iy  became  the  means  of  a  work  now 
going  on.    Geneva  sent  a  pastor,  M.  Gonin,  who 
gathered  round  him  a  Protestant  flock.  Among  these  : 
was  a  lawyer,  Hudty  Menos,  who  consecrated  him- 
self to  the  cause  of  the  gospel,  and  carried  on  for 
several  years  the  joorual  Glaneur  Savoyard.  The 
making  of  the  Victor  Emanuel  Railway  brought  2 
number  of  English  Protestants  to  the  coustty,  and  I 
the  cause  revived.   It  is  pleasant  to  hear  that  many 
of  the  English  leil  behind  them  an  abiding  souvenir 
of  their  work  and  good  influence.  Unfortunatdjr, 
however,  an  English  chaplain  at  Chamb6ry  and 
another  Englishman  undid  this  to  a  large  degree  bjr 
going  over,  though  only  for  a  time,  to  Rome.  B]f- 
and-by  the  work  was  begun  likewise  in  old  Chablais, 
and  other  places.   A  Protestant  pastor  at  Chamb£i)'> 
M.  Foumier,  met  with  no  small  encouragement  He 
was  useful  to  many  a  neglected  and  slumbering  Pro- 
testant— one  remarking,  "A  little  more,  and  I  shall 
certainly  believe  in  etemi^ ; "  and  coming  afterwards  | 
to  the  full  faith  of  Christ  A  little  church  was  bulk 
in  Chamb^ry,  and  a  school  is  saccessfnUy  carried  on.  ! 
During  the  last  six  years  thirty  Roman  Cathohcs 
have  been  received  as  members  of  the  chjuch.  la 
the  evening  the  school-room  is  thrown  open  as  a 
reading-room,  and  special  services  are  held  fiir  iSxt 
military,  the  working-classes,  and  others,    A  powei- 
ful  agency  for  good  is  that  of  the  Cdporteors,  who,  ' 
daring  the  last  two  years,  bave  distributed  fifteea 
thousand  Bibles,  Testaments,  almanarif,  and  tracts.  ' 
Thepastor  has  done  a  little  for  Aix-les-Bains,  wtiitha 
thousands  ofpeople  rush  for  the  mineral  waters.  Bat  , 
much  more  might  be  done  if  there  were  the  means  of  { 
building  a  Protestant  school,  a  small  home  or  hot- 
jMtal  for  sick  Fiotestants,  a  kind  of  oonvdescoit  hcHDC 
between  them,  a  kind  of  evangelical  bom^  which 
would  be  a  great  rtttactuMi  to  mai^.  In  other  places 
in  Savoy  ^milar  wwk  ia  going  <m.    Mr.  Ashti^  j 
13,  BloomfieU  Street,  Londcm,  jnd  Pasttv  Lorrian,  { 
9,  Rue  BatignoUes,  Paris,  guarantee  the  soundness 
cMTthisimtk,  inwbicli,doiibtlen,someofoorreadai 
who  feel  auiideEeit  in  dark  but  beaadM  Savoy  viU  , 
denn  to  bave  A  share. 

THE  COIfOKTEUK.  Df  SWKDBN.  ^ 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  National  Bible  Soci^ 
of  Scotland  has  an  interesting  notice  of  the  labounof 
some  colporteurs  in  Sweden,  espedaUy  in  coonec  I 
tion  with  the  public-houses : — 

"  Ihe  sales  they  have  effected  have  been  1,665 
Bibles,  39  Testaments,  and  850  parts.  It  is  a  credit- 
able feature  of  the  circulation,  that  it  consists  mostly  ' 
of  Bibles.  The  greatest  number  have  been  sold  in 
workshops,  hospitals,  coffee-houses,  vessels,  maikets,  | 
inns,  puolic-booses,  and  railway  stations.  Stiikiiig 
accounts  are  given  of  good  work  done  in  a  public- 
house,  where,  in  spite  of  discouragements,  the  col- 
poTtetu*  pasevered  m  nixing  the  damis  of  the  Bible, 
till  a  youn^  woman,  a  waiter,  and  the  barmaid,  ali 
bought  copies.  At  another  time,  rudely  repulsed  at 
first  by  a  man  in  an  hospital,  the  colporteur  gave  bin 
a  tract,  thetract  led  to  the  porcbase  of  a  Bible,  and 
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I  very  soon  several  other  copies  were  purchased,  and, 
'  last  of  all,  the  wife  of  the  man  by  whom  he  had  been 
I  oncivflly  treated  at  fast,  bought  a  copy  for  a  neigh- 
boar  at  home.  The  peculiar  feature  of  the  work  at 
Stockholm  is  the  endeavour  to  do  good  in  the  pnblic- 
faonses.  The  colporteurs  go  into  them,  two  at  a 
,tiine,  and  though  they  are  sometimes  insulted,  they 
are  sot  left  without  some  eacourwement.  'In  a 
paUic-honse,*  it  i>  stated*  'we  read  John  lii.,  and  it 
was  vonderfhl  to  ^  the  impresdon  made  apon  our 
audience.  Some  were  embittered,  but  two  or  three 
sat  and  wept.*  Again,  '  In  some  paUic-honses  they 
have  stared  at  us  in  astonishment,  whilst  we  have 
o&red  our  invaluable  wares  for  sale.  Some  of  the 
cnttomets  have  bought  Bibles,  oKclaiming,  with  tears 
m  their  c^es,  "Ah!  if  I  could  become  anodier  bdng 
from  what  I  am  now ! " '  One  missionaty,  walking 
alone  and  considerably  depressed  about  his  work,  was 
stopped  by  a  man,  who  neaitily  thanked  him  for  n 
Binie  he  lud  sold  him  at  a  railway  station." . 

Alt  ITALIAN  COLVOKTKtTMSS. 

Dr.  Stewart,  of  I.eghoni,  in  an  interesting  com- 
snnnication  to  the  National  Bible  Sode^,  gives  a 
■ketch  of  an  Italian  Bible-woman  who  cairisa  on  her 
work  at  Ijfilan  under  the  ray  ihade  of  die  Ostbe- 
dral:— 

"  At  Milan  I  foond  our  cotowteureM  bn^  at  her 
stall  in  the  Piazza  of  the  Cathedral,  the  mumcipality 
bavin^  granted  her  a  stance  close  to  the  door  of  the 
■ichbishop's  palace,  so  that  he  and  his  priests  have 
daUy  <»poitimity  to  meditate  on  the  CBonoify  of  a 
lierelic  Ming  (wotected  by  &a  govenunent  in  tMsool* 
destroying  woik  of  selling  (what  they  call)  a/alsijUd 
SiUe,  becanse  it  wants  the  Apocrypha.  Her  name 
is  Regina  Erba,  and  possibly  you  may  remember  that 
her  husband  was'  our  covorteur  in  Milan  and  its 
immediate  vieiaity  from  May,  i86z,  Mil  his  death  in 
1869.  PastcMT  Xorin  and  his  wifis  straiu^  racom- 
■nended  that  we  should  rtfain  her  as  ooQiorteiir,tas 
she  was  an  active  woman,  and  used  to  help  her  fans- 
band  greatly  in  his  sales.  Vfe  have  had  no  reason  to 
regret  that  your  committee  aereed  to  M.  and  Mad. 
Turin's  proposal,  for  if  yon  look  at  Kegina's  monthly 
sales  yon  will  find  that  they  are  amongst  the  largest 
effected  by  any  of  our  colporteurs.  I  remained 
over  Sabbath  at  Milan,  and  went  in  the  morning  to 
M.  Turin's  church,  where  I  found  a  congregation  of 
sixty-three  or  sixty-fonr  pmoos,  notwitmtanding 
scotching  heat,  and  the  knowledge  that  their  pastor 
was  absent  at  the  Waldenstan  Synod,  and  that  the 
servke  was  to  be  enkdncted  by  one  of  the  elders  who 
read  in  Italian  one  of  Spurgeon's  semiODS.  The 
congregation  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  Scotch  con- 
gregation in  a  country  village — serious,  attentive,  and 
weU-dresscd,  though  the  majority  were  evidently  of 
the  woiking  class.  There  I  first  met  Erba,  who  gave 
.  me  a  wann  wdeome,  and  hoped  I  would  come  and 
see  her  at  her  stall,  which  I  did  on  Monday  morning;." 

STATX  or  FBBLIHG  IN  SPAIN. 
Spain  is  reported  to  have  become  very  indiiferent 
to  the  sale  of  the  Scriptures.  Hie  people  in  many 
places  are  broken  in  spirit— the  civil  war  is  very 
trying — and  they  seem  to  have  got  into  a  state  of 
dull  indiifinence,  as  if,  for  anything  they  could  do, 
thinga  might  just  take  thek  way,  Mr.  Jamieson,  in 
an  annnal  report  to  the  Bible  Society,  says  : — 

"  It  is  a  truth,  sad  but  cettain,  that  this  people  has 
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lost  all  faith,  because  of  the  immorality  of  its  rulers. 
The  spirit  of  liber^  is  dead  ;  the  government  has  set 
itself  to  kin  one  reaction  by  another ;  and  certainly  it 
is  trying  and  succeeding  in  killing  out  the  liberal  ele- 
ment in  the  nation.  As,  unfortunately,  religion  is  so 
identified  with  politics,  a  single  episode  among  the 
many  which  have  taken  place  in  Davila's  work  will 
make  you  understand  the  state  of  things.  It  was  in 
the  fair  of  Autiquera ;  I  thhik  the  tUrd  day.  While 
Davila  was  speaking  to  a  person  whose  acqnati^taiice 
he  had  made  in  another  expedition,  a  man  came  up 
to  him  and  asked  him  if  he  was  the  man  who  sold  the 
books.  Davila  answering  in  the  aflkmative,  the  man 
drew  out  a  knife  and  aimed  a  blow  at  him,  which,  if 
his  arm  had  not  been  arrested,  would  have  caused 
the  death  of  Davila.  Davila  atid  his  ftiend  at  once 
informed  the  ddef  of  the  pdice,  and  the  only  reply 
of  this  fonctionaty  was  that  the  best  thing  he  could 
do  was  to  go  away  as  quickly  as  possible^  Mr,  said 
in  a  place  so  Christian  as  that  was,  there  was  no  room 
for  his  books.  The  maires  (Alcaides)  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  officials  are  at  present,  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, more  fanatical  than  the  most  refined  CarlisL 
with  respect  to  liberty  of  worship,  they  think  in  the 
same  way  as  the  commissary  of  police  referred  to, 
who  did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  ask  the  name  of 
the  offender,  but  ordered  the  colp«:tenr  to  leave  the 
place  without  dd^." 

in.— JOTTINGS  FROM  THE  MISSION 
FIELD. 

Dl.  TAZXNTIHB'S  9C&R1CE  VOI.  HSUICU.  lOSSIOH 
TUIMIHO  ZHSTXtmiOH. 

Dr.  VdeitiBe,  lAa  hai  done  so  mndt  good  work 
as  a  medical  miwkmaiy  at  Jeypore,  is  vicorondy  en- 
gaged in'an  endeavour  to  fetmd  an  institation  at 
Agra  for  tiaining  native  medical  missionaries,  and 
also  one  for  tenale  nedieal  workets.  Dr.  Valentine 
proposes  to  leosm  into  the  Institnlion  pupils  from 
lUl  the  mifftdmnty  sodeties,  wfaolwonkl  merdy 
contiibafe  the  expense  of  their  food  and  clothing. 
Many  young  converts  would  be  found  capable  of  re- 
ceiving a  nussionaiy  educatioD,  and  would  be  very 
useM  afterwanh  in  the  nistion  fidd.  The  branch 
for  femde  medicd  studenti  is  very  urgently  called  ft>r. 
Nothing  like  mixed  dasses  will  be  allowed  in  the 
training  of  the  two  sets  of  students,  bnc  the  usefulness 
of  femde  medical  misHOnaries  in  India  is  attested  by 
a  very  varied  and  infloestial  testimony.  The  Allaha- 
bad Conference  highly  approved  of  the  scheme  of  Dr. 
Valentine,  who  is  now  in  this  country,  endeavottring 
to  find  the  means  ofcanyingont  his  sdieme.  | 

AFUCA.— LOVKDALI,  CAVFKAftlA. 

The  following  brief  summary  from  the  Kaffir  Ex- 
press  of  the  results  of  the  religioiis  awakening  at 
Lovedale  is  deeply  interesting : — 

"  TVe  have  cause  of  deep  gratitude  for  what  God 

has  done  for  us  in  respectto  the  higher  results  of  our 
work  within  the  past  year.  During  the  special  services 
in  June,  many  were  awakened  to  seek  salvation,  and 
many  have  since  given  evidence  of  a  saving  change. 
Others,  who  were  of  Christian  character  before,  have 
since  then  been  much  more  devoted.  Christian  work 
is  one  of  the  tangible  proofs  of  Christiairt^aracter:  I 
and  during  the  past  sesaeiTgJJseKJ  ^vV.>^@D^LC 
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thirty-eight,  ani«pg  the  pupils  oT  both  institutions,  who 
go  out  on  the  Sahbath  to  labour  among  the  heathen, 
or  who  teach  Sabbath  schools.  A  great  change  for 
the  better  is  observable  in  our  workshops.  We  have 
often  talked  of  abolishing  two  of  these  trades,  from 
the  bad  moral  influence  of  the  apprentices.  Some 
among  these  are  now  the  most  exemplary,  and  Cliria- 
tiaoily  apparently  has  taught  them  to  use  their  took, 
they  are  so  much  improved.  There  are  now  in  the 
Institution  a  goodly  number  who  wish  to  devote  their 
lives  to  mission  work ;  and  it  would  be  contrary  to  all 
analogy  to  suppose  that  with  such  and  such  antece- 
dents we  shall  not  have  w»ne  men  at  least  of  the  right 
stamp,  who  will  go  out  from  na  to  spend  their  Ures  Kir 
the  good  of  Africa." 


IV.— CORRESPONDENCE. 

EAKLY  CLOSIMG  ON  SATURDAYS. 

The  following  letter  bears  on  a  subject  of  great 
interest  and  importance ;  and  we  cannot  better  con- 
tribute to  the  important  object  which  the  writer  has 
in  view  than  by  fdiOmg  it  u  he  has  written  it : — 

"  Uveipool,  Fthruary  6,  i8/j. 

*'  I  am  a  reader  of  the  Sunday  Uaoazimb,  and  I 
wish  to  bring  under  your  notice  a  movement,  to  which 
I  think  your  advocacy,  in  your  Magazine,  might 
give  a  salutary  direction. 

"  The  Saturday  afternoon  is  now  a  recognised  half- 
holiday  for  all  factories,  foundries,  and  manufacturing 
works  over  tbt  kingdom.  Bat  the  Saturday  after- 
nom  brings  no  half-holiday  to  shopkeepers  and  their 
asriitants,  who  have  to  keep  open  snop  and  toil  on,  in 
iomeoroartowns,QntilneaTtheIoog  hour  of  midnight. 
The  shopkeeper  natarally  enough  says,  'I  get  no 
half-holiday  on  Saturday ;  I  shalThave  it  some  other 
afternoon  of  the  week.'  This  has  led  some  of  the 
shopkeepers,  in  some  of  the  towns  of  Lancashire,  to 
shot  their  shops  on  an  aftenMon,  some  on  Tuesday, 
odwn  on  Wednesday,  and  odien  on  Thunday,  with- 
ottt  any  regnlarUy  of  arrangement,  causing  often  great 
Inconvenience  to  strangers  on  business,  coming  from 
other  places,  and  who  are  ignorant  of  the  tradesman's 
arrangements  for  each  particular  town, 

"  I  know'  no  class  oi  the  community  who  need  a 
half-holiday  more  than  the  pent-up  shopkeeper,  but 
a  holiday  or  a  half-holiday,  to  be  effective,  and  as 
little  incoavenimt  as  possible,  should  be  adopted 
universally  and  simultaneously  all  over  the  coon- 
try.  And  it  appears  to  me,  that  as  Saturday  is 
now  the  recognised  half-holiday  of  the  operative 
classes,  it- might  also,  and  with  equal  advantage,  be 
made  Uie  recognised  half-holiday  of  the  shopkeeper 
also. 

"  I  believe  your  Magazine  has  an  especial  duty  to 
discharge  in  advocating  such  an  arrangement.  Is  not 
your  magazine  the  Sunday  Maoazinb  ?  And  pray, 
how  many  ihoplMepen  and  dieir  asnstants  excuse 
themselves  for  their  absence  from  cbnrch  or  chapel 
OD  Sunday  morning,  because  of  their  late  hours  on 
Saturday  night  ? 

"  Besides,  I  consider  that  a  portion  of  time  at  the 
end  of  the  week  can  be  turned  to  much  better  account 
than  the  same  length  of  time  if  given  in  the  middle  of 
the  week.  If  given  at  the  ««  of  the  week,  how 
many  an  apprentice  would  it  enaUe  to  spend  his 
Saturday  night  and  Sunday  nnder  the  roof  and  eyes 
of  his  parents  !  Or  take  the  case  of  the  shopkeejier 
himself  It  is  the  middle  of  summer,  and  his  family 
are  at  the  coast,  or  in  the  country,  and  would  not  the 
visit  of  the  husband  and  father,  on  the  Saturday 


nftemoon  extending  to  the  Monday  morning,  give  an 
additional  joy  to  the  whole  family  ?  Or  again,  take 
the  case  of  the  assistant.  He  has  his  friends  among 
the  operative  class ;  but  on  the  Saturday  afternoon 
he  is  at  present  debarred  from  joining  with  them  in 
their  connti^  walks,  or  other  wnocent  recreations. 
How  vety  dt&rent  would  it  be  if  &ct(»ies  and  shops 
were  alike  closed !  Or  it  may  be  that  the  asastant 
has  a  still  dearer  friend,  and  to  both  of  these  tbe 
Saturday  half-hoHday  would  be  a  source  of  inefi^able 
pleasure.  Religiously,  socially,  and  morally,  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  Saturday  half-holiday  for  the 
sht^s  is  a  much  better  arrangement  than  a  half- 
hohday  on  the  aflemoon  of  any  other  day  ia  the 
week.  If  all  shops  were  to  adopt  the  Saturday  half- 
holiday,  there  would  be  no  loss  to  any  one,  and  the 
public  could  soon  Icam  to  accommodate  thanadves  to 
the  change, 

"  I  am  aware  that  Saturday  is  the  great  market-day 
all  over  the  kingdom,  but  it  is  use  and  wont  in  a  great 
measure  which  has  made  it  so.  Where  there  is  a  will 
there  will  be  a  way,  and  why  might  not  Friday  be 
made  the  markct-day  of  the  week  ?  What  is  there  to 
prevent  tbe  farmers  from  bringing  their  butter  asd 
eggs,  and  poultry,  and  vegetables  to  market  on 
Kndav  instwl  of  Saturday,  if  they  could  not  dispatch 
their  ousineu  on  the  eatiy  part  of  Saturday,  and  have 
their  half  holiday  as  well  as  their  tteighlx>uis  ?  Ajid 
why  might  not  wages  be  paid  universally,  instead  of 
paitially,  as  now,  on  the  evening  of  some  other  day 
of  the  week  instead  of  Saturday — say  Thursday —  ' 
Miabhng  the  thriffy  housewife  to  make  her  purcitases  . 
on  Friday  at  the  early  part  of  Saturday  ?  The  fact 
is,  tbe  shopkeepan  have  tbe  ball  in  their  own  hands, 
and  if  they  could  unitedly  and  resolutely  shot  their 
shops  every  Saturday  ac  one  or  two  o'clock,  the 
coonCry  sellers  and  the  town  bayeis  wookl  be 
pelied  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  altered  dmua- 
staoces. 

"  I  dare  venture  to  s^  tbat  then  is  nodaiaoftlie 
community,  who  wotUd  make  a  brtter  use  of  a  half- 
holiday  tbaa  shopkeepers  and  their  awittants;  and 
what  a  grand  sight  it  would  be  to  see  all  grades  and 
classes  enjojring  a  half-hoUday  on  the  afternoon  of 
every  Saturday! 
"  Commending  the  subject  to  your  conakieiation, 
•'I  remain 

M  Youi  bithfoUy, 
"J.  T." 

v.— MEMORIAL  RECORD. 

EUILB  DK  BONNBCHOSB. 

Iliename  of  this  writer  is  wdl  known  in  the  code 
both  of  secular  and  Christian  literature.  His  histories 
of  England  and  of  Franca  have  been  among  the 
most  popular  of  text-book^  His  chief  contiibolioD 
to  Chiitfian  literalore  was,  "TheRefonnenbefiiK 
the  Reformation ; "  being  an  account  of  Genoa, 
John  Hoss,  (he  Conndl  of  Coostaace,  &c  M. 
de  Bonnechose  was  a  member  vS  a  distinguished 
and  ancient  Fkench  fiuaOy,  mrmfy  attached  to  the 
Church  of  Rome — in  whidi  his  elder  brother  enjoys 
high  rank,  being  Cardinal-Ardibisbop  of  Rotten.  In 
early  life,  Emile  became  a  Frotestan^  and  has  ad- 
hered to  that  faith  with  great  firmness  and  ocardiali^. 
He  will  be  remembered  by  his  friends  for  his  Hfe  of 
true  Christian  feeling,  and  the  faith  which  he  loved 
during  life  sustained  and  cheered  him  in  death.  He 

died  at  the  age  of  sevecty-thiee.  i-\r-\ 
^  Digitized  by  VsjOO 
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A  MARTYR  FOR  MERCY : 
^  S^S     ^ome  ht  tiu  ^950  of  ^t.  Jftrame. 
By  the  author  of  "  The  Chronicles  of  the  Schonberg-Cotta  Family. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

HE  even- 
ing after 
Z  o  s  i- 
m  a's 
flight  I 
took 
refuge 
in  An- 
ton i  a's 
cham- 
ber. 
How 
tender 
her  au- 
sterity 
s  eemed 
to  me, 
how 
beauti- 
ful the 
b  a  r  e- 
ness  of 
her  cell 

of  prayer,  compared  with  the  cruel  passion 
and  piitriiying  luxury  of  that  hideous  world 
of  the  streets  and  the  Coliseum ! 

That  night  I  would  have  made  any  vow 
which  might  raise  a  barrier  between  me  and 
that  tremendous  abyss,  but  for  the  fact  that 
two  whom  I  had  loved  dearly— one,  ray  father, 
whom  I  loved  more  than  my  life — still  lingered 
within  it 

The  Good  Shepherd  bearing  home  the  lost, 
the  "  Both,"  were  still  deepest  in  my  heart. 
But  everything  seemed  to  have  become  deep- 
ened and  intensified  by  that  glimpse  into  the 
unfathomable  depth  of  the  ruin  from  which 
the  lost  had  to  be  rescued,  and  the  gigantic 
force  of  the  flood  which  swept  them  away. 
Before,  all  had  seejned  to  me  so  smooth  and 
sweet  and  easy !  So  much  beauty  and  joy  even 
in  the  old  religion,  so  much  good  in  all,  that 
the  only  uiuccoxmtable  marvel  was  that  all 
did  not  at  once  leave  the  lesser  beauty  for 
the  greater,  the  good  for  the  perfect !  The 
Good  Shepherd's  voice  so  tender,  his  call  so 
clear,  the  shelter  of  his  arms  so  sweet — why, 
how  could  it  be  that  these  straying  and  for- 
lorn ones  of  his  flock  did  not  all,  at  once, 

IV.  N.S. 


creep  or  rush  back  to  his  side  ?  I  had  thought 
of  His  seeking  but  as  of  a  patient  search  and 
a  tender  pleading ; — of  their  being  lost  but 
as  of  a  wild  and  wilful  straying  of  careless 
creatures  who  had  missed  their  way. 

But  now  quite  other  meanings  came  to  me 
out  of  the  familiar  parable. 

The  being  lost  meant  the  cruel  Coli- 
seum, the  transformation  of  the  fairest  and 
brightest  human  creatures  into  the  likeness 
of  the  wild  beasts  there  maddened  to  the 
slaughter;  it  meant  the  sweeping  away  of 
home  and  purity,  and  all  sacred  things,  by 
terrible  gusts  of  passion. 

To  save,  then,  meant  something  more  than 
to  call  with  a  voice  sweeter  than  that  of 
Orpheus,  or  even  to  follow  with  patient,  un- 
wearied steps,  and  bring  them  home  on  the 
tender  heart.  It  meant — ah!  it  meant — to 
die. 

"  TAe  Good  Shepherd  iayeth  down  kis  life 
for  the  sheep:' 

So,  by  nothing  easier.  He  sought  us ;  so, 
by  nothing  less.  He  saved  us. 

By  a  love  as  real  as  the  passions  He  came 
to  rescue  us  from,  and  divinely  stronger. 

By  an  anguish  as  terrible  as  the  miseries  to 
whidi  those  passions  lead. 

I  began  to  understand  why  the  Church  has 
adopted  the  cross  as  her  central  symbol,  more 
central  than  even  that  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

My  mother,  St.  Agnes,  all  the  blessed 
saints,  were  Orantes,  mterceding  ones,  with 
arms  imploringly  outstretched  to  receive  bless- 
ings, lovingly  outstretched  to  shed  them  forth. 

His  hands  were  stretched  out,  bleeding 
and  mangled,  on  the  cross.  The  whole 
Church  could  intercede  by  offering  up  prayer; 
He  had  interposed  by  offering  up  Himself. 

Every  one  of  us  could  and  must  take  up 
some  portion  of  the  world's  burdens.  He 
had  borne  the  whole,  had  been  crushed  be- 
neath the  burden,  had  died,  had  redeemed, 
was  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost. 

I  grew  to  understand,  and  I  grew  to  hope. 
Deep  as  was  the  disease — deep  beyond  what 
I  had  dreamed  possible — the  remedy  went 
deeper. 

It  was  the  Good  Shepherd  still,  at  the 
heart  of  all  my  hope,  of  all  my  life. 

It  was  the  Good  Shepherd  rejoicing  in  the 
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thought  of  His  eternal  youth,  and  in  His  un- 
measurabl'e  power  to  Uess  and  save. 

But  it  was  die  Good  Shepherd  rejoicing 
because  He  had  drained  to  the  depths  for  us 
the  cup  of  unutterable  sozzow.  It  was  the  Good 
Shepherd  seeking,  finding,  saving,  because 
He  had  refused  to  save  ftimself. 

Jerome  was  1^  natnie  a  combataatv  per- 
haps abo  by  .gxace.  Itig2itraus  anger  was  at 
the  heart  ol  snich  of  fais  fiery  eloquence.  The 
first  fiuy  of  bis  combalire  chuaoter  had  been 
spent  on  hixnseK  In  the  desert  he  had  £bught 
lumself  nigh  unto  blood ;  had  xaged  and  con- 
tended against  himself  until  he  fell  into  an 
adl  but  mortal  illness.  Against  JUmseff,  not 
only  against  what  would  commonly  be  called 
sin,  but  against  his  very  nature,  the  root  and 
soil  from  which  sin  mi^t  spring ;  against  his 
love  (^beauty,  of  good  J^Alin,  oi  human  praise 
and  afisctiaa ;  against  his  own  iimermost  self. 
The  lion  might  mdeed  come  to  his  cave  and 
crouch  tamed  at  his  feet;  but  who  would 
tame  the  lioa  Jenime  ?  It  was  in  this  inward 
combat  that  he  had  fihaipened  the  weapons 
which  afterwaids  he  melded  against  so  many 
foes  in  the  one  loztg  controversy  of  his  most 
militant  life. 

But  to  me  this  was  more  oomprehoiable 
than  formerly  it  had  been. 

Until  now,  I  bad  thought  a  mild  concilia- 
tion of  an  the  best  in  everything  possible ; 
but  I  hegan  to  feel  that  the  worst  in  every- 
thing was  too  closely  intertwined  with  the 
best  to  render  this  probable.  I  b^|;an  to  feel 
that  perhaps  the  best  in  all  religions  could 
onlpr  be  dissevered  fixun  the  worst  by  blows 
which  battered  fhe  worst  to  destruction. 

The  worst  in  the  pagan  world,  in  Rome, 
and,  alasl  also  m  the  Church, seemed  at  that 
time  so  hopelessly  and  irremediably  bad  I 

Religious  communities,  my  chilcken,  of  all 
kinds  are  for  ever  running  to  seed  in  Pharisaic 
formalities  and  octemalisms.  Base,  middle- 
aged  vices,  covetousness,  ease,  vanity,  are  for 
ever  creeping  in,  cold  and  slow,  to  fill  up  the 
void  of  Uie  ebbing  flood  of  passion.  I  had 
learned  in  these  last  years  the  existence  of 
the  wodd,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil ;  and 
Jerome's  stinging  satires,  as  well  as  his  fiery 
denundations,  had  a  new  meaning  for  me. 

These  "priests,  in  chariots  dra^m  by  the 
finest  horses  in  Rome,  flattering  rich  women, 
and  haunting  the  death-beds  of  wealthy 
dotards;  expectant  of  legacies;"  these"young 
deacons,  their  hair  frizzed  with  curling-irons 
like  actors,  in  perfumed  silken  robes,  their 
fingers  glittering  with  rings,  mincing  along 
the  marble  halls  on  the  tips  of  their  toes  in 
delicate  shoes  "  "  pointedly  admiring  costly 


cushions  and  embroidered  towels  till  tliey 
are  presented  to  them,"  exhibiting  their 
effeminate  graces  in  the  palaces,  and  depart- 
ing with  hands  full  of  gold;"  these  dea- 
conesses, with  "  hair  cropped  like  boys  and 
dresses  half-masculine  "  (the  efleminate  affecta- 
tion of  the  men  balanced  by  -the  masculine 
affectation  of  the  women);  these  ladies, 
clothed  in  ^old  tianus,  embroidered  with 
gospel-histories,  "  their  eyelids  coloured  black 
and  their  cheeks  crimson,  plastering  their 
&ces  to  hide  the  wrinkles  wl  Aey  looked 
like  idols,  powdering  tiieir  grey  hair  with 
gold,  and  behaving  bdfbre  their  grandchildren 
like  timid  girls;" — I  had  seen  Ihesi,  I  had 
abhorred  them  as  iXBich  as  Jesm^  aoccsdiiig 
to  the  measoKof  luycapKitf  foraUnacnce  • 
in  comparisGOi  with  hia. 

His  satnre  axul  fan  iml'Mmiit  demmdatioDS,  \ 
like  those  of  oar  bleasei  Lotd  hiwdC  woe 
directed  far -more  agantft  the  t^^ons  wedd,  j 
the  worldty  rehcpns,  4ie  Aansee^  titan  ! 
a^nst  the  pagan  warid;  diat  s%  Ibqr  woe 
directed  agamst  /SfiTTrtb        mar  (/i  soaad 
rule,  my  childxen,  as  to  bH  demmCiatiflM).  < 
The  religious  world  cBd  baBi;  and  reveaged 
itself  by  low  muuumi'pf  qflaamy,  and  finaBy  | 
by  loud  retorts  whidi  drove  him^ten  Bodc.  \ 

But  at  the  nKOsent  whm  Mazcella's  Palace 
and  Oratory  were  pematted  to  me  again,  I 
the  Ecclesia  Doraesdca,  of  which  Jerome  ! 
was  the  guide,  was  in  full  bloom. 

For  a  moment,  before  Rome  fell  beneath 
the  barbarians,  it  seemed  as  if  all  die  old 
Roman  virtue,  ^  lof^puritf  of  her  patrician  , 
women,  the  stoical  sen-saoifice  of  her  pa- 
triots, blossomed  mto  •paktdaa  among  that  I 
lit£le  Christian  oommoni^  on  the  AvmtiDe.  I 

AH  have  passed  beyond  num's  judgment  \ 
now ;  some  by  rough  atid  terxflde  w^.  Bot 
sucha  band  of  noWewomen,for  patriciangrace 
and  beauty,  for  large-hearted  generosity  to  ', 
others,  for  austerity  to  themselves,  for  study  , 
and  prayer  and  works  of  mercy,  fyr  steadftst  j 
pursuit  of  all  high  purposes,  I  never  hope  to  | 
see  gathered  together  again.  Let  me  recaH  a  . 
few  of  the  revered  names.  | 

And,  first  of  all,  Marcella,  who  had  pven  ; 
herself  to  God  in  the  enthusiasm  of  her  yooth,  I 
and  the  brilliancy  of  a  beau^  said  to  surpass  ^ 
all  then  in  R(Hne ;  moved  forty  years  before,  ^ 
when  oijly  seven  years  of  age,  by  the  j;»ewKe  j 
and  elocpience  of  the  exiled  Athanasius ;  <ot- 
stant  to  the  vocation  of  her  early  widowhood, 
conquering  by  her  steadfa^ness  and  defotion  ^ 
the  opposition  of  her  mother,  and  the  calumny ; 
of  her  kindred  ;  herself  the  possessor  of  *e  | 
great  Palace  which  was  the  gathering-place  of 
the  <x)mmunit]r,  she  was  inj^  sense  its  queen. 
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Beside  her  wen  Fnru,  gnnd-dnghter  of 
CamiUus;  the  austere  AkUb,  whom  Jennne 
csHed  m^er,  as  he  caUod  MazceUa  sister ; 
and  Sophronia.   These  had  long  been  tested, 

and  had  reached  or  passed  middle  age. 

There  were  others,  young  matron^  young 
maidens;  and  aoioDg  these  Fabiola,  of 
the  ancient  Fabian  House, — (a  little  sus- 
pected among  die  austere  conununity,  and 
not  without  reasm,  seeing  she  had  twice 
jnarried  in  passionate  wilfulnesB^  had  found 
both  her  husbands  intoleraUyviciouSf  and  had 
divorced  both^, — hadr  nevc^thdes^  always  a 
strong  attiBCtum  for  many,  and  for  me.  Ar- 
deat,  aapetaoaSf  dismtesesled,  idl  the  noble 
tilings  in  her  wludi  made  us  love  .her,  fonad 
at  last  their  true  aun.  Beneficent  work  cf 
all  kinds  grew  out  of  the  devodcm  ai  the 
Avecdne  community :  liberatioD  of  slaves, 
re&ges  for  pilgnras  and  for  the  eack^  and 
orphan  homes ;  but  the  nurang  and  tending 
in  all  theae  had  hitherto  been  done  by  proxy. 
Fabitria,  was  the  first  who,  after  her  voluntary 
public  penitence,  devoted,  not  only  her  sub- 
stance, but  herself  to  the  sick  and  poor; 
tendii^  them  with  her  own  hands,  even  in 
the  most  loathsomediseases.  Ah,mychUdiai, 
it  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  alabaster  box  of 
mott  precious  dntment  has  come  from  such 
handSf  nor  the  last  time  it  will  be  aocqitod  I 

There  ware  abo  two  jorn^  maidens  known 
to  me,  of  my  own  a^e,  bdcmgiag  to  the  £c- 
clesia  Domestica ;  Pnncipn,  adopted  dsMighter 
of  Marcella,  who  afterwards  miiustesed  to  her 
adopted  mother  dying  of  cruel  treatment  in 
tbe  sack  of  Rome ;  and  Eustocfaium,  daughter 
of  Paula,  vowed  to  vir^nity  from  her  easiest 
youth.  But  it  was  Paula  herself  who  gradu> 
ally  and  unconsciously  became  the  centre  of 
the  whole  oommuni^. 

Beauty,  foronr  of  chamcter,  the  noblest 
Inrth,  and  uabounded  wealdi  wne  hers ;  irith 
an  istellMt  clear,  just  and  gnccAil,  as  be- 
fitted her  Gmdc  descend  and  a  chacactei, 
naturally  tender  and  pasmonate,  yet  capable, 
as  she  afterwards  proved,  of  the  noblest 
Roman  stoicism — every  kind  of  distincticm 
was  concentrated  in  her. 

Among  hei  Greek  aiicestry  were  numbered 
;  the  royal  houses  of  Mycene  and  Lacediemon ; 
in  her  Roman  pedigree  were  the  Scipios  and 
'  the  Gracchi.   She  had  married  a  Greek  said 
to  be  descended  bata  Eneas,  who  remained 
faithful  to  the  woxsbip  of  the  Olympian  gods. 

When  Jerome  came  from  the  East  to  Mar- 
cella's  Palace,  Paula  was  in  the  early  grief 
her  widowhood ;  for  a  time,  her  sorrow  had 
impeiilled  her  life. 

She  had  five  (bughten  and  one  son. 


On  the  subject  of  these  danghters  mged 
die  fiercest  controvemes  between  Joome, 
the  Pagan  world,  and  the  wwldly  Chn^ians. 

Eustochitun  gave  the  first  occasicm.  She 
incensed  her  patrician  pagan  kindred  by  as- 
suming the  dark  veil  and  golden  fillet  of  the 
Christuui  vii^. 

Trained  by  Marcella  from  infimcy,  her 
character,  naturally  of  the  firm,  strong;  an- 
cient Roman  mould,  had  been  fortified  by 
early  discipline. 

Paula  bad  grown  up  m  Asiatic  luni^;  car- 
ried everywhere  in  duuiots  or  dainty  litters, 
her  feet  had  scaicely  touched  the  streets  <rf 
Rome ;  and  the  greater  portion  of  her  time, 
day  and  vi^t,  had  ben  spent  sedining  on 
scat  couches. 

Eustochium  had  grown  up  in  the  austere 
chamba*  of  Marcella ;  the  one  great  passion 
of  her  life  was  her  lave  for  her  mother,  and 
with  this  and  their  common  frieodship  for 
Jerome  her  religicHis  1^  was  intertwined ; 
the  ordinary  temptations  of  youth  she  did 
not  seem  so  much  to  renounce  as  to  despise. 

On  one  e^wcial  day,  which  I  well  remem- 
ber, her  pagan  kindred  insisted  on  trying  to 
win  her  to  the.  world,  fay  showing  ha  what 
she  could  be  to  it  and  it  to  her.  They 
anayedher  elabocately  with  all  ^  splouiDur 
that  belonged  to  her  statioa^  setting  &ee  tbe 
loDg  dark  tresses  hidden  under  the  vii;gin^ 
veil,  displa^i^  thesa  'in  all  their  luxuriance, 
and  gathering  part  of  them  into  towering 
erections  which  were  thought  beooming ;  the 
brilliancy  of  her  eyes  they  enhaa»d  by 
darkening  her  eyelids  and  crimaoning  her 
cheeks,  and  then,  lavishing  flatteries  on  her, 
they  implied  her  not  to  cob  them  and  the 
world  of  beau^  so  fresh  and  tsiilianL 

At  evening,  she  qmetly^suned  her  dark 
woollen  dress,  and  letujned  unchanged  to 
the  Avendne  community.  Hie  Domestic 
Chmrch  grmtiy  z^aiced  and  triumphed ;  but 
to  Eustochium  it  senoed  tiiat  she  had  nmpfy 
done  what  was  natural  and  inevitable. 

Blesilla  resembled  Paula  more  than  Eus- 
tochium in  character ;  although,  perhaps, 
more  in  the  softness  than  in  the  ardour  of 
her  mother's  nature.  When  first  I  knew  her, 
she  had  by  no  means  abandoned  the  love  of 
luxury  or  ease  or  pomp. 

She  had  been  lately  widowed,  after  a  few 
months  of  married  fife.  She  refused  all  pro- 
posals of  a  second  marriage;  but  more,  it 
was  said,  from  love  of  liberty  than  of  tbe 
lost  husband.  She  spent  moat  of  her  time 
before  the  miirar,  and  de%bted  in  the  most 
daborate  toiletteS)  until  she  was  smitten 
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Then,  in  one  of  the  feverish  nights  of  sick- 
ness, she  seemed  to  hear  the  Divine  Voice 
saying  to  her  as  of  old  to  Lazarus,  "  Risij  and 
come  farih." 

She  did  arise  very  soon,  cured,  as  it  seemed, 
of  her  sickness ;  and  she  came  forth  for  ever 
from  the  world.  Henceforth  she  wore  dark 
woollen  garments,  and  sold  her  silks  and 
jewels  and  gave  the  money  to  the  poor. 

To  the  perfect  Greek  and  Latin,  naturally 
spoken  in  her  family  as  its  double  mother- 
tongue,  she  added  the  study  of  Hebrew ;  and 
was  soon  able  to  delight  her  mother  and 
sister  by  dianting  the  Psalms  with  them  in 
the  very  words  of  David. 

What  with  psalms  and  hymns,  ardent 
study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  Uie  original 
languages,  eager  discourse,  and  benevolent 
work,  time  flew  swiftly  in  the  Aventine  Palace. 
And,  moreover,  we  had  news  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  of  the  progress  of  the  Christian 
life,  and  of  ascetic  devotion  ;  of  monks,  like 
the  holy  Martin  of  Tours,  making  destructive 
tours  among  the  idols  in  Gaul ;  of  anchorets 
transferring  the  devotion  of  the  Thebaid  to 
the  Apennines;  of  the  conversion  of  heretics 
and  pi^^ans,  and  worldly  Christians  every- 
where. 

Besides,  there  were  always  die  adventures 
of  Melania  to  be  discussed,  that  impetuous 
Spaniard  who  never  seemed  to  grow  old,  re- 
doubtable to  the  lukewarm,  and  carrying  into 
her  piety  the  enterprise  of  a  female  Hercules. 
She  visited  the  monasteries  of  Egypt,  and  even 
enlivened  the  austere  anchorets  of  Nitrai  by 
her  vivacious  presence,  leaving  with  them 
alms  worthy  of  an  empress.  During  a  per- 
secution she  once  fed  five  thousand  monks 
for  some  days.  She  found  refuges  fat  the 
persecuted  and  hid  them ;  she  accompanied 
them  to  the  tribunals.  She  visited  the  prisons 
of  die  orthodox  in  Syria  in  the  di^iuse  of  a 
slave ;  and  at  one  time  delivered  hosdf  from 
prison  by  overwhelming  the  goremor  with  the 
magnificence  of  her  ra^  and  of  her  omsular 
and  pretorian  connections.  "  For  see,"  she 
said  to  her  friends,  "  a  great  name  is  worth 
something;  we  can  set  it  on  any  animal  Uiat 
tries  to  hurt  us  like  a  falcon  or  a  do^." 

At  that  time  no  one  seemed  to  think  there 
was  any  pride  or  self-will  in  these  things. 
The  son  she  had  abandoned,  fortunately 
grew  up  a  Christian.  Jerome  called  her  a 
saint,  and  compared  her  to  St.  Thecla.  It 
was  not  till  her  impetuoaty  had  been  turned 
against  him  that  he  expunged  ho-  name  and 
eulogies  from  his  writings.  In  the  meantime 
Meluiia  and  the  various  noble  pilgrims,  male 
and  female,  to  the  sacred  {daces  in  the  East, 


supplied  the  Aventine  with  countless  reoa^ 
of  adventure  in  their  lettns. 

Dulness  and  monotony  had  no  place  there. 
Amidst  the  langour,  and  decay,  and  hollow- 
ness  of  Rome,  Christian  and  pagan,  it  was 
a  centre  of  intense  and  varied  life. 

The  peace  and  prosperity  did  not,  however, 
last  long  unbroken.  The  conversion  of  Bles- 
illa,  and  the  refusal  of  both  Blesilla  and  Ensto- 
chium  to  many,  incensed  many  of  the  noblest 
families  in  Rome,  who  had  desired  alliance 
with  the  family  of  Paula ;  and  their  indigna- 
tion was  greatiy  aggravated  by  Jerome's  letter 
to  Eustochium  on  the  glories  and  merib  of 
celibacy,  full  of  sarcastic  portraits  too  ririd 
and  too  true  not  to  be  applied,  and  flinging 
fieiy  darts  of  satire  on  every  side— on  the 
luxurious  clergy  and  self-indulgent  patridan  ' 
women,  on  the  legacy-hunters,  on  die  felse 
virgins,  on  the  false  priests,  and  on  preten-  j 
ders  of  all  kinds.  They  retaliated  by  saj-ing  J 
Jerome  had  spoken  contemptuously  of  mar  !  ^ 
riage.  "  By  no  means,"  was  his  not  altogether  i| 
conciliatory  retort;  "he  honoured  manTage,|| 
since  without  it  there  could  be  no  monks !"  : 

Two  things  brought  this  indignation  to  a ; 
climax,  the  death  of  Blesilla  and  of  the  Bishop  : 
Damasus. 

BbesiUa  had  a  relapse,  after  her  recovey.  I 
The  brief  flicker  of  revived  life  which  ^  \ 
had  devoted  to  religion  was  quenched  again. , 
No  miraculous  voice  came  this  time  to  detain 
her  from  the  heaven  grown  so  dear  to  her; 
and  humble  and  penitent,  but  fearless,  she 
passed  away. 

"  Pray  to  the  Lord  Jesus  that  He  pardon  '■■ 
me,"  were  her  dying  words,  "  because  I  bare  i| 
not  been  able  to  carry  out  what  I  had  r^ 
solved."  I, 

The  body  she  had  attenuated,  her  indignant  j 
pagan  kin<u«d  satd,  with  fasting  and  clothed  ' 
in  rude  ^farments,  was  wrapped  by  them  in 
golden  tissues,  and  folloired  with  aU  tbe| 
ancient  pomp  of  her  house  to  the  tomb.  j 

Paula's  passicmate  maternal  heart  was  all 
but  broken.  She  attempted  neither  to  mode- ; 
rate  nor  to  conceal  her  grief. 

All  Rome  was  at  the  obsequies  of  this 
daughter  of  the  Scipi»s.   All  Rome  beheld 
them  interrupted  by  the  anguish  of  the  mother. 
Paula  seemed  mad  with  grief;  she  wailed  , 
and  sobbed,  and  at  last  fainted  away.  i{ 

"  See,"  the  people  said,  «  what  diis  monk  | 
Jerome  has  done !  They  have  forced  this  | 
miserable  matron  to  become  a  nun ;  and  lo  i  [ 
in  her  agony  she  bewails  her  diildren,  and  . 
sorrows  as  never  pagan  mother  sorrowed.*  | 

The  indignation  of  the  populace^i»laced  ■ 
Jerome's  life  in  danger.    Digitized  by  vjOO; 
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But  oat  of  ibis  agony  grew  tiie  great  endur- 
ii^  friendship  of  his  and  Paula's  Ufe. 

For  days  she  would  take  no  nourishment. 
In  vain  the  poor  feeble  hands  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross  on  her  breaftt  To  this  cross  she 
,  could  not  bow. 

She  consented  to  see  Jjerome,  because 
i  Jerome  had  known  and  honoured  hex  child  ; 
but  title  very  sight  of  him  seemed  only  to  recall 
her  joy  and  deepen  her  grief. 

At  length  he  wrote  her  a  lettCT,  which  at 
last  recalled  her  to  herself. 

"  What  am  I  doing  ?  "  he  wrote.  "  I  would 
stop  the  tears  of  a  mother;  and  lo  !  I  weep. 
But  wiiat  ?  did  not  Jesus  weep  for  Lazarus, 
because  He  loved  him  ? 

"  He  is  no  good  comforter  who  stifles  his 
own  groans — ^who  does  not  know  how  to 
weep  and  to  speak  at  once;  whose  heart 
does  not  bleed  with  the  sorrows  he  would 
console. 

"  Yes,  Paula,  I  call  to  witness  Jesus,  whose 
steps  she  followed — the  angels,  whose  com- 
panion she  now  is,  that  I,  her  spiritual  father, 
also  suffer  torments,  and  could  sometimes 
say,  '  Cursed  be  the  day  that  I  was  bom.* 

"Thinkest  thou  that  I  do  not  feel  the 
waves  of  revolt  surge  also  sometimes  in  my 
heart?  that  I  also  do  not  ask  why  impious 
grey-beards  enjoy  the  good  things  of  the 
world,  whilst  innocent  youth  and  sinless  in- 
fancy are  cut  oflf  in  the  bloom ;  why  leprosy 
is  suffered,  or  the  convulsions  of  epilepsy? 
why  the  impious,  the  adulterotis,  the  home- 
cide,  the  sacrilegious  live  on  in  our  sight  and 
blaspheme  God  ? 

"These  thoughts  assail  me,  but  I  repel 
them  with  horror,  and  cry  trembling,  '  Oh, 
depths  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  ways  past 
finding  out  1'  And  if  I  weep  now,  it  is  not 
for  her,  biit  for  ourselves,  who  have  lost  her. 

"  Take  care,  Paula,  lest  the  Saviour  should 
say  to  thee,  *  WhCTefore  art  thou  angiy  ?  Be- 
cause thy  child  has  become  mine?  Thou 
refusest  food  not  from  love  of  fasting,  but  of 
grief.  This  abstinence,  I  disown  it;  these 
lasts,  I  reject  them ;  they  are  grievous  to  me. 
I  receive  not  into  my  bosom  a  soul  which,  in 
spite  of  me,  has  severed  itself  from  the  body. 
Leave  these  senseless  self-tortures  to  a  proud 
philosoijhy,  to  Zeno,  to  Cleombrotus,  to  Cato. 
My  Spirit  descends  on  the  humble  and  peace- 
ful, not  on  those  who  rebel.  Thou  hast  pro- 
mised me  obedience;  when  taking  the  re- 
ligious gaib  thou  didst  separate  thyself  fixnn 
other  matrons.  To  weep  as  thou  dost— to 
make  di)rself  thus  desolate,  belongs  to  robes 
of  silk.   My  Apcade  says,  'Sorrow  not  as 


He  said  ^e  dishonoured  the  Church  by 
fliis  uncontrolled  sorrow;  he  said  that  she 
was  abandoning  her  child  Eustochium  to 
orphanhood.  "Seest  thou  not,  Paula,  that 
these  cries  of  hatred  from  the  Pagans  grieve 
Christ  as  they  rejoice  Satan?  These  tears 
are  bringing  thee  to  the  threshold  of  the 
grave ;  they  are  detestable ;  they  are  full  of 
sacrilege  and  of  unbelief.  Thou  utterest  pierc* 
ing  cries  as  if  flames  were  burning  thee  alive. 
Thou  art  murdering  thyself.  3ut  at  thy  cries 
the  mociful  Jesus  draws  near  to  thee,  and 
says,  'Why  weepest  fliou?  Thy  young 
daughter  is  not  dad.  She  sleepeth.'  Thou 
writhest  in  despair  on  the  sepuldire  of  thy 
child ;  but  look  up,  the  angel  is  there  rebuk- 
ing thee,  and  sa^ng,  'Seek  not  the  living 
among  the  dead.'" 

Fa^a  listened  and  submitted — arose  and 
lived.  And  then  commenced  that  pure 
and  intense  friendship  which  made  the  chief 
joy  and  interest  thenceforth  of  her  life  and  of 
Jerome's,  and  which  aroused  for  a  time  the 
envy  and  calumny  of  Rome. 

Soon  aft»  this  came  the  death  of  the  good 
old  Bishop  Damasus,  who  had  alwajrs  revered 
Jerome,  and  had  desired  the  refinrn  of  abuses 
as  earnestly  as  he  did.  Siridos,  his  suc- 
cessor, yielding  to  the  clamour  of  the  op- 
poute  party,  withdrew  from  Jerome  the  secre- 
taryship of  the  Pontifical  ,  Chancery, 

The  calumnies  about  Paula  and  the  Aven- 
;  tine  community  were  redoubled.  At  length, 
happily  for  Jerome,  these  became  so  definite 
that  one  of  the  faise  accusers  was  brought 
before  the  magistrates,  and  under  the  torture 
confessed  that  he  had  spoken  falsely. 

The  end  of  the  accusers  was  nevertheless 
gained.  Jerome's  position  in  Rome  had  be- 
come intolerable;  suspicion  had  been  thrown 
on  the  Ecdesia  Domestica,  and  to  remove  this 
he  departed  from  Rom^  *'  that  Roman  Bar 
bylon,"  as  he  named  her,  *'  the  woman  clothed 
in  purple  and  scarlet  of  the  Apocalypse." 

Jerome  returned  once  more  to  the  East 
But  to  Paula,  also,  Rome,  which  had  calum- 
niated and  rejected  him,  became  unendurable. 

A  few  months  after  Jerome's  departure, 
Paula  and  Eustochium,  with  a  band  of  con- 
secrated maidens,  sailed  to  rejoin  him  in 
Palestine. 

Well  do  I  remember  the  embarcation  at 
Ostia,  when  Paula  and  Eustochium,  with  the 
veiled  band  of  young  maidens,  stood  on  the 
vessel,  whilst  on  the  shore  they  were  leaving, 
her  young  son  Toxotius  stretched  out  his 
arms  to  his  mother,  and  her  young  daughter 
Rufina  stood  sad  and  still,  or^ianed  a  se«^d 
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I  Kmcmber'  it  espscia^j  becausa  ta  me 
that  day  was  the  begiimuig  of  a  new  «ra  of 
life,  which  seemed  at,  the  tisw  a  douDg  of 
much  j^edous  hope  whkfa.  had  bcgua  to 
dawn  OD  me  foe  my  &ther. 

The  primitive  wmpiidty  of  lif«^  the  self- 
denial,  and  tlu  ben^ence  cf  Uie  Avcntine 
Qommnnily  bad  deeply  moved  him.  Mare 
than  once  he  had  said — 

"  All  else  seems  death,  but  on  tiie  Avon- 
tine  is  liie.  All  else  is  luxuxy  and  cor- 
ruption, fieice  or  licentious  pleasure ;  Asiatic 
voluptuousness,  baibaric  pomp,  iHtrbarous 
amusements.  is  a  remnant  of  old 

Rome-— 4ier  nobleuefis,  her  austerity,  her 
strength.  And,"  be  once  added,  "  same- 
times  I  tfaii^  there  is  also  something  there 
more  than  old  Rome  ever  knew — a  tesider 
pity  for  Bufienagi  a  sgrmpa^for  all  hiBDaaity 
that  is  rooted  dec^  aad  i^pnods  wider  than 
anything  Rami  ever  rrrngnMnrl  To  me  the 
old  Rcnniia  manicd.  life  BCent  better  and 
sweeter  ibsa  this  unnatural  oelibacy.  Yet  it 
is  strange  ! "  he  concluded,  "  their  words,  as  far 
as  I  h&u  them,  seon  much  as  if  their  ideal 
of  virtue  were  simply  not  to  many.  But  llieir 
lives  are  hill  of  goodness  of  a  far  wider  type, 
oS  beaeficewxr  and  zeaious  work,  and  hope, 
and  generous  kindness.  There  must  be  some 
great  reality  underneath  the  iiile  they  think 
they  live  by  !  And  sometimes  I  tlHsk  mifi  can 
be  nothii^  but  that  life  your  mother  spoke 
of^  whose  tootEteps  axe  drawing  the  work!  to 
the  Cross  and  the  Cradle  in  Palestine." 

My  heart  wsu  tiuis  beginning  to  glow  with 
hope  of  his  conversionf  vhea  this  departure 
of  Paula  seemed  to  throw  him  back  again. 

"  It  is  only  Melania  and  her  madness  over 
again  I "  he  said  contenq>tuoasly.  "  Child,  it 
would  never  do  to  have  thee  wandeiii^  over 
the  wm-ld  after  this  mad  monk.  It  is  time 
we  thougl^  of  a  truer  and  sweeter  Jiie  for 
thee." 

To  me  the  contiovasy  about  the  relative 
merits  (rf*  celibacy  and  maoia^  had  never 
come  personaily  home. 

Whatever  might  be  the  vocation  o£  Eusto^ 
chium  and  £1^1U,  to  me  myr  vocation  had 
come  irrevocably  fixnn  the  dying  lips  of  my 
motha. 

Before  all  things,  I  had  to  bring  my  &ther 
home  to  the  sacred  fold,  to  the  sacred  feet. 
If  burying  myself  in  the  most  sectary  tomb 
in  Kgypt  would  do  this,  that  was  my  voca^ 
tion.  If  my  mairiage  would  help  him,  mar- 
riage was  my  vocation.  But  always  the  end 
was  the  same.  The  heart  has  not  room  for 
more  than  one  absorbing  affectioD  and  pur- 
pose, and  mine  was  that. 


So  it  came  about  that  I  was  maaniedto  the 
young  Gothic  soldier,  TbeodDoc,  a  new  Chris- 
tian, couverted  to  tbe  orthodox  faith  by  wit- 
nessii^  the  penitence  of  th&great  Thcodosui^ 
a  few  years  befin%,  on  the  thxcshold  o£  the 
Basilica  of  Ambrose  at  Milan. 

My  children,  my  experience  baa  been  per- 
hf^S' singular.  I  ^e  it  to  yov  as  a  histny 
I  cannot  cbaage;  by  no  ac£»i«  asapatten. 
Otiiers  have  said  mudi  abwt  tbc  an  of 
cieatutewaalup,  and  -tiiftir  idolatry  in  knriDg 
too  much. 

Hie  sin  I  have  to  moumover  is  loving  too 
little,  aad  waking  to  see  the  wmth  of  wb^ 
I  stuHiId  have  prixed  so  deariy,  only  too 

late. 

It  WHS  not  till  I  saw  the  eyes  that  bad 
watched  over  me  so  tenderly  dosed  in  dea^ 
that  I  felt  what  I  had  Lost  in  my  busbwd. 

My  daldiei,  marriagft  nay  be  less  bolj 
than  celibacy,  but  the  love  of  married  life,  to 
be  acrmling  to  God^  will,  should,  I  am 
suKe,  be  absmbing  and  aiq}reiBe,  bey<H)d  that 
of  parents  oc  of  chitdren ;  first  and  deepest, 
that  it  may  be  a  type  of  the  fixst  and  deepest 

CHAPTSR  VTL 

I  UASSiXD  in ,  obedience  to  my  ^er's 
(L  thankful  that  his  choice  for  me 
had  fallen  on  a  Christian  j  and  to  my  bus- 1' 
band  I  rendered  all  lo^al^  and  duty.  i 

But  he  gave  me  infinitely  more.    And  [ 
looking  back,  beside  his  bier,  I  felt  bov  his  | 
heart  had  thirsted 'for  more.     And,  &om  ' 
that  day  to  this,  tiie  thought  has  cost  me  the 
bitterest  tears  I  ever  shed. 

Simple  he  was,  and  lo)ral  and  trae,  ifith  |l 
notbing  of  Greek  acuteness  and  subtlety,  oc 
of  the  old  Roman  severily  about  him,  and 
noting  of  the  new  Roman  cynician  or  sc^  j 
tidsm ;  a&ctionale  and  just;  hmng  good, 
and  abhorring  evil.  I 

The  sight  that  won  him  to  Christ  was  that 
great  triumph  of  mexcy  over  power,  mam- 
fested  in  the  public  penitence  of  the  Sm- 
peroi.  , 

•*The  Emperor  of  the  world,"  he  said,: 
"lay  prostrate  on  the  direshold  belore  the 
closed  doom  of  the  Basilica,  sprinkled  vitb , 
ashes.  I 

"  Around  him  eregathered  his  lemons,  wbo 
would  have  demolished  die  Basilica  at  a 
word  from  him.  . 

"  Around  him  were  gathered  tihousands  of 
his  subjects  witnessing  his  humiliatioD,  aJ!  of 
whom  his  word  could  have  sentenced  tOj 
banishment  or  death.  .  ' 

"What  was  the  crime  which  humiliated i 
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"  Whttt'W-  tbe  paves*  -ffHocb  thus'  snbdned. 
the  lord  <£ tte  vorld? 

"The  aime  was  an  nnsacxctfal  act;  the 
^aaghCtr  oCtlMMiadB  of  thedtiams  i>£  Thes- 
aaJonicai  ia  axiiitBarir  revenge  for  a  sedition. 

"The  power  wu  hurisibte ;  roiglitytoiiiDve 
tltt  SMpeaoHs  iviH,  m  the  Snpcaracr's.  will  wu 
to  rale  the  world. 

'  *  ArnhKMewM  hot  one  KtlDeiB  «f  this  Un- 
scoL  Fowoi:  the  Vmpmafs  euteamst  ma» 
the  other. 

"  Mistiest  of  an,  I  Aovgbt,  musfc  be  dUB 
Unacea  Power ;.  m^j^sdetf,  and  most  merciftiL 

"I  determined  to  leam  more  of  it;  this 
power  that  wiU  not  auffei  injustice. 

"I  came  lo  be  taog^  ia  the  Basilica, 
whose  BiAagfs  wotA  mode  it  a  HoctRSS  im- 
pregnable to  the  £ni|>eror. 

"And  ibece  I  loemed  ihat  this  TTnseen 
Just  One  had  bemmt  incarnate,  seen  Gf  men's 
eyes,  haeided — oh,  how  cnielly — hf  men's 
hands,  djdng  fte  dive's  dnth  for  the  vtHld 
enslaved  to  shi  ;  and  now  xe^ing  vnx  tbe 
world,  to  milGe  ittee.  And  then  he  deigntd 
in  holybaptim  to  mtke  me  His  sersaat,  ani 
so  to  make  me  free ;  and  I  remainHis  aenBsoC 
and  His  freednan  fcx  ever." 

The  faith  aid  cfaaiacterof  my  TheaMc  had 
a  steady  aod  gzowii^  influence  on  my  &tfaer. 

His  chaxfficter,  traaspasent  and  frank  aa  hia 
blue  Saxon  eyes;  hsnrtiHect,  stni^htfbrward, 
direct,  and  dedsiTc  as  Aeir  ina  and  open 
glance,  told  fcwcUy  on  my  ftthet*&  subtle 
sense  of  the  defeats  and  meats  of  aU  q^stems 
of  belief,  whidk  made  ttiigeiu  dedsioBS  so 
difficult  to  Usa.  All  Ac  mase,  because 
Theodoric  neiB  Acnsed,  orsttemptad  to 
comprehcai  m  tmOmct  tia. 

He,  a  Gittt,  new  to  czvxfisirffaD,  new  to 
Christian&jr,  never  dreamed  of  AcbatB^^  or 
even  of  endeavmuiiig  to  ^rmpaduze,  wiA  a 
mind  whidi  he  daaaaA  a  depooitory  of  the 
wisdom  of  all  die  ages. 

"  You  Kranens,''  he  would  say,  "  have  bee» 
thinking  for  a  thousand  years.  We  Goths  are 
men,  indeed,  in  battle,  but  children  in  thinking. 

(Hhly  begiu  to  thank  yesterday,  and  to* 
morrow  we  tuve  to  fight  agam  for  ^e  nations 
vrho,  by  virtue  <rf'thiiJEin&  have  grown  feeble 
in  fighnig. 

"The  Akncbty,  i^  ao  doubt  foresaw 
there  would  be  Groths,  mezcUidfy  sent  us  not 
a  rel^^,  but  His  Son ;  not  a  philosophy, 
but  a  Life ;  not  res,sonings  about  immortality, 
but  One  who  died  and  rose  again ;  not  a  sage, 
but  a  King.  And  for  us  who  can  obey,  and 
connnand,  and  fight,  but  have  so  little  time  to 
think,  ChristiaBily  is  no  doubt  easier  than  for 
you." 


For  Ardonia  and  the  Bcdena  Domestica 
Theodoric  had  dbe  deepest  respect.  They 
mnonded  him  of  the  sacred  pre^tesses  and 
rioffOi  (tf  his  own  people. 

His  manner  to  tbas^isdecd,  to  aB  wo- 
mrw  was  touchy  with  a  tender  peotective 
revessnce,  irioch  made  the  eUbonte  compli- 
ments of  the  sodety  of  Rome  seem  as  vo^ai, 
as  tiiey  were  holtew. 

.  Amtonia,  fioom  die  b^rinniqg,  loveA  hm 
with  ame^eiiy  pride,  which  senaed  to  bring, 
oat  new  capacities  in  her  dumctei^ 
Hie  Avcnttne  coamanit^  was  nov  oar 

resort  more  Irequently  than  ever. 

The  loss  of  Jerome  and  Paula  drew  those 
wha  remained  more  dosely  together.  And 
ftom  time  to  time  came  letters  from  the 
absent  friends,  whidi,  if  less  fidl  of  stirring 
adventure  than  Hdania's  had  been,  breathed 
&r  mooc  fif  derotioa  aadt  im^inative  reve- 
rence. 

Welteacd  of  Fnda  at  the  Hafy  Sepulchre, 
imaiinlBf  fiarrent  ktsses  oa  IfeeMCBed  stones, 
tad  *—**'?jr  an  Jerosaleai  by  bet  tears ;  at 
Bitbilfcf,M^  weeping,  sswling,  and  ^ying  all 
at  amx,  aa  ^  excbsmed,  ^'  HaS,  Bethlehem, 
hsBsc  of  breads  fin:  hoe  was  bom  the  true- 
Smdeflife.'* 

On  C^n^,  the  fixgments  q£  the  true 
Craa^  diBccwered  1^  the  En^cesa  Helena, 
seemed  tvvanish  ftom  her  eoeaptored  gaze, 
aad  ht  Aa  place  she  behidd  Ac  Qoss  itself, 
aad  «■  it  Ibe  Lord  Himsdf. 

At  BMliehera,  jRostateon  the  atone  in  the 
camof  tie  manger,  she  seemed  to  ice  the  Babe 
wmpped  in  snaddling^othei  in  tiie  anns  of 
Ae  TsigiD-modier,  and  the.  Aephods  coming 
t»  adore  Him  in  the  nig^t. 

The  bcroic  histories  and  tender  domestic 
stories  of  the  Old  Covenant  also  were  full  of 
interest  to  those  pilgrims ;  the  batde^fields  of 
Esdiaelon,  the  tcuob  of  Rachd  the  bdoved. 

We  scarcely  recognised  our  ddicate  Paula 
in  those  arduous  joumeyings ;  she  who,  with 
all  her  mental  energy,  had  seemed  equal  to 
no  bodily  fatigue,  redinii^  languidly  on  her 
couch,  borne  tfarmq^  the  stieets  in  silken- 
curtained  litters,  or  in  luxurious  chariots, 
now  rode  long  Journeys  on  an  ass,  or  even 
widked  for  henm  across  the  rody  mountain* 
padis  of  Palestine.  Her  very  pl^sical  fiame 
seemed  renewed,  as  in  a  fountain  of  jrouth, 
by  approaching  tiie  birthidace  of  Ae  new 
1^  of  tlrc  world. 

At  Sychar  she  stood  by  the  wdl  where  the 
Saviour  had  sate,  weary,  and  had  taught  the 
Samaritan.  At  Sebaste  she  burst  into  tears  at 
the  sight  of  the  dreary  company  of  the  de- 
numiacs  "  howling  like  weaves,  rearing  like 
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bulls,  convulsed,  writhing,  uttering  inarticu- 
late cries  of  anguish,"  around  the  tomb  of 
John  the  Baptist,  At  Nazareth,  her  heart 
was  calmed  by  the  peace  of  that  fertile  valley 
*'  foster-mother  of  Christ and  great  joy  it 
was  to  her  to  cross  Gennesareth,  that  lake 
hallowed  by  having  been  sailed  on  by 
Jesus. 

Eustochium,  her  devoted  daughter,  and 
the  band  of  Roman  virgins,  went  with  her. 
Jerome  protected  the  little  company.  To 
him  these  journeys  were  part  of  the  prepara- 
tion for  his  great  work  of  translating  and 


commenting  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  which 
Paula  and  the  Ecciesia  Domestica,  con- 
stantly encouraged  him. 

"  As  the  history  of  the  Greeks  is  explained 
by  the  sight  of  Athens,"  he  said, "  and  Virgil 
by  seeing  the  Troad,  so  are  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures illuminated  to  the  eyes  of  him  who  has 
seen  Palestine." 

Nor  was  it  only  the  sacred  places  which 
were  laid  under  contribution.  The  Jewish 
school  of  rabbis  at  Tiberias,  heirs  of  the  ancient 
rabbinical  learning,  were  eagerly  sought  by 
them.  All  sources  were  sacred  to  Jerome  boat 


which  a  drop  of  the  living  water  could  be 
drawn. 

Nor  did  he  fail  to  find  occasi'or  s  for  sar- 
castic allusions  to  the  intemperate  clei^  and 
gluttonous  monks  who  had  encrusted  with 
ice  the  living  waters  he  had  sought  to  set  free 
at  Rome.  He  remarked,  with  no  flattering 
significance,  that  the  town  of  Bethphage,  one 
of  the  great  seats  of  the  Levitical  priesthood, 
was  appropriately  termed  "  the  city  of  jaw- 
bones." 

From  the  traces  of  the  sacred  past,  the 
pilgrims  passed  to  Egypt,  and  to  the  heroes 


of  the  present,  a  present  as  sacred  as  the 
past. 

My  children,  everremember,  when  Christen- 
dom begins  to  speak  of  her  golden  age  as  in 
the  past,  she  paganises ! 

The  Christ  liveth,  liveth  for  evermore,  in 
heaven  and  in  His  Church;  has  come,  cometh, 
is  to  come. 

To  the  apostles  succeed  the  martyrs,  to 
the  martyrs  the  hermits,  the  missionaries. 
Which  are  best,  I  say  not ;  each  age  may  he. 
the  best ;  but  in  all  is  life^'Qitized  by  VjCIU 
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At  Alexandria  Jerome  especially  sought 
the  teaching  of  Didymus,  successor  of  Ori^en, 
head  of  the  ^at  school  of  Clement ;  Didy- 
mus,  "  the  bhnd  seer,"  as  Jerome  called  him, 
blind  from  in&ncy,  yet  mastoii^  the  wisdom 
of  Plato,  and  of  Aristotie,  and  of  Origen, ' 
while  avoiding  all  in  them  that  could  not  be 
incorporated  into  the  Catholic  faith. 

And  thence  they  went  to  visit  the  City 
of  the  Saints,  the  monasteries  of  the  desert 
of  Nitria,  by  the  "  river  without  water," 
and  yet  further  to  the  caves  and  cells  of 
the  hermits,  among  the  Libyan  mountains 
where  the  passion  for  sacred  solitude  was 
developed  with  stem  originality ;  to  the  two 
Macariuses  by  the  lake  of  crocodiles,  and 
to  Serapion  in  .his  cavern,  furnished  only 
with  a  wooden  cross,  an  old  Bibl^  and  a 
mat, — Serapion,  who  in  his  youth  had  sold 
himself  a  slave  to  two  comedians,  for  whose 
salvarioD  he  had  yearned,  and  having  rescued 
these  by  his  life  and  words,  had  thenceforth 
devoted  himself  to  the  desert  soUtude. 

Oh,  holy  love !  ever  welling  forth  at  the 
heart  of  the  austerities  of  the  desert  j  as  we  of 
Rome  proved  so  gloriously  afterwards,  and  as 
you  will  see,  my  children,  in  the  story  I  have 
yet  to  tell. 

PatUa'simpresnonable  imagination  was  al- 
together captivated  the  fathers  of  the 
desert,  and  by  the  poetry  of  these  sacred 
solitudes.  %e  and  her  Roman  maidens,  for 
a  time  forgetting  even  their  chosen  Bethlehem, 
would  &in  have  founded  a  monastery  in  the 
Egyptian  desert.  But  Jerome  withheld  her ; 
Jerome  who,  having  plunged  into  the  furthest 
depths  of  the  solitary  and  ascetic  life  through 
agonies  which  might  have  shaken  any  frame, 
had  come  out  of  them  with  an  intelligence  not 
weakened,  but  intensified,  his  strong  common 
sense  more  than  ever  bared  to  see  the  bare 
truth  of  things ;  his  satirical  sense  of  incon- 
gruity sharpened,  leaving  nothing  valuable 
behind  him  on  the  arena  where  he  had  fought 
for  life,  (not  even  his  good  Latin  and  his  love 
of  Cicero,)  unless,  perhaps,  it  might  be  for- 
bearance with  exponents,  (if  indeed  he  had 
ever  any  such  faculty  to  leave  behind  !) 

Jerome,  having  rescued  Paula  firom  the 
fascinations  of  the  desert,  safely  escorted  the 
troop  of  pilgrims  back  to  Bethlehem,  where 
she  founded  three  convents  and  he,  one 
monastery.  Hiere  for  many  years  she  ruled  her 
convents  herself,  sweeping  the  floors,  lighting 
the  lamps,  and  with  her  own  hands  sharing 
every  service  she  required  of  her  nuns.  And 
there  he,  dwelling  in  his  beloved  cave,  near 
the  sacred  cavern  of  the  holy  manger,  esta- 

h1i«hf>H  a  aravnmaT-arhnn\  tn  ffttrh  thf  anriMit 


learning ;  and  there,  above  all,  he,  cheered, 
and  even,  he  said,  aided  by  these  noble  Roman 
ladies,  completed  the  great  work  of  translat- 
ing the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  vulgar  tongue 
of  the  Roman  world. 

Ah,  my  children,  sometimes  I  wonder 
whence  the  Jerome  will  come  who  will  do 
this  work  for  your  Teutonic  world  of  the 
North.  If  Rome  perishes,  and  you  and  your 
languages  live  on,  no  doubt  the  God  who 
raised  up  Jerome  for  us  Latins,  will  raise  up 
a  Jerome  for  you.  Will  your  Jerome,  I 
wonder,  be  as  fiery,  as  controversial,  as 
bitterly  opposed,  as  falsely  calumniated,  as 
dearly  beloved,  as  fiercely  hated,  as  capable 
of  intensely  loving  and  vehemently  hating^  of 
anger  and  of  tenderness,  as  ours?  Who 
knows?  The  ages  are  lon^,  and  the  kin- 
dreds and  tongues  and  nations  are  many. 
Who  but  God  knows  what  the  nations  will 
need  and  whom  the  ages  will  bring?  For  our 
Jerome  was  indeed  bitterly  opposed ;  as  much 
now  as  a  translator  of  the  Scriptures,  as  he 
had  been  before  as  a  reformer  of  the  Roman 
Church. 

The  selfish  Christians  who  had  attacked 
the  fervent  eloquence  and  the  reforming  zeal 
which  won  noble  men  and  women  to  a 
devoted  life  on  the  Aventine,  now  turned 
against  his  new  translation  and  revisioQ  of 
the  sacred  text 

Jerome,  who  had  been  a  "  leader  captive 
of  silly  women,"  was  now  a  heredc,  an 
infidel,  a  latitudinarian,*  an  apostate,  who 
did  not  fear  to  permit  the  sacrilegious  hands 
of  heretics  and  even  of  Jews  to  be  laid  on 
the  vary  ark  of  God.  A  revision  of  the 
Septuagint !  said  the  enemy.  As  well  talk 
of  a  revision  of  the  creation.  A  new  transla- 
tion !  What  then  was  to  become  of  the 
sacred  words  dear  with  the  memories  of 
infancy  ?  or  of  the  costly  manuscripts,  for 
which  their  owners  had  paul  untold  sums  ? 

Nevertheless,  the  revision  was  completed, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis  of  Tiberias ; 
and  ihe  new  translation  into  the  vulgar 
tongue,  caUed  the  Vulgate,  seems  likely  to 
hold  its  own,  and  little  likely  to  imperil  the 
Catholic  faith. 

It  was  not,  however,  these  pilgrimages,  or 
even  the  ascetic  lives  of  the  fathers  of  the 
desert  which  most  moved  the  heart  of  Theo- 
done,  my  husband.  The  vices,  the  cruelties, 
the  base  luxuries,  the  fierce  excitements,  the 
indolent  fastidiousness ;  the  luxury  which  in- 
volved the  most  atrocious  cruelties,  the  cruel- 
ties which  made  torture  a  luxury ;  the  idle 

■  In  a.  truiladoD,  it  is  difficult  to  rendec  tiM  word         i  r> 
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populace,  tiUt  saFv3e.n<^les,  md  the  thouscmd 
uooazneahle  abomiimlioiLS  of  the  theatre  and 
the  ^phithead%, — all  that  made  up  the  uor 
uUeiable  de^adation,  and  brought  about  the 
niin  of  Rome — these  things  pzesaed  with  ter* 
hble  Qovelty  on  tfaeheait  of  oneivho  had  grown 
up  in  the  camps  oi  a  ace  who^  if  barbuiaos,. 
were  at  lout  mtOt  and  who  had  tb«n|Eht  to 
find  at  Rome  not  only  awn,  but  GhristuiH. 

The  woiks  oC  aeccy  which  fimnd  fioith 
throt^fh  Bome  imelf  from  tiie.  Aveatine  com- 
nunity,  touched  him  more  thaa  these  &r<off 
marvda.  For,  moreover^  with  heaziiig  cleaxw 
than  ours,  he  who  knew  the  Ntnih  vrilh  its 
inexhaustible  smims  of  baibanana,  em 
heard,  abov«  and  outside  all  the  tmauits  and 
riotiog,  tiis  langaid  music,  and  noisy  feastmg 
of  the  devoted  city,  the  steady  advaodog 
tramp  of  the  tribes  which  year  by  year  were 
hcmmiBg  ia  the  Roman  world.  To  him. 
th«xe  was  mote  tuiiUe  significance  dum  to 
us  m  the  rsmouxs,  alamiing  as  they  were^  of 
the  Huns  taking  Aotioch  and  nordiH^  on 
Jerusalsia,  of  one  wild  tribe  threatening  the 
northern  frontier,  and  another  piercing  through 
it  in  the  West. 

For  bt,  as  a  Goth,  knew  what  we  did  not, 
the  multitudinous  numbee  sad  the  individual 
daring  of  those  k^^s  of  nations.  And  he, 
as  a  Roman  citizen,  knew,  as  they  did  not^ 
the  effeminate  helplessness  of  Rome. 

Therefore  to  him  the  first  thing  seemed,  to 
cut  away  the  cancer  which  was  eatbg  at  the 
heart  of  Rome  itself. 

This,  he  felt^  was  what  Jerome  and  the  little, 
devout^  selfdanying  buid  on  the  AventiDe 
had  sought  were  seeking  still  to  do. 

Among  the  refuges,  for  orphans,  for 
strangers,  and  for  the  sickr  in  the  lowest  parts 
of  the  city,  he  delighted  to  find  his  way.  And 
thence  he  brought  home  many  a  report  of 
deeds  of  pity  and  generous  kindness^  which, 
although  I  knew  it  not  at  the  tim^  helped 
slowly  to  melt  away  the  icy  incredulity  wluch 
had  frozen  my  father's  hefui:. 

Above  all  the  horrors  of  Rome,  two  were 
to  him  the  most  revolting — the  i^iatorial 
games  where  his  countrymen  were  slaugh- 
tered, and  the  troops  of  wretched  mimes 
uid  dancers*  held  by  thousands  in  slavery 
to  their  life  of  igoommy,  for  the  amusement 
of  Rome. 

Well  I  remember  two  incidents  connected 
with  those  two  iniquities. 

Both  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  in  402,  before  the  victoiy  over  the 
Goths  at  Follentia. 

One  day,  as  we  reclined  aromid  the  table 


at.  nqq>er,  fikther  spoke  of  some  struge 
news  ke  ^d  just  beani. 

"  The  Roman:  pec^  has  uffered  a  great 
blow,"  he  said.  **  Tweotywks  Sam 
tivea  had  been  xsBerred  in  prisim  to  he 
^exhibited  at  the  neaot  g^odiatoii^  games  in.  the 
Colisenra^tofig^t  with.-  each  otur  and  with 
wild  beastSi  Whca  &«  diqr  «f  the  gsmes 
arrived,  it  was  fisnad  that  these  Saxons  had 
sttaagled  thcmstibres  m.  prioMi  nther  thaa 
fight  each  otfaer  on  the  arena.  It  seems  &ef 
looked  oni  it-as  a  disgmce  to  hnve  men  so  to 
dk.  The  pagaft  omtor,  SyoBBmaduts,  had 
given  these  gaoass  in  bonour  of  Ins  son's 
majority,  and  he  declmres  that  it  was  an  ira- 
puMifi  act  of  ^  Sattons.  thua  to  disaj^cut  the 
Roman  peo^e." 

My  father  spoke  with  Hxe  dry  qniMoea 
which  was  habitual  to  him,  underneath  wtack 
I  knew  how  much  tatikag  wns  eAen 
reiHssssd.  Bit  dis  uy  hashnari  conld  not 
knonr. 

Usually  skrwly  moved,  he  started  fiom  Ae 
table,  then,  as  if  a  dagger  had  pierced  bin. 

"  The  Roman  people  will  haive  to  atrae 
for  this,"  he  said.  "My  conntiymen  did 
wdl.  They  did.  what  all  mm  omoog  as 
would  do,  what  our  women  would  do,  or  ow 
children — prefer  death  to  dishonour.  I  will 
go  and  do  ray  best  that  they  nay  have  such 
burial  as  b^Cs  brave  men." 

And,  in  s^te  of  all  remonstnmce  as  to  the 
peril  fif  his  piu^cn^  he  mat  out  b>  aooen- 
plish  it 

The  other  inddoit  wbidi  ^aads  out  vividly . 
in  my  memory,,  in  connection  wiA  my  has*  [ 
band's  abhoneace  of  tbe  iniquities  of  Ronci : 
andhis  pity  Cor  her  victiau^  occnxred  »  Ae  1 
same  year.  | 

We  were  not  without  sorrow  ia  our  mamed  > 
life.    "  Such  shall  ha.ve  trouble  in  the  flesh " 
was  not  uniiiJfilled  with  us. 

Of  the  four  children  given  us,  aoly  me 
survived. 

My  Aunt  Antonia  was  not  without  fean 
that  these  bereavements  were  a  divine  jw^ 
ment  on  my  not  having  followed  the  &^ 
Life  to  whidi  ^e  thoi^t  I  ro^ht  have  had 
a  vocation  had  I  been  aune  obedient 

I  scarcely  thou^^t  so.  So  irreastible 
always  seemed  to  me  the  vocation  of  that 
dying  voice  to  bring  my  ^ber  to  the  fcM. 

Yet  Antonia's  feats,  saintly  as  she  was, 
were  not  without  terror  for  me. 

And  when  our  last  child,  a  boy,  was  bom, 
I  entreated  my  husband  that  we  might  devote 
him  to  God,  to  the  priesthood,  and  if  itmust 


be,  to  the  monastic  lif& 
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llicadcsic  had  tadier  deemtd  it  sennce 
fitter  his  GcuUuc  blood  to  give  a-soidbber  to  tfaft 
ChnstiBa  Empive.   But  ht  eenscntcd 

The  boft  Pauiinus,  ms.  coDsacntsd  to 
heav&u  And  he  haaiived  te  iMnisfin  ta  us 
ia  hcAy  ttoogs^as  ye  all  kiww. 

It  was  a  ray  noaniftd  dif  to-ne. 

TIk  dsjr  before,  we  had  kid  oar  dsad 
child  in  the  fiuaily  sopokhre  m  the  Ap^ias 
Waj ;  md  euiy  that  morniog,  in  the  Itftle 
chapei  of  the  Gitttccnnbs  in  which  was  the 
pktore  of  the  Good  Sh^berd  I  ao  lorcd, 
wc  bad  solesDnly  ceoseczated  aaother,  the 
last  spared  to  ai^  to  the  aeniee  of  the 
Church. 

I     liad  faiHk  bcea  strongcs  wilfa  tn%  I  cnj^t 
I  to  have  icjfHced  to  have  one  uomortal'  in 
I  the  fold  of  the  Good  Sbspfaeid  abov^  and 
aaothav  in  His  anna  beknr ;  eoe  in  the  highest 
I  life,  a»  1  tmak,  in  the  Paradwe  of  God,  the 
other  destined  for  Ae  highest  earthly  life^  in 
what  JooBte  called  thn  pnnu^  of  the  dcaot 
,  solitudes. 

I      But,  ^OE  1  bodi  paradises  seemed  to  me 

^  that  evening  strange  and  far  away  for  babes 

I  that  had  nestled  to  my  botonu 

{     I  had  roc^d  and  sung  my  boy  to  sleep. 

,  It  was  sweet  to  see  the  ba^  &ce.  in  the 
repose  of  slec^  fot  tbrou^  the  day  it  had 
been  flushed       a  tronbl^  exj^resaioa,  and 

,  I  had  feued  he  wae  gcnng  like  the  resfcto 
the  hocne  akeady  so  iull  of  the  bdoved, 
whose  loss  had  been  making  thewodd  empty 

I  tome. 

Yet  a  pang  mingled  with  my  content ;  an  un- 
believing mumer  soiged  in  iht  depths  of  my 
inmost  heart.    The  bitter  thought  crossed 
^   me  that  only  because  I  had  ceased  to  call 
I  him  aitogethec  mine  would  he  be  suffered  to 
live;  to  live  for  what  anguiah  of  conflict, 
who  could  sajr?  for  vhat  extremity  of  sdf- 
renunciatioB^  involving  roBUDcifUifim  of  m^ 
!  mpre  terrible  for  the  mother  to  cndwe  thnn 
for  him.? 

I     Could  this  darling,  indeed,  be  left  to  me, 
on  condition  ibat  I  abandoned  my  nwteraal 
:  li^in  bun? 

I     So  instead  of  giving  thanks,  I  waa  half 
.  resenting  the  hard  aKKUtjona  of  ninender  on 
\  which  my  petition  seemed  to  have  been 
'  granted,  when  my  husband  came  in,  and 
smiling  on  me,  took  the  babe  from  my  anns, 
laid  him  gcndy  in  those  o(  the  imrse,  and 
I  led  me  silently  out  of  the  room, 
j  I     His  face  and  voioe  were  fiill  of  deep 
j  emotion. 

"  My  Lseta,"  be  said.  I  have  seen  strange 
'  things  to-day,  and  I  bring  thee  tidings  of  great 
t  joy  j  fftaX  joy  ia  heaven,  and  surely  to  ^ee." 


And  then-  he  toU  nae  the  fight  he  had  seen 
that  (ky. 

It  was  Holy  Satnrdsjn— Easter  Stc;  May 
I  be  foigiven !  but  that  Easter,  as  I  'dank 
never  beftms  or  smce,  my  heart  had  been  so 
dtabrbed  in  my  own.  pecnUBZ  shaie  of  Ae 
buiidens»-tke  one  death  tint  ieft  as  home 
duk,  die  one  aacriiae  wlndi  aa^^  make  my 
life  desolate — tiiat  I  had  scarce^  thoiq^  of 
the  great  bnedcBs  the  wotM,  or  of  Hsm 
who  had  borne  them,  of  the  sacrifice  of  Ae 
Lardy  or  of  the  jay  of  His  OuKfa. 

On  Easter  £ve  it  was  euslamaiy  for  dke 
penitents  of  the  chnnehes  of  Rome  to  do 
public  penance^  |iie«UaliM|g  iteiaehres  in 
sordid  gannenta^sininUed  wids  aidia,  before 
the  donra  of  the  chumh  stiU  cloaed  to  tiieaa, 
Imt  pcchaps,  if  aha8intion.naie  paaaS)!^  to  be 
openol  on;  the  nmrav* 

Tbeodonc  had  aec^  an  immenae  cnmd 
gsAend  before  die  grrat  doon  of  the  £<ateran 
Basilica.  An  unustnU  excitement  seemed  to 
agitate  the  n¥«i*iHirfp^  swaying  diem  hidier  and 
thither  with  angry  and  applauding  muanna. 

He  hod  aakrat  what  st  was. 

"Adang^ta  of  thegneat  Fibhm  House  is 
about  to  degnde  heis^  end  Rome  at  the 
biddmg  of  themnnk  Jesome  1"  was  Hie  angtjr 
repfy. 

It  was  Fsliiokb 

She  hod  jnst  Ktnnied  front  Palestine, 
where  Jerome  had  pronounced  unhesitatingly 
thtf  it  waa  a  crime  to  have  separated  herself 
fiom  herfirst  husband  and  maxned  anodier 

ia  his  lifetime. 

AcQQidii^  to  Rnaann  tew,  she  had  done 
nothing  which  made  her  gnilb^,  and  ths  was 
•vAtat  so  great^  inoensed  her  Suaiif. 

To  proclaim  herarif  a  aimimd  in  the  &ee 
of  all  Rene  was  bad  enouj^. 

But  by  that  very  pHroclamsrion  to  raise  the 
sentence  of  this  Dalmatian  monk^  or  even 
of  the  Chnrohy  tdsove  die  Roman  low,,  above 
the  En^eroi,  above  all  andiority,  was  at 
least  in  the  eyes  of  the  pagans  a  great  aggra- 
vation of  the  oftmce.  But  Eabiola  was  not 
to  be  moved. 

Deeper  thinp  than  teHiniraliries  of  Reman 
or  even  eodesiastical  hnr,  wene  in  her  heart 

Both  her  marriagcfl  had  been  oontiacted  in 
wilful  and  pasatmale  haste,  widi  men  whose 
c^zacters  ought  to  have  sidSered  diem  to 
have  no  attraction  for  her. 

The  desecration  had  perhaps  been  almost 
as  much  in  marriage  as  in  the  divorce. 

It  was  no  fictxttous  sin  she  bewailed,  and 
hers  was  no  feigned  penitence. 

Indeed  nothing  that  she  did  could^  done 
languidly  or  cohBy  or  by  halves.  ^< 
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I  recognised  at  once  the  fervent,  impul- 
sive Fabiola  who  had  always  so  attracted  me 
in  the  Aventine  Palace,  in  what  he  told  me 
of  her. 

The  luzmiant  hair  which  I  remembered 
streammg  over  her  shoulders,  sprinkled  widi 
ashes ;  her  beautifal  brilliant  fiux,  pale,  and 
stained  with  tears — ^no  ceremonial  tears,  one 

might  be  sure,  from  those  tnie  eyes ;  clad  in 
coarse  raiment,  she  prostrated  hersdf  among 
the  lowest  penitents  before  the  closed  doors 
of  the  basilica — closed  until  absolution  should 
open  them,  and  pardon  be  extended  to  her, 
only  as  to  the  humblest  suppliant  there. 

To  her  that  public  penance  was  no  brief 
expiatory  ceremonial  to  enable  her  to  return 
with  a  salved  omscience  to  a  life  of  ease 
and  s^-satisfaction.  It  was  the  putting  off 
for  ever  of  the  old  tilings,  and  the  putting  on 
of  the  new ;  the  abandoning  Ibr  ever  of  the 
old  brilliant,  lozarious  life,  and  the  entering 
irrevocably  on  a  life  (tf  humiliation  and 
charity — such  as  the  Church  among  us  had 
scarcely  yet  beheld. 

The  heart  of  Theodoric  went  out  in  gene- 
rous sympathy  for  the  noble,  beautiiul  woman 
he  had  seen  sought  and  honoured  through- 
out Rome  for  her  beauty,  her  bright  intel- 
ligence, and  her  rank,  conscious  of  all  she 
possessed  and  proud  of  all, — now  humbling 
herself  in  the  dust  before  the  populace 
Rome. 

It  was  quite  another  kind  of  humiliation 
fnm  that  recently  performed  by  Mdania, 
when,  on  an  iU-concutioned  ass,  ttie  headed 
a  procession  of  her  admiring  kindred  in 
duuiots  and  on  richly  caparisoned  horses, 
doubly  honoured  by  the  crowd  around  at 
once  on  account  of  the  ass  and  the  chariots. 

Fabiola's  humiliation  was  of  another  kind. 
And  the  crowd  around  her  was  no  admiring 
procession. 

Bitter  and  severe  and  coarse  were  the 
comments  that  greeted  her  in  her  prostration 
and  her  sordid  garments ;  although  munnurs 
•f  approval  from  some  who  had  tasted  of  her 
generous  charily,  or  hoped  to  taste  were 
not  altogether  lacking  even  then. 

It  happened  that  just  as  Hieodoric  was 
leaving  die  crowd  to  return  to  me,  a  noi^ 
troop  of  mimes  and  dandng  g^ls  from  one 
of  the  theatres  swept  by,  making  mocking 
comments  on  Fabiola  and  her  sins. 

But  amongst  them  was  the  slight,  shrink- 
ing form  of  a  woman,  who  seemed  to  be 
swept  reluctantly  along  with  them.  He 
thought  she  looked  imploringly  at  him,  as 
they  passed. 

His  way  happened  to  be  for  a  space  with 


this  dissolute  troop,  and  suddenly,  as  they 
turned  the  comer  of  a  narrow  street,  he 
saw  again  this  shrinking  figure  crouched  in 
an  angle  of  the  wall,  left  behind  the  rest 

To  his  amazement  she  Imelt  at  his  feet,  and 
murmured,  "Save  me.  Your  wife  knows 
me.   Save  me  from  these  fiends." 

It  was  Zo^ma.  She  had  fiUIen  bom  depth 
to  depth ;  had  become  attached  to  the 
theatre  and  was  now  one  of  tiiose  wretched 
slaves  of  the  public  amusements  whom  the 
Roman  populace  would  not  suffer  to  depart 
bom  Rome,  even  when  famine  obliged  Ihem 
to  banish  alt  useless  mouths. 

Full  of  pity  and  perplexity  he  said, — 

"  There  is  but  one  way  of  hberation  from 
such  bondage  as  yours.  Can  you  be  bap- 
tized into  the  Christian  Church  ?** 

"I  am  no  Christian,"  she  said  dtepair- 
ingly.  "I  have  tried  to  become  one,  but 
they  mock  me,  and  say  that  caimot  be  suf- 
fered until  I  <Ue.  Unless  you  can  hide  me 
somewhere  now,  and  save  me  before  they  come 
to  seek  me,  there  is  no  liberati(Hi  for  me  but 
death." 

He  did  not  hesitate  an  instant. 

To  our  house  she  could  not  be  brought 

But  he  knew  Fabiola  had  already  a  home 
for  the  sick,  not  far  off;  and  thither  he 
went,  bidding  the  teiror-stricken,  conscience- 
stricken  creature  ftdlow.  He  waited  till 
Fabiola  returned,  and  vratored  to  commit  Ae 
lost  one  to  her. 

He  had  mdeed  brought  me  a  gift— an 
immwtalf  heavenly  joy. 

Not  the  lamb  only,  the  wild  wandering 
kid  on  the  Good  Shepherd's  shoulder-— safe 
at  last  I 

She  was  among  the  first  of  the  many  lost 
and  sick  and  suffering  whom  Fabiola,  who 
could  give  nothing  without  giving  widi  it 
her  own  fervent,  generous  heart,  tended  and 
nursed  with  her  own  hands. 

I  craved  to  see  and  comfort  her.  At  first 
she  passionately  refused  to  see  me.  I  had 
loved  her,  she  said,  loved  her  and  trusted 
her,  and  deemed  her  innocent,  and  she  could 
not  bear  me  to  see  her. 

The  first  among  us  yibom  she  consented 
to  see  was  Antonia. 

"  She  knew  and  abh<nTed  me,"  she  said  ; 
"  to  see  her  will  do  me  good.  If  she  could 
bepn  to  hope  for  me  now,  I  could  perhaps 
begin  to  hope  for  myself." 

And  they  told  me  the  first  tears  which 
moistened  those  despairing  eyes  were  shed 
over  the  severe  Antonia's  bosom. 

Antonia  knelt,  laid  her  hands,  aged  nov 
and  wrinkled,  on  the  poor  head  bowed  t9(j^^|[(_^ 
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the  ground  before  her.  And  then  she  raised 
her,  and  gently  sate  down  beside  her,  and 
the  face  once  so  fair  was  hidden  on  her 
breast. 

"  Perhaps,  if  I  had  been  gentler  with  thee, 
it  might  have  been  better  for  us  both," 
Antonia  said.  "  But  the  child  loved  and 
trusted  thee,  and  I  trembled  for  her.. 

"  God  knows,  X  have  spent  many  a  night 
in  prayer  for  thee,  for  the  child  never 
ceased  to  love  thee.  And,  for  her  sake, 
first,  I  prayed,  till  pity  for  thee  thyself  began 
to  come  instead  of  loathing.  I  thought  of 
Pelagia,  and  of  the  words  of  the  holy 
Egyptian  bishop  she  came  to  tempt.  '  I  see 
her  as  a  dove,  all  black  and  soiled,  but  she 
shall  be  washed,  and  shall  rise  to  heaven 
white  as  snow.**' 

The  shame  and  de^KUi  of  years  which  had 
encrusted  the  poor  passitmate  heart  melted 
into  hope,  and,  convulsed  witii  sobs,  the  lost 
clung  to  the  spotlessly  pure. 

Nor  was  the  gain  all  Zosiina*s. 

When  I  first  saw  her,  she  was  so  dianged, 


I  should  not  have  known  her,  but  for  the 
ghost  of  the  old  brilliant  smile. 

She  was  moving  noiselessly  in  her  dark 
woollen  dress,  from  one  sick-bed  in  Fabiola's 
hospital  to  another,  giving  cooling  drink  to 
one,  binding  the  wounds  of  anothcn:.  But 
there  was  a  light  of  peace  I  had  never  seen 
before,  on  her  fac«,  and  a  tender  content  in 
the  way  she  pressed  hands  to  her  cheek, 
which  made  me  feel  it  was  sweeter  'to  her 
than  the  close  sisterly  embrace  I  would  have 
given  her. 

Restraint  of  emotion  meant  something 
deeper  in  her  than  its  indulgence.  "  Not 
yet ! "  her  wistful  eyes  seemed  to  say,  "  but 
all,  more  than  all,  may  yet  be  given  back 
by-and-by  1 " 

Fabiola  had  balm  in  the  example  of  her 
life  for  deeper  wounds  than  th(»e  she 
healed  with  her  hands. 

The  Churdi  had  gathered  beneath  her 
broodii^  wings  one  more  jof  the  outcasts  whom 
none  else  deoned  it  possible  or  worth  while 
to  rescue. 
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QH,  stop  and  drink  3t  diii  besntiliil  spring. 

By  the  highway  roadside  fknAag. 
Where  in  the  palace  of  noble  ot  king 

Is  porer  or  Inighter  ^wing  ? 
Beantiful  spring  I  for  ever  rife— 
Winter  and  smnmer  ipaiUing  with  life. 

Nature  hai  tcot^ied  ont  s  fbimtun  fat  thee, 

Skilfiilly  sunken— deep  and  broad — 
Grnrgling  and  bubbling  np  meny  and  free, 

This  apnag  by  the  side  of  the  road. 
Which  Kqn,  as  it  swells  and  trails  orer  the  brink, 
To  an  that  pisi  1^,  **Wm  jaa  drink?  Will  yon 

drink?" 


There^  a  alopii^  bank  at  the  back  of  the  ^Ming, 
Overhang  by  sweetbriar,  and  hazel,  and  doe. 

Where  the  summer  birds  meet  and  joyoosly  sing, 
And  wild  flowers  nestle  and  blow. 

And  the  traveller  rests  in  the  shade  of  the  trees,  « 

Sang  to  sleep  by  the  mosical  stream  and  the  breeze. 

See  the  children  escaping  Enm  school,  blithe  and 

Run  down  the  hilMde,  right  gjad  to  be  free ; 
All  to  the  fountain  making  their  way. 

Some  lap  with  tibeir  hand— some  drop  on  one  hnee , 
Drinking  the  water,  they  make  the  sir  ring 
With  thdr  shoots  in  praise  (tfthis  beaatifd  spring! 


Oh,  stop  and  drink  at  this  beantiful  spring, 

By  the  highway  roadside  flowing : 
Health  and  long  life  its  clear  waters  l»ing, 

WiXh  God's  blesring  ever  bestowing— 
Pure  as  the  sunbeam,  and  free  as  the  liglit, 
Flowing  for  all  from  morning  till  night 
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IV. 


DURING  the  winter,  tt  CoUcagwood,  Mr. 
Wiboti  spent  most  of  his  time  in  pre- 
paxing  'E  Cbappmaf  Gnmmar  and  Dtc- 
tioBaoy,  wtiioh  have  jtut  beAi  paUiabed  by 
tfae  Ctuasban  Knowledge  Sodetf.  It  was 
with  grest  difficulty  that  he  procured  a  oepj 
of  a  Chippeway  Dictionary  which  had  beea 
written  tbir^  yesBs  before  a  French  priest, 
and  was  cnct  of  print  It  ppored  of  great 
service  in  the  compdatkm  of  these  bookl 

Ilie  hngui^  of  the  Ojebmiys  or  Chippe- 
ways,  in  common  with  those  of  other  ladiui 
tiibe%  is  not  a  mittoi  one,  and  it  is  very 
deficient  in  fa  ptuniekie  detBents.  The 
alphabet  consists  only  of  nineteen  letters, 
those  iibidi  are  wntiDg  bcbg  e,  /  A,  I,  r, 
and  jr.  There  ase  a  ^mt  points  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  gcannsar  which  snght  seem  to 
indicate  a  relationship  between  this  language 
and  Hebrew.  Thus,  it  is  undoubtedly  a 
language  of  verbs  and  roots  and  stems,  to 
which  particles  are  affixed  or  prefixed  to 
modify  die  meaning  <A  the  word.  As  in 
Hebrew,  there  is  a  causative  focm  ifae 
verb.  The  veib,  "to  be,""  uHyah,  is  pro- 
nounced ytKfxoBS^  as  the  Hebrew  hi^foi. 
The  shortest  noons  in  the  language  are  natu- 
tally  the  nanus  <tf  wild  animal^  tree^  and 
ancient  Indian  utensils.  Sudh  animals  as 
the  fox,  die  elk,  die  bear— whidi  these  people 
hare  Ininted  for  centuries— are  called  by  short 
simple  names,  es  wagootdb,  mufaqddi,  ^t^; 
whereas  animals  which  were  unknown  to 
them  before  ^  nriv^  at  the  white  man,  as 
the  horse,  the  donkey,  die  monkey,  recaved 
longer  a|q)dlatiaiis,  Bteamngthe  dun^dboted, 
the  long-earedy  dtt  louse^uu^.  Tl^aOjeb- 
way  manual  is  isliendedfffl- -the  assistance  <^ 
missionaiies  ia  die  acquinemeBt  of  the  lan-t 
guage.  The  prommdation  is  comparatively 
easy,  and  the  words  are  spelt  in  the  pUinest 
manner  possible. 

The  few  words  which  had  been  telegraphed 
to  England,  conveying  the  sad  intdligence 
of  the  fire  at  Garden  River,  and  its  disastrous 
effects,  awakened  sympathy  in  many  hearts, 
and  most  kind  and  generous  was  the  response 
to  the  appeal  for  help  in  this  time  of  trial. 
In  a  week  or  two  j£35ohad  been  subscribed, 
and  before  many  months  had  passed  the  sum 
of  ;£'2,ooo  was  raised  by  frioids  in  England 
and  Canada,  including  grants  firom  the  Cana- 
dian Government  and  the  municipali^  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie.   Mr.  Wilson  was  thus 


eoconr^d  to  boy  more  land  (mnety*one 
acres,  iar  the  sum  cX  £103),  and  recom- 
mence the  work ;  and  now  a  new  ^ngwaui 
H<HBe,  bmlt  of  stone  instead  of  wood,  is 
neaiing  its  completion  on  the  banks  oS  the 
Ste.  Marie  River.  It  is  abont  nine  mBes 
from  the  old  she  at  Gavden  River,  this  baog 
considered  a  more  central  position,  and 
tether  removed  fit>m  die  Roman  Cadiolic 
mission. 

Thus,  indeed,  has  God  henoared  die  fidth 
of  his  servants,  and  enabled  them  once  again 
to  rej<Hce  in  the  woi^  of  their  hands.  A 
tnoK  benitifiil  situeticn  for  the  new  insti- 
IntioB  coidd  hsrdty  have  ben  ctaoseB,  and  it 
u  far  enough  fiom  the  town  slkiw  die 
Indian  chil^n  a  certain  degree  of  fihnty, 
which  is  almost  essential  to  their  wdl-bemg. 
WidKmt  it  diey  would  pine  like  sparrows  in 
a  cage,  or  perhaps  run  away  to  their  homes. 
Here,  however,  they  can  ramble  where  th(y 
please,  and  hunt,  and  fish,  and  paddle  then 
canoes,  to  their  hearts'  content  Their  parents 
aic'qnite  wiUiag  that  they  should  be  entirely 
away  &om  their  homes,  and  are  anzioas  ti> 
send  them  back  to  Mr.  Wilson's  awe. 

Sanlt  Ste.  Marie  is  abuted  in  the  newly- 
fonned  diocese  of  Algona.  Upwards  of 
twenty  years  ago  the  late  Kshc^  of  Toronto 
recommended  that  his  large  diocese  should 
be  divided  into  four  sees.  He  lived  to  sec 
two  of  these  set  apart— wz.,  Huron  and 
Ontario — and  he  continued  to  urge  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  missionary  bishop  for  that  part 
of  his  diocese  lying  north  of  the  Great  lakes 
now  known  as  tte  disttict  of  Algonst  In 
1873  this  was  aocompBshed,  and  Ik,  Fmiqnier 
appoioted  as  the  ^cst  biAap.  Algoma  em- 
bxaces  an  aiea  of  oeady  a  hundred  thouEsnd 
square  miles,  ext«)diii^  from  the  GeoigisD 
Bay  ahnost  to  Rupert's  Land,  thus  including 
the  whole  nortfaem  seaboard  of  Lakes  Huron 
and  Superior.  Vast,  indeed,  is  the  work  to  , 
be  done  among  the  large  numbers  of  white 
settlers  at  die  Hudson  Bay  posts,  die  mines, 
wharves,  and  fishing  establishments  on  these 
lakes,  while  the  construction  of  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  Pacific  Railway  in  this  district 
will  soon  attract  a  large  tide  of  immigrants. 
Besides  diese,  there  are  several  diousand 
wandering  Indians,  most  of  them  still  in  a 
heathen  state,  who  will  now,  it  is  hoped,  w 
gadiered  gradually  into  setUement^ 
and  instructed  in  the  Chris^f^ti 
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present  anfy  seren  or  eight  ole^ytnen  -are  at 
work  in  tins  great  diocese.  Ssrely  tte  wh<^e 
Canadian  Church  shesild  be  sliiT«l  up  to  feel 
Ae  inqwtftanoe  of  aiding  tbds  great  missionaiy 
ettterfsiBe,  and  may  t^y  not  naturally  look 
to  the  mother  country  for  help  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  work  ?  Ooe  of  the  iKdk(^ 
first  vuits  ms  to  Gaidett  Birer,  where  Iw 
preached  to  the  Indians  m  their  tittle  cfaiirdi. 
The  oatednst.  Frost,  is  carrying  on  the  work 
there  most  efficient^,  and  Mr.  Wibon  goes 
over  ncaily  every  Sunday  to  cuiduct  the 
services. 

During  the  summer  the  Bishop  and  Mr. 
Wibon  ^ud  an  interesting  visit  to  Batchee- 
waunin^  Bay,  an  Indian  setdement  about 
fifty  miles  up  the  lake.  Dming  a  forraor 
visit  Mr.  Wilson  had  purchased  a  himdred 
and  twenty-three  aoes  of  land,  at  the  not 
very  extravagant  price  <^  two  ^lillii^  an 
acre,  and  hod  made  anangements  hr  iMiild- 
ii^  a  little  aduxithoiise  to  cost  about  j^ioo. 
^oet  wu  tlnre  for  ten  day^  keepii^  school 
in  an  old  Iqg  shanty.  The  chUdrte  were 
ddic^ted  to  attead,  and  eren  in  that  sh<Ht 
tkne  diey  teenit  the  Xiord's  Prayer,  "  Gentle 
Jesus,"  in  Oiippewny,  and  their  alphabet 
£vcry  aftemooB  some  sim^  S<*ip^  troth 
was  taught  to  ti»n,  and  on  Sandman  Engliah 
service  was  oottdncted  in  the  mill  for  the 
woifemen,  and  a  CUppe«ay  serviGe  fiar  the 
TnAna  in  a  UR^baek  wigmra. 

^<Oa  Thnndi^,  August  13th,"  saya  Mt. 
Wibon,  "westaEiod  £i9r  Batcdkeewamung,  the 
Biahop,  his  younpett  acn,  an  Indian  boy 
named  Adam,  two  caqmtes  going  np  to 
oomplete  die  adaiol-honse^  and  myselt  We 
had  oar  boat,  the  Mitsimary,  all  ready,  and 
j  intended  to  get  towed  behind  the  Cumier- 
k^ndy  bnt  the  lake  was  roog^  and  the  captain 
said  it  would  not  be  safe,  and  advised  us  to 
have  onr  boat  taken  on  board  instead.  We 
started  in  the  evening  and  anived  at  our 
destisattott  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
Having  been  there  so  lately,  I  knew  what 
!  kind  of  place  it  was,  and  I  proposed  to  the 
I  Bishop  t^t  we  shoold  turn  into  the  saw^mll 
1  for  die  night,  and  cross  the  bay  to  the  Bdnxri 
in  the  morniiDg.  So  by  the  li^  of  a  bntem 
we  picked  onr  way  up  the  wooden  steps  to 
tite  upper  fiat  of  the  mill,  and  spread  out  our 
camp-beds  upon  the  shavings  and  saw-dust, 
and  blew  out  our  air  pillows  to  the  full 
stretch,  and  then  laid  down  to  rest. 

"  Next  morning  we  were  up  about  eight 
o'dockA  a  fresh  breese  was  blowing,  dio^;h 
not  quite  in  the  direction  we  waubed  it,  and 
Ibe  sun  waashinug  brightly.  Without  waioag 


for  breakfast  we  got  the  Missionary  ready  to 
start.  There  were  the  high  Gothic  window- 
frames  and  sashes  for  the  school-house,  which 
had  been  sent  up  from  the  factory,  three 
hundred  and  &ikjf  mdes  sooth,  and  our  tents, 
beds,  baggage,  and  provisions.  We  had  to 
tack,  «nd  it  was  near^  ten  o'clock  idien  we 
drew  into  the  mouth  <^  t}^  BatdieewBuimng 
river,  on' the  ftutber  bank  of  wUdi  ^,build- 
ing  had  been  eseclsed.  It  did  not  show  very 
pl^tjr,  as  there  were  several  large  trees 
growing  in  front  of  it  at  the  waters  edge. 

"  As  we  drew  to  l^d  the  catechist  Ferria 
and  his  wife  came  out  to  aseet  us.  On  their 
first  arrival  they  had  been  ob^ged  to  live  in  a 
rough  board  shaoty,  but  now  they  had  moved 
into  the  shan^  at  Ifae  back  of  1he  sdiool, 
and  with  their  dog  and  cat,  canary  and 
chickens,  it  already  Jooked  quite  liotne4ike. 
The  carpenters  inoaediatdy  set  to  work  to 
put  in  the  windpw-&amee  aod  ccra^eke  the 
school,  and  we  had  our  tent  to  pitch  and 
camp-fire  to  light  The  achoid  looks  like  a 
Utile  church,  with  two  high  Gothic  windows 
en  either  side,  a  posch,  and  bdUower; 
the  walk  are  filled  iti  with  sa;w-dust,  which 
makes  them  aa  scdid  and  waim  as  brick. 
We  got  an  Indian  to  come  and  chop  down 
the  trees  in  front  of  the  binldiag,  taking 
great  c£ffe  to  psevent  them  frmn  faking  ths 
wrong  TRiy,  and  so  demdiafau^  our  little 
atruGtme.  When  thu  was  done,  the  school 
house  stood  out  boldly  against  the  dark,  bush, 
looking  qiBte  pioCivesque.  .  Unfactanatriy, 
neady  all  the  Iwbuia  iiinidly  onnp  in 
the  vidm^  vere  gone  to  a.  diatutt  fiuii^ 
ground,  and  ofiiera  wisre  CQgaged  in  beiiy 
picki^.  Two  or  tluree  &miUes  <mfy  were  to 
be  fotmd,  and  their  wigiwaaas  wece  ^tute  aeai 
us,  OB  the  opposite  aide  of  the  rives. 

"  We  visited  them,  aadiound  that  they  were 
veiy  much  pleased  that  a  schDcd-bouse  had 
been  built,  uidateacher  sent  to  lende  uoongst 
them.  Th^  seemed  to  be  raiserably  poor, 
the  children  all  in  xags,  and  their  whole  pos- 
sessions conasting  only  -of  two  or  three  pots 
and  kettles,  some  nets,  and  a  gm.  We  toki 
them  that  our  object  was  to  do  all  we  could 
to  help  them;  that  if  they  would  build  little 
l^houses  in  the  vid&i^  of  the  school-hous^ 
we  would  asaut  dioDB  by  {ffovidii^  the  door 
and  windows,  and  their  children  would  then 
be  able  to  attend  school  regukrly.  Evidently 
they  need  some  mducement  of  tlHs  kind  in 
(vder  to  civilise  thmi.  Our  idea  is,  to 
iirrite  the  waadering  Indians  from  surround- 
ing parts  to  come  and  settle  at  Batchee- 
waumi^,  and  so  form  a  vUkge  on  the  land  we 
have  purchased.   Sucl^^,y||aag|,  ^ajf^ip^^gie 
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prove  most  valuable  in  connection  with  our 
Industrial  Home.  The  children,  when  they 
leave  us,  will  be  persuaded  to  settle  in  this 
or  other  similar  villages,  and  follow  the  trades 
and  occupations  which  they  have  been  taught 
at  the  sdiool.  The  opening  services  took 
place  on  Sunday,  i6th.  The  carpenters 
took  the  Missionary  over  to  the  saw-mill 
early  in  the  morning,  and  invited  any  of  the 
white  people  who  wished  to  come  over.  The 
service  commenced  at  one  o'clock.  There 
were  twenty-two  persons  present,  about  half 
whites  and  half  Indians,  and  the  service  was 
conducted  partly  in  the  one  language,  partly 
in  the  other.  At  the  close  a  collection  was 
made  towards  the  purchase  of  a  bell.  Then 
the  Holy  Communion  was  administered  to 
seven  persons,  beside  the  bishop  and  myself. 
Immediately  after  this  a  couple  came  forward 
to  be  married.  It  was  about  four  p.m.  when 
all  the  services  were  concluded,  and  after  a 
hasty  luncbeon,  the  Missionary  was  laden 
with  our  baggage,  and  we  prepared  to  leave. 
In  the  evening  we  had  service  again  at  the 
men's  boarding-housei  and  then  turned  into  a 
shan^  which  had  been  lent  us  for  the  night. 

"  There  was  a  heavy  thunder-storm  during 
the  night,  and  in  the  morning  it  was  still 
raining,  the  wind  high,  the  lake  covered  with 
white  caps,  and  the  sky  threatening,  so  we 
felt  some  doubt  about  starting  oU  our  home- 
ward voyage.  Another  boat  had  come  in 
the  evening  before  with  a  fishing  party,  who 
were  also  on  ^eir  way  to  the  Sault,  so  we 
resolved  to  keep  company  when  the  weather 
would  permit  us  to '  staitt.  '  We  were  out 
of  bread,  so  in  tiie  morning  I  made  a  batch, 
Adam  lighted  a  fire '  on  &e  beach,  and  as 
soon  as  &ere  were  enotlgh  hot  adies  for  the 
purpose,  I  had  my  &ying-pan  on  and  my  flat 
foaveslMkingreadyforbreakfiast.  TheBishop 
declared  that  he  preferred  it  to  the  bread  we 
had  brought  with  us  I  -Then  ham  had  to  be 
fried  and  water  boiled  for  the' tea,  aind  then 
we  sat  down  outside  our  shanty  with  a 
roughly-made  stool  in  front  of  us  for  a  table, 
sipping  the  tea  from  our  tin  cups,  and  eating 
off  tin  plates,  the  Bishop  in  his  episcopal 
attire,  I  widi  my  shirt  sleeves  still  rolled  up 
and  my  arms  still  floury.  We  must  have 
looked  quite  picturesque,  to  judge  from  the 
number  of  spr-fjlasses  and  opeia-glasses  that 
were  directed  towards  us  from  &e  deck  of 
the  Maniiohah  as  she  glided  into  dock. 

"  By  about  10.30  a.m.  the  sky  had  begun  to 
clear,  and  the  sun  strove  to  peer  through  the 
clouds,  the  wind  also,  though  still  high,  had , 
veered  round  in  our  favour,  so  we  packed  up 
rapidly  and  started.    The  other  boat  was  a 


little  ahead  of  us,  but  we  soon  caught  it  up, 
and,  then  slacking  our  sail  kept  alongside. 
We  were  soon  beyond  the  shelter  of  the  Bay, 
and  out  on  the  wild  waves  of  the  lake,  now 
on  the  crest  of  a  huge  wave,  now  deep  in 
its  bosom,  the  water  breaking  over  our  bows 
and  drenching  us  through  to  the  skin.  The 
Missionary  rode  along  beautifully,  kee|nng 
well  up  with  the  other  boat,  and  together  we 
dashed  along  over  the  wide  billows.   It  was 
a  splendid  [sail,  and  we  reached  the  Sault 
Canal  in  exactly-  six  hours  and  ten  minutes — 
a  distance  of  forty-five  miles.    We  waited 
some  time  for  a  chance  of  getting  our  boat 
through  the  locks  ;  but  as  night  was  drawing  I 
on,  I  hired  a  couple  of  Indians  to  take  the  I 
Missionary  doTm  the  rapids,  which  they  did  ' 
safely,  and  so  by  Monday  mght  we  all  arrived,  ! 
through  God's  mercy,  safely  at  home  again." 

On  the  30th  of  July  the  comer-stone  of 
the  new  home  was  laid  by  the  Governor- 
General  of  Canada,  who  was  making  a  tour 
through'  the  Great  Lakes,  and  kindly  con- 
sented to  be  present.  A  small  steam  ferry- 
boat was  in  readiness  to  aamey  the  vice-res^ 
party  from  the  steamship  Chuora  to  die 
vihaji,  and,  amid  the  firing  of  guns  and  joy- 
ous welcomes  from  the  assembled  people, 
they  passed  under  a  triumphal  arch  to  the 
site  of  the  new  building.  -  After  a  short 
appropriate  service,  Lord  DufTerin  e]q)ressed 
his  interest  in  the  work,  and  his  conviction 
that  the  best  method  of  civilising  the  Indians 
is  by  laying  hold  of  the  younger  generation, 
and  instructing  them  in  the  arts  and  habits 
of  civilised  life,  joined  widi  the  softening 
influences. of  religion.  He  considered  that 
we' are  bound  to  remember  our  grave  obl^ 
tions  to  the  Indians  in  diis  matter  by  havii^ 
entered  their  country  and  required  them  to 
change  their  aboriginal  mode  of  life.  We 
should  also  seek  to  provide  for  their  future 
welfare,  remembering  that  the  advantages 
which  we  ourselves  possess  of  living  under 
parliamentary  institutions,  have  not  yet,  for 
obvious  reasons,  been  extended  to  the  Indian 
population.  We  are,  therefore,  the  more 
bound  to  assist  them,  and  see  diat  we  do 
them  no  wrong  nor  injury,  remembering  that 
the  change  from  the  wild  life  erf"  a  hunter  to 
the  occupation  of  the  cultivator  can  scarcely 
be  effected  at  all,  unless  those  who  are  in- 
vited to  alter  their  hfU>its  of  thought  and  life 
are  educated  with  that  intent.  A  large  party 
then  partook  of  luncheon,  which  had  been 
prepared  in  the  newly-erected  workshop, 
tastefully  decorated  with  flowers  and  spruce 
branches,  the  royal  arms  and  union  jack 
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being  placed  over  his  Excellency's  chair,  after 
which,  under  a  salute,  accompanied  with  many 
hearty  cheers,  he  continued  his  voyage  up  the 


lake,  leaving  behind  him  pleasant  remini 
scences  in  the  hearts  of  those  whom  he  had 
thus  kindly  cheered  in  their  arduous  work. 


Arrival  of  eight  children. 


The  Shingirauk  tndiutrial  Home  for  Indiu  Childrea. 


The  last  letters  received  from  Mr,  Wilson 
tell  of  the  completion  of  the  building. 
It  has  a  frontage  of  seventy-five  feet,  and 
commands  a  splendid  view  of  the  river.  Two 

IV.  N.S. 


small  frame  buildings  are  erected  close  besid 
it,  the  one  containing  boot-making  and  cai 
pentering  shops;  the  other  is  a  small  in 
firmary  for  aged  Indians,  who  are  oftei 
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much  neglected.  Eighteen  Indian  children 
are  at  present  accommodated  in  this  in- 
firmary until  the  papering  and  plastering  of 
ike  large  building  is  finished.  The  staff  at 
present  consists  of  a  matron^  farm-bailiff, 
laundress,  and  caipenter.  The  children  have 
their  regular  duties  appointed  them  each 
week  as  laundry-girls,  cook-girls,  wood-chop- 
pers, water-carriers,  &c.,  as  well  as  their 
lessons.  The  farm  buildings  are  a  little 
way  back  in  the  bush.    The  expojiscs  of 


the  whole  have  been  about  £200  more 
than  was  estimated ;  but  Mr.  Wilson  feels 
confident  diat  this  work  is  of  God,  and  there- 
fore cannot  come  to  naught.  God,  who  feeds 
the  ravens  and  clothes  the  flowers  of  the  field, 
has  cared  for  him  thus  far,  and  he  desires  b) 
go  on  in  &ith  "  nothing  doubttng."  He  hopes 
that  in  a  few  years  the  "  Home  "  will  become  | 
in  a  measure  self-supporting,  but  for  the  pre- : 
sent  he  must  depmd  on  hdp  frona  firiends  at  | 
home. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  FOURTH  CENTURY: 
ITS  LEADERS  AND  TEACHERS. 


II.— ^OHAXASIUS  TS»  GKSIkT. 


"  r  SemVE  kk       lx)rd  JMM  Christ, 
■J^  At»  qiykybegoitm  So»  of  Go^  bMotten 
of  his  ^foff&  ^  worldjBh  God  of  God, 

Light  of  tight  Very  God  of  V«y  God,  be- 
gotten,, wan  made,  beisg  of  o&e  wribafaace 
with  ti*  Father."  The  wall  of  aa  mmnt 
fortress  built  to  resist  the  attacks  of  enemies 
in  the  days  when  strong  walls  were  a  protec- 
tion, will  appear  unnecessarily  massive  to  a 
modem  observer,  if  he  is  unacquainted  with 
the  character  of  the  times  in  which  the 
builders  lived.  A  similar  feeling  is  some- 
times experienced  by  the  modem  worshipper 
as  he  repeats  that  portion  of  the  Nicene 
Creed  which  we  have  cited.  If  in  confessing 
the  Father  it  suffices  to  aduiowle(^e  Him  as 
"maker  of  heaven  and  earth,"  why  is  it 
necessary  in  the  confession  of  the  Son  to 
employ  a  long  string  of  intxicate  phmMs, 
many  of  which  se«m  to  ad,d  nothiag  to  the 
sense  ?  The  qiiW«tiou  jfi  natuwl.  Tl^ 
answer  is,  that,,  like  the  oid  fortress  wall, 
this  portion  of  th*  Cte^  of  Nicaea  was 
formed  not  fo«  otdimxy  pw^es,  but  for 
the  special  end  of  detoKe  a^tj>st  an  eneisy. 
To  understand  the  si^ificance  of  th»  various 
clauses  which  perplex  the  modem  worshipper, 
we  must  recall  th«  t3jnie&  in  whkb  this  Cseed 
was  formed.  Scctesifl^ical  Im«o«x  confeiins 
no  passage  of  room.  ifcifwifcMifl  mA  tsagical 
interest  than  that  whidl  r««om  li»  pwaied- 
ings  connected  with  the  iotEoductioai  and 
maintenance  in  the  Church  «f  4«  CUted 
which  now  stands  in  die  Communion  Service 
of  the  Prayer-Book.* 

In  the  year  325  upwards  of  three  hundred 
bishops  assembled  in  the  city  of  Nicsea  in 
Bithynia,    They  came  together  at  the  invita- 

■  TTic  creed  u  it  (toad*  ia  tha  frayar-SiMk  i%  kffwver. 
diAmit  in  km^o  n^ectr  &9n  tbat  adopted  bj  ue  ConncU 
of  Nice. 


tioit  oC  tlM  EnifpeiM  CoiMMia^  wl»-maidit 
pfovieioA  Ihr  Hie  tanspoit  of  fe&i  eodbns- 
tical  giMflto  at  thQ  publiQ  nii'iriaw,.  br  neos 
of  public  oonvcyancBK.   The  camt  irakh  in- 
'  dueed  IfthC  empvivt  to  catt  amasf  fmnt  Hieir 
flodcs  so  nasy  she^kerds  was  that  great  con- 
troversy known  to  history  as  the  Arian  con- 
troversy, which,  beginning  as  a  theological 
debate,  threatened  to  end  as  a  Church 
schism.   Some  years  previously  a  presbyter 
of  a  church  in  the  great  city  of  Alexandria 
began   to  preach  doctrine  regarding  the 
person  of  our  Lord,  which  appeared  to 
most  of  his  fellow-ministo^  as  a  grave  de- 
parmre  fhnn  the  apostolic  faith.   Anus  was 
at  first  remcmstiated  with,  and  afterwards  ex- 
communicated by  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, and     a  council  of  ^yptian  bishops. 
P^rived  of  his  church  in  Alexandria,  he 
visited  other  cities,  carrying  with  him  his 
new  doctrine  and  thft  story  of  his  wrongs. 
Not  only  among  A«  V^V^>  ^ 
aodria,  W  aSMong  tfee^  bisoops  themselves, 
Ariu&  found  those  who>  sympathized  with  his 
view3,.whileotifeers,aUhoughtWnkinghiminthe 
wxoag,  w«e  disposed  to  aecoee  Alexander  of 
nawKiegsMiy  haisfaBew  towaa^  a  good  man. 
Ariflft.  possessed  tike  povar  ai  inspiring  men 
witb  en^Misiasm  for  his  cause.   He  is  de- , 
scribed  as  bolf  in  life,  insinuating  in  manners, 
and  of  persuaaive  etoMgncei..  Multitudes  in 
tibft  cilim  he  visitoi  wdavad  for  him,  and 
padaMft  s»  iaifnirtniiil  as  Eusebius  of  Nico- 
media,  and  his  namesake  of  Csesarea,  of  whose 
intimacy  with  Constantine  we  spoke  in  a 
former  paper,  became  his  friends  and  advo- ; 
cates.    The  whole  eastem  Church  was  agi- 
tated by  ^e  controveisy,  aad  ChristiaBs 
covcKd  with  amazement,  and  headiens  with 
delight,  that  the  btsbops  of  tke  Chuvch  were 
unable  to  a^<ee  as  to  what  tdie  fiulldil 
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beKeve  and  confess  legarding  Christ  their 
Lord.  The  crisis  iras  grave,  and  a  general 
ooundl  appeared  to  be  the  best  remedy 
against  impending  schism.  When  the  couD' 
dl  met,  Anas  was  permitted  to  explain  in 
person  his  doctrines  to  the  assembled  fothers. 
In  his  doctrine,  as  there  declared,  there  was 
no  ambiguity.  It  was  a  boM  application  cf 
logic  and  of  bumaa  analogy  to  tiie  mystery 

the  divine  nature.  Christ  is  s»d  in  Scrip- 
tare  to  be  a  son,  but  a.  £cther  must  exist  be- 
fore a  soK  There  waiy  therefore,  a  timcv 
however  remote  when  the  Son  (tf  God  was 
ncHMxistent,  and  aftcnvsnb  He  was  called 
into  existence  ont  of  notbisg;  Christ  was  a 
creature,  and  He  coold  be  called  God  only 
by  a  strong  figure  of  speech.  When  the 
fathers  of  the  council  beard  doctrine  of 
Arias,  tiiey  pronounced  it  a  daring  impiety, 
and  were  prepared  at  once  to  condenm  it. 
The  friends  of  Arias  in  tlie  cenmdl,  wiverllier 
fnna  pdicy  of  becansc  they  did  not  go  so 
iar  as  their  teader,  professed  that  they  did 
not  hold  any  new  doctrine  n^;ardiiig  Christ ) 
\hcy  beHcvcd  what  the  Scriptures  tM^t-  In 
order  to  prove  Ass,  ^ey  fm^iosed  a  i^sd  for 
the  acceptance  of  the  cowttcil,  tlw  bngnagcr 
of  vdiich  re^rdmg  CInist  would  not  have 
excited  suspidon  had  there  been  no  jneridus 
controvert-  In  this  creed  they  said  that 
"  He  was  the  Viotd  of  God,^  God  o£  God, 
Light  of  Li^t^  Life  of  Life,  only  Begotten, 
iirst-bonv  of  ev«rf  creature  befote  att  the 
ages,  Begotten  the  Father."  Conststttbe 
was  sati^d  with  the  creed  winch  the  £ase<- 
bians,  as  the  party  of  Arius  wefe  called,  pro- 
posed to  the  comsdl;  bot  ^  ostlvodox 
majori^wtiv  convinced  tibat  ttictf  desind  to 
cover  tfafSr  real  senthnents,  and  by  indtK^ 
the  Gomicil  to  adopt  a  enMd  cxprtssed  in 
words  iriiieh  might  bear  an  Ama  interpreta' 
tioo,  leave  them  at  lib^  to  teach  their 
former  heresy,  and  to  declare  to  th^  flochs 
that  it  had  not  been  condemned  hy  the 
council.  Althoogh  they  expressed  their  wil- 
lingness to  apply  to  the  Son  most  of  the 
expressions  which  the  orthodox  fa^rs 
applied  to  Him;  **tliey  were  caught,"  we 
are  told,  whispering  to  eadi  otittr  and 
winking  mth  wk  eyes,"  aad  saying  that  as 
these  phrases  were  lucewise  apj^d  to  men, 
there  need  be  no  dsScolty  in  agreeing  to 
them.  The  orthodox  fathers  came  to  the 
conchision  that  ihey  must  make  nse  of  some 
form  of  exprnsion  which  would  e^idtly 
condemn  the  doctrine  of  Arius,  and  f^rm 
Catholic  truth.  Such  an  expression  they 
found  in  the  famous  term  IffinatmsiM. 

Its  employment  was  suggested  by  a  pusage 


in  a  letter  of  Eusebtos  of  Nicomedia,  in 
which  he  said  that  he  coiUd  not  admit  that 
the  Son  of  God  was  Hotnoousion,  or  "  of  one 
substance  "  with  the  Father,  for  that  would 
be  to  sof  that  He  was  uncreated.  If  Eusebins 
would  not  call  tiie  Son  Homooasion  for  such 
a  reason,  it  suited  the  purpose  of  the  ortho- 
dox party  to  call  Him  so ;  and  they  urged 
the  insertion  of  the  word  m  the  creed  of  the 
coundl,  Constantine  Mqniesced  when  he 
saw  that  the  ma^ri^  of  ^  council  were  of 
that  miad;  olthoqpjh  it  is  probable  tttM  a  dt- 
site  to  restore  omty  to  the  cfauich  was  Uie 
sole  interest  of  the  emperor  in  tile  disenssions. 
He  wrote,  however,  a  letter  to  the  Akx»R- 
drian  Church,  in  which  he  said  that  Avhis  had 
been  beguiled  by  the  subtfety  of  the  devil,  and 
urged  all  Christiana  to  accept  the  Creed  of 
Nksea.  "For  that,"  be  said, "  whic^hascoiiH 
mended  itseK  to  the  judgment  of  thnae  hun^ 
dred  bishops  cannot  beoSer  than  thedoctrine 
of  God."  A  few  bishops  refused  to  sign  the 
Creed  and  the  condeimuttion  of  AriuSy  but  the 
minorny,  small  as  it  was  at  firsts  became  stm 
smaBet  when  Constaatnie  informed  the  re- 
ciuants  that  ar  refusal  to  eomply  witb  bis 
wishes  would  hnotfe  tiien  dFvil  j^enaltieB. 
In  die  case  of  thost  who  s^  oMitinaed  0^ 
stinatethis  menace  m&  eanied  into  effect; 
and  Ajiua,  and  a  fbc  of  fais.  sympa^ztrs, 
were  sent  into  baaishHieat  This  step  was 
unduibtedl)'  taken  vmh  the  approvtd,  if  awt 
at  the  instigation,  of  tdie  ortbodor  |farty. 

Tea  yean  elapsed.  CoMianrine  was 
riding  int&  Us  iMW  capita  one  day,  when  a 
smalt,  slight  %are  stepped  before  the  caval- 
cade-, aM  nsquested  to  be  ^owed  to  speak 
with  tfa«  cmpenM:  Hic  en^eror's  atten<laiats 
kner  the  stranger,  and  infomted  t^ea  master 
that  it  was  Athaoasius,  Bishotp'  of  Ale»ui<)tta, 
The  tatpemr  at  fint  sternly  refhscet  to  Inteii 
to*  hda,  but  Atfaanasius,  by  the  exerdae-  of 
tlsat  nM»af  ye8ettttio»  wMch  the  gpeat 
power  of  the  man,  succeeded  in  makii^  the 
unwilling  emperot  give  him  an  audience. 
Athanasias  was  no  strange  to  Constsntine. 
He  must  have  known  him  at  Nicsea  aa  the 
yooAg  deacon  who,  ont  of  the  fulness  of  his 
tlieofegical  knowledge,  baiffled  the  skilful  dis- 
pnteMsi  of  the  Amn  party,  and  inspired  Ins 
own  iroft  rcsoluti«n  into  his  vadlUttiag  chief. 
The  deacon  was  now  the  bishop,  as  uncom- 
ptoimsii^;  in  his  position  to  Ariaiusm  as  at 
Nieata.  Bat  Conslantine  had  chai^ged.  Ku- 
sebittsof  Nicotnedia  was  his  cfaiefeccleskuitiaal 
adviser,  and  the  emperor  was  persoaded  that 
unity  could  best  be  restored  to  the  Chiarch  by 
recefving  such  iMo  its  communion  as  AritCsfbicL  Lk  ^  I . 
bis  mends,  withcnit  cations  id^eiiiS^ir^^^  ^^^^ 
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their  &ith.  Athanasius  received  a  request, 
or  rather  a  command,  from  Constantine  to 
re-admit  the  Arians  to  communion.  His  reply 
was,  that  there  could  be  no  communion  be- 
tween the  Catholic  Church  and  a  heresy  that 
was  lighting  against  Christ.  The  attitude  he 
assumed  drew  upon  him  the  displeasure  of 
the  emperor,  and  led  the  Arian  party  to  plot 
his  ruin  as  an  implacable  foe.  Nor  were 
they  altogether  unsuccessful.  Charges  of 
irreverent  and  violent  conduct  in  his  diocese 
were  drculated  against  him,  and  were  at 
lengdi  formally  preferred  before  a  synod  of 
bishops  that  met  in  Tyre.  It  was  to  appeal 
against  the  condemning  sentence  of  this 
synod  that  Athanasius  sought  audience  of 
Constantine,  whom  he  requested  to  summon 
hie  judges  and  accusers  before  him.  Con- 
stantine consented.  When  the  bishops  who 
had  condemned  Athanasius  were  summoned 
before  the  emperor,  they  made  little  of  the 
charges  on  which  they  had  proceeded  at 
Tyre,  but  advanced  the  strange  accusation 
that  Athanasius  had  threatened  that  he  would 
prohibit  the  corn  ships  from  sailing  from 
Alexandria  to  Rome.  It  is  a  striking  testi- 
mony to  the  inOuence  possessed  by  him  in 
Alexandria  that  such  a  diaige  sbcnild  have 
been  made.  Constantine  apparenfly  gave  k 
some  credoice,  and  banished  Athanasius  to 
Treves,  where  his  eldest  son,  Constantine  II., 
then  resided.  If  the  object  of  the  exile  of 
Athanasius  was  to  deprive  him  of  influence 
over  the  Alexandrians,  it  was  a  signal  failure. 
Neither  the  first  nor  any  of  the  many  exiles 
of  Athanasius,  not  even  the  appointment  of 
other  bishops  to  his  see,  loosened  the  hold 
which  he  possessed  over  a  people  generally 
reckoned  false  and  fickle.  One  reason,  no 
doul^t,  of  his  continued  influence  was,  that, 
like  St.  Paul,  he  could  sway  men  by  letters  as 
well  as  the  living  voice.  When  in  exile  in 
Gaul  he  never  ceased  to  write  to  Alexandria, 
and  to  exhort  his  flock  to  be  &ithfiil  to  the 
doctrine  which  he  had  taught  them.  Thus 
he  wrote,  at  Easter  season,  in  the  year  338, 
"  Although  I  have  been  kept  in  restraint  by 
those  afllictions  of  which  you  have  doubtless 
heard,  and  severe  trials  have  been  laid  uix>n 
me,  and  a  great  distance  has  separated  us ; 
while  the  enemies  of  the  truth  have  also  been 
on  the  watch  against  us,  laying  snares  to  dis- 
cover a  letter  fi-om  us,  so  that  by  their  accusa- 
tions they  might  add  to  the  pain  of  our  wounds ; 
ye^  the  Lord  strengthening  and  comfwting 
us  in  our  afllictions,  we  have  not  feared,  even 
when  kept  in  the  midst  of  such  machinations 
and  conspiracies,  to  indicate  and  make  known 
to  you  our  saving  Easter-feast,  even  from  the 


ends  of  the  earth."  The  first  exile  of  Atha- 
nasius lasted  about  two  years.  On  the  death  of 

Constantine  he  was  permitted  to  return  to 
Alexandria,  only  to  be  obliged  to  leave  it  a 
second  time  when  the  weak  and  worthless 
Constantius,  who  succeeded  as  Emperor  of 
the  East,  sent  another  bishop,  with  military 
escort,  to  take  his  place. 

From  340  to  346  Athanasius  was  absent 
from  Alexandria.  During  these  years  many 
synods  were  held,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
deciding  his  case,  and  of  drawing  up  a  creed 
iriiich  would  unite  divided  Christendom.  But 
as  the  or^odox  party  rdtised  to  acknowledge 
those  synods  which  condemned  Athanasius 
and  excluded  the  Homoousion  from  their 
creeds,  and  the  Arians  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  Catholic  synods,  it  was  found  impossible 
to  heal  the  breach.  On  the  whole,  the 
balance  of  ecclesiastical  authority  was  largely 
in  favour  of  Athanasius.  Not  only  did  Julius, 
Bishop  of  Rome,  and  a  synod  of  fifty  bishops, 
pronounce  in  his  favour,  but  the  great  Council 
of  Sardica  declared  Athanasius  innocent  of 
the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  and  reaffirmed 
the  Creed  of  Nicaea.  Unfortunately,  it  was 
an  age  in  which  the  word  of  a  despot  was 
more  potent  than  the  decree  of  a  council ; 
and  iriut  neither  the  Bishop  of  Rome  nor 
the  Council  of  Sardica  could  effect,  was 
brought  about  by  Constans,  Emperor  of  the 
West,  who  persuaded  or  threatened  his  Inotber 
Constantius  into  a  restoration  of  the  banished 
bishop.  Another  man  had  occupied  the 
place  of  Athanasius  for  six  years ;  but  Alex- 
andria never  regarded  him  as  a  lawful  bishop. 
When  it  was  known  that  Athanasius  was 
drawing  near  the  city,  the  people  flocked  out 
to  meet  him  "  like  another  NUe,"  and  when 
he  entered  the  gates  "the  air  was  fragrant  with 
incense,  the  ground  spread  with  carpets,  the 
city  festal  with  banquets,  and  blazing  with 
illuminations."  It  was  a  memorable  day  in 
Alexandria.  When,  in  aher  times,  any  great 
public  display  of  popular  enthusiasm  took 
place,  men  were  accustomed  to  say,  "  This  is 
a  day  like  that  on  which  Pope  Athana^us 
came  home."  There  was  also  a  revival  of 
rel^ous  life  in  the  city  on  the  return  of  the 
true  bishop.  Young  women  dedicated  them- 
selves in  large  numbers  to  the  service  of 
Christ  as  viigins  of  the  Church,  and  many 
young  men  embraced  the  monastic  life.  The 
poor,  who  had  been  n^lected  imder  the  for- 
mer rule  of  "heretics  and  raging  d(^"  were 
now  dothed  and  fed. 

We  hear  so  much  of  Athananus 
militant  champion  of  the  Nicene  tniti 
we  are  apt  to  forget  the  qiti^Sitieiigbitl: 
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he  did  in  Alexandria  as  a  bishop  of  souls. 
But  in  this  capacity  he  was  no  less  faithful 
and  devoted  to  cause  of  his  Lord.  Firm 
and  yet  tender,  he  cared  for  the  flock  of  God 
with  apostolic  zeal  and  earnestness.  Al- 
though, to  borrow  the  words  of  one  of  his 
friends,  "  he  was  a  pillar  to  hold  forth  the 
mjretery  of  godliness,  and  was  ever  constant 
to  his  principles,  he  was  a  man  meek  and 
gentle,  seldom  if  ever  angry,  whose  rebukes 
and  commendations  were  alike  listened  to 
with  respect,  for  they  were  true  and  feithful. 
Active  like  a  bishop,  holy  as  a  monk,  in 
short,  such  a  prelate  as  Paul  described  by 
anticipation,  when,  in  writing  to  Timothy, 
he  showed  what  a  bishop  ought  to  be."  As 
mig^t  have  been  anticipated,  on  his  return  to 
Alexandria  the  public  teadiing  of  Arian 
doctrines  ceased.  During  an  interview  which 
he  had  with  Constantius,  previous  to  his 
restoration,  the  emperor  requested  that  he 
would  allow  the  Arians  one  church  in  Alex- 
andria. This  concession,  however,  Athanasius 
refused  to  make,  and  only  those  bishops  and 
presbyters  were  permitted  to  teach  who  ac- 
cepted the  Nicene  confession.  But  while 
Athanasius  rendered  Alexandria  a  citadel  of 
orthodoxy,  the  heresy  which  he  abhorred, 
although  now  somewlut  modified,  made  pro- 
gress both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West.  The 
miu-der  of  Constans,  and  the  death  soon  after 
of  the  usurper  Maxentius,  gave  the  whole 
empire  to  the  uncontrolled  dominion  of  Con- 
stantius, who  was  an  Arian  in  sentiment,  and 
a  bitter  personal  foe  of  Athanasius.  At  a 
council  which  met  at  Milan  in  355,  a  scene 
took  place  which  aroused  even  subservient 
bishops  to  a  sense  of  the  peril  to  which  the 
Church  was  exposed  by  the  sacrilegious  in- 
trusion of  Caesar  into  its  afEairs.  When  the 
bishops  were  asked  to  sign  a  condemnation 
of  Atiiana»U3,  and  to  profess  communion 
with  the  Arians,  and  were  reluctant  to  com- 
ply, the  despot  himself  made  his  appear- 
ance from  behind  a  curtain,  and  conunanded 
them  with  terrible  threats  to  condemn  the 
Bishop  of  Alexantfaia,  The  terrified  bishops 
appealed  to  their  canons,  but  Constantius, 
like  Brennus,  threw  the  sword  into  the  scale 
by  saying,  "Let  my  will  serve  you  for  a 
canon."  When  Hosius,  President  of  the 
Councils  of  Nicsea  and  Sardtca,  and  one  of 
the  most  venerated  bishops  of  the  Church, 
heard  of  these  proceedings,  he  addressed  a 
remonstrance  to  the  emperor.  "  Intrude  not 
yourself,"  he  said, "  into  ecclesiastical  nuUters, 
neither  give  commands  unto  us  concerning 
them;  but  learn  them  from  us.  God  hath 
put  into  your  hands  the  kingdom ;  to  ns  He 


hath  entrusted  the  afiairs  of  his  Church  ;  and 
as  he  who  should  steal  the  empire  from  you 
would  resist  the  ordinance  of  God,  so  like- 
wise fear  on  your  part,  lest  by  taking  upon 
yourself  the  government  of  the  Chureh,  you 
become  guilty  of  a  great  offence."  Liberius, 
Bishop  of  Rome,  in  like  manner,  expressed 
his  displeasure,  and  went  into  exile  rather 
than  consent  to  sign  the  condemnation  of 
Athanasius.  All  the  remonstrances  addressed 
to  Constantius  proved  ineffectual.  His  next 
step  was  to  drive  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria 
from  his  see.  A  certain  Cappadocian  named 
George,  an  Arian,  who  is  described  as  a 
violent  and  brutal  man,  was  sent  to  take  his 
place,  and  was  assisted  to  take  possession  of 
churdies  by  the  military  authonties.  Great 
outrages  took  place.  We  read  of  men  and 
women  beii^  scourged  and  otherwise  ill- 
treated,  of  churches  beii^  forcibly  taken  pos- 
sesion of,  and  of  congregations  of  Catholics 
dispersed  by  soldiers.  To  understand  those 
outrages,  we  must  remember  that  it  was  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  for 
Catholic  congregations  forcibly  to  prevent  the 
entranceof  an  Arian  Bishop  into  their  churches. 
Had  George  presented  himself  in  the  church 
of  St.  Theonas  without  a  military  guard,  he 
would  probably  not  have  escaped  alive ;  and 
it  is  likely  that  the  Catholics  offered  a  passive 
if  not  an  active  resistance  to  the  will  of  Con- 
stantius. There  is  no  doubt  that  George 
endeavoured  to  silence  the  partizans  of 
Athanasius,  and  to  prevent  them  fixnn  meet- 
ing together  for  worship  during  his  rule  j  but 
with  regret  we  must  own  that  in  this  respect 
he  followed  the  example  set  him  by  Atha- 
nasius. And  if  we  credit  the  accounts  of  the 
Athanasians,  that  they  suffered  cruelties  from 
the  Arian  party  when  they  were  in  the 
ascendant,  it  is  unjust  to  forget  that  Arians 
accused  Atiianasians  of  similar  conduct  when 
restored  tbrough  the  influence  of  Constans. 

Athanauns  escaped  to  the  wilderness. 
Among  the  monks  of  Nitria  he  found  a  refuge 
and  a  cordial  welcome.  The  cause  of  Nicsea 
had  always  been  ardently  supported  by  the 
monks.  The  earnest  and  unworldly  character 
of  Athanasius,  contrasted  as  it  was  with  the 
worldly  temper  and  policy  of  the  Arian  party, 
elicited  the  admiration  of  men  whose  whole 
life  was  a  protest  against  the  world  and  the 
world's  ways.  Athanasius  also  strongly  sym- 
pathized with  the  ideas  of  monastidsm,  and 
had  been  the  attached  fnend  of  Anthony.  In 
the  wilderness  he  found  himself  among  anient 
partizans,  and  when  the  troops  of  the  emperor 
were  sent  to  seize  him,  they  were  baffled  by  i 
the  foithfiil  attadunentiPi^t^Bi^ksa  tP«m  iC 
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those  years  of  comparative  sileoce  and  secIuBion 
Athanasius  had  an  opportunity  of  again  con- 
sidering the  great  doctrine  for  vfhidi  he  had 
suffered  bo  much,  and  of  reviewing  his  con- 
tending with  his  adversaries.  His  great 
'*  Orations  against  AriaAS,"  and  hie  "  History 
of  Anaoism,"  were  composed  about  this  time. 
In  these  works  we  see  in  what  light  the  prii>- 
dpal  actor  regarded  the  pnndf^  and  the 
iiicidents  of  that  great  stn^le.  la  reading 
the  history  of  the  cwtroveny  one  is  some- 
times dtfposed  to  ^uesdoQ  tiie  vnsdom  of 
Atbanasius  in  bsisting  upon'  the  insertion  of 
a  phrase  in  the  Creed  which  the  Scripture 
does  not  contain,  and  in  rejecting  those 
creeds  which  were  repeatedly  offered  as  a 
compromise,  and  which  to  most  men  appear 
to  differ  scarcely  perceptibly  from  that  adopted 
at  Nicsea.  The  question  was  asked,  in  the 
times  of  Atbaxumus,  and  many  pious  noen 
regretted  what  they  OHuideied  his  obstmacy. 
Hjs  answer,  as  g^ven  in  bts  own  works, 
amounts  to  this :  These  creeds,  bowevfx 
plausible,  were  intended  by  their  fraaers 
tp  sanctiaci,  although  perhaps  also  toooaceal, 
the  idea  UtaX  the  Soa  of  God  was  a  created 
being.  The  heresy  of  Arius  was  certainly 
one  calculated  to  exdAe  the  gravest  anxiety 
to  those  in  power  in  the  Church,  and  we 
cannot  wonder  that  they  desired  to  raise  an 
emphatic  protest  against  teaching  which 
emptied  the  Christian  faiUi  of  its  deepest  and 
most  consohng  contents.  What  meant  re- 
demption, saXvaitioQ,  baptism,  if  the  Son  of 
God  was  a  cre^ure?  A  creatiue  might 
couDsal  and  guidci  but  could  fa«  save  ?  Ajui 
if  He  was  a  creature,  was  not  the  synagogue 
zjght,  wiere  not  Jadaizers  right  and  S(.  Paul 
wrong  ?  Had  not  the  Ctmrch  grievously 
eired,  and  been,  indeed,  guilty  of  "  madness," 
as  the  heathen  said,  in  "  worshipping  a  cruci- 
fied man  ?"  The  doctrine  of  Niciea  was  the 
doctrine  of  the  New  TestamenjC,  and  the 
Fathers  did  well  to  preserve  the  hallowed 
deposit  We  live,  however,  at  too  great  a 
distance  from  them  to  be  able  to  pnwounce 
with  much  certainty  on  the  wisdom  of  their 
iasistence  with  regard  to  the  famous  Ho- 
moousion.  In  justice  to  Athanasius  it 
ought  to  be  remembered  that  he  gave  a 
piractical  proof  that  it  w»  the  doctrine,  not 
the  mere  word,  for  which  he  was  <»Qtending ; 
for  when  in  the  course  of  the  controversy  a 
party  aroae  who,  while  they  refused  the 
Homoousion,  y^  were,  in  the  judgment  of 
Athanasius,  substantially  at  one  with  the  faidi 
of  Nicsea,  he  offered  to  waive  his  favourite 
symboi,  at  least  as  a  term  of  communion. 
It  h:is  been,  perhaps,  usefiil  to  the  Church 


in  subsequent  ages  that  the  fourth  century 
witnessed  a  [arotest  so  memorable  against  i 
error  regarding  the  person  of  the  Sod. 
The  tremendous  violence  of  the  controversy  } 
which  the  heresy  called  forth,  did  stunething  ' 
to  hinder  men  from  reviving  it  ag^ua,  as  the  | 
horrors  of  civil  war  often  prevait  its  recur- ! 
rence.    It  was,  nevertheless,  a  terrible  evil 
to  the  generations  which  lived  amidst  it. 
We  do  not  exaggesate  whea  we  sajr  thai  it 
dematalised      Clwrch  bom  the  bishop  to 
the  catedujmezL    It  is  iropoasiUe  to  rcsd 
the  fierce  invectives  of  Athanasius  widiout  I 
feeling  that  he  was  sometunes  tempted  to '  | 
foi^et  the  warnings  of  our  Saviour  against  I  j 
bitter  and  railing  words ;  nor  can  we  read  '  ! 
the  narrative  of  the  riots  and  ouhrages  in 
Alexandria  without  being  convinced  that  |, 
many  hard  lutiocks  were  given  by  Catholic  no  j 
less  than  by  Arian  hands,  to  the  great  inju^  i. 
of  Christian  morals  and  behaviour.    The  | 
endless  synods,  in  which  bishops  learned  to  , 
exchange  diplomatic  snbtlety  for  the  sim-  [ 
plicity  of  Chri^  were  likewise  felt  to  be  a 
great  evil  by  the  best  m&k  of  the  time;  for  i 
they  led  to  ne^^ect  of  the  proper  wcffk  of  the  , 
Church.     Since  the  Nicene  Council,"  writes , 
St.  Hilary,  "  we  have  done  nothing  but  write 
the  creed.    While  we  fight  about  words, 
inquire  about  novelties,  take  advantage  ' 
ambiguities,  fight  on  party  questions,  there  is 
scarce  a  man  who  belongs  to  Christ."  i 
Whatever  abatements  must  be  made  be-  \ 
cause  of  its  occasional  violence,  m  judging  'i 
of  the  conduct  of  Athanasiua  thrcHighout  | 
his  long  life  of  suffering   and  exile,  be  i| 
is  stiU  the  man  of  highest  mor^  digni^  <| 
to  be  seen  amid  the  crowd  of  Ixsho^  and  i 
statesmen  of  his  age;   While  others  failed  ia  || 
courage,  and  allowed  meaner  motives  to  in- 
fluence their  actions,  he  acted  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  good  of  the  Quurch  j  and  we  I 
may  almost  adopt  with  regard  to  hira  the 
panegyric  of  Hooker,  who,  after  describing  i 
the       of  some  former  champions  of  the 
Nicene  doctrine,  adds  the  memorable  word^  ' 
— "  Only  in  Athanasius  there  was  nothing 
observed,  tiuoughout  the  course  <^  that  i 
long  tragedy,  o^er  than  such  as  very  weU  ^ 
became  a  wise  man  to  do,  and  a  righteous  to  i 
suffer.   So  tkaX  this  was  the  plain  conditioii 
of  tboae  times,  the  whole  world  sgaiost  | 
Athanasius,  and  Athanasius  against  it }  halt 
a  hundred  years  spent  in  a  doubtful  tri^  j 
which  of  the  two  in  the  end  would  prevail, . 
the  side  which  had  all,  or  else  die  Pf^  >'| 
which  bad  iw  firiend  but  God  and  death;  || 
the  one  a  defender  of  innocenqyjhe  other  a  j 
finisher  of  all  his  troubles."  OOC^iP 
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Two  terrible  blows  fell  upon  Athanasius 
when  in  the  wilderness,  which  must  have 
ma.de  him  feel  his  loneliness  with  sharp 
anguish.  Hosius,  his  venerable  friend,  yielded 
to  the  cruel  persecutions  of  Constantius,  and 
signed  a  creed  in  whidi  the  Homoousicm 
was  condemned ;  and  Liberius,  Bishop  of 
Rome,  wearied  by  absence  from  his  see,  also 
abandoned  the  crbk  of  his  illustriota  fetlow- 
exile,  as  the  price  of  his  restorsition  to  Rome. 
"  I  do  not  defend  Athanasius,"  he  wrote.  "  I 
have  been  convinced  that  he  was  justly  con- 
demned." He  also,  like  Hosius,  signed  the 
creed  of  Siimium.  Athanasius  spoke  gently 
of  these  defections.  He  recognised  in  them 
signs  of  human  weakness,  not  of  enmity  to 
the  truth.  After  quoting  the  letter  of  re- 
monstrance which  Hosius  addressed  to 
Constantine,  he  W]»,  "Such  were  the  sen- 
timents, and  such  the  letter  of  the  Abraham- 
like old  man  Hotitts  <Holy),  truly  so 
called:  ...  but  diti  modem  Ahab,  this 
second  BebhuMt  of  our  times  used  such 
violence  tomnls  tfae  old  man,  and  confined 
him  so  stndtly,  that  at  lost,  broken  hf  suffer- 
ing, he  was  wou^  10  hold  communion  with 
Valens  and  Ursaaub,  though  he  would  not 
subscribe  against  Aflianasius."  These  are 
generous  word*,  when  we  remember  they 
were  spoken  of  on«  who  had  f<»sake&  him  in 
the  hour  of  need.  AJthoogh  obnost  alone  : 
now,  as  regarded  high  earthly  support,  the 
brave  bishop  Kmi^aed  firm.  "Our  Saviour 
also  was  left  alone,"  he  said,  "  In  order  that 
we,  when  penMCQMd  and  left  alone  by  men, 
might  not  faint,  bat  set  our  hope  on  Him,  and 
not  betray  the  tntitt." 

On  the  dttth  of  Constaiitine  AthmuttSuB 
was  allowed  to  i«tm  to  Aktt&dria  by  Julian, 
who  was  dispoied  to  treat  all  Christian  parties 
with  contempmooi  toleration.  Soon  ater 
his  restoratm  We  flftd  him  presiding  over  a 
large  coundl  Of  bWiops  at  AMxandrift.  One 
of  the  queddoM  wluch  came  before  them  for 
decision  was  the  conduct  of  those  bishops 
who  had  joined  the  Arian  puny  during  the 
late  troubles.  Many  of  the  bishops  demanded 
their  immediate  deposition.  Athoaasibs 
wisely  advocated  a  less  extreme  pcAicy. 
Many  had  yielded  throngh  fear,  and  others 
had  consented  to  communion  with  the  Arians 
in  the  belief  that  the  articles  of  agreement 
implied  no  real  abandonment  of  the  doctrine 
of  Nicaea.  The  resolution  which  was  finally 
adopted  endeavoiured  to  distinguish  between 
two  classes  of  Arianizing  bishops.  Those 
who  had  communicated  with  the  Arians 
through  weakness  or  misunderstanding  were 
nprTnitt-#»H  tn  T^hirn  to  their  sees  on  the  con- 


dition of  signing  the  Nicene  formulary;  but 
those  who  had  publicly  defended  the  heresy, 
while  admitted  to  lay  communion,  were 
deprived  of  their  office  in  the  Church.  Other 
questions  regarding  the  divine  nature  were 
brought  before  the  Council  of  Alexandria,  in 
which  new  difficulties  had  been  found,  and 
from  which  it  was  feared  new  heresies  would 
arise.  The  ^irit  of  dictation  and  contro- 
versy once  aroused  is  hard  fo  lay ;  and  the 
Spint  of  later  Greek  sophistry  was  strong 
in  the  Eastern  Church.  As  he  got  older 
Athanasius  became  gentler  and  less  militant, 
more  able  to  understand  opponents  than 
formerly,  although  still  inflexible  against  what 
he  ju(^ed  to  be  deadly  error.  He  was 
banished  again  from  Alexandria  by  Julian, 
who  became  jealous  of  the  influence  possessed 
by  that  mean  "  little  fellow  and  meddling 
knave."  On  Julian's  death  he  appeared 
again  in  Alexandria,  but  in  367  he  was  sent 
into  banishment  by  the  Anan  Emperor 
'Valens.  From  this  his  fifth  and  last  exile 
he  was  soon  permitted  to  return.  He 
continued  to  perform  his  functions  as 
Bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  leader  of  the 
orthodox  section  of  the  Church,  until  his 
death  in  373.  He  was  Bishop  of  Alexandria 
for  forty-six  years.  Indeed  "a  great  and 
apostolic  soul,"  as  one  of  his  friends  called 
him,  who  by  his  folthful  watchfulness  over  it, 
and  his  loving  care  its  interests,  nobly 
earned  the  title  which  he  bears  of  a  father  of 
the  Church.  As  is  fidw  well  known,  the 
Creed  Quiamftte  Vuitt  which  used  to  be 
called  the  Creed  of  St  Athana^us,  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  him  ofe  Its  author.  It  contains 
his  doctrine,  howwer.  There  is  another 
llttH^^cal  formula  familuur  to  many,  which 
also  eontitins  a  m^oftalof  Athanasius  and 
the  Kicene  controversy.  When  the  minister 
pronounces  the  words,  "  Glory  be  to  the 
Fathra,  and  to  the  Son,  *id  to  the  Holy 
Ghost !  OS  it  was  in  the  begintAig,  is  now, 
and  ever  Khali  be,"  they  are  hot  always,  we 
feUf  listened  to  with  the  attsntlon  which  they 
deserve,  but  in  the  fourth  eentury  all  ears 
were  open  wheti  bishop  or  presbyter  rose 
to  pronounce  these  words ;  for  if  he  said  "  in 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,"  or  "  through 
the  Son  in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  or  if  the  woras 
"  as  it  was  in  the  beginnii^  "  were  omitted, 
then  were  the  people  sure  that  his  sym- 
pathies were  with  Uie  Ariuis  and  not  with 
Nicjea.  We  even  hear  of  some  bishops  who 
pronounced  the  words  in  a  voite  so  inaudible 
that  none  could  tell  whether  they  were 
Catholics  ot  Aiians. 
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SABBATH  REST. 


•yHE  Sabbath  is  a  type  of  Heaven's  own  Bwcetness, 

A  hallowed  foretaste  of  its  life  and  light, 
A  day  of  rest,  foreshadowing  the  completeness 
Of  days  which  know  no  night. 

Six  days  of  weariness  and  toil,  sccceeded 
By  the  calm  quietude  of  Sabbath  rest, 

Train  us  to  welcome  what  we  so  much  needed, 
And  make  it  doubly  blest. 


Here  our  best  joys  and  fairest  fiowers  are  mortal ; 

We  can  but  rest  in  peace  one  day  in  seven ; 
Sut  yonder,  soon  as  we  pass  Death's  dread  portal. 

Eternal  rest  is  given  ! 

The  Sabbath  here,  in  high  commnnioo  blending 
With  Christ,  and  all  the  heaven-bound  pilgrim  bain. 

Is  more  than  blessed,  bat  soon  it  has  its  ending, 
And  earth  is  earth  again. 


But  yonder,  in  the  land  of  milk  and  honey, 
Where  Jordan  flows,  the  rest  is  evermore — 

One  everlasting  Sabbath,  bright  and  sunny. 
Shines  on  that  blissful  shore  I 

All  is  immortal  there ;  joys  never  wither, 
And  days  no  longer  shadow  into  night : 

With  steady  pace  our  feet  are  travelling  thither 
To  gain  that  land  of  light. 


O  happy  Sabbath !  when  the  Church  shall  gather, 
Escaped  for  ever  from  Earth's  wearying  strife, 

Like  children  round  the  table  of  their  f^er. 
To  live  the  deathless  life ; 

And  join  the  rapturous  song  of  adoration 
With  all  who  fought  the  fadeless  crown  to  win. 

O  endless  Sabbath  I   Chorus  of  Salvation  I 
When  will  thy  joys  begin  ? 

B. 
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III. — ^ISAIAH. 


THE  section  xiii. — xxvii.  has  been  much 
assailed  by  certain  critics  chiefly  on  the 
ground  that  it  contains  references  to  events 
which  occuired  posterior  to  the  time  of  Isaiah. 
After  the  remarks  already  made  on  this 
method  of  criticism,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
examine  in  detail  the  passages  agmnst  whidi 
this  objection  is  urged;  resting  as  it  does  on 
what  has  been  justly  described  as  "  an  anti- 
scriptural  representation  of  the  character  of 
biblical  prophecy"  (Keil,  I  p.  396).  It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  notice  the  objections 
which  on  other  grounds  have  been  advanced 
against  parts  of  this  section.  Ch.  xiv.  2 : 
Here  it  is  said  that  the  Jews  are  to  make 
the  heathen  who  shall  unite  themselves  to 
them  their  servants,  which,  it  is  alleged,  is 
incompatible  with  the  representation  of 
Isaiah  in  chap.  ii.  But  admitting  the  differ- 
ence, there  is  no  discordance  between  the 
passages,  such  as  to  necessitate  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  proceed  from  different  authors; 
on  the  contrary,  both  passages  are  in  harmony 
so  far  as  the  union  of  the  heathen  to  Israd 
is  concerned;  and  the  difference  between 
them  arises  merely  from  the  differoit  point 
of  view  which  the  prophet  assumes  in  each ; 
in  the  former  he  looks  at  Zion  as  the  centre 
of  blessing,  receiving  the  heathen  to  share  in 
that  blessing ;  in  the  latter  he  looks  at  Israel 
as  exposed  to  oppression  from  the  heathen, 
but  finding  ere  long  that  the  oppressor  comes 
humbly  soliciting  a  share  in  her  privileges, 
and  unlling  to  be  her  servant  in  order  to 
enjoy  these.  That  the  subjection  of  the 
heaven  to  Israel  is  not  foreign  to  the  circle 
of  Isaiah's  representations  is  evident  from 
xi.  14;  xUx.  33;  Ix.  10— 14;  Ixi.  5,  6. 

Ch.  xui.  4,  5 :  Here  Jeho^,  it  is  said, 
is  represented  as  mustering  a  foreign  host 
and  leading  them,  whereas  in  v.  36,  and 
vii.  18,  He  is  represented  as  alluring  them. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  to  "hiss," 
in  these  passages,  denotes  to  "  allure it 
more  probably  means  to  summon ;  and  at 
any  rate,  as  a  general  may  muster  hosts  by 
alluring  them  to  his  standard,  there  is  no 
such  flagrant  discrepancy  between  the  two 
representations  as  to  necessitate  our  sup- 
posing they  itiay  not  have  been  made  by  the 
same  author  in  respect  of  the  same  object  or 
act  The  prophecy  against  Moab,  xv.  i — 
xvi.  xa,has  been  pronounced  the  productum  of 


some  ancient  prophet,  which  Isaiah  adopted, 
and  to  which  he  added  as  an  epilogue  verses 
13  and  14  of  chap.  xvi.  But  the  onlyreason 
assigned  for  this  is,  that  in  the  language  of 
the  prophecy  there  is  somewhat  of  an  antique 
tinge  which  does  not  appear  in  the  epilogue, 
a  circumstance  which,  so  far  as  it  is  real,  is 
sufliciently  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
prophet  here  goes  back  to  the  prophecies  in 
the  Pentateuch  against  Moab,  and  in  doing 
so  catches  somewhat  of  the  style  in  whi(£ 
they  are  there  enunciated.  The  epilogue 
does  not  in  the  least  intimate  that  what 
precedes  is  a  citation  from  an  earlier  pro- 
phet; it  only  says  that  what  the  prophet 
here  announces  was  no  new  thing,  but  had 
been  announced  before  and  of  old ;  and  in 
itself  it  is  very  improbable,  and  wholly  un- 
exampled, that  such  a  lengthened  citation 
should  be  introduced  without  anything  of  the 
prophet's  own  being  incorporated  with  it  It 
may  be  added,  that  the  dramatic  character  of 
the  passage  in  which  different  speakers  are 
introduced,  as  well  as  the  accumulation  of 
names  of  places  found  in  are  quite  in 
accordance  with  Isdah's  manner  <^  represen- 
tation; comp.ii.i — 10,  13 — 3i;viii.  5 — 22; 
ix,  I — 7;  x,  24 — 34.  The  long  prophecy 
in  ch.  xxiv. — xxvii.  has  been  often  assailed ; 
but  the  disagreement  of  its  assailants  among 
themselves  as  to  the  contents  and  reference 
of  the  prophecy  indicates  that  the  reasons 
assigned  for  rejecting  it  are  neither  very 
clear  nor  very  cogent.  Such  as  they 
are,  they  may  be  easily  reftited.  It  is  said, 
for  instance,  that  notions  borrowed  from 
Persian  sources  are  found  in  this  section, 
as  in  xxiv.  21,  where  "the  host  of  the  high 
ones  on  high  "  (literally  "  the  host  of  the  high 
place  in  the  high  place  ")  is  allc^ied  to  refer 
to  evil  spirits  who  are  to  be  punished  along 
with  the  kings  of  the  earth;  and  in  xxvl  14 
— 19,  where  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead.  But  supposing  the 
exegesis  here  to  be  correct,  what  proof  is 
there  that  these  notions  were  borrowed  from 
Parsism  ?  Among  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster 
there  is  some  allusion  to  the  punishment  of 
evil  spirits,  as  for  instance  in  the  precipitation 
of  the  comet  Gurzsher ;  and  this  is  adduced  as 
authorising  the  conclusion  that  the  allusion  in 
xxiv.  21  is  to  a  similar  punishm^t^nflicted  i 
on  evil  spirits.  This  is  m^iiui  fi$tkgdDl@l^  LC 
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may  not  Isaiah  and  the  Jews  of  his  day  have 
known  about  evil  spirits  and  their  punish- 
ment as  well  as  Zwoaster?  Is  it  even  in- 
credible that  the  doctrine  may  have  been 
familiar  to  the  Jews,  and  percolated  from 
them  through  different  channels  to  the  Per- 
sians ?  Or  must  it  be  held  that  all  allusions 
to  any  particular  doctrine  must  spring  forth 
simultaneously,  so  that  a  Hebrew  writing 
containing  saidx  an  allusion  must  be  denied 
on  that  account  an  eaiHer  date  than  a  Persian 
witting  in  which  a  similar  allusion  is  made  ? 
But,  be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
passage  to  fix  its  meaning  to  evil  spirits.  The 
host  of  the  high  place  does  not  necessarily 
mean  the  angelic  host  •  it  may  denote  only 
the  great  ones  of  the  world.  Nor  does  tbe 
contrast  of  the  high  place  in  which  this  host 
is  with  the  earth  in  which  are  the  kings, 
determine  the  Former  to  mean  heaven;  for 
the  term  is  used  with  great  laxity  of  applica- 
tion, sometimes  indeed  to  heaven,  as  in 
verse  i8  (EngUsh Version  "above"), but  also 
frequently  to  earthly  objects,  as  in  verse  4, 
"haughty  people,"  liter^y  "  people  of  the 
high  place;"  comp.  also  xxii.  16 ;  xxxvii.  34, 
&c.  As  respects  xxvi.  19,  it  is  a  mere  as- 
sumption &at  it  contains  a  reference  to  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead ;  more  probably  the 
reference  is  to  a  restoration  of  the  people, 
which  shall  be  as  life  from  the  dead;  and 
even  if  a  bodily  resurrection  is  here  supposed, 
there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  the  belief 
in  this  was  derived  to  the  Jews  from  the 
Persians,  or  any  reason  why  we  should  not 
accept  this  as  a  proof  that  the  doctrine  in 
(question  was  known  to  the  Jews  in  Isaiah's 
time. 

A  general  objection  is  uiged  against  this 
section  on  the  ground  that  there  breathes 
through  it  a  spirit  of  bitter  vindictiveness 
alien  from  the  spirit  of  Isaiah,  and  wholly 
unworthy  of  him.  This  may  he  safely  left  to 
the  judgn^t  of  the  unbiassed  reader,  who 
will  search  in  vain  for  any  traces  of  that  evil 
spirit  which,  it  is  alleged,  pervades  this  sec- 
tion. The  prophet,  it  is  true,  denounces 
judgments  from  God  upon  the  enemies  of 
Israel ;  but  a  prophet  who  is  commissioned 
by  God  to  lay  a  "burden"  of  judgment  on 
the  wicked,  is  no  more  to  be  accused  o^^ 
"  vindictiveness "  than  is  a  judge  who  pro- 
nounces sentence  on  a  criminal.  An  objec- 
tion of  a  similar  kind  has  been  advanced 
against  the  genuineness  of  chapters  xxxiv.  and 
XXXV,,  in  which  it  is  alleged  a  burning  hatred 
of  Edom  is  displayed,  ^together  alien  from 
the  spirit  of  Isaiah.  But  throughout  these 
chapters  it  is  not  Edom  as  a  nation  that  is 


the  object  of  denunciation,  but  Edom  as  the 

emblem  of  the  enemies  of  God  and  his 
Church ;  nor  is  the  spirit  that  breathes 
throi^gh  them  that  of  hatred,  it  is  rather  that 
of  stem  censure  and  denunciation  of  evil  on 
the  port  of  one  zealous  for  goodness  and 
truth,  and  for  the  honour  of  God  against  his 
enemies. 

Section  xl. — ^Ixvi.  contains  a  lengthened  . 
series  of  prophetic  utterances  which  form  one  ■' 
«and  whole,  and  are  generally  admitted  to 
be  the  product  of  one  author.    If  that  author 
was  not  the  prophet  Isaiah,  but,  as  has  been  - 
alleged,  some  unknown  author  who  lived  I 
during  or  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  it  is  I 
inconceivable  how  tiiis  series  of  discourses  | 
should  have  been  inserted  in  the  book  whidi  j 
bears  his  name.    The  suppositions  which 
have  been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  over  this  difficulty  only  show  how  ' 
insuperable  it  really  is.   TTius  one  critic  sug- 
gests that  there  was  a  second  Isaiah,  a  son  of .: 
a  second  Amoz,  who  was  one  of  the  exiles,  and  | 
that  from  identity  of  name  his  prophecies  came 
to  be  assi^ed  to  the  older  Isaiah ;  which  is  a  1 
mere  imagination.   Another  finds  in  the  close 
resemblance  in  respect  of  sjdrit  and  maimer 
between  Oiese  so-called  later  utterances  and  ji 
those  of  the  genuine  Is^ah  the  reason  why  1, 
they  were  appended  to  his  book  ;  which  is  to  | 
bring  against  the  genuineness  of  this  section 
one  of  the  most  decided  evidences  in  its 
favour.  Such  men  as  Eichhom  and  Gesenius , 
do  not  scruple  to  call  chance  to  their  aid  in  1 
this  matter,  and  propose  to  account  for  the  | 
fact  in  question  by  supposing  that  at  the  end  | 
of  the  roll  on  which  tue  genuine  utterances  [ 
of  Isaiah  were  written,  there  happened  to  be  , 
a  laige  blank  space,  which  some  one  filled  up  j 
by  appending  these  later  chapters.  V/bert 
nothing  better  than  such  idle  conjectures  can  li 
be  offered,  there  are  few,  we  believe,  who  via 
accept  the  hypothesis  they  are  adduced  to  1 
support.   The  place  these  chapters  occupy  in  | 
the  canon  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the 
supposition  that,  if  not  inserted  there  by  the  j 
prophet  himself,  they  were  inserted  by  those  > 
who  knew  them  to  be  his.    No  Jew  v.-om  j 
have  presumed  to  assign  to  so  eminent  and 
famous  a  prophet  the  utterances  of  some  an- 1 
known  writer  of  a  later  age.    It  is  W  ! 
observed  also  that  in  the  New  Testament  j 
these  prophecies  are  invariably  cited  as  those  | 
of  the  prophet  Isaiah  (comp.  Matt,  iii-  3,! 
yniifji  xii.j&;  John  sdi.  38  ;^Acts  viii.  28 
Bx}m.  X.  16,  &c). 

The  main  argument  urged  for  the  ht^ 
origin  of  these  chapters  is  that  in  them  the 
Babylonish  captiviQr  is  r^^erred^  ^t^^ 
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fiiture  event  wbich  the  ^»opbet  predicts,  but 
as  an  accomplished  fact,  in  die  midst  of  which 
the  prophet. lives,  and  bom  which  as  a  ocnbre 
his  premctaans  ndt^  This  is  imdombtedly 
ttecase;  the  prophet  does  not  in  thesediap- 
ten  amounoc  ionnallj  the  captivity  as  an 
event  yet  in  .the  fiiture,  he  had  aheacfy  done 
tluB  in  di.  ziiacix.6, 7 ;  and  haring  done  this,  he 
assumes  it  as  a  fict,  aad  makes  it  the  nucleus 
around  iriiich  the  descriptions  and  predictions 
in  the  iatej  parts  of  hss  writings  are  gathered. 
Bat  irhy  should  this  cast  any  doubt  on  the 
genuineness  of  later  part?  If  the  pro- 
fbct  had  a  dear  insight  into  the  near  future 
80  as  to  behold  in  vision  the  cajptivitf^  of  his 
people,  irliat  was  to  hinder  his  taking  his 
stand  «n  what  he  thus  foresaw,  and  fxoax  it 
discounicg  of  that  fiu-distsftt  future  he  was 
aleo  povileged  to  aee.?  It  is  surety  frivt^ous 
to  contend  diat  irtulst  an  unknovn  prophet 
of  the  exile  might  ntter  all  these  s[^did 
predictions  in  tiie  Tery  style  and  manner  of 
laaiah,  it  is  Bot  to  be  supposed  that  Isaiah 
hinndf  uttered  them  simply  because  a  stand- 
point, whence  the  author  apeaks,  is  assumed 
in  a  state  of  things  realised  subs«;[aent  to  the 
tbne  of  Isaiah,  bat  whidi  he  dearly  foresaw 
and  predicted. 

Besides  the  dose  resemblance  in  style  and 
sentiiaeat  between  dus  section  and  the  ao- 
ksKmtedged  writings  of  laaiah,  a  proof  of  ita 
gauuDeBeis  is  foirad  in  the  lecnneaee  of 
certain  phcases  and  words,  some  of  whidi  are 
peculiar  to  Isaiah,  and  others  are  used  in 
special  applications,  or  so  often  by  him 
as  to  give  a  character  to  his  writing.  Such 
aie  the  phrase.  "  The  Italy  One  of  Israel," 
which  occuis  fourteen  times  in  these  chap- 
ters ;  the  pbiBse  "  The  mighty  one  of  Jacob 
or  Israel"  (i.  24;  xlia.  26;  Ix.  16);  the 
pfaacBse  "high  and  lofty"  or  "lifted  up,"  as 
applied  to  God  (vi  i ;  Ivil  15) ;  the  phrase 
"akroan^  of  waters"  or  "water  courses" 
(pacoUar  to.  Isaiah,  van.  as  3  xliv.  4);  the 
void  nndered  "o&inwg"  or  "that  irinch 
Cometh  forth  of  it"  (a^«?MS,  tseWa^im, 
peculiar  to  Job  and  Isaiah,  itxii.  34 ;  xxxiv.  1 ; 
xln.  5 ;  xliv.  3 ;  xlviil  19 ;  bri.  9 ;  Ixv.  23) , 

the  term  rendered  "  root "  (^^"^  as  applied 

to  the  Messiah  (xi.  10  ;  liii.  2),  &c 

A  convincing  pro^  that  this  section  was 
not  produced  by  a  prophet  of  the  captivity  is 
furnished  by  the  use  made  of  it  by  prophets 
who  lived  and  wrote  before  the  captivity. 
Jeremiah  was  evidently  familiar  with  it,  for 
in  his  description  of  the  idols  of  the  hea- 
then in  the  tenth  chapter  of  his  prophecies  he 
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Isa.  xtiv.  9  &  Compare  also  Jer.  xii.  9  with 
Isa.  IvL  9 ;  Jer.  xxv.  31,  33  wkh  Isa.  bcvi  16 ; 
Jer.  1.  8  widx  Isa.  xlviii.  20 ;  Jer.  IL  48  with 
Isa.  xliv.  33,  where  words  and  phrases  are 
used  eridentiy  boirowed  by  Jeremiah  from 
Isaiah.  Tke  description  in  £s^el  xxxiv.  of 
the  shepherds  ol  IszaeH,  seems  an  expansion 
of  Isa.  xhri.  9  S.  The  prophet  Zephaniah  had 
evidently  Isa.  xlvii.  8  before  hhn  when  he 
wrote  ii.  15  of  his  piophecies,  for  he  borrows 
from  it  a  part  word  for  word ;  and  Habakkuk, 
in  depictuig  the  f(dly  of  idolatry  (iL  18  fif), 
follows  the  lead  of  Isa.  xliv.  9, 10,  and  xlvi.  2. 

Had  any  later  prophet  produced  these 
chapters,  it  is  incred&le  that  his  name  ^ould 
have  been  allowed  to  perish,  while  those  of 
other  postexitian  prophets,  Haggai,  Zechar 
dah,  and  Malacbi,  have  been  preseived.  It 
may  be  safdy  said  that  in  the  dosing  section 
of  this  book  we  have  the  masterfnece  of 
Hebrew  literature ;  and  that  this  should  have 
beea  so  little  thought  of  by  the  writer's  co- 
tempoiaries  that  they  did  not  so  much  as 
care  to  ascertain  or  to  hand  down  the  author's 
name,  is  a  suppositioa  which  it  is  impossible 
seriously  to  entertain.  The  style,  moreover, 
is  unque^ionably  that  Isaiah,  and  it  is  in 
a  liJtecary  point  of  view  fax  moce  credible  that 
it  should  have  been  written  by  Isaiah  hunself 
than  that  a  nameless  writer  of  a  later  age 
should  have  so  sucoessfiilly  imitated  his  style 
both  of  sentiment  and  c^prasioo. 

But  tht  unity  and  gotuineness  of  the  en- 
tire book  is  most  stnkii^y  shown  by  the 
current  of  Messianic  prediction  which  flows 
through  it.  Banning  with  that  which  was 
the  great  sign  and  assurance  to  larad  of  the 
divine  protection  and  blessing,  the  promise 
of  the  viigin-bom,  the  Immanuel,  whose 
Urth  the  rapt  proph^  sees  in  vision  as 
already  taking  place — 

"  Lo,  Uw  Tliiln  li  nfth  cblld  Kid  is  bauinr  a,  aoa, 
Aad  aba  eauBlb  Ua  naaw  hmanMwl "  (m.  14)*— 

the  prophet  goes  on  (ix.  i — 7)  to  announce 
the  glad  tidings  of  one  who  shall  disperse  the 
darkness  that  had  settled  down  on  Israel  and 
on  the  world ;  of  one  who,  uniting  in  his  own 
person  Deity  and  humanity,  and  bearing  on 
his  shoulder  the  government  of  the  universe, 
should  appear  to  establish  for  ever  the  throne 
of  David : — 

"  Unto  ai  A  child  U  bom,  unto  ns  a  man  ia  given ; 
And  the  gavemmont  shall  be  upon  IiU  shoulder ; 
And  his  ium«  slull  be  csllod  WonderM,  Counaellar, 
Mighty  God,  Father  of  Etenity,  PiincD  of  Peace. 
Of  the  increase  of  hi*  goTemment  ud  peace  there  shall  be 
no  end 

Upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  npoB  his  kingdom. 

To  order  it  and  to  establish  it. 

With  jadgment  and  with  jnstice,  ^ 

From  liencefortli  and  for  ever.  |      i  -\  /-  > 
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Further  on  this  same  Person  appears 
(ii.  I  ff.)  as  the  twig  from  the  stem  of  Jesse, 
and  the  green  shoot  springing  from  his  roots, 
on  whom  the  Spirit  of  the  Lnd  should  rest  in 
fullest  measure,  who  should  bring  in  an  era 
of  righteousness,  truth,  and  peace,  to  whom 
the  Gentiles  should  seek,  and  whose  place  of 
rest  should  be  glorious.  The  future  felicity 
and  glory  of  the  Church  in  c<Hinection  with 
his  advent  are  described  in  bursts  of  poetry 
that  seem  to  well  forth,  like  streams  in  the 
desert,  from  amid  the  threatenings  of  judg- 
ment which  the  prophet  was  commanded  to 
utter  against  the  sinful  nations.  And  at 
length  the  field  is,  as  it  were,  cleared,  the 
desert  is  passed,  and  the  prophet,  in  the  full 
fervour  aad  glow  of  inspired  vision,  expa- 
tiates in  the  concluding  section  on  the  lustre 
and  blessedness  of  the  Messiah's  reign.  That 
this  grand  series  of  predictions,  begun  by  a 
well-known  prophet,  should  have  to  receive 
its  completion  from  another  whose  name  has 
perished — that  the  harp  should  drop  from 
Isaiah's  hand  ere  his  song  was  half  &iished, 
and  be  caught  up  ages  after  by  some  un- 
known pioi^^  who,  in  the  same  style,  and 
with  equal  power  and  beauty,  continued  the 
strain  to  its  fitting  close — is  a  supposition  so 
strai^  and  unnatural  as  to  be  simply  in- 
credible. 

It  only  remains  to  offer  a  few  observations 
on  the  s^Ie  of  Isaiah,  the  features  which 

run  through  the  book.  On  this  point, 
happily,  critics  of  all  schools  are  at  one. 
"  Isaiah,"  says  Lowth,  "  so  abounds  in  excel- 
lencies, that  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  con- 
ceived more  perfect  He  is  at  once  elegant 
and  sublime,  adorned  and  grave,  marvellous 
for  richness  and  copiousness  no  less  than  for 
force  and  weight  In  his  thoughts  there  is 
incredible  elevation,  majes^,  divinity ;  in  his 
images  the  utmost  proprie^,  dignity,  beauty, 
exuberance,  and  dioicest  variety;  in  his  dic- 
tion,>  singular  elegance,  and  on  subjects  so 
obscure,  wondrous  perspicuity  and  clearness. 
...  He  excels  in  the  just  disposition  of  parts, 
and  the  easy  connection  and  order  of  things ; 
though  account  must  always  be  here  taken  of 
the  prophetic  impulse  which  hurries  precipi- 
tately from  the  near  to  the  remote,  from 
things  human  to  things  divine."  *  "  Isaiah," 
says  Umbreit,  "is  the  greatest  prophet  in 
beauty  of  discourse.  Of  him  the  word  of 
the  Apostle  holds  in  a  special  sense,  'The 
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Spirit  of  the  prophet  is  su^ect  to  the  pro- 
phet' (x  Cor.  XIV.  33).  What  perfection  of 
form,  and  yet  what  internal  richness !  Potent 
as  is  the  fire  that  impels  him,  daring  as  is 
the  seraphic  fiight  of  his  hallowed  wio^ 
phantasy,  the  ardour  is  cooled  to  a  refreshiDg 
brightness  in  the  diction,  and  the  most  vivid 
emotion  is  celestially  bridled.  All  the  glory 
of  poetry,  as  it  shines  in  the  heavens  and 
blooms  on  earth,  the  prophet  has  made  sub- 
servient to  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  imagery 
which  he  borrows  firom  the  realm  of  nature 
in  freshest  impress  is  not  recondite,  and  yet 
it  is  select;  the  comparisons  he  uses  art 
ever  appropriate  and  well  carried  out  He 
speaks  in  high,  conscious  native  majesty  as 
a  rightful  king  from  his  throne,  but,  notwiUi- 
standing  this  stateliness,  his  expresaon  is 
penetrated  by  the  wannest  love,  and  he  pos- 
sesses the  most  popular  endowment  and  art 
to  make  the  most  penetrating  and  impressive 
instruction  pass  by  the  ingenious  play  and 
symphony  of  words  through  the  ear  into  the 
heart.  The  verbal  investiture  of  his  discourse 
is  rich,  noble,  and  pure ;  he  is  brief,  com-  : 
pressed,  concise,  yet  is  the  whole  ever,  even 
in  places  where  the  conjunction  of  the  clauses 
seems  somewhat  harsh,  vitalised  by  tiie  Iveath 
of  graccfuhiess."  *  "  One  cannot,"  says  ^ 
Ewald,  "asoibe  to  Isaiah  as  to  otiier  jho- 
phets  a  spedal  peculiarity  and  SaTOurite  colour 
of  rqn^sentation.  He  is  not  die  specially 
lyrical,  or  the  specially  elegiac,  or  the  sp^ 
cially  rhetorical  and  hortative  prophet,  as 
might  be  said  of  Joel,  Hosea,  or  Micab, 
with  whom  a  speciid  hue  prevails ;  but  with 
him,  just  as  the  subject  requires,  eveiy  kind 
of  discourse  and  every  change  of  representa-  I 
tion  is  easily  at  command ;  and  in  this  we  I 
find  the  basis  of  his  greatness,  as  well  as  bis 
pre-eminent  excellence  in  generaL  His  grand 
peculiarity  is  the  high  majestic  repose  of  his 
discourse,  pmxeding  from  the  fiill  and  firm 
domination  of  the  subject  ...  His  de- 
course  varies  into  every  hue ;  it  is  tendo'uid 
stem,  didactic  and  minatory,  mournful  and 
exulting  in  divine  joy,  scornful  -and  earnest, 
but  ever  returning  at  the  right  moment  to  its 
original  elevation  and  repose,  and  never 
wholly  losing  its  ground-tone  of  divine  earnest- 
ness." t 

W.  UNDSAY-ALBXANDER. 


•  Alt.  "  Jeujah,"  in  HomVa  RMl-Em^ofiedk,  id-  ^ 
'■^%opIieteB  dea  A.  B.,  vol.  i.,  p.  179,  aac.  tA. 
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WE  had  a  commission  to  procure  some 
"  fromage  de  Brie  "  for  a  French  friend, 
and,  in  our  desire  to  execute  it,  wandered 
from  foreign  warehouse  to  warehouse,  through 
Piccadilly,  Regent  Street,  Jennyn  Street,  and 
Bond  Street  But  we  were  sent,  shuttlecock- 
wise,  from  one  to  another  in  vain.  We  were 
told  at  last  that  if  it  was  to  be  procured  in 
London,  we  should  find  it  in  a  certain  shop  in 
Soha  After  threading  a  labyrinth  of  streets 
debouching  from  Soho  Square,  we  found  the 
shop  indicated.  We  were  at  once  addressed 
in  French,  and  soon  discovered  that  all  the 
assistants  were  foreigners,  who,  if  they  spoke 
English  at  all,  spoke  it  imperfectly.  "  From- 
age de  Brie  was  not  in  season,"  they  said ; 
"we  must  return  in  the  spring."  Leaving 
this  shop,  we  passed  others  with  curiously- 
shaped  dieeses  in  the  window,  and  entering 
one  after  another,  made  our  inquiries.  The 
mmates  of  all  were  French.  "  But  we  have 
no  frcnnage  de  Brie  at  p-esent.  We  have 
Rochefort^Gruy^e,  Bondon8,Fanii»aii.  See  1 
what  cheese  I  But  the  fromage  de  Brie  is  not 
in  season,  and  has  the  odour  too  strong  for 
the  English,"  was  what  we  heard  on  all  sides. 
We  had  been  told  of  the  French  in  Soho,  but 
had  not  imagined  them  so  universal. 

Persevering  in  our  search,  however,  we 
found  that  we  were  in  a  French  colony,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  quite  ready  to  talk. 
They  told  us  that  it  had  l^en  thronged  dur- 
ing the  war;  but  that  numbers  bad  now 
ei&er  returned  to  France  or  emigrated  else- 
where. Neither  war  nor  peace  seemed  to 
have  dei)re8sed  the  Gallic  spirit^  for  an  ani- 
mated discussion  went  on  in  one  shop,  a 
quarrel  in  another,  during  our  brief  stay.  But 
we  did  not  procure  our  fromage  de  Brie  then, 
thoi^h  we  got  it  later  in  the  year. 

Having  heard  of  a  certain  mission  to 
foreigners  in  Soho,  we  indemnified  ourselves 
for  loss  of  time  by  losing  more  in  a  search 
for  it.  A  black-eyed  young  woman  who  was 
briskly  nursing  a  baby  on  a  shabby  door-step, 
spoke  to  us  in  French.  "A  Maison  des 
Etrangers  I  I  have  never  heard  of  it.  Droll 
that,  and  I  French.  But  this  gentleman  may 
know."  "This  gentleman "  was  also  FVench, 
and  looked  poor  enou^  "  But  madame  will 
find  the  M^son  des  Etrangers  at  59,  Greek 
Street,"  he  said  politd^,  shomng  us  the  first 
turning.  We  had  to  inquire  our  way  more 
than  once  before  we  reached  59,  Greek  Street, 
and  it  chanced  to  be  each  time  of  a  foreigner. 
Indeed  we  heard  little  but  French  as  we  fol- 
lowed our  quest 


We  found  a  high,  antiquated  house,  that 
must  once  have  been  of  importance,  but 
nothing  indicative  of  a  mission.  We  went, 
however,  tiirough  an  open  door  on  the  lef^ 
into  a  long  passage  terminating  in  a  Imuid, 
old-fashioned  slurcase.  Ascending  storey 
after  storqr,  we  came  upon  strange  quarters. 
A  Roman  Catholic  inlant-scbool — a  Venetian 
glass  engraver — an  o^fan-^nakn's  apartment — 
and,  finally,  an  emmnous  laundry  at  the  top 
of  die  house.  Here,  amid  fiimes  of  soap- 
,  scented  air,  were  dozens  of  women,  washing 
and  ironing,  as  we  were  afterwards  informed, 
the  shirts  made  by  a  large  City  firm.  ! 

But  where  was  the  Maison  des  Etrangers  ? 
"  At  the  bottom  of  the  house  on  the  first 
floor,"  said  one  of  the  women  in  our  brief, 
unpolished  vernacular.  She  at  least  was  not 
French,  for  she  was  not  polite.  Down  the 
broad  staircase  again,  and  out  into  the  street 
Examining  the  C^t  floor,  we  saw  on  the  left 
of  the  passage,  what  is  called  a  "  Boaidman's 
Society,"  whidi  means  that  here  living 
"sandwiches"  are  let  out  These  are  the 
men  who  walk  the  gutters  bearing  the  large 
placards  on  back  and  breast,  wtuch  adver- 
tise the  public  amusements.  This  was  cer- 
tainly no  "  House  for  Foreigners."  Glanc- 
ing to  the  right,  we  saw  a  modest  sheet  of 
paper  above  a  shop-door,  which  informed  us 
that  foreigners  were  welcome  withm.  The 
door  looked  shabby,  the  window  dark,  the  | 
bell  rickety.  We  rang,  nevertheless,  and 
were  informed  that  Mr.  Brown,  the  missionary 
to  foreigners,  had  left.  It  was,  indeed,  wax- 
ing late.  We  ascertained  the  days  and  porods 
of  genoal  reception,  and  Idt  also. 

We  returned  the  following  Monday  at  half- 
past  two,  and  were  admitted  to  a  smiall,  dark 
room,  where  some  thirty  or  forty  women 
were  seated  on  benches.  At  the  top  of  the 
room  was  a  slightly  raised  platform,  where 
were  a  table  and  sniall  harmonium,  at  which 
two  ladies  presided.  One  was  engaged  in 
readmg,  and  explaining  in  French  with  much 
simpUaty,  a  ct^pter  of  the  New  Testament. 
When  tms  was  completed,  she  turned  to  the 
harmonium,  and  began  a  French  cantique,  in 
which  all  joined,  each  individual  having  a 
hymn-book  in  her  hand.  It  was  curious  to 
Mi^tch  die  earnest  &ces  and  Hsten  to  the 
unmistaludsly  French  voices,  and  then  learn 
that  this  was  "  a  Mothers'  Meeting,"  or  "  R^ 
union  de  Dames,"  as  Mr.  Brown  had  named 
it.  We  afterwanls  found  that  many,  if  not 
all,  the  women  had  brought  work  with  them. 
The  simple  service  lasted  about  an  hour,'  p 
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when  a  respectidile  Ffcndiwoman — a  esuits- 
Hh'f,  yvho  had  been  many  years  in  London 
— appeared  from  a  tiny  apartment  within, 
bearing  a  tray  filled  with  cups  of  coffee  and 
plates  of  bread  and  butter.  TTien  conversa- 
tion began,  and  Mr.  Brown  and  the  two 
ladies  mingled  with  the  little  throng,  listening 
to  their  stories.  We  were  also  permitted  to 
make  inquiries,  Ae  replies  to  which,  thot^fa 
dieerftilly  given,  spokeof  poverty  and  suflfering. 
There  were  a  few  Italians  and  one  or  two  Ger- 
mans present  Most  of  them  were  Roman 
Catholics. 

After  they  had  dispersed,  we  gathered 
some  particidars. 

The  mission  was  b^mi  in  October,  1870, 
when  Mr.  Brown,  seeing  the  miseries  of  the 
refugees  of  the  war,  collected  fonds  to  open 
the  dark  room  we  saw,  in  order  to  give  occa- 
sional warmth  and  food  to  the  exiles  wander- 
ing the  streets  of  London,  homriess  and 
starving.  His  first  idea  was  a  "  th^  to  the 
women.  They  came  gladly,  but  all  their 
politeness  could  not  make  them  drink  our 
national  beverage.  They  stnred,  laughed, 
tried,  and  finally  declared  they  considered  it 
a  tisane,  which  tfaey  had  occasionaBf  taken 
at  ni^t  for  a  ccdd.  The  tea  was  a  decided 
failure ;  so  was  the  cake  which  accompanied 
it;  for  this  they  called  the  plum-pudding 
peculiar  to  the  English,  and  scarcely  suitable 
to  their  more  elastic  temperaments.  Coffee 
and  tartmes  were  afterwards  substituted,  with 
success;  and  the  good  humootr,  patience,  and, 
gratitude  of  the  recipients  were  inexhaustible. 

To  59,  Greek  Street,  Soho,  foreigners  came 
henceforth,  not  only  for  warmth  and  coflce, 
but  to  hear  and  discuss  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
There  are  Itafian  services  every  Sunday  and 
Thursday,  French  every  Sunday  and  Monday, 
a  Bible  class,  and  what  we  may  jdmoat  call  a. 
debating  society,  or  conference,  when  men  of 
every  shade  of  infidelity  meet  with  Christians, 
to  argue  points  of  vital  inqiortancx.  Herethe 
brightness,  devemess,  and  ingrained  unbeKef 
of  the  Frenchman  appear  ;  but  the  friendly  dis- 
cussion, copies  of  Scripture,  tracts,  and  other 
means  used,  have,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
borne  fruit.  As  one  of  the  Reports  expresses 
it,  "  On  human  hearts  hardened  by  unbelief, 
choked  op  with  politics,  or  filled  by  die  stony 
cares  of  exile,  we  have  endeavoured  by  books, 
l>y  visits,  and  by  meetings,  to  sow  diemcorrup- 
tibleseed.  But  our  present  room  needs  expan- 
sion. On  special  occasions  we  cannot  accom- 
modate the  people.  And  especially  would  a 
rendezvous  bright  and  cheerfid  be  a  boon  to 
poor  foreigners,  who,  havingno  wor^  no  home, 
no  friends,  walk  abont  dreuy,  foggy  London." 


From  tiiis,  our  first  introduction  to  the 
Maison  des  Etrangers,  comes  an  invitation  to 
a  supper,  or  fgte.  This  is  generously 
provided  by  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Mocve  on  the 
28th  of  December,  1874;  and  the  foreigners 
in  any  sort  ccHinected  with  the  Maison  are 
bidden  by  ah  ekgant  gold-lettered  card, 
printed  in  French.  Snow  covers  the  streets, 
frost  sharpens  the  mr  as  we  wend  our  way, 
at  six  o'clock,  to  Tyler's  Coiut,  Regent  Street. 
We  have  some  difScnhy  in  frnding  for, 
akboi^h  th,e  locali^  sounds  world-known, 
^  court  is  poor  and  hidden  from  view  by 
the  great  dwdHngs  aronnd  it  We  reach  ttw 
dnn,  iH4ighted  enclosare,  however,  and  find 
the  site  of  the  lecture-room  where  the  SSte  is 
held.  Mounting  endless  flights  of  stairs,  we 
airire  at  a  large,  warm,  weH-ligbted  apst- 
ment,  filled  with  pe<^le  talknigr  vigotou^, 
and  seated  at  long  tables  laid  for  supper, 
4  /a  Russe,  apparetrtly,  fot  rolls  of  bread  and 
plates  of  oranges  alone  appear.  If  talk  be 
the  beat  digestive,  oer  foreign  fiiends  wiK 
not  suffer  from  dyspepsia.  Neither  would 
you  siqipose,  fr<(si  their  maaner  and  appear- 
ance, ttnt  fliey  sufin  from  poverty,  for  tfaey 
are  gay,  toKfmtrs  gem;  but  ae  a  kiM^  Bel- 
gian, who  is  wuting,  rem^k^  "'Duj  make 
d«  best  of  h."  The  IftHnes  of  00^  from  a 
fiiniace  mey  tend  to  rai9eCbdrs|Hr^  for  tfa^ 
are  undoolrtxdly  exhilarating.  The  tables  are 
supplied  with  coKe-pots,  weH-fiUed  Mgar- 
b^ns  and  mift-jugs,  and  good  services  of 
eardienware.  Two  of  them  are  appropriated 
to  Italians,  one  to  Spaniards,  ftit  rest  to  PiendL 

Grace  being  said,  &st  in  Frescb  and  then 
in  Italian,  steamng  1^  of  motton,  followed 
by  d^es  of  hancoCs  (beans)  make  their 
appearance.  There  are  nBKWFOHs  Ei^liifa 
ladies  and  gentlemen  to>  carve  and  wni^  and 
huppf  dwse  weH  conmsant  in  FFeacft^  Ux 
all  the  guests  are  ready  to  mingle  talk  with 
food.  Tfae  vkmdsdiaappear  in  no  time,  and 
plates  are  filled  and  replied,  fhtn  ia  no 
stmt.  Mtttton,  haricot^  cofiieej  bread,  cake, 
oranges,  are  abundant,  and  even  after  these. 
Mis.  Moore  concludes  die  meal  by  making 
the  toar  of  the  tables,  ft^owed  by  an  attend- 
ant bearing  tiays  of  rainee^ies.  She  pre- 
sents one  to  each  of  her  guests.  A  hundred 
and  eighty  mince-pies  I  This  is  makiag 
mince-meat  to  stxne  pmpoie'. 

We  dfficuss  diev  prf^perties with  ouraeigh- 
bours,  who  examine  them  with  seme  curiosity. 

"We  have  no  name  fcff  them  in  Fmnch^" 
remarks  onei 

Are  they  raiuns  ?"  oaks  anadier. 
Non;  point  de  ranins,"  v^Kes  a 

"Groseilles,"  we  suggesCigiti^ed  by 
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"Ma  foi,  oui.  Thejr  will  be  pStt^s  aux 
groscilles/'  concludes  a  fourth ;  while  Mr. 
Brown  not  inaptly  names  them  ^t6s  de 
Noel  {Chiistraas  pies). 

As  we  roam  from  table  to  table,  all  dedare 
they  have  made  an  excellent  repast  One 
old  man,  a  Fole^  with  floating  white  hair  and 
weU-buttoned  surtont,  kys  his  hands  play- 
fully across  his  chest,  and  says,  ^'  Ah !  mais 
je  n'en  puis  [Jm.*  Another  says,  it  is  the 
second  meal  he  has  had  during  the  four 
years  that  he  has  been  in  England.  The 
first  was  at  the  fSte  in  honour  of  the  ma- 
jority of  Prince  Napoleon.  This  man,  a 
teacher  of  languages  and  in  some  sort  a  gen- 
tleman, is  seventy  years  of  age,  and  never 
earns  more  than  seven  dullings  a  week, 
out  of  which  he  pays  three-and-sixpettce 
for  his  room.  Mr.  Biown  hopes,  by  the 
kindfy^  aid  of  friends,  to  furnish  a  room  for 
him,  free  of  charge,  when  he  w3I  Jive  com- 
fortably; for  the  FVench  manage  to  subsist 
well  on  seven  shillings  a  week,  because  they 
do  not  drink  intoxicating  liquors.  Here  is  a 
well-dressed,  gentlemanlifce-looking  man,  re- 
puted a  marquis,  who  came  to  the  Maisoa 
des  Etrangers  some  time  ^o  in  a  state  of 
starvation,  and,  bat  for  timely  aid,  must  have 
died  of  Trant.  He  was  recommended  to  the 
Hospice  St.  Bernard  in  Ham  Yard,  whm  be 
was  maintajned  until  beahh  returned  and 
suitabte  clothing  was  provided,  to  enable  Jam 
to  seek  employment. 

But  aB  are  not  so  fortunate.  Numbers  of 
the  poor  foreigners  here  present  exist  on  one 
meal  a  day,  suppKed  pr^>ably  by  the  Sisters 
of  Charily,  or  the  Soup  Kitchen.  How  or 
where  they  lodge,  none  can  tell ;  sometimes 
they  sleep  in  cabs,  sometimes  nowhere.  It 
is  strange  to  see  iJre  preponderance  of  men. 
In  our  sod^  gathierings  women  generally 
outnumber  them  ;  but  this  mission  has  laid 
hold  of  the  men.  Women  there  are,  never- 
theless, who  look  bright  and  respectable, 
though  one  to  whom  we  ^eak  says  her 
husband  has  been  long  without  work,  and 
she  has  taken  cokl  in  her  endeavours  to 
earn  a  livelihood  as  a  ^kmcMsseuse.  The 
Frenchwom^  of  Soho  are  repated  adraimbte' 
laundresses,  and  numbers  live  by  the  trade. 
This  one  has,  we  fear,  gained  our  natimal 
malady,  consumption,  during  her  two  years' 
residence  in  En^nd.  **  Ah  f  but  I  do  not 
iind  it  cold,  though  I  cough,"  she  says,  with 
characteristic <diecrfulne3s.  "I  have  the  good 
doctor,  who  is  curing  me;  but  I  have  kept 
the  house  so  long,  tiiat  I  must  come  here  to- 
night." One  of  her  neighbours,  formerly 
an  omnibus-conductor  in  Paris,  discusses  the 


difficulties  of  the  English  language.  "  It  is 
not  absolutely  the  tongue,  but  pronun- 
ciation," he  argues.  "  We  cannot  ^eafc  i^ 
and  so  we  all  flock  into  one  qoarter  iriMre 
we  understand  one  another.  Since  I  am  in 
London,  I  have  lost  what  I  leami  in  Puis. 
I  am  two  months  without  work."  People 
ask  why  they  omie  to  Ei^Jand ;  and  the 
inquiry  is  as  useless  as  the  one  made  of 
late,  "Why  do  the  Engli^  giiis  go  to  Paris?" 
Come  and  go  they  will,  in  a  sort  of  dim  hope  of 
improving  their  ccm^on,  and  we  dare  not 
let  them  starve.  OurEnglishcasnalshavesorae 
sort  of  rduge  provided  the  tender  mercies  of 
their  national  government  Christian  govern- 
ment most  provide  for  the  ftx^gn  casuals. 

Conversation  is  soddeidy  stayed  by  grace 
after  meat,  said  again  in  French  and  Italian. 
Then  we  sing  a  Frendt  hymn.  After 
this  Mr.  Brown  silences  his  garroloiB  friends- 
by  tellmg  them  that  as  they  have  often  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  attend  our  world-fiuned 
parliament,  he  has  done  hk  best  to  bring  a 
monber  of  the  same  to  dKm,  and  introduces 
Mr.  Kinnaird,  M.P. 

At  the  top  of  the  room  is  a  desk,  dra|)ed 
with  the  French  and  En^h.ftigs,  jonted  by 
the  Union  'JaiA.  Hen<%  Mr.  Kimiaiid  ad- 
dresses the  party  with  tact,  in  French  and 
Itafian.  He  comments  on  the  unavoidable 
aibsence  of  their  kii»d  host,  Mr.  Mooie,  owmg 
to  flfaess,  and  reads  a  letter  from  Ait  g«itie- 
man,  m  French,  biddi^  his  guests  wdcome, 
and  assuring  ^em  tw-  tlte  eatartainmeBt 
is  fau  wUe's.  Is  dus  letter  Mr.  Moore  says  lhat 
he  was  one  of  the  delegi^  to  Arisat  dhe  time 
of  the  siej^,  and  tiiat  he  pvaijnd  God  he  might 
never  agam  witness  the  segues-  he  ttten  mw. 
They  Imd  dejwived  him  of  sleep  for  four 
months,  but  had  given  Imn  a  great  desire  for 
the  moral  and  spiritual  good  of  the  French 
people.  He  then  begs  his  gnests  to  recall  a 
similar  party  at  which,  four  years  ago,  he  en- 
tertained a  large  number  foreigners,  and 
requests  such  as  had  been  present  to  hold  sp 
their  hands.  Only  eight  respcmd,  which  shows 
that  most  of  the  refugees  of  the  war  have  left 
Engfamd,  titenks  to  Britbh  aid. 

Mr.  Kinnaird  comfrfetes  his  address,  and 
is  replaced  by  a  venerable  lady  in  s  Quaker's 
dress,  who,  together  with  a  white-haied  ^ntle- 
man,  has  been*  present  during  a  portion  of 
the  supper.  This  is  Mrs.  ADsopf,  nde  Made- 
moiseHe  Majolier — native  of  a  town  in  the 
South  of  France,  where  dwelt,  md  probably 
stiU  dwell,  a  small  colony  of  Quakers.  She 
is  nearly  eighty  yews  of  age,  aid  her  hasband 
is  not,  appareiHly,  younger.  They  are  mis- 
sionariffi  in  the  truest  sense    the  word,  and 
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as  she  begins  to  speak  in  pure,  quiet,  eloquent 
French,  you  feel  that  she  is  an  earnest  pleader 
for  the  souls  of  her  compatriots.  She  dis- 
courses for  about  half  an  hour,  riveting  the 
attention  of  her  listeners.  She  tells  them 
how  she  and  Mr.  Allsopp  had  visited  France 
at  the  time  of  the  war,  and  how  their  hearts 
had  been  pierced — navres — by  the  horrors 
they  had  seen ;  how  they  had  distributed 
letters  of  condolence,  tracts,  and  Protestant 
and  Cathohc  Bibles  wheresoever  they  went 
to  the  sceptical,  miserable  people,  and  how 
they  had  spoken  to  priest,  Jesuit  and  layman 
of  "  the  Saviour  who  is  Christ  the  Lord." 
■  **  You  are  propt^andists,"  said  a  priest 

"  Yes,  we  are  propagandists/  she  replied. 

"  Of  what  Church,  may  I  ask?"  he  con- 
tinued. 

"  Of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  no 
other,"  she  answered. 

"  Then  may  you  be  blessed,"  was  his  re- 
joinder. 

One  boy  to  whom  they  had  given  a  Testa- 
ment returned  and  asked  for  another,  saying 
that  he  had  sold  it  to  a  priest  for  two  sous ; 
while  infidel  men  declared  that  had  they  read 
the  letter  of  sympathy  before  the  wai  it  might 
not  have  been.  They  had  addressed  crowded 
meetings  where  people  of  all  religious  sects, 
or  of  no  religious  sect,  gathered  to  listen 
while  they  spoke  of  Christ  alone,  and  had 
brought  infidels  at  least  to  inquire  concerning 
"the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus."  They  had 
established  sewing  classes  in  Paris  to  induce 
the  women  to  work  and  listen,  and.  some  who 
had  been  long  without  any  reli^ous  obser- 
vances were  brought  to  confession,  to  the 
surprise  of  their  priests. 

Then  this  aged  lady  speaks  of  the  crybg 
sin  of  infidelihr,  while  her  voice  quivers  with 
feeling ;  and  if  any  one  could  touch  the  hearts 
of  those  who  hear,  assuredly  she  can.  All 
eyes  are  turned  on  her,  and  occasional  xnter- 
iectional  words  are  uttered,  while  she  ear- 
nestly entreats  every  one  present  to  receive 
Jesus  Christ  as  Saviour  and  Redeemer, 

When  the  fair,  calm  face,  with  its  sunound- 
ings  of  white  hair,  white  cap,  and  straight 
black  boinet,  disappears,  applause  is  heard, 
and  we  fepe  that  she  has  not  spoken  in 
vain. 

Her  place  is  taken  by  Professor  Leoni 
Levi,  an  Itijan  of  remarkable  face  and  in- 
telligence. M  the  Italians  present  are  few,  he 
employs  the  Jrench  language ;  but  part  of  his 
speech  diqtleales  his  excitable  audience.  He 
tells  them  that-  the  English  are  a  nation  of 
workers,  loving tork andhating  idleness ;  that 


the  great  Gladstone  is  the  most  laborious  of 
workers,  and  that  to  gain  favour  here  they  ■ 
must  work.  He  is  interrupted  by  questions 
of  "  Where  are  we  to  get  work  ?  Will  you  : 
show  us  the  way?"  and  by  assurances  that 
all  would  work  if  they  could,  for  many  are 
starving.  He  quickly  turns  the  current  of  his 
thoilghts  into  good  wishes  and  a  ideasantei 
channel. 

However,  the  French  enthusiasm  returns 
when  Monsieur  Petavel,  Swiss  pastor  of  St. 
Giles's,  makes  his  appearance.    Such  is  the 
applause  that  he  cannot  gain  a  hearing,  and 
we  are  told  that  he  is  the  only  man  in  London  i 
whom  the  French  cordially  like.   He  has  not 
gained  their  love  by  humouring  them,  forwhen 
they  let  him  speak  he  makes  an  appeal  so 
resolutely  truthful  and  uncompromising  that . 
one  fears  what  its  effect  may  be.   He  unites ! 
energy,  action,  and  eloquence,  and  even  when 
he  tells  them  that  here,  in  this  fi-ee  country, ! 
they  can  shout  "  Liberty,  equality,  fraternity"  | 
at  will,  since  there  is  no  Thiers,  no  Napo- 
leon IIL,  not  even  an  Empress  Eugenie,  to 
stay  them,  they  listen,  gesticulate,  and  ap-  j 
plaud.  He  also  makes  his  protest  against  inil* 
deli^,  and  points  to  the  love  of  God  in  sending 
his  Son  to  die  for  such  sinners  as  they. 

"  Love ! "  he  exclaims,  "  I  hear  many  of 
you  say  you  do  not  believe  in  it,  even  though 
seated  at  a  table  spread  for  you  this  night  by  ' 
loving  hands.    Ah,  my  friends,  if  this  is  not 
love,  it  has,  at  least,  the  appearance  of  it." 

When  M.  Petavel  concludes  the  room'i 
again  echoes  to  such  vehement  applause,  that  ' 
one  thinks  its  inmates  must  be  English.  Itil 
is  silenced  by  Mr.  Brown,  who,  as  their  esp^  | 
cial  missionary,  seems  much  beloved.  He  L 
concludes  this  interesting  evenii^  by  trying  | 
to  heal  the  little  wound  caused  by  the  unpre- 1 
meditated  allusion  to  woilc.  He  says  that  he 
never  wishes  himself  away  from  59,  Greek 
Street,  Soho,  except  when  entreated  to  pro-  ' 
cure  work  for  his  foreign  friends,  and  feeling  | 
himself  unable  to  do  so.  Pointing  to  a  motto 
of  "  Welcome,"  he  assures  them  that  they  1 
are  indeed  the  bim  venus,  and  that  Mr.  and  I 
Mrs.  Moore,  together  with  all  present,  ivish 
them  a  "  happy  new  year."  I 

With  a  prolonged  cheer  for  the  generous 
lady  who  has  given  the  fSte,  the  festivities  1 
come  to  a  conclusion.   We  soon  find  our- 
selves once  more  in  the  frost  and  snow  wi^  | 
out,  and  Tyler's  Court  rissounds  to  animated  < 
talk,  proceeding  from  the  foreign  exiles  about . 
to  wander  off  to  the  broader,  richer,  more  j 
aristocratic  thoroughfares  of  gigantic 
don. 
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By  the  author  or  "Episodes  in  an  Obscuee  Life." 


CHAPTER  I. — HENLEY'S  ROW. 

pT  far 
from 
two  ad- 
j  o  ining 
Inns  of 
Chan- 
cery, 
there  is 
a  long, 
narrow 
alley — 
too  nar- 
row for 
wheeled 
traffic- 
on  both 
sides 
chiefly 
tenant- 
ed by 
butch- 
e  r  s. 
Some 

of  their  meat  is  not  very  appetising  in  appear- 
ance, whatever  it  may  be  in  taste.  It  has  a 
stale,  flabby  look,  as  if  it  had  been  killed — 
in  Canada  say,  and  had  made  a  very  pro- 
tracted voyage.  "  Block  ornaments,"  more- 
over, are  a  "leading  article"  in  these  shops. 
Not  thither  do  Windsor-fatted  beasts  find 
their  way  from  Islington,  to  enable'  their 
slaughterers  to  proclaim  tiiemselves  proudly 
"  Purveyors  to  her  Majesty."  Henley's  Row 
is  in  the  core  of  a  squalid  district  swarming 
with  people  who  are  too  poor  or  too  impro- 
vident to  buy  any  but  second  or  third  rate 
meat. 

Though  butchers  give  the  dominant  colour, 
or  colours — red,  white,  and  blue — to  the 
E.OW,  they  have  not  exclusive  possession  of 
it.  At  one  end  there  is  a  public-house — 
a  very  dingy  pubHc-house,  in  spite  of  its 
great,  garish,  gin-palace  lamps,  greasy,  dusty, 
weary-looking  as  a  waiter  who  has  been  up 
all  night  or  has  slept  in  his  clothes.  Half- 
way down  the  Row,  hiding  between  two 
butchers'  shops,  lurks  a  little  sepia-hued 
coffee-house,  with  a  cup  and  saucer,  that  seem 
never  to  have  been  washed  since  they  came 
from  the  potter's  kib,  in  one  window,  a 
scraggy  mutton-chop,  that  seems  never  to  be 
changed,  on  a  willow-pattern  plate,  in  the 
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other,  and  "  Beds,"  in  lanky,  black  capitals, 
dappled  with  yellowish-white  where  the  paint 
has  peeled  off,  on  the  ground  glass  over  the 
door.  There  is  a  second-hand  fiimiture  shop, 
whose  antiquated,  unwholesome-looking  con- 
tents suggest  the  idea  that  they  were  bought 
for  a  song  after  the  Great  Plague.  There  is 
a  crockery  shop,  and  underneath  it  a  stall  in 
which  an  old  horn-spectacled  cobbler  works 
with  his  nose  scarce  above  the  level  of  the 
yellow  pie-dishes,  &c.,  dredged  with  gritty 
dust,  which  there  usurp  a  portion  of  the 
already  quite  sufficientiy  contracted  pave- 
ment. And,  finally,  there  is  one  of  those 
strange  "  all  sorts  "  shops— part  broker's,  part 
second-hand  bookseller's,  part  old  curiosity 
shop — which  may  be  found  stowed  away  in 
such  localities,  and  which  perplex  their  dis- 
coverer with  two  puzzles — fa^t,  who  were  the 
original  owners  of  the  goods  exposed  for 
sale  ?  secondly,  who  on  earth  will  purchase 
them  ?  Dust,  of  a  peculiar,  sootily-cloggy 
kind,  is  omnipresent  in  these  establishments, 
overlying  their  Infected-looking  furniture, 
rusty  fire-irons,  cracked  china,  cheap  coloured 
modem  prints,  chapped  old  pictures,  bent 
bird-cages,  shells,  ancient  watches  and  seals, 
Chinese  gongs,  old  newspapers,  volumes 
coverless  and  title-pageless,  or  bound  in  what 
looks  like  putrid  hippopotamus  hide,  and  all 
the  rest  of  their  very  un-Cleopatra-like,  "in- 
finite variety  "  of  stock.  And  the  keepers  are 
generally  as  dirty  as  their  shops,  powdered 
over  with  brown  dust,  as  if  they  had  just 
come  from  a  snuff  manufactory. 

Mr.  Mould,  who  looked  very  much  like  a 
spider  in  a  filthy  cobweb  as  he  sat  in  the 
middle  of  this  shop  of  his  in  Henley's  Row, 
perhaps  never  put  on  a  new  suit,  or  any 
single  new  article,  of  cloth  clothes  in  his  life ; 
still  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  sometimes 
changed  his  linen,  and  that  the  fresh  shirt  he 
donned  had  been  washed.  It  gave  no  sign 
of  its  cleanliness,  however,  being  of  just  the 
same  sort  and  yellow  hue  as  its  predecessor. 
Notwithstanding  his  dinginess,  Mr.  Mould 
was  not  a  disagreeable  old  man.  He  had 
picked  up  a  good  deal  of  out-of-the-way  in- 
formation, as  queerly  assorted  as  his  wares. 
He  read  the  newspaper  daily,  almost  from 
title  to  imprint,  as  he  sat  smoking  in  a  patch- 
work-cushioned arm-chair  tilted  on  its  lean, 
twisted  hind  legs,  and  obligingly  communi- 
cated the  contents  of  his  joumd  to  his  oppo- 
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site  neighbour,  Bob  Crisp,  the  old  cobbler, 
who  had  no  time  for  reading  anything  except 
Reynolds's  when  his  week's  work  was  done. 
The  nuance  of  Bob's  politics  may  be  guessed 
fxoai  his  newspaper,  Mr.  Mould,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  a  Conservative,  and  patron- 
ised the  ^mdard.  Hot  were  the  a^uments 
between  the  oppo^te  neighbonis;  but,  in 
spite  of  the  foul  air  they  breathed,  they  were 
both,  in  their  ways,  sweet-blooded  old  fel- 
lows, and  never  quarrelled.  Th^  were  the 
only  inhabitants  who  had  a  kind  word  for 
Little  Spooney  when  she  came  to  the  Row 
on  business  or  for  a  treat.  Poor  little  mite  ! 
its  glare  of  gas  made  it  her  Regent  Street 
She  lived  in  Bacon's  Yard  hard  by,  a  dark, 
damp  hole,  approached  by  a  low  archway, 
blocked  by  two  thick,  squat  stone  posts. 
Why  they  had  been  put  there,  it  would  be 
hard  to  say.  All  they  kept  out  was  the  dust- 
cart, and,  consequentfy,  ashes,  cabbage- 
stalks,  potato-peelioi^  herring-heads — all  Sie 
nausewis  reftise  of  a  poor  ndgbbourhood 
putrified  in  Bacon's  Yard,  inviting  pestilence 
all  the  year  round,  and  often  breeding  it 

In  a  low  lodging-house  in  Bacon's  Yjtrd  Uved 
little  Spooney,  or  rather,  slept  there  when 
she  could  raise  the  money  for  her  miserable 
bed.  In  spite  of  police  inspection,  which 
has  done  much  good,  there  are  still  lodging- 
houses  in  London  which  sicken  every  sense, 
and  Little  Spooneys  was  one  of  these.  She 
clung  to  it,  however,  because  it  was  the  only 
place  in  the  wide  world  in  the  least  like  a 
home  to  her.  She  knew  the  people  of  the 
house ;  sometimes,  when  in  a  good  temper, 
they  gave  her  a  scrap  of  food  as  they  might 
have  thrown  a  bone  to  a  starving  dog,  and 
they  did  not  always  turn  her  out,  to  sleep  on 
a  doorstep,  under  an  arch,  or  in  the  lee  of  a 
pile  of  market  baskets,  when  she  had  not  her 
bed-coppers  ready.  The  little  girl  was  quite 
alone  in  the  world — had  no  one  really 
to  care  a  halfpenny  whether  she  lived  or 
died,  went  on  the  streets,  or  came  to  the 
gallows.  I  write  of  a  time  before  the  School 
Board  liad  sent  forth  its  agents  to  compel 
such  waifs  and  strays  to  come  in  to  be 
taught;  but  even  now  I  fear  there  are  a 
good  many  little  girls  in  London  in  Little 
Spooney's  plight  She  bad  never  known  a 
father.  Her  modier  was  a  tramp  who  had 
died  in  the  house  in  which  the  little  girl 
lodged.  This  poor  creature  after  a  fashion 
had  been  fond  of  her  child.  Little  Spooney 
had  a  dreamy  recollection  of  wandering 
with  her  through  green,  sunny  country, 
and  eating  pleasant  crusts  under  fragrant 
hedges.    Begging  was  no  sin  in  the  tramp's 


eyes ;  it  was  her  trade.    But  on  her  death- 
bed she  had  said  to  her  poor  little  fellow- 
vagrant,  "  Whatever  you  do,  don't  ye  never  j 
prig,  Mary."  I 

That,  and  her  dim  memories  of  mother^s  : 
love  and  country  peace,  were  the  only  edu-  j 
cation  "making  for  righteousness"  little  | 
Maiy  had  Koaned.     Her  xtickaame  bad 
be«i  .given  to  hnr  heianwe,  in  spate  of  daily,  | 
almost  hourly  Haonqpttrtian,  ^at  had  Jiftictly 
obeyed  her  ms&er's  dyin^;  iigunctian.   In  I 
other  respects  -she  iwes  very  mach  3&e  other  i 
"gutter  diildrai^' — ifonl  in  penDn,aiid  some- 
times, alas,  in  ^Ksdh.;  butditill  haunted  by  a  i 
-wish  for  peace  enae  more  nth  dier  mother  in  | 
the  pure  country.   The  canntsy  was  Mary's  j  \ 
heaven.  She  longed  for  it  as  other  vaxKlerers, 
wearied  by  the'chaoiBes  anfi  ^ffng^  of  Ihis  \ 
mortal  life,  sigh:£i»r:&e  Test<wbich  nnineth 
for  the  people  of  -Gad.  . 

She  would  iiatmi  delighted  to  street 
fiddler's  fannyaifl  antations,  and  falky  faim  | 
about  to  hear  wiiraiieir  Aeiawiing.flf  tiie 
cocks,  the  cluckiqg^the  hens,  Jic  •quacking 
of  the  ducdcs,  goktttle  'of  the  geese,  gobble  of 
the  turkeys,  "sodud  hat,  cocked  Juit'"  of 
the  guinea-fowl,  ^  harsh  cry  of  the  peacock, 
bark  of  the  yard-dc^,  bray  of  the  ass,  whinny 
of  the  horses,  grunting  of  the  pigs,  lowing  of 
the  cows,  and -bellow  of -the  .bull.  She  strayed  |. 
to  the  Dials  to  see  and  hear  the  ho^qiing  I 
song-4nrdfi,  ^lidii^  gold  and  silver  hsh,  grave  ' 
owls,  and  saucy  jackdaws,  caged  rabbits,  and  I 
now  and  then  a  great  live  swan  moping  in  | 
the  melancholy  of  majesty  dethroned  at  the 
bottom  of  a  packing-case.  It  was  not  (udy  'j 
to  get  stock  &a:  street  sate  that  she  vent  to  j 
the  vegetable  markets.   The  si^tjmd  scent  ' 
of  fruits  and  iflowers,  aromatic  herbs,  and  'i 
broad  rhubarb  leaives  with  dew  running  aboat  | 
on  them  like  quicksilver,  did  not  .merely  I 
make  the  hungry  little  lass  long  for  something 
nice  to  eat ;  they  appealed  to  her  imagination 
— made  her  long  for  woods  and  fields  and 
thatched  cottages,  with  smiling  gardens,  and 
drowsily  humming  bees.  | 

So  the  little  girl  lived,  turning  her  little 
hand  to  any  litUe  trade  that  would  earn  her  _ 
a  crust  and  a  bed,  feeding  her  longing  love  ^ 
for  the  country  in  the  ways  I  have  pointed 
out,  and  finding  her  way  ever  and  anon  [ 
into  Henley'^    Row,    where    Mr.  Mould  ' 
and  Bob  Crisp  were  the  only  persons,  as 
I  have  said,  who  ever  gave  her  a  kindly  j 
look  or  word.    But  they  both  saw  too  , 
many  dirty,  ragged,  shoeless    little  girls  I 
to  take  more  notice  ctf  lattle  Spooney 
than  of  any  other  in  the  bq^miine^  their 
acquaintance.  ^^.-^^^^  by  LjOOJ  \ 
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CHAPTER  II. — RED-LETTBR  DAY. 

Otts.  April  xnoniixtg  Maiy'crept  out  of  her 
dark  lair,  an  unwashed,  unkempt,  -itcnizled 
iittie  thk^,  as  unSowedilEe  as  it  is  possible 
ft>r  a  child  to  -become— On  her  way  to 
CovQBt  Garden  to  invest  her  jealously-'guarded 
stock-money  in  sweet  violets.  The  outside 
air  of  Boccm's  Yard  was  as  unUke  tiiat  of 
Araby  the  Blest  as  it  is  almost  possible  to 
conceive,  but  the  little  girl's  lungs  drank  it  in 
widi  relief  after  the  ineffably  "clwe"  atmo- 
sphere of  the  fetid  hole -from  niack  Ae  had 
crawled.  Dns^  bricklayers'  hiboazers  were 
sulkily  going  to  their  woik ;  her  quarter  of 
the  town  was,  sotospeak^^vingitshutdrowsy 
turn  in  bed  befisre  tntinxig  out  tor  another 
day  of  tml  bri^ened  by  no  hope,  peevish 
wrangling,  savage  broils,  and  stDi»d  dissipa- 
tion. But  Maxy,  once  out  of  die  jaws  of 
Bacon's  Yard,  felt  her  spirits  rise.  A  whiff  of 
cool,  Bweet«cented  country  air  seemed  to 
have  stolen,  not  like  a  thief,  but  an  angel  in 
the  night,  into  the  cramped,  amokendried, 
rubbish-flittered  street.  Shepassedtbe  gloomy, 
colcmnaded  theatre  in  which  she  had  been 
told  that  all  kinds  of  splendours  were  to  be 
beheld — del^hts  in  whioh  she  could  scarcely 
believe,  betanae  the  buildii^  frowned  so 
sternly,  and  Ae  people  she  had  seen  slipping 
in  and  out  at  the  stage  door  often  looked  so 
shaidty  and  depressed,  so  unlike  -her  notion 
of  lo^  and  ladies^-and  entered  -the  madcet 
square ;  it  and  its  txibutaries  choked  with 
greengrocers'  carts  and  markettgardeners' 
waggons  and  railway  vans  h^h  piled  with 
ba^ets,  sacks,  and  casks,  bringing  in  for 
London's  mighty  maw  another  moun- 
tainous load  of  cabb£^es  and  sprouts,  and 
broccoli,  parsnips  and  turnips  and  potatoes, 
spinach  and  asparagus,  beetroot  and  cdery, 
lettuces,  sorrel,  endive,  cresses,  salsify,  cu- 
cumbers, shallots,  and  mudwooms.  She 
bought  her  violete,  .and  sat  down  to  eplat 
her  penny  bunches  into  three  on  the 
pavement  in  front  of  the  chmch,  in  cam- 
pany  with  some  of  her  aisteriiood.  They 
cJiiiped  like  the  spairows  round  about  be- 
neath the  spring  sunshine,  but  it  was  not 
pleasant  chat  to  hear — fitter  (save  that  there 
was  no  wit  in  it)  for  the  pages  of  the  play- 
wri^t  buried  in  the  church  tiian  for  dkild- 
hood's  lips.  little  Maiy  took  no  pleasure  in 
sack  talk,  but  then,  poor  tittle  mite,  ^e  did 
not  know  there  was  any  harm  in  it.  That 
mocning  she  did  not  trouUe  her  head  about 
it  one  way  or  the  other.  She  vas  too  much 
taken  up  witii  her  violets,  ^e  purred  over 
them,  so  to  speak,  lU^e  a  cat  over  a  ^rig  of 


valerian.  She  drank  .up  their  fri^mnce  as  if 
she  would  drain  them  of  it  before  handing 
them  over  to  her  -oustomeis.  Tastefully  she 
ananged  their  congr^ted  heads  in  their 
green  hoods,  knring^  she  laid  them  in  her 
basket,  tenderfy  ^e  sprinkled  them  with 
freshening  water,  and  then  she  tripped  off  to 
the  coffee-fitall  to  spend  her  penny  on  a  half 
mugful  and  a  sUce  of  cake.  It  was  not 
^always  -^t  Macy  could  take  her  breakfast 
so  eaxly  in  the  Aaj.  Sometimes  she  did  not 
break  her  fast  dte  whole  day  long.  When  she 
had  p^  for  her  break&st  she  had  still  a 
penny  left  for  dinner,  and  had  fixed  on  the 
shop  to  which  she  would  work  round  if  she 
made  up  -her  mind  to  buy  plum-duff,  and 
which  if  she  &ffid  upon  batter— a  8lice,.and  a 
penny  slice,  she  fully  meant  to  have.  She 
had  been  very  lucky  in  her  marketing-— had 
got  plenty  of  I'iolets,  and  beauties.  She 
<made  sure  that  she  would  sell  them  all  befoxe 
night,  and  then,  when  die  had  paid  for  her 
bed  and  indulged  in  supper— by  mo  means  a 
regular  meal  with  Mary— she  would  still  be 
quite  a  capitalist,  able  next  day  to  buy  more 
flowers  than  she  had  just  bought,-with  a  hand- 
some sum  (in  her  eyes)  over  ifor  food,  drink, 
lodging,  and  contingenoies. 

Qieexed  by  diese  roseate,  w  nthernri(^ety, 
aaticqnticMis  and  her  decoction  of  obiony, 
camit,  -and  hone  beans,,  and  jstrengfhened  by 
her  oleaginous  little  slab  of -cuxxant  loaf,  Mary 
tusned  out  of  the  manket  chanting  quite  gaily, 

Vi'lets— -sweet  vi'lets !  Penny  a  bunch — 
sweet  !vi*lets." 

She  sold  a  bunoh^as  soon  as  she  got  to  the 
bottom  of  Southampton  Street  to  an  early 
clerk,  who  could  not  afford  to  ride  into  the 
City  every  day,  but  also  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  buying  so  lovely  and  fragrant  a 
"  button-hole  "  to  smarten  ;up  his  threadbare 
coat  as  be  hurried  on  foot  to  his  long  day's 
woik  beyond  Tomple  Bar,  to  elicit  good- 
natured  chaff  from  his  fellow-clerks  as  he  en- 
tered the  gloomy  old  office,  and  to  whisper, 
as  it  were,  &4S[rance  to  hiin — ^to  enable  him 
to  play  truant  in  thought — to  wand^  through 
woods  chequered  -with  sun  and  shade,  and  to 
lie  down  and  bask  on  warm  hedgebanks, 
whilst  actually  he  was  making  prosaic  entries 
in  corpulent  foUos  rectilinearly  ruled  with 
blue  and  red. 

Then  she  went  and  patrolled  from  the 
comer  of  West  Strand  to  St.  Martin's  church, 
and  sold  -more  bunches  to  travellers  getting 
out  of  or  into  tlie  omnibuses  that  came  in  over 
Westmmster  Bridge  and  down  Ri^oit  Street 
and  St.  Martin's  Lane.  Afterwards^  she 
wDiked  both  sides  of  the  fBtigtidj^lftyl 
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few  more  bunches,  sometimes  to  people  who 
were  hurrjfing  along  as  if  they  saw  Fortune 
just  ahead,  and  would  miss  their  chance  of 
her  for  ever  if  they  did  not  at  once  clutch 
her  flying  skirts,  but  who,  nevertheless,  be- 
guiled by  the  fragrance  of  which  they  caught 
a  breath  as  they  were  rushing  past  like  eiqness 
trains,  suffered  their  straining  eyes  to  ttun  for 
a  moment  from  their  fugitive  quarry  to  the 
little  girl's  flower-basket,  and  became  hasty 
purchasers,  won  over  partly  by  the  winsome- 
ness  of  the  flowers,  and  partly  by  the  tattered 
attire  of  the  little  flower-seller.  A  hurried 
snuff  at  the  fragrance,  a  hurried  glance  of 
pride  at  the  beautiful  bunch  in  the  button- 
hole having  been  taken,  off  the  hurried  flower- 
fancier,  indulging  his  taste  as  dogs  lap  the 
Nile,  would  scurry  a^ain,  faster  than  ever,  to 
make  up  for  lost  time ;  with  eyes  straine4 
harder  than  ever,  looking  anxiously  ahead  to 
make  sure  that  Fortune  had  not  dodged  down 
a  side-street  and  given  him  the  slip. 

The  violets  did  not  go  off  quite  as  quickly 
as  Mary  had  expected,  but  by  noon  she  had 
sold  enough' to  justify  her  in  spending  her 
dinner-penny.  After  much  wavering  she  had 
at  last  decided  on  plum  roly-poly,  and  ac- 
cordingly bent  her  steps  towards  a  cook-shop 
hard  by  Henley's  Row,  which  was  locally 
famous  for  that  comestible.  Up  Newcastle 
Street,  down  Wych  Street,  under  an  archway, 
and  across  the  two  old  Inns,  was  her  nearest 
cut.  As  she  nearol  the  g^way  which  caxt- 
nects  the  Inns,  a  melancholy-looking  man, 
with  a  second-hand  fat  quarto — probiJ[)ly  just 
bought  in  Holywell  Street — ^nnder  his  arm, 
passed  tiiTough  it 

"  HnchiUidf  hftdmftdahiBiTeiTpala 
And  leaa,  and  laaden-«;ed; " 

but  even  his  dim  eyes  brightened  at  the  sight 
of  Mary's  beautiful  flowers,  and  then  twinkled, 
half-pitying,  half-amused,  when  th^  noted  the 
rags  and  dirt  of  the  canephorus. 

"  Now,  violet!  ye  thomi  and  bnmblet  bear, 
Nucitnu  now  on  jnnipen  appear," 

he  muttered  as  he  took  up  a  bunch,  for 
which  he  gave  the  little  girl  a  new  threepenny 
piece,  and  flien  walked  away. 

Mary  stared  after  him  in  perplexity.  To 
get  threepence  all  in  a  lump — in  silver, 
too,  as  bright  as  the  dew  on  the  rhubarb 
leaves,  was  very  pleasant,  but  then  was  it 
right  to  take  it  ?  Mightn't  the  gentleman  have 
forgotten  about  his  diange  ?  Little  Spooney 
was  as  determined  as  ever  not  to  prig,  but 
would  it  be  prig^ng  to  take  what  was  given 
her  ?    But  then,  again,  lawyers  lived  in  the 


Inns — the  gentleman  might  be  a  lawyer,  and 
have  given  her  the  silver  just  for  a  "  plant 
— if  she  didn't  look  sharp  he  might  call  the 
"poUis." 

So,  influenced  partly  by  honesty  and  pait^ 
by  fiar,  she  ran  affter  her  customer,  shouting, 
"  I  say,  I  haint  guv  ye  yer  change,  jdease 
sir!" 

"  Never  mind  about  the  change,  little  one. 
I  meant  you  to  keep  it,"  said  the  book- 
bearer,  to  her  great  relief,  turning  in  the  door- 
way of  the  block  of  buildings  on  the  first- 
floor  of  which  he  had  residential  chambeis, 
the  others  being  let  as  professional  chamber 
and  offices  to  the  tenants  whose  names  in 
fresh  or  faded  paint  densely  decorated,  oi 
otherwise,  both  door-jambs. 

"  Oh,  thank'ee,  sir,"  exclaimed  Mary  in 
great  glee,  and  scampered  off,  in  fear  that  he 
would  change  his  mind,  into  the  next  Iim 
and  out  of  it  through  a  bar-divided  openii^ 
into  the  squalid  district  tiiat  comes  up  b)  the 
very  walls  of  those  quiet  realms  of  law  and  | 
learned  leisure. 

As  she  was  sidling  through  Henley's  Ror, 
the  cobbler  stopped  her  and  bou^t  one  d 
her  bunches,  which  he  put  into  a  chipped 
^-cup,  and  placed  where  his  nose  almost 
dipped  into  it,  like  the  beak  of  a  pecking 
bird,  as  he  swayed  forward  in  man^xilating 
his  threads. 

"There  now,"  said  the  old  man,  "Fmas 
good  as  a  lord.  I've  got  a  flowerfaideo, 
and  a  beauty.  Don't  that  oM  cup  look 
diff 'rent  now  the  wi'lets  is  in  it  ?  How  they 
smell !  If  I  was  a  duke,  I  couldn't  have 
none  as  would  smell  sweeter  nor  look  nicer,  i 
Why  don't  you  buy  a  bunch,  Mr.  MouM?i 
Th^ll  sweeten  your  shop  better  than  yoor 
'baccy." 

So  Mr.  Mould  bought  a  bunch,  and  put  it 
on  his  counter,  where,  in  the  midst  of  dull 
dust  and  damp  and  mildew,  the  flowers  gloved 
like  amethysts  or  sunlit  wine,  seeming:  to  ^ 
fanciful  view  a  little  band  of  angels  abghted 
in  a  sepulchre. 

In  sdll  higher  glee  Mary  ran  on  to  her 
cook-shop,  bought  her  penny  slice,  and 
mundied  it  with  great  gusto  just  outside. 

It  was  very  nic^  but  Maiy  fencied  that 
her  restaurateur  had  not  made  his  usual  good 
penn'orth.  She  still  felt  hungry,  and  as  her 
circumstances  were  prosperous,  she  thought 
that  she  might,  for  once  in  a  way,  treat  herself 
to  a  second  slice ;  but  just  as  she  was  going  m 
to  purchase  it,  she  saw  a  litUe  Bacon's  Yard 
girl,  younger  than  herself,  greedily  gazing 
through  the  vapour-dimmed  window-pane* 
at  the  dainties  within  the  shop,  whose  curling 
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and  waving  incense-fumes  stole  out  and  tor- 
zneated  famished  folk  with  tantalising  titilla- 
tion. 

The  little  girl  was  whimpering. 

*'Whafs  the  matter.  Sue?"  asked  Mary. 

"  Oh,  golly,  I'm  so  'ungiy,  Spooney,"  an- 
swered little  Sue. 

Maiy  was  quite  accustomed  to  being  called 
Spooney,  did  not  consider  the  name  an  in- 
sult, but  answea^d  to  it  more  readily  tiian  to 
Maiy.  She  remembered  how  often  she  had 
been  hungry,  aod  moved  by  sudden  pity, 
gave  the  Uttle  girl  the  penny  she  had  be«i 
about  to  spend  upon  herself. 

She  got  no  verbal  thanks.-  Little  Sue 
instantly  dived  into  the  cookshop,  but  though 
little  Spooney  still  felt  as  if  she  had  made  a 
lig^t  ^ner,  she  fdt  so  li£|ht-h£arted  likewise 
that  she  was  ^lad  that  she  had  gone  without 
the  second  slice. 

It  was,  perhaps,  the  first  time  in  her  life 
that  she  had  been  able  to  confer  a  -favour, 
and  she  was  elated  with  an  unwonted  feeling; 
of  importance,  of  superiority  to  little  Sue. 
But  mixed  with  this,  there  was  a  purer  feeling. 
In  a  dim  way  she  was  beginning  to  under- 
stand that  it  might  be  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive.  As  she  went  through  Hen- 
ley's Kow,  the  cobbler  nodded  to  her  kindly. 
He  had  put  down  his  work  to  snatch  his  mid- 
day meal,  and  was  watering  his  flowers  out 
of  his  own  mug.  "Me  £Uid  the  wi'lets  is 
'avin'  our  dinner  together,"  he  said.  "  Share 
and  share  alike,  thaf  s  good  politics." 

And  he  laughed  at  his  own  joke. 

Mary  did  not  see  the  point  of  i^  but  die 
laughed  too,  and  went  on  wondering  how  it 
was  that  people  seemed  so  much  better- 
tempered  than  they  had  ever  seemed  before. 

As  she  passed  the  garden  of  the  nearest 
Inn,  the  Uack  boy  kneeling  on  the  grass-plat 
with  a  dial  perched,  as  negroes  carry  saucers, 
on  his  head,  for  the  first  time  attracted  her 
attention,  though  she  had  smt  it  scores  of 
times  before. 

"Whafs  he  meant  to  be  a-prayin*  for?" 
she  speculated. 

She  had  never  even  been  inade  a  church. 
Maiy  was  no  more  a  baptismal  name  than 
Spooney ;  but  she  had  a  vaigue  notion  that 
people  went  down  on  their  knees  in  churdi  to 
"  ax  for  summut  as  they  wanted,"  and  that 
that  was  called  praying. 

"  I  know  what  I'd  ax  for,"  she  went  on, 
"  if  I  knew  who  I  was  to  ax,  and  they'd 
mind — to  live  where  the  vi'lets  grows.  But 
that  can't  be  what  the  black  chap's  a-axin' 
for,  with  a  nice  garding  all  to  hisself ;  but 
then  there's  'ouses  all  round." 


She  watered  her  remaining  flowers  at  the 
pump  ova  the  old  saint's  well,  to  which  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago  Westminster  scholars  and 
brisk  dty  lads  used  to  resort  for  a  summer 
evening's  airing,  and  tripped  out  again  into 
the  busy  world  between  the  great  pillars  that 
used  to  be  the  haunt  of  b&ed-potato  men 
and  piemen  and  shoeblacks,  but  now  have 
vanished  like  those  of  Gaza.  Through  the 
street  of  old  clothes  and  old  books  went  the 
fragrant  basket,  freshening  its  mustiness, 
shaming  its  impurities,  and  so  backwards  and 
forwards,  now  on  this  side  and  now  on  that 
of  the  great  river-following  thoroughfare,  until 
scHne  time  after  the  gas  had  been  lighted, 
Mary  pUed  her  pretty  but  generally  not  very 
profitable  trade.  She  thought  herself  on  the 
high  road  to  fortune,  however,  when  she 
trudged  back  to  Bacon's  Yard  with  only  one 
bundi  left  in  her  basket  Wild  visions  of 
being  able  to  nudce  enough  by  her  flowers  to 
enable  her  to  go  and  live  where  flowers  grew 
floated  tiirough  her  brain.  Never  before  had 
she  so  loathed  her  lodging-house,  or  con- 
trasted its  hideousness  with  the  loveliness  of 
flowers,  as  when  that  night  she  carried  into 
it  her  tiny  bouquet  of  green  and  purple. 
When  she  had  watered  it,  and  put  it  under 
her  bed,  she  felt  strongly  inclined  to  kneel 
down  and  "  ax  "  to  live  where  violets  bloom ; 
but  she  feared  the  ridicule  of  her  companions, 
and  besides  she  was  byno  means  sure  that 
it  would  be  any  good  to  pray  anywhere  ex- 
cept in  a  church — and,  perhaps  there  it  would 
be  necessary  to  wear  &ie  clothes. 

So  she  crept  into  her  bed  with  her  little 
Bool's  sincere  desire  left  unexpressed,  but 
none  the  less,  perhaps,  was  it  a  prayer. 

CHAPTER  ni. — TBE,  SCHOLAR  AND  THE 

WATERCRESS  GIRL. 

Whenever  Mary  could  do  so  with  any 
prospect  of  a  profit,  she  invested  her  trifle  of 
stock-money  in  flowers.  The  cry  of  "All 
a-fjTOwing,  all  a-blowing,"  was  music  in  her 
ears.  She  looked  with  worship  on  the  choice 
potted  plants  at  the  market,  the  laced-papered 
bouquets,  which  gentlemen  gave  "goold 
sovrinx  "  for.  If  she  could  sell  such  flowers 
as  those,  what  a  happy  little  girl  she  thought 
she  would  be— not  merely  on  account  of  the 
golden  costliness,  but  also  of  the  glorious 
beauty  of  her  wares.  She  stood  staring  before 
street  flower-stalls,  fascinated  by  the  varie- 
gated splendour  of  the  sloping  banks.  She 
followed  itinerant  flower-sellers  about,  to  feast 
her  eyes  on  their  beauties,  proudly  tossing 
their  heads  or  softly  smiling  in  barrow,  pony- 
cart,  or  high-bome  basket.    She  had  I^ct, 
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favourite^  but  still  there  was  noC  a  single 
flower  did  not  lore ;  and  all  streetsoid 
flowers  she  knew  by  name,  sometimes  droU)^ 
mMpTODoaneed.  Primroaes  and  cowslips, 
daisies  and  dafflxUlst  roMS  and  lilies,  pinks 
and  polyEuithnses,  Inpins  and  LoodcHt  pride, 
musks  and  mq[iioaette,  balsams  and  dahlias, 
cancfytnft  and  cakeolariaB,  wall-flonm  and 
heiiottope,  Michaeiiuasdaisies  and  marigolds, 
lilac  and  May,  fuchsias  and  pansies,  tulips 
and  stocks,  china-asters  and  carnations, 
"  geraniums  "  and  genistas,  violets,  lavender, 
and  lilies  of  the  valley — all  these  were  friends 
she  knew  by  sight;  but  her  indmates  were 
the  primroses,  violets,  wall-flowers,  roses, 
stocks,  lilies  of  the  valley,  pinks,  mq^netter 
and  lavender,  that  constituted  in  succession 
her  stock  in  trade.  When  there  was  no 
green  lavender  she  sold  dry.  Notwithstand- 
ing her  mother's  iiqimction,  there  was  one 
diii^  she  could  not  always  keep  her  hands 
irom  picking  and  stealing,  and  that  was  a 
golden  chain  of  labunmm  temptiz^ly  droop- 
ii^  over  the  garden  rails  in  some  suburbmi 
i<oad  to  which  she  had  ectended  her  lan^^. 
She'  liked  such  roads  because  of  their  little 
gaiden-plots,  and  the  refreshing  look  of  their 
water-carts,  and  because:  they  led  to  the 
comitry.  Sunday  was  no  day  of  rest  to  her. 
All  the  week  round  she  had  to  sell  or  try  to 
sell  ;  ^e  had  no  time  to  get  to  the  {Nretty 
Ileal  country  that  lies  outside  £<ondon.  But 
she  made  the  most  of  its  nKdce-beUeve  country, 
—tried- her  luck  in  Il^;eat's  Park  and  Hyde 
Park,  the  Green  Paris,  and  St  James's ;  and 
sometimes  wkea  she  foond  herself  in  the 
Buston  Road,  sba  would  strike  down  throufj^ 
square  after  square  to  Gra/s  Inn,  and  thence 
zigzag  by  Staples  Inn,  Lincoln's  Inn,  Lincoln's 
Inn  Helds,  and  Clement's  Inn,  to  the  Temple. 
Grass,  trees,  and  flowers  were  a  passion  with 
the  pale^ed  little  lodger  in  Bacon's  Yard. 
Her  flowers  did  not  always  rep^  her  for  her 
devotion ;  she  did  not  okea.  have  such  a  roi- 
letter  day  as  I  have  described.  Sometimes 
she  invested  in  flowers  when  she  could  have 
"  woriced"  other  things  to  much  greater  profit; 
at  other  times  her  flond  ventases'  were-  almost 
total  failures.  When  she  did  not  sell  flowers, 
she  tried  nuts,  and  orangos,  and  watencress. 

One  raw  November  morning — a  mwnii^ 
of  clammy  fog  that  chilled  her  to  the  marrow 
and  bit  into  her  already  chilblained  hands 
and  shoeless,  stodcingless  feet,  when  she  had 
crawled  out  of  the  foul  but  hot  lodging-house, 
she  started  by  the  lanes,  and  courts,  and 
alleys  that  lie  between  Fleet  Street  and  Hol- 
bom,  for  Farringdon  Market  The  fog  was  so 
thick,  the  blotches  of  gas  upon  it  were  so  dim, 


tku  an  ordinary  Londoner  might  have  lost 
his  way  in  foUowing-  a  much  less  tostuous 
course  than  Mary's ;  but  on  she  limped,  with 
her  hands  cuddled  in  her  arra^pits  and  her 
badcet  at  her  back^  tamn^F  mifattitatingly  to 
the  right  and  lef^  and  in  apite  of  lame- 
ness ^e  soon  reached  the  mazkttt.  Geeedily 
she  eyed  the  cofte^ella^  can,  and  mngs, 
and  plea  ctf  bread  and  butter;  envioiisly  she 
£^nced  at  his  compamtively  fsw  customers. 
She  must  earn  her  break&st  by  a  weary  tramp. 
She  could  not  even  edge  near  enough  to  Ms 
fire  to  get  warm,  so  thutkly  did  other  sellers 
waiting  for  their  watercress  cluster  round  iu 
She  had  only -a  penny  to  lay  out,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  she  could  stxngg^up  to  the 
woman  with  i^om  she  usually  dealt^  and 
secme  her  "  band,"  Tbe  good  W4»08n:was  a 
mother,  and  when  ^e  sow  how  wretched  the 
poor  litde  ragged  mite  looked^,  ganre  her 
bade  ber  penny,  and  bsuie  ha  go  and  get 
some  breaJdbst  Muy  coold  not  resist  tlie 
temptation  of  a  h^-mng  oC  coiee,  Int  sibe 
saved  the  odier  ludi^enny,  and.  liiiqied  off 
with  her  mshes  to  the  nearest  steps  to  split 
up  her  "  hand  "  ii^  five  halfpenny  bunches. 
Her  fingers  were  so  numb  that  sbit  could 
hardly  tie  up  the  cold  cresses,  but  poor  little 
ACaiy  considered  herself  in  luck.  She  had 
had  half  a  break&st,  retained  half  her  stock- 
HKmey,  and  yet  was  in;  poeses^a  of  a.  stodc 
whichi  might  bring  her  in  the  magnificent 
amovnt  oC  twopence  halfpenny,,  all  profit. 

.  In  spite  of  her  chattering  teisA,  tkoK  was 
something  birdlike  in<  the  my  in  which,  she 
raised  her  cry  at*' WatevereaBe,  ftesh.  wiler- 
crease  1"  bat  a  poor  little  womuled  faBBd  she 
lodied  as  she  hopped  off  with,  her  scanty 
load.  Her  five  bunches  were  still  in  ba 
basket  when  she  reached  Henley's  Row. 
The  coffee-house  keeper  there  was  sometinKS 
a  custuner  of  hers,  but  the  cold,  had  put  him 
in  a  bad  temper  that  morning.  He  angrily 
bade  her  be  gone,  and  not  stand  there,  lettii^ 
in  the  fog,  when  she  put  her  head  in  at  his 
door.  Poor  little  Mary  drew  back  discom- 
fited. She  had  relied  on  gettii^  rid  of  two 
bunches  there.  The  cobbler  was  in.  his  stdl, 
but  he  alw^  bgreakfastxd  at  the  place  in 
which-  he  lodged^  and  was  not  likely  to  bay  a 
bunch  of  watmress'-'^especiaUy  oa.  andi  a 
morning' — as  a  between-meals  refireshmeot 
Mary  was  afraid  to  tty  the  crockery-shop, 
because  the  woman  who  kept  it  wongfoll)' 
made  out  tliat  the  little  girl  had  broken  one 
of  her  plates.-  Mr.  Mould's  shutteiB  were 
still  up,  and  there  was  no  one  else  in  the 
Row  who  had  ever  bou^t  cresses  of  Mary. 
So,  once  more  raising  her  cry— not  so  l^ht* 
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haartsdly  as  when  she  left  the  nuikfit — ah«. 
limped  cm  to  try  her  luch  ekewhere. 

Cresses  did  not  go  off  freely  that  mocnii^ 
When  Maxy  came-  hack  ta  Henle^s  Row 
after  her  roimd,  Ae  had  still  two  bunches 
left.  She  was  afraid  that  Kb.  Mould  must 
have  breakfasted,  but  stUL  thoog^t  she  might 
as  well  try  whether  she  could  sell  them  to 
him.  When  she  went  into  the  shc^,  she 
found  that  he  had  some  one  with  him.  He 
and  the  pale  gentleman  who  had  given  Mary 
the  thieepeos7*bit  ftr  Us  bmch.  of  violets — 
she  instanfly  recoffhirf  faim»  sack  imaoB.- 
cence  having  stamped  him  an  her  nwnory — 
were  pottenng  over  the  Stlfay  old  books. 
They  were  aa  filthy  ihit  Mny  cottU  net  h«^ 
wondering  tint  a  gnUemoB  nbo  wan  gold 
spectadeslbed  to  haodletfaem,.  Tbeymade 
her  think  of  die  heufsofnibhkdk  in  winch  she 
had  seen  rag  and-hanK  gathccrs  poiking.  At 
last,  having  taken  one  of  the  dirtiest  of 
the  old  books,  whicixgamont  akdand  of  dnst 
that  made  him  snease  when  he  Kad  ofttoed 
it  and  then  clapped  it  to  agsiiv  the  gfoAt- 
man  gave  an  eager,  lAort-s^giaad  lode  at  tiK: 
date  on  the.  title-pi^  aaid.  dkn  eadaitnod 
delightedly^  "Ah^  Tom  mm  i^sjbt^  Tins  is. 
what  I  want.  My  iricorit  Bfir^Jionea's  ekA 
told  me  lait  night  that  Im  4n%bt  hs  ha^ 
seen  it  here.  What  wffl  jmL  «ke  for  it?* 

Maiy  opened  the  widr  ejms  of  astonUi- 
ment  when  Me.  Bbnid^  sa^cting  that  Ite 
had  been  aitertaining  m  angel  in  the  book- 
way  unawares,  muoed  what  seemed  to  hec  a 
preposterovs  price  for  s  bit  of  old  rabbidi. 
Still  more  was  afae  when  the  genlie- 

man  laughed  and  sai^  '*■  I  will  give  you  that^ 
and  as  much  again,  and'  then  I  shall  have  gol 
it  a  bargain.  So  I  have  a  riglit  to,  but  it 
wouldn't  be  fair  to  keep  yo»  &m  making 
anything  to  speak  of  by  the  book  jnai  leeiaav 
you  don't  know  its  value." 

And  be  haHfly  flashed  dowa  A*  price 
upon  the  comiter..  How  Muy^s  qas  lis- 
tened when  she  saw  the  silver  pieraa  faBiig 
like  summer  rain ! 

"  Shall  I  put  it  up  in  paper  for  you,  sir  ?  " 
asked  Mr.  Mould. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  answered  the  gentle- 
man, striding  out  of  the  shop,  and  cuddling 
his  treasure:  tnwe  like  a  baby. 

"  I  should  like  to  know  now  what  the 
vaUy  o'  that  book  rightly  is"  remarked  Mr. 
Mould.  "Anjr'ow,  thou{^>  he  might  ha'  got 
it  for  'alf  what  he  gjive  for  iu  So  far  he 
hacted  on  the  -square.  And  p'raps,  arter 
aU,  it's  only  a  craze  o'  his,  ami  it's  me  as 
has  get  the  best  o'  the  baigain.  Well,  my 
little  gal?" 


"  Want  any  fresh  watercreaae,  sir  2  "  asked 
Mary. 

Mr.  Mould  Aad-  brealuEastad,  but  that 
shower  of  silver  had  put  him,  into  so  good  a. 
temper  that  he  cleared  out  Mary's  basket^  as 
he  said  for  lunch;  and  it  being  too  late  to 
get  more  cresses^  she  started  for  Duke's 
Place,  and  invested  her  threepence  in  nuts. 

She  turned  over  her  capital  more  than 
once  during  the  day,  and  by  standing  jmd 
trudging  about  until  ten  at  night,  managed  to 
secure  hoself  a  maal,,  a.  xngfaif s  lodging,  and 
mettey  for  the  mnrow's  n»x4Eetuag.  Mean- 
ttatt  the  sdiolar  sat  in:  Bis  aaag  chambers, 
shut  in  by  curtains,  sdnittcesi  sszaens,  and 
sandbags,  fiom  the  coid;  ^oating  over  his 
blade-letter  tome,  eamlting  to  find  that  not  a 
leaf  was  missing,  tenderly  faindii^  up  the 
wounds  of  those  that  were  tattoed.  He  was 
doing  nothing  but  what  he  had  a  right  to  do, 
but  yrb&t  queer  contrasts  of  surroundings  and 
employments  there  azft  m  this  huge  city, 
between  people  wfao  sle^  wMn  a  stone- 
.oaat  of  eadi  otberl 

CHAFTER  IV. — A  'a'TOSNY  A  BOX. 

LmnmL  !  Pha^fhtoaDs  !  What  poetical 
naaaes  those  wese  onee;  aauF  harw  prosaic 
they  bm  btcoaic!  Tie  Uoaning  Star 
— die  mqEoker  of  the  ■aayjrf^i.  steeds — 
aai  now  what  thegr  suggest  is  viie-smelling 
matches,  proflued  bjr  grtrfaby  hands.  Of 
ail  the  Utde  trades  hy  which  London  out- 
casts  iBysUiiiuasly'  BaoiK  tor  maintain  a 
■oserable.  existence  Mary  Kedi  DMtch>selling 
the  least,  but  needs  must  when  destiturion 
dnves,  and  at  times  she  was  forced  to  make 
her  rounds  with  the  rectangular,  strong- 
scented  boxes,  so  unlike  her  beloved,  grace- 
fully-rounded, fragrant  flowers. 

For  once  her  "  spooneyism  "  had  stood  her 
in  good  stead.  She  bought  her  matches  at 
aa  oil-shop  where  her  sobriquet  was  known, 
and  the  reason  of  it ;  and  one  morning  when 
she  left  her  lodging,  without  a  single  farthing, 
she  had  plucked  up  courage  to  ask  the  oil- 
man to  let  her  have  a  couple  of  dozen  boxes 
on  trust.  Influenced  by  her  reputation  for 
honesty,  he  had  done  so,  and  before  mid- 
night she  had  got  rid  of  her  stock.  Fearing 
that  the  shop  might  be  shut  up,  she  hurried 
to  her  creditor's  to  discharge  her  obligation, 
When  she  had  done  so,  and  bought  another 
dozen  for  next  day's  trade,  she  had  still  some 
fivepence^arthing  left,  and,  therefore,  felt  her- 
self in  affluent  circumstances. 

"  You  ought  to  be  in  bed  by  this  time,  ^ou 
poor  little  wretch,"  said  the  oilnumrP^parinKi 
to  put  up  his  shutters  pi^iCi^d^iraScJnimO^I 
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Mary  had  no  home  to  go  to,  but  she 
plunged  in  very  good  spirits  into  the  maze  of 
houses  that  separated  her  from  Bacon's 
Yard.  It  was  a  perfect  warren,  but  the  little 
girl  knew  its  windings  well.  Now  she  crossed 
a  hushed  quadrangle  of  faded  Queen-Anne's- 
time  houses,  for  the  most  part  let  off  as 
offices,  the  faint  gaslight  dimly  showing  grimy 
carved  doorways  and  weeds  and  grass  waving 


in  the  night  wind  on  the  leaded  flat  pent- 
houses ;  and  anon,  running  down  the  worn 
stone  steps,  she  found  herself  in  the  thick  of 
a  street  broil  on  a  lower  level.  She  passed 
squat  beetle-browed  pubhc-houses  blinking  in 
comers  like  sleepy  bulldogs,  blazing  and 
brawling  lodging-houses,  dark  but  noisy 
courts,  into  which  policemen  scarcely  dared 
to  dive  in  couples.    She  went  under  arch- 


ways  with  laths  drooping  through  their  mil- 
dewed plaster,  turned  sharp  corners  colon- 
naded with  timber  black  as  bog-oak  with 
smoke  and  grease,  rubbed  in  by  generation 
after  generation  of  brushing,  lounging  shoul- 
ders, and  threaded  winding  passages  so  nar- 
row, that  by  spreading  out  her  arms  she  could 
touch  the  windows  on  each  side.  Some  were 
quite  dark ;  from  the  star  and  heart-shaped 


shutter-holes  of  others  a  yellow  j^immer 
trickled  through  the  filth-ftirred  panes. 
Though  men,  women,  and  children  swarmed 
in  almost  every  inhabited  house,  thick  as  the 
plague  of  frogs,  their  dripping  garments  often 
drooping  like  tattered  banners  from  a  cat's 
cradle  of  clothes-lines  connecting  tiie  two 
sides  of  a  lane  or  alley,  floor  above  floor,  a 
few  tenements  stood  quite  void  of  humaa 
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tenants,  at  any  rate,  in  the  flesh  ;  old  shored- 
up,  top-heavy  houses,  with  stories  project- 
ing one  above  the  other,  smashed  win- 
dows, and  rusty  padlocks  on  their  blistered 
doors ;  and  here  and  there  a  house  had  utterly 
come  to  grie^  aU  left  of  it  being  roofless, 
tottering  ^Is,  with  scraps  of  sodden  paper 
fluttering  on  them  like  vampire-wings,  and 
upper-floor  grates  still  clinging  to  the  bricks. 

The  buildings  I  have  described  have  been 
swept  away  to  furnish  a  site  for  the  Palace  of 
Justice,  that  is  to  be.  Tljere  was  little  rever- 
ence for  law  in  it  in  Mary's  time,  but  she  did 
not  fear  to  hear  St.  Clement's  chimes  at  mid- 
night there.  She  could  scarcely  meet  with 
worse  people  abroad  than  those  with  whom 
she  herded  in  her  "  home." 

As  she  ran  along,  she  saw  a  fellow-lodger, 
a  lazy,  loafing  "  rough,"  known  as  The  Bul- 
lock, enter  a  marine-store  shop.  The  light 
that  streamed  out  at  the  door-way  was  not 
very  vivid ;  but  mudi  light  was  not  needed  to 
enable  any  one  who  Imew  him  to  recognise 
The  Bullock's  shock  head  and  hulking  form. 
Mary  had  her  share  of  inquisidveness,  and 
peeped  in  through  the  window  to  find  out 
what  he  was  about  The  contents  of  the 
shop  resembled  those  of  Mr.  Mould's  in  mis- 
cellaneity.  He  was  really,  in  the  conven- 
tional sense,  a  dealer  in  marine  stores,  but 
considered  it  more  genteel  to  call  himself 
a  dealer  in  curios.  The  Bullock  had 
pulled  out  his  po<^et  a  tarnished,  old- 
&shioned,  ^ver  teapot,  v^ich  looked  like  a 
"  reduced  gentleman  "  in  a  low  lodging-house, 
in  the  dingy  medley  of  all  sorts,  in  the  midst 
of  which  it  was  planted  on  a  filthy,  thickly- 
littered  counter:  clouded  bottles,  rusty  and 
verdigrised  scraps  of  metal  of  the  baser  sorts, 
planes,  chisels,  hammers,  saws,  door-plates, 
door-handles,  knockers,  waste-paper,  rope, 
medicine-chests,  boots  and  shoes,  rags, 
draught-boards,  earthenware,  fusty  furniture. 
The  Bullock,  according  to  his  wont  at  that 
time  of  night,  was  pretty  fax  gone  in  drink, 
and  was  talking  with  incautious  loudness. 
"  Whatfsthat  to  you?"  he  was  sa)ring  huskily; 
but  Mary  could  make  him  out  "  Don't 
matter  where  I  got  it  WhaHl  jrou  give  me 
for  it?" 

"  Why,  you've  prigged  it  from  old  Mould," 
the  shopkeeper  answered ;  "  Pve  seen  it  in 
his  place  a  score  o'  times." 

"  Well,  if  I  did  find  it  there,"  retorted  The 
Bullock,  grinning,  "  what  do  it  matter  to  you  ? 
You  ain't  a-going  on  the  square  at  your  time 
o'  life,  are  yer  ?  I  owe  old  Mould  one.  He's 
too  stuck-up  to  deal  with  the  likes  o'  me 
now.**   And  die  ruffian  garnished  his  dis- 


course with  a  variety  of  expletives  which  may 
be  omitted. 

Mr.  Mould's  brother  tradesman,  however, 
also  declined  to  deal  with  The  BuUock ;  not 
from  conscientious  motives  (the  scoundrel 
knew  well  enough  that  he  would  not  be 

blown  upon"),  but  because  he  did  not 
think  that  it  would  be  "  safe  "  to  do  so. 

With  another  explosion  choice  language, 
therefore,  the  thief  snatched  up  his  booty, 
and  staggered  out  to  seek  Fortune  elsewhere ; 
Mary  having  just  time  to  slip  for  conceal- 
ment on  the  other  side  of  the  shop's  bow- 
window. 

On  the  ruffian  reeled,  in  the  direction 
of  Bacon's  Yard,  the  little  girl  timidly 
following.  The  drink  that  he  had  taken  was 
telling  on  him.  Fresendy  down  he  sat  upon 
the  pavement,  sprawled  out  his  legs,  leaned 
his  head  against  the  wall,  and  fell  asleep. 

Mary's  heart  went  |nt-ar-pat  as  she  watched 
him.  Unless  she  passed  him  she  would 
have  to  go  a  good  way  round,  and,  besides, 
she  could  see  the  teapot,  and  Mr.  Mould 
was  a  customer  of  hers,  and  one  of  the  few 
people  who  had  ever  shown  her  any  kind- 
ness. If  she  could  but  snatch  up  the  pot, 
and  run  off  with  it  to  its  owner ! 

She  crept  softly  towards  the  snoring  Bul- 
lock. He  did  not  seem  to  have  a  very  tight 
grasp  upon  his  spoil.  Holding  her  breath, 
she  extricated  it  from  his  limp  fingers,  stole 
a  few  yards  on  tiptoe,  and  then  sped  away 
to  Henley's  Sow  as  fast  as  her  bare  feet 
would  cany  her. 

When  Mr.  Mould  had  unbelted  his  door, 
and,  shading  his  candle  with  Ms  hand,  saw 
only  little  Spooney  on  his  door-step,  he  began 
to  growl  at  her  for  disturbing  his  rest  He 
soon  changed  his  tone,  however,  when  he 
had  heard  her  story. 

This  was,  that  she  had  foimd  the  pot. 

Not  a  word  did  she  say  about  The  Bullock, 
partly  from  fear  of  his  vengeance,  and  partly 
because,  according  to  the  code  of  honour  she 
had  pitted  up  in  Bacon's  Yard,  it  was  con- 
temptible, under  any  circumstances,  to 
"peach." 

"  But  how  did  you  know  it  belonged  to 
me,  little  'on  ?"  asked  Mr.  Mould. 

"  I  'eard  a  cove  say  as  it  did,"  answered 
Mary. 

The  old  man  was  puzzled. 

"Well,  well,"  he  said,  "anyways  you've 
done  me  a  good  turn.  You  come  and  have 
a  talk  with  me  to-morrer.    It's  time  you  was 
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had  paid  him  his  co|^ets.  "Whafs  that 
you've  got?  'Ave  yer  taken  to  findia*  at 
last,  like  a  sensible  gal?" 

Mary  certainly  had  found  what  the  de- 
puty would  have  considered  j^/ittw  opimum, 
but  she  said  nothing  about  the  pot 

"  It's  on'y  my  matches,"  she  answered. 

"  Well,  mind  you  put  'em:  aatay  safe.  Your 
room's  fbll,  but  uttle  Sue's  got  a  shake-down. 
You  can  turn  in  along  o*  h^." 

lathe  lonfe low, warm, dirgr kitchen,  there 
were,  only  two  pcnons— one  man  nodding^ 
almost  to  his  knees,  before  the  hot  fire,  and 
another  sound  asleep,  stretched  at  full  lei^;th 
on  bis  back  ,  upon  a  form.  Mary  went  up 
the  crooked  staircase  that  came  down  into 
the  room,  and  passed  through  two  "  close  " 
rooms,  in  which  people  of  both  sexes  were 
huddled  together — some  on  the  floor  between 
the  beds,,  and  one  man  smoking  in  bed — ^into 
her  own  crowded  room.  Most  of  the  beds 
caxried  double,  and  the  floor  was  covered  with 
shake-downs..  Both  beds  and  shake-downs, 
mounded  by  their  tiredrout,  stiU  occupants, 
looked  vecy  much,  like  graves  in  the  dim 
light  of  a  halfpemLy  dip,  which  the  only 
woman  who  was  awake  was  just  about  to 
blow  cm^  but  which  she  kept  burning  until 


Mazy  had  picked  her  my  orec  the  heavily- 
brea^iing  sleepers  on  the  floor,  ta  little  Sue. 

Hie  weary  young  matclMelleE  slipped  her 
ken:faief  fuU  of  boxes  under  the  flock-bed, 
nesded  up  to  her  youn^  bed&Uow,-and  fell 
asleep — almost  as^soon  as  she  had  pulled  the 
rug  over  her. 

Foot  little  Mary  was  very  fond  of  ha  bed, 
wretched  though  it  was.  The  jest  was  smet 
to  her  fag^edroot  litde  limbs  ~and  then— so 
merdiiiUy  is  compensation  sent  like  aimshine 
into  all  kinds  of  d'"*"!  comets — shs  almost 
always  dreamt  of  the  counby^-'with  squalid 
vice  and  misery  azouod  bar,  dreamt  of  a 
country  fairer,  doubtless,  than  was  ever  gilt 
by  our  sun  or  silvered  by  our  moon,. 

That  night  she  was  wandering  with  her 
mother  beneath  blue  skies,  drinking  in  the 
luscious  breath  of  flowers,  listening,  to  the 
song  of  birds,  the  ripple  of  clear  running  j 
water,  and  the  rustle,  of  green  leaves,  when  | 
suddmly  she  awoke  in  flames,  and  in  the  , 
midst  of  a  wild  uproar.    Her  bedfidlow 
escaped,,  but  poor  little  Mary  was  sadly  burnt  , 
before  the  fire  was  extinguished. 

The  BuUockfs  hat  was  found  near  her  bed, 
but  when  so  many  had  rushed  into  the  room, 
no  one  thought  anything  of  that. 
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IF  OCT  condition  in  life  were  not  in  all  re- 
spects one  of  iKog^eas,  fidlii^  inio  ruts 
might  not  be  altogether  objectionable.  Sup- 
posing our  stiite  were  stationary,  diey  might 
matter  little.  Evea  as  it  is,  I  can  comprehend 
that,  like  most  evils^  which  are  only  evils  in 
consequence  of  abuse,  ruts  may  be  sometimes 
bodi  physically  and  momlly  advantageous. 
The  loaded  wain  with  its.  tired,  toiled  horses 
is  sorely  in^eded  by  the  road  which  is 
ploughed  like  a  field,  only  that  the  ploughing 
is  inequaL  On  the  other  hand,  I  can  recol- 
lect forming  one  of  a  pleasure  party  in  an 
omnibus  when  the  driver,  in  heedlessness 
or  recklessness,  took  his  conveyance,  heaviljr 
laden  inside  and  out,  to  the  vei^e  of  a  preci- 
pitous bank,  from  which  the  rrad  was  only 
divided  by  a  wire  fence.  The  horses  became 
staxtled,  and  made  a  plunge  forwards;  the 
lumbering  vehicle  lost  its  baUnce  for  a  mtmite, 
and  actuary  hung  during  a  terrible  second  or 
two,  with  its  shouting,  screaming  passengers, 


ova-  the  bank;  dmm  whidi  it  would  have 
rolled  to  destzaction.   It  was  not  the  sli^ 
wire  f^ice  that  proved  the  hairier  iriiicb 
arrested  the  descent    U  bad  been  ramy 
weather,  and  Uie  roads  in.  a  pastoral  coon^ 
wee  none  of  the  best   The  vrtieels,  dogged 
by  day,  stuck  in  a  rut  long  enough  for  the 
omnibus  to  be  righted  and  the  danger  averted 
So,  no  doubt,  in  the  political  and  moial . 
world,  in  seasons  of  great  excitement  and  | 
violent  change,  when  men's  minds  are  over-  j 
balanced  and  half  distracted,  the  ruts  of  cus- 
tom and  old  tradition,  may  stand  stiffly  in  the 
way,  and  prevent  llie  disa^sous  tqpipling-over 
of  the  sodal  machine..  : 
Still  rute,  save  in  extreme,  excepticHial 
cases,  are  hinriTanrwi  and  detriments  wiiich 
are  earnestly  to  be  deprecated,  the  more  so  ^ 
that  by  the  constitution  <£  our  hnmaiut}-  m 
seem  peculiarly  prone  to  form  and  fall  io*** 
them — the  thougfathil  not  less,  nay.in 
spects  to  a  greater  ezteii^i^ia^iy^ 
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I  shall  divide  my  rats  into  intdlectual, 
aociBl>  aad  lelig^oOB  nits.   What  can  be.  a 
greater  fetter  and  drag  on  science,  philo- 
sophy, and  art,  than  a  dupositioa  to  deave 
only  too  faitl^uUy  to  the  things  which  axe 
l>ehind,  instead,  of  pushing  forward  to  those 
which  are  before  ?   So  clearly  is  this  recog- 
nised, that  it  is  generally  granted  an  age  of 
great  discovery  and  invention,  while  it  is  in 
many  respects  stitnnlativei,  is  almost  sure  to 
be  followed  by  an  age  of  reaction;  or,  at 
best,  of  merely  maturing  and  improving,  upon 
the  feats  of  a  past  generation* 

In  some  lights  this  ebb  of  creative  energy 
cannot  be  avoided  ;  and  as  it  has  its  own 
ends  to  serve  in  the  wOTld'^-  econoa^,  is 
not  matter  of  rqgcet.  But  wtien  the  reacUon 
gpes  too  far,  <^  lasts  too  long^  and  the  influence 
of  the  highest  achievemeats,  is  only  to  be 
seen,  in  poor  and  poorer  copies,,  tending  to 
render  the  originals,  as  far  as  it  is  possible, 
dq^ded,  in  ^e  midst,  of  universal  stagna- 
tion, then  the  same  road  has  beoi  much  too 
Img  travelled,  and  its  ruts — produced  by 
wear  and  tear — axe  becoming  yawning,  pit- 
falls, thneatening  to  en^ph  the  travellei^  and 
standing  in  ui^nt  need  of  being  filled  up  by 
som«  less,  precious  f"°*'^^  thiui  human  ia- 
tellect 

Mudi  that  is  excellent  is  said  and  written 
aboat  a.  cboisen  and  limited  osnuse  of  study 
for  the  student^  wiUi  whidi  he  may  become 

perfiectly  familiar,,  until  he  is  its  absolute 
master,  instead  of  a  wide  and  discursive  field, 
over  which  he  will  roam  alm.ys  a.  stcanger,  or 
at  beat  x  passing  guest,,  gasping  at  every- 
thing, and  gatheiing  well-nigh,  nothing.  In 
the  same  way  men  are  frequently  urged 
with  evident  wisdDni,.to  let  their  books  be 
few  but  select,  to  have  their  range  rather 
lii£^  thui  wid^  of  favourite  authors,  and  with 
them  to  abide  in  perfect  content  so  long  as 
this  lower  stage  of  iidelltgence  is  the  utmost 
that  men's  minds  can  resK^ 

This  good  advice  would  be  unexcepticui- 
aUe  were  it  not  for  the  ridi  of  ruts,  and  if  it 
could  be  said  in  sober  truth  what  is  some- 
times said  half  in  jest  that  Newton  and 
SbaJcspeaie,  Buffon  and  Cuvier,  the  old 
Greek  sculptors,  the  old  Italian  painters,  and 
the  old  German  musicians,  have  stolen  from 
succeeding  gen«ations  any  chance  of  maldng 
fresh  discoveries  in  the  laws  of  nature  the 
mysteries  of  the  human  heart,  the  secrets  of 
aiumal  and  v^;etable  physiology,  the  propor- 
tioDS  and  harmonies  of  form,  colour,  and 
souod.  If,  indeed,  all  discovery  and  inven- 
tion are  over,  and  if  all  the  most  delicate 
handwritine  on  the  human  soid  has  been 


once  and  for  all  interpreted,  then  we  may 
well  rest  contented  in  one  course  of  study 
and  one  range  of  books.  But  if  the  wco-ld 
and  men's  intellects  are  still  young  mth  ever- 
lasting youdi — ^if  the  treasures  of  knowledge 
and  beauty  are  inexhaustible,  if  we  cannot 
tell  that  to-morrow  will  not  give  us  a  second 
Newton,  a  new  Shafcspeare,  to  interpret  to  us 
another  great  all-pervading  law,  to  write  for 
us  firesh  life  dramas,  while  history  warns  us 
that  such  men  are  in  danger  of  being  received 
by  their  contemporaries  mth  indifference  or 
antagonism — is  it  always  and  altogether  right 
to  circumscribe  our  studies  and  sympathies, 
and  to  forbid  our  lively  intereA  in  &esh  men 
and  fi%sh  thinfp^?' 

Years  mQ  do  it  inevitably,  whether  men 
teadi  the  lessm  tx.  aotj  very  (ew  even  of 
intellectual  men  and  wonxen,  and,  I  should 
suppose,  those  only  who  are  specially  large- 
mmded  and  large-hearted,  retain  dielr  s^^- 
pathies  fresh  and  free  to  the  last*  As  a  rule, 
the  students  of  philosophy,  science,  and  art 
soon  find  and  make  to  themselves  their 
narrow  bounds.  These  students  are  rarely 
disposed  to  go  beyond  the  speculations,  re- 
searches, and  attainments  T^bich  ediSed  and 
delighted  them  in.  their  youdb  and  early  man-? 
hood  or  womaidiood.  Thq^canarot  amceiTe 
what  a  younger  genezatiDn  can  find  to  accept 
in  this  ^tem,  or  to  marvel' at  in  that  work  aS 
art  Philosophy,  science,  and  art  made  their 
last  advances  practically,  for  the  seniors,  with 
dieii!  early  middle  age. 

If  this  result,  sad  enou^  in  itself  and  a 
grave  obstacle  to  intellectual  progress^  is  as 
common  as  the  meridian  height  and  decline 
of  ordinary  human  powers,  ought  we  not  to 
lessen  and  defer  it  to  the  best  of  our  ability 
by  guarding;  as  far  as  we  can,,  against  intel- 
lectual ruts,  hy  striving  to  keep  our-  faculties 
&ee  from  the  inroads  of  partialily,  |)rcjudice, 
habit,  and  sloth,  by  ainung  at  seemg  hc^ie- 
fhlly  as  well  as  truthfully,  with,  younger  eyes, 
and  hearing  with  younger  ears,  comprehoid- 
ing  with  youngs  miiuls,  and  feeling  with 
youngs,  hearts,  trusting  that  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  be  of  the  number  whose  wider  sym- 
pathies do  not  fail,  and  who  retain  dieir 
intelligence  keen,  subtle,  and  delicate^  till  it 
is  merged  in  a  higher  intelligence  ? 

One  of  the  most  enviable  instances  of  a 
mind  bright  as  ever,  and  a  power  of  working 
widi  all  the  zest  and  all  the  exactness  of 
youth  and  maturity,  even  in  extreme  old  age, 
was  that  of  Mary  3omerviIle,'  who  solved  her 
problems  and  watchedef^erly  the  last  achieve- 
ment in  science  with  the  snows  of 
winters  on  her  head.         Digitized  by 
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Of  social  ruts,  I  hare  only  room  to  write 
on  those  that  affect  families  and  individnals, 
and  I  prefer  to  pursue  the  course  which  I 
have  followed  from  the  beginning,  that  is  to 
treat  of  good  rather  than  evil  ruts.  It  may 
be  that  these  ruts  have  originated  in  most 
praiseworthy  and  beneficent  rules,  yet  these 
rules  may  have  been  allowed,  and  even  en- 
couraged, to  become  so  stringent  and  inelastic 
as  to  end  by  being  a  burden  alike  on  him  or 
her  who  has  imposed  them,  and  on  those  on 
whom,  with  or  without  consent,  the  rules  are 
imposed.  Thus  order  and  meUiod  may  pass 
into  formality  and  rigidity  of  s)>^tem,  punctu- 
ali^  into  predseness,  sobriety  into  austerity. 
Surely  the  aim  of  all  good  rules  must  be  the 
benefit  of  those  ruled,  together  with  a 
liberal  consideration  for  the  claims  and  needs 
of  the-  outer  world  beyond  and  about  every 
family  world  or  personal  world.  Wherever 
the .  letter  of  rules  has  been  suffered  to  de- 
generate into  ruts,  and  infringes  what  ought 
to  be  its  motive  and  guiding  spirit,  it  be- 
comes seriously  prejudicial,  not  merely  to 
its  founders  and  subjects,  but  to  the  world 
at  large.  The  intensely  irksome,  cramping 
effects  of  many  family  and  personal  arrange- 
ments, in  themselves  good,  only  too  strenu- 
ously and  unremittingly  insisted  upon,  must 
rise  in  illustration  boore  the  minds  of  many 
of  my  readers.  The  prison-like  character 
which  steals  over  the  comfort  and  beauty  of 
those  homes  where  order,  method,  and  a 
painfully  undisturbed  neatness  have  been 
suffered  to  wax  rampant,  until  they  permit  no 
freedom  of  action,  no  liberty  of  detail,  no 
sweet  gracious  indulgence,  under  proper  re- 
strictions, to  man  and  beast,  press  with  the 
hardness  and  weight  of  iron  on  sensitive, 
imaginative  natures.  Hence  smouldering  or 
violent  rebeUions  in  many  a  home,  where  not 
only  the  righteousness  but  die  ruts  which  it 
has  formed,  are  overmuch,  hence  an  early 
acquired,  often  insurmountable  and  deplor- 
able, distaste  to  much  that  is  excellent  and 
of  good  report,  and  a  passionate  preference 
for  Bohemianism  with  its  license  and  reckless- 
ness'— in  which,  after  all,  there  lurks  a 
despotism  more  intolerable  than  that  which 
has  been  cast  off.  I  repeat  that  family  and 
individual  deterioration,  impaired  usefuhiess, 
with  occasional  extreme  miserable  reactions, 
are  all  produced  by  men  and  women  simply 
consenting  that  rules  should  become  rats  outof 
which  the  framers  and  the  victims  are  never 
to  be  forced  by  any  presumable  cause,  short 
of  utter  incapacit}'  for  their  performance. 

We  cannot  so  theorise  and  legislate  in 
social  life  either  for  ourselves,  our  children, 


or  our  brethren.  Unless  we  agree  to  gene- 
rous possibilities  of  oqiansion,  tender  faalities 
for  toleration,  considerate  and  kind  capabili- 
ties of  change — ^under  one  high  standard, 
even  in  our  household  hours  Of  ri^g  and 
retiring  to  rest,  in  its  meals,  not  to  say 
in  its  occupations  and  recreations — we  must 
be  prepared  to  find  our  households  and  our- 
selves get  stereotyped  and  petrified,  and  like 
other  petrifactions  grow  harsh  and  repulsive 
possibly  to  the  members  of  the  housdiolds, 
certainly  to  other  households.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  many  upright  households  have 
their  influence  fatally  crippled,  and  end  by 
making  tbemsdves  eminently  disagreeable  on 
all  minor  counts,  because  they  have  not  been 
able  to  resist  becoming  bond-slaves  to  ruts 
which  are  apt  to  run  directly  counter  to  the 
ruts  of  dieir  ne^hbours.  All  of  us  know 
something  of  "the  devil  of  commonplace," 
the  tyranny  of  custom.  How  the  repetition 
of  the  same  words  and  deeds,  the  best,  tiie 
roost  sacred  even,  obliterates  our  perceptiou 
of  their  goodness  and  sacredness,  rubs  off 
the  bloom  of  our  enthusiasm,  deadens  our 
feelings,  reduces  us  if  we  do  not  strive  widi 
ail  our  might,  and  without  ceasing,  and  with 
grace  granted  to  aid  us,  against  the  insidious 
temptation  to  becoming  mechanical  pui)pets 
in  a  mechanical  service,  so  that  we  are  fain  to 
seek  all  lawfiil  variety  as  a  secondary  hdp 
against  the  stealthy  approach  of  apathy. 
In  another  light,  habit  may  pass  from  wait- 
ing upon  us  as  a  useful  servant,  into  domi- 
neering over  us  as  an  arrogant  master.  We 
may  have  let  ourselves  get  so  wedded  to  ca- 
tain  habits,  unexceptionable,  even  admirable 
in  themselves,  remember,  as  to  be  made 
miserable  if  the  connection  between  us  be 
broken  for  a  day.  Our  comfort  and  our  very 
peace  become  wrecked  by  the  slightest  in- 
fringement of  our  rules,  or  interference  with 
our  routine.  Our  enei^ies,  whidi  ought  to 
be  devoted  to  higho-  aims,  get  gradually 
concentrated  on  the  presorotion  and  propci 
performance  of  the  plans  we  have  loog 
ago,  in  different  circumstance,  and  with 
different  obligations  perhaps — for  drcum- 
stances  and  obligations  are  constantly 
changing,  whether  we  remark  the  change  or 
not — chalked  out  for  ourselves,  and  from 
which  we  cannot  depart.  We  get  irritated 
by  all  disturbance,  exasperated  by  all  vitei- 
ference,  however  excusable  or  inevitable. 
We  lose  our  sense  of  the  proper  proportion 
of  Uiings,  until  we  magnify  tiie  importance  of 
our  own  rules — often  our  own  convenieocep 
after  all,  beyoiul  the  well-i 
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rrhese  ruts  are  a  great  and  grievous  snare 
to  us,  the  more  so  that  here  we  have  no  abiding 
city,  no  lasting  habitation,  though  we  will 
comport  ourselTes  as  if  our  temporal  condi- 
tions— those  of  OUT  youth  or  prime  frequently 
— ^were  eternal. 

It  is  not  altogether  an  evil  for  some  of  us 
to  be  occasionally  rooted  ont  o(  our  ordinary 
habits,  turned  adrift  into  a  new  world,  and 
forced  to  realise  in  our  personal  experience 
that  here  we  are  but  pilgrims  and  strangers. 

'Religious  ruts  are  the  climax  of  all  other 
ruts,  jnst  as  true  religion  is  the  foundation  of 
our  moral  nature.    The  state  of  Christian 
£urope  before  the  Reformation,  the  condition 
of  the  churches  of  this  count]^^  towards  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  are  the  ex- 
amples of  the  baneful  results  of  such  ruts. 
Free  while  reverent  inquiry,  untrammeiled  if 
humble  though^  a  devout,  patient  waiting  on 
divine  light,  a  candid  mind,  brought  to  bear 
on  all  tiie  highest  questions,  and  on  all  new 
phases  of  thot^ht,  above  all,  a  love  of  truth 
for  itself,  burning  and  devoted,  becoming  the 
followers  of  Him  who  came  as  a  witness  for 


the  truth,  must  be  the  only  safeguards  against 
similar  deterioration  and  degradation.  What 
are  we  that  we  should  be  proof  against  the 
danger  before  which  our  fathers  stumbled  and 
fell  ?  And  what  are  the  spiritual  fathm  of  this 
generation  that  they  should  be  in&llible  any 
more  than  the  Idtin  or  Greek  fathers  or 
the  Jewish  elders?  If  we  believe  that  God's 
thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts,  neither  his 
ways  as  our  ways,  how  can  we  consistently 
conclude  that  any  mortal  man,  or  set  of 
mortal  men,  short  of  inspired  apostles,  have 
been  capable  of  expressing  the  whole  length 
and  breadth  of  his  counsels  ?  Let  us  tlunk 
of  the  reception  given  in  their  days  to  Lu- 
ther and  to  Wesley,  before  we  dismiss  with 
fury  and  contumely  all  new-comers  in  the 
churches.  True,  the  churches  of  our  day 
may  be  guiltiess  of  horrible  depravity,  or  of 
faithless,  heartless  worldliness;  still  we  can 
have  morality  without  the  heroism  of  Chris- 
tian manhood  and  womanhood,  and  zeal 
without  knowledge :  it  is  certain  that,  at  the 
best,  we  are  full  of  poverty  and  ignorance, 
weakness  and  folly. 
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IF  we  have  b^;un  to  attempt  the  dvilisation 
of  the  pigmy  aborigines  of  the  Andamui 
Islands  on^  within  the  last  ten  years,  it  can- 
not be  said  that  the  Nicohar  savages  to  the 
south  have  been  equally  neglected  by  Europe 
or  by  Christian  missionaries.  For  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half  the  French,  the  Danes, 
the  Austrians,  and  now  the  British,  have 
sought  to  colonise  the  Nicobars.  Scores  of 
missionaries  and  officials  have  sacrificed  their 
lives  in  the  successive  attempts,  with  a  per- 
asteot  heroism  which  forms  a  curious  chapter 
in  the  history  of  civilisation. 

Lying  between  Ceylon  on  the  west  and  the 
Malayan  Peninsula  on  the  east,  some  three 
hmubed  miles  ficmn  the  cajntal  of  the  Anda- 
man Islands  on  die  north,  and  only  seventy 
from  Achin,  where  the  Dutch  are  fighting,  on 
the  south,  the  nine  Nicobar  Islands  seem  to 
be  made  by  nature  for  a  great  commercial 
and  naval  setUement.  As  every  ship  which 
passes  between  Calcutta  and  China  must  skirt 
the  Andamans,  so  the  Nicobars  lie  on  the 
hi^way  to  and  from  Bombay  and  the  Suez 
Dunal  It  is  not  surprising  that  so  many 
European  Powers  should  have  coveted  their 
possesion  and  attemnted  to  occudv  them. 


They  narrowly  escaped  the  honour  and  the 
advantage  of  riralling  Sing^ore,  Sot  Sir  Stam- 
ford R^es  was  prevented  from  establishing 
the  p;reat  free  port  of  southern  Asia  there,  only 
by  Iterance  of  the  fine  harbour  of  Nan- 
cowne,  which  we  occupied  half  a  century 
later,  and  now  use  as  a  penal  settiement 
This  ignorance,  combined  with  the  un- 
heaithiness  common  to  all  uncleared  lands 
in  the  tropics,  with  the  character  of  the 
natives  and  with  the  want  of  support  from 
the  mother  country,  has  led  to  &e  feulure 
of  every  attempt  to  colonise  the  Nicobars, 
until,,  five  years  ago,  we  took  possession 
of  the  islands  for  the  second  time.  We 
have  since  governed  them  from  Fort  Blair,  the 
capital  of  the  Andaman  Setflements,  of  whidi 
theyformapart.  The  natives  no  more  deserved 
the  character  of  piratical  bloodthirstiness 
than  the  Andaraanese  had  done — ^until  both 
were  first  attacked  by  Malay  pirates  and  be- 
came affected  by  those  European  vices,  which, 
unchecked,  sweep  away  the  aborigines  of 
every  newly-settled  land.  We  shall  see  that 
failure  on  the  part  of  both  missionaries  and 
colonists  was  inevitable  from  the  weakness, 
and  even  fbUv  which  n^i^?pjyjl|^)l<ag^@Q 
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The  monthly  convict  steamer  from  Calcutta 
to  Port  Blair  leaves  the  latter  place  for  Car 
morta,  the  subordinate  penal  station  in  the 
NicotKtrs,  and  reaches  it  in  thirty  hours. 
Coastmg  al(Hig  the  eastern  side  of  the  islands, 
all  clothed  wiUi  palm-trees  to  the  water's  edge, 
we  drew  near  to  the  short  Then  we  readied 
the  small  island  of  Trinkutt,  of  evil  histoiy, 
and  then  tamed  in  suddenly  to  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  beantifiil  harbours  in  the 
world,  fonning  a  cross  between  Camorta  on 
the  north  and  Nancowrie  on  the  south.  After 
spending  twelve  hours  there  inspecting  the 
convicts,  tfieirhospitalandtheirguard  of  Madias 
sepoys,  we  passed  ottt  to  the  west,  without 
turning  the  steamer's  head,  through  exquisite 
scenery,  dedared  by  those  who  have  seen 
both  to  resemble  the  inland  sea  of  Japan. 
We  then  turned  northward  for  Port  Blair 
again,  skirting  the  western  ahoie  of  the  islands, 
which  we  -thns  neariy  circumnavigated.  The 
fiiat  spat  which  attracts  the  visitor  is  the 
Nicobar  village  of  Malacca,  to  the  south  of 
tiie  steamer's  anchorage.  Here,  in  what  is 
now  a  foul  swamp,  we  stumble  on  a  fine  well 
robbed  of  its  bricks,  and  in  the  hollow  of  a 
peepul-tree,  partially  built  up,  we  find  the 
tomb  of  the  last  of  the  Moravian  Brethren, 
who  suffered  such  hardships  in  a  firuitless 
attempt  to  Christianize  the  people.  The 
cemetery  of  the  earlier  missionaries  was  on 
the  grassy  knoll  which  the  Camorta  bar- 
racks are  approached,  to  the  north  of  the 
anchorage,  but  there  all  traces  of  the  old 
setders  -have  disappeared  in  the  experimental 
garden  of  the  colony.  'The  Moravian  Sre- 
titren,  whose  dust  lies  there,  howeiwr,  are  not 
&a^otten.  So  late  as  1871  -an  old  man  told 
one  of  the  offidals  that  his  father  had  -told 
him  of  the  white  men  who  lived  there  when 
he  was  a  boy,  and  how  tfie  spirits  did  no  harm 
until  the  missionaries  died  or  departed.  As 
we  stand  amid  the  foulness  of  the  spot  the 
whole  tale  of  heroism  passes  before  us,  as  it 
was  told  by  Haensel,  the  snrvivor  in  1812,  in 
a  series  of  letters  to  the  great  and  good  Wil- 
berforce,  who  interested  himself  in-uie  £ite  of 
the  missionanes. 

The  first  men  to  attempt  the  dvi&sation  of 
the  Nicobars  were  two  French  Jesuits  of 
Fondidwry,  Fanre  and  Bonnet,  in  171 1. 
Their  brief  career  is  recorded  in  the  "  Lettres 
Edifiantes  et  Curieuses,"  published  at  Toulouse 
in  1810.  Landing  at  Great  Nicobar  with 
their  priestly  shrine  and  a  bag  of  rice,  "  Us  se 
mirent  k  genoux,  firent  leur  pribre  et  bais^ent 
la  tetre  avec  respect,  pour  en  prendre  posses- 
sion au  nom  de  Jesus  Christ."  They  died,  or 
were  put  to  death,  at  Camorta,  after  two  years 


and  a  half,  but  the  facts  are  not  accurately 
known.    Nearly  half  a  century  passed,  and  in 
1756  the  Danes  took  military  pfmessionoftbe  1 
Nicobars  under  the  name  of  New  Denmazk,  | 
or  Frederic's  Islaads:  These  Elands  ten^ted 
the  Governor  of  the  Danish  settlement  of ! 
Tranquebar,  as  they  had  attracted  the  French 
at  Fondicheiy  on  the  same  coas^  at  a  tine 
when  ihe  East  India  Company  was  begmiung 
to  monopolise  tiie  trade  of  India  and  to  timt  j 
in  the  other  European  possessions  by  heavy 
duties.    But  the  «ettlenaent -was  mismanaged, 
the  survivors  fled  to  Adnn,  and  the  Danish 
Asiatic  Company  applied  to  Coant2inzendor£f , 
to  send  out  colonisii^  missionaries.  After 
waiting  for  some  time  at  Tzanquebar  twelve 
Moravian  Bretiiren,  of  whom  six  were  "  evan- 
gelists," with  a  few  Danish  soldiers  and . 
sepoys,  estafcdifdiied  themsdves  at  Camorta. 
For  nineteen  years  th^  -maintaiBed  a  octile, 
though  fruitless  struggle,  ^uit  asfiuence  with 
the  natives  bdog  destrc^ed  fiom  the  fiist  by 
the  fact  dot  th^  laboured  with  thdr  hands. 
The  climate  and  the  hardships  to  which  they 
exposed  themselves  swept  off  twen^-four  of 
them  in  that  short  period.    Haensel's  first 
experience  of  what  he  calls  "  the  seasoning 
fever"  on  landing,  was  such  that  the  three 
brethren  then  at  Camorta,  themselves  dying, 
gave  him  up  for  dead.    He  awoke  &om  a 
swoon  to  find  himself  prepared  for  burial, 
and  his  fellows  weeping  around  him.  The 
next  arrival,  Brotiier  Steininan,  is  descvibed  as 
"  young,  lively,  and  every  mujr  qualified  for 
the  service,"  bnt  in  less  than  a  month  lie  died.; 
Hasnsd,  after  seven  yeass*  study  ii£  Ae  Imx- 
giOige,  and ''fillips  attempts  to  preadi  the* 
•gospel  'to  the  natives,"  confesses  wi^  humble , 
shame  diat  he  soon  lost  £aith  and  cooiage,  but 
he  does  himself  injustice  in  his  touching  con- 
fessions.   Almost  without  resources  of  any 
kind,  too  often  n^leoted  by  the  authtxities  a.t 
Tranquebar,  and  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
Malay  pirates,  these  jnissionaries  had  to  dear 
the  land,  to  trade  uid  to  labour  beyond  their 
strength  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  tn.a  dimate 
which  they  understood  so  little  that  they 
would  Sleep  in  die  open  airor^onthejgroimd, 
which  no  native  will  do.   When  removii^tfae 
remains  of  Ihe  misslon-fbr  ever  Ka^isel  wi^, 
"I   Temembeied  the  numberless  prajrers, 
tears,  and  sighs  offered  up  by  so  majxy  ser- 
vants of  Jcfius,  and  by  our  congr^atious  in 
Europe,  for  the  conversion  of  the  poor  heathen 
here  ;  and  when  I  beheld  our  bu^ring<grouad, 
where  eleven  of  my  brethren  had  their  restiog- 
place,  as  seed  sown  in  a  barren  land,  I  burst 
into  tears,  and  exclaimed, '  Surely  all  this  can- 
not  have  been  done  in«in[!,i'g|(;^git^^^^le 
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thisplace,aiid  satdownand  wept  at  flieirgraves." 
Nor  had  he  laboured  ^together  in  vain : — 
"  My  last  farewell  with  the  inhabitants,  who 
bad  flocked  to  me  from  all  the  drcumjaccnt 
islands,  was  very  affecting.  They  wept  and 
howled  for  grief,  and  begged  that  ^e  brethren 
might  soon  return  to  them.  We  always  en- 
joyed their  esteem  and  love,  and  -they  do  not 
deserve  to  be  classed  with  iheir  fiModous 
nei^bonrs,  die  Malays^  being,  in  general, 
kind  and  gentle  m  their  disposition."  Haensel 
lived  to  a  good  old  ^e  as  a  missionary  in  the 
West  Indies,  whence,  in  1812,  he  sent  hts 
reminiscences  of  the  Nicobars  to  Wilberforce. 

The  Banes  retained  a  nominal  hold  on 
these  islands  for  many  years,  persistently  re- 
peating their  attempts  at  evangelization  and 
settlement  Rosen,  a  Danish  I^theran  mimfi- 
ter  who  governed  the  place  in  il^ja,  would  -cer- 
tainly iMive  succeeded,  bot  the  Tranquebar 
authorities  more  than  once  allowed -.the  colony 
to  starve.  He  used  tofaaooo  3aaf '£ar  bota, 
and  when  his  sup^  jtfamn*fiBt<mBiaUfn»d 
to  ran  short,  he  un^nnnBed  succesafiillp  the 
novel  currency  of  sfaps  of  pi^per  wi&  :a  Smm- 
ing  of  a  leaf  marked^^iith-dotE'terepieBeiit'the 
number  of  leaves  due.  ^Se  had  w  tAfateiRed 
the  confidence  of  tfae^naiiaE  ifliat  t^^  oBlared 
htm  their  children  to  be  refinaafeB^.  iEBe  %Bd 
learned  the  language,  had  cloKred  onch  land, 
and  had  fairly  overcome  :the  eaify  dffiicuhies. 
But  the  Danish  an^DntiK,  ixkt)  ised  givan 
him  such  fitful  help,  Jacked  patience,  ^ 
settlement  was  broken  up,  and  he  mas  traoE- 
ferred  to  a  quiet  rectory  in'Soalaud.  The  Danes, 
however,  made  another  attempt  at  colfloun- 
tion,  b^ore  finally  ^^^'"^  the  iskadls. 
During  their  occupation  of  ihon  in  ryyij^me 
Bolts,  a  Bengal  civilian  -(iiiiam  Qinre  bad 
turned  out  of  India,  pemadsd  Mana'ThezBsa 
to  add  the  Nicobars  io  teJlidyJR'aaaen  Em- 
pire. Transformed  into  Lieutenaiit*Colonel 
von  Boltz,  this  able  and  unscnipulons  adven- 
turer tried  to  seduce  the  Danish  Moravians 
from  their  loyalty,  and  then  seized  that  settle- 
ment on  Camorta  which  the  Danes  had  first 
taken  possession  of,  and  which  we  now  occupy. 
Bohs  btdlt  a  powder  magazine,  the  last  relics 
of  yriackk  I  saw  during  my  visit,  but  even  that 
has  now -disiqjpeared,  and  with  it  aH  trace  of 
the  "IRoman  Empire  "-in  onr  Indian  posses- 
sions. Tlte  tiixee  Austrians  whom  he  left  in 
misery  had  to  escape  in  a  Danish  vosseL 

Thus  clouded,  for  a  century  and  a  hjdf,  by 
an  evil  reputation  which  neither  the  indi- 
genous race  nor  their  beautiful  and  fertile 
land  deserved,  it  was  not  till  i96g  that  the 
Government  df  India  was  compelled  to  take 
posses^cm  of  the  Nicdbar  Islands,  having 


previously  held  tiiem  for  a  few  years  during 
our  war  with  Denmark  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century.  The  wsit  of  the  Austrian  :scien- 
tific  expedition  in  the  JVbvara  had  drawn 
attention  to  tiicn  Tesourees,  which  the  com- 
mander had  Tecommended  his  Government 
again  to  occupy,  -estimating  the  cost  at 
;^r5o,ooo  the  fint  Tear.  Our  Indian  convict 
settlement  on  fee  Andaman  Istendsiudproved 
most  saccesaful,  after  madi  mort^ty  in  the 
earlin  years,  While  the  labour  of  the  better 
short-^am  convicts  was  availablefor  the  clear- 
ing of  new  lands.  The  cultivation  of  the 
Nicobars,  moreover,  is  a  much  simpler  matter 
than  the  disforesting  of  the  dense  jungles  of 
the  Andamans,  some  of  which  even  the 
natives  cannot  penetrate,  so  entwined  are 
lordly  trees  vufli  creepers  and  underwood. 
Sn  the  NicAKB  -flie  eye  is  relieved  by  great 
^patches  of-^gaaas,  lAiidi  need  little  more  than 
.the  plou^  EtDnnadEe  ikfim  smiling  fields.  But 
it  is  doaditfnl  "fftevenvi  .such  circumstances 
&e  GsRBmiient  of  .bidia  would  have  moved, 
had  nstilie  withdmral  of  the  Danes  and  the 
■gfaKujce  of  .all  aMflug%  resulted  in  the  en- 
cmagement  of  attacks  on  foreign  and 
conntry  Tssaels,  which  used  to  plunder  the 
paqple  ttteir  on^  vdiuable  export,  cocoa- 
jidlB.  He  tale,  al»,  .of  white  women  and 
dotdren  ^dng  kgst  in  captivity,  while  the 
CMWC  had  been  mmdured,  rendered  it  neces- 
-saiyjiEir'the  CovenDir''GeneraI  to  act  Cap- 
tain 7^.  £.  SoUim^ld  was  accordingly  sent 
in -her  Itf^est^s  Aip  of  war  Wiasp,  to  inves- 
iSate  fee.aU^^  murder  of  the  crew  of  the 
Simeh  Iskmt  la  cnn^  trader,  and  many 
^evicus  oulngBS  idiidi-had  sprung  from  the 
interregnum  nf  anaEdiy  ^during  the  previous 
Jnenty  yeacs.  Seme  tasching  relics  of  ship- 
uraefdred  men  •amAmmmca^,  books  with  loving 
inoagdioaas  and  httbfrmaments,  were  found, 
bolt  the  capiivffi  -rcBre  said  to  have  been 
poisoned  bylhe  vm  chief,  who  has  still  a 
villainous  reputation  among  his  own  country- 
men, "  Captain  Johnson,"  or  Hung  Hung 
Chu.  There  was  sufficient  evidence  to  justify 
the  burning  down  of  some  of  his  villages. . 
In  :x869  :fee  fixitidi  Govemmcat  fonEolly 
Dndert<x)ik  those  -responsilulities  -which  the 
Danes  iiad  so  prematurely  refiised  to  dis- 
duuge  in  Rosen's  time,  and  now  the  fertile 
NicobaxE  -and  .their  hotpeftd  and  Ul-med  peo- 
ple, hare  a  chance  far  the  first  time  in  their 
history.  What  the  •  Goverament  of  Iibdia  has 
begun  it  is  not  Ukely  to  abandon.  Here,. as  in 
so  many  other  colonies.  Great  ^Britain  has  to 
do  what  France,  and  Germany,  and  Denmark 
have  failed  to  accomplish.  Bnt  Denmark 
has  left  behind  her  tl^  memory  of  the  M01 
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ravian  Brethren.  And  now  the  son  of  one  of 
her  governors  of  the  Nicobars,  Mr.  F,  A.  de 
Roepstorff,  is  an  English  official  frequently 
in  diarge  of  the  new  settlement,  and  has 
published  at  the  hand-press  of  Port  Blair  a 
valuable  account  of  the  Nicobarese,*  which 
we  propose  to  supplement  with  our  own 
experiences  in  describing  this  singular  people. 

The  population  of  the  nine  islands  is  esti- 
mated at  from  five  to  eight  thousand  souls, 
although  the  area  is  some  eight  hundred 
square  miles.    It  is  as  difficult  to  class  the 


Nicobarese  with  any  known  race,  as  we  found 
it  to  be  in  the  case  of  the  very  different 
Andamanese ;  but  this  may  only  mean  that 
we  do  not  yet  know  them  sufficiently  well. 
The  Nancowrie  of  the  Nicobars,  as  he  is 
called,  is  from  five  feet  six  to  nine  inches  when 
full  grown ;  the  Mincopie  of  the  Andamans 
ranges  from  four  feet  nine  inches  to  five  feet 
one  inch.  Dr.  Rink,  the  Danish  naturalist, 
who  visited  the  islands  in  the  Galaihea  cor- 
vette in  1845,  seems  to  consider  the  Nico- 
barese the  north-western  fringe  of  the  Malayan 


"  Captain  London'!  "  Fomil]'. 


race.  Although  he  speaks  their  language, 
and  has  made  so  comparatively  large  a  voca- 
bulary of  their  words,  Mr.  de  Roepstorff  does 
not  discuss  either  the  ethnic  or  philological 
relations  of  the  people.  The  language  has 
a  harsh  sound,  but  the  Nancowries  show  a 
wonderful  facility  in  making  themselves  under- 
stood in  Portuguese,  Malay,  Burmese,  or 
Hindostanee.    As  in  the  case  of  the  Anda- 


*  "  Voczbuluyof  Dialecttapokenin  the  Nit'obarand  Anda- 
man Iilandt."  PortBUir:  Chief  Conuniuioner'a  PriDtiDc- 
Prau,  1874. 


manese,  from  whom  they  differ  in  almost 
every  respect,  the  Nicobarese  are  not  the 
sole  nor  even  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
the  islands.  What  the  more  savage  Juddas 
of  the  interior  are  in  the  Andamans,  the 
Shobaengs  are  in  the  Nicobars.  These  Sho- 
baengs  are  undoubted  Mongolians,  who  have 
been  driven  away  from  the  cocoa-nuts  which 
flourish  on  the  coral  strand  and  the  fertile 
soil,  to  the  grassy  plains  in  the  intenor. 
Their  headquarters  is  the  isolated  island  of 
Schowra,  where  they  have  become  the  potters 
Digitized  1^ 
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of  the  whole  group.  There  is  still  hostility 
between  them  and  the  Nancowries.  Mr.  de 
Roepstorff  knows  both  races  better  than  any 
other  authority;  but  while  he  is  clear  as  to 
the  Mongolian  character  of  the  Shobaengs, 
all  that  he  will  say  of  the  Nancowrie  people 
is,  that  they  are  neither  Malays  nor  Burmese, 
but  a  very  old  people  who  have  preserved 
their  ancient  civilisation  and  religious  cus- 
toms intact,  while  their  religious  ideas  have 
died  out.  The  portraits  of  the  group  which 
boarded  the  Scotia  on  our  arrival,  after  some 
of  them  had  been  partially  clothed,  were  more 
attractive  than  might  have  been  expected. 

The  village  of  Malacca,  at  which  most 
visitors  land,  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the 
whole.  Built  behind  a  coral  reef  which 
shelters  them  from  the  sea,  and  on  the  low 
beacii  in  front  of 
the  jungle,  there 
are  some  five  or 
six  houses,  with 
several  outrigger 
boats  drawn  up 
or  ready  for  use. 
Shell-fish  is  plen- 
tiful, and  pigs  are 
running  about. 
The  whole  pre- 
sents a  prehis- 
toric scene,  such 
as  we  may  ima- 
gine was  that  of 
the  lake  dwell- 
ings. Charged 
with  a  friendly 
message  from 
one  of  the  Port 
Blair  officials, 
and  duly  laden 
with  a  gift  of 
wheaten  loaves, 
<apal  house  of  " 


"  Captain  London't "  Abode 


I  approached  the  prin- 
Captain  London,"  a  good- 
natured,  drink<raving  Nancowrie,  who  sup- 
plies cocoa-nuts  to  traders.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  is  dressed  like  an  admiral,  from 
the  waist  to  the  hat,  but  like  a  savage 
below.  Each  house  is  raised  fi'om  six  to 
eight  feet  high  on  poles,  so  placed  below 
high-water  mark  that  the  tide  acts  as  the 
general  purifier.  A  platform,  half  way  up, 
forms  the  storehouse  of  cocoa-nuts,  uncooked 
pandanus,  cocoa-nut  shells  polished  quite 
black  and  containing  water,  hen-coops,  and 
odds  and  ends.  Here  the  housewife  daily 
feeds  the  fowls,  pigs,  and  dogs.  The  elevated 
house  is  dome-shaped,  and  carefully  thatched 
with  palm  leaves  to  resist  the  heavy  rains 
and  winds.    It  is  reached  by  a  ladder  or 

IV.  N.S. 


trunk  of  a  tree,  which  can  be  drawn  up  when 
necessary. 

I  was  preparing  to  ascend  the  ladder  to 
pay  a  visit  of  ceremony  to  the  lady  members 
of  the  family,  when  two  of  them  presented 
themselves  at  the  top  in  so  primitive  a  state 
that  it  needed  all  the  hospitable  encourage- 
ment of  the  '*  Captain  "  to  induce  me  to  push 
my  head  up  into  the  family  sleeping-place, 
through  the  square  hole  in  the  floor.  The 
house  was  filled  with  smoke,  from  the  fire- 
place right  opposite  this  doorway,  so  that 
the  eye  had  hardly  become  familiarised  to 
the  darkness,  when  the  effect  of  the  green 
wood  smoke  called  forth  copious  tears.  We 
present  our  lady  friends  to  our  readers  in 
very  different  garments  from  that  homely 
suit  in  which  they  received  our  party. 

With  the  old 
mother  and  the 
young  wife  we 
managed  to  ex- 
change ideas 
through  Hindos- 
tanee,  aided  oc- 
casionally by  the 
head  of  the 
household  him- 
self, who,  re- 
maining below, 
was  frequently 
appealed  to  by 
both  the  ladies 
and  their  visitor 
to  act  as  in- 
terpreter. The 
house,  to  which 
there  is  no  chim- 
ney, had  with 
this  exception  all 
the  cleanly  and 
tidy  appearance  of  a  well-kept  Highland 
shanty.  A  mat  of  pandanus  fibre  is  placed 
at  the  doorway.  On  either  side  of  the 
cooking  place  are  the  black  nishoje^  already 
described,  or  water-shells.  Either  side  of 
the  entrance  is  adorned  with  the  large 
jaws  and  tusks  of  piga,  of  which  the  house- 
wife is  duly  proud.  All  around  are  spears, 
boxes,  and  mats,  so  that  only  the  centre  of 
the  floor  is  available  for  squatting  or  sleeping. 
Most  prominent  of  all  is  a  life-size  wooden 
image,  or  images,  sometimes  representing  a 
man,  ocasionally  a  full-rigged  ship  with  cap- 
tain and  speaking-trumpet,  the  whole  resting 
on  a  fish  which  has  the  head  of  an  alligator. 
These  images  are  not,  indeed,  worshipped, 
but  are  doubtless  considered  a  protection 
against  the  spirits  which  alone  cause  tenor 
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to  the  generally  simple  and  happy  vil- 
lagers. 

Like  the  non-Aryan  races  of  India,  the 
whole  religion  of  the  Nicobarese  seems  to 
consist  in  a  fight  with  the  demons.  The  Iwis, 
as  they  are  odled  in  Nicobar  land,  are  not 
so  much  the  devils  of  the  foijest  as  the  spirits 
of  the  deceased  who  have  passed  into  that 
other  life  in  which  the  Nicobarese  believe. 
The  Iwi  has  to  be  propitiated,  or  exorcised, 
and  hence  there  is  a  class  of  manlo^e,  or 
priests,  who  practise  ventriloqubm  and  cure 
the  sick,  by  pretending  to  take  firom  their 
bodies  a  stone,  or  pig's  tooth,  or  some  other 
substance,  which  has  caused  the  malady.  In 
order  to  leam  the  details,  one  of  the  Moravian 
Brethren  records  how  he  submitted  to  the 
expenmenl^  and  Mr.  de  Roepstorff  tells  us 
that  the  tooth  pressed  out  of  his  chest  by 
a  manloene  is  now  in  the  Ethnographical 
Museum  at  Copenhagen.  But  in  both  cases 
the  {ffiests  felt  that  th^  had  been  found  fwt, 
and  the  experimenters  lost  tbeiT  ia6ne»ce 
with  them.  Ihe  oonttit  vith  the  Iwii  is  a 
prolonged  and  very  serfonB  iTtWr  fbr  aU 
misfortune  is  laid  to  their  door,  tiRxn  death 
to  a  small  "  take  "  of  fish.  Ihey  are  pro- 
pitiated by  what  the  miasioearies  adled  "  the 
devil's  feast,"  and  Mr.  deRo»Morffdeda«ei 
to  be  a  sort  of  JimMa.  While  Ae  saieQ 
quietly  smoke  or  drii^  the  women  howi 
horribly  as  they  cut  to  pieeee  the  gi£H  of  fbod 
and  implements  whidi  they  haw  brwigltt, 
and  throw  out  the  fiagventi  $at  tkt  tide  to 
bear  them  away.  A  laife  roHted  pig  is  (faeu 
devoured,  after  Ubatioiis  have  been  poned 
out  by  the  men,  who  ue  still  iiliinjiiHL  and 
portions  have  been  set  apart  for  the  mmm* 
The  spirits  now  being  more  tractable,  the 
priests,  who  hare  not  eaten  but  have  drank 
much,  become  excited.  Daubed  with  red 
paint  and  ml,  they  sing  dolefully,  and  chase 
or  coax  their  supernatural  tormentors.  The 
women,  too,  continue  their  horrible  waitings, 
till  the  Iwis,  condescending  to  fight  hand  to 
hand,  are  captured  and  catried  off  to  a  small 
boat  adorned  with  garlamls  of  leaves.  Rush- 
ing to  their  outrigger  canoes,  the  youths  tow 
the  denums  trhmiphantly  out  to  sea,  as  the 
scapegoat  was  sent  into  the  wiMemess.  The 
Teast  contmues  joyously,  and  the  round  dance 
follows  under  the  cupola  of  a  hotise.  Wiile 
some  sing  and  play  an  instmasent  of  strings 
laid  on  hollow  bamboos,  the  dancers  lay 
their  arms  across  each  other's  backs,  and  in 
I  circle  jump  and  come  down  again  on  both 
tieels,  swaying  now  to  tiie  left  and  now  to 
he  right,  according  to  the  music.  The  son 
I  nd  moon,  also,  are  siqMsntitioQsIy  teverenccdf 


as  sending  forth  mystic  influences,  and  at 
certain  stages  of  the  moon  no  one  will  work. 

The  Nicobarese  seem  to  have  all  tiie  natural 
virtues  which  are  common  to  the  aborigines 
of  India.    These  may  be  summed  op  in 
honesty  and  good<nature.   They  entntain 
strangers  for  days  without  questi«iing  ttiem, 
and  intreat  them  to  ^long  their  ^y.  Hiey 
delight  in  large  fiimilies,  and  generally  respect 
tilie  marriage  Dond,  though  divcnceisfirqnent. 
When  a  cmld  is  expected,  hoik  &e  6uherai)d 
the  mother  cease  to  work,  fortheir  visits  to  6iar 
fiiends  in  succession  are  valued  as  brii^ng 
prosperity.    They  are  especially  bound  to  sow 
seed  in  the  gardens  which  the  Nicotarese  ' 
plant  in  the  interior  on  the  co-operative  system,  , 
for  coming  from  their  hands  it  will  moduce 
abundantly.   All  classes  are  fond  of  diildren, 
and  children  carefully  tend  their  parents  in  old  | 
age.   Youth  gives  honour  to  age.   When  the  ' 
head  of      hooM  dies,  the  mother  takes  his 
place.  The  pnpatfis  pretty-  equaHr<firided 
irirai  both  puoCi  ate  gone,  Ixit  me  ddest 
s«a       the  hooB^  and  the  anniarxied  dan^  ' 
ters  live       hin.   The  girls  many  at  from 
■thirteen  to  fifteen^  and  the  fact  that  they  an  ; 
ttmtr  in  propottion  than  b<^  points  to  dK 
existence  of  coitoiiis  which  are  not  so  flatter- 1 
ing  to  these  paople  as  the  rest  of  Mr.  de 
Rocpstorflf^  accoaat.    The  dead  are  clothed  , 
as       iMfcr  irere  in  life,  and  buried  behind  ' 
the  fauikt        lamentations,  all  their  mor-  : 
akAc  ^nopaty  goiag  mth  thenn.    The  moan- 
inc  coatiMies  for  two  months,  and  is  a  reality,  | 
for  the  itlativeai  ahstam  evea  from  tobaoca  i 
Retanii%  i»       ffxn  at  the  end  of  ^  I 
period,  t^bodrii  eAumed,  and  the  widow 
or  madwr  of  ne  deceased  takes  die  had  I 
and  tears  from  it  whatever  may  yet  adhere  Co  < 
the  skull,  after  which  the  remains  are  final!)'  . 
buried.   Another  repulsive  custom  is  the  ei- 
cessive  use  of  pto-lcaf,  betel^ut,  and  quick- 
lime,  partly  to  supply  the  nitrogenous  element  | 
in  their  food,  for  th^  eat  little  meat,  and 
partly  as  a  stimulant  in  an  enervating  cliojatt-  j 
Soon  the  lime  forms  their  teeth  into  oae  ton- 1 
tinuous  line  of  half-red  half-blackeocd  bone, 
whidi  permanently  keeia  dkeir  Iqs  apar^  : 
gives  to  otherwise  pleasing  featwres  a  hideoos  I 
appesiance.  Hence,  too,  Aeir  coaamadoB  \ 
palm  wine,  aud  flieh:  kive  for  ran  and  hnndy,  i 
which  are  too  often  tlroue^idessly  aoppliedb)- 
vtsitors,  or  bartered  by  tradeis. 

If  we  except  the  pinfticaj  reprisals  of  H«g ! 
Hnng  Chu,  calhng  hisuelf  "  Captain  Johnson,"  | 
whose  ambition  is  resented  by  his  own  peo^r 
and  remember  that  all  the  alleged  outrages  are  i 
due  to  the  petuxl  of  anarchy  w*iich  folkww  | 
the  withdrawal  of  the  I>a»^|f^pa*^x?""  | 
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pathize  with  the  Moravian  Bre&xen  of  last 
century  and  Mr.  de  RoepstoiV  now,  in  ascrib- 
ing to  the  Nicobarese  most  of  tlie  savage  -rir* 
tues.  Whether  the  sudiments  of  crviKsation 
which  they  still  possess,  and  tiie  rdics  of  a 
former  knowled^  of  metals  which  the  mhabit- 
ants  of  the  Andaman  Islands  put  to  practical 
use,  mark  the  restricted  culture  of  pre-faistoric 
peoples,  as  some  believe,  or  are  the  progressive 
developments  of  savagery  in  occasional  contact 
with  the  outer  world,  as  others  hold,  that  primi- 
tive civilisation  reveals  a  capacity  for  progress 
such  as  has  produced  most  hope&l  resnlts 
on  the  wider  field  of  flie  abor^inal  trHl>es 
of  India  and  Biuma.  In.tiw  NiocAnn  we 
certainly  have  a  series  c£  democratic  com- 
munities free  from  mOM  of  the  vices  of  oni 
modern  civifisarion.  Thcff  wealth  consists  in 
cocoornuts,  pigs,  and  sons.  The  people  are 
poUte  and  hospitable,  truthful  and  LiAtSaL 
Theft:  is  nnknown,  thoo^  everythiog  i»  ex- 
posed on  the  platforms  of  their  dome-shaped 
houses.  Their  family  life  is  perfect  in  its  or- 
ganization  at  least,  and  they  enjoy  more 
political  freedom  don  any  oommunity  out  of 
British  influence.  UnlQce  almost  aB  'die  otiter 
races  <tf  Asia,  they  honour  their  women.  Itiey 
treat  their  wives,  motheiSf  and  aistos  in  a  way 
which  only  CaoiatlBiuty  tmghe  to  Europe. 
Neitber  annies  n<»*  comts  areTeqmred  to  keep 
socie^  right.  They  have  no  cares  and  few 
fears,  save  of  the  Iwi  j^irits,  iriiom  th^  try  to 
propitiate  by  such  an  atODement  as  we  have 
described.  Time,  whidi  oar  modem  civi&sa- 
tion  is  malung  a  cuise,  whether  in  the  foim  of 
hurried  competitian  or  of  killit^  ennui,  they 
reckon  ligh^.  To  tltem  eadi  year  is  one 
monsoon  of  six  months,'  bringing  storms  and 
rest  at  home,  or  calm  and  a  busy  life  abroad. 
Each  year  consiaU  of  to  many  moons  sab- 
divided  by  qoatters  of  the  moon.  The  moon 
is  all-important,  for  it  xepSatea  their  &ihtit|^ 
wluch,  bang  by  tmchli^t  at  hight,^  depends 
on  die  k>w  tides.  The  day  they  divide  accar 
rately  by  watchii^  the  sm,  sdb  and  day  being 


the  same  word  (Aie^g)  m  their  language.  Hie 
past  they  mark  by  such  an  event  as  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  Darash  ocaqurtion  under  Mr. 
Rosen,  and  fbeir  children  wiB  doulAless  snb- 
stitute  for  that  Mhe  Btvti^  occupation.  The 
present  Hfe  is  divided  into  periods  distin- 
gnished  as  that  of  the  child  (iov^m) ;  dK 
bachdor  or  marrii^ieable  person  (iAv);  the 
man  who  has  a  son  (pt^) ;  and  the  old  man 
(pommtha).  The  Aiture  hardly  stretches  be* 
yond  the  next  arrival  of  the  monthly  steamer, 
or,  at  die  fitrthest,  the  coming  of  the  trading 
vessds  in  November,  wlien  t^ir  canoes  pass 
froorishmd  to  aland.  They  coanttiy  twenties 
and  fomf  hundreds,-  a  system  bran  of  cocoa- 
nats.   Up  to  twenty  they  redton  by  pairs. 

The  Government  of  Imlia  has  m  Uiese  Nico- 
barese a  mnque  race,  with  a  capacity  for 
civilisation  which  it  is  its  duty  to  develop. 
But  few  yeaxs  have  passed  ^nce  1869^  vhemv 
after  burning  down  ^eir  villages,  justly  enough 
in  the  case  of  Hung  Hung  Chu  at  least,  that 
Government  sent  convicts  to  dear  the  land. 
Fever  alone  neutraUses  all  the  gifts  erf*  nature, 
but  it  did  not  reqirire  onr  most  tavowable  ex- 
perience in  the  Andamanfl  to  prove  that  the 
removal  of  that  is  a  question  only  of  colttvar 
tion.  If  a  thousand  convicts  were  poured 
into  Camocta,  instead  «r  one  hmidred  and 
fifty,  ^  island  would  beonae  a  {Ay^cal 
paradise  in  a  decade.  Hie  harbours  of  the 
Nicobars  must  yet  be  the  ceMies  of  a  busy 
counnevce.  Tlw  Government  o€  India  is 
meanwhile  supplying  ftose  resources  and  that 
stable  power,  the  absence  <^  which  made  all 
the  previous  colonising  experiments  failures. 
It  is  for  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Great  Britain 
to  emidate  the  sdMenial  of  the  Danish  Mo- 
ravians, who  a  century  ago  took  possession  of 
these  htnds  for  Christendom  by  their  graves. 
Hie  Govermuent  of  India  has  begun  £e  pre- 
paratory work,  but  these  peo]^  will  be  saved 
from  extinctioa  and  be  sectired  a  faisbMical 
fotor^  only  by  the  Cluistian  aadssionary. 

OaOKOB  8UITH. 
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TTIERE  are  few  who  have  not  heard  of 
the  Taylors  of  Ongar.  "The  Family 
Pen"  has  been  doubly  celebrated,  and  of 
this  it  was  worthy.  T^e  diarm  that  Kngeia 
round  the  name  has  outlasted  die  caprices  of 
fashion,  under  whidi  haVe  ftSen  many  repu- 
tatbns  that  promised  to  be  lasting.  The 
"  Hymns  for  Infant  Minds,"  and  die  little 
librarv  d[  nnrserv  bocri»  that  fhnowed.  still 


hcAA.  a  high  place,  in  spite  of  the  wonderfal 
improvements  in  that  field.  To  these  hyaans 
Ae  world-wide  eminence  of  the  name  is  mainly 
owag;  and  the  circnmstwaces  mder  which 
ttey  were  produced  were  of  siidk  a  character 
as  to  render  the  lives  of  the  authcm  well  worth 
stady.  Hove  eqiedaUy  is  this  seen  to  be  the 
case  when  we  find  diat  they  weveledto  write  I  i 

with  no  view  ftithw  to  nu9i^i;i^t]^^iviO@^  l< 
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simply  in  answer  to  an  imperious  instinct, 
happily  directed  by  the  desire  to  do  good  to 
others.  Of  money,  indeed,  they  were  as  inde- 
pendent as  it  is  the  lot  of  men  and  women  to 
be.  Contented  with  the  simplest  mode  of 
life,  th^  worked  widi  their  own  hands  at 
their  fath^s  art  of  engraving,  thus  proving 
how  family  love  may  hallow  and  sweeten 
united  work,  and  presenting  such  a  picture 
of  domestic  life  as  may  still  be  held  up  as  a 
model.  That  Ann  and  Jane  Taylor  wrote 
hymns  that  have  become  world-famous,  is  an 
important  fact;  but  a  still  more  important 
fact  is  that  they  were  strictly  faithful  to 
family  claims  and  duties.  Probably  they 
would  not  have  sung  so  well  had  this  not 
been  the  case.  With  the  quaint,  wise,  gami- 
lous  autobiography  of  Ann  Taylor,* — ^which 
her  son  has  just  ^ven  to  the  world — in  our 
hands,  we  mean  in  the  little  space  at  our 
dispo^  this  month,  to  glance  at  her  earlier 
life,  with  its  many  lessons  of  assidui^,  £utb- 
fulness,  and  devotion. 

Ann  Taylor  was  born  in  Islington  in  1782. 
Her  father,  as  we  have  said,  was  an  engraver, 
who  had  been  engaged,  along  with  his  father 
and  his  elder  brother  Charles,  in  producing 
some  works  that  were  remarkable  at  that 
time  of  day.  He  had  been  weakly  in  health, 
but  care  restored  him ;  and  he  married,  while 
only  twenty-two,  a  woman  well  fitted  to  be  a 
helpmeet.  On  the  saine  day  as  her  father 
reached  his  twenty-third  year,  the  30th  of 
January,  Ann  was  bom,  and  her  sister  Jane, 
whose  name  is  so  associated  with  hers,  on 
the  33rd  of  September  in  the  year  fedlowiag. 
Their  mother,  taken  up  with  the  care  of  her 
duldren,  and  intent  on  practising  the  most 
rigid  economy  in  view  of  the  small  income, 
fell  into  ill  health;  and  this  circumstance 
mainly  it  was  which  led  to  the  idea  of  their 
retiring  into  the  country.  Very  quaint  is  the 
account  Ann  Taylor  gives  of  her  father 
obtaining  a  list  of  all  the  ministers,  sup- 
plied from  Homerton  College,  to  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  the  metropolis,  and  writing 
to  each  inquiring  if  there  was  within  his 
knowledge  a  house  suitable  for  them.  Mr. 
Hickman,  of  Lavenham,  Sufiolk,  remembered 
a  house  there,  and  replied.  On  its  being 
visited,  it  was  found  to  be  exacdy  what  was 
wanted,  and  thither  the  young  family  were 
conveyed.  Though  it  was  a  severe  trial  to 
the  mother,  who,  notwithstanding  great 
strength  of  character,  could  not  thus  separate 
herself  from  all  she  loved  without  a  pang, 

*  The  Autobiogfraphy  and  othvr  MemoriaUofAiiii  GiUMct, 
foriiierly  Ann  Taylor.  With  Portnita  and  lUnatntkmi. 
Edited  br  Josiah  Gilbert,  Autlot  of  "Cadore,  or  lltian's 
CoHDtrr/'ftc.  H.S.Kiiis»ndCo. 


it  was  so  far  a  happy  change  for  the  children. 
If  the  scenery  here,  so  flat  and  dull,  was 
hardly  such  as  to  excite  that  love  of  nature 
which  was  afterwards  developed  in  the  sl<iters, 
their  mixing  freely  with  the  various  charac- 
ters "  whom  they  lovinj^y  observed  and  com- 
mented on,  was  in  favour  <^  heahhy  human 
sympa^K.  Ann's  pictures  of  Mr.  Stribbling, 
the  blacksmiA,  and  Mr.  Meekin^  the  baker, 
and  many  others,  are  clearly  £uthfu1,  and 
have  a  mild  touch  of  humour.  Nurseries 
were  not  in  fashion  at  Lavenham  then. 
"  The  parlour  and  the  best  parlour  were  all 
that  was  known  beside  the  kitchen,  and  thus 
parents  and  children  formed  happily  but  one 
circle."   Ann  records  significantly : — 

*■  Wlittever  the  smrooniUog  coimtnr  inight  be,  there 
was  at  Lavmhain  a  large  and  beaadM  garden.  We 
lived,  not  in  either  of  ue  big  front  parlonrs,  but  in  a 
small  pleasant  room  opening  into  it.  There  tq; 
fadier's  high  desk,  at  wliich,  daring  his  whole  life, 
he  stood,  as  the  most  healthy  position,  to  engnye,  1 
occni^  the  comer  between  the  fire  and  a  lai^  win-  i\ 
dow ;  my  mother  sat  on  the  opp<»ite  side,  and  ve  I 
had  our  little  table  and  chairs  oetween  them.  One 
wing  of  the  premises  seen  from  this  window  was 
covered  with  a  loxmiant  tea-tree,  drot^ing  its  long 
l»snchea,  with  its  small  purple  dowers ;  on  a  bed  just 
opposite  was  a  great  cmnamon  rose-bush,  covered 
wim  bloom  ;  a  smidl  grass-plot  lay  immediately  ander 
the  window,  and  beyond  were  lat^xintbs  of  flowenng 
shmbs,  with  such  a  bosh  of  honeysuckle  as  I  scarccljr 
remember  to  have  seen  anjrwhere.  Then  there  were 
beds  of  raspberries,  goosebenies,  and  cutranti, 
espalined  walks,  ample  kitchen  garden,  walls  and 
palings  laden  with  uuit,  grass  and  gravd-walks, 
a  hcmeysDckle  arbour,  sad  an  open-seated  somma- 
house ;  flomishing  standard  friut>trees,  and  no  end  of 
flowers  and  rustic  garden  seats — all  this  world  of 
vernal  beauty  to  be  enjoyed  by  only  stepping  into 
it,  won  my  mother's  heart  in  this  first  SfHingtide  ont 
of  London,  and  the  country  retained  its  hold  on  her 
affections  to  the  last.  ....  i 

"  Here  our  habits,  and,  to  some  degree,  oar  tastes, 
were  formed,  and  here  b^;8n  our  edocation.  In  that 
little  back  parlonr  were  taught  the  fcamal  reduneots, 
and  in  the  garden  and  elMwhere,  constantly  under 
the  eye  of  our  parents,  we  fell  in  with  more  than  is 
always  included  in  the  catalogue  of  school  learning  at 
so  much  per  quarter.  Books  were  a  staple  com- 
modity in  the  house.  From  my  modiei:*s  habit  of 
reading;  aloud  at  break&st  and  at  tea,  we  were  always 
picking;  up  something  ;  to  every  conversation  we 
were  auditors,  and,  I  Utink,  quiet  ones,  for  having  do 
Qursety,  the  parlour  would  have  been  intolerable 
otherwise." 

Thus  their  education  began— irregular  in  a. 
certain  sense,  yet  rea%  methodic  and  calcu- 
lated to  develop  the  higher  nature.  It  is 
not,  however,  without  its  suggestive  touch 
of  oddity  and  formal  exactitude,  to  find  the 
father  teaching  his  children— his  gurls  even— 
the  science  of  fortification,  in  order  that  they 
might  understand  warfare  !  In  this,  though 
by  an  extreme  instance  here,  he  anticipates 
so  far  the  later  educational  revolt  against  the 
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preference  for  dead  lore  and  language  in  &vour 
of  practical  living  interests  and  actuid  scientific 
fact.  Thefatherwas  religious, but  therewas  no 
gloom  in  the  household ;  and  Sunda)r,  though 
strictly  kept,  was  the  least  gloomy  of  all.  Only 
picture  the  little  Ann  up  and  off  with  her 
father  at  seven  o'clock  on  a  winter's  morning, 
to  the  early  prayer-meeting, — "to  be  out  of  the 
way  during  early  duties  at  home,"  as  she 
concludes.  Even  before  she  was  ten  she  had 
begun  to  invent  little  stories  and  to  string 
her  thoughts  together  in  metre,  filing  back 
on  her  small  savings  to  purchase  foolscap 
paper  fix)m  Mr.  Meeking  for  this  purpose. 
The  little  trips  which  the  diildren  had  with 
their  father  in  the  queer  Suffolk  quarter-cart, 
or  when  he  went  sketching  and  pointed  out 
to  them  the  beauties  of  nature,  were  in  them- 
selves valuable  lessons,  for  which  mere  school- 
training  could  hardly  have  made  up.  So  early 
as  Ann's  twelfth  year,  religious  impressions 
had  been  made,  and  though  she  regrets  their 
fugitive  character,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
results  remained. 

Though  her  father  had  now  plenty  of  com- 
missions — the  pictures  at  Mr.  Taylor's  being 
the  "  Uons  of  Lavenham  *' — ^no  provision  had 
been  mule  for  the  future  of  the  fiunily,  a 
point  which  could  not  but  be  punfhlly  re- 
flected upon  when  he  was  strudc  down  by 
illness  and  lay  for  five  or  six  months — which 
had  the  effect  of  rendering  needful  some  little 
aid  from  the  sisters,  more  especially  as  there 
were  now  eight  in  all  of  a  family.  Before  they 
had  quite  done  with  dolls,  they  doubtless  were 
often  helpful  in  small  ways  in  the  work-room, 
and  all  gave  promise  of  a  peaceful  continuance 
of  this  life,when  suddenly  changes  came  which 
determined  a  removal.  The  congregation  at 
Lavenham,  in  which  Mr.  Taylor  had  been  for 
years  a  deacon,  and  accustomed  to  preach  in 
Mr.  Hickman's  absence,  had  to  part  wift  that 
pastor.  Differences  arose  which  ended  In 
Mr.  Taylor  receiving  a  call  from  the  church 
in  Coldiester,  which  he  accepted ;  it  being 
by  no  means  an  unknown  thing  then  lor  the 
Congregational  churches  to  call  a  layman. 
Thither  he  and  his  family  removed  in  1796. 

This  was  a  marked  change — from  a  rural 
village  to  a  garrison  town.  But  speedily  the 
house  bore  marks  of  the  hand  of  its  new 
inhabitant,  many  Mends  sprang  up,  the 
country  round  was  beautifiil,  Mr.  Taylor's 
ministry  was  successful,  and  the  family  soon 
settled  down.  Engraving  occupied  the  father 
in  the  time  not  devoted  to  preaoiing  and  visit- 
ing; and  the  two  givh  were  now  in  a  sense 
permanently  apprenticed  to  the  art,  though, 
unfortnnatdy,  the  demand  for  engravings  was 


already  declining,  only  to  decline  more  and 
more.  Very  striking  is  the  picture  which  Ann 
has  given  us  of  their  style  of  life  at  this  time : — 

**  Out  many  '  callets '  in  after  years  never  tboneht 
of  iindine  ns  *in  the  parloiir/  like  other  yonn£  kd^ 
bat  reeiilarly  tamed  into  a  back  yard  from  the  street, 
ascended  the  short  flight  of  brick  stairs,  and  placed 
themselves  each  on  some  wooden  stool  beside  Tane 
and  myself,  'watching  what  they  were  somebmes 
pleased  to  call  oor  '  elegant  art.'  I  must  say  we  wtrt 
never  ashamed  of  it,  and  why  need  we  have  been  F 
We  had,  I  might  almost  say,  the  honour  of  stepping 
first  on  a  fine  now  regarded  as  nearly  the  one  thing 
to  be  accomplished,  tbe  reqiectaUe,  remoneratire, 
appropriate  employment  of  yonng  women.  It  was 
not  the  previsioQ  of  sach  a  course  by  which  we  were 
led,  bat  happy  domestic  drcumstances  brought  us 
into  it,  and  thaiikful  should  I  be  if  opportunities  soch 
as  we  eidoyed  were  mote  genenUy  anilaUe,  .... 

*'DouttHM  we  were  ■ometimea  weary  (I  bive 
heard  of  people  weaiy  of  doing  nothing),  ana  some- 
times should  have  pivfeired  a  favourite  employment 
of  our  own  just  then  in  hand ;  or,  with  a  zest  the  un- 
employed cannot  feel,  should  have  enjoyed  a  holiday; 
bn^  nevertheless,  the  life  in  that '  shaboy  old  room 
waaahaj^one;  andif  Jane  did  at  times  disUke  the 
monotony,  it  never  reached  habitual  weariness.  For 
myself,  what  I  have  said  I  have  said,  and  that  most 
truly.  Nay,  the  time  has  been  when  I  have  risen  in 
tbe  monung  with  exhilaration  to  put  on  the  brown 
hoUand  bib  and  apron,  with  sleeves  to  match,  in  pre- 
paration for  two  or  three  days  of  *  biting,'  this  not 
very  charming  employment  freqaently  fall^  to  my 
lot.  ...  . 

"An  engraving  after  Ostade,  the  intoior  of  a 
Dutch  kitchen,  was  etched  by  me,  and  covered  almost 
entirely  with  work,  but  in  biting  the  groond  blew  np 
largely,  and  it  was  my  business  for  three  months 
aftennu^  to  sit  at  the  patient  repair  of  tt,  spedt  by 
speck.  I  sbonid  not  wonder  If,  daring  this  time,  1 
did  fed  *  abondantly  weaiy.* " 

And  this  somewhat  peculiar  form  of  occu- 
pation for  the  girls  of  the  household  rendered 
necessary  special  arrangements  for  the  do- 
mestic work  which  was  thus  effected  : — 

"  In  order  that  my  mother  might  enjoy  the  assist- 
ance she  needed,  as  well  as  that  we  migh^  become 
sufficiently  domestic  in  oor  acquirements,  we  took 
our  places  at  the  worir-table  only  in  alternate  weeks  ; 
the  one  employed  in  the  work-room  being  Imown  as 
<  Snpra,'  and  the  other  as  <  Infra.'  To  *  bifra  '  below 
stairs  belonged,  pro  tern.,  numerous  domestic  duties, 
from  essays  in  cookery,  to  washing  ond  getting  up  the 
fine  linens ;  so  that  the  assistance  we  could  render  in 
seedleworic  was  reaUy  very  small,  and  a  heavy  harden 
was  still  left  on  my  dear  industrioos  mother." 

Ann  confesses  to  having  scribbled  a  good 
deal  up  to  this  time.  Now  the  way  was 
about  to  open  for  the  sisters  to  turn  their 
gift  to  practical  account — a  thing  that  was 
perhaps  aided  by  their  father's  detennination 
that  each  of  them  should  have  a  small  separate 
room,  convinced  as  he  was  that  "  neither 
mental  improvement  nor  personal  piety  can 
be  expected  to  flourish  where  numbers  are 
crowded  into  one  room."  In  connection 
with  some  of  their  young  neighbours  they , 
formed  a  society  called  the  *<n^M&i£rett3^ 
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Society,"  for  the  pinpoae  cf  infsovtng  ^ir 
style  of  witing.  Ongioal  papeni  were  read 
xad  crhieised  at  the  nontb^  meetin|^ ;  and 
BO  doubt  tfae  expts3eaot  thus  gained  mnde 
Ana  Taylor  Aie  more  confident  when 
cbanced  to  see  a  copy  of  ''The  VSmo^ 
Pocket- Book,"  that  she  might  l^tinMeiy 
aim  at  audk  smaU  literary  honavr  as  ancccss 
in  it  imj^ed.  She  accendtngly  sent  hcc  c«a- 
tribation,  signed  ''Juvenilia,*  whidi  waa  Mt 
printed.  Next  year,  again,  she  contiibiitedr 
under  th&  signaituie  of  "  Clara,"  and  nitk  nooie 
snccess,  tbooi^  Ms  probably  woaU  oot  ibare 
made  Mr.  Taylor  dedtne  an  offer  for  Axm  to 
go  as  governess  in  an  intelligent  Ssfibtk  ieaaiiy. 
Indeed  both  he  and  lus  wife  bad  wacned  their 
daughters  against  aMUwnlup.  The  stale  -of 
engraving  had  becqnie  worse  and  worae.  Tbe 
TayloKs,  however,  were  always  busy.  "  It  would 
be  difficttltt  iskdeed,"  'mites  Ana/*  to  say  wiiidi 
was  the  scaicest  article  vitb  vs,  money,  tim^ 
or  skiU.  About  this  time  Jane  and  I  began 
the  aiduoos  experiment  of  making  oor  <nrn 
dresses.  We  maaagcd  as  wcU  as  we  could* 
and  cut  and  contrived  till  a  dress  cane  out 
of  it  It  has  always  been  a  pleasure  to  me 
to  contrive,  so  as  '  to  make  tbings  do/  and  I 


aaa  not  sure  but  that  moK  is  really  enjoyed 
by  thoee  irho,  like  us  at  that  tkne,  live  ia. 
the  Gonatuil  exocise  of  contrivance,  than  by 
tJkoBe  mi»  have  only  to  ask  and  have." 

The  Buocess  witii  "  The  Minor's  Pocket- 
Book"  bod  led  Ana  Taylor  to  make  herself 
baown  to  Uessia.  Darton  imd  Harvey,  the 
pubSahen ;  wnd  to  solicit  some  of  the  en- 
gDnrqig  woik  for  Uie  Httle  books  vAick  they 
published,  lliis  was  supplied,  and  not  onfy 
so,  but  a  teqfiest  was  ui;ged  for  more  "  easy 
poetry  for  young  children;"  the  pobUshers 
adding,  "  What  would  be  most  likely  to  please 
little  minds  must  be  weU  known  to  those 
who  ham  written  such  pieces  as  we  have 
alrakdjy  seen."  Out  of  these  pieces  grew  the 
first  voluae  of  "  Poetry  £k  uduiX  Minds;" 
and  iriule  the  days  were  s{ic»t  ia  engravbg, 
oc  m  attending,  by  titrns,  to  tfae  wcnk  of  the 
home,  the  aistoB*  eveninfs  wer&nent  in  walb 
afafoad  «r  in  composition,  iriuule  tbe  early 
moaning  bourn  «qk  also  often  devoted  to  the 
aaase  pAeaaast  eaerdse.  Having  thss  traced 
the  early  career  of  the  Taylors,  we  shall  try 
noxt  month  to  outline  their  later  eferts,  and 
tcaoc  the  inflnence  they  wielded  for  good. 

a.  cownzK  gray. 
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AHROW,  and  liard  to  Ibid,  tbe  wav 
That  leads  to  lift  etenial's  land; 
Mv  soul,  in  Tear  lest  ihe  ahoold  stiay. 

Seeks  one  to  guide  her  }n  the  huid : 
I  grape,  IB  darimm  md  dt^tttm 
Suns  onaH^  SnofitigbtMRMMis  I 

Tbe  dnH  coSd  did  hadn  in  noon. 

But  itoMa  Mt  ibe  su'a  goual  h«Bt : 
Laaiih'd  those  bcani8»-*a  booU«»  boon; 

Thw  slow  no  throbs  reaponsWe  greet;— 
ThoAgh  duU  and  cold  my  heaxt  no  uss» 
SUanQumt,  Svaof RigjiteQanieHl 


Han's  Life  Thou :  ladrfaig  Thee,  man's  hart 
Do&  languid  aH  bis  pewoa  aae  dead; 

As.  if  the  orb  of  day  dcpai«, 
XIm  flower  bn  bamow'd  blo«B  jb>&  Acd  :- 

ThilieabBHKQ  doA  nnr  sooldqiras: 

SUae  OD  m9,  Sancf  ftb^itwrowi  E 

The  Father  ia  withdrawn  from  stght; 

No  nan  bath  ssen  the  Father's  £«ce : 
Hia  Image  Thon,  Him  tree  world's  Light ; 

Thou  fitU  of  tnuh.  Thm  iaU  ttf  gtwa  : 
lAea  de^'at  tha  darimt  (Ut  to  bk!»: 
SWaa  on  mm,  San  of  X^ighteensneM  ■ 
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Tiii.-^KCtxnvB  jurs  bahakasua's. 

TN  these  villages  of  the  Shire  Valley,  tbxoo^ 
i-  whidi  we  passed,  we  found  the  peoplecivu. 
It  is  teue  th^  turned  out  armed  to  0|neae 
Dr.  Uvingstone's  first  passage  up  tbe  nvo. 
But  as  a  nde,  when  tbey  are  not  hopelessly 
corrupted  by  the  coast  slave-trade,  they  are 
not  the  greedy  bkwdthizsty  beings  they  are 
(rften  supposed  to  be.  By  prudence  and  just 
dealing  (key  can  generally  be  conciliated. 
Had  Dr.  Uvmgstone's  &st  acquaintance  with 


thesn  been  less  successfbfiy  managed  than  it 
was,  every,  succeeding  trav^er  would  hart 
had  more  or  less  trouble  m  ascending  the 
Shire  VaUey.  But  thm  confidence  having 
been  won  by  the  peaoeaUe  and  equitable 
deatioga  of  the  ei^edition,  no  opposition 
was  now  offered  to  white  men;  and  die 
pe<yp\e  were  wining  to  sell  i^tever  tbey  pos- 
sessed—  from  a  few  eggs,  a  pot  of  beer,  a 
few  dried  fish,  a  bundle  of  dried  elephant's 
flesh,  easily  mistaken  for  a  bundle  of  dried 
wood,  to  a  cotton  loom  <15a=f™f  [C 
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also  it  most  be  added  there  vould  have  been 
no  great  diSiculIy  in  buying  a  dozen  human 
beinga  if  }ioa  had -wished  such  mcrrhandiae. 

On  Uie  -evexui^  o£  July  s3rd,  we  anived 
at  Kttlnbv^  sometimes  called  the  Rice  Vil- 
lage, isom  the  quantities  of  rice  produced  on 
a  flat  island  in  the  stream.  The  village 
was  siq>enor  to  most  Its  population!, 
ever,  was  not  probably  more  than  four  or 
five  hundred.  The  people  seemed  rather  of  a 
better  sort  than  those  abont  them,  and  are  said 
to  have  come  from  the  delta  of  the  Zambesi. 
Thece  were  considentble  gardens  of  maize, 
tobacco,  sesatnum,  ground  nuts,  and  a  variety 
of  beans  of  different  colours.  Wiihin  the 
village  were  many  dovecots  raised  on  poles^ 
exacth'  similar  to  those  m  English  famv-yaids, 
and  they  gave  a  pleasant  home-like  look  to 
the  place.  Children  tm  about  fat  and  hearty 
and  ci  glee,  llhe  mimber  of  wcmaen 
also  wi»  were  pgnfaady,  but  not  pleaan^^ 
doocnted,  showed  Aat  some  amount  of  nu^ 
weihh,  aiidof  the  kistare  that  wealth  always 
brings^  -«■•  cajoyed  hf  the  industrious  folks 
of  Kulaboe.  At  a  proof  of  the  higher  state  of 
things*  the  tanSite  lip-riof  was  scamly  to  be 
seen.  But  anctoi  of  vmons  kinds,  bmcelets 
of  wire  aad  Im^  anklets  of  the  same  in 
nunte  too  many  *>  he  counted,  and  too 
heavy  for  the  depokce  of  die  gait;  andeb^ 
bonke  osnfinmuatflKuC  have  tahen  dajn  to 
peifiBct,  with  abmdnce  of  oil  to  rcBder  the 
hair  and  daa  aaaoalh  and  gfietenvg,  were  ie 
coaoMon  wae.  Ths  people  wew  estsemely 
ciiril;  gaveoa  ajood  hot ito sleep  in,  andiv 
oae  nigbt  tm  wf  ^fint  JooxMiy  of  nearly  a 
mopahylriuMlUaied  mderateofc 

I  am  MBcy  to  fioKdi  iAbs  dhort  skekh  of 
Kolnkve  and  its  peofilebyaddi^-ttiat  Iheaad 
it  nas  aAemcda  oomptaely  dealNfed. 

Many  pleasant  and  prosperous  villages  in 
Africa,  which  would  in  process  of  time,  and 
with  a  mcoe  settled  state  of  the  oountiy,  grow 
to  laige  tonni^  axe  thus  yearly  sw^taway.  No 
sooner  do  dwy  become  rich  and  j^fulaus, 
than  dovB  oome  some  of  those  camon  kites 
of  the  detestable  slave  tzaffii^  to  cany  oft  part 
«f  strei^h  of  the  village,  by  fair  exchange 
as  they  reckon  it,  or  to  shoot  and  plunder  acd 
drag  away  into  c^>tivtty  as  many  of  the  hap- 
less inhabitants  as  have  not  escaped  by  Sight 
or  death.  Or  some  tribal  war  rolls  over  the 
coimtiy  and  takes  the  prosperous  village  in 
its  course,  and  leaves  nothing  but  blackened 
ruins  behind.  This  efiect  I  saw  in  a  few 
weeks  forthor  m  in  the  interior  of  the 
countiy. 

Above  Kulubve  the  country  became  more 


As  the  canoe  came  slowly  up  windings  of  the 
river,  I  spent  part  of  each  day  in  travelling 
on  foot  ihxou^  the  villages.  At  the  sight  of 
a  white  nuui  m  shirtsleeves,  and  with  an  old 
green  silk  umbrella  over  his  head,  striding 
along  the  bank,  the  women  started  off 
affidghted,  aad  the  children  screamed  in 
terror  and  clung  to  their  mothers.  The  men 
— the  older  ones  especially — were  not  so  shy. 
And  one  day,  having  missed  my  road  and 
found  myself  at  some  distance  from  the  river, 
I  was  amused  at  the  ease  and  firieodly  nm- 
cfuUarue  of  an  old  man  of  whom  I  inquired 
"the  way  to  the  water."  He  woiild  have 
liked  veiy  much,  I  thou|;ht,  if  I  would  have 
sat  down  and  had  a  friendly  talk  with  him 
on,  thmgs  in  general ! 

On  Saturday  morning,  July  36th,  after 
breakfiut  I  went  to  viiit  an  old  chief  with  a 
vety  singular  name.  It  bad  been  raining 
sli^^y  all  the  aoomi&g.  Thsoni^  the  wet 
giasB  we  went  off  to  see  Damssaaeka.  The 
wcsd  is  said  to  mean,  "I  hare  done  with 
life ;  I  am  tired  of  it."  Be  mut  have  got 
this  name  eady,  but  it  would  noiw  apply  not 
inaptty,  as  he  was  a  very  old  sum.  The 
strangest  possiUe  ftnoes  are  cxprasaed  in 
AfricBB  names, 

Damaraseka'sviBi^  contaiBed  afbout  six  or 
seven  hundred  peofk.  And  many  of  Ite  hats 
were  raised  on  wooden  plMteas  to  paotect 
their  inhabtenta  fecm  the  dsnapy  on  probably 
ftom  iaondatiflna.  WeootddnotMetheold 
man  without  a  little  piepantion,  and  we  had 
towait  At  length  we  weceinknned  we  might 
go  into  4ke  hot,  aad  thaeiPeteKl I  am  done 
wiKh  iifet"  sitting  on  a  cdaybeod  oovered 
with  mats,  with  «wo  or  ibcee  of  his  headmen 
aboBthim.  He  had  an  CHwrmioixf  gieater 
iatdHSgcnee  timn  is  fwrmwuii^  the  nUe. 
After  a  little  talk  about  the  object  of  English- 
men in  the  country,  and  what  he  could  not 
understand — the  objects  of  missionaries — 
about  which  I  was  most  anxious  to  talk 
through  Job,  though  little  satia&ctory  pro- 
gress was  made»we  rose  to  cnne  away. 

He  would  not  let  OS  go  without  a  goat. 
This,  however,  we  refused  to  take,  but  took 
a  few  fowls  as  being  of  less  value,  and  also 
as  our  own  present  of  cloth  was  but  small 
There  is  a  certain  real  and  true  kindness 
among  these  poor  people,  if  you  go  among 
them  with  unselfish  and  peaceful  ends.  If 
they  turn  out  rude  and  savage,  and  ready 
to  fight,  when  they  find  you  come  among 
them  on  the  worst  of  errands,  or  that  you 
are  not  remarkably  .  peaceful  and  fair  in 
your  dealings,  there  is  nothmg  to  he~greatly  . 
«,mri«^  »t  Digitized  by  V^OOQlC 
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IX. — BISHOP  Mackenzie's  crave. 

On  Saturday  evening, — the  same  day, — ^we 
arrived  opposite  the  island  of  Malo.  Next 
morning  the  sun  was  full  an  hour  above  the 
horizon  before  I  awoke.  The  air  was  de- 
lightfully cool  and  fresh  ;  and  the  spot  where 
we  had  camped  among  high  and  tropical 
underwood  or  jungle  was  very  beautiful.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  the  hills  lay  in 
the  clear  light,  the  deep  gorges  forming  broad 
shadows  in  the  great  picture  of  hill  and  valley 
and  river. 

Despite  all  this  beauty  and  freshness, 
I  felt  depressed.  The  associations  of  the 
place  had  something  to  do  with  this.  I 
looked  over  to  the  small  island,  round  which 


the  gleaming  river  was  quietly  flowing,  and 
thought  of  all  the  generous  hopes  and  un- 
selfish projects  that  had  suddenly  decayed  in 
oneof  the  hutsof  that  little  village.  Determina- 
tion, patience,  and  the  inspiration  of  Christian 
faith  and  hope  will  overcome  many  diffi- 
culties ;  but  the  thought  of  this  fatal  fever 
ever  do^ng  one's  steps  and  weakening  one's 
will,  tends  to  make  one  gloomy  and  resdess. 
At  such  times  there  is  but  one  relief.  I  went 
away  back  among  the  jungle,  and  in  silence 
breathed  my  troubles  into  the  ear  of  Him 
who  bids  us  cast  our  difficulties  upon  Him, 
and  who  assures  us  He  cares  for  us.  And 
explain  it  by  whatever  philosophy  we  may, 
this  at  least  is  certain,  that  whether  our 
prayers  are  answered  as  we  expect,  or  not, 


Bishop  Mackenzie'!  Grave. 


the  e£fect  is  always  to  calm  the  mind  and 
restore  it  to  a  quiet  confidence. 

After  breakfast  we  set  up  our  usual  tem- 
porary erection  of  green  reeds  and  branches 
to  protect  us  during  the  day  from  the  sun, 
and  had  our  morning  Sabbath  service  to- 
gether, k  We  knew  that  we  were  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bishop  Mackenzie's  grave,  and 
were  anxious  to  discover  its  exact  spot. 
None  of  the  mission  party  as  yet  knew  where 
their  leader  was  buried,  as  the  only  one 
who  did  know,  died  on  his  return  to  the 
station.  All  our  inquiries  among  the  people 
only  resulted  in  a  declaration  of  general 
ignorance  of  the  spot  Every  one  knew 
where  it  was,  but  not  for  love  or  calico 
would  any  one  venture  to  show  us  the  place. 


Their  fears  were  stronger  than  their  desire  of 
gain  ;  and  this  reluctance  arose  from  one  of 
the  customs  of  the  country,  which  makes  the 
inhabitants  of  a  village  or  neighbourhood 
responsible  for  the  death  of  a  stranger.  They 
were  afraid  in  the  present  case  we  had  come 
to  hold  a  menando  or  get  up  a  quarrel  on 
account  of  the  death  of  the  white  man. 

Three  hours  were  spent  in  the  vain  at- 
tempt to  get  a  man  bold  enough  to  run  the 
risk ;  and  the  reluctance  became  so  great 
that  Scudamore,  to  whose  gentle  spirit  any- 
thing like  compulsion  was  utteriy  repugnait, 
proposed  we  should  not  distress  them  nw- 
ther.  I  did  not  like  the  idea  of  being  balked 
in  our  object,  all  the  more,  as  we  were  within 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  spot,  and  also  as 
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a  nev  idea  would  be  left  in  the  village  if  we 
could  g^n  our  end,  and  yet  show  &em  we 
could  go  away  peacefully  without  any  quairel 
as  a  «md-ap  to  Uie  day's  proceedings. 

We  nsohred  to  proceed  M  the  village,  and 
accordingly  the  canoe  was  unmoored,  and  we 
shot  across  the  river  to  the  island.  We  in- 
quired for  the  place,  and  said  we  must  find 
it  The  first  answer  was,  that  the  men  who 
knew  it  were  away  on  the  hills,  and  would  not 
be  hack  tilt  night.  Finally,  after  an  hour's  per- 
suasion one  little  man  was  found  bold  enough 
to  venture  on  the  enterprise.  When  he  came 
to  stepping  into  the  canoe,  his  courage 
seemed  to  falter.  To  keep  it  up  to  safety 
pomt,  I  doubled  the  payment  at  me  m(»nent, 
and  he  entered  the  canoe  and  sat  down. 

We  dropped  down  the  stream  and  tnmed 
np  behind  the  island,  and  were  soon  at  the 
spot,  in  a  beautiful  bend  of  the  river.  Every- 
thing was  quiet  enough,  and  tfie  only  signs 
of  life  we  encountered  was  one  laige  old 
crocodile,  who  lay  basking  on  the  bank  when 
we  landed,  and  civilly  slipped  into  the  water 
out  of  the  way  as  we  drew  near. 

We  followed  our  guide,  who  cut  a  path 
through  a  piece  of  dense  jungle  with  an  axe, 
and  at  a  little  distance  from  the  river  he 
suddenly  stopped,  and  bending  down  arnoi^ 
a  mass  of  reeds  and  underwood,  said, 

I  tho^t  he  was  deceiving  us,  for  on  look- 
ing down  I  could  see  no  signs  of  a  grave,  or 
of  a  small  wooden  cross  said  to  have  been 
erected  over  the  place.    But  on  going  in 
there  was  no  longer  any  doubt.    Hiere  was 
a  bared  place  and  a  litlle  cross  two  feet  high 
hid  by  luxuriant  creepers  twelve  to  fourteen 
feet  in  height    And  there,  without  doubt, 
in  a  real  leafy  sepulchre  of  matted  jungle  fes- 
tooned b^  flowering  plants,  and  surrounded 
by-  gigantic  trees,  after  a  short  and  active  life, 
Bishop  Mackenzie  had  found  a  final  resting- 
place.    The  last  time  I  had  seen  him  was  on 
the  platform  of  the  Music  Hall  in  Edinbut:^, 
i^en  speakii^  in  behalf  of  the  XJnivermtie&' 
Mission.   I  turned  and  looked  about  the 
place  where  I  stood.   Since  then  a  large 
cross  has  been  erected  on  the  spot,  and  ^e 
ground  round  about  completely  deared. 

We  lingered  a  little  about  the  place,  and 
then  -walked  down  towards  the  river,  and 
I  returned  to  the  island;  and  on  the  bank 
[j  we  found  a  wondering  crowd,  who  had  as- 
I  sembled  to  watch  the  fate  of  the  daring  indi- 
I  vidual  who  had  run  the  risk  of  being  shot 
/  or  clubbed  at  the  grave  of  the  white  man  I 
I  Having  returned  s^e  and  unmaimed,  he  be- 
came tiie  hero  of  the  hour.  We  landed  our 


guide,  and  continued  our  journey  round  the 
island.  When  the  excitement  was  over,  the 
villagers  letumed  to  that  employments—the 
women  to  thdr  corn-pounding  in  the  native 
mortars,  and  to  their  wato'-pots ;  the  men  to 
ferrying  over  the  produce  of  a  maize  field 
from  the  eastern  side  of  the  river.  Nowhere, 
except  at  this  place,  have  I  seen  sudi  heaped- 
up  canoe-loads  of  the  white-husked  creamy 
heads  of  this  beautiful  plant,  so  willing  to  yield 
abundant  harvests  wherever  man's  industry 
and  a  fit  climate  give  it  a  chance  to  grow. 

Having  rounded  the  upper  end  of  the 
island,  we  swept  down  with  the  current  of  the 
Shire  just  as  the  smiset  was  turning  the  waters 
<^  the  river  into  purple;  and  at  dark  we 
clambered  up  die  bank  to  our  camp,  ghid 
to  reach  agam  our  resting-place.  A  whole 
day  had  been  consumed  in  efiecting  what 
might  have  been  done  in  a  couple  of  hours. 
The  whole  thii^  was  intensely  African — ^the 
delay,  the  pretended  ignorance,  and  the  need- 
less fear.  The  grave  had  been  also  previously 
discovered  by  Captain  Wilson  afler  an.  equal 
amount  of  trouble,  but  by  a  somewhat 
different  method. 

The  subject  of  instruction  with  the  men  at 
night  when  they  had  assembled  round  the  fire 
was  the  Kesurrection,  as  naturally  suggested 
by  the  events  of  the  day.  On  no  occasion 
do  I  remmber  to  have  seen  them  listen  with 
so  mw3x  attention.  It  was  a  new.  idea  to 
diem  that  the  dead  Englishman  buried  on 
the  other  side  of  die  idand  would  rise  again 
— that  they  also  would  rise,  and  that  all  the 
men  who  had  ever  lived  on  earth  would  be 
gathered  into  one  great  crowd.  From  the 
silence  and  the  searching  looks  into  each 
other's  faces,  I  perceived  how  deep  was  the 
impression  that  had  been  made.  On  ques- 
doning  them  I  found  also  that,  though  their 
ideas  were  dim  as  to  detail,  there  was  a  pretty 
clear  conviction  that  a  bad  life  was  a  very  bad 
thing,  and  likely,  if  there  was  a  future,  to 
bring  bad  cmisequences ;  and  also  that  a 
difference  must  somehow  be  raaSe  between 
the  man  who  had  led  a  bad  life  and  he  who 
had  tried  to  lead  a  good  one. 

The  next  three  days  were  occupied  in 
passing  through  the  Elephant  Marsh,  similar 
to  the  Morumbala  Marsh,  and  so  called 
from  the  number  of  elephaiits  which  live  in 
its  safe  retreats.  It  became  necessary  for 
Scudamore,  who  had  a  light  canoe,  to  push 
on.  He  had  a  mail  on  board,  for  we  speak 
in  that  dignified  way  of  a  canvas  bag  of 
letters  in  diat  part  of  the  world.  I  accord- 
ingly pursued  my  journey  alone.  The  upper 
end  of  the  Elephant  Marslci^tiiMlt^&JijjGC  ' 
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long  beh  of  pala^Ta  palms^  stx«c<dttiig  in  a 
senicocie  for  about  twel\-e  or  fifteen  miles. 
ImmeSaAeiy  nbort  tbe  palrayra*  the  ctmntry 
begzn  to  improve.  Reeds  gave  place  to 
gxan  and  various  scrubby  baibn ;  aad  fioaUy 
to  laoige  tzees — w^d  date  palms,  loog  Uncs  ^ 
bansnw,  and  frequent  viUages.  The  pe9|de 
wen;  gathniag  Aeir  mize  ftora  their  little 
fields ;  soBU  ««e  burning  old  stabbtes,  and 
adiers  en^Iojed  at  various  otMrdoor  tasks ; 
and  there  «a&  an  air  of  eainroBing  activity 
very  pleasing,  akoost  eadtilazatiag  alter  the 
reedy-  monotonj  of  &e  mmrsh.  Next  day 
die  country  sliU  contiBued  to  ]oak  more  cuL 
trntted,  and  at  night,  after  seai>diiag  with  iBay 
glass  a  mile  or  two  a-head,  we  camped  beoidie 
aome  wild  date  pfllnn,  and  doae  bjr  *  snudl 
cotton  garden,  the  Inuhcs  of  wluch  weie 
connng  into  bloom.  I  pefied  and  dnod  two 
or  thiee  of  -Oe  best  specimeaa  «f  tkic  plant, 
and  thei^  by  asoigiilar  chaiice,aremiww>th 
some  xemlti  of  •occaaioDal  botaataqg  in  tbe 
ooUection  irinch  belongs  to  the  natim — in 
the  British  Musemo,  tdmt  &mott8  cepositoiy 
of  things  rare  and  csrious  frooa  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

The  sight  of  cultivation  is  crerywhere 
pleasant^  but  how  pleasant  for  the  eyes  to 
b^ld  in  the  wilds  of  Africa  1  I  walked 
round  and  round,  and  through  that  little 
garden  flowering  cotton-ba^^ea  with  great 
pleasMre.  The  ni^t  was  oool  and  pleaaant, 
and  dK  place  agreeaUe,  and  I  did  not  ickire 
ray  eady.  During  tbe  night  I  had  a  emgubs 
■dveaituiie  arising  from  a  grass  fire. 

About  DOOQ,  on  the  xit  of  Aogust,  I 
amved  at  the  vUlage  of  Mjotfcokwe.  He  was 
one ofthednefmen on liie river.  HisviUage 
was  a  short  distance  from  tiie  bank,  among 
fine  trees,  and  altfaot^h  not  huge  was  im- 
portant aa  that  sort  of  importance  goes  in 
Afika.  Itwas  ihke  most  old  viillagcs :  it  had  a 
decagnd,  du8^,andwDmlo<dE^9«tt-it  Hwre 
were  mat  mare  than  one  hundred  huts  in 
all,  most  -of  them  with  a  dome^b^pfld  roof 
all  hoik  aS  wood,  gaas  and  weeds. 

His  onm  house  was  in  a  sort  of  con|KiuBd, 
surrounded  by  a  reed  fence  Ugh  enmigh  to 
prevent  any  one  looking  oven 

I  went  on  to  the  gate,  andwaa  hidden 
wmL  I  waskcpt  a  long  tin^  and  was  aittiBg 
on  the  ground  resbug  against  the  fence,  when 
Mankokwe  himself  appeared  before  his  hut 
He  was  a  man  rather  over  middle  age,  with 
a  slight  beard,  heavy  grey  moustache, 
lai^  eyes,  and  an  expression  of  detexmina- 
tion  md  cunning — ^the  hitter  indicated  by  a 
pecnhar  furtive  glance.  He  seemed  at  first 
dreadful^  saspicioMs  >  but  X  found  it  best  to 


be'with  him  as  with  all  tbe  Qthers,  ftaok  and 
open.  I  had  also  gobjc  q^e  uoaxmed,  and 
after  a  little  he  icdaxed  and.  becuse  fineadlf. 

We  sat  d«n»  tm  a  mat  which  a  stofe  had 
^Mtead  under  a  tjsee.   I  then  caUed  on  one 

my  men  to  lain  at  Imgth  i^  I 
had  come;  that  I  was  an  Sngtbhrnan  wl i 
miasionsiy,  tranr^ng  throvj^  ^  cuiutiy; 
thai'  I  bad  not  come  to  trade  or  biqr  ivory  or 
cotton ;  that  just  sow  I  wanted  only  a  fev 
proivittons,  some 'goals,  fowls,  flow  of  maiu, 
and  aa  on,  acoMding  to  the  directioAB  1 
iiBuaUy  gaff«  in  similar  poaitiona.  Thi»  vas 
translated  as  to  its  facts  with  perfect  fidelity, 
so  fiv  as  I  could  discover,  with  the  exceptioo 
of  one  'Word ;  but  the  addition  of  that  one 
word  iritt  give  the  reader  an  impressioa 
of  Idhe  soci«A  state  of  the  country.  The 
sngle  word  waa  antu,  pioral  of  mmht,  a 
nan.  So  that  herewas  Utis.sunplesonof  tbe 
aoii,  who  acted  as  mterpretv,  and  knev 
wihat  the  customs  of  die  oomntxy  were  better 
than  I  did,  eiplaining  in  a  quiet  way  tbat  I 
was  not  a  siave'dcaler !  He  probably  linev 
that  Mankokwe  would  cot  believe  I  had  QOt 
come  to  doa  little  business  in  tfa«tway,  unless 
he  was  distinctly  assured  to  the  oontrary. 

Mankokwe  having  slowly  apprehended  ttus 
idea,  he  promised  tog^mesotteprorisioDSi 
and  I  afterwards  made  a  pmamt  of  a  good 
many  brilliant  Malay  handkerchief  to  some 
snuiU  children,  of  whom  there  were  nnmbers 
in  the  eempouBd.  The  meal  I  wanted  had 
to  be  ground ;  aod  wiaale  tlna  <^>«ation  vas 
OB  I  asked  about  his  people,  the  1^ 
ring,  and  I  gam  hnnstHne  fiuthor  ideas  as  to 
the  objects  of  Eag^dbmen  ia  the  couotry. 
After  tiiis,  we  took  a  short  walk  outside  the 
viUa^  and  he  pointed  out  to  me  the  etteoi 
of  Ins  territory  as  bounded  by  same  very 
dhitaot  hills  t9  the  west  This  district  be 
did  not  ssake  any  less  than  it  naJUgr  vu< 
NomiMiUy;^  he  has  eonsidenUn  mfiHCooe;  )o 
reality,  poEsihly  not  very  much. 

When  he  fat  ttpgemt^  I  was  attiag 
mak»!||.an  crttry  of  somethiiig  that  et»ck  me 
about  the  shape  <i£  the  honsea  in  a.smaU  note- 
book. This  book  ddlfid  his  attentioa,  and 
be  h«Ban»  vary  minooa  to  write  «lBa.  I^u" 
him  the  book,  and  aaked  lum  to  write  his 
name  in  it;  and  he  {snduced,  certainly,  a 
mwtwondei&lassemblageHtf  Btrokea.  Itbea 
wrote  hie  name  in  good  large  half-text,  aad 
showed  it  to  him.  He  would  try  thatalsol 
He  did  not  sncceed,  howevcsr,  in  making  aay- 
tbing  that  could,  whatever  way  you  turned 
it,  bear  the  slightest  resrabdaace  to  the  wonl 
Mankokwe.  This  filing,  I  bid  him  try  :«sin ;  | 
sod,  ffnka^  him  s<Mne 
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to  produce  somethii^  which  bore  a  rough 
resemblance  to  his  name,  of  which  this  is,  so 
far,  an  improved  &c-8imile. 


This  little  iaddflat  viH  probably  ooavey 
to  0ome  of  mf  iSMlen  the  in^>resskm  thjsrt 
ifae  whole  thing  was  a  childish  perforaoance ; 
and  some  w31  say  diat  "the  Qmsttan  child  is 
better  than  the  gsey  barbarian."  No  doubt, 
bat  just  because  he  is  a  Christiaa  child. 
Sitnf)^  that,  and  nothintg  more.  Through  the 
iriiole  a&ir  of  ray  gvtdii^,  over  a  sheet  of 
paper,  the  wrinkled  bony  fist  of  that  old 
African,  whose  misfortune  it  was  to  have 
been  bom  in  a  land  of  darkness  instead 
of  in  a  hmd  of  QyisriaB  Jigfat,  kt  not  my 
reader  think  there  wu  aatythiag  childish  in 
the  old  nan's  manner,  (kave  as  a  }udgc, 
aad-eaineat  as  an  artist  at  a  difficult  work,  he 
looked  with  bnuAicsssaAis^wtiaft  and  antaae- 
mtM  at  the  woodeifiii  •omri  when  it  was 
finished.  To  him  it  probably  had  the  nature 
and  «ahw<^a<^«in.  At  auy  rate,  he  reoog- 
nieed  in  the  new  art  a  new  power;  and 
after  oewidenng  a  noroent^  he  asked  Us  a 
pencil  and  a  book.  I  said  I  had  none  with 
me,  but  wovdd  send  them  from  the  canoe. 
This  did  not  satisfy  him ;  and  to  make  certain, 
I  suppose,  he  politely  offered  to  walk  down 
with  me  to  the  landing-place,  though  it  was 
nearly  a  mile  off.  Amv«d  tbeie,  I  gave  hira 
a  Keswick  pencil,  and  some  ahoBts  «f  Ibola- 
cap  folded  up  in  the  shape  of  a  small  book, 
and  Mankokwe  and  I  for  the  thne  parted. 
I  was  weny  to  pact  nith  faim,  leaving 
him  in  his  darknm^— so  dense  and  hopeless. 
He  went  back  to  his  villa^,  and  I  continued 
my  journey  alone  up  the  river.  The  country 
still  continued  to  im|K'ove — tbe  banks  were 
getting  more  beauti&il,  and  tbe  long  lines  of 
bananas  more  abundant.  Next  day  at  noon 
I  arrived  at  the  tempoiaiy  station  of  the 
Universiries  Mission.  Horace  Waller,  iny 
friend,  and  since  then  better  known  as  the 
editor  of  "  Livingstone's  last  Journals,"  came 
rushing  down  the  atoq)  baikk ;  and  from  him 
and  the  other  dwellers  in  diat  little  viUagc 


i  of  African  huts,  tenanted  by  Englishmen, 

I  received  a  most  hear^  welcome. 

*         *         •         *  • 

These  papers  have  now  come  to  an  end  so 
far  as  their  pablicatioa  in  tlus  magazine  is 
concerned.  A  few  fragments  only  have  been 
offered  to  the  reader.  They  relate  to.  some 
misiiiooary  wanderings  of  fully  thirteen  yeass 
ago,  and  the  reader  laay  be  disposed  to  ask 
what  practical  result  has  come  out  of  them, 
or  what  end  is  propofied  by  their  publication 
now.  We  shall  offer  our  readers  a  result 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped.  wUl  caU  fonth  their 
sySBpadueS}  their  i»ayerSv  and  their  material 
aid.  To  these  sketches  tbe  Fslactical 
£nL0OUi  IS  LrviNQSXONiA,  or  the  estaUish- 
ment  of  a  rais»on  on  the  duves  of  Lake 
Nyawsa,  as  the  moat  woctby  and  useful  aoe- 
morial  of  Livingstonf^  and  as  the  meaoa  of 
introducing  the  liglu  of  the  glorious  Gospel 
into  a  regicm  whose  darkness  has  remained 
unbroken  for  thousands  of  years.  La  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  evangelistic  and  edu- 
catioaal  wodc,  this  missioD  will  include  in- 
dustrial efforts  to  teach  the  arts  of  civilned 
hfe  to  tib«  native  peq;>lc  Such  an  institution, 
if  gradually  «id  steadily  developed,  wwdd 
extetkd  and  consi^da^e  into  a  native  town, 
and  might  beooae  «t  tome  fiitoxe  digr  * 
centre  of  dvilisatioa  and  ^^ood  govemmeot, 
and  even  now  would  q>ecdily  b^ome  one  of 
Ae  mostoflhctive  cheeks  to  die  slsv^-tiade, 
by  cnttiag  oC  the  sufply  in  its  own  home. 
It  would  certainly  prove  more  effective,  after 
a  ^little  time,  than  the  maintenance  of  one  or 
even  of  several  ships  of  wax  on  the  coast 

In  a  few  weeks  it  is  hoped  a  compact 
party,  nnder  an  experienced  leader,  win  be 
on  their  way  to  establish  Livingstonia. 
The  enterprise  is  one  both  difficult  and 
perilous.  But  nothing  great  in  Africa  or  else- 
where was  ever  done  but  in  contempt  of 
datujer.  No  ^eat  expenditure  is  proposed 
at  first  Cautious  advances  into  the  coun- 
try, careful  selection  of  the  spot,  and  the 
eAaUiahmesit  of  oonwHUGation,  and  also 
the  gaining  of  the  confidence  of  the  natives, 
win  be  work  enough  for  the  first  year  or  two. 
If  God  grant  Us  blessing,  there  is  no 
calculating  whereunto  the  enterprise  nught 
reach.  Were  any  sort  of  genmne  success 
won  in  connection  with  it — and  it  would  be 
disloyalty  to  truUi  and  right  to  doubt  tbe  cer- 
tainty of  its  ultimate  attainment— then  it 
ought  to  grow  and  expand,  diffusing  itself 
tike  leaven,  reproducing  its^  like  seed,  and 
leading  on  to  great  and  momentous  issues." 

JAMES  spWART.. 
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'Tawbat  pnipOMis  this  wmats?  It  mig^t  bAve  bMB  chm  to 

tho  poor."~HATT.  xxn.  8. 

rH£  Bible  is  such  a  friend  to  the  poor,  such 
an  enemy  of  luxury,  prodigality,  and  mere 
wdily  gratification,  that  it  seems  an  unnatural 
hing  to  have,  even  in  appearance,  Judas 
aking  the  side  of  the  poor,  and  Christ  stand- 
ng  in  their  way.  But  the  position  of  the 
>arties  has  a  deep  truth  underlying  it  Judas 
he  thief  takes  the  side  of  poverty  £at  he  may 
)lunder  it,  and  Chiis^  who  became  poor  that 
^e  might  make  many  rich,  teaches  that  there 
tre  more  ways  of  doing  good  than  alms- 
pving.  All  heavenly  charity  is  not  to  be 
Ktund  up  in  bags  of  flour.  "  Not  that  he 
•ared  for  the  poor,"  is  the  truth  about  the 
me;  "because  He  cared  for  the  poor,"  is 
he  motive  of  the  other.  Try  to  measure  the 
imount  of  bread  which  would  have  been  pro- 
vided by  the  three  hundred  pence,  with  the 
ragrance  that  has  exhaled  from  this  woman's 
leed  into  millions  of  weaiy  hearts  and  abject 
lomes  among  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  And 
o  the  Saviour  who  had  compassion  on  the 
amishing  mtiltitude,  and  fed  the  five  thou- 
sand, casts  also  tfie  shield  of  his  defence  over 
he  heart  with  its  perfume,  over  grace  and 
>e£Uity.of  thoi^ht  and  feelmg,  against  the  h^ 
Ltilitarianism  <^  a  materialistic  economy. 
Vnd  the  form  which  God  has  given  to  the 
/orld  we  live  in  is  in  harmony  with  this 
tidgment  The  earth  is  not  constructed  on 
be  principle  of  producing  so  much  food  for 
lan's  bodily  wants.  It  has  its  corn-fields,  but 


it  has  also  its  wild  flowers  on  hill  and  moor- 
land to  give  us  the  sense  of  a  touclung  and 
simple  beauty ;  it  has  its  precipices,  aod 
wastes,  and  seas  to  inspire  us  with  a  feeling 
of  the  sublime  and  infinite.  The  utilitanan 
looking  on  this  side  of  things  may  say,  and  \ 
has  said,  "To  what  purpose  is  this  waste? 
It  might  have  been  given  to  the  poor."  Bat 
the  world  was  made  by  One  who  had  in  viev 
not  merely  the  physical  wants  of  man,  but  his 
intellectual  and  spiritoal  nature,  but  who  has 
constructed  his  dwdting-place  so  as  to  train 
that  nature  above  the  animal  and  earthly. 
The  golden  glory  of  the  fiirze  diat  brought 
tears  to  the  eyes  of  Linnsus  is  as  true  a  gift 
of  God  as  the  joy  of  the  harvest,  and  it  is  a 
most  Christian  endeavour  to  make  the  poor 
partakers  of  botii.  There  is  a  "life  which  is 
more  than  meat,"  and  herein  lies  part  of  the 
significance  o£  this  incident  in  the  house  of 
Bethany. 

The  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  the  Nw, 
is,  when  it  is  rightly  understood,  for  all  time. 
It  contains  a  lon^  extended  march  of  advanc- 
ing truths  at  difllierent  points,  which  even 
Christian  men  may  still  be  found  searching  for. 
Theyarethegreaterwho  have  grasped  the  latest 
development,  but  the  greatest  are  those  who 
have  passed  inteUigently  along  the  whole  hne 
and  who  see  it  bearing  on  that  development ; 
as  those  scholars  are  most  mature  who  have 
gone  through  all  the  subordinate  classes. 

JOHN  KER. 


THE  BEATITUDE  OF  MILETUS. 

Stmon  ptaxk^  in  §t.  Raul's  Ccthxlmd. 
By  ths  dean  of  CHESTER. 
YeoiigUtoimeiiilMrtlM«ot<bafthaLofdJ«rai,howHai^,ItliwmfalM^  Au  tencalm.**— Acnx&JS* 


■"T  has  been  thought,  I  believe,  by  some 
-  commentators,  that  this  saying  attributed 
f  St.  Paul  to  our  Saviour — "  It  is  more 
lessed  to  give  than  to  receive  " — is  a  sum- 
laty  of  that  teadiing  of  our  Lord  concerning 
lari^  and  generosity,  which  is  recorded  at 
ige  by  the  Evangelists,  that  the  Apostle 
are  contracts  and  consolidates  in  one  sen- 
nce  that  whidi  is  dififiised  through  the  four 
ospels. 

Such  a  view  is,  however,  quite  inconsistent 
1th  any  close  and  careful  reading  of  the 
issage  before  us. 


There  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  compactness 
and  rounded  completeness  in  the  saying, 
which  shows  that  it  was  one  of  our  Lord's 
proverbial  sentences.  The  manner  and  place, 
too,  of  its  quotation  should  be  well  marked. 
It  comes  at  the  end  of  the  address  to  the 
Elders  at  Miletus  with  great  rhetorical  and 
argumentative  power.  After  this  quotation 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  sjud.  From 
such  words  as  these  there  is  no  appeal 

But,  further,  this  sentence  is  introduced  by 
the  word  remember."  This  was  noM*J 
;  first  time  the  Ephesian  Elders  had 
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these  ennobling,  heart-searching  words.  It 

was  appomted  to  he  a  familiar  Christian  pro- 
verb,* and  beginning  then  to  be  such  with 
them,  as  it  ought  now  to  be  with  us.  Every 
society  has  its  proverbs :  and  why  not  the 
Christian  Church  ?  Let  me  add,  with  rever- 
ence, that  we  have  in  this  saying,  unequivo- 
cally, the  s^le  and  manner  of  the  Lord.  He 
tells  us  who  is  "  blessed"  We  have  here,  in 
fact,  a  bmiitudef  added  to  those  whi<^  we 
read  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mountt 

No.  This  is  a  disHnd  saying  of  Christ, 
not  recorded  by  any  fA  the  Evaiq^lists  in  the 
Gospels.  It  is  a  tradition,  in  a  sense  of  the 
word  of  which  we  need  not  be  at  all  a&aid. 
It  is  a  tradition,  like  the  Bible  itself,  the  best 
of  all  tradirioQS,  Divine  and  immutable.  St 
John  writes,  at  the  dose  of  his  Gospel,  before 
fais'pen  ceases  from  its  sacred  task,  "  There 
are  also  many  other  things  which  Jesus  did, 
the  which,  if  they  should  be  written  every  one, 
I  suppose  that  even  the  ivorld  itself  could  not 
contam  the  books  that  should  be  written.":!: 
And  as  with  the  things  which  Jesus  did,  so 
with  the  words  which  Jesus  spoke.  A  sense 
of  craving  comes  over  the  mind  when  we 
think  of  the  multitudes  of  His  sayings  on 
earth  which  have  been  lost;  though,  indeol, 
I  cannot  believe  that  any  word  of  His, 
spoken  once  in  Palestine,  though  unrecorded, 
is  really  lost.  In  the  world  to  come  we  shall 
probably  know  something  of  the  harvest  re- 
sulting from  this  hidden  seed.  Meantime 
this  saying  has  been  saved  to  us,  and  is  here 
ready  for  present  use.  Like  a  flower  from 
the  early  Gospel-time,  floating  down  the 
stream  of  Church-life,  it  has  been  caught  by 
an  Apostle's  hand  \  and,  because  caught  by 
an  Apostle's  hand,  it  is  unfading  ftagzant, 
and  fresh  now,  as  93l  fint,  and  for  ever. 

I^  indeed,  it  awrv  viewed  as  a  summary  of 
what  Christ  taught  concerning  charity  and 
generosity,  it  would  be  a  most  a)nect  sum- 
mary. It  is  true  to  His  character.  It  breathes 
the  very  spirit  of  His  instruction.  It  is  just 
what  we  might  have  expected  Him  to  say  on 
many  an  occasion  which  we  can  easily  ima- 
gine. In  some  discourse  with  His  disciples, 
when  they  intreated  Him  to  spare  Himself, 
or  in  a  rebuke  of  some  hypocritical  inquirer, 
whose  heart  was  set  on  his  own  interest,  we 
feel  that  such  words  would  have  been  kindred 
to  the  opportunity  and  natural  from  His 


*  This  sermon  ii.  In  fact,  one  of  a  (criei  of  papen  pre- 
paringfoT  publicatioa  under  the  title  of  "  The  PravntM  of  the 
New  Teatameat."  See  for  earlier  parti  of  the  Mrie*  the 
^UNDAV  Maoazinb  for  1871,  and  Good  Wosds  for  1873. 

t  In  connection  with  t&ea^lject  thrin  pvers  it  mar  bo 
remarked  that  the  Beatitudsi  ua  tfaa  nott  wend  of  Chria- 
ti>in  Prorerba. 

;  John  xxi.  ij. 


]il».  We  know  what  He  said  on  similar 
occasions,  in  justification  of  His  own  course 
or  in  rebuke  of  the  selfish,  "  My  meat 
is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me."* 
"  Labour  not  for  the  meat  which  perisheth, 
but  for  that  which  endureth  unto  everlasting 
life."f  At  many  such  times  the  words 
quoted  by  St.  Paul  would  have  eipressed  the 
Saviour's  teaching. 

And  He  ma^  have  spoken  them  more  than 
once.  I  imagme  that  several  of  the  Gospel 
sayings,  with  .whidi  we  are  familiar,  were 
uttered  at  difibrent  times.  What  was  neces- 
sary for  one  set  of  hearers  was  not  useless 
for  another.  And  the  same  persons,  too,  re- 
quire the  same  truths  reiterated.  To  Him 
"to  speak  the  same  things  often  is  not 
grievous;  and  for  us  it  is  safe." J  So  He 
speaks  to  us  in  His  Providence  now,  teach- 
ing us  the  same  lesson  again  and  again.  So 
He  doubtless  spoke,  when  He  was  on  earth, 
to  His  disciples  and  to  the  Jews. 

And,  further,  let  us  observe  how  the  saying 
comes  to  us — we  cannot  say,  increased  in 
value ;  for  it  is  already  priceless — but  recom- 
mended to  us  and  enforced  by  the  Great 
Apostle.  The  manner  of  quoting  it  is  unmis- 
takably St.  Paul's.  "  The  Lord  Jesus  "  is  a 
designation  which  he  uses  elsewhere,  full 
both  of  tenderness  and  of  reverence.  "  The 
Lord  Jesus,  the  same  night  in  which  He  was 
betrayed,  took  bread,  and  likewise,  after 
supper,  the  cup."  §  So  here,  "  Ye  ought  to 
remember  the  words  of  /he  Lord  Jesus,  how 
He  Himself  said,  It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive." 

There  is  great  interest  in  the  fiict  that  the 
quotation  comes  to  us  through  St  Paul  It 
would  be  somewhat  less  to  us,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  if  it  had  come  throu^  St  Peter  or 
St.  John,  St  James  or  St  Andrew.  St  Paul's 
case  is  more  nearly  like  our  own.  "  Blessed 
are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have 
believed."  ||  This,  too,  is  a  beatitude  which 
is  not  found  in  the  Senuon  on  the  Mount. 
We  are  bound  to  observe  the  manner 'm  which 
we  receive  the  beatitude,  with  which  we  are  at 
present  concerned.  The  jewel  is  the  Lord's, 
but  the  setting  is  St.  Paul's.  How  true  of 
this  is  the  descriprion  of  a  proverb,  given  by 
Solomon  himself :  "  A  word  fitly  spoken  is 
like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver !  "H 

Now  it  is  often  the  case  with  proverbs 
that  they  have  many  sides.    It  belongs,  in 

*  Jolm     34.  +  John  vi.  a7>         %  Phil.  iii.  i. 

1  I  Cor.  xi.  2j.   See  a  Cor.  iv.  10,  and  i  Thcti.  ii.  15. 

H  John  XX.  39.  Beaidet  beiii(k  beatitode,  and  becvue  it 
u  .a  beatitude,  thii  uying,  too,  hu  a  moit  sacred  place 
among.  Chriitian  ptonnM. 

%  Vtw.  axT.  It. 
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fact,  to  the  essence  of  a  good  proverb,  that  it 
should  be  so.  The  wisdom  aiKi  experience 
that  are  brought  by  a  good  proverb  into  one 
focus  radiate  outwards  in  many  directions. 
This  is  certainly  the  case  with  tfie  proverbs 
of  Christ :  certainly  the  case  with  this.  It 
touches  human  life  and  Christian  tife  at  every 
point  Let  ns  look  at  it  now  on  six  sides. 
They  can  only  be  examined  each  one  for  a 
moment  in  successbn;  but  at  a  glance  on 
every  one  of  these  sides  the  truth  of  tiiis 
sentence  otn  be  read. 

(i.)  First,  the  proverb  is  true  vAien  cm- 
sidered  m  reference  to  proAu^m  of  hap^- 
nas.  It  would  indeed  be  true  in  respect  of 
blessedness,  even  if  no  happiness,  in  the 
lower  sense  of  the  word,  were  assodated  with 
it  It  would  be  more  blessed  to  make  the 
world  better,  even  if  we  ourselves  were  to 
procure  no  happmess  thereby;  nay,  if  we 
were  to  suffer  at  every  moment  of  our  benefi- 
cence. It  must  be  blessed  for  the  servant  to 
be  as  his  Master.  So  the  Master  Hiimdf  says, 
"  Blessed  aie  ye,  when  men  persecnte  yon,  and 
shall  say  aU  manner  of  evil  ag^nst  you  &kdy, 
for  my  sake."  *  We  are  blessed  then  in  dtnng 
good,  even  if  we  gain  no  reward ;  but  we  do 
gain  a  great  rew^ — "  Give,  and  it  shall  be 
given  to  you,**  says  the  Lord  Himself  We 
are  better  off  in  this  world  than  He  was. 
"  Good  measure,  pressed  down  and  running 
over,"  will  be  the  return  into  our  bosom.+ 

I  am  thinking  at  this  moment  of  two  kiodEs 
of  character,  which  most  men  can  delineate 
from  their  own  experience. 

The  first  is  the  case  of  one  who  possessed 
immense  wealth.  But  his  mind  was  always 
nneasjr,  his  fiiee  always  anxious.  He  was 
not  widkout  conscientious  feetings  reganJing 
the  use  <^  his  proper^ ;  but  he  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  give  largely.  And  then 
death  came;  and  tiie'vrealth  could  not  betalm 
into  that  other  worid ;  or,  if  it  could  have  been 
taken  there,  it  would  there  have  been  of  no  use. 
But  it  mi^t  have  been  very  useful  here ;  and 
one  benefit  would  have  been  that  if  he  had 
spent  it  in  doing  good,  there  would  have 
been  a  reaction  upoti  himself.  How  much 
happier  he  would  have  been,  if  he  lud  found 
out  that  it  is  "  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive ! " 

The  other  is  the  case  of  oneftr  tess  wealthy, 
but  with  wealth  enough  to  provide  a  moat 
natural  imitation  to  semshness.  But  his  Hfe 
was  laid  out  in  diffusing  happiness;  and 
there  was  cheeifiUness  perpetually  upon  his 
face.   And  let  it  be  added  that  he  tried  to 


make  others  happy  in  small  things  as  weH  as 
great.  This,  too,  is  included  m  the  Divme 
saying  which  is  before  lis.  Let  us  not  dwarf 
the  proverbs  of  our  Lord  and  Master  by 
limiting  them  to  great  occasions.  He,  too, 
made  small  things  the  occasion  of  difiicti^ 
happiness.  He  took  young  children  into 
His  arms.  He  invited  us  to  look  with  joy 
upon  the  floweis.  By  His  exan^Ie  He 
showed  us  how  much  meanong  we  are  to  see 
in  the  words  which  He  spoke. 

(3.)  But,  seomdly,  as  regards  the  formation 
(fehtmuier  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive."  Tbe  highest  qualities  of  heart 
and  life  can  be  acquired  only  through  active 
exercise.  A  man  is  not  really  naselfish 
unless  he  acts  unsrifishfy.  By  giving 
obtain  the  power  of  giving.  Thiw^ 
practice  we  grow  stronger.  Nature  is  foil  of 
parables  to  teach  us  this.  Nothoa^  is  more 
fiill  of  character  on  diis  earth  wherem  we  lire 
than  is  a  river ;  bat  it  is  by  reason  of  its  mo- 
tion that  the  river  becomes  beautiM  and 
beneficent  The  tre^  bjr  pntdng  foitfa  its 
leaves  in  confident  profuuon  this  year,  grcms 
firmer  and  larger  for  neiEt  year,  l^ehurest 
suggests  to  us  still  dewier  anah^ies.  The 
dying  of  die  cora-seed  is  set  before  us 
our  Lord  Ifimself  as  teaching  us  the  law  and 
the  resnh  (A  sdf-sacrifice.  Knd  how  gran^ 
the  Apostle  Paul  takes  this  analogy  from  the 
1 1 2th  Fsahn,  and  expands  it  in  his  own  exu- 
berant hmguage  I  "God  is  able  to  make  all 
grace  abo^d  toward  yon ;  that  ye,  always 
having  all  sufficiency  in  all  things,  may  abound 
to  eveiygood  worit,  as  it  is  mitten,  He  hsA 
dispeised  afetoad;  he  hath  given  to  the 
poor :  his  power  of  beneficence  [kx  tiiis  is 
the  mescnii^}exkdtffeth  fix  ever.  IfoyHethat 
ministereOi  seed  to  Ihe  sower  incceass  the 
finiits  of  ytnff  beneficence,  being'  emidied  ic 
everydttflg  to  all  bountifulMSs.*  * 

It  is  most  evidently  true  that  the  ctmdttioc 
of  the  giver  is  more  desin^te  than  that  of 
the  receiver.-  He  famines  proof  of  a  noWer 
disposition.  He  shows  that  he  has  obtaised 
a  victory  over  the  worid.  He  shows  that  be 
teis  learnt  to  put  trust  hi  God.  And  in  this 
free  giving  his  character  eidiUuts  a  resem- 
blance to  Gtyl  W«dt  as  we  are  in  oorsel^ 
we  may,  ttttou^  His  fiilness,  becoane  strong 
for  communicatmg,  and  mtif  tbas  be  drawn 
into  a  l&eness  to  Him.  It  most,  tiieKfore^ 
be  "  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receiTc. 
For,  to  tinger  sdll  ib  the  region  of  the  beati- 
tudes, we  are  told  ra  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  that  we  tfaofi  beooKK  "ihechildMn« 


■  Uatt.  V.  II.  +  Luke  vi.  3S. 
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our  ^Father  wfiich  is  m  Iteaven :  for  He 
maketh  His  nn  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on 
the  good,  and  sendeth  laio  on  the  jost  and 
on  the  raijost."* 

(3.)  And  -we  are  ibas  faitn^t  to  a  third 
aspect  of  this  proTcrb  of  the  Saviour  quoted 
by  St  FaoL  For  fJie  exoHm  i^tatta 
"  giving  *  is  betttff  than  •*  recriving."  If  we 
desire  to  be  great  and  godlike  by  exercising 
a  power  in  the  world  for  good,  it  most  be  by 
the  diflfusive  force  of  oar  religion. 

Does  not  oar  Lord  tell  us  this,  in  the  same 
Sermon  on  die  Moamt,  when  He  says.  **  Ye 
are  the  salt  of  the  eat^ :  ye  are  the  light  'of 
the  world?"  f  And  He  says  this  immtSiaidy 
«;%r  the  beatitrudes.  The  spirit  of  the  beati- 
tudes is  carried  on  into  these  sayings  also. 
The  Lord,  trarhing  to  a  mixed  nmltitude 
that  it  is  "mons  btased  to  give  than  to  le- 
cetve  *  takes  first  one  of  tlw  most  fiuniUar 
substances  of  common  life  and  uses  it  as  a 
parable.  Sa^  seasons  that  which  is  insipid, 
and  preserves  that  which  is  connptible.  So 
the  We  of  tttie  Qinstians  in  the  world  gives 
spiritual  r^h  to  that  which  woidd  otherwise 
be  stale,  blank,  and  traprofitable  in  the  know- 
ledge, occupation,  and  enjoyments  of  man- 
kind, and  1^  so  doing  preserves  society  from 
the  disintegration  and  cormption  to  which  it 
tends.  And  then,  taming  to  a  still  more 
essential  etement  comfort  in  donestic  life, 
He  illostiates  the  power  and  die  happiness  ef 
a  Christian  by  a  comparison  with  l^i.  The 
thoughts  sugsested  to  His  hearers  woukl  be 
the  conuntuucatiMi  1^  knowledge,  the  rectify 
ing  of  eiror,  the  dispefling  d  gloom.  And  if 
we  can  thus  be  tiie  "  salt  of  the  earth  "  and 
the  "  light  of  the  wwld,"  is  not  this  a  blessed- 
ness &r  greater  &sto  any  which  bidoi^  to 
the  mere  recipient  ? 

(4.)  We  turn  now,  with  apparant  sdmipt- 
ness,  but  really  by  a  mosit  ni^und  tnoisitum, 
to  a  fourth  side  of  onr  sabject  Far  thr  siu~ 
imteeHm  (^Awgh^w9rk  we  must  keep  well  in 
niind  the  {Minciple  diat  it  is  **  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  xeoetve."  We  cone  beiK 
upon  one  of  Ae  great  ;»actical  questions  of 
the  day.  What  I  desire  to  uige  is  that  true 
prospenty  in  die  Church  is  secured  by  the 
perpetual  habit  of  giving.  And  I  am  not 
here  speaking  simply  of  the  giving  of  our 
money — ^but  of  oar  servioe^  of  our  i^rmpatby, 
of  our  time. 

For  what  indeed  is  the  Church  of  Christ, 
considered  as  a  cocporate  body  ?   It  is  a 
great  co-operative  society,  in  which  aad  for  ' 
which  each  member  is  appointed  to  give  out 


that  whidi  he  has  to  give,  and  to  find  hapiM- 
ness,  and  to  create  happiness,  in  so  girmg. 
This  is  a  trntli  fitf  too  nmich  tost  «ght  of,  ev«n 
now,  in  our  own  Chuich  oif  S^^and.  We 
have  many  persons  amount  us  v^  thiidc 
dvey  can  be  quite  good  Chtistiaas,  while  th^ 
are  rnert  recipients  of  what  is  provided  for 
them  by  the  operation  of  old  endowments- 
coming  to  the  services,  joinmg  in  the  prayers, 
listening  to  the  seimon — bat  not  giving  or 
working  at  all  on  tbeir  own  part  towuds 
religioQE  ends — simply  takmg  what  comes 
down  to  tiiem  from  the  past  Bui;  my  dear 
friends,  it  may  be  hnd  down  as  a  ootain  truth 
that  no  one  vrUl  receive  any  good  to  hie  sonl 
at  all  in  the  we  of  Christian  OHtiBEiDoes,  if  be 
is  merely  a  recipiort.  For  die  seouing  of 
spiritual  blessing  thew  most  be  tife,  and  life 
will  ahrajFS  show  itself  in  swie  form  of  sdf- 
sacrifice,  or  some  fonn  of  -charitable  estertion 
and  if  DOtimi^  of  this  kmd  commb  forth  from 
as,  then  we  do  not  spezdc  the  trulti  when  we 
say,  "  I  believe  in  the  Ht^y  Catiwlic  Oturch  : 
I  believe  in  the  Communion  <A  Saiots." 

(5.)  Once  mwe,  fke  vi^r  of  missitmary 
enterprise  is  an  exjMV&sion  and  result  of  this 
principle.  Christianity  is,  in  its  very  concep- 
tion, an  aggresswe  and  oonverting  rdigion. 
If  not  this,  it  is  notlnng.  Fw  what  purpose 
d3d  9t  Paik  travel  from  place  to  place?  For 
lAat  purpose  was  be  bore  at  Miletus  now  ? 
What  manner  of  qnrit  did  he  long  to  iafitse 
into  Ae  hearts  of  these  Ephesian  Elders? 
And  irttfrt  mil  bis  own  '*  joy  and  coma,  of 
rejoksQg?"*  Ever  giving,  in  a  perpetually 
widenkig  chxte,  ^  was  lua  lift,  tins  was  his 
blesBodneBs.  Who  ever  (under  Christ)  gave 
so  much  to  the  world  as  did  St.  Ftml  ?  Ajid 
who  ever  reoerved  so  httle  fisra.  it?  And 
whom  can  we  name  that  has  been  jnore 
truly  blessed  than  St.  FmlP  This  is  the 
material  of  which  Missionaries  are  made ;  and 
in  pr^KHtion  to  our  nvnber  of  such  mis- 
sionaries, at  hotoe  and  abroad,  Church  is 
bealtfalttl  and  happy,  intli  strei^di  in  her 
bBtwinkis  and  pteDteouums  ia  her  palaees. 

(6.)  Aivd  stall  cme  moae,  and  finaUy,  thn 
sacred  proverb  supplies  to  us  a  true  standard 
and  a  high  encmuagement  fox  tke  i0u  &f  the 
Clergy,  rnus  office  could  not  be  better  de- 
scribed, in  one  of  its  most  in^rtant  a^iectt, 
than  by  saying  that  it  consists  in  perpetual 
giving.  Hence  it  must  be  an  office  pre- 
eminentt^  "  blessed." 

There  is  a  duiger  now  (and  in  some  fonn 
this  danger  has  always  be<»i!  present)  lest  the 
office  of  the  Christian  Qe^  should  be  held 
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to  condBt  radier  in  the  dischaige  of  mere  func- 
ti(ms  than  in  a  course  of  self-sacrifice.  Bat  let 
the  true  theoiy  be  maintained ;  let  diere  be  a 
sincere  consecration  of  self  to  the  public  good 
for  Christ's  sake ;  let  the  principle  here  quoted 
from  his  Lord  by  St.  Paul  at  Miletus  be 
borne  in  mind ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  (with 
all  its  difficulties,  anxieties,  and  responsi- 
bilities) no  position  is  so  really  happy.  It  is 
his  very  trade  to  do  all  the  good  he  can.  The 
message  he  has  perpetually  to  deliver  is  the 
message  of  a  free  gifr.  And  as  the  purpose 
for  wMch  he  is  appointed  is  definite,  so  axe 
his  fiudUties  alwa^  at  hand.  His  life  is  one 
continued  series  of  opportunities  for  the  be- 
stowal of  blessing,  and,  in  bestowing  it,  for 
becoming  doubly  blessed.  % 

There  may  be  young  men  in  this  congre- 
gation who  are  doubting  what  career  for 
themselves  is  the  best.  The  wisest  policy 
at  such  a  moment  is  to  put  before  them  the 
highest  standard.  The  words  that  I  have 
just  spoken  may  possibly,  through  the  Divine 
power,  sink  into  the  hearts  of  such  young 
men.  There  is  an  anxious  ciy  now  for  more 
Clergy.  The  battle,  too,  with  evil  grows 
larger  and  closer,  and  many  good  soldiers 
are  dying  all  around  us,  I  have  just  heard 
of  the  loss  of  one,  quite  unknown  to  fame, 
who,  by  loving  sympathy  and  long-continued 
toil,  won  a  marvellous  mfluence  over  rough 
colliers  in  the  north.*  At  such  a  crisis  of 
struggle  and  of  loss  may  we  not  hope  that 
the  persuasion  will  be  most  deeply  felt  of  that 
living  voice  •  of  exhortation  whidi  comes  to 
us  in  the  concluding  beatitude  of  this  pastoral 
chaige  at  Miletus, "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive?" 

We  have  now  accomplished  our  plan  of 
glandng  at  six  sides  of  ^is  sacred  sentence, 
as  it  has  stood  in  its  sytnmetiy  b^ore  as ;  and 
on  each  d  these  ndes  we  nave  easily  read 
that  it  is  tme,  though  on  each  in  succession 
jvidi  a  variety  of  meaning,  f  We  have  seen 
that  this  proverb  is  true,  when  considered  in 
reference  to  the  production  of  happiness,  that 
it  is  true  likewise  as  regards  the  formation  of 
character,  that  it  points  out  the  right  and 
successful  method  of  exerting  influence  in  the 
world ;  and  that  the  observance  of  this  rule 
is  absolutely  essential  f<n:  tiie  sustoitation  of 

ChuTch-work,  th^  it  contains  die  secret  of 
the  vigour  of  Missionuy  enterprise^  and  that 
it  supplies  a  true  standard  and  a  high  en- 
couragement for  the  office  of  the  Clei^. 

But,  my  friends,  for  the  full  realization  of 
all  thLs  there  must  be  in  ourselves  a  tiue 
conversion.  In  the  words  on  which  we  have 
been  meditating  there  is  a  Divine  inspiration, 
and  the  response  to  them  on  our  part  can 
only  be  given  throt]^h  the  operation  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  within  us.  A  man  whose  heart 
is  not  turned  to  God  cannot  be  expected  to 
understand  this.  Within  the  last  few  days 
we  have  been  celebrating  in  the  churches  of 
our  land,  and  in  this  church  especially,  the 
Conversion  of  St.  FauL*  Let  us  remember, 
while  our  subject  this  evening  is  fresh  m  our 
minds,  how  this  church  bears  pre-eminendy 
the  name  of  St.  Faul,f  and  let  us  make  fuU 
use,  for  our  own  benefit  of  the  suggestions 
of  the  season. 

It  was  remarked  at  the  outset  that  this 
precious  saying  of  Christ  is  set  before  us  in 
the  framework  of  St.  Paul's  words.  Let  us 
not  forget,  in  concluding,  that  the  precept 
comes  to  us  set  in  the  framework  of  iis 
exampie^  He  'is  not  afraid  to  preseut  it  in 
this  connection  himself.  "  I,"  by  my  e](am]d^ 
"  have  showed  you  all  things,  how  that  so 
labouring  ye  ought  to  support  the  weak,  and 
to  remraiber  the  vca6s  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
how  He  said,  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive  I" 

To  foUow  Paul  "asPapl  followed  Christ" 
is  a  Divine  rule  that  has  been  given  to  us. 
But  in  order  to  follow  his  example,  we  must 
begin  with  him  in  his  conversion.  Only  by 
turning  to  God  shall  we  be  able  to  drink  in 
the  fill!  meaning  of  the  Beatitude  of  Miletus. 
We  draw  nearer  to  the  likeness  of  our  Lord 
through  walking  in  the  footsteps  of  the  saints. 
May  that  Apostle's  name,  dirongh  the  pee- 
sence  of  this  great  Cathedral  in  the  busiest 
place  human  gain,  bear  its  testimony  to 
Him  who  "  loved  us  and  gave  Himself  for  us," 
and  who,  thus  blessing  us  supremely,  is  to 
be  adored  as  "God  over  all,  Hasid  for 
ever  I " 

J.  S.  HOWSQH. 

•  This  semon  nas  preached  on  the  jist  of  JsnuarjL^'^'' 
or  four  days  after  the  Festival  of  tiie  Convenion  of  St.  P»^- 

t  Most  of  the  early  churches,  which  are  dedicated  to  ^ 
Paul,  are  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  conioinUy,  whose  name  loiw 
Middle  Agem  overshadowed  Hat  of  bis  brDther-a|»o>tle.  w 
MetropolUan  Cathedral  has  this  distinction,  that  it  has  almn 
been  auociated,  purely  and  rimply,  with  the  ApoMleof  the 
GoitilM. 

Digitized  byGoC 

*  The  Rev.  W.  Betl,  Incumbent  of  Dukiufield,  in  the  Eact 
of  Cheshire. 

t  The  contrail  of  Chrutiu  and  Heathen  mazims  ma^  be 
illustrated  by  n  Greek  proverb  oyoted  by  Beogel,  "Fool- 
iili  b  tha  (ircr,  hsppr  tlw  ncNnr." 
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I.— HOME  NOTES. 


THE  DEWS  OF  YOUTH. 


QNE  of  the  most  striking  things  about  Christianity 
is  its  capacity  of  renewing  its  yooth.  It  often 
seems  to  be  getting  old,  and  to  have  lost  its  old  spirit 
and  power ;  bat  these  are  the  very  times  when  a  new 
manifestation  of  life  and  vigoor  bnrsts  out  from  some 
imeqwcted  qoarter.  Nothing  Mcmed  older  than  the 
Church  hetote  the  Reformation;  nothing  younger 
than  the  Church  of  Lather  and  his  friends.  Nothing 
could  have  been  sAfkt  than  the  EngUsh  Chnrch  «f 
the  ng^teenth  centary ;  nothing  more  fall  of  life  than 
the  movement  begun  hy  Wesley  and  Whitefidd.  And 
now,  once  morei  we  seem  to  have  come  to  one  of 
those  lemtikahle  epochs  when  Christimi^  renews  its 
yoath.  It  aver  falls  bade  <m  diese  occasions  on  "  the 
oM,  old  starj" — the  stcvy  of  God's  lore  and  Christ's 
grace,  the  story  of  the  manger  and  the  cross.  Its 
power  lies  in  presenting  the  old  facts  m  fresh  form — 
brin£^g  them  oat  with  all  the  life  and  force  of  pre- 
sent-day realities.  But  they  most  not  be  merely 
brongbt  oat,  bnt  applied  to  heart  and  consdeace. 
Ritualism  brings  them  cot,  bat  deals  too  exclusively 
with  the  senses.  The  passion-plays  of  Ammergau 
bring  them  out,  bat  it  was  never  God's  intention, 
under  the  ministry  of  the  Spirit,  to  do  much  for  men's 
souls  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  senses.  It  is 
in  direct  contact  with  the  soul  that  the  truth  does  its 
work ;  and  those  who  are  taught  by  God  how  to 
bring  the  old  truth  into  such  contact,  are  the  men  by 
whose  isstmrnentaUty  Christianity  takes  a  new  lease 
of  power. 

This  is  surely  a  fact  for  the  thoaghtfdl  unbeliever. 
ChristiaDtty  id  a  fruit-tree,  bearing  its  seed  in  itself; 
and  the  very  times  when  the  old  tree  looks  decrepit, 
are  often  the  times  when  the  young  seed  is  about  to 
burst  into  new  life. 

Mr.  Moody's  movement  is  a  new  exemplification  of 
this  truth.  All  feel,  that  under  his  treatment  fresh 
air  and  daylight  are  let  in  on  the  old  facts  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  a  sense  of  reality  is  the  result.  The 
very  approaches  he  sometimes  makes  to  the  comic  are 
consequences  of  this.  Critics  object  to  hear  of  the 
Hon.  J.  P.  Lot,  Mayor  of  Sodom  ;  or  of  Bartimaeus 
hastening  home  to  see  what  like  Mrs.  Bartimseus  was ; 
or  of  Daniel  making  a  pillow  of  one  of  the-  lions. 
But  one  easily  sees  that  ill  this  comes  of  the  habit  of 
giving  to  every  Bible  fact  an  intense  present-day 
reality.  It  is  no  new  thing  for  great  preachers  to  lean 
to  the  comic.  The  great  St  Antony,  of  Padua,  one 
of  the  most  popular  and  earnest  preachers  of  any  age 
or  country,  could  not  resist  it ;  neither  could  Bishop 
Latimer  nor  Bishop  Andrewes;  neither  could  Mr. 
Adams  and  other  great  Puritan  preachos ;  neither 
could  Rowland  Hill,  nor  in  the  first  stage  of  his 
preacher-life,  Mr.  Spurgeon.  It  is  ont  of  the  question 


have  done,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  the  result  of  a 
"  omiic  religion."  The  inklings  of  the  ludicrous  that 
occur  now  and  then  are  simply  the  overflowings  of  the 
vis  vivida^^ot  a  faculty  of  so  bringing  what  is  old 
within  the  hcnizon  of  to-day,  as  to  make  it  strike  upon 
the  heart  as  a  living  power. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  observe  how  the  work  is 
referred  to  in  the  metropolitan  press.  Generally  the 
tone  of  the  secular  journals  is  highly  respectful.  They 
seem  to  fed  that  upheavings  of  the  religious  condition 
of  great  communities  must  be  effected  by  peculiar 
means,  and  that  after  anything  unusual  or  extravagant 
in  the  instrumentality  has  toned  down,  a  permanent 
elevation  is  the  result.  The  various  religious  journals, 
too,  speak  more  or  less  approvingly.  The  Guardian 
and  ,the  R4cord,  the  Watchman  and  the  Nonconfor- 
mist are  all  more  or  less  &vourable.  A  correspon- 
dent of  the  Guardian  gives  an  account  of  "Good 
Riday  Evening  with  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey." 
Here  is  a  sample  of  what  the  High  Church  pqier 
gives  from  Mr.  Moody's  sermon : — 

"After  refeiriiig  to  Christ's  work  as  a  Saviour,  a 
Redeemer,  a  Deliverer,  Mr.  Moody  enunciated  with 
considerable  force  the  wholesome  tmthj  that  'What 
we  want  is  not  only  to  be  'saved  from  sm,  but  power 
to  resist  sia,'  addmg,  'Christ  is  that  power,  and 
what  ye  want  is  C^ist  in  ye.'  He  then  told  one 
of  his  characteristic  anecdotes  of  a  little  boy  <  np  in 
Scotland '  n^o,  when  asked  by  a  Christian  man  what 
he  did  when  Satan  came,  said,  '  I  tell  hfm  to  get  be- 
hind me.'  '  And  does  he  ? '  asked  the  man.  '  No,' 
said  the  boy ;  and  he  in  turn  asked  the  man,  *  Well, 
what  do  you  say  when  Satan  comes  to  youP'  'I 
say,'  was  the  reply, ' "  Lord  Tesus,  put  Satan  bdiind 
me." '  This  anecdote  created  an  endent  Impresuon, 
and  it  was  at  once  fbllowed  by  another  story  of  another 
little  boy,  this  time  of  Irish  extraction,  who  was  met 
by  a  friend  kX.  Tttx.  Moody's  in  Dublin,  with  an  Eng- 
lish sparrow  in  his  hand.  The  boy  was  invited  to  let 
the  bird  go,  and  refused,  whereon  the  man  bought  it 
and  let  it  fiy  away.  This  story  provoked  an  evident 
dispoaitiOB  to  umlaod,  and  the  preacher  at  once  ap- 
plied it  as  an  illnstration  of  Csrist's  woric  as  a  Re- 
deemer. Then  the  question  of  church  and  chapel 
obtruded  itself  again.  'A  great  many  men  say, 
"  Well,  Mr.  Moody,  if  I'm  converted  I  don't  know 
what  to  join.  There's  the  Church  of  England,  they 
say  that's  apostolic,  and  there's  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  ana  they  say  that's  apostolic,  and  then  there's 
the  Jews,  and  the  Baptists,  and  the  Methodists,  and 
the  rest."  Well,  now,  I  tell  them,  we've  nothing  to 
dowith  that,  Tesus  Christ  says,  "lamtheway,"  He'll 
lead  us  into  the  right  way.  He  made  the  wilderness ; 
He  knows  all  the  pitfalls  ;  and  all  Israel  had  to  do 
was  to  keep  its  eye  on  Christ.'  'Paul,'  continued 
the  preacbor, '  or  whoever  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hemews,  says,  <*  looking  unto  Jesus,"  not  looking  to 
Abraham,  or  Moses,  or  any  one  else  but  to  Christ 
alone,  and  so  it  was  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration. 
Peter,  while  getting  a  little  High  Church,  got  his  eye 
on  Rome.  He  wanted  to  put  Moses  on  a  level  with 
Christ  when  He  came  and  snatched  Moses  and  Elias 
away.  It  is  not  this  creed  nor  that  creed,  nor  this 
Church  nor  that  Church,  but  Christy'  and  then,  after 
a  wnrd  in  hnmmir  nf  Ihn  mod 


^hnst,' and  then,  alter 
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'  Away  with  all  your  forms  and  up  with  Christ.   As  | 
Christ  said  when  Peter  had  his  m  on  the  belored 
disciple,  "  Let  John  alone,  and  fotkm  aa."  '  " 

It  is  not  much  wonder  that  the  paper  which  repre- 
sents the  highest  cnltnre,  both  inteHeetwl  mi 
aesthetic,  in  the  Clmrch  of  England,  ahooU  bsre 
faults  to  find  with  the  style  and  sumer  botk  «f 
the  preaching  and  the  worship  ;  bat  wky  Aoahi  the 
writer  uitioduce  a  sectarian  fling  is  as  aUosioa  to 
"the  partly-edncated  dissentine  nunisterP"  Some 
men  feel  as  if  they  dared  not  speak  fiafrably  of  those 
oBtside  their  conuMmion  vi^ioat  lasrinf  ■  to 
make  up. 

The  testimcmy  is  Tery  confial  on  the  part  of  evan- 
gelical men  generally  to  the  good  done  by  the  preacb- 
ing,  the  singing,  and  the  conversatloDS  aad  prayers  in 
the  inquiry -room.  But  Loodon  is  sock  n  encnnoas 
place  that  &e  resnhs  of  die  nxncmeMC  th«M,  when 
the  curent  shall  hare  aoqnired  itM  foUvoime,  canaot 
be  SantcHd.  Of  all  places  that  have  Mt  the  iaAnewx 
of  the  work,  Liverpoc^  is  perhaps  the  most  xemaik- 
able.  The  meetiagt  that  bm  teen  hdd  there, 
especially  of  yoong  men,  and  die  impulsion  that 
teems  to  have  been  made  upon  that  daaa,  are  among 
the  most  remarkable  thii^  In  the  rascnt  history  of 
Chris  tianity. 

Besides  the  direct  effects  of  the  uMvemeat,  its  in- 
Ovence  indirectly  is  vety  reaiirkaWe.  It  gDes  to  peo- 
moM,  in  the  ordinary  pulpit,  a  taoce  pointed,  direct, 
onconventional  mode  of  preacUng.  We  hope  it  w^ 
not  go  to  encourage  mere  off-hand,  unstudied  sermon- 
ising, for  nothing  lasts  a  shorter  time,  or  baconww 
more  vapid  and  wcaiisooMb  In  prqwr.  it  eacoaniges 
direct  and  earnest  dealing  wi^  God,  and  mite 
sympathetic  and  large-hearted  intercession  for  men. 
Both  in  preaching  and  in  [nayer,  too,  the  element  of 
expectatioa  comes  in— the  coariclicaL  that  through 
the  grace  of  God,  neither  the  one  nor  the  ofta-  will 
be  in  vain.  The  miAo  aingiBg  is  nan  of  »  novd^, 
'  and  win  jKobaUy  not  be  mnch  fcUowed  ifirecdy ;  but 
a  new  leison  has  been  got  on  Ac  ptnrer  of  well- 
selected  hymns  to  unite  and  warm  the  hearts  of  wor- 
shippers, and  doBpcn  the  mntion  of  which  tlujr  mie 
the  mftegAm.  Mudt  hai  been  done  in  tbewatjr  of 
briBgiug  euncrt  men  of  a&  denoHinettoas  tofether, 
and  diffusing  among  diem  a  new  sense  of  brotherhood. 
And  while  the  ministty  has  not  been  undermined,  the 
duty  of  all  who  know  and  prize  the  truth  to  endeavour 
to  sfHvad  it  has  been  much  enforced.  The  Safabatb- 
■aaraing  meetings  of  workets  have  been  one  of  die 
remarkable  features  of  the  movement,  and  were  there 
nothing  else,  the  e&ct  of  soch  gatherings  in  en- 
couraging and  Btimnlating  the  vodEen  nnut  in  itself 
be  invaluable.  The  EngUsk  Bible  has  becooie  a 
■Mre  prized  and  useAil  vofaime  to  many,  who  have 
been  taught  how  to  aeardi  its  pege>  and  diaw  precious 
metal  from  its  varied  seams.  A  danger  connected 
with  this  last  must  be  watched  against — that  of  fan- 
tastic or  forced  interpretations.  The  love  of  freshness 
in  the  inter^tation  of  the  Bible  is  apt  to  degen«ate 
into  a  love  of  the  fantastic.  We  lately,  in  a  religious 
tract,  came  upon  the  sentiment  that  everything  "  red  " 


in  the  Old  Testament  was  connected  with  blood- 
shedding  and  atonement,  so  that  the  passage  through 
the  Red  Sea  was  in  that  as  in  other  respects  a  symbol 
of  redemption.  Without  resorting  to  such  nnnatoral 
interpretations,  earnest  readers  will  find  enough  in 
the  English  Bible  to  supply  them  with  constant 
material  for  wholesome  meditation  and  practical  in- 
strucdoo.  As  another  result  of  the  movemeni. 
Christian  men  and  women  will  leam  to  live  more  for 
others,  and  the  poor  and  neglected  classes  will  come 
in  far  a  larger  share  of  Idndly  and  Christian  interest. 
Much  has  been  done  in  places  where  the  moveneat 
has  been  effective,  in  the  way  of  sing^  to  inolids 
in  hospitals  and  elsewhere  ;  and  the  five  breakfast  in 
Glasgow  and  other  places  is  a  proof  that  auie^  to 
minister  to  the  wants  of  dw  Bodl  does  not  kinds  care 
for  the  body. 

Taking  them  altogether,  the  tesidls  of  this  iBo>ve- 
ment  are  such  as  may  fuUy  justify  us  in  applying  to 
them  the  term  which  has  been  10  oftea  used—"  XA^ 

bUsting." 

LOBD  SHAFTESBUtT  AITD  HIS  PBOTEOIs. 

One  might  have  thought  that  by  this  time  of  da.y, 
L(»d  Shaftesbury's  occupation,  as  the  protector  of 
oppressed  and  ,iU-treated  children,  would  have  been 
gone.  We  have  all  been  in  the  habit  of  conpalulat- 
ingonnelves  that  the  cmcL  practice  of  sending  little 
boys  up  flues  and  chimneys,  with  which  so  much  bar- 
barity used  to  be  connected,  bad  come  to  an  end.  It 
^)pearB,  however,  that  Sttch  is  not  the  case.  The 
history  of  the  questioti  is  curious.  The  first  public 
inquiry  into  the  practice  seems  to  have  taken  place 
sixty  years  agoy  but  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Lonls  that  investigated  die  subject  did  not  see  how  it 
was  possible  for  the  affairs  of  the  world  to  go  on  with- 
out climbing  "boji.  So  it  recommended  that  th^ 
should  be  duly  inspected  and  carefully  regulated.  Ttw 
inspection  and  regulation  thus  recommended  by  their 
lordships  had  no  effect,  for  we  cannot  suppose  that  it 
was  in  consequence  of  this  that  the  evil  grew  and 
multq>Iied.  In  1840  it  had  become  io  scandaloiw  that 
it  was  prohit^ed  by  law.  The  Act  of  FarliaBieiit, 
however,  belniged  to  diat  order  of  docnmenta  through 
which  a  coadi  and  four  may  be  driven,  and  in  1869  it 
«as  necessary  to  make  it  marc  stringenL  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  very  scandalous  cases  continne  to 
occur.  A  litde  boy  the  other  day  died  from  the  effects 
of  climbing  through  a  flue  bdonging  to  a  Lunalic 
Asylum  in  England,  and  his  master,  when  tried  for  so 
flagrant  a  breach  of  the  bw,  lea^g  as  it  did  to  the 
loss  of  life,  received  no  wotse  a  punishment  than  six 
months'  'imprisoDment  Other  cases  have  been  re- 
ferred to  hf  Lord  Shaffesbaiy,  where  a  halT-^wn 
fine  has  beoi  counted  a  sufficient  punishment  for  the 
breaking  of  the  law.  His  lordship  is  naturally  indig- 
nant at  the  lax  administratioa  of  the  statute,  and  at 
those  persons,  public  or  private,  who  vrink  at  die  end 
practice.  He  has  written  more  than  one  leUer  to  the 
Times,  showing  the  scandalous  nature  of  the  offence, 
and  the  inexcusableness  of  those  that  commit  iL  Ic 
great  communities  like  London  and  Glasgow  the 
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machinqy  invented  for  cleaning  flues  and  chimneys  is 
found  to  be  quite  effectual,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of 
a  Uttle  trouble  and  expense,  to  apply  it  to  all  other 
Sacs  and  chimney  In  most  cases, an  outlay  of  a  £ew 
shiUii^  in  other  cases  of  a  few  pounds,  would  do  all 
that  is  needed  to  effect  the  object  in  view.  The  in- 
diffcrcnce  to  human  life,  shown  on  the  part  of  those 
who  wink  at  the  violation  of  the  law  is  jasOy  the  ob- 
ject of  indignant  reprobatioiL 

In  another  direction.  Lord  Sba/lesbury  has  been 
reaping  a  reward.  His  lordship  has  long  taken  a 
lively  iidereat  in  the  costermoagers,  and  some  time 
a£o  asBOimced  that  he  possessed  a  banow,  and  was 
one  of  the  firatemi^.  Lord  Shaftesbuiy  has  been 
presented  i>y  the  company  with  a  model  donkey,  and 
has  accepted  die  gift.  To  one  who  has  worked  for 
the  poor  as  he  has,  0>e  sense  of  havii^  awakened 
ttagntitaide  Istheonlyieward  about  which  he  is 
veiylikdytocaw.  The  donkey  is  valned  as  a  token 
of  puttiak  x^rd.  It  is  not  tinry  beneActor  of  the 
worUng-dasses  Hat  succeeds  in  seeming;  thor  affec- 
tioaate  tenembnnce.  We  lentember  on  one  occasion 
being  shown  by  ooe  of  onr  meidiant  Ivinces  all  the 
gifts  oTvalae  that  hehad  eonienedon  his  woAptofitf 
while  aU  the  whil^  he  was  engaged  in  gmmt^ing 
that  &ey  did  not  show  Urn  one  particle  of  gratitade^ 
Next  day,  we  went  to  visit  a  lad^  equally  benevolent 
in  a  diffiirent  sphere,  and  we  fooiul  her  hoose  crowded 
with  praaents  that  had  been  girai  to  her  by  the 
people  in  whoee  cause  she  had  laboured.  The  way 
of  doing  things  nude  all  the  difference.  Sympathy 
in  the  latter  case,  lordly  beneficence  in  the  former, 
bad  borne  their  appropriate  fruits.  It  must  be  a  great 
gnitificati<Hi  to  Lord  Shaftesbury  to .  find  that  his 
exertions  on  behalf  of  the  costexmoogers  are  so  much 
aj^reciated,  and  that  the  way  in  which  he  has  helped 
than  has  awakenod  90  nmch  gratitude. 

CBOKCH  lUTTSKS  IN  ZNOLAND. 

It  is  now  several  weeks  since  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  issued  an  allocution 
or  pastoral  letter  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  England, 
designed  to  promote  peace  and  muon  under  the  dis- 
tracting dicnmstances  now  prevalent.  The  address 
adverted  to  the  alienation  of  clergy  and  laity,  the 
prevailing  intolerance  of  authority,  the  disposition  to 
make  questions  of  vestments  and  the  like  symbols  of 
doctrinal  views,  and  counselled  that  such  things 
should  not  be  done,  that  innovations  tending  to 
distm'b  the  feelings  of  congregations  should  not  be 
introduced,  and  that  every  endeavour  should  be  made 
to  co-operate  peacefully  in  the  great  work  of  Chris- 
*tian  edification,  a  weak  so  important  under  the  attacks 
of  unbelief  to  which  they  were  so  much  exposed. 
Only  two  bishops  declined  to  subscribe  the  letter,  one 
of  them  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  took  exception 
to  some  of  its  expressions,  but  besides,  considered 
that  its  allnaons  to  prevalent  tendencies,  and  espe- 
cially the  tendency  to  tzansnbstantiation  and  the  oon- 
fcssional^  were  iar  too  mild  to  be  of  any  use. 

Tk^  address,  and  the  letter  of  the  Bishop  of 
Daxhiun,  pving  his  reasons  for  not  signing,  have 


called  forth  a  great  amount  of  discussion.  ■  The  Times 
thought  that  the  bishop  might  have  signed,  but 
owned  be  vras  jostified  in  his  objection  to  the  passage 
in  which  the  idea  was  deprecated  of  attaching  any 
doctonal  significance  to  the  position  occupied  by  the 
miiBstcr  during  the  prayer  of  consecration  in  the 
Holy  Commnnicw. 

lion  recently,  the  "  English  Reformation  Defence 
Committee^'  has  come  into  the  field.  Bishop  Charles 
Wordsworth,  of  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church,  has 
attached  his  name^  along  with  that  of  Lord  Harrowby 
and  others,  to  a  counter  menMxial.  They  affirm  that 
it  is  n(A  a  new  tUag  to  atttch  doctziaal  significance 
to  the  attitude  of  edetsation.  Writen  of  the  highest 
authority,  tbeyaaj,  from  the  ReftKmafion  to  our  day, 
distmctly  state  that  the  position  of  the  minister  was 
intentionally  altoed  at  the  Reformation  for  the  ex- 
presi  purpose  of  avoiding  the  Romish  or  Popish  posi- 
timi  oa  account  of  its  association  vrith  the  sacrifice  of 
the  man.  Hiis  is  denied  by  tiie  other  side,  especially  in 
refincaee  to  some  of  the  airflunitles  quoted;  and  ^ns 
a  controvetiy  goes  oa  as  to  what  these  writers  really 
meant  We  have  on  a  smaller  scale  Oiie  kiiul  of  con- 
trovarsy  that  went  on  between  the  Jesuits  and  Jan- 
seiists  about  "Angnstinus" — whether  or  not  that 
great  fiUher  really  held  the  scDtinMnts  that  were 
ascribed  to  him.  The  sedonsness  of  the  cruis  may 
be  infennd  from  the  following  winds  finm  the  J?Awni', 
which  takes  side  strongly  vrith  the  Bishop  of  Durham 
and  the  En^ish  Reformation  Defence  Committee. 
ReAning  to  the  reasons  that  led  the  bishops  to  say 
that  no  doctrinal  significance  ought  to  be  attached  to 
the  attitnde  at  celebration,  the  Hecord  says  ; — 

"  No  donbt  the  motive  at  work  is  a  desire  to  avoid 
a  Ritualistic  secesnon ;  bnt  what  if  the  effort  to  avoid 
Scylla  only  rushes  into  Charybdis,  and  runs  the  ter- 
riw  xisk  of  as  Evangelical  secession  yet  more  wide 
and  pcdloss  ?  We  oiuy  claim  to  be  allowed  to  enjoy 
the  Church  of  England,  as  we  have  inherited  her,  3 
Protestant  and  Evangelical  Church,  for  the  very  reason 
that  she  is  a  truly  Catholic  Church ;  and  should  <&- 
astnnis  consequences  ensue  from  any  alterations  which 
invalidate  this  character,  the  responsibilky  must  clearly 
lie  oa  those  who  make  the  change,  aiLd  make  it  against 
the  expressed  will  of  the  majority  of  the  <Jergy,  and 
the  almost  unanimous  protest  of  the  laity." 

It  is  wdl  lEBoins  that  kit  year's  act  fat  restraining 
innovattcns  in  warship  does  not  come  into  operation 
till  next  July.  It  does  not  appear  tliat  the  coming 
event  hai  cast  ai^  such  shadow  before  it  as  to 
.i;— tandem^  to  inuoration.  According  to 
the  CAurdk  TSmts— 

"Theappeoai&oftlM  lst<tf  July  has  ntrf  had  the 
smallest  appreciaUe  efiect  upon  Uie  observance  of 
Holy  Week  or  Easter,  excepting  that  those  obser> 
vances  have  shows  an  even  more  than  average  advance 
in  point  botti  <tf  stdemnity  and  extent" 

The  Rteordt  writing  from  the  opposite  point  of 
view,  and  deprecating  what  the  Chunk  Timts  r^oices 

in,  affirms  that —  ■ 

"The  e^ibtdoDS  of  ultra-Ritualism  during  the 
Eaitfir  week,  both  in  Loikdon  and  in  the  provinces, 
more,  than  justify  the  alarm  expressed  WSur  aj^* 
bishops  as  to  the  prevalence^l^teSSIBpiJlK^Cw 
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foundations  of  our  Protestant  Chorch  by  Romanising 
its  ritual.  It  is  said  that  not  even  in  Rome  itself  has 
there  has  been  seen  sucha  gorgeous  displayofcereniomal 
as  has  been  exhibited  during  the  past  iredc  within  the 
diocese  of  the  Protestant  Xx>rd  Bisht^  of  London." 

It  does  not  look,  therefore,  as  if  we  were  coming  on 
very  peaceful  times.  The  currents  that  are  flowing 
have  evidently  become  too  deep  and  strone  to  be 
checked  by  paternal  advice,  or  representatioiis  of  the 
unimportance  of  the  questions  inTOlved. 

n— GLANCES  ABROAD. 

THE  UrOUISD  CHURCH  OV  VKAITCK. 

Matters  ttems  to  be  working  more  and  more  towards 
a  disruption  in  the  Reformed  Chorch  of  France.  The 
elections  for  the  Synod  are  now  going  on.  The 
Rationalist  party  maintain  their  attitude  of  separation 
from  the  Synod,  but  it  is  understood  they  intend  to 
register  their  elections  and  send  them  up  to  the 
Government,  together  with  lists  of  non-electors  who 
adhere  to  their  views,  and  decline  to  take  part  in  the 
Synod.  It  is  believed  that  a  separation  of  the  evan- 
gelical and  rationalistic  parties  in  the  Reformed 
Church  ia  close  at  hand.  Whether  both  will  be 
taken  under  the  pay  of  Govenrnrent  remains  to  be 
seen.  Meanwhile  the  feeling  of  animosity  is  suffi- 
ciently keen,  and,  as  usually  happens  in  such  cases, 
the  worst  construction  is  placed  on  the  doings  of 
opposite  sides.  It  is  alleged,  too,  that  a  great  amount 
of  ignorance  prevails  as  to  the  rc^  state  of  the  case 
among  the  more  remote  adherents.  The  people 
under  the  influence  of  the  Rationalist  party  are  much 
misled  as  to  the  opaidam  of  their  opponents. 

UIS3  LEIGH'S  INSTJTUTON  AT  PAKIS. 

A  recent  visit  of  Miss  Leigh  to  England  has  served 
to  diffuse  a  wider  interest  in  the  institation  with  which 
Miss  Scale's  article,  some  months  ago,  acquainted 
the  readers  of  the  Sunday  Magazine.  In  that 
artide  (September,  1874)  it  was  stated  that  there 
is  a  continual  flow  of  English  giris  to  Paris,  and  that 
many  of  these  find  Aemselves,  after  a  £tUe  time,  in 
the  most  destitute  and  deplorable  circnmstances.  In 
many  wayi  it  ii  conridered  deuraUe  for  girls  who 
have  to  make  thdr  own.  livelihood  to  have  been  fbr  a 
time  in  "Paiis.  If  they  are  governesses,  the  Parisian 
accent  is  needed  to  make  their  French  of  tht  propet 
quality.  If  they  are  dressmaken,  some  tniidiigiiBder 
Uie  great  chie&  of  the  dressmakbg  and  dress-onia- 
menting  world  is  necessary  to  make  their  qualiflca- 
tlons  complete,  lilany  girls  are  likewise  em[^yed 
in  shops,  and  are  often  useful  in  serving  English  cus- 
tomers. The  number  of  English  gids  who  thus  find 
their  way  to  Paris  is  exceedingly  ^eat.  Bat  the 
supply  is  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and  many  a  poor 
creature,  when  her  supply  of  money  is  e^osted, 
iinds  herself  in  the  most  painful  predicament  What 
can  she  do  ?  Possibly  in  her  despair  the  berth  of  an 
artisfs  model  maybe  thought  of;  but  what  woman 
with  a  particle  of  modesty  could  endote  the  thought  ? 
The  tales  of  destitution  and  wretchedness  that  have 


been  brought  to  Miss  Leigh  are  teniUe.  Sin  and 
the  Seine  are  often  the  sad  alternatives.  l.adies  hxn 
come  to  her  and  told  how  they  have  spent  nights  on 
the  public  seats,  or  amid  the  scaffolding  of  a  new 
building.  She  has  known  a  girl,  lodging  at  a  botd, 
turned  out  of  her  warm  bed  at  midnight  to  walk  the 
streets  till  m<xiting,  because  for  that  night  dw  was 
unable  to  pay  in  advance  the  couple  of  francs  alwsyi 
charged  for  a  bed.  She  has  rescued  from  the  hands 
of  Italians  £ur  young  English  girls,  lent  out  as  artists* 
models,  but  parted  with  for  a  sum  of  money  tiliat 
would  save  them  the  trouble  of  farming  them.  In 
short,  there  is  no  end  to  the  harroiring  tales  of  desti- 
tution and  misery  connected  with  that  unfortunate 
class  of  girls — the  English  in  Paris. 

For  sheltering  such  girls  when  in  destitute  circum- 
stances, and  as  far  as  possible  bringing  to  bear  on 
them  the  influence  of  a  loving  and  earnest  Christi- 
anity, Miss  Leigh  opened  her  Home.  Miss  Beale's 
article  announced  that  the  house  in  part  of  which 
Miss  Leigh  had  hitherto  carried  on  her  operations 
being  for  sale,  she  was  desirous  to  purchase  it  The 
price  was  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  Miss  Beale  won- 
dered whether  it  would  be  forthcoming.  We  do  not 
suppose  that  the  whole  has  yet  been  raued ;  but  the 
progress  is  so  satisfactory,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that 
it  will  soon  be  attained.  At  the  Mansion  House 
meeting,  held  in  the  beginning  of  April,  it  was 
announced  that  seven  thousand  pounds  had  been 
raised,  and  a  begirming  made  towards  overtaking 
the  balance.  At  that  meetmg  Lord  Shaftesbury  said 
that  he  did  not  know  of  any  cause  that  had  more 
deeply  touched  his  feelings.  It  should  be  remarked 
that  a  governess's  Home  has  been  in  existence  for 
some  time,  and  has  owed  much  to  the  care  of  Mrs. 
Forbes,  wife  of  Dr.  Forbes,  a  well-known  English 
clergyman  at  Paris.  But  for  other  classes  of  young 
women  there  was  no  provision  till  Miss  Leigh  began 
her  labours.  The  Home  which  she  has  now  scciuired 
will  afford  accommodation  for  nearly  one  hnndred.- 

It  should  likewise  be  remaiked  that  at  first  Miss 
Leigh's  scheme  encountered  some  disconragemoit  on 
the  part  of  persons  who  thou^t  that  the  existence  of 
such  a  Home  would  tempt  destitute  young  women  to 
go  to  Paris,  and  would  thus  increase  die  evil  iriudi  it 
sought  to  remedy.  The  truth  is,  thet«  is  hardly  a 
charity,  unless  for  diseased  persons,  to  which  a  similar 
objection  would  not  be  applicable.  If  we  were  never 
to  establish  a  charitable  Jnstitutioii  nntfl  we  were  per- 
fectly certain  that  it  never  would  give  rise  to  a  caseof 
abuse,  the  Greek  Calends  would  be  the  date  of  all 
such  institutions.  Miss  Leigh  can  only  pledge  her 
word  that  she  wQl  administer  the  Home  so  as  not  to 
encourage  the  undue  emigration  of  young  women 
firom  England  to  Paris.  But  indeed  it  seems  very 
plain  to  most  people  that  the  existence  of  Miss  Leigh's 
institution  is  far  more  likely  to  make  English  gtrb 
think  seriously  before  they  go  to  Paris  than  they 
otherwise  would  have  done.  For  it  is  in  connectkHt 
with  such  an  institution  that  the  real  facts  of  the  case 
become  publicly  known.  Before  Mbs  Lei^  began 
to  publish  them,  who  in  this  country  had  anyatight 
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koowledge  of  them  ?  What  Christian  minister,  for 
example,  could  have  given  intelligent  warning  of  the 
dangers  to  any  young  person  that  might  have  told 
him  of  her  intention  to  go  to  Paris  ?  So  far,  therefore, 
from  sympathizing  with  those  who  regard  Miss  Leigh's 
institution  as  a  premium  on  improvidence,  we  regard 
it  in  quite  the  opposite  light — a  beacon  as  well  as  a 
lighthouse,  a  warning  as  well  as  a  welcome,  bidding 
all  take  care  how  they  come  to  Paris,  but  if  they  do 
come,  and  trouble  follows  them,  turn  thdr  steps  to 
77,  Avenue  Wagram. 

SPAIir— A  FXOTBSTAKT  PKOIXST. 

From  the  fint,  the  late  change  in  the  government 
of  Spain  had  an  oouooos  lode  for  the  notestaat 
cause  there,  and,  as  thne  advutces,  the  prospects 
do  not  brighten.  This  appears  from  a  protest, 
addressed  by  die  leading  membm  of  the  Protestant 
Chndi  in  Spain  to  the  Lcgaticnuof  England  and  the 
United  States,  and  also  those  of  Germany,  Sweden, 
Holland,  and  Switzeriand,  complaining  of  a  decree 
recently  passed  by  the  ministry  on  the  law  of  marriage. 
The  protest  recites  tike  promise  of  King  Alfonso,  that 
religious  liberty  would  be  maintained,  and  goes  on  to 
complain  of  the  decree  of  the  ministry  of  Febroary 
lotb,  annulling  a  law  passed  on  June  i8th,  1870.  By 
that  law  civil  marriage  was  enacted,  but  the  new 
decree  of  the  ministrj'  practically  annuls  it.  Marriage 
by  the  Church  is  again  recognised  as  the  valid  and 
true  one.  An  exception  is  made  in  favour  of  certain 
persons,  especially  "  bad  Catholics,  subject  to  eccle- 
siastical censures  and  penalties."  The  "associations" 
contracted  by  such  persons  must  be  held  to  be  legal 
marriages,  though  not  proper  marriages.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  tell  what  would  be  made  of  the  marriage  of 
Spanish  Protestants.  But  against  one  class  the 
decree  is  very  severe — persons  once  priests,  who  have 
married,  though  they  may  have  abjured  the  Catholic 
religion.  The  marriage  of  such  peraons  is  never  to 
be  recognised,  not  even  th^  of  the  dozen  or  so  of 
converted  priests  who  are  now  ministers  of  Protestant 
congregations.  Towards  them  the  Church  appears 
to  have  an  ineradicable  spite.  Snch  is  the  nnconsti- 
tutional  act  of  the  new  tninistiy,  against  whidi  the 
Protestants  have  found  it  necessary  to  protest 

And  how,  think  our  readers,  were  the  King  and 
fiuhionable  world  of  Madrid,  who  dare  not  allow  an 
ez-piiest  to  marry,  spending  then:  Easter  Sunday  ? 
Why,  at  the  new  boll-rmg.  At  the  church  in  the 
mamiitp  these  excellent  CatholicB  cekbrate  the  re- 
■nrrwtionof  the'SaTioor,  and  pledge  themselves  to 
rise  with  Him  to  the  pure  and  blessed  life  of  the 
children  of  God.  In  the  afternoon  they  are  present 
at  the  hideous  murders  of  the  bnll-ring.  The  special 
corre^MHident  of  the  TTmmt  could  not  restrain  the 
expression  of  his  horror  :-• 

"The  tradition  wliich  describes  the  citizens  of 
FtHQpeii  as  caught  by  one  of  the  most  formidable 
eruptions  of  Vesuvius,  and  perishing  under  a  shower 
of  fire  and  ashes  before  they  were  at  all  aware  of  their 
danger,  oecorred  to  me  on  Sunday  as  I  gaxed  on  the 
happy  faces  and  heard  the  joyons  ihonts  of  that 


myriad  and  a  half  of  eager  spectators  at  the  hideous 
shambles  of  the  arena,  seemed  strange  that,  while 
Madrid  was  so  loudly  applauding  the  Ai^  of  the  bull 
goring  the  horses,  or  exulting  at  thesIdUof  die«(^db 
stabbing  the  bull,  so  few  of  the  persons  present,  if, 
indeed,  any,  should  think  of  the  other  more  earnest, 
if  not  less  barbarous,  game  now  going  on  in  so 
many  Provinces  of  the  Peninsula— of  the  Spaniards 
butchered  by  Spaniards,  as  often  in  cold  blood  as  in 
the  heat  of  passion  and  strife,  of  the  atrocities  of  that 
fratricidal  contest  about  the  right  or  wrong,  about  Uie 
.causes  of  which  so  many  of  those  engaged  in  it  know 
as  httle  as  the  wretched  horse  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  ring  with  bandaged  eyes  .and  awaiting  the 
charge  of  an  antagorust  equally  Uind  with  fury." 

FRKE  CHUK.CH  OF  ITALY — EVANGELIZATION. 

Mr.  Macdoogall,  of  Florence,  writes  eheerfuUy  ol 
progress  and  prospects : — 

"We  have  been  fortunate  in  getting  such  godly 
agents  in  all  departments  of  the  work ;  in  the  dep&t, 
from  which  we  send  out  a  healthy  rehgious  literature 
all  over  the  country,  and  where  I  have  recently  issued 
a  new  series  of  tracts  of  all  kinds  and  on  every  sub- 
ject; in  the  schools,  too,  which  we  care  for  with 
much  painstaking,  as  our  great  hope  in  the  future ; 
above  all,  in  the  beautiful  one-thousand-year  old 
church,  always  fnU  of  such  a  devout,  well-to-do, 
middle-class  auditory — soon,  I  trust,  to  support 
wholly  their  own  ordinances.  The  small,  incon- 
venient, iitaccessible  places  where  our  dear  churches 
have  hitherto  met,  have  been  a  great  hindrance  to  the 
work.  Given  a  decorous  place  of  worship  and  a 
faithful  evangelist,  and  you  move  the  intelligent 
bourgeoisie  pi  the  town  or  neighbourhood.  If  God 
would  as  providentially  place  a  round  dozen  of  such 
premises  within  my  reach  in  the  great  centres  of 
population,  then,  in  ;the  name  and  strength  of  my 
God,  I  would  go  forward  with  the  enterprise.  When 
plans  are  laid  in  &ith  and  prayer,  God  carries  them 
out  on  a  large,  as  on  a  small  scale.  So  that,  prac- 
tically, I  am  on  the  look-out  for  old  Roman  Catholic 
places  of  worship,  which  are  very  difficult  to  be  got, 
but  cost  comparatively  little,  are  easily  altered  to  suit 
our  gospel  worship,  and  are  very  attractive  to  the 
Italian  people. 

"  Our  latest  and  greatest  trial  has  been  the  with* 
drawal  from  Italy,  and  from  hel(>ing  us,  of  the 
American  Board  through  financial  distress.  We  fell 
that  we  could  not  dismiss  faithful  and  honoured 
preachers  at  sudi  a  moment  in  the  history  of  Ital] 
and  the  Papacy.  The  Lord  gave  us  grace  to  cast  cm 
burden  upon  Him.  It  is  His  work,  not  ours,  and  He 
will  maintain  and  extend  it.  We  resolved  to  go  for- 
ward in  faith,  and  are  now  doing  so.  I  thought  1 
had  formerly  hved  by  faith,  but  it  was  sight  comparet 
to  this  rimple,  childlike  trust.  We  have  put  on 
hand  into  that  of  the  Saviour,  to  be  kept,  guided 
helped  by  Him." 

BUIGKATION  OF  CHILDBXN  TO  CANADA. 
The  local  Government  Board  having  appointed  ilr 
Doyle  to  report  on  the  condition  of  children  taken  tl 
Canada  under  tlA  auspices  of  Miss  Rye  and  Mit 
Macpherson,  an  official  report  on  the  subject  hasbeei 
published.  The  document  is  characterized  by  a  gooi 
many  of  the  features  of  officialism,  and  finds  a  goo( 
many  objections  to  the  system.  Children  of  all  kind 
are  mixed  together— -respectable  paupers  with  thi 
rough  Arabs  of  the  street ;  in  the  Home^in  Canad|. 
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ibere  b  no  attempt  at  daaaifying  ftem ;  Aere  ii  nO 
regular  dietai; ;  the  piacticec^  adoption  Is  aometfanes 
a  ^nQajm  for  ilaTay;  ia  thdr  [dices  tile  cbildmi 
are  sot  laffidendr  looked  after,  and  sometiinai  they 
are  treated  ill;  and  there  b  no  right  provision  for 
ihar  zettaning  to  thdr  Homes  if  they  saBet  in-treat- 
ment  We  have  seen  not  a  (ew  Canadian  pspeis, 
and  their  sttictnres  on  Mr.  Dt^le  are  somewhat  sharp. 
The  BdmlU  Intdligmetr  remarks  that  "  Mr.  D<^le 
lecBBs  to  have  ooostdered  that  he  was  delegated  to 
6nd  out  something  radicaBy  wrong,  and  that,  not 
being  able  to  do  so,  he  has  played  the  part  of  a 
captions  critic  to  the  best  of  his  ability."  Out  proof 
that  Mr.  Doyle  has  drawn  considerably  on  imagina> 
tion  and  common  mmoor  lies  in  the  fact  that  though 
he  personally  visited  fonr  hundred  of  die  children 
placed  ont  in  situations,  he  never  came  on  any  case  of 
cmel  treatment.  The  report  has  been  onder  the  con- 
riderafioa  of  the  Pariiamestaty  Committee  for  the 
Dondttion  for  Lomigiation  and  Colonisatira,  and  it  is 
understood  that  they  do  not  acqoiesce  in  Qie  news 
and  charges  of  2dr.  Dt^le. 

Hr.  Doyle  wooM  iain  make  ont  that  the  promoters 
of  this  entnprise  make  a  handsoiM  som  out  of  it 
annually.  "Miss  Macpherson,"  says  the  Intelli- 
gencer, "  has  met  and  triumphantly  refuted  this  charge 
by  the  production  before  the  Pariiamentary  Com- 
mittee oif  her  books  and  aecoiu^,  whicA  show  that 
the  chat^  were  entirely  without  fomidatien." 

Miss  Macpherson  eodeavoored  to  esplain  to  BGr. 
Doyle  that  her  enterprise  is  essentially  a  missionary 
»e,  not  bdng  designed  primarily  for  the  temporal 
comfort,  but  for  tiie  spiritual  good  of  the  children.  Sax 
irhom  it  is  the  endeavoar  to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of 
jod  and  his  righteousness,  and  other  things  shafl  be 
idded  to  them.  Whetho'  his  bdng  himsdf  a  Roman 
i^atholic  made  Mr.  Doyle  slov  to  apprdiend  the 
oeaning  and  bearing  of  this  festnie  of  Miss  Mac- 
ihersoQ's  scheme,  we  kaoiw  not ;  hntttis  CBttajn 
le  does  not  give  it  the  plaice  wbidi  Miss  Macpherson 
asigns  to  it.  It  b  imdentood  that  Miss  Miqihmon 
i  hcrsdf  preparing  a  te^  to  the  Report. 

Notiiing  that  ogobs  even  in  the  nepait  itself  tends 
9  impur  the  conelBStan,  that  even  if  ft  small  per 
ent  of  the  emigrants  (l£aB  Itorphosta  s^ps  not 
bove  five)  do  not  torn  ont  well,  the  evil  resolting  is 
ifinitely  less  than  it  vonld  have  been,  bad  the  chil- 
ten  been  saftred  to  grow  up  nndo'  the  conditions 
om  whidi  they  were  rcsoned.  On  the  whole,  the 
dieme  is  a  ^at  blessing,  and  the  only  probable 

lect  of  {his  not  veiy  generous  rqrart  will  be  to  make 

ft  greater. 

mVAI.  AT  CHAXUnmOWN,  VKIBCB  mWAXD's 

ISUL 

The  Church  of  Scotland  Hbtiu  and  FttrtigH  Missum' 
y  Record  contains  a  long  letter  from  Rev,  Thomas 
■mean,  giving  an  accoont  of  a  reraatkaUe  awakening 
ere.  It  began  last  winter.  Anxiety  for  blessing 
1  to  special  prayer  for  it,  and  fmiyer  was  followed 
'  MmvetdoB.     Special  meetingi  led  to  inquiry 


meetings,  snd  by-«ad-by  tiie  whole  boAf  gf  fte 
peofde  were  moved.  "Menand  women  of  aHrtsb 
and  ages  were  found  ddier  in  flw  inqniry  nectia^  or 
pleading  earnestly  fai  thdr  own  homes— Ksne  far  11 
more  grace,  bat  the  greater  nmnber  espeda%  vl  die 
yomig,  for  their  own  conversion,  and  for  the  renHml 
of  the  terrible  load  of  guilt  and  sin.  .  .  .  The  ymng 
were  remaritably  impressed.  Hie  value  of  thdrsools, 
the  weight  of  sin,  hxt  need  of  pardon,  were  dee^ 
engraven  on  their  hearts,**  The  wtnk  spread  to 
other  places,  end  the  greatest  anxiety  prevaUed.  "  h 
Summerside,  a  small  town  to  the  westward,  tiie  re- 
sults were  most  gratifying.  About  a  hundred  wete 
added  to  the  Church,  some  of  these  having  beta,  vp 
to  that  time,  most  impious  men.  In  ChailotUtovn 
there  were  a  few  conversions  of  men  who  had  beta 
■obxious  opponents  of  the  go^el  and  blaqihaiunB. 

 In  oar  own  ctngre^ition  there  has  been  a 

great  blessing.  ....  The  whole  lace  of  the  concF^ 
gation  was  changed.  In  many  houses  family  vonb^ 
has  been  established  Cor  the  first  time.  The  Sabbath 
school  has  nearly  doubled.  Church  attendasce  is  in* 
proved  very  much,  and  liberality  greatly  increased. 
After  three  months,  there  were  added  to  the  oosi- 
munion  roll  a  hundred  names,  eighty-one  of  these  on 
aprofessiottof  faithin  Jesos  for  the  first  time." 

m.— JOTTINGS  FROM  THE  MISSK)3T 
FIELD.' 

ETAHOXLISTIC  TZSITOU  DT  INDU. 

The  great  continent  uS  India  seems  an  thew^  of 
receiving  a  larger  measve  ior  the  fbtoie  of  ttose  aifr 
cdhneoos  agencies  of  Christian  good  which  sre  st 
work  at  home.  During  the  past  winter,  two  mea  of 
vigoroos  evaugelisdc  gifts  have  been  sqpaiately  wak- 
ing anKmg  the  British  popnlatitm  of  India,  AeRcv. 
A.  N.  Somerville  of  Glasgow,  and  the  Rer.  Shsbo 
Douglas  of  Derby.  Mr.  Somerville,  accompanied  by 
his  son,  has  famveisedthe  greatcontincB^hcldiaginsaf  { 
me^ings  and  giving  many  a  fervid  adtfaess  whwcr 
his  countrymen  are  to  be  foond.  These  addresMs 
have  been  Usteaed  to  with  great  attention,  and  thete 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  abiding  and  sanngi"* 
pressions  have  been  made.  Of  Mr.  Dougbu'  wok  ia 
Cskattsi,  a  writer  in  the  JPioiuer  Mail  says  ^— 

"  Vehides  of  every  description  have  been  in  double 
request,  owing  to  flie  crowds  of  people  that  have  been 
gathering  to  hear  the  Rev.  Sholto  Doag^aapreach^ 
different  churches  and  in  various  places.  Ihe  Cath^ 
dial  has  been  full  on  both  Sundays  when  he  preschra. 
On  Friday  last  Mr.  DougUs  gave  an  address  in  the 
Memorial^all ;  this  was  especially  for,  and  entirdy 
to,  educated  natives.  Numbers  of  native  geBtlmten 
were  present,  some  of  them  men  ctf  position  snd  m- 
fiueoce.  The  large  hall  was  full,  and  stnnte  los^ 
that  after  the  condusion  of  the  sermon  no  leas  naa 
two  hundred  of  Uie  congregation  remained  in  tn^ 
teats,  all  anxious  to  speak  with  Mr.  _  Doo^as.  A 
great  nnmberof  them  asked  forprivate interviews; 
in  spite  of  Mr.  Don^s  soeely  requiring  r^*™ 
climate  and  overwcvk  having  already  nearly  wortM 
him  up,  be  appointed  yesterday  for  those  to  visit  hoi 
who  rca%  dedred  to  do  so." 

■ '  ,  niniti7fid  t% 
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roPUXAKinr  of  medical  uisaoNs  in  china. 

The  Chitust  Recorder,  in  orgin  of  the  Amrrican 
Mafidl  MisaoD,  enlarges  on  the  special  ftdvantage 
of  this  macfainery.  It  is  foimd  that  medical  missions 
draw  a  much  groter  amount  of  support  from  strangen 
than  oflter  mtssions.  They  ftirmah  a  henerolcnt  agency 
as  well  as  erangeltstic,  and  many  who  voidd  not  sup- 
port the  hitter  gire,  perhaps,  the  mere  Eberally  for  the 
sake  of  the  former.  Mereorer,  they  fimish  a  tangible 
proof  and  illustration  of  Christian  love.  The  poor 
sofferer,  who  is  so  o&en  counted  s  troable  and  a 
nuisaoce  by  his  heathen  brethren,  becomes  the  object 
of  the  most  assidaoiis  care  and  kindoess ;  the  medical 
missionaiy  takes  him  to  his  own  hospital  and  cares 
for  him  Mke  a  sod.  Further,  medical  missions  soper- 
sede,  and  stamp  as  worthless,  the  native  code  of  medi- 
do^  osoaUy  foolish,  often  disguatini^  and  closely 
allied  to  sorcny  and  magic  Moceover,  they  let  us 
know  tho  habits  of  (he  Chinese  people.  WeshonU 
not  hare  ksmn  about  the  pccnlence  and  efiecti  of 
opium -smoking  u  we  do  without  them.  '*£tem 
them"  (a^the£«a»rd!ir)  "weleamfhatopiwiwincik- 
iag  is  the  greatest  of  the  difficnltics  to  be  oreicome 
intheTesiiiiectionaadxeiK»ratioii.of  China;  UuUitisa 
mostpowerfnlhabil;  evcaasecoadniftnE^  mora  powers 
fill  end  insinnatiDg  diu  the  love  (tf  strong  drink,  from 
which  scarcely  anything  cbe  than  the  km  of  God  can 
save ;  that  it  eidtes  the  btain,  depresses  &e  hear^  and 
dennges  flie  stomach}  that  it  tr^ft  the  inti  Ik  rtiial 
facnllka  and  dcpsases  the  motal  sensibilities;  that  it 
is  useless,  iiyarioas,  and  thaefore  sinful ;  «md  that  it 
isan  aectuaed  practice  irtiidi  is  doing  more  to  destroy 
the  cnutiy  than  its  dfil  van." 

CHINA.— THIKTKEK  TEUS  OV  HISSIOHS  AT 
NIMOPO. 

Mr.  Oodd,  at  HuigchQir,  gives  the  following  con- 
trast : — ^In  1861  there  were  ten  (American)  missicm- 
aiies ;  now  there  are  but  four.  In  1861  there  woe 
one  hundred  and  twelve  native  Christians ;  now  there 
are  four  or  five  hundred.  The  places  of  the  foreign 
misaionaries  have  been  filled  op  by  natives.  In  1861 
not  one  native  cent  ^vas  contributed;  in  1874  one 
native  dturch  was  self-supporting,  another  paid  the 
pastor's  salary  for  eight  months  of  the  year,  while  all 
the  other  nine  were  doing  something.  At  Yuyiao 
there  were,  a  few  years  ago,  four  professing  Chris- 
tUna  ;  now  thtfe  are  above  a  hundred,  notwithstand- 
ing the  bet  that  at  least  two  colmiies  have  gone  out 
from  it,  aad  formed  the  oacki  of  new  churches. 
The  work  has  spread  one  hundred  and  fifty  aules 
mland;  a  dozen  natives  there  have  been  wdained, 
and  these  aiefco«mttot»dvestad«nti  aad  licemiatcs, 

IV.— HEUORIAL  RECORD. 

GENB&AL  SI&  JAUBS  HOPE  GRANT. 

We  do  not  know  whether  any  materials  exist  for  a 
full  life  of  the  late  Sir  Hope  GrMit,  but  if  there  be,  we 
can  hardly  think  of  anything  in  the  way  of  biography 
that  would  be  more  instructive.  "  I  never  knew  a 
man  that  came  nearer  than  mv  Ixother  to  Toshna  the 


Son  of  Non,"  remarked  Grant  (tfKilg^asbni  to 
the  minister  of  Dmnbain^  ;  and  for  the  anion  of  w- 
plidty,  concag^  and  devoabwss,  UMfe  hatre  not  been 
mai^lflKhhn.  Ayom^ersonofaSeatdsh&mSythat 
has  had  more  dun  one  man  of  AsdiictiiHifaiibrankB, 
Hope  Giant  at  an  eaify  age  jobied  the  9th  Lanoeis, 
and  as  a  cavalry  officer  attained  the  highest  dirtine- 
tion.  His  services  wen  lendeied  duefly  in  bdla  and 
China,  and  in  both  these  cosntries  they  wen  of  the 
highest  value.  In  the  SiUi  War,  and  in  suppnssing 
the  mutiny  of  1857,  he  rendered  the  UMst  distinguished 
aid.  It  was  remarked  that  no  officer's  name  occurred 
more  frequently  ia  the  despatches,  and  tiiat  no  one 
more  freqaently  received  the  thanks  of  I^idianK^ 
In  more  recent  years,  when  Aldei^ot  was  under  his 
command,  his  great  and  happy  influence  over  soldiers 
appeared  in  another  way.  He  seemed  e(]ually  quali- 
fi^  to  toufie  their  courage  and  energy  in  war,  and  to 
indsce  tbem  to  lead  quiet  and  peaceable  Uves  in  the 
camp.  In  everything  that  coocemed  fte  vrdfare  of 
the  soldiers  his  Interest  was  most  Evely.  Thfe  religious 
services  at  Aldetshot ;  tea  meetings  and  temperance 
meetings;  the  work  of  missionaries  and  Bilde  women; 
the  Soldiers'  Institute  at  Portsmouth — all  were  re- 
garded with  the  hveliest  interest;  and  in  company 
with  Lady  Grant,  his  presence  was  cordially  given 
whenever  it  was  likely  to  have  a  good  effecL 

Of  his  coaveoion  in  India,  a  cotrespondent  of  the 
Daify  Review  has  given  the  fidlowing  aocooat 

"Wiule  returning  home  tme  evening,  he  came 
upon  a  iew  |mvate  soldiers,  who  were  holding  a 
prayer-meeting.  He  stopped  to  listen,  and  vdiat  he 
then  h«u:d  was  the  means  used  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
lead  hia  to  accept  of  Tesua  Cuist  as  his  Saviour. 
From  that  time  his  whtrfe  influence  was  used  Ibc  God's 
glory  in  his  regiment,  where  he  conducted  a  Bible 
class  for  years,  whicli  was  largely  attended  by  his 
men.  ^  Hope's  life,  private  and  pnblic,  was  most 
consistent,  to  which  all  who  served  imder  him  wiU 
bear  testimony.  As  a  personal  hiend,  I  valued  much 
his  Christian  society.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  total 
abstinence,  and  presided  at  many  sach  meetings  in 
the  camp." 

Mr.  Hardy,  "Wesleyan,  who  had  seen  much  of 
Sir  Hope  at  Aldershot,  bears  a  umilar  and  very  cor- 
dial testimony.  After  refcning  generally  ia  bis 
Christian  work  there,  and  Uie  meetings  he  attended 
and  encouraged,  he  makes  special  mention  of  the 
farewell  temperance  tea-meeting  which  he  attended 
before  the  9th  Lancers  left  Aldershot.  After  telling 
them  how  proud  he  was  of  them,  and  how  little  either 
he  <»  any  intelligent  fbrngner  would  think  of  com- 
paring tbmn  to  the  Prussian  Uhlans,— 

"He  exborted  them  to  tea^eraace,  euvessed  his 
interest  in  what  had  been  doni^  and  his  best  wishes 
for  oAcera,  aohiiers,  their  wives  and  children.  Natu- 
rally reticent,  his  power  over  his  men  was  supreme ; 
and  (dd  solders  would  by  the  hour  tell  of  the  scenes 
of  the  Mutiny ;  how  in  thickest  Gght  he  was  always 
the  coolest ;  '  Warm  work  this,  my  lads ;  wdl,  it  will 
soon  be  over.*  But  however  hot  the  fight  and  intense 
the  beat  of  the  weather,  be  never  regarded  self  until 
his  men  were  cared  for.  The  incident  in  his  journal, 
where,  when  bis  dying  charger,  shot  by  a  Sepoy  not 
five  yards  distant,  plut^ed  intp^  a  ma^^^^e^^, 
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Mussulmin  orderiy  followed  hhn,  and  begged  him  to 
moant  bis  hone,  and  the  two  Lancers,  pnvates,  were 
at  once  by  his  side,  the  one  whose  horse  was  left  beg- 
ging him  to  mount  and  save  his  life,  shows  the  devo- 
tion of  the  men,  while  Sir  Hope's  (juaint  hamour  is 
illustrated  in  Ms  escape:  'I  refused  his  oSer,  but. 
taking  a  firm  grasp  of  nis  hone's  tail,  I  told  RoopO' 
Khan  to  drag  me  oat  of  die  crowd.  This  he  per- 
formed simessfnlly  and  with  great  courage.* 

"  Purely  devotional  and  spiritual  meetings  were 
ever  appreciated  by  Sir  Hope  Grant,  I  well  remember, 
during  a  week  of  united  prayer,  one  at  our  Soldiers' 
Home.  It  was  largely  atcended  by  both  officers  and 
men.  It  was  indeed  a  season  of  special  refreshing 
and  blessing.  Referring  to  it  afterwards,  Sir  Hope 
spoke  of  it  as  one  of  the  most  blessed  meetings  he 
had  ever  attended.  '  Shortly  before  I  left  Aldeiihot, 
the  Governor  of  the  Military  Prison  was  remarlting 
on  the  wonderful  absence  of  crime.  Only  about 
fifty-six  men,  I  think,  were  in  prison,  instead  of  an 
average  of  three  times  that  number;  and  only  seven 
had  been  sent  for  longer  terms  of  imprisonment  to 
Millbank  during  that  week.  There  were  then 
more  than  fourteen  hundred  pledged  abstainers  in 
the  old  regiments  (for  many  were  there  for  the 
manoeuvres},  and  we  had  known  many  scores  brought 
savingly  to  Jesus,  and  rejoicing  in  his  salvation." 

Writing  of  him  more  as  a  soldier,  but  without 
leaving  out  his  Christian  charactc,  the  Times  re- 
marked : — 

"In  the  incidents  of  the  Sepoy  War  we  see  re- 
flected the  characteristics  of  the  man  who  wrote — 
very  eames^  very  simple,  very  devout — a  believer  in 
the  ever-active  du^t  mteife|«nce  of  Providence,  with 
a  sense  of  dnty  wbidi  constrained  every  action,  stead- 
fast to  his  Mends,  a  dour  enemy  to  rebel  and  muti- 
neer, full  of  zeal,  energy,  and  ufe.  If  he  was 'more 
of  the  Roundhead  than  of  the  Cavalier,  be  had  no 
ascetic  horror  of  the  smaller  pleasures  of  existence, 
and  he  enjoyed  the  sports  of  tne  field  so  thonAighly, 
that  in  the  midst  of  tae  hardest  marching,  alternating 
with  constant  fighting  and  alarms  of  war,  he  tow 
every  occasion  of  a  good  burst,  lance  in  hand,  after  a 
wild  boar,  and  in  all  his  marches  his  vi<dcaiceIlo  was 
sure  to  figure  in  bis  scanty  baggage." 

Lord  Clyde  bore  the  highest  testimony  to  him  as  a 
soldier,  in  his  despatch,  7th  January,  1859:— 

"  Sir  Hope  Grant's  despatches  during  the  last  six 
months  have  told  the  stonr  of  the  a^nirable  part 
taken  by  him  in  this  war.  I  cannot  say  too  much  in 
his  praise.  He  has  the  rare  merit  of  uniting  the 
greatest  boldness  in  action  to  a  firm  and  correct 
judgment,  and  the  most  scmpoloos  regard  for  his 
orders  and  instructions." 

The  present  Lord  Derby,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  Lord  Granville,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
enumerated  and  characterized  his  services  in  the 
highest  terms  of  eulogy. 

"  The  achievements  performed  by  Sir  Hope  Grant 
and  Sir  Hugh  Rose"  (said  Lord  Granville^  "seem  more 
like  the  prodigies  of  valour  recounted  is  tne  pages  of  an 
ancient  romance  than  actual  historical  events  occurring 
in  our  own  times." 

After  he  had  been  laid  in  his  grave,  in  the  Grange 
Cemetery,  Edinburgh,  close  to  that  illustrious  galaxy 
of  Christian  warriors  in  another  field — Thomas  Chal- 
mers, Hugh  Miller,  Gitafaam  Spiers,  Andrew  Agnew, 
Professor  James  Miller,  and  many  others — ^the  pulpit 
of  his  native  parish  added  its  testimony,  and  urged 
the  lesson  of  his  life.    "Knowing  the  power  and 


comfbrt  of  the  gnoe  of  Hu  Lord  Jems,"  ind  the 
minister  of  the  parish,  *'  he  and  his  ezccUat  paihicr 
in  life  sought  to  make  others  partaken  of  the  lune 
grace  alio."  "The  cause  of  Christiani^,*' said  the 
pastes  of  the  Fiee  Clutidit  "  has  lost  an  jnfliuwtial 
supporter;  in  a  cbde  where  this  is  not  so  oonmralj 
found,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  thit  he 
feared  Gwl  and  loved  the  Saviour,  and  had  a  beut 
towards  the  progress  of  his  kingdom." 

BET.  KOBBRT  BUCHANAN,  D.D. 

Dr.  Buchanan  had  gone  to  Rome  to  avoid  the 
harshness  of  oar  spring ;  in  the  night  between  tbe 
30th  and  31st  of  March,  he  passed  unconscioailf  to 
the  world  unseen.  To  all  who  knew  him,  he  was  a 
man  of  mark  and  power ;  a  man  to  be  esteemed  and 
honoured  ;  not  a  few  generous  testimonies  fiom  those 
to  whom  he  was  often  opposed  have  bees  freely  and 
cheerfully  borne.  To  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
with  whose  histoiy  ever  nnce  1838  he  has  been 
closelj  and  conspicaouBly  connected,  his  services 
were  of  the  very  U^esf  -^ue.  The  deVdopmeiU  (tf 
its  Sustet^tion  Fund  has  been  due  nudnfy  to  hii 
guidance ;  under  his  management  the  Income  of  the 
fund  has  been  doubled;  and  while  the  number  of 
ministers  has  been  constaaQy  increasing,  the  diridnid 
has  risen  from  ^120  to  a  point  not  far  removed  fien 
^200.  To  the  city  of  Glasgow  his  sernces  have  been 
very  important ;  one  of  the  successors  of  Br.  Chal- 
mers, in  the  Tron  Church,  he  inherited  his  interest  in 
the  condition  of  the  popnlation,  and  worked  hud 
to  extend  Qw  means  of  pastoral  superintendence. 
Pwhapa  notUng  diat  he  ever  did  was  more  widely 
influential  and  important  than  the  planting  of  tlie 
"  Wynd  "  diurch.  In  the  heart  of  a  district  noto- 
riously wicked  and  cardess,  he  set  down  a  misrioury 
church  under  charge  of  Mr.  D.  MacColl ;  a  chnrth 
which  has  had  a  remarkable  history ;  which  has  been 
filled  and  emptied  some  four  or  five  times,  io  each 
case  becoming  the  mother  of  a  new  congregation, 
and  showing  in  a  way  almost  unprecedented,  the 
colonising  power  of  a  body  of  living  Christian  people. 
Dr.  Buchanan  was  remarkable  for  calmness  am) 
wisdom,  and  his  power  of  gaining  the  confidence  of 
his  brethren. 

RET.  CHARLES  NEW. 

The  intelligence  of  the  death  of  another  compar*- 
lively  young  man,  who  had  devoted  his  life  to  Africa, 
will  be  received  on  every  side  with  great  regret  He 
died  of  dysentery,  at  Durama,  East  Africa,  where  he 
was  on  his  way  to  the  mission-station  from  the  coast 
Mr,  New,  who  was  a  missionary  of  the  Methodist 
New  Connexion,  rendered  very  valuable  service  in 
the  Livingstone  Expedition.  He  was  recendy  in  this 
country,  pleading  for  Africa  from  pulpit  and  platfonn, 
and  published  a  volume  describing  his  experiences  in 
Africa.  Mr.  New  was  one  of  those  zealous  and  sctite 
men  from  whose  career,  had  he  becu  spared,  much 
might  have  been  confidently  expected  on  behalf  of 
that  great  continent.  He  was  a  FeUov  Roy»I 
Geographical  Society.       p^g.^,  QQi 
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CONQUERING  AND  TO  CONQUER. 

A  MARTYR  FOR  MERCY  : 
3^  .S'tors  af  Some  ht  tht  Jags  of  ^t.  ^ercnu. 
By  the  author  of  "The  Chronicles  of  the  Schonberq-Cotta  Family." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OT  long 
after 
that  day 
of  the 
public 
p  e  n  i- 
tence  of 
Fabiola, 
and  the 
rescue 
of  Zosi- 
ma,  my 
hus- 
band 
was 
s  u  m- 
moned, 
with  the 
body  of 
faithful 
Goths 
under 
hiscora- 

■land,  to  defend  the  empire  against  Alaric, 
vho  had  been  ravaging  Venetia  for  many 
months,  and  was  now  making  his  first 
attempt  to  sweep  down  through  Italy  on 
Rome. 

But  for  a  brief  time  after  that  day  our  life 
at  home  flowed  on  in  a  deep  tranquillity. 

A  brief  moment,  like  the  calm  at  the  meet- 
ing of  two  currents ;  at  least  to  me  it  seemed 
so,  folding  my  child  in  motherly  love,  and 
myself  enfolded  and  guarded  by  the  love  of 
husband  and  father,  the  strong  arms  of  the 
Gothic  soldier,  and  his  fearless  heart. 

To  him  the  murmur  of  the  northern  floods 
was  never  silent,  however  distant ;  the  hoarse 
murmur  of  that  devouring  tide  of  nations 
without ;  and,  within,  the  tumultuous  surging 
of  the  fountains  of  the  great  deeps  of  vice 
and  misery  in  the  Empire. 

"  We  Goths  are  but  the  foremost  wave," 
he  would  say.  *'  Behind  us  are  hosts  of  wan- 
dering men,  wilder  and  fiercer  than  we, 
pressed  on  by  the  great  craving  to  possess  this 
marvellous  Rome,  and  by  what  else,  or  by 
whom,  we  know  not — Hims,  Alans,  Vandals. 
Their  name  is  legion.  And  to  encounter  them, 
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what  has  Rome  but  rich  men  too  luxurious  t( 
fight,  poor  men  too  wretched  and  degraded  t( 
fight,  a  host  of  silken  townsmen  and  o 
scourge-driven  slaves, — and  such  of  us  a: 
Roman  treachery  has  spared  or  Roman  gold 
can  buy?" 

Always,  moreover,  one  great  name  was 
gathering  terror,  rising  more  and  more  distinct 
amidst  the  tumult ;  the  name  of  Alaric,  the 
great  Gothic  chief  and  general. 

All  the  grand  old  names  of  Greece  had 
fallen  before  him  ;  Athens  dearly  ransoming 
herself;  Argos,  Corinth,  Sp:irta  pillaged. 

And  now  he  threatened  Rome.  And  whal 
was  Rome,  my  father  said,  but  another  grand 
old  name  ? 

So  our  Theodoric  went  northward  to  en- 
counter the  hosts  of  Alaric  and  fight  for  the 
wicked  Empire  he  despised,  which  yet  was 
intertwined  with  the  Christian  Church  he 
revered ;— to  fight  for  his  child  and  for  me. 

I  never  saw  him  more.  The  Empire  had 
little  pride  in  recording  the  valiant  deeds  of 
Gothic  men,  allies  or  foes. 

I  only  know  he  died  victorious,  at  PoUentia. 
The  hosts  of  Alaric  were  beaten  back  for  the 
time.    Rome  was  saved  for  yet  eight  years. 

But  our  home  was  as  it  were  thenceforth 
unroofed  and  laid  bare  to  all  tlae  floods  and 
storms,  come  whence  they  might. 

A  feeble,  defenceless  household  we  were 
left  in  the  midst  of  a  world  breaking  up 
before  the  deluge ;  a  widowed  woman  and  her 
babe,  and  my  father  now  an  aged  man. 
But  however  Theodoric  had  died,  of  two 
things  I  was  sure — ^he  had  fallen  as  a  brave 
man,  and  as  a  Christian.  He  was  livmg 
still,  immortal,  rewarded,  in  the  kingdom 
where  faithful  servants  meet  other  recognition 
than  emperors  bestow  on  faithful  service ; 
with  the  great  army  of  the  martyrs  and  the 
conquerors,  strong,  and  blest  for  evermore. 

And  for  me  there  were  tasks  enough  left. 
Happy  are  those  to  whom  sorrow  suffers  no 
idleness,  on  whose  brooding  regrets  the  voices 
of  httle  children  are  for  ever  breaking,  often, 
it  may  be,  piercing  the  heart  with  fresh 
anguish,  but  never  suffering  it  to  fall  into  the 
stony  languor  of  uninterrupted  grief. 

Little  hands  that  came  ruthlessly  demand- 
ing unbroken  care  and  kindness,'^en  otherf 
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kept  aloof  in  reverence  for  a  sorrow  they 
could  not  console, — thank  God  their  healing 
touches  came  to  me  then  ! 

Thank  God  I  had  not  a  vocation  to 
seek,  but  duties  which  sought  me,  caressing, 
worrj'ing,  wearying  me  back  from  death  to 
life.  From  peaceful  death  to  bitter  life,  it 
often  seemed  I  Yet  still  to  life.  And  so  to 
those  who  having  died  in  Christ,  lived  for 
evermore. 

For  life  and  all  that  is  living,  life  in  its 
fullest  force,  life  in  its  highest  joy,  life  in  its 
deepest  service,  life  not  death,  my  children, 
unites  us  to  the  blessed  who  live  evermore. 

Meantime  the  "  Domestic  Church  "  on  the 
Aventine  went  nobly  on  its  way ;  Fabiola  built 
churches  and  maintained  monasteries  atRome 
and  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  and  at  Ostia  a 
hostelry  for  strangers  and  pilgrims,  with  fervent 
charity  ministering  to  the  sick  and  suffering, 
not  only  with  her  substance,  but  with  her 
own  hands. 

The  bonds  between  us  and  the  monas- 
teries of  Bethlehem  were  dose  as  ever.  Fam- 
machius,  son-in-law  of  Patila,  bereaved  of  his 
wife  Paulina,  devoted  himself  and  his  riches 
to  the  service  of  the  Church  and  the  poor, — 
thus  best  consoling  Paula. 

And  oneletter  of  Jerome's  to  Paula's  young 
son  Toxotius  and  his  wife  Laeta  was  especially 
dear  to  me. 

Toxotius,  the  young  son  whom  Paula,  obey- 
ing, as  she  believed,  the  call  of  God,  had  left 
doubly  orphaned  on  the  shores  at  Ostia,  had 
long  cherished  a  bitter  resentment  against  the 
faitii  which  had  robbed  him  of  his  mother. 
But  his  young  wife  Lseta,  and  doubtless  his 
mother's  prayers,  won  him  back  to  the  fold. 

Herself  the  daughter  of  a  Christian  mother 
and  a  pagan  father,  pontiff  of  the  pagan  gods, 
Lseta  was  a  fervent  Qiristian.  More  faithful 
and  fervent  doubtless  than  I  had  been,  since 
God  gave  her  father  so  much  sooner  to  her 
prayers. 

Like  ourselves,  Ljeta  and  Toxotius  had  lost 
many  infants  before  the  little  Paula  was  given 
to  them,  and  devoted  to  the  religious  life  on 
the  tomb  of  a  martyr. 

The  young  mother  taught  the  child  to  lisp 
the  word  Alleluia,  the  first  that  passed  its  lips. 
She  wrote  to  entreat  Jerome  to  trace  her  a 
plan  of  education  for  this  babe.  And  ten- 
derly the  old  man  responded,  having  doubt- 
less held  many  a  consultation  on  the  intricate 
subject  with  the  child's  grandmother  and 
aunt,  Paula  and  Eustochium. 

"The  little  one,"  he  wrote,  "would  win 
the  old  pagan  Pontiff  to  the  faith,  lisping  on 
his  knee  the  Christian  watchword  of  triumph. 


Jupiter  himself  must  be  converted,  had  he 
such  a  family.  The  Pontiff  may  burst  into 
laughter  and  mock  my  letter,  may  call  me 
stupid  and  mad.  His  son-in-law  Toxotius 
has  done  as  much  before  him.  Men  are  not 
bom,  they  become  Christians."  Then  look- 
ing forward  with  prophetic  vision,  Jerome 
went  on  to  say  how  on  the  Capitol,  black  with 
n^lect,  he  beheld  the  temples  of  Rome 
covered  with  moss  and  spiders'  webs,  whilst  its 
people,  deserting  the  ruined  shrines,  inundated 
in  floods  the  tombs  cf  the  martyrs. 

"  Send  the  little  one  to  Bethlehem,"  be 
said ;  "  let  her  repose  in  the  manger  of  Jesus. 
Confide  to  Eustochium  this  babe,  whose  in- 
articulate murmurs  are  as  prayers  for  ibet. 
Let  thy  child  see,  love,  admire  her  whose 
every  movement  and  word,  whose  whole 
demeanour  teaches  virtue.  Let  this  new 
Paula  be  cradled  in  the  bosom  of  her  grand- 
mother, who  will  recommence  for  her  what 
she  has  so  happily  done  for  her  own  diild.* 

He  claimed  himself  a  share  in  these  cares ; 
he  would  be  ber  foster-father,  her  sdiool- 
master,  would  teach  her  to  walk,  to  speal^ 
to  read. 

"Send  her  to  me,"  he  wrote;  "I  win 
cany  her  about  on  my  shoukkn;  I  will 
prattle  and  lisp  to  accoraDiodate  nysdf  to 
ho*  baby  language.  And,  believe  me  Z  will 
be  prouder  of  my  empkqrment  ever 
Aristotle  was  of  his.  The  philosopher  had  to 
instruct  a  king  of  Macedonia,  destined  to 
perish  in  the  East  by  poison.  I  will  mould 
the  heart  of  a  spouse  of  Christ,  to  whom  the 
crown  of  heaven  shall  not  ftu!.** 

Then,  scarcely  hoping,  no  doubt,  forsudi  a 
sacrifice,  he  counselled  Laeta  how,  herself,  to 
win  the  child  to  goodness  by  little  gifts  of 
flowers,  and  things  precious  to  the  little  ones, 
luring  her  to  the  Source  erf*  all  love  and  beauty. 

His  counsels  were  faithfully  and  success- 
fully followed,  and  this  new  Paula  having 
taken  the  veil  and  fillet  of  virginity,  wait  to 
help  her  grandmother  and  Eustochium,  in 
the  monasteries  at  Bethlehem;  and  there, 
when  all  the  rest  had  died,  she,  the  last  of 
that  noble  race,  closed  the  eyes  of  the  aged 
Jerome. 

That  letter  of  Jerome  came  frran  no 
paradise  of  rest.  Indeed,  repose  was  never 
Jerome's  atmosphere. 

For  man^  years  Melania  and  Rufinus,  once 
Jerome's  fnends,  had,  from  their  monastann 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  been  exdtbg  sosih- 
cion  and  tumult  against  him  and  the  monas- 
teries of  Paula  at  Bethlehem. 

'  There  were  accusations  of  heresy,  of  Ot^ 
genism,  of  false  philosophy^  to  all  of 
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Jerome  was  not  slow  or  mild  in  retort.  He 
declared  that  Melania''s  name  symbolized  the 
blackness  of  her  character,  and  erased  ail 
eulogy  of  her  from  his  works. 

Melania  herself,  never  kept  by  languor  or 
hesitation  from  the  fulfilment  of  her  purposes, 
good  or  evil,  rushed  back  like  a  torrent  on 
Rome.  The  terrible  lady  had  a  double  pur- 
pose to  accomplish ;  to  break  up  the  happy 
married  lite  of  her  grand- daughter,  Melania 
the  younger,  and  to  detoch  the  Aventine 
community  from  Jerome. 

In  the  first  she  succeeded,  after  sharp 
agonies  of  conflict  in  the  hearts  of  the  young 
husband  and  wife,  who  were  tenderly  at- 
tached, and  after  slow  years  of  endeavour  to 
make  a  compromise  between  their  love  for 
each  other  and  the  call  to  the  monastic  life. 

That  Christian  household  was  at  once 
broken  up ;  the  oaXy  child,  a  daughter,  sent 
into  a  convent,  the  early  home  of  th«r  first 
married  love  reluctantly  sokl,  and  a  life  of 
pilgrimage  to  Africa,  to  E^ypt,  to  Syria, 
b^an.  Yet  still  of  pilgrimage  side  by  side ; 
the  wife  contributing  to  their  support  by 
transcribing  manuscripts,  the  husband,  once 
prefect  of  Rome,  by  gardenii^  j  until  at  last 
the  grandmother's  slow  but  mighty  solvent 
had  done  its  work,  and  the  two  whom  the 
Church  had  united,  and  who  had  dung  to 
each  other  so  fondly,  separated  at  last — the 
young  Melania  into  a  cell  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  Finianns  to  cultivate  a  garden  of 
herbs  with  thirty  oUier  monlu. 

Against  the  faithful  Aventine  community, 
however,  Melania's  dissolving  eloquence 
broke  in  vain. 

She  was  no  longer  received  as  a  member 
of  tiie  Ecclesia  Domestica,  where  she  had 
once  been  so  much  honoured.  Thus,  re- 
jected, as  she  deemed,  of  a  faithless  genera- 
tion, Melania  demeaned  herself  more  and 
more  as  a  prophetess,  a  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness.  She  prophesied  the  speedy  de- 
strucdon  of  the  world  and  all  things  in  it, 
which,  indeed,  as  to  that  Roman  votld, 
crumbling  aiHl  crashing  visibly  and  audibly 
to  ruin,  it  required  little  prophetic  insight 
to  foresee. 

"  Antichrist  would  soon  appear,"  she  de- 
dared,  *'  and  wars  without  number  burst  upon 
them  ;  and  would  they  cling  to  their  doomed 
houses  and  cankered  riches  ?  " 

The  very  name  of  Melania  seemed  to  re- 
vive in  my  father  all  the  old  horror  of  Chris- 
tianity as  a  Moloch's  worship,  murderously 
sacrificing  the  Present  to  an  unknown  Fu- 
ture." 

The  simple  10}'alty,  the  manly  piety  my 


huslmnd,  the  sweetness  of  our  home-life  with 
the  child,  recalling  to  him  the  lost  sweetness  of 
mymother,the  beneficence ofFabiola, the  lofty 
purity  of  the  Domestic  Church,  seemed  to  have 
been  slowly  melting  away  his  prejudices,  and 
distilling  into  his  heart  a  sense  of  tlie  reality 
of  the  religion  which  could  inspire  characters 
so  diverse,  yet  all  so  beautiful. 

And  now  Melania  seemed  to  appear  as  an 
incarnation  of  the  extreme  consequences  of 
all  he  dreaded  in  Christianity,  and  to  drive 
him  back,  not  indwd  to  Paganism,  but  to  an 
incapadty  for  bdieving  in  the  existence  of 
Truth. 

In  my  dismay  and  despair,  my  mind 
turned  to  the  great  Bishop  Augustine,  of 
Hippo,  philosophical  and  profound,  men 
said,  as  Plato,  having  himself  pressed  his  way 
through  host  after  host  of  temptations  and 
heresies  to  the  Catholic  &ith,  to  the  lu^est 
life,  and  to  the  rest  of  his  whole  being  in  God. 

I  resolved  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Hippo, 
with  the  babe  and  my  &ther,  and  to  commend 
him  to  the  teaching  of  Augustine. 

My  father  did  not  refuse ;  although  I  did 
not  attempt  to  conceal  from  him  my  purpose. 
His  scepticism,  from  a  mild  approval  of  all 
religions  as  more  or  less  beautiful,  and  a  mild 
rejection  of  all  creeds  as  more  or  less  in- 
credible, had  bea^e  a  mournful  sense  of  in- 
capad^  to  grasp  truth. 

"  If  Augustine  can  help  me,"  he  said,  "  my 
Laeta,  to  see  what  thou  seest,  it  will  be  a 
beneficent  mirade,  better  dian  that  on  the 
two  blind  men  at  Jericho.  But  vho  can  see 
with  the  eyes  of  another  ?  Who  knows  even 
what  he  really  sees  with  his  own  ?  " 

So,  full  of  hope,  I  sailed  across  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  African  shores,  past  the 
ancient  Greek  cities  on  the  Italian  and 
Sicilian  coasts,  and  the  temples  crowning  the 
heights,  where  still  Neptune  and  the  old 
gods  were  worshipped  with  processions  <tf 
the  peasantry. 

Along  the  African  shore,  we  touched  at  ^ 
dty  after  dty,  where  three  dvilisatioDs  and 
three  races  met--the  people  of  Rome,  still 
imperial ;  the  andent  Phcenidan  foes  of  our 
Rome ;  the  colonists  from  Greece,  who  once 
swarmed  from  their  hives  east  and  west  and 
filled  the  world  as  you  Teutons  of  the  North 
do  now.  And  in  every  busy  port,  with  its  mer- 
chantmen and  sailors,  and  in  every  stately  city, 
was  a  . Christian  Church.  Like  a  fringe  of  gems 
they  bordered  the  African  continent.  Be- 
yond, there  were  rumours  of  wild  tribes 
stretching  far  away.  But  with  those  the 
Christians  had  not  to  do.  The  one.Roman  i 
world  was  to  become  th^f^S5i^<fcet©i@^|C 
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And  then,  the  rest  of  the  nations.  Ethi- 
oi)ia  and  Saba,  must  surely  soon  stretch  out 
their  hands  unto  the  Christ. 

A  wild  sea^port  population  dwelt  in  this 
Hippo,  the  city  of  the  great  Bishop  Augus- 
tine, as  was  proved  afterwards,  when  they 
would  have  torn  Pinianus  from  his  young 
wife  Melania,  and  by  force  made  him  a 
priest 

She  was  of  as  ancient  date  as  any,  this 
African  Church,  and  had  given  from  her  fer- 
vent heart  the  earliest  martyrs  and  the 
earliest  doctors  to  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  land  of  Perpetua  and  Felicitas,  of 
Tertullian  and  Cyprian,  was  sacred  ground  to 
any  Christian. 

There  is  something  in  these  confluences  of 
many  races  which  seems  to  quicken  human 
life. 

Sometimes  I  hope  it  may  be  so  with  this 
awful  rushing  together  of  the  South  and  North. 
Out  of  these  whirlpools,  who  loiows  but  there 
may  yet  arise  a  richer,  fairer  Christendom 
than  that  which  has  perished  in  Africa,  which 
often  seems  perishing  everywhere  ? 

Augustine  had  gathered  his  clergy  into  a 
community,  not  recluse,  not  retiring  to 
the  deserts  to  flee  from  sin  and  to  adore 
God,  but  a  company  of  priests  severing 
themselves  from  the  closest  human  ties  in 
order  to  be  closer  to  their  people  ;  banding 
themselves  together  as  the  shepherds  that 
kept  watch  over  their  flocks  by  night. 

Some  good,  I  think,  came  to  my  father 
from  Augustine,  though  not  all  I  hoped. 
Hut  what  blessing  reached  him  through  Au- 
gustine came  more,  I  think,  from  what  Christi- 
anity had  made  Augustine  than  from  what 
Augustine's  intellect  made  of  Christianity. 

**  This  African  thinks  powerfully,"  my 
father  said.  "  The  fire  in  him  is  of  the 
keenest,  and  the  metal  of  the  purest  All  the 
fuel  of  the  systems  of  the  past  which  have 
been  thrown  into  it  would  have  quenched  the 
fire  had  it  been  weaker.  Instead,  they  have 
fed  the  flames  and  fused  the  metal.  The 
fire  is  intense,  and  the  metal  incorruptible 
and  pure. 

"  But  after  all,  may  not  the  metal  as  well  as 
the  fire  be  only  his  f  His,  not  divine  ?  His, 
not  mine  ? 

"  Other  men  have  thought  before  on  the 
origin  of  evil,  the  freedom  of  the  will,  the 

necessity  of  sequences,  the  substance  of 
being,  whether  the  universe  is  but  a  thought 
of  the  soul,  or  the  soul  an  atom  in  the  uni- 
verse. Augustine's  thoughts  seem  to  me 
profound  and  wise :  that  God  is  the  only 
Being,  the  Foundation  of  all  Being,  the  Beauty 


in  all  the  beautiful,  the  Good  in  all  goodness, 
the  True  in  all  truth ;  that  evil  is  but  the 
negation  and  privation  of  good. 

"  But  after  all,"  he  would  say,  "  these  are 
but  Augustine's  thoughts,  explaining  more  or 
less  what  is,  all  the  same,  whatever  he  thinks 
about  it  These  Manicheans,  from  whom  he 
escaped,  (originating,  it  is  said,  in  a  farther 
East  than  Syria,  and  in  an  earlier  incarnation 
than  this  of  the  Christ,)  assert  that  matter,inde- 
structible  and  uncontrollable,  is  co-etemal  with 
God,  and  therefore  evil  co-etemal  with  good. 

"  At  least  it  is  plain  that  evil  co-exists  with 
good,  unconquered  from  age  to  age,  mighty 
as  far  back  as  we  can  see,  and  as  mighty  as 
ever  to-day. 

"  If  Goid  is  omnipotent,  and  evil  only  a 
negation  of  Him,  why  does  it  not  only  exist 
but  grow  ?  Negations  do  not  grow.  Dark- 
ness does  not  grow  but  by  light  failing,  or 
cold  but  by  heat  being  quenched. 

"  Either  He  created  the  world  out  of  a 
blind  substance  He  could  not  control  and 
make  good,  or  He  created  crratures  with 
wills  He  could  not  control  Augustine  ma}' 
take  one  explanation,  the  Manicheans  another. 
Neither  explains  to  me  the  whole.  I  am  not 
sure  which  explains  the  largest  half. 

"  If  God  is  omnipotent,  and  is  also  love, 
not  mere  passive  goodness,  but  active  love,  is 
the  mystery  less  ? 

"  Are  the  gladiatorial  games,  the  sacks  of 
cities,  the  horrors  of  the  slave-trade,  and  the 
slave-barracks,  the  vices  of  the  Ronwn  popu- 
lace, the  vices  of  the  Imperial  Court,  more 
explicable  ? 

"  TStftff^,  my  Leeta,  only  human  thoughts, 
after  all  1"  he  would  say,  "  searchings,  ex- 
plainings  !  \Vhat  are  they  from  the  days  of 
the  wise  men  of  old  but  a  vibrating  from  one 
side  to  another  of  the  insoluble  problem  ? 

"The  thoughts  ebb  and  flow,  and  inter- 
twine and  disentwine,  but  the  problem  re- 
mains." 

It  was  on  our  last  night  in  Africa  that  he 
spoke  thus  to  me. 

We  were  looking  out  from  the  roof  of  our 
house  over  the  sea,  undulating  in  the  gold 
and  crimson  of  the  sunset ;  above,  the  depths 
of  the  serene  sky ;  beneath,  the  vessel  that 
was  to  take  tis  home  on  the  morrow,  balancing 
on  the  waves. 

He  turned  to  me,  and  seeing,  I  suppos^ 
how  sad  his  words  made  me  (I  had  hoped 
so  much  from  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest  of 
Christian  men),  he  laid  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder  and  said — 

"  Forgive  me,  my  Laeta.  I  am  an  old 
man,  perhaps  too  weary  otSi^zeSly^T 
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and  flow  of  thought ;  not  like  a  river,  it  seems 
I  to  me,  flowing  on  and  fertilising,  but  like  the 
'  restless  heaving  to  and  fro  of  the  salt  and 
barren  sea. 

"  Yet  despair  not  for  me.  Perhaps  for  thy 
purpose  we  did  not  come  hither  in  vain. 

**  The  least  true  life  is  more  to  me  than 
any  thinking. 

"  And  such  I  have  seen.  On  the  Aven- 
dne.  In  Fabiola's  hospital.  In  our  home," 
he  added,  with  a  low  and  tender  accent 
"  And  here  at  Hippo. 

"  Augustine's  thoughts  may  be  a  fountain 
of  thought  to  a  world  less  worn  out  than  ours, 
and  to  minds  less  weary  than  mine. 

"  But  Augustine's  conversion  is  a  reality. 
The  power  that  won  him  from  sin  to  purity, 
self-sacrifice,  and  heaven  must,  I  think,  be 
real — real  as  the  passionate  instincts  it  saved 
him  from,  real  as  the  insoluble  problems 
against  which  his  magnificent  powers  of  think- 
ing flood  and  foam. 

"  It  is  the  something  undertiaxih  thy  mother's 
tenderness  making  it  strong ;  it  is  the  some- 
thing underneath  Jerome's  austere  asceticism 
making  it  tender;  the  something  underneath 
Fabiola's  passionate  remorse,  turning  it  into 
beneficence ;  the  something  underneath  Augus- 
tine's subtle  philosophic  thinking,  making  it 
a  power  .which  the  old  thinking  never  had  to 
renew  the  common  life  of  men ;  it  is  this 
smdhmg  undmmikt  so  alike  in  its  principle, 
so  diverse  in  its  working,  which  moves  me. 

"  My  Lsta,  a  faint  hope,  a  little  glimmer- 
ing sometimes  comes  to  me,  a  dim  moment- 
ary flash  of  a  possibility  that  this  Power  has 
something  to  do  with  that  Life  and  that 
Death  in  Syria  which  none  before  or  since, 
it  seems  to  me,  have  ever  equalled,  or  ap- 
proached, or  even  comprehended." 

We  said  no  more  that  evening. 

But  as  I  knelt  beside  my  sleeping  child 
that  night,  visibly,  audibly  the  Good  Shepherd 
seemed  present  to  me. 

"  All  but  in  His  arms  I "  I  thought 

"  Did  any  ever  draw  so  near  and  not  be 
brought  home  rejoicing  ?  not  wake  up  to  see 
Thee  and  adore  Thee  altogether,  whether  the 
waking  be  here  or  there  ?" 

CHAPTER  IX. 

So  we  sailed  again  by  the  Sicilian  cities  to 
Italy,  to  Ostia,  to  the  old  home  in  Rome. 
There  seemed  little  probability  of  any  spiri- 
tual help  coming  to  us  at  that  time  in  Rome. 
The  city  was  in  a  tumult  of  delight  at  the 
prospect  of  the  gladiatorial  games,  which  the 
Emperor  Honorius  had  proclaimed  as  his  gift 

tn  Itnm^  m  hnnntir  nf  hi«  «ivfh  rvm«i))9fA 


The  Christian  Emperor  Honorius  ! 

There  were  Gothic  captives  and  Roman 
criminals,  and  the  bands  of  the  trained  gladia- 
t(»B ;  aixl  in  the  port  of  Ostia  when  we 
arrived  were  many  ships  from  which  came 
the  savage  howling  of  Numidian  lions,  and  of 
fierce  tigers  and  leopards,  or  the  dull  growl- 
ings  of  the  great  bears  from  the  North.  Burn- 
ing tropical  deserts  and  arctic  snow;;,  slave- 
markets,  prisons,  of  debt  and  crime,  every 
zone  of  the  world  Rome  governed,  all  tlie 
depths  of  human  misery  and  sin  which  she 
contained,  had  been  ransacked  to  furnish 
this  feast  of  blood  for  the  Roman  people,  the 
people  of  this  wretched  Rome,  so  soon  her- 
self to  furnish  a  feast  of  blood  to  the  bar- 
barians. 

All  through  the  empire,  along  the  marvel- 
lous network  of  roads  to  Gaul  and  Britain, 
to  the  deserts  of  Syria  and  of  Egypt  and  of 
Afiica,  the  festival  had  been  proclaimed. 

We  had  heard  it  in  Africa. 

And  one  had  heard  it  in  his  cell  amidst 
the  solitudes  of  Egypt  1 

There  was  great  excitement  in  Rome. 

The  pagans  for  the  most  part  loo.kcd  on  it 
as  a  triumph. 

Christians  such  as  Diotima  spoke  dubi- 
ously of  the  necessity  of  not  yielding  to  an 
enervating  pitifulness,  of  keeping  up  the  cou- 
rage of  the  Roman  Senate  and  people  by 
inuring  them  to  the  sight  of  battle  and  death. 

On  the  Aventine  there  was  shame,  and 
fasting  and  prayer,  and  an  agony  of  indig- 
nant pity ;  but  all,  it  seemed,  in  vain. 

Prddentius,  the  Spanish  gentleman  and 
Christian  poet,  had  written  a  poem  to  the 
Emperor,  remonstrating,  imploring  that  the 
agonies  of  slaughtered  men  might  no  moie 
be  made  a  joy  for  other  men  and  women  in 
the  Christian  empire,  and  in  Christian  Rome. 

Some  merciful  men  among  the  pagans  had 
denounced  it  of  old.  Bishops  had  pleaded 
and  had  menaced ;  and  remonstrances,  sucli 
as  those  of  Ambrose,  had  power  over  em- 
perors strong  and  wilful  as  Theodosius.  Yet 
this  enormous  iniquity  seemed  unconquer- 
able. Never  was  diere  to  be  a  grander  ex- 
hibition than  this  preparuig  for  the  Coliseum 
now. 

The  wild  beasts  were  ready  in  their  dens 
close  to  the  arena.  No  puny  animals,  it  was 
said,  half-tamed  by  captivity,  but  splendid, 
untamed,  untamable  creatures  wild  from  the 
deserts  and  the  snows. 

The  prowess  and  strength  of  tlie  trained 
gladiators  were  in  every  one's  mouth.  They| 
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Some  righteous  vengeance,  moreover,  and 
some  patriotic  enthusiasm  were  to  be  gratified 
in  the  slaughter  of  criminals  and  captives, 
slaves  who  wonId»  no  doubt,  have  murdered 
their  masters  if  they  could,  Goths  who  had 
menaced  Rome ! 

So  the  beasts  in  their  dens,  and  the  gladia- 
tors in  their  schools,  the  captives  in  the 
dungeons,  and  all  Rome  couched  around 
them,  and  panting  like  the  fiercest  of  the 
wild  beasts  for  their  blood,  waited  for  the 
great  day  which  was  to  begin  the  games. 

At  last  it  dawned.  A  winter's  day,  clear 
in  its  pitiless  sunshine,  the  ist  of  January, 
in  the  year  of  our  J^rd  404. 

Never,  I  thought,  had  a  darker  day  dawned 
on  Rome. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  streets  were 
thronged  with  eager,  excited  crowds,  each 
man  and  woman  and  child  pressing  forward 
for  good  places  in  the  Coliseum,  where  eighty 
thousand  could  find  room.  The  lofty  chariots 
of  the  senators  thundered  through  the  narrow 
streets,  cleared  for  their  passage  by  troops  of 
slaves ;  the  divided  floods  of  the  fierce  and 
idle  populace,  gathering  again  when  they  had 
passed,  and  following  them  with  jests  or 
plaudits. 

It  was  still  early  when  we  went  out ;  the 
streets  were  empty  and  silent,  the  Coliseum 
was  fiill,  and  the  whole  life  o(  Rome  seemed 
<»>Qcentrated  around  that  terrible  arena,  the 
whole  fierce  blood  of  the  city  sent  back  for 
the  moment  to  that  throbbing  heart. 

It  was  not  the  first  time. 

Christian  martyrs  had  been  among  the 
victims  there  not  so  long  before. 

But  every  time  of  its  repetition,  as  Chris- 
tianity grew  and  triumphed  and  reigned,  the 
horror  of  this  great  iniqui^  which  it  could  not 
conquer  weighed  more  heavily  on  Christian 
hearts. 

A  few  of  us  met  that  day  in  the  Oratory 
■in  Marcella's  Palace  on  the  Aventine. 

The  daily  prayers  were  prayed,  and  the 
psalms  were  chanted,  as  was  usual. 

But  among  us  that  day  all  longing,  all 
dread,  all  prayer,  seemed  gathered  into  one 
agonized,  "  O  Lord,  how  long  ?  " 

From  time  to  time  we  could  hear  distinctly 
through  the  city,  in  which  all  the  ordinary 
din  of  traffic  was  hushed,  the  prolonged  shout 
of  the  eighty  thousand  in  the  Coliseum,  pro- 
claiming, as  we  knew  too  well,  some  fresh 
scene  of  torture  and  slaughter. 

Cruel,  demoniacal  shouts !  They  rose 
-above  the  music  of  our  psalms.  And  when 
audible  prayer  and  psalm  had  ceased,  and 
we  remained  together,  praying  in  silence  for 


the  city  which  was  heaping  up  such  ven- 
geance  for  horself,  mider  and  more  frequeot 
the  cry  came  on  us  through  tiie  stillness,  going 
up,  we  felt,  to  God. 

But  to  me  it  seemed  as  if  a  Aoor  were 
opened  in  heaven,  and  "from  beneath  the 
altar  "  came  the  voice  of  another  multitude, 
greater  than  that  gathered  in  the  Coliseum, 
"crying  with  a  loud  voice,  Ifffw  Img,  0 
Ij}rd,  holy  and  irtte?" 

And  as  I  listened  to  that  voice  of  the  great 
multitude  whom  no  man  can  number,  and 
pmyed,  the  shouts  from  the  Coliseum  seemed 
to  me  to  grow  feeble  and  puny,  as  the  shouts 
of  angry  children,  before  that  great  accumu- 
lating tide  of  prayer  from  the^  victorious  host 
on  high. 

The  "  how  long  "  must  come  to  an  end  at 
last,  because  the  "  Holy  and  True "  can  ' 
never  come  to  an  end. 

The  "  how  long "  must  at  last  end  in  the 
Alleluia ! 

Suddenly,  as  we  knelt  absorbed  in  devotion 
in  that  quiet  place,  a  shout  arose,  a  yell,  so 
tumultuous,  so  terrible,  so  prolonged,  that  we 
all  rose  to  our  feet,  and  pale  and  trembling 
gathered  dose  to  each  other,  looking  with 
awe-stricken  faces  into  each  other's  eyes,  aud 
dasping  one  another's  quivering  hands. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  whole  city  luul  grcwn 
mad  with  a  delirium  of  blood,  as  if  Kcsne 
itself  must  have  become  one  Coliseum,  one 
arena,  and  all  the  Romans  be  massacring 
each  other  as  the  last  offering  on  that  dread- 
ful fimeral  pile. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  tumult  would  never 
cease.  But  as  we  listened,  by  degrees  it 
became  less  concentrated.  The  sounds 
divided,  and  some  drew  nearer  us. 

And  again  we  all  fell  on  our  knees  in  a 
passion  of  prayer,  not  knowing  what  tenor 
the  next  moment  might  bring. 

At  length  the  sounds  &inter,  and 

looking  up,  I  saw  at  the  door  of  the  OnU«? 
a  vision  I  had  never  seen  in  any  Christian 
church  before. 

My  father  stood  before  me. 

He  drew  my  hand  into  his,  and  led  me  to 
the  door,  and  there,  with  a  voice  almost  in- 
audible from  emotion,  he  said, — 

"  He  has  fallen  ;  but  he  has  conquered ! 
The  Galilrean  has  conquered.  And,  oh,  my 
Lata,  thy  Christ  has  for  ever  conquered 
me!" 

Then  in  broken  words  he  told  that  day's 
wonderful  story,  whilst  the  little  Avenlino 
community  gathered  around  us  and  listened. 

*' In  the  height  of  the  combat,  l*«^tffO 
bands  of  gladiators  stodiagitiaadlJb^'**-^'®® 
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each  other,  and  all  the  eighty  thousand  were 
silent  with  the  panting  hush  of  cruel  expecta.- 
tion,  a  stranger  from  Egypt,  in  the  garb  of  an 
anchoret,  cldt  the  masses  of  the  crowd, 
stepped  on  the  arena,  stood  between  the 
troops  of  infuriated  comb^ants,  and  soi^t 
to  sepante  them. 

"  Alone  he  stood  amidst  that  maddened 
crowd.  Perhaps  he  thought  some  respon- 
sive instinct  of  mercy  would  awaken  at  his 
act  in  Christian  Rome. 

"  Perhaps  he  knew  better  the  temper  of  the 
crowd,  and  hoped  (or  no  response,  but  only 
to  die,  as  so  many  had  died  there  before,  a 
martyr  for  the  compassicHiate  Christ. 

"  What  he  thought  will  never  be  known. 
What  he  did  will  be  known  to  endless  ^s. 

"  He  stood  there  with  outstretched  arms, 
still  seeking  to  part  die  combatants,  until  the 
momoitiiry  start  suxprise  had  turned  into 
a  fierce  resentment  against  the  helpless 
foreigner  who  sought  to  interrupt  the  plea- 
sures of  Rc»ne.  Showers  of  stones  were 
thrown  on  him,  as  on  your  first  martyr,  and 
he  fell  mangled  and  crushed  under  the  feet 
of  the  combatants  he  would  have  separated 
and  saved.  Andthenatlasttheirswordsended 
the  heroic  life,  amidst  the  yells  and  trimnph- 
ant  shouts  of  the  multitude.  They  say  he  was 
an  obscure  monk  firom  die  deserts  of  Egypt, 
that  in  his  lonely  cell  the  proclamation  of 
this  day's  iniquities  had  reached  him,  and 
stirred  his  heart  with  a  divine  pi^  and 
courage.  No  one  here  knows  lum.  Alone 
he  seems  to  have  been  inspked  with  that 
sacred  purpose  in  his  kmely  cell.  Alone  he 
crossed  sea  and  land  to  Rome,  to  the  Coli- 
seum, to  the  arena.  They  say  his  name  was 
Tetemachus ;  but  of  lus  history  no  man  knows 
anything  save  what  some  deem  this  fruitless 
sacrifice  of  hims^.  But  those  who  know  best 
say  it  will  not  be  fruitless,  that  the  gladiatorial 
games  are  dooe  with  in  Rome  for  ever." 

Once  mOTC  we  all  knek  together  in  the 
Oratory  on  the  Aventine ;  and  with  us,  with 
bowed  head,  in  silence,  knelt  my  father. 

And  strange  as  it  migbt  seem,  the  only 
vord  that  came  to  our  lips  was  "  Alleluia." 

So  sure  it  seemed  to  us,  by  a  kind  of  in- 
spiration, that  this  would  be  but  another  sec- 
tion of  the  sacred  story  of  the  victories  of  the 
Vanqoisfaed,  of  the  conquests  by  the  Cross. 

And  so  in  truth  it  proved. 

Never  afterwards  was  there  a  gladiatorial 
combat  in  the  Coliseum.  The  Emperor 
issued  an  edict  against  gladiatorial  games, 
which  was  never  again  infringed  in  Rome. 

As  we  sate  alone  in  our  home  that  night. 


my  boy  on  my  father's  knee,  and  I  sitting  at 
his  feet, — 

"  Ah,  my  Lseta  ! "  he  said,  "  there  if  some- 
/Ain§  sind^ruatk.  Th'ere  is  a  new  life  in  the 
world  moved  by  divine  instincts,  that  neither 
die  world,  aoc  (it  seems  to  me)  die  Church 
wlwlly  comprehend ;  an  infinite  knre  under- 
neath all  the  inexplicable  perplexides  of  the 
world ;  a  life  deeper  than  those  who  live  by 
it  know ;  a  love  guiding  those  it  moves  to 
higher  ends  than  diey  intend. 

"And  that  love  is  Christ,  is  God. 

"  Tliat  living  water  which  bursts  through  the 
arid  sands  of  the  Egyptian  desert,  springs 
from  a  source  far  deeper  than  the  sands. 

"That  monk  drawing  deep  draughts  of 
world-wide  humanity  from  the  solitude  which 
seemed  to  cut  him  off  from  all  humanity,  has 
convinced  me. 

Wrong  or  right  in  his  self-isolation,  the 
Being  with  whom  he  isolated  himself  is 
Love. 

"  Not  in  the  rocks,  or  on  the  barren  sands, 
was  his  real  refuge,  but  with  a  Heart. 

"  From  man  he  fled  to  Him  who  loved  man 
more  than  HimsdC 

"  The  pit^  that  touched  the  heart  of  the 
Son  of  God  m  heaven  fOT  a  lost  world,  reached 
the  heart  of  the  Christian  monk  in  his  desert, 
for  this  wretched  lost  Rome  in  her  cruelty, 
and  for  her  victims  in  their  anguish. 

"The  sacredfootprintsof  the  Divine  Sufferer 
drew  the  disc^le  on  dirot^h  deserts  and  seas, 
and  hostile  cnmds. 

*  The  servant  treads  the  Uaster's  path  to 
the  end.    He  also  suffers  and  flies. 

"Buta  new  lifehasoomemto  the  world  that 
shall  never  die. 

"  And  that  life  is  Christ ;  thy  Christ  and 
mine;  and  tboa  and  I  are  His  for  ever." 

And  so,  my  children,  the  world  was  de- 
livered from  one  more  of  its  great  wrongs. 

ADd  so  the  prayer  and  demotion  of  all  my 
life,  and  of  a  better  life  than  mine,  were  ful- 
filled. 

And  even  so,  "Good  Shepherd,  ifff^"  we 
went  on  our  way  together,  towards  her,  with 
and  towards  Thee. 

CHAPTER  X. 

And  this  is  all  the  story  I  had  to  tell  you  of 
the  old  life  at  Rome.  But  you  wish  to  hear 
the  end  of  those  who  lived  it  with  me. 

All,  all  have  passed  away.    The  Ecclesia 
Domestica,  that  band  of  brave  and  holy  and 
beneficent  men  and  women  on  the  Aventine  ; 
Melania,  withherresdessuntiringMiterprise;| 
Paula,  Jerome,  and  Eustog^iwi^^ji^iOl^  LC 
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monasteries  at  Bethlehem ;  Augustine  and  the 
whole  church  of  Africa. 

Time  came  with  slow  step,  and  dosed  the 
career  of  some,  and  war  has  torn  away  the  rest. 

Paula  was  the  first  to  depart. 

Not  a  month  after  Telemachus  fell  mar- 
tyred amidst  the  stones  of  Christian  Rome, 
and  with  his  death  gave  the  death-blow  to 
the  gladiatorial  games,  Paula  died. 


Tender  affection  was  warm  around  her  to 
the  last ;  her  daughter  Eustochium  would  not 
suffer  any  one  to  share  the  care  of  her  mother's 
sick-bed.  It  was  she  who  day  and  night 
watched  beside  her  during  the  weeks  of  that 
last  illness,  smoothing  her  pillow,  bringing  hot 
water  to  warm  the  chilled  limbs,  unweanedly 
fanning  the  fevered  brow,  and  only  leaving 
her  in  the  intervals  of  broken  sleep,  to  go  and 


pray  at  the  shrine  in  the  cave  close  by,  where 
the  infant  Saviour  had  been  laidin  the  manger; 
to  entreat  that  she  might  not  be  left  to  live, 
lier  mother  absent,  bereaved  of  that  dear 
companionship  from  which  she  had  never  been 
severed. 

From  time  to  time  Jerome  came  to  cheer 
the  child  and  the  dying  mother. 

Paula  alone  of  the  three  was  calm  and 


content ;  calm,  doubtless, in  the  certainty  that, 
in  the  Father's  House  to  which  she  was  going, 
the  waiting  for  the  coming  of  those  she  had 
so  dearly  loved  would  not  seem  long. 

She  kept  murmuring  verses  of  the  Psahns; 
recurring  chiefly  to  two  or  three. 

"  £(fre/,  T  have  loved  the  habitoHon  qfthim 
/louse,  and  the  place  where  thine  hmur 
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"  How  amiable  t^e  thy  tabemacUSf  O  Lard 
0f  hosts  I  My  soul  longdh,  yea,  even  fainteth, 
far  the  desire  it  hath  to  thy  courts  J"*  Those 
earthly  courts  whither  she  had  led  so  many 
to  praise  and  pray ;  those  heavenly  courts  on 
whose  threshold  she  lay  now. 

Again  and  again  she  murmured  the  sacred 
words. 

Then  for  a  time  she  lay  sileat,  giving  no 
answer  to  anything  they  said  to  her.  Jerome 
approached  her  bedside  and  asked  her  why 
she  was  silent,  and  if  she  suffered. 

She  replied  in  Greek,  the  mother  tongue  of 
her  father,  perhaps  the  first  in  which  she  had 
learned  to  Usp,  that  "  nothing  molested  her, 
but  all  things  lay  quiet  and  tranquil  before 
her,  clear  to  her  vision." 

These  were  her  last  unbroken  words. 

She  closed  her  eyes,  as  if  desiring  to  see  no 
more  of  earth. 

t  But  through  the  last  agony  which  followed, 
they  could  still  catch  in  broken  syllables  the 
verses  of  the  Psalms  she  had  loved  to  mur- 
mur ;  until  to  "  the  habitation "  of  Him  she 
loved,  to  the  Father's  House,  her  sjjirit  passed 
away,  at  the  moment  of  the  setting  of  the 
sun. 

No  wailing  or  bitter,  lamentation  was  suf- 
fered to  break  the  sacred  silence  around  her 
bier. 

The  poor  and  the  bereaved  called  her  their 
nurse  and  their  mother.  Her  convents  and 
monasteries  on  all  sides  poured  forth  their 
companies  of  monks  and  nuns ;  and  from  the 
caves  in  the  mountain  sides,  hermit  after  her- 
mit made  his  solitary  way  to  swell  the  great 
choir  which  chanted  around  her  bier,  in  Greek 
and  Latin  and  Hebrew  and  Syriac. 

But  to  Eustochiuni,  for  the  time,  anguish  at 
her  loss  overpowered  every  other  feeling. 

She  would  not  leave  the  bier,  kissing  the 
closed  eyelids,  pressing  her  cheek  against  the 
cold  lips ;  and  at  last  when  the  bier  was  about 
to  be  lowered,  throwing  herself  passionately 
on  it,  clasping  it  with  her  arms,  and  denumd- 
ing  to  be  buried  beside  it. 

Jerome's  grief  at  the  breaking  of  that  long 
and  most  pure  and  tender  friendship,  went 
with  him  to  the  grave. 

It  was  long  before  he  could  resume  any  of 
his  work,  even  that  on  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

The  most  sacred  paths  were  precisely  those 
which  were  fullest  of  Paula.  Together  they 
had  for  twenty  years  studied  the  divine  words. 
She  and  Eustochium  only,  he  said,  could  in 
the  first  instance  have  decided  him  "to 
resume  the  plough,  to  trace  the  furrows,  and 
to  clear  away  the  tares  which  were  being 
incessantly  sown  around  the  Holy  Writings." 


"  Do  you,"  he  wrote  to  them,  "  competent 
judges  of  textual  controversy,  open  the  origi- 
nal Hebrew,  and  compare  it  with  my  transla- 
tion to  see  if  I  have  rashly  hazarded  a  single 
word." 

"  Paula  knew  the  Scriptures  by  heart,"  he 
wrote,  "  and  whilst  always  loving  the  histori- 
cal interpretation  and  the  natural  sense,  which 
are  the  foundation  of  their  truth,  she  sought 
with  passion  for  the  spiritual  sense,  as  fitter 
for  the  elevation  of  the  souL  Her  mind, 
difficult  to  content,  desired  to  fathom  the 
depihs  of  everything. 

"  When  I  had  to  acknowledge  my  igno- 
rance, she  did  not  so  easily  surrender. 

"  ITiis  Hebrew  language,  which  it  has  cost 
me  so  much  pains  to  learn  imperfectly,  she 
seemed  to  learn  as  a  pastime,  and  acquired 
thoroughly,  pronouncing  it  even  without  a 
shade  of  die  Latin  accent" 

Throug^i  Paula  and  Eustochium  and  the 
Convent  of  the  Aventine,  he  had  learned  to 
recognise  the  greatness  and  goodness  possible 
to  womanhood  in  all  times  and  nations. 
*•  Huldah  prophesied,"  he  said,  "  when  men 
were  silent;  Deborah  conquered  when  Barak 
trembled;  Judith  and  Esther  saved  the 
people  of  God.  And  among  the  Greeks, 
Plato  listened  to  Aspasia ;  Sappho  held  the 
lyre  beside  Aloeus  and  Pindar ;  and  with  the 
Romans,  beside  Cornelia,  and  the  wife  of 
Brutus,  even  the  inflexible  virtue  and  austerity 
of  the  noblest  Roman  men  grow  pale.  It  would 
take  volumes  to  relate  Uie  greatness  there 
has  been  in  women." 

And  now  that  stimulating,  steadying,  inspir- 
ing companionship  was  over. 

The  first  thing  that  roused  Jerome  from  his. 
hopeless  languor  of  grief,  was  the  entreaty  of 
Eustochium  that  he  would  write  something  in 
commemoration  of  her  mother,  before  the 
dear  details  of  her  life  and  death  had  grown 
faint  in  their  memories. 

He  tried  to  obey  her.  But  his  fingers  grew 
numb,  the  style  fell  from  his  hands,  grief 
seemed  to  take  away  his  breath. 

At  last  he  began  to  dictate,  and  in  the 
long  vigils  of  two  nights  he  finished  Paula's 
Memoir,  tracing  her  history  from  her  illus- 
trious ancestors,  through  her  youth,  her  mar- 
ried life,  and  her  widowhood,  narrating  their 
journeys  together  in  Palestine  and  Egypt. 

He  wrote  these  sacred  recollections  for  her 
child  : — "  At  thy  desire  I  have  dictated  thK 
book,  in  the  vigils  of  two  nights,  for  I  have 
never  been  able  to  write  it ;  ihe  point  of  my 
style  glided  from  me  on  the  wax,  and  life 
seemed  to  fEul." 

"  If  the  crown  of  sanguinary  JoSEAyr^ml^ 
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he  said,  "  was  woven  of  violets  and  roses, 
there  was  a  crown  of  fadeless  lilies  for  the 
confessi(Hi  of  the  heart,  calm  and  steadfast 
such  as  hers.  Oh,  Paula,*  he  ended,  "  fare- 
well Sustain,  by  thy  prayers,  the  failing 
old  age  of  him  who  venerates  and  loves  thee. 
Associated  on  hi^  with  Christ,  Ihy  Toi<% 
will  be  more  availing  diere,  than  even 
amongst  us  here  below." 

She  wa£  laid  in  her  rocky  tomb  in  tiie  hill- 
side, near  the  cave  where  once  had  been  the 
sacred  manger. 

Jerome  had  more  than  one  inscription 
engraven  on  her  tomb.  One  recorded  her  de- 
scent from  Scipio,  from  the  Gracchi,  and  from 
Agamemmon.  "  Thou  who  passest  by,"  an- 
other said,  "  dost  thou  see  this  little  grave 
hollowed  by  the  chisel  in  the  rock  ?  It  is 
the  transitory  soj6uming-place  of  Paula,  who 
dwells  in  the  heavenly,  kingdom.  Below  is 
the  cradle  of  the  Christ ;  a  little  further  the 
magi  offered  to  the  Incarnate  God  the  mystic 
gifts  of  faith.   Here  is  the  tomb  of  l^ula." 

"  Holy  and  blessed,  she  has  fallen  asleep 
on  the  seventh  of  the  Kalends  of  February, 
after  the  setting  of  the  sun.'* 

At  first  Jerome  feared  that  the  weight  of 
the  rule  of  the  monasteries,  which  she  and 
her  mother  had  borne  together,  might  be  too 
much  for  Eustochium  alone,  and  he  dreaded 
having  to  separate  from  her  also. 

But  before  long  the  brave  heart  revived, 
and  Eustochium  quietly  went  back  to  the 
work  her  mother  had  left  her,  the  double 
work  of  governing  the  convents  and  aiding 
Jerome. 

She  came  to  him,  gendy  asking  explana- 
tions of  the  Book  of  Ruth.  Where  her  mother 
had  dwelt,  and  Jerome,  she  would  dwell,  their 
people  should  be  her  people,  and  their  God 
her  God. 

Amidst  the  crash,  and  ruin,  and  unutter- 
able horror  of  those  times,  the  memory  of 
that  calm  departure,  and  that  sacred  love  of 
mother,  and  child,  and  friend,  seems  to  keep 
on  earth  one  gleam  of  the  calm  and  tender 
light  of  the  Father's  house  to  which  Paula 
went 

For  soon  indeed  came  on  Rome  the  ruin 
so  often  prophesied  by  good  men,  and  twice 
before  threatened  by  Alaric. 

For  three  days  and  three  nights  the  city 
was  given  up  to  pillage. 

The  Aventine  palaces  were  sacked.  No 
exemption  from  any  extremity  of  woe  has 
been  promised  the  servants  of  the  Crucified, 
and  tiie  devoted  band  of  good  women  which 
had  gathered  around  Marcella  had  to  endure 
the  worst. 


TTie  very  bareness  and  austerity,  which  con- 
trasted with  the  splendour  of  Marcella's 
marble  courts  and  gilded  halls,  was  to  the 
Gothic  soldiers  a  proof  of  hidden  treasure. 

The  works  of  mercy  which  had  made  them 
bare  were  unknown  to  the  invaders.  All 
Rome  could  have  borne  witness,  but  all  Rnne 
was  involved  in  the  same  ruin. 

Beaten  and  tortured  almost  to  death,  at 
last  Ihey  suffered  the  aged  lady  to  be  laid  in 
a  church,  which  had  been  turned  into  a  hos- 
pital, to  die. 

For  herself  she  said  it  mattered  little ;  she 
was  old  and  could  not  suffer  long.  But  the 
anguish  of  pleading  in  vain  for  those  around 
her,  whom  she  had  so  long  gathered  and 
protected,  as  under  motheriy  wmgs,  was  too 
much  for  her. 

One  maiden  of  the  Aventine  community 
remained  with  her,  ministoing  to  her  to  the 
last. 

In  a  few  days  that  sgpny  of  pain,  and : 
shame,  and  vain  pi^,  and  death  were  over :  ' 
she  had  reached  the  solution  of  all  tiie  mys- 
teries, and  the  noble  heart  was  satisfied 

Little  indeed  had  those  lost  who  had 
sacrificed  home,  and  wealth,  and  ease,  and 
luxury  to  God.  For  it  seemed  as  if  God 
himself  were  calling  the  universal  Church 
into  the  desert  ^  were  plunging  the  whole 
corrupt  and  enervated  Roman  world  into  the 
burning  and  barren  sands  of  poverty  and 
misery. 

The  noblest  Roman  matrons  and  maidens ; 
were  sold  into  slavery  in  Africa,  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, throughout  the  world  which  Rome 
had  rided  so  long. 

Melania,  alone  in  her  cell  in  Uie  convent  [ 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  beheld  the  Apoca- 
lypse interpreted  before  her  eyes. 

"  Babylon  is  fallen — is  fallen  !   In  the  cup  , 
whidi  she  hath  filled,  fill  to  her  double. 
She  saith  in  her  heart,  I  sit  a  queen,  and 
shall  see  no  sorrow,  therefore  shall  her  | 
plagues  come  in  one  day — death,  and  mourn- 
ing, and  famine.   What  city  is  like  this  great  ' 
city?  in  one  hour  she  is  made  desolate?  . 
For  strong  is  the  Lord  God  thatjudgeth 
her." 

"  Rej  oice  over  her,  thou  heaven,  and  ye  holy 
Apostles  and  Prophets,  for  God  hath  avei^ 
you  on  her." 

Not  the  Coliseum,  but  Rome  itself  \ 
whole  city,  became  an  arena  of  torture  and  j 
blood.  i 

But  was  it  thus  that  Telemachus  was 
avenged,  or  Agnes,  or  St.  Peter,  or  St. 
Paul  ? 

Nay,  not  thus,  I  think ;  but  rather  ^j^^  , 
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only  vengeance  that  can  be  sweet  in  heaven, 
the  destruction  of  the  evil  th^  died  to 

combat. 

Avenged  they  were,  indeed,  in  the  sack  of 
Rome,  as  far  as  it  was  the  paralysing  of  wicked 
hands  no  more  to  do  their  ivicfced  deeds  ;  in 
the  liberation  of  forty  thousand  GoAic  slaves ; 
in  tiie  dissolution  of  that  hideous  alliance  of 
luxury  and  craelty ;  avenged  far  more  by  the 
holy  lives  and  deaths  their  life  and  death  had 
made  possible  on  the  Aventine ;  and  by  the 
abolition  (rf  the  gladiatorial  games. 

The  vengeance  of  heaven,  like  the  joy  of 
heaven,  consists  in  the  redeeming  of  one 
sinner  that  repenteth. 

The  vengeance  of  the  Christ  is  in  His  mur- 
derets  being  forgiven. 

The  vengeance  of  God  is  the  binding  not  of 
hands  from  violence,  but  of  hearts  to  Himself. 

The  Divine  victories  are  not  for  overthrow, 
but  for  conquest. 

The  conquests  of  the  Cross  are  not  over 
the  sinner,  but  the  sin. 

The  death  of  Fabiola  amidst  the  love  and 
honour  of  the  diousands  she  had  succoured, 
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followed  to  her  sepulchre  by  the  homage 
of  all  Rome ;  the  death  of  Paula  in  peace, 
tenderly  cherished  by  a  daughter's  hands ; 
and  of  Jerome,  ministered  to  in  dying  by 
Paula's  grand-daughter;  the  death  of  Mar- 
cella,  bruised  and  modced  amidst  the  Gothic 
soldiers ;  of  Augustine  on  the  walls  of  his 
city,  soon  to  be  sacked  and  burned ;  of  Tele- 
machns,  crushed  amidst  the  stones — are  but 
incidents  of  a  moment  in  their  eternal  life. 

And  the  fall  and  rise  of  nations,  the  ruin 
of  what  we  deemed  immortal,  of  Rome  her- 
self, are,  as  Augustine  has  taught  us,  but 
incidents  of  a  moment  in  the  btulding  of  tiie 
City  of  God. 

The  destruction  passes,  the  construction 
goes  on. 

Only  let  us  be  clear  what  it  is  God  would 
have  conquered  in  us,  and  in  the  world,  and 
we  shall  see  that  while  the  Cross  remains  the 
weapon,  even  here,  and  much  more  tA^re, 
where  the  "  reward  of  virtue  "  (as  Augustine 
said)  "  shall  be  Himself  who  gave  the  virtue," 
the  divine  watchword  remains  for  ever,  "  Con- 
quering and  to  conqner." 

Elf  IX 


THE  CHRIST  OF  GOD. 

/~\H,  wbftt  didst  thou  desire  to  see  P 

What  was  the  Christ  of  God  to  be  ? 
Sone  Angel  fignre,  bright  and  fair, 
A  halo  round  his  golden  hair  t 


Was  it  a  Tcnerable  sage 
Hoary  with  wisdom  and  with  age  ? 
Or  young  ApoUo>  great  in  song, 
Flaating  bis  gloriou  foot  on  wrong  ? 


An  Infant  poor  and  weak  He  came, 
fitter  to  nnrse  the  sacred  flame. 
And  make  the  poor  and  lowly  blest, 
Tban  poet's  lyre,  or  beioS  crest. 


The  Lord  who  feeds  His  Chnrrii  irith  bread. 
Is  by  a  Virgin's  bosom  fed ; 
Can  faith  the  wondrous  sight  behold, 
AAd  not  come  forth  as  predons  gold  > 


Z/Ktk,  d^^ng  ^es  upon  this  sight 
Whidi  brightens  at  the  gathering  nfglit ; 
Take,  dying  hands  the  harp,  and  sbg 
A  psalm  o'er  Death's  defeated  atfaig  I 
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RELIGIOUS  LIFE  IN  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

IV. — THl  TLEUISH  CURATK. 


THE  **  Great  Layman/'  of  whom  some 
acconnt  was  given  in  the  November 
number  (^this  magazine,  did  not  confine  his 
labours  to  Germany,  but  wandered  far  and 
wide  throughout  Europe.  He  visited  Italy, 
Bohemia,  and  France,  making  disciples  in 
all  these  countries ;  but  it  was  in  the  Low 
CouDtries  that  his  followers  were  more  nume- 
rous than  anywhere  else  save  Southern  Ger- 
many, and  that  hLs  opinions  most  thoroughly 
influenced  the  religious  life  of  the  people. 
It  is  singularly  characteristic  of  the  prudent, 
practical  Flemish  character  that  in  the  Low 
Countries,  more  than  anywhere  else,  the  pecu- 
liar teaching  and  opinions  of  Nicolas  found 
expresaon  in  the  evety-day  life  of  tiie  people, 
and  tended  less  than  elsewhere  to  separate  the 
"  Friends  of  God  **  from  ordinary  church  life. 
Apart  from  a  strain  of  mystical  theology, 
founded  more  especially  on  the  sennons  of 
Eckhart,  the  Flemish  followers  of  Nicolas 
were  distinguished  from  their  neighbours  only 
by  a  more  devout  walk  and  conversation, 
and  a  more  resolute  endeavour  to  carry  their 
religion  into  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life. 

The  sober  matter-of-fact  character  of  the 
religious  life  of  the  Flemish  disciples  of 
Nicolas  was  very  muc&  due  to  the  silent 
influence  of  one  man,  who  early  began  to 
impress  his  own  character  upon  those  who 
came  in  contact  with  him,  and  at  last  be- 
came a  recognised  religious  leader  in  the 
Netherlands.  This  man,  Jan  van  Ruusbroec, 
as  the  old  books  give  his  name,  John  of 
Ruysbroeck  according  to  modem  readings, 
never  occupied  any  great  ecclesiastical  office 
like  Eckhart ;  he  was  no  mysterious  wanderer 
like  Nicolas,  now  appearing  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  disappearing  during  long  in- 
tervals ;  he  was  never  forced  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time  to  fill  a  conspicuous  place 
as  Tauler  was  j  he  was  not  a  learned  man, 
nor  an  eloquent  man  ;  he  had  none  of  those 
gifts  which  make  men  conspicuous  and  mark 
them  out  as  leaders  of  mankind.  Gradually, 
silently,  and  imperceptibly,  he  became,  al- 
most without  knowing  ij  himself,  or  without 
other  people  knowing  it  much,  the  trusted 
religious  friend  and  adviser  of  multitudes  of 
men  and  women  who  in  those  days  were 
seeking  to  live  higher  Christian  lives  than 
they  had  hitherto  done.  The  silent  testi- 
mony of  a  singutarly  self-denying  and  devout 
life,  the  quiet  searching  influence  of  deep 


spiritual  feding,  and  the  impalpable  powei 
en  a  wonderfully  delicate  tact  in  his  dodings 
with  other  people,  made  this  poor  Aussels 
curate  the  great  religious  leada  of  his  day  in 
the  Low  Countries. 

John  of  Ruusbroec  was  bom  in  1293 
in  the  village  of  the  name  near  Brussels 
— one  of  those  quiet,  tidy  little  Flemish 
villages  with  which  that  part  of  the  country 
is  everywhere  dotted.    His  parents  were 
peasants,  and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things 
little  Jan  would  have  followed  the  plough 
and  harrow,  and  toiled  in  the  fields  during 
the  long  day,  earning  his  hard-won  tuead  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow,  ^t  he  was  a  stiange, 
solemn  child,  who  perplexed  his  paroits 
and   the   village    priest   with  questions 
about  deep  things  which  it  puzzled  them  to 
answer ;  he  had  strange  longings  and  yeam- 
tng  after  heaven,  and  God,  and  Christ,  and 
the  saints,  and  wondered  how  he,  the  small 
mite  that  he  must  have  been  then,  could 
be  like  them,  and  see  them,  and  speak  to 
them,  and  know  them.    In  those  days  alt 
these  things  pointed  one  way,  the  boy  was 
destined  by  Heaven  for  a  religious  life.  That 
must  have  tieen  the  priest's  view  when  the 
mother  confided  to  him  with  a  troubled  pride 
the  strange  behaviour  of  her  little  son.  The  ; 
father  would  doubtless  object,  and  think  it 
better  for  his  boy  to  earn  an  honest  Uving  , 
by  working  as  his  forefathers  had  done  in  the 
fields  for  their  bread,  instead  of  donning  a 
monk's  robe,  and  living  idly  on  the  bread  of 
poor  folks  like  himself;  for  in  spite  of  their  | 
devotion  to  the  Church,   such  reflections  1 
were  ever  coming  into  the  minds  of  sturdy  | 
Flemish  peasants  when  the  monks  came 
round  for  their  alms,  and  the  house-mother 
for  the  love  of  God  gave  them  part  of  the 
little  store,  scanty  enough  to  feed  the  many 
mouths  which  clustered  round  the  hearth  for 
the  evening  meal ;  but  in  the  end  he  gave  in, 
thinking  that  it  was  one  lad  provided  for  at  all 
events.  And  the  poor  mother,  she  too  would 
submit  to  the  inevitable,  and  doubtless  chide 
herself  Tor  being  sorry  that  her  boy,  all  the 
dearer  to  her  because  of  his  quiet,  queer 
ways,  was  to  be  taken  from  her,  and  would 
console  herself  as  she  best  could  by  thinking 
how  he  would  get  on,  and  what  a  holy  man, 
and  what  a  famous  man  he  would  become. 
Boys  have  to  be  sent  out  into  the  world  at 
some  time  or  other,  and  ^|^|^^^rs  have  to 
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surround  the  event  with  little  romances  of 
their  own  to  di^uise  from  themselves  the 
pain  that  they  feel. 

Doubtless  the  parents  saw  the  coarse  which 
lay  before  their  son  long  ere  he  was  consdous 
of  it ;  but  it  soon  dawned  upon  him  too.  He 
must  have  seen  the  strangely  clad  men  who 
came  so  oflen  to  the  cottage  door,  and  heard 
that  they  were  holy  men,  men  who  knew  more 
of  God  and  the  saints  than  other  men  did,  men 
to  whom  the  poorfolk  gave  cheese  andeggsand 
otlier  homely  presents,  that  they  might  pray 
for  them.  It  may  be,  too,  that  on  a  market- 
day  he  had  trudged  along  by  his  mother's 
side  into  Brussels,  proud  and  happy  in  his 
first  glimpse  at  the  great  world,  and  had  gone 
with  her  to  the  Convent  gate,  and  had  curi- 
ously peeped  inside  while  the  good  peasant- 
woman  ba^ined  with  the  servants  of  the 
nionasteiy  for  her  butter  and  eggs  and 
cheese ;  and  that  on  the  way  home  he  had 
been  told  about  the  house  of  God,  and  how 
lioly  men  lived  there,  and  prayed,  and  read 
books ;  and  if  the  honest  Flemish  mother 
had  her  own  doubts  about  the  lives  of  some 
of  these  holy  men— for  the  Flemish  monks 
had  not  a  very  high  reputation  for  sanctity 
then — she  would  keep  them  to  herself,  and 
not  profane  the  child's  heart  by  speaking  to 
him  about  them. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  the  child's  thoughts 
began  to  take  shape,  and  his  longings  to  be  good 
and  holy,  and  know  about  God  and  Jesus,  and 
Our  Lady  and  the  saints,  became  at  last  a  fixed 
desire  to  wear  the  monk's  robe,  and  live  in  the 
convent  he  had  seen  at  Brussels.  So  the  vil- 
lage priest  was  spoken  to,  and  he  spoke  to  the 
Superior  of  the  Augustinian  monies  in  Brussels, 
and  the  end  of  it  was  that  one  morning  the 
tearful  mother  took  the  child  in  her  handand 
walked  into  the  town,  thinking  many  a  sad 
thought,  poor  woman,  but  keeping  up  a  brave 
appearance,  and  answering  cheertully  the 
hopeful  prattle  of  her  boy,  and  going  to  the 
convent  gate  handed  him  over  to  the  good 
monks,  and  saw  the  big  gates  shut  between 
her  and  her  httle  son,  and  then  walked  sadly 
back  again.  Poor  mother !  the  boy  was  only 
eleven  years  old,  and  who  would  tend  him 
and  soothe  him  and  be  motherly  to  him  ?  He 
was  now,  doubtless,  the  child  of  the  Holy 
Mother  Church*  and  Our  Lady  and  Saint 
Ursula  would  take  him  under  their  special 
protection ;  but  would  they  tuck  him  into 
his  little  cot  at  night,  and  keep  him  ^urm  in 
the  cold  winter  nights,  and  do  the  number- 
less little  motherly  things  for  him  which  she 
thought  about  as  she  trudged  wearily  back 
again,  to  be  comlorted  in  this  great  sorrow 


by  her  every^Jay  work,  and  the  smaller  vexa- 
tions of  life. 

The  first  three  years  of  the  young  novice's 
life  were  spent  m  the  usual  manner;  he 
learned  to  read  and  write,  he  was  a  chbrister 
— and  we  can  fency  how  ^e  enthusiastic  feel- 
ings of  the  child  found  vent  in  singing  the 
grand  old  chants  of  the  Mediaeval  Church — 
and  when  not  employed  in  school  or  chapel 
he  waited  upon  the  good  fathers,  glad  to  do 
them  what  service  he  could.  Soon,  however, 
the  boy  attracted  the  attention  of  his  supe- 
riors ;  he  was  a  grave,  intelligent  child,  who 
thought  much  and  questioned  much,  and  no 
doubt  perplexed  and  provoked  many  of  the 
indolent  brothers  of  the  convent  by  his  grave 
potinacity ;  and  after  due  consultation,  as  was 
the  custom  on  such  occasions,  he  was  selected 
from  among  the  novices  to  be  trained  to 
theology.  One  can  fancy  the  Gutter  in  the 
young  heart,  when  he,  one  of  the  youngest 
ot  the  inmates  of  the  convent,  was  selected 
in  such  an  honourable  way,  and  the  deeper, 
graver  pleasure  when  he  thought  that  now 
his  dreams  and  his  hopes  and  his  longings 
were  all  to  come  true.  He  was  now  going  to 
be  allowed  to  open  and  read  those  great  books 
he  had  so  often  longed  to  become  familiar 
with,  as  he  reverently  dusted  them  in  the 
convent  library ;  and  he  was  to  sit  among  the 
graver  and  wiser  brothers,  and  to  be  taught 
all  that  they  knew— and  what  did  they  not 
know  ? — about  God  and  His  saints,  and  what 
He  did  for  poor  men,  and  what  He  would 
have  them  know  about  Him.  But,  poor 
boy,  he  was  doom«!  to  be  sadly  disappointed. 
He  did  not  take  to  book  twining,  and  he 
disappointed  his  teachers  and  himself  by  his 
backwardness,  and  dulness,  and  general  in- 
aptitude for  a  student  life.  When  a  child  in 
the  country  his  mind  had  been  full  of  beauti- 
ful thoughts ;  the  clouds,  and  the  wind,  and 
the  rain  had  spoken  to  him  in  their  myste- 
rious way ;  and  the  endless  plains,  and  the 
furrowed  fields,  and  the  birds  and  insects  had 
filled  him  with  strange  melancholy  musings ; 
and  the  tall  trees,  and  the  taller  church  spires, 
and  the  services  of  the  village  church,  had 
lifted  him,  he  tells  us  in  after  life,  almost  out 
of  this  world  altogether.  But  when  he  was 
set  down  at  a  desk  with  a  great  book  before 
him,  with  its  crabbed,  contracted  letters,  and 
its  long,  dull  disquisitions  upon  dry;  abstract 
things,  the  thoughts  fled  from  him,  and  he 
lelt  helpless  and  lonely.  He  was  not  at  home 
in  his  study,  and  could  never  feel  that  living 
companionship  in  books  which  marks  the  real 
student.  Occasionally,  when  he  read  the 
sermons  of  St.  Bernard,  especially  those  won- 
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derful  discourses  on  the  Psalms,  or  the  musing 
of  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  or  the  sermons  of  Eck- 
hart,  the  new  book  ia  theology  in  those  days, 
he  felt  that  he  understood  what  books  said  to 
him }  but  whenever,  encountged  by  this,  he 
returned  with  new  ardour  to  his  theological 
studies,  the  old  languor  and  inc&pacity 
came  over  lum,  and  he  felt  that  he  was 
a  hopeless  duUaxd,  and  that  learning  was  not 
for  him.  He  pmevered,  however,  in  his 
do^red,  Flemish  way,  but  never  made  very 
much  of  his  studies ;  his  learning,  in  s{Hte  of 
all  his  efforts,  did  not  stick  to  him  somehow ; 
and,  to  the  end  of  his  days,  he  could  never 
even  write  Latin  with  ease.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  he  was  very  glad  when  it  was  over, 
and  a  curacy  in  the  dmrch  of  St.  Gudule  was 
offered  to  bun  when  he  had  at  last  attained 
to  priest's  orders.  It  was  a  poor  curacy — 
good  enough,  the  superiors  ^e  ccnvent 
Uiought,  for  the  peasam's  son  who  had  dis- 
aj^inted  them  all  so  much  his  dulness 
and  incapacity — btit  Ruusbioec  was  free  again 
to  think  and  work  as  he  liked,  and  book 
leaming  no  IcHtger  dogged  him  every  day  of 
his  life. 

The  district  assigned  to  him  was  situated 
in  a  very  poor  part  of  Brussels,  and  the  young 
curate — ^he  was  only  twenty-four — had  his 
hands  full  of  woi^  but  this  was  work  that 
he  could  do  and  delighted  in ;  for  the  shy, 
reserved  young  man,  who  had  been  crashed 
1^  the  feeling  of  his  doll  backwardness  in  the 
convent  Ubioiy,  soon  developed  a  surprising 
ficulty  for  woric  when  he  had  to  do  not  with 
bocdcs,  bat  with  men  and  women,  beings 
wh(Hn  he  could  understand  and  sympathize 
with  and  help  in  numberiess  ways.  He  was 
soon  acquainted  with  all  his  parishioners,  and 
did  what  we  should  now  call  real  mission 
work  among  them,  setting  himself  to  better 
their  condition  while  lookmg  after  their  spiri- 
tual interests.  The  young  curate  became 
quite  famous  in  his  little  parish,  and  deve- 
loped unexpected  talents.  He  was  a  popular 
preacher,  he  preached  sh(»1,  stirring  sermons 
in  the  old  Flmish  tongue,  and  proved  himself 
to  be  a  ready  speaker.  Quiet  and  unassum- 
ing, he  wcm  tiie  hearts  ^  his  parishioners, 
and  yet  was  not  a  man  to  be  imposed  upon. 
He  had  a  keen  eye  and  a  shrewd  head,  as  well 
as  a  kind  heart,  and  his  parishioners  found  it 
out  ere  long.  Men,  as  well  as  women  and 
children,  knew  that  they  had  in  their  midst 
one  in  whom  they  could  trust  to  help  them 
in  all  sorts  of  trouble,  by  kindly  sympathy  and 
sensible,  practical  advice.  He  was  the  means, 
too,  of  bringing  about  an  intercourse  between 
the  richer  and  poorer  classes  in  the  town  of 


Brussels.  Men  heard  of  his  zealous  work  at 
SL  Gudule's,  and  he  got  money  from  wealthy 
citizens  to  help  him ;  and,  viten  tiius  brought 
into  ccmtact  with  the  gendemen  and  ladies  of 
the  city,  th^  found,  as  his  poor  pans}u(Hiers 
had  done,  ^t  th^  had  a  man  to  deal  with. 
With  infinite  tact — tact  of  whidi  he  himsdf 
seems  to  have  been  quite  unconsctous— ^ 
drew  Uwm  on  to  spekk  to  him  about  their 
si»ritual  wdfiire,  and  came  to  be  a  sort  of 
spiritual  guide  and  confidant  td  great  num- 
bers of  people.  As  he  went  in  and  <^  among 
his  people,  however,  he  could  not  help  feeling 
that  thoe  was  some  secret  influence  at  work, 
especially  among  the  artisans  in  his  pori^, 
which  prevented  his  having  their  foil  sym- 
pathy and  confidence ;  and  he  was  not  long 
in  firkding  out  what  this  influence  was.  The 
time  was  a  time  of  misrule  and  oppression, 
and  the  smouldering  fire  of  discontent  was 
ready  to  burst  forth  in  a  blase  at  any  time. 
All  throughout  the  cities  of  the  Rhineknd 
and  the  Low  Countries  there  were  secret 
societies  of  men  and  women  who  tu{^t  and 
professed  communist  princij^s,  and  (fid  all 
that  lay  in  Aetr  power  to  propagate  tbeir 
opinions ;  and  it  was  this  communist  feeling 
which  lay  between  Ruusbroec  and  some  of 
his  people.  The  curate  was  a  peasant's  son, 
and  could  sympathize  with  the  poor  and  the 
opi»'essed,  and  he  was  too  shrewd  a  man  not 
to  know  that  where  dtere  is  smoke  then  is 
fire;  he  knew  that  the  power  and  infloenoe 
of  those  secret  communist  societies  really  d^ 
pended  ixpoa.  the  fiurt  that  there  was  oi^RS- 
sion  and  wanton  exercise  of  power  somei^ere, 
putting  die  social  ^sfeem  out  of  jmnt;  but  be 
knew,  too,  none  better,  that  tiie  unmoial 
communism  of  the  "  Brediren  and  Sisters  oi 
the  Free  Spirit"  was  not  a  true  gospel  to  be 
preached  to  the  poor,  and  he  fdt  that  he  must 
light  this  communism  somehow,  and  destroy 
its  influence,  if  he  was  to  do  the  good  amaag 
his  people  he  wished  to  do.  The  oppor- 
tunity came  at  last.  When  these  brethren  of 
the  Free  Spirit  had  any  considerable  follow- 
ing of  sympathizers  in  a  town  or  country  dis- 
trict, they  were  accustomed  to  deliver  jHiblic 
lectures  to  the  people  explaining  and  enfonr- 
ing  their  doctrines ;  and  it  was  no  uncommoD 
thing  for  them  to  challenge  the  cler^  c£  the 
place  to  a  public  disputation.  This  could 
only  be  done  in  places  where  they  were  sure 
of  sufficient  public  support,  otherwise  tiieir 
boldness  would  have  brought  them  into 
danger.  Brussels  had  been  selected  by  them 
as  one  of  the  principal  fidds  of  their 
operations,  and  the  market-place  of  the  city  | 
had  several  times  been  tbe,;5ccne  of  pub^c  , 
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harangues  and  disputa^io&s.  The  principal 
speaker  on  the  communist  side  was  a  woman* 
whose  name  has  not  been  preserved,  but  who 
was  then  notorious  for  Iwr  eloquence  and 
quickness  of  retort,  and  for  her  power  of 
rough  and  ready  debate.  She  had  already 
met  in  public  and  beaten  several  ot  die  lead- 
ing theologians  of  the  city,  and  had  done  a 
great  deal  to  help  on  tiie  cause  of  com- 
munism in  that  town.  It  was  this  woman 
whom  the  curate  of  St.  Gudule's  resolved  to 
meet,  and,  if  possible,  overcome,  on  her  first 
return  to  Brussels. 

Scotchreaderswho  have  seen  GlasgowGreen 
on  a  Sunday  eveomg  in  summer,  wUl  have  no 
difficulty  in  imagining  the  various  crowds  in 
the  Brussels  market-place  and  the  animated 
harangues  going  on  there  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
days. In  the  Middle  Ages  the  market-place  on 
Sunday  served  instead  o£  the  daily  newspaper, 
the  political  pamphlet,  and  the  religious  tract. 
It  was  the  heart  of  the  social  and  intellectual 
life  of  the  townsfolk.  There  was  great  freedom 
of  discussion  allowed,  much  more  freedom 
than  we  might  expect  from  what  we  know  of 
the  government  of  the  times,  and  all  manner 
of  questions  were  discussed  in  every  variety  of 
way.  In  one  comer  might  be  seen  a  Fran- 
ciscan friar  denouncing  tiie  Pope  and  repu- 
diating his  spiritual  power — ^for  the  majority 
of  the  Franciscans  were  then  in  the  midst 
of  their  famous  revolt  against  the  Pope ;  in 
another  a  seller  of  relics  had  gathered  about 
him  a  laughing  crowd,  to  whom,  with  all 
manner  of  Jests  and  droll  stories,  he  recom- 
mended lus  wares;  tn  a  third  a  zealous  eccle- 
siastic, who  was  doubdess  in  secret  connec- 
tion with  the  "  Friends  of  God,"  was  preaching 
eloquently  to  the  people  who  thronged  to  hear 
him ;  somewhere  a  zealous  emissary  of  the 
Pope  might  be  seen  doing  all  in  his  power,  by 
counter-statement  and  harangue,  to  spoil  the 
effect  of  the  Franciscan's  address;  but  on 
this  day  the  greater  part  of  the  spectators 
would  be  collected  near  the  centre  of  the 
market-place,  where  the  quiet  young  curate 
of  St  Gudule's  was  going  to  encounter  Hie 
famous  communist  lecturer.  Many  of  his 
parishioners  would  be  there,  and  a  goodly 
sprinkling  of  ecclesiastics,  among  them  many 
Franciscans,  not  without  a  secret  sympathy, 
strange  to  say,  with  the  disciples  of  the  Free 
Spirit ;  there  were  not  lacking  men  who 
thought  him  rash,  and  predicted  failure,  and 
here  and  there  among  the  crowd,  looking 
half  ashamed  of  being  present,  might  be  seen 
the  half-disguised  figure  of  a  notable  eccle- 
siastical dignitary — for  this  matter  is  one  in 
which  the  higher  authorities  in  State  and 


Church  are  keenly  interested,  and  they  have 
no  great  hope  of  the  young  man's  success. 

Unfortunately,  we  know  noUung  of  the 
discussion,  nor  of  the  various  aiguntents  used, 
SOT  of  the  replies  which  the  ciuitte  o£  St 
Gudule's  made  to  &e  doquent  advocate 
commtmian,  but,  however  the  debate  wen^ 
we  know  that  the  young  and  untried  speaker 
had  the  best  oS  it  He  defeated  his  opponent, 
and  that  so  thoroughly,  that  she  did  not  again 
appear  in  Brussels ;  and  he  carried  his  audi- 
eiH:e  with  him,  and  effectually  broke  the  power 
of  communism  in  the  city. 

In  those  days  victory  in  «a  intellectual 
duel  <^  the  kind  was  a  great  matter,  as  all 
academical  success,  for  ezaraide,  was  won  in 
c<»nbats  like  this,  aod  the  victor  was  looked 
on  as  a  great  man.  We  may  well  imagine 
the  young  man  returning  home  in  the  flutter 
of  victory — of  a  victory  whidi  he  had  no 
thought  of  winning  when  he  entered  on  the 
contest  He  had  only  wished  to  destroy 
that  subde  power  which  stood  between  him 
and  so  many  of  its  people,  but  in  destroying 
it  he  had  made  for  himself  a  great  reputation, 
and  he  could  not  help  feeling  that  he  had 
done  so.  Then  came  flattering  invitations, 
ofTers  of  speedy  and  high  promotitMi,  which 
made  his  heart  throb  when  he  heard  them, 
and  caused  him  to  ponder  long  ere  he  could 
come  to  any  decision  upon  them.  But  bis 
mind  was  soon  made  up;  he  had  attacked 
communism  for  die  good  of  his  people,  and 
he  did  not  choose  to  separate  himself  fix>m 
them ;  beades,  he,  a  son  of  the  people,  could 
not  separate  himself  from  tiiem,  and  undo 
the  good  he  had  done,  as  he  was  sure  to  do 
if  he  himself  profited  in  worldly  position  by 
the  victory  he  had  won.  He  elected  to  stay 
where  he  was  among  his  poor  people,  and 
work  for  them  as  he  had  hitherto  done.  But 
for  all  this  he  could  npt  jwevent  himself  from 
occupying  a  different  position  ;  he  was  now 
a  man  of  mark,  wdl  known  and  respected, 
and  the  responsibilities  of  this  position  were 
thrust  upon  him  in  sudi  a  way  that  he  could 
not  reject  them.  He  daily  came  more  and 
more  into  contact  with  the  leading  men  in 
the  religious  circles  of  the  Low  Countries, 
and  his  wcmderfiil  tact  now  stood  him  in  good 
stead.  By  and  by  the  "Friends  of  God" 
got  about  him,  and  he  became  one  of  their 
number,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  promote 
that  higher  Christian  life  wiucb  was  the  aim 
of  their  association. 

While   health   and   strength  remained, 
Ruusbroec  continued  to  be  curate  of  St. 
Gudule's,  and  spent  his  years  of  m^^ood  and  ■ 
advancing  age  labouriB^jfl^ggi^liis^iQ^le 
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ioners.  His  life  was  a  very  uneventful  one, 
and  presents  no  points  of  interest  worthy  to 
be  recorded.  Day  succeeded  day  with  un- 
varying monotony,  and  the  one  day's  tasks 
were  exactly  like  those  of  tiie  other.  But  all 
the  while  the  curate's  influence  was  silently 
extending,  and  at  last  it  came  to  reach  far  and 
wide  diioughout  the  Netherlands.  Many 
people  came  to  Brussels  to  see  htm  and  talk 
with  him,  and  carry  away  with  them  his 
pregnant  sayings  and  practical  suggestions ; 
and  among  them  came  Tauler  once  from 
Strasburg  to  see  the  Brussels  curate's  method 
of  work,  and  how  he  kept  his  parish  in  order, 
and  doubtless  found  the  benefit  of  his  visit 
when  the  plague  came  to  Strasbuig,  and  he 
was  left  almost  single-handed  in  ^  great 


city.  His  visitois  were  drawn  from  all 
cl^es  and  ranks  in  society,  and  all  who 
came  to  him  somehow  or  other  felt  his 
power.  The  "  Friends  of  God,"  who  had 
got  about  him  and  made  him  one  of  them- 
selves, seem  to  have  been  much  more  in- 
fluenced by  him  than  to  have  had  inflnoice 
upon  him.  He  often  su^sted  to  them  bow 
they  could  best  carry  out  schemes  of  pro- 
longed devotional  exercises,  and  he  promised 
to  embody  his  suggestions  in  a  book  when- 
ever he  could  find  leisure  to  write  it  He 
had  soon  to  keep  up  a  vast  correspondence 
with  his  numerous  friends,  and  send  them  hf 
letter  that  spiritual  instruction  and  consola- 
tion t£ey  sought  from  him. 

THOUAS  H.  UNDSAY. 


{Tq  he  concluded  in  tuxt  Number.) 


THE  PRODIGAL  RECLAIMED. 

"  Tim  t^tli  tlie  High  and  Lofty  One  that  inhahiteth  ctcrnitj-,  whose  nAmc  ii  Holy ;  I  dwell  in  the  high  and  hoi]'  pluc 
with  him  alio  that  ia  of  «  coDtrito  aad  humbla  ipirit,  to  revive  the  qtirit  of  the  bumble,  and  to  revive  the  heart  of  the  coaniK 
eoe*." 

"  Fear  not,  for  I  am  with  thee,  I  have  called  thee  by  th^  name,  than  art  mine." 


r\  SINNER  to  thyBcir  revealed, 

In  want  and  sorrow  and  disgrace, 
Give  np  the  wasted  strife,  and  yield 
To  thy  glad  Father's  firm  embrace. 

Search  not  the  dreaiy  depths  of  sin- 
That  only  love  can  understand. 

But  let  His  mercy  triumph  in 
The  heart  whereon  He  lays  His  hand. 

Ah,  let  Him  to  the  utmost  bless 

A  child  who  never  more  would  roam  ; 

And  give  Him  Hi  thy  wretchedness 
For  joy  that  He  has  Ixoaght  thee  home. 

His  great  commandment  freely  done, 
The  cleansing  blood  for  ever  shed,* 

Nov  on  the  bosom  of  His  Son 
Lay  hombly  down  thy  weary  head. 

And  then  thon  wilt  not  grope  for  good 
By  meagre  flame  or  visitm  dim ; 


■  John  I.  tS. 


Ridi  in  His  shining  brotherhood. 
And  oi»upied  with  God  in  Him. 

Thy  wanderings  shall  not  slay  thee  there ; 

Thy  hard  accuser  will  depart ; 
For  all  the  witness  they  can  bear 

Shall  meet  His  answer  in  thy  heart. 

That  inmost  word,  so  keen  to  heal. 
The  brightness  of  thy  face  shall  be : 

*'  The  searching  pangs  ni>'  children  feel 
An  more  than  they  may  think  to  me. 

"  For  I  can  see  them  safe  and  whole ; — 
,  The  ruin  of  themselves  abo\'e ; 
And  suffering  throws  the  naked  soul 
Upon  its  heritage  of  lo\-e."  * 

Behold  the  light  is  with  thee  !  Fall 
Into  thy  Father's  glad  embrace. 

Take  His  white  robe.  His  feast,  His  all— 
And  worship  in  the  holy  place. 

A.  L.  w. 


»  Iiaiah  liUl.  S,  9. 


ANN  TAYLOR  AND  HER  FRIENDS.' 


THE  encouraging  relations  with  Messrs. 
Darton  and  Harvey,  the  publishers,  had 
led  to  some  slight  changes  in  the  daily  order 
at  home.  But  they  were  of  the  slightest, 
Mr.  Taylor  had  distinctly  said,  "  I  do  not 
want  my  girls  to  be  authors;"  and,  con- 
sequently, their  literary  labours  wae  to  be 

'       P««c  555- 


viewed  as  pastimes.  Very  gratefully  does 
Ann  Taylor  make  record  of  her  father's  small 
concessions  to  them  in  this  respect : — 

"  We  always  breakfasted  at  eight  o'clock, 
were  allowed  an  hour's  interval  for  dinnff, 
half  an  hour  for  tea,  and  closed  the  daily 
routine  in  '  that  dear  old  workroom '  (as  mOTe 
than  one  of  our  firiends  called  it)  at  eighN^ 
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the  evening.  It  was  chiefly,  therefore,  or, 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  only  by 
rising  early  and  supping  as  late  as  half-past 
nine  that  we  could  effect  anything  [in  the  way 
of  writing].  But  I  must  confess  to  having 
had  pencil  and  paper  generally  so  near  at 
hand,  that  a  flying  thought  could  be  caught 
by  a  feather,  even  when  engraving  or  biting 
was  going  on ;  or,  in  cases  of  extremity, 
when  it  was  ieaied  that  all  would  escape 
me  before  eight  o'clock  came,  I  have  made 
a  sudden  exit,  and,  in  honest  haste  and 


unintelligible  scribble,  pinioned  the  iancy  or 
the  lines  to  the  first  slip  of  waste  paper  I 
could  find,  there  to  abide  till  happy  even- 
ing. ....  It  had  always  previously  been 
the  custom  to  sup  at  nine,  but  when  writing 
became  unexpectedly  a  business  as  well  as 
a  pleasure,  we  petitioned  for  an  additional 
haU*  hour ;  and  considering  the  perfect  regu- 
larity of  my  father's  habits,  I  feel  that  we 
owed  mudi  to  his  good  nature  in  granting  it. 
Nor  should  I,perhap5,  refrain  from  mentioning 
that  of  this  |Becious  hour  and  a  half  part  was 


occupied  by  a  short  devotional  retirement, 
which,  won  by  the  example  of  our  parent, 
we  rarely  omitted.** 

Isaac  Taylor  had  already  in  his  thirteenth 
year  made  his  first  appearance  in  print,  and 
we  have  note  of  a  very  peculiar  haint  for  one 
so  young.  "His  health  b^n  to  fail,  and  he 
would  frequently  stand  during  the  greater 
part  of  a  winter's  evening  leaning  his  head 
against  the  mantelpiece  in  the  parlour,  where 
only  my  rtother  was  at  work.  We  did  not 
understand  the  meaning  of  it;  but  many 

IV.  N.S. 


years  afterwards,  when  his  literary  career  had 
fully  developed  itself,  I  ventured  to  ask  him, 
'  Do  you  remember  ^t  habit,  and  what  was 
the  reason  of  it?'  'Yes,  Ann,'  he  replied. 
'  I  was,  in  fiict,  meditating  on  the  evils  of 
society,  and  wondering  whether  /  could  do 
anything  to  mitigate  them.'  Cogitations  not 
shared  by  many  of  a  similar  age ;  but  in  his 
case  a  pledge  nobly  redeemed  in  the  works 
'  Enthusiasm'  '  Fanaticism,*  '  Spiritual  Des- 
potism,' and  *  Ancient  Christiani^,'  which 
occupied  his  riper  ye^^,^^^    ^POg^  - 
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Their  growing  reputation  as  engravers 
brought  them  various  "  jobs  "  from  London ; 
and  the  two  sisters  had  received  such  en- 
couragement in  their  hterary  labours,  that  a 
second  vohime  of  Hymns  for  In&nt  Minds  " 
was  began.   Ann  Tajior  says : — 

"It  has  often  sniprised  me  how  successful  were 
these  eaiiier  efforts,  bnt  we  had  the  adnntageof  beine 
ahnoBt  Cnt  ia  the  fidd.  Dr.  Aikin,  Mrs.  Baibaubl, 
and  othen^  had  written  weU  for  chUdren,  but  mostly 
in  prose;  since  the  days  of  Dr,  Watts  there  had 
scarcely  been,  I  will  not  say  a  poet,  hut's  rhymester, 
on  the  groand,  and  therefore  the  road  was  open  to  a 
humble  pmmlari^.  It  has  lone  been  a  legend  in  our 
family,  utd  I  have  lately  had  it  confirmed  as  true, 
that  one  of  our  great  gnndmothers  was,  when  a  cbQd, 
taken  on  the  knee  of  T>r.  Watts,  and  presented  with 
a  copy  of  his  'Divine  Songs  for  Children'  ...... 

"At  first  no  suspicion  of  the  extent  to  which  we 
might  become  nsefol  entered  our  minds.  We  kept 
the  little  cme  for  whxan  we  were  wiitmg  so  &r  in  view 
as  to  write  honestly  for  its  benefit,  bat  it  was  an 
object  that  had  to  grow  with  the  conscionsness  that 
the  benefit  was  felt  aad  widening.  I  have  heard  Jane 
say,  when  sitting  down  to  our  new  evening's  business, 
*  I  try  to  conjure  some  child  into  my  presence,  address 
her  suitably,  as  well  as  I  am  able,  and  when  I  begin 
to  flag  lay  to  her.  There,  love,  now  joa  may  go.°" 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  though  we  are 
told  that  when  the  Taylor  family  *' entered 
Colchester,  no  young  person  of  good  edu- 
cation, position,  and  intelh'gence  was  asso- 
ciated in  the  membership  of  any  Non< 
conformist  church  in  the  town ; "  yet 
very  soon  the  sisters  h^  found  friends — 
attached  friends — in  >  the  best  circles ;  the 
Hills  and  others  under  this  relationship  no 
doubt  revising  some  of  their  former  im- 
pressions ;  so  that,  whilst  the  Taylors  were 
doing  something  to  widen  the  sympathies  of 
the  young,  common  offices  of  neighbourhood 
and  friendship  were  not  forgotten  for  those 
beside  them  of  riper  years.  During  a  ^t 
paid  to  them  by  Mr.  Josiah  Conder,  book- 
seller, of  London,  the  idea  of  a  volume  to  be 
called  "  The  Associate  Minstrels  "  occurred, 
for  which  Isaac  Taylor  was  to  design  a  title- 
page.  This  work  was  duly  executed  and 
published,  and  speedily  passed  into  a  second 
edition.  About  the  same  time  the  first 
volume  of  "  Hyinns  for  Infant  Minds  "  passed 
into  a  third  edition,  the  authOTs  having  un- 
fortunately lost  any  profit  on  the  second 
edition  through  the  f:nlure  of  the  publisher, 
"  an  old  friend,  who  was,  no  doubt,  as  sorry 
for  us  as  we  were  for  him.  AU  our  little 
savings  were  now  floated  off  to  meet  ex- 
penses, and  we  had  to  make  a  fresh  start 
Vahiable  as  money  had  always  been  to  us, 
and  still  was,  we  yet  could  not  feel  the  loss, 
as  it  was  supposed  among  our  friends  that 
i  we  must — ^almost  ought  to  have  done.  The 


pleasure  of  writing,  and  the  credit  we  were 
gaining  by  it,  so  overbalanced  the  simple 
money  misfortuse  that  we  bore  it  with 
admired  equanimity." 

We  should  not  forget  to  say  that  while 
they  were  busy  upon  the  "  A^date  Min- 
strds,"  doctrinal  differences,  owing  to  a 
leaven  of  antinomianism  at  work,  had  arisen 
in  the  ctmgregatioo,  which  led  their  father  to 
resign  his  charge.  By-and<by  he  received  a 
call  to  become  pastor  c£  the  congr^tion  at 
Ongar,  the  name  which  has  become  jdcotified 
with  the  family,  notwithstanding  that  some 
members  of  it  were  to  remain  there  but  a 
very  short  time.  Ann  gives  this  striking 
anecdote : — 

"In  the  summer  of  1810,  Jane,  when  vintiiig 
London,  had  enjoyed  a  picnic  ezcorsion  in  Epfsng 
Forest,  and  observed  on  a  sign-post  at  one  or  the 
turnings,  '  To  Ongar.'  It  was  the  first  time  she  had 
seen  the  name.  She  had  presently  occasion  to  reed- 
lect  it,  bnt  little  could  she  imagine  how  deeply  it  was 
involved  with  her  future  history  [  On  a  Sabbath  in 
1811  my  father,  not  yet  having  any  settled  charge, 
preat^ed  for  a  brother  minister  at  Brentwood,  and  on 
the  followii^  day  walked  the  seven  miles  theooe  to 
Ongar.  On  coming  to  an  an^  in  the  road  from 
which  the  pretty  little  town  is  visible  within  the  dis- 
tance of  a  field  or  two,  he  rested  against  a  gate  to 
look  at  it,  and  said  to  himself,  '  Well,  I  could  be 
content  to  live  and  die  in  that  spot.'  And  so  it  was 
to  be;  he  lived  and  died  there,  spending  mm  than 
eighteen  years  as  the  assiduous  and  beloved  pastor  of 
its  little  church.  On  Ote  14th  of  July  that  year  lie 
received  a  call  to  the  pastorate." 

So,  with  many  regrets,  the  family  left 
"dear  Colchester"  and  took  possession  of 
the  Castle  House  at  Ongar — a  quaint  Eliza- 
bethan structure,  finely  se^  with  a  la^ 
garden  behind  it  "  From  every  window  in 
front,"  Ann  tells  one  of  her  correspondents, 
"  we  command  a  rich  and  beautiful  valley, 
and  behind  see  the  town  just  peeping  tiuough 
a  line  of  elms  on  a  terrace  beside  an  outer 
moat  Immediately  adjacent  is  a  fam^nrd, 
and  we  have  not  only  the  usual  livestock  of 
such  a  scene,  but  a  fine  pair  of  swans,  three 
cygnets,  moor  fowl,  and  solan  geese  upon 
the  moat,  rabbits  running  wild  upon  the 
mount ;  a  rookery,  wood  doves,  and,  we  aie 
told,  ni^tit^des  in  tiie  castle  trees." 

After  a  visit  to  X^ndon,  the  sisters  returned 
to  their  wonted  ways ;  the  new  workroom  was 
attractive,  and  in  Ae  retirement  of  their  own 
rooms,\their  literary  pursuits  were  carried  on 
as  of  old.  In  addition  to  the  verse-matta-, 
Ann  now  began  a  series  of  articles  fcr  the 
JEdeOic  HaneWt  among  the  first  of  which  was 
a  review  of  Miss  Ed^eworth's  tales. 

The  first  season  at  Ongar  was  one  ol 
delight;  but  the  quiet  flow  of  the  lifetocre 
was  soon  to  be  interrupted.  Isaac  T^Wft 
Digiti 
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Avho  had  been  successfully  following  an 
artistic  career  in  London,  fell  ill,  partly  per- 
haps owing  to  over-application.  A  change 
to  a  mild  climate  was  recommended,  and 
what  more  natural,  as  "Jane  and  I  could 
carry  our  pens  with  us  as  easily  as  he  his 
pencil,"  than  that  the  sisters  should  accom- 
pany him  to  Ilfracombe.  This  they  accord- 
ingly did ;  and  there  some  six  months  were 
pleasantly  spent  amongst  old  6iends  or  in 
making  new  ones.  And  vei^  attractive  is  the 
picture  we  have  here  of  this  united  and  in- 
dustrious trio.  Isaac  persevered  in  his  work, 
devoting  himself  to  miniature  painting  and 
his  designs  for  Boydell's  Bible. 

"  The  strikiiig  originality  of  tliese  drew  the  admi- 
ration of  Ha^don,  and  of  late  years  have  been  referred 
to  by  Gilcbnst  and  Rossetti  as  resembling  those  of 
Blake  in  conceptive  power.  Bat  his  venatile  genini 
WIS  not  confined  to  art  An  invention  for  engraving 
by  mechanism  was  shaping  itself  in  his  mind,  and  was 
here  subjected  to  tentative  experiments ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  his  thoughts  were  pursuing  the  problems 
of  early  Church  History,  to  which  the  accidental  pur- 
chase of  a  Latin  Fatow  had  given  the  impulse.  It 
was  a  ■ingiilar  illiisttation  of  this  versatility  also  that 
he  should  have  been  offered  the  appointment  of 
draughtsman  to  Mr.  Gait's  expedition  to  Al^ssinia, 
and  solicited  to  become  the  pwtor  of  the  MuD  Dis- 
senting church  at  n&acombe. ' 

Whilst  Ann  Taylor,  at  Ilfracombe,  was 
seeking  to  cheer  her  brother,  and  inditing  her 
article  on  Mrs.  Hannah  More's  "Christian 
Morals,"  a  visitor  of  a  somewhat,  exceptional 
kind  appeared  at  Ongar.  This  was  Mr.  Gil- 
bert, a  widower,  classical  tutor  at  Rotherham 
College,  who  from  having  read  Ann  Taylor's 
writings,  and  from  what  he  had  heard  of  her, 
"  took  the  singular  step,  without  having  seen 
her,  of  writing  to  her."  She  returned  "  a  brief 
and  distant  answer;"  but  Mr.  Gilbert  first 
visited  Ongar,  and  having  produced  a  favour- 
able im;^ession  on  the  parents,  proceeded 
with  their  consent  to  Ilfhicombe,  The  en- 
joyment of  Ilfracombe,  we  are  told,  was 
somewhat  marred  by  this  unexpected  turn  of 
affairs,  and  a  correspondence  to  which  she  had 
reluctantly  consented  she  felt  to  be  "  a  most 
embarrassing  part  of  the  business.**  But  the 
more  she  came  to  know  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  the 
uore  she  leam«l  to  respect  him ;  and  the 
result  was  that  they  were  married  in  Decem- 
ber, 1813,  and  she  removed  to  Rotherham, 
to  share  in  a  mode  of  tiie  in  some  ways  dif- 
ferent from  that  she  had  been  accustomed  to. 
The  qtiiet  order  and  unceasing  industry  of 
the  housefaoldr  its  unpretending  piety  and 
many  charities,  were  such  as  to  atone  to 
its  new  mistress  for  what  she  could  not  but 
have  sometimes  missed — the  old  work-room 
with  its  associations.   Had  it  not  been  for 


the  peculiarly  practical  bent  of  her  mind, 
Mr.  Gilbert  might  have  shared  the  regrets  of 
others  who  had  judged  the  woman  by  the 
author  as  he  had  done.  She  still  continued 
her  literary  work;  but,  we  are  told,  the 
special  duties  of  her  new  position  at  once 
began  to  absorb  her  attention. 

"  The  abundant  hospitality  accorded  to  her  and 
her  husband  on  all  tides,  incloding  stately  dinners, 
among  the  Iron  Magnates  in  a  style  to  which  the 
modest  circles  in  wmch  Aon  Taylor  had  previously 
visited  were  unaccustomed,  occupied  evening  after 
evening.  Her  husband  at  this  time,  iao,  held  a 
■pattonAs  at  Sheffield,  goin^  thither  generally  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  and  remaining  till  Monday  even- 
ing. At  first  she  often  accompanied  him ;  and  as 
spring  came  on  they  not  seldom  walked  together  on 
a  Sunday  morning,  and  before  breakfast,  the  six 
miles  between  the  towns,  by  what  were  then  {feasant 
fields  and  woods.  This  seems  to  have  been  at  her 
own  suggestion ;  and  however  delightful  in  the  peace 
and  fiesmiess  <^  the  hoar,  most  have  been  no  slight 
tax  upon  the  strength  of  both  husband  and  wife." 

Some  little  difficulty  was  felt  at  first  owing 
to  the  liveliness  of  character  of  Salome,  a 
young  niece  of  Mr.  Gilbert's ;  but  very  soon 
the  two  women  came  to  understand  each 
other,  and  did  much  afterwards  to  aid  each 
other.  It  became  evident  to  Mrs.  Gilbert 
before  lon^,  however,  that  ei^r  domestic 
affairs  or  hterature  must  sufier ;  and  this  is 
the  sensible  way  in  which  she  expresses  her- 
self on  that  point : — 

"  Mr.  GObert  is  very  desirous  that  '  Mrs.  GUbert ' 
should  be  as  well  known  as  'Miss  Taylor,'  but  he 
has  invested  me  with  other  characters,  and  he  does 
not  feel,  perhaps,  that  to  be  well  known  at  tiie  ex- 
pense of  these  wonld  be  disgrace  rather  than  fame.  I 
nope,  by  prudence  and  activity,  to  be  able  in  time  to 
mute  the  different  occupations  and  characters,  so  as 
not  greatly  to  injure  any ;  but  if  one  must  simer,  it 
dioiud  certainly  be  the  hterary." 

In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  some  of  her 
ablest  essays  m  the  Eclectic  were  written  at 
this  time.  During  a  visit  paid  to  Ongar  the 
first  summer  after  her  marriage,  she  had  to  con- 
gratulate her  mother  on  the  success  of  her 
first  book,  "  Maternal  Solicitude,"  which 
speedily  ran  throygh  several  editions  —  a 
work  which  was  followed  by  others  which 
enjoyed  an  equal  success.  The  birth  of  a 
son  naturally  withdrew  Mrs.  Gilbert  from 
literary  work  for  a  time.  "  To  remonstrances 
about  the  idleness  of  her  pen,  she  replied, 
'  Never  mind,  the  dear  little  child  is  worth 
volumes  of  fame.* " 

Her  letters  hare  sometimes  a  touch  of  the 
ludicrous  too.  Mr.  James  Montgomery,  who 
had  become  an  intimate  friend,  was  of  the 
christening  party,  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  writes : — 

"After  most  had  taken  him,  I  went  and  reqnested 
that  he  would  consecrate  the  child 
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taking  him  in  his  anos ;  bnt  he  shnink  terrified  from 
the  touch  of  a  baby,  as  a  totally  ignorant  bachelor, 
and  Mr.  George  Bennett  ran  in  and  oat  with  the 
child,  poisuing  him  thn>ueh  the  whole  part^,  to  the 
great  amnsetneDt  of  as  all,  Montgomeiy  Kuapering 
rotmd  the  room  as  if  from  a  spectre.*' 

Notwithstanding  her  confession  that  her 
mind  was  never  now  "in  that  composed 
and  careful  state  which  I  have  always  found 

necessary  for  writing,"  several  articles  of  in- 
terest were  sent  to  the  Eclectic,  and  she  was 
liberal  of  advice  and  criticism  of  her  sister 
Jane's  "  Essays  in  Rhyme,"  which  were  now 
being  prepared  for  the  press.  But  serious 
cares  were  not  wanting.  The  combined  strain 
of  college  duties  and  pastorship  began  to  tell 
on  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  it  became  clear  that  they 
must  make  a  change  of  abode.  By-and-by 
he  received  a  call  to  Hull,  where  were  spent 
eight  "  happy  and  successful,  though  truly 
laborious,  years,"  six  children  being  added 
to  them  during  their  residence  there.  A  visit 
to  Ongar  was  looked  forward  to  and  greatly 
enjoyed ;  but  soon  the  circle  there  was  sadly 
broken  in  upon.  Martin  died  in  1821,  and 
a  malady  of  a  serious  character  declared 
itself  permanently  in  Jane,  who  had  also  had 
to  bear  up  against  disappointment.  She 
lingered  on  till  1824,  when  she  passed  away 
quietly.  Then  Mr.  Gilbert's  health  failed 
again,  and  it  was  recommended  that  he 
should  go  to  Nottingham  to  assist  Mr.  Cecil 
(his  niece  Salome's  husband)  in  the  raising 
of  a  congr^ation  in  a  large  new  chapel. 
Thither  accordingly  they  removed,  and  Mr. 
Gilbert  did  a  notable  work  amongst  those 
who  were  inclined  to  sceptical  opinions — a 
kind  of  labour  for  which  he  was  admirably 
fitted.  Here  they  had  to  bear  a  keen  sorrow 
in  the  death  of  one  of  their  boys — a  lad  of 
great  promise.  "  On  Tuesday  morning," 
she  writes  to  another  child,  *'  your  papa  and 
I  drest  his  coffin  with  snowdrops  and  ever- 
greens, and  at  half-past  two,  with  many 
kisses  and  tears,  we  all  took  our  last  leave  of 
him.  Dear,  dear  child !  His  memory  is 
like  a  sweet  heavenly  flower  to  us."  The 
anxiety  concerning  the  moral  and  religious 
welfare  of  her  children  was  so  intense  that  it 
almost  conmiunicated  a  morbid  feeling  to 
some  of  her  letters.  On  this  occasion  her 
brother  Isaac  wrote  the  following  wise  and 
comforting  words : — 

"  My  own  views,  my  dear  sister,  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  redemption  elTected  by  the  Saviour  of 
the  world  would  give  me  the  strongest  comfwt  in 
such  a  case  as  youis.  You  well  lioow  the  intention 
of  every  obscori^  that  is  thrown  around  nther  Pro- 
vidences or  Doctnnes-^o  force  us  to  an  uninquisitive 
repose  in  the  gmeral  assurances  of  the  Divine  Word. 


In  front  of  eveiyveUis  written,  'HnefiuQiinGad;* 
and  as  we  shall  have  need  to  keep  onr  eyes  on  that 
inscription  when  about  ourselves  to  pass  the  curtain 
that  hides  us  from  the  future  life,  so,  for  our  comM, 
we  most  continually  regard  it  when  those  dear  to  os 
pass  from  our  sight." 

As  she  herself  well  said,  "  It  is  not  my 
custcnn  to  btuy  living  pleasures  in  the  giave 
of  dead  ones."    So  we  find  her  bef(»e 
long  viating  Stanford  Rivers  and  Ongar,  her 
happiness  in  the  scene  that  sunoonded  her 
deepened  and  sobered  by  past  experience 
and  the  sense  of  new  and  happy  ties.   Isaac  1 
Taylor  had  some  short  time  before  this  taken 
his  young  wife  to  Stanford  Rivers,  to  whom  , 
Mrs.  Gilbert  was  drawn  with  more  than  1 
sisterly  love.    Already  the  "  Natural  His-  |' 
tory  of  Enthusiasm  "  had  been  anonymously  L 
published;  but  from  the  internal  evidence  of 
style,  which  was  strong,  "the  recluse  of  i, 
Stanford  Rivers  "  was  soon  pHed  with  direct 
questions  by  his  family,  who  had  not  been  I 
let  into  the  secret 

A  sensible,  kind,  and  fair-minded  woman,  \, 
Mrs.  Gilbert  had  hitherto  met  with  servants  1 
who  were  really  helpful ;  but  her  experience  ! 
in  Nottingham — a  manufacturing  town—  i 
shows  that  the  servant-girl  difficulty  was  even  ,. 
then  very  deeply  felt  by  her  as  by  others,  and  1 1 
shewritesof  it  with  a  touch  of  impatience.  Bui  j 
greater  sorrows  were  at  hand  to  absorb  lesser  | 
interests  like  these.  Her  father  died  in  1839,  \ 
and  her  mother  followed  him  in  five  short 
months;  and  thus  the  Ongar  house,  which 
had  become  so  identified  with  the  Taylor 
family,  was  broken  up.  She  busied  henelf 
more  and  more  in  the  cares  <^  her  fiimilf,  \ 
sometimes  honestly  confessing  to  passing  | 
doubts,  from  whidi  the  thought  of  her  dear  , 
father  at  once  relieved  her.  She  seemed  to  I 
have  lost  the  passion  for  writing  altc^ther,  :{ 
and  perhaps  it  was  a  conviction  that  she  I 
would  be  benefited  by  such  vicarious  in-  ' 
terests  that  led  her  brother  Isaac  earnestly  ]i 
to  urge  her  to  resume  literary  work.  j 

"  If  I  lud  leisure,"  he  says  in  one  letter,  "  I  should  1 

say  something  very  pointed  on  the  sot^ect  of  your  I 

pen,  and  try  to  cut  it  for  you  anew.    If  I  can  write,  | 

you  can  d  fortiori,  and  if  you  would,  when  (he  fit  j 

comes,  compose  a  •  Sunday  Evening,'  peiqtle  woold  ,' 

quite  forget  '  Saturday  Evening,'"  [An  able  book  I 
which  he  had  just  published.] 

In  writing  to  a  friend  on  this  topic,  she 
takes  occasion  to  reflect  on  habits  of  day-  1 
dreaming  in  youth,  of  which  we  should  have  I 
deemed  her  as  blameless  as  any  woman  well  jj 
could  be.  She  thus  winds  up  a  long  letter :—  I 

"  It  is  a  subject  of  frequent  regret  to  me  that  so  ^ 
many  circumstances  of  oor  yonthfiu  days  are  nlirely 
obliterated  from  my  memory  wfaidi  ItyffAhl  have  I 
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been  plea^g,  or  moomral,  or  salntaiy  occasionally 
to  te«ew;  wd  I  atblbate  thh  low  veiy  greatiy 
to  the  Iiabitf  early  formed  lod  deeply  rooted,  of 
imaeiiutive  musing  (vulgarly  called  caitle-boildiiig). 
If  Inad  twmty  Toices  I  woald  raise  them  all  to  warn 
my  children  and  young  friends  asaimt  the  pemidoos 
loxoiy.  It  indi^KMca  to  immetuate  da^,  shots  the 
eye  to  the  IMns  world,  icndon  taitdest  the  whole- 
some viands  of  domestic  h£t,  eats  oat  the  heart  and 
essence  of  prayer,  and  leant  a  dense  fog  to  oUitetate 
pages  and  Toiumes  of  utaftd  memoty  and  valoaUe 
acqniremeBt." 

Her  later  years,  at  all  events,  amply  atoned. 
Whether  in  London  with  her  husband,  or 
driving  in  their  gig  through  Devon,  or  amid 
the  quiet  of  home,  her  thoughts  were  con- 
stantly turning  to  great  social  and  moral 
reforms,  and  in  many  a  letter  she  tried  to 
stir  up  and  interest  her  friends.  As  an  evan- 
gelical, she  disproved  the  charge  that  the 
enei^es  of  evangelicals  are  apt  to  be  more 
absorbed  in  the  care  of  souls  than  of  bodies. 

"  Now  that  she  was  more  free  from  family  cares," 
we  are  told,  "  she  readily  entered  into  pnWiic  work. 
She  was  one  of  the  fonnden  of  a  Refuge  for  mifortn- 
nate  women,  and  gave  a  great  deal  of  ner  time  to  it 
when  established.  She  was  a  dUigent  collector  for  a 
town  Ftorident  Society.  She  bdonged  to  a  com- 
mittee for  the  management  of  a  Free  Library;  and 
her  diaiy  shows  her  invariable  attendance.  Later  she 
took  an  active  part  as  a  visitor  to  the  Blind  Asylnm  ; 
and  when  advanced  in  yean,  took  her  tun  with 
another  lady  in  leading  out  for  a  walk  the  long  string 
of  inmates,  oolding  the  hand  of  some  timid  one.  As 
to  more  definite  religious  work  she  for  manv  years 
snperintraded  a  dasa  for  young  women  on  Sunday 
afternoons,  and  conducted  a  cottage  service  for 
women," 

Her  later  writings  more  or  less  bore  the 
trace  of  this  praaically  philanthropic  bent. 
In  the  turmoil  of  the  Com  Bill  discussions  in 
1845-6  she  was  keenly  interested,  and  her 
poem  on  "  King  Potato  "  is  one  of  her  most 
vigorous  efforts.  But  home  matters  were 
always  first  attended  to.  A  friend  tells  us : — 

"Mrs.  Gilbert  was  hatntually  to  eariy  riser.  When 
I  knew  her  she  rose  at  six,  and  was  accustomed  to  do 
au  hoar's  needlework  before  the  rest  of  Uie  family 
we/e  out  of  bed.  She  was  indefatigable  with  her 
needle,  and  her  love  of  keeping  things  in  repair  most 
often  have  been  at  the  great  sacrifice  of  her  love  of 
reading.  Yet  I  luve  heard  Mr.  Gilbert  remark, 
'  Though  Ann  seldom  indulges  herself  in  looking  into 
a  book,  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  she  is  always  up  to 
everything  that  is  going  on  in  the  literary  world." 

When  appealed  to  by  a  Women's  Rights 
Society  for  support,  she  made  a  very  vigor- 
ous answer,  justifying  her  declinature ;  and  in 
die  course  of  the  letter  occurs  this  image : — 

"  Woman  though  I  am,  I  do  feel  a  lively  interest 
in  great  rights  and  wrongs,  and  rejoice  in  the  belief 
that  nltimately  wrong  will  have  the  worst  of  it.  We 
are  going  forward,  but  I  should  not  expect  much 
advanUge  from  takins  the  other  half  of  every  fireside 
into  the  quarrel.  My  left  hand  has  much  to  complain 
of— nevct  dther  wean  a  thimble  or  holds  a  pen! 


But  I  dont  find  myself  injored  this  partial  arrange- 
ment— one  has  the  worit,  the  other  the  needle;  so  I 
manage  between  them.** 

We  should  have  said  that  some  years 
before  a  church  had  been  built  for  Mr. 
Gilbert  in  Nottingham,  which,  unfortunately, 
remained  hampered  with  debt.  Mrs.  Gilbert 
now  undertook  a  journey  to  London,  where 
she  solicited  subscriptions  to  pay  it  off.  She 
had  many  firiends,  and  at  all  events  suoceeded 
in  hec  plan  of  forming  "  the  nest  egg." 

We  should  have  said,  too,  that  Mr.  Cecil 
had  left  Nottingham,  and  become  pastOT  ct 
the  congregation  at  Ongar,  which  in  a  oertun 
way  maintained  the  family's  connection  with 
it  Many  are  the  pleasant  glimpses  we  have 
of  the  household  here  also ;  and  sometimes 
sufi^estive  recollections  of  friends  or  its  ere* 
while  members.   This  is  one  instance : — 

"  Several  missionary  stodentt  were  then  under  Mr. 
Cecil's  care  far  pr^minaiy  trainine,  and  among  them 
David  livingstone,  who  showed  the  future  explorer  ^ 
by  walkiDg  the  twot^  miles  to  London  on  a  straight 
line  by  oompasa,  over  hedge  and  ditch.  Livisgstone 
was  sent  one  aftemora  to  officiate,  on  an  emergency, 
at  the  small  chapd  at  Stanford  Riven,  when  his 
performance  astonj^ed  the  congregation.  He  gave 
out  the  text,  and  then,  after  a  pause,  descended  the 
pul[Mt  stairs,  took  up  bis  hat,  walked  straight  out  of 
the  chapel,  and  sped  back  to  Ongar.  It  could  have 
been  little  foreseen  that  the  '  stidtit  mii^ter  *  would 
one  day  find  a  grave  in  We^inster  Abbey." 

In  quiet,  varied,  imwearying  effort  the  ycsirs 
sped  on.  Mrs.  Gilbertwas  left  a  widow  in  185 1. 
Amid  many  distractions,  she  wrote  a  memoir 
of  her  husband,  and  found  interest  amongst 
her  children  and  granddiildren.  She  was 
resigned  and  hopeful,  and  up  to  the  end  took 
great  delight  in  nature,  as  is  abundantly  seen 
in  hervisits  to  Stanford  Rivers  and  otherplaces, 
and  especially  in  the  record  of  her  impressions 
of  that  memorable  visit  to  Scotland.  She 
died  in  December,  1866,  in  her  eighty-fifth 
year — one  of  the  most  notable  women  of  a 
past  generation.  With  a  calm  and  active 
intellect  she  combined  warmth  of  feeling, 
decision  of  character,  and  rare  depth  of  re- 
ligious conviction.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
one  drawback  of  the  Taylors  was  that,  in 
spite  of  culture  and  high  tone,  family  feeHng 
had  become  too  much  a  kind  of  clan  fedkg. 
We  do  not  thmk  this  is  true;  and  certainly 
Ann  Taylor  shows  but  slight  trace  of  it.  Her 
charity  assuredly  began  at  home;  but  she 
never  forgot  that,  under  true  Christian  in- 
fluences, it  can  spread  and  gain  intensity 
by  expansion.  Such  is  the  sublime  paradox 
of  Christian  well-doing,  and  seldom,  on  the 
whole,  has  it  been  better  illustrate^^han  by 
the  Taylors  of  Ongar.  oiaitized  by  GOOQ 
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HEATHENISM  IN  THE  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS  • 

Bt  TBS  AXITHOK.  or  "  The  Hawauav  Ajichipelago." 
CHAPTER  I.— THE  FIRE-GODDESS. 


WHILE  the  Inrid  light  of  the  pillar  of 
fire,  which  during  last  somroer 
crowned  die  top  of  the  great  volcano  of 
Mannar  Loa,  was  paling  before  die  deepening 
rose-tints  of  a  tropic  dawn,  the  steamer 
Kilauea  let  go  her  anchor  in  the  bay  of 
KeaJakakua  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  the 
celebrated  anchorage  of  H.B.M.'s  ships  Dis- 
covery and  Resolution  in  1779.  The  rattle  of 
the  chain  cable  as  it  ran  though  the  hawse- 
holes,  and  the  deep  boom  of  "  &e  league-long 
roller  thundering  on  the  shore  "  outside,  were 
the  only  sounds  which  broke  the  moming 
stillnessL 

Black  walls  of  lava,  a  thousand  feet  in 
height,  curve  round  this  femous  harbour,  a 
narrow  strip  of  flaming  palm-fringed  shore  Ues 
below,  and  a  broader  strip  of  proGfic  table-land 
above,  topped  by  a  tract  of  dense  forest  eight 
miles  wide.  The  great  volcano,  nearly  fourteen 
thousand  feet  in  height,  smokes  somewhere 
between  that  and  the  heavens,  and  glares 
fiercely  through  the  trees  at  night.  The  sun 
was  flaming  above  the  heights  before  we  landed. 
The  green,  deep  water  rolled  shorewards  in 
indolent  undulations,  outrigger  canoes,  piled 
full  <^  pine-apples,  poised  themselves  on  the 
swell,  ancient  coco-palms  glassed  themselves 
in  still  waters  \  it  was  hot,  silent,  tropical 

It  is  not  easy  to  land  on  any  part  of 
Hawaii  by  reason  of  the  surf  whidi  rolls 
endlessly  over  the  coral  barrier  reefs  which 
girdle  its  shores,  and  I  had  time  to  hear  the 
story  which  gives  the  bay  its  historic  interest, 
from  Mr.  Paris,  one  of  the  American  mis- 
sionaries, who  was  returning  to  his  old  home, 
before  we  actually  stepped  upon  the  surf- 
washed  lava  block  on  which  tradition  says 
that  Captain  Cook  fell,  struck  with  his  death- 
wound,  nearly  a  century  ago. 

Familiar  all  my  life  with  that  paragraph  in 
the  old  geography  books,  which  links  the 
island  of  Owyehee  (Hawaii)  with  the  bar- 
barous murder  of  Captain  Cook  by 
natives,"  the  tale  Of  the  famous  afiray  which 
made  the  group  better  known  to  the  British 
public  than  the  news  of  its  discovery  a  year 
before,  received  a  new  significance  when  told 
upon  the  spot.  Every  one  knows  how  in 
Kealakakua  Bay  the  great  explorer,  long  be- 


"  The  authorities  to  which  I  am  indebted,  are  [Dibble's 
"  History  of  American  Mistioni,"  EUii'  '"  Tour  round 
Hawaii,  uid  Jarvet'  "  Uittoi;  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands." 


lieved  by  the  natives  to  be  their  vanished 
god  Ix>no,  betrayed  his  earthly  origin  by 
groaning  when  he  was  wounded,  and  was  then 
dispatched  outright  The  adamant  of  the 
rock  on  which  he  fell  is  yet  unworn;  the 
coco-palms  which  bend  over  the  spot  must 
have  been  old  a  century  ago  ;  a  few  hours* 
work  would  render  the  king's  house  on  the 
beach  once  more  habitable.  Yonder  tatooed 
shrivelled  crone  is  reputed  to  have  witnessed 
the  disturbance,  and  the  cocoa-nut  stump 
£uxd  by  a  sheet  of  copper  which  records  the 
death,  might  have  been  decaiHtated  yester- 
day. 

One  might  repeople  the  scene  with  kings, 
chiefs,  and  priests,  and  the  immense  oowd  of 
men  and  women  attracted  to  the  shore  by 
the  proximity  of  the  British  diips;  but 
\rfien  we  landed,  only  two  withered  hags, 
and  a  few  clothed  and  mounted  natives  were 
on  the  shore,  and  these  cordially  greeted  the 
missionary  and  his  family,  and  presented 
them  with  pine-apples  and  bananas.  A  few 
scattered  grass  and  frame  houses  under  the 
deep  shade  of  regal  bananas,  and  nearly 
smothered  by  gorgeous  trailers,  contain  the 
scanty  population  of  this  onc&-populous 
centre  of  the  political  and  warlike  acdvi^  of 
Hawaii,  and  in  place  of  the  great  hatm  or 
t^ple  whidi  crowned  the  h^ht,  a  Christian 
church,  painted  white,  looks  moidesdy  litffth 
from  die  cool  sliade  of  candlecnt  and 
hibiscus. 

We  shall  never  forget  the  thrill  with  which 
we  heard  our  grandparents  tell  of  their  own 
horror  when  the  tardy  news  reached  England 
of  the  murder  of  her  greatest  discoverer  and 
circumnavigator.  Most  of  us  have  greedily 
listened  to  the  tale  of  the  stabbing  in  the 
back,  the  separation  of  the  flesh  from  the 
bones,  the  burning  of  the  flesh,  the  pre- 
servation of  the  ribs  and  breast-bone  in  a 
case  of  wicker-work  completely  covered  with 
the  feadiers  of  the  scarlet  paroquet ;  and  have 
held  our  breath  to  hear  the  climax  of  the 
story — the  three  children  eating  the  great 
navigator's  heart. ' 

l^e  transformation  of  this  powerful  nation 
of  savages  into  an  orderly  Christian  com- 
munity, was  the  next  startling  piece  of  news 
from  the  Hawaiian  group.  It  thrilled  the 
hearts  of  our  Christian  parents  with  wonder 
and  gratitude,  and  many  [tep^^ljijg  spirits 
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wluch  had  looked  forth  into  the  world  doubt- 
ing whether  the  arm  of  the  Lord  would  ever 
again  wake,  were  encouraged  and  strengthened 
by  thu  gooid  tidings  of  the  aluding  vitality  of 
the  go^eL 

In  Z841  it  was  announced  to  the  Am^can 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  by  its  agents  on 
Hawaii,  that  the  Hawsdian  ^oup  was  Chris- 
tianized. In  1870  the  jubUee  of  the  intro- 
daction  of  Christianity  into  the  islands  was 
celebrated  with  great  rejoicings  in  Honolulu, 
over  Sorty  native  pastors  being  present  at  the 
jubilee  services.  At  the  present  time  the 
Hawaiian  islands  axe  themselves  an  active 
mcBsionary  centre,  and  are  evangelising  the 
Marquesas,  Gilbert  Caroline,  and  Marshall 
islands,  supporting  twenty-one  mission  sta- 
tions on  these  groups,  the  majority  of  which 
axe  under  the  charge  of  Hawaiian  mission- 
aiies. 

The  story  of  the  ancient  futh  and  of  the 
reception  of  Uie  new  is  now  so  old  that  some 
of  us  have  never  heard  it,  while  others  who 
heard  it  in  their  youth  have  foigotten  it,  so 
that  a  traveller  who  has  spent  half  a  year  on 
the  islands  among  missionary  and  native 
homes,  and  has  visited  the  deserted  idol 
temples  and  the  crowded  Christian  churches, 
and  has  conversed  with  many  who  were 
brought  up  among  the  horrors  of  a  barbarous 
heathenism,  may  be  excused  for  telling  it 
briefly  once  again. 

In  spite  of  Captain  Cook's  notions  of  the 
afiectionateness,  generosi^,  and  innocence  of 
the  aborigmes  of  Hawaii,  and  the  efforts 
aftenrards  made  by  bad  men  to  prove  diat 
before  the  introducdoa  of  -  Christianity  these 
"  gentle  children  of  tiie  sun  "  were  in  a  state 
of  nearly  pristine  innocence,  there  is,  unfor- 
tunately, abundant  evidence  that  the  Hawaii- 
ans,  though  in  advance  of  some  other  Poly- 
nesian nations  in  their  notions  of  government, 
were  sunk  in  as  foul,  barbarous,  and  degraded 
a  heathenism  as  that  of  any  people  of 
the  South  Seas — a  heathenism  so  brutal  and 
enslaving,  that  priests  and  people  weaiyofits 
intolerable  tyranny  threw  it  off  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Christian  missionaries,  and 
from  a  nation  of  idolaters  became  a  nation 
of  sceptics. 

The  gods  of  the  Hawaiian  islands  were 
literally  innumerable.  Besides  household 
deities,  ludicrous  or  vile  in  character,  every- 
thing which  could  possibly  be  an  object  of 
fear  was  worshipped,  from  the  tremendous 
volcano  of  Kilauea,  down  to  the  sharks  which 
infest  the  coast.  There  were  also  war  gods, 
and  gods  of  the  winds  and  waves,  of  the 
seasons  and  crops,  besides  supreme  divini- 


ties of  the  different  islands,  and  of  precipices 
and  dangerous  places  in  travelling.  To  all 
of  them  a  human  origin  was  ascribed,  and 
they  were  worshipped  for  their  i^jrsical  attri- 
butes, and  credited  with  the  worst  vices  ol 
humanity.  Deeds  of  strength  and  revenge, 
mingled  with  occasional  acts  dt  &cile  and 
absurd  good  nature,  were  the  sole  redeeming 
features,  if  such  they  may  be  called,  of  the 
hideousness  of  their  depravity.  Sensual, 
bloodthirsty,  rapacious,  devilish,  capable  of 
receiving  gratification  only  from  piles  oi 
human  victims  putrefying  on  their  hideous 
altars,  it  may  with  truth  be  said  that  they 
which  made  them  were  like  unto  them. 

Fire-worship — ^that  is,  the  worship  of  Pele', 
the  terrible  goddess  of  the  volcano  of  Kilauea 
— prevailed  throughout  the  islands.  PeW 
was  the  chief  of  their  divinities,  and  though 
various  legends  of  a  base  or  childish  character 
are  told  concerning  her,  she  was,  on  the 
whole,  one  of  the  grandest  of  heathen  myths, 
taking  her  being  from  one  of  the  grandest 
phenomena  on  earth. 

Kilauea,  "  the  strong  shaking  fire,"  is  the 
largest  active  volcano  in  the  world,  situated 
onj  the  flank  of  the  mountain.  Mauna  Loa, 
on  Hawaii,  at  a  height  of  four.^ousand 
feet.  Up  to  the  very  verge  of  the  vast 
crater,  whose  terminal  walls  are  from,  five 
hundred  to  one  thousaa^l  feet  in  depth, 
the  plants  and  flowering  shrubs  of  the 
region  flourish;  the- «rimson-t«sseUed  .Mm, 
the  spurious  sandal-wood,  the  dwarf  tiee&ni 
with  its  peargreen.  fronds,  lilies  with  pale 
flowers  andduatns  of  turqocwe  and  'TCzmilion 
berries,  sad  -^Aght  An  profrsien,.  with  their 
waxy  blossoms  and  their  blushing  fruit, 
sacred  to  Peld  from  time  immemorial.  But 
no  trace  of  vegetation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
crater  itself,  which  is  a  pit  of  blackness  nine 
miles  in  circumference,  abounding  throughout 
its  whole  extent  in  traces  of  present  volcanic 
action  in  the  form  of  "  blowing  cones,"  and 
jets  of  steam,  smoke,  and  sulphurous  gases. 

These,  however,  are  but  the  accessories  of 
the  lake  or  pit  within  the  crater,  the  sea  of 
unresting  fire  called  by  the  natives  Halemau- 
mau,  or  the  "house  of  everlasting  burn- 
ings," This  is  truly  "  the  bottomless  pit,  the 
lake  which  bumeth  with  fire  and  brimstone," 
the  abode  through  all  time  of  unspeakable 
horror.  The  walls  of  Halemaumau  on  or- 
dinary occasions  are  the  limits  within  which 
the  surges  of  fire  break  and  the  fountains  of 
fire  play ;  but  in  times  of  increased  activity 
the  whole  pit  has  vomited  forth  seas,  rivers, 
and  cataracts  of  fire,  which  have  repeatedbr 
inundated  the  south  [^j^i^gj^^n^o^g^l^gfe 
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villages  and  habitable  districts,  and  adding 
promontories  of  lava  to  the  area  of  Hawaii. 
Under  its  least  exciting  aspects,  Kilauea  is  a 
spectacle  of  force  and  dread  from  which  it  is 
difficult  to  dissociate  the  idea  of  supernatural 
terrors,  and  after  three  visits  it  remains  to  me 
a  memory  of  unapproachable  sublimity,  far 
exceeding  in  grandeur  and  horror  that  of  the 
summit  crater  of  the  same  mountain,  whose 
lurid  glare  can  be  seen  for  one  hundred  miles 
out  on  the  Pacific. 

This  volcano  was  the  home  of  the  goddess 
Pel^.  There,  surrounded  by  a  family  of  minis- 
tering divinities,  male  and  female,  of  fearful 
names  and  shapes,  she  wallowed  in  the  flames, 
danced  to  the  thunderings,  splittings,  detona- 


tions, and  other  unearthly  noises  made  by 
the  molten  mass,  and  bathed  in  its  blood-red 
surges.  Now  and  then,  weary  of  the  heat  of 
Kilauea,  this  terrible  family,  two  members  of 
which,  like  Vulcan,  were  deformed,  migrated 
to  the  snows  of  the  lofty  mountains  of  Ha- 
waii, and  were  attended  on  their  journeys  by 
earthquakes  and  eruptions.  They  were  aU 
wicked  and  malignant  spirits,  whose  sole 
pastime  was  destructioiL  The  earthquakes 
which  now  and  then  rent  the  mountains,  and 
the  lava-flows  which  desolated  the  islands, 
were  ascribed  to  their  untiring  enmity  to 
man.  Feld  never  left  her  fiery  home  on 
errands  of  mercy,  only  to  receive  oflferings  or 
execute  vengeance.    All  Hawaii  was  under 
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obligation  to  pay  her  tribute,  and  to  support 
her  hdam  or  temples,  with  their  powerful  and 
rapacious  priesthood,  and  the  existence  of 
eve^  islander  was  embittered  by  the  dread 
of  displeasing  her.  It  was  by  means  of  real, 
not  imaginary,  terrors  that  her  priesthood  re- 
tained their  unique  ascendancy  and  their  un- 
rivalled impunity  in  crime. 

A  venerable  missionary  at  Kilo  described 
to  me  the  character  of  a  high  priest  of  Pel^, 
whom  he  eventually  baptized,  and  who  be- 
came a  lowly  and  devout  Christian.  He 
was  a  man  of  gigantic  stature  and  fearful 
presence.  He  lived  upon  the  shore  near 
Hilo,  but  often  went  up  to  the  volcano 
with  sacrifices.  If  a  human  victim  were 
needeci,  he  had  only  to  look  and  point  at  a 


native,  and  the  poor  creature  was  immediately 
strangled.  Robbery  was  his  pastime.  More 
than  once  he  had  struck  a  man  dead  for  his 
food  and  clothing,  not  worth  two  shillings, 
and  so  tyrannical  was  his  temper,  and  so 
monstrous  his  claims  for  reverence,  that  do 
native,  on  pain  of  death,  dared  even  to  tread 
upon  his  shadow.  The  prophetesses  of 
PeM  were  hardly  less  terrible  than  her 
priests. 

If  the  offerings  of  the  chiefs  and  people 
were  not  costly  and  numerous  enough,  if 
any  of  her  priesthood  were  offended,  if  any 
traveller  dared  to  pass  near  Kilauea  without 
propitiatory  offerings,  or  if  any  one  broke  the 
tabu  (sacred  restrictions)  of  her  dominions  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  craters,  Pel^s  anger 
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was  aioQsedi  and  the  earth  began  to  tremble 
violently,  a  sure  sign  of  coming  destruction. 

Then  h^  priests  collected  human  sacrifices 
and  laid  ibtm  upon  die  altars  in  her  hektus, 
and  trains  of  terrified  natives  toiled  over  the 
billowy  lava  from  all  quarters  with  "  thousands 
and  thousands  "  of  hogs,  which  were  thrown 
cooked  and  alive  into  flie  crater,  in  order  to 
prevent  an  eruption,  or  stay  one  already  in 
progress.  But  often  Pel^  was  implacable, 
and  filled  Kilauea  with  lava,  which  she 
spouted  out  over  the  country,  or,  taking  a  sub- 
terranean passage,  she  marched  to  some  of 
her  other  homes  or  craters  in  the  neighbour- 
hood <^  the  offending  parties,  and  from  thence 
vomited  fivUi  fire  upon  them.  If  the  tribute 
of  fish  fdl  short  of  her  demands,  she  travelled 
to  the  sea-shore  on  a  wave  of  flame,  killed 
the  fish,  filled  up  the  shallow  places  with 
lava,  and  destroyed  the  fishing-grounds. 

Although  the  chief  palace  of  this  terrible 
goddess  was  the  crater  of  Kilauea,  she  and 
her  fiimily  controlled  all  the  fires  of  all  the 
islands,  and  thus  secured  the  all^iance  of 
the  whole  archipelago. 

The  dead  volcano  of  Hualalai,  a  hundred 
and  twelve  miles  of  land  travel  firom  Kilauea, 
gave  its  last  sign  of  her  vengeance  in  the 
year  1800,  in  a  tremendous  eruption  which 
destroyed  several  villages,  numerous  planta- 
tions, and  fishponds,  filled  up  a  bay  twenty 
miles  in  extent,  and  formed  the  present  coast- 
line of  hard  black  lava.  While  living  on  the 
volcano,  in  a  house  with  a  centenarian  native 
woman  whose  possessions-  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  this  eruption,  I  learned  from  her 
statements,  and  from  reliable  ones  gathered 
by  the  missionaries,  that  after  the  costliest 
ofierings,  and  hecatombs  of  live  hogs  thrown 
into  the  torrent  of  fire,  had  failed  to  appease 
the  exasperated  goddess,  her  priests  bethought 
themselves  of  a  last  and  imposing  expedient 
The  kii%  Kamehameha,  attended  by  a  la^e 
retinue  of  priests  and  chiefs,  standing  by  the 
side  of  the  torrent,  which  was  &en  running 
to  the  sea  with  an  impetuosity  never  before 
witnessed,  cut  off  a  portion  of  his  own  hair, 
which  was  considered  sacred,  and  with  much 
ceremony  and  many  incantations,  threw  it 
into  the  fire,  which  in  two  days  ceased  to 
flow.  It  was  then  supposed  that  this  valu- 
able and  unprecedented  sacrifice  had  ap- 
peased Fel^,  and  the  king  acquired  an  in- 
creased authority  over  his  subjects  by  reason 
of  his  supposed  influence  with  the  deities  of 
the  volcanoes. 

One  of  the  latest  acts  of  PeM  was  related 
by  the  natives  to  Mr.  Ellis ;  the  event  is  a 
historical  one,  and  with  the  exception  of  her 


appearance  above  the  crater,  the  stoiy  may 
be  accepted  as  fact. 

King  Kamehameha,  within  historic  days,, 
warred  mth  Keoiu^  and  because  Keona  had 

not  sent  sufficient  offerings  to  the  Maus,  and 
had  broken  the  fa^  of  Kilauea  by  eating  of 
the  aAe^ffs  and  pulling  up  the  sacred  grass, 
Fel^  espoused  his  rival's  side,  and  when- 
Keona's  army  was  encamped  in  her  neigh- 
bourhood, took  a  charactoistic  revenge 
Soon  after  sunset  there  was  a  succession  of 
terrible  earthquakes,  accompanied  by  a 
column  of  dense  black  smoke,  followed  by  a 
brilliant  flame,  in  the  midst  of  which  ap- 
peared the  gigantic  form  of  the  goddess.  A 
violent  shock  was  then  felt,  streams  of  bright, 
red  lava  were  scouted  op,*  and  ^;reat  rocks 
in  a  state  of  ignition  were  hurled  mto  the  air. 
A  volley  of  smaller  stones  succeeded,  and  the 
larger  being  struck  by  them  with  great  force 
and  velocity,  burst  with  a  noise  like  thunder, 
accompanied  by  vivid  flashes  of  fire.  Many 
of  Keona's  warriors  were  killed  by  the  falling 
fragments,  and  many  more  were  buried  be- 
neath overwhelming  masses  of  lava  and  ashes. 
Eighty  people  are  said  to  have  perished  on 
this  occasion,  the  largest  simultaneous  sacri- 
fice of  human  life  which  is  known  to  have 
occurred  in  connection  with  any  emotion. 

Among  the  many  legends  concerning  Fele 
which  are  still  current  on  the  islands,  there 
is  but  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  which  indicates 
aught  but  cruelty,  selfish  revenge,  or  the 
purposeless  display  of  omnipotent  power ; 
and  it  is  interesting  mainly  as  showing  the 
opinion  of  the  natives  on  the  subject  of  in- 
hospitahty,  the  only  crime  which  appears  to 
have  been  regarded  with  general  abhorrence 
in  the  old  heathen  days. . 

On  the  island  of  Maui,  the  vast  dead  vol- 
cano of  Haleakala  slopes  down  to  the  sea  in 
countless  lava-flows,  spotted  with  craters. 
Grass  and  ferns  drape  much  of  this  unsightli- 
ness ;  but  one  naknl  promontory,  singularly 
marked  by  lara  of  a  darker  shade,  juts  out 
into  the  sea,  as  black  and  glaring  as  if  the 
fiery  stream  had  only  lately  cooled. 

This  projection  is  said  to  occupy  the  place 
of  some  fertile  land  on  which  a  wealthy  native 
lived,  in  a  house  shaded  by  palms  and 
bananas,  and  surrounded  by  kalo  patches, 
and  other  evidences  of  prosperity.  This  man 
was  noted  for  his  inhospitality.  One  day  a 
withered  old  woman  at  his  door  asked  him 
for  food  and  shelter,  and  on  receiving  a  harsh 


*  This  u  a  vory  common  phenomenon  of  the  Hawaiian 
volcuoe*.  On  a  ni^t  in  June  of  1873. 1  nw  «  j«t  of  lava 
vary inr  in  height  from  one  hundred  tnaUtjto  nz  hnndred 
feet,  playing  during  soma  hours  ia  tba  tnmf^e^t~  ' 
Hftona  Loa;  and  ouer  obMivi 


CduUib  attain  a  bd^t  of  otia 
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refusal,  went  on  her  way,  saying,  "  I  will  re- 
turn to-morrow."  This  was  the  dreaded 
goddess  PeM ;  and  the  next  day  she  appeared 
in  all  her  majesty,  a  colossal  form  in  a  pillar 
of  flame,  and  amidst  earthquakes  and  thun- 
derings,  rent  the  mountain,  and  blotted  out 
every  trace  of  the  man  and-  his  dwelling  in  a 
flood  of  fire. 

Fel^  and  her  attendant  divinities  were  said 
to  have  migrated  to  Hawaii  CIconj  Tahiti 
"soon  aiter  the  deluge."  Their  yoke  was 
not  always  patiently  borne,  and  in  the  early 
days  several  attempts  were  made  to  drive 
them  oflf  the  islands,  one  of  which  was  nearly 
successful.  This  was  made  by  Kamapuaa, 
the  Centaur  of  Hawaii,  a  monster  half  hog 
and  half  man,  who  figures  largely  in  tlie  early 
island  mythology.  He  visited  Kilauea,  and 
audaciously  proposed  to  become  Fell's  suitor. 
When  the  goddess  saw  this  loathly  form 
standing  on  the  rim  of  the  crater,  she  rejected 
his  proposals  with  contempt  calling  him  "a 
hog,  and  the  son  of  a  h(^,"  and  a  fierce  com- 
bat ensued,  in  which  Peld  was  forced  into 
the  "red  house"  of  Halemaumau,  and  her 
fires  were  nearly  extinguished  by  the  quan- 
tities of  water  which  the  assailant  poured  into 
the  Jake.  The  fire  gods  and  goddesses,  how- 
ever, drank  it  up,  and  rising  firom  the  quench- 
less flames,  drove  the  demigod  into  the  sea 


by  means  of  fire,  lightnings,  and  showers  of 
hot  stones. 

The  foregoing  legends  indicate  the  native 
ideas  of  terror  and  power  connected  with  this 
Polynesian  myth,  in  itself  a  creation  which  j 
was  an  inevitable  outgrowth  of  the  gigantic 
phenomena  of  volcanic  force  upon  the  islands. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  fire^oddesG  was 
represented  by  any  images  of  wood  or  stone, 
so  that  her  worship  was  in  one  sense  more 
spiritual  than  vulgar  idolatiy.  Arbitrary, 
tyraimical,  capricious,  revengeful,  appearing 
above  her  fiery  home  as  a  visionary  form 
veiled  in  flame,  she  symbolized  to  the  Ha- 
waiians  all  that  they  could  know  of  a  mys- 
terious and  omnipotent  force.  Her  worship 
was  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  national  heart,  . 
that  long  afler  the  idols  had  fallen  before  the  ' 
iconoclasts,  and  the  islands  had  professed  i 
Christianity,  there  was  a  shuddering  dread  of 
an  outbreak  of  her  revenge,  £Uid  the  customai? 
oblations  of  oheio  berries  were  made  by  all 
who  ventured  near  the  flaming  crater  of 
Kilauea.  To  the  present  day,  the  lake  of 
fire  is  often  called  "  the  house  of  Pelf,"  the 
filamentose  lava  jprofusely  scattered  in  tiie 
rifts  of  the  crater  is  univemlly  called  "  Felfs 
hair,"  and  the  berries  of  the  ohdo  bear  her 
name. 

ISABELLA  L.  BIRD. 


FROM  DEEP  TO  DEEP. 

^ketches  at  Crtmimii  %\Sx. 
I. — THE    WAY    TO  PRISOK. 


MOST  us  have  heard  of  that  Indian  race 
whose  progenitors  had  through  ages 
applied  pressure  to  the  frontal  region,  and, 
lo,  at  last  the  children  were  ^(7/7*  "Flat-heads." 
Nature  accepted  conditions,  and  adapted 
herself  to  the  general  requirement  quietly, 
as  is  her  wont  Even  so  it  is,  to  a  degree 
that  would  hardly  be  credited,  with  our 
criminals.  They  are  the  Flat-heads  of  civilisa- 
tion }  and  the  parable  is  so  deep  as  to  be 
hardly  exhaustible.  Because  of  inherited 
qualities  the  ranks  are  recruited  in  such  re- 
gular and  unvarying  stream,  that  a  doctrine 
of  averages  has  been  applied  so  rigidly  as 
might  make  philanthropists  sigh,  statesmen 
tremble,  and  Christians,  struggling  to  teach 
the  gospel,  fall  down  in  blank  despair  before 
the  hopeless  task  of  amelioration.  What 
says  Mr.  Buckle  in  that  grim  volume  which 
he  has  left  behind  him,  like  a  broken  pillar. 


amemorialofphilcMophic  Pyrrhonism?  Tms 
— that  in  any  population,  under  cert^  con- 
ditions, there  will  be  an  unvarying  proportion 
of  crime ;  and  more,  that  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  criminal  population  will  commit 
certain  crimes.  And  statistics,  taken  broadly, 
seem  to  favour  his  dictum.  Is  there  then 
any  hope — any  promise  of  result  for  well- 
directed  labour?  Yes;  it  lies  in  the  fact 
that  certain  conditions  are  assumed;  ana 
these  conditions,  generally,  such  as  the 
Christian  worker  and  the  State-agent  can  join 
hands  in  the  endeavour  to  modify.  In 
modification  of  these  conditions  lies  the  le«r 
which  may  be  applied  to  the  elevation  of  the 
criminal  classes — to  draft  away  such  of  them 
as  are  incorrigible,  and  to  set  the  rising 
while  still  young,  amid  more  favouring  influ- 
ences. The  countless  endeavours  niade  ol 
late  to  establish  sufficient  Homes  for  th^chil-  . 
Digitized  b 
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dren  of  criminals,  to  secare  State  countenance 
for  reformatories  and  industrial  school^  no 
less  than  the  formation  of  discharged  pri- 
soners' fud  societies,  are  symptomatic  of 
earnest  and  deepening  convictions  on  this 
point ;  while  the  Education  Act  is  the  cora- 
pletest  sanction  given  to  them  as  yet  by 
l^slative  enactment.  Much  remains  to  be 
done,  and  some  errors  greatly  need  to  be 
rectified,  and  these  we  shall  speak  of  by-and- 
by }  n^eanwhile,  4et  us  ask  the  reader  to 
accompany  us  in  a  short  stroll,  that  he  may 
see  in  the  concrete,  something  of  the  "  con- 
ditions" which  are  favourable  to  the  perpetua- 
tion oi  the  criminal  class.  Very  probably  he 
has  not  hitherto  made  acquaintance,  at  all 
events  intimate  acquaintance,  with  the  slums 
of  St.  Giles's  or  the  blind  alleys  of  the  Kent 
Street  district ;  has  never  wandered  even  so 
far,  "on  new  discovery  bent,"  as  the  purlieus 
of  Drury  Lane  or  the  dreary  back  lanes  of 
Lambeth,  to  which  the  "New  Cut"  is  a 
centre.  It  is  one  of  the  most  marvellous 
things  that  crime  and  all  manner  of  evils 
in  our  larger  dties  manage  to  shelter 
secure  within  the  very  sound  of  the  leading 
thoroug^ifares,  along  which  passes  daily  a 
busy  stream  of  industrious  life  all  unsuspect- 
ing. Yet  that  such  is  the  case  in  a  pre- 
eminent degree  in  our  great  "  city  oi  extremi- 
ties" any  one  can  see  by  turning  off  the  Strand 
into  Drury  Lane,  and  diverging  to  right  or 
left  along  any  of  the  narrow  dingy  streets 
which  here  and  there  lead  into  such  lanes  and 
courts  as  a  stranger  might  well  be  afraid  to 
enter.  But,  for  a  reason,  we  shall  not  teU  pre- 
cisely the  r^on  into  which  we  purpose  to 
conduct  our  readers  by  means  of  a  picture  as 
photographically  faithful  as  we  can  make  it. 

Descending  from  an  omnibus  in  a  main 
thoroughfare,  in  front  of  a  stately  church,  we 
turn  up  sharp  by  the  side  of  it,  and,  crossing 
over,  find  ourselves,  in  a  few  minutes,  at  the 
place  of  which  we  are  in  search.  It  is  a  long 
street,  rather  narrow,  and  the  air  is  foetid, 
with  odours  of  stale  fish,  and  of  other  doubt- 
ful commodities.  The  shops  are  not  imma- 
culate in  the  matter  of  broken  windows ;  the 
public-houses  here,  too,  occupy  the  comers, 
bnt  seem  in  a  large  degree  to  dispense  with  the 
gilding  and  embellishments  elsewhere  so  much 
sought.  Ill-dressed,  red-faced  women — some 
of  them  young — with  feet  in  ragged  slippers, 
and  bareheaded,  glide  about  and  cast  jokes  at 
each  other,  and  children  totter  along  half  clad, 
with  the  wan,  wary  look  that  tells  so  directly 
ofneglect  and  premature  self-help.  Men,  dirty 
and  low-browed,  lounge  about  the  doors  of 
some  of  the  shops,  which  have  been  trans- 


formed, as  we  see,  into  "  lodging-houses  "  by 
the  easy  process  of  hanging  up  an.  old  shawl 
or  a  piece  of  dir^  canvas  over  the  big  window 
— a  process  whidi  we  notice  is  also  common 
here  with  hiur-cutters.  There  are  numerous 
coal  and  oil  shops,  we  observe,  where  the 
smallest  quantities  are  sold.  As  we  go 
along,  we  hint  to  our  companion,— a  mission- 
ary, who  by  labours  of  loving  self-denial,  has 
made  himself  respected  and  trusted  even  by 
the  denizens  of  this  district  as  fiu*  as  they 
could  respect  and  trust  any  one, ' —  that 
the  place,  after  all,  seems  better  than  we 
expected.  With  Scotch  cauticm,  he  says, 
"  Wait  a  wee ; "  and  quietly  proceeds  on  his 
way,  pointing  out  now  and  Uioi,  in  as  sub- 
dued a  style  as  he  can,  some  of  the  worst 
specimens  whom  we  chance  to  meet.  One 
tall,  muscular  fellow,  he  said,  had  been  in 
gaol  as  many  times  as  he  "  has  fingers  " — and 
'*  toes  to  the  bargain,"  he  added.  His  busi- 
ness now,  as  was  suspected,  was  to  "  put  up  " 
robberies ;  but  he  managed  most  frequently  to 
escape  himself,  evidence  sufficient  not  being 
forthcoming  against  him:  and  so,  though 
he  shared  the  "  swag,"  he  had  been  cun- 
ning enough  to  keep  out  of  prison  when 
others  less  blameworthy  had  gone  there.  In 
passing  along,  new  hght  dawned  on  us. 
We  noticed  that  what  seemed  side-doors 
or  private  entrances  between  the  shops,  dark 
and  dirty,  and  so  narrow  that  two  persons 
could  hardly  have  passed  each  other  in  them, 
were,  in  reality,  closes  or  passages  which  led 
down  to  rows  of  dilapidated  houses,  or  occa- 
sionally into  courts  that  in  some  instances 
gave  into  other  courts;  and  we  had  just 
begun  to  think  we  had  been  very  premature  in 
our  j  udgment,  when  our  guide  pulled  up  in  front 
of  a  side-street  and  said, "  Now  for  it !  Keep 
your  weather-eye  open,  as  the  sailors  say." 

Wepassed  down  it,  then  throughoneof  these 
courts  into  another,  unpaven  and  ill-drained, 
and  saw  that  the  shutters  were  closed  in 
nearly  all  the  houses.  "Why,"  I  ui^ed, 
"they  seem  empty."  "By  no  means," 
he  replied,  "they  are  choke  fiilL  People 
hardly  live  here,  they  exist ;  and  actually 
kill  each  other,  while  they  steal  *in  order 
to  keep  in  life.'  The  shutters  are  closed  be- 
cause the  window  glass  is  broken."  We  passed 
on  to  the  middle  of  the  row,  and  at  one  of 
the  doors  he  entered.  A  woman,  holding 
close  the  breast  of  her  scanty  dress,  thrust 
out  her  head  and  said,  recognising  my  friend, 

"  Oh,  Mr.   ;  it's  you  ! "     The  outer 

door,  I  now  noticed,  had  neither  lock  nor 
catch  of  any  kind;  and  a  jfm^  waa 
somehow  tied  by  SDi^ldd  &^k:aJ^£^iC 
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so  as  to  make  it  close.  My  companion 
ascended  the  stair,  and  then  mounted  what 
was  little  better  than  a  ladder;  and  I  con- 
fess it  was  not  without  some  fear  that  I  foI> 
lowed  him.  For  a  moment,  coming  from 
the  light,  I  could  not  see  clearly,  though  I  heard 
voices.  I  was  in  the  middle  of  the  place — 
room  it  could  scarcely  be  called — ere  I  could 
discern  the  faces.  There  were  some  three 
men,  four  women,  and  as  many  children  in 
it.  Two  men  and  a  woman  were  seated  at  a 
table  with  liquor  before  them,  the  others  were 
huddled  over  the  fire,  one  of  the  elder  women 
smoking.  My  guide  turned  round,  after  wish- 
ing them  "  good  day,"  to  a  dark  comer.  It 
was  a  few  seconds  before  I  discerned  that 
along  the  wall  there  were  set  up  one  or  two 
truckle  beds,  precisely  as  in  prison.  One  I 
now  saw  was  still  spread  out  on  the  floor, 
and  on  it  lay  a  woman.  She  had,  as  I  was 
told  after,  only  come  out  of  gaol  a  few  dajrs 
before,  had  been  taken  in  by  her  old  friends, 
and  had  never  risen  again.  She  had  been 
struck  by  rheumatic  paralysis  —  the  cause, 
probably,  the  sudden  change  from  the  clean, 
dry  prison  to  these  overoowded  quarters. 
None  of  the  rest,  men  or  women,  deemed  to 
trouble  themselves  much;  and  my  guide 
knelt  down  and  discoursed  with  her,  oflFering 
to  procure  her  anything  she  thought  she 
would  like,  and  dropping  what  words  of  good 
counsel  he  could.  But  she  was  not  anxious 
for  any  aid  from  outside,  and  looked,  I 
thought,  wistfully  at  her  paramour,  who  sat 
drinking,  as  if  to  gain  from  his  expression 
the  cue  how  to  act.  So,  in  a  few  minutes, 
as  little  could  be  clone  for  her,  we  came 
away.  Several  other  houses  we  entered  were 
very  much  like  this  one — all  overcrowded,  and 
most  had  children.  In  all  of  them  there 
was  sickness  in  some  form  or  other;  "for," 
said  my  guide,  "  if  that  were  not  the  case,  I 
would  not  venture  to  take  a  stranger  into  diem. 
Now,  there,"  said  he,  directing  my  attention  by 
a  nod,  "is  a  house,  a  thieves*  lodging,  into 
which  I  would  not  care  to  go  myself  much  after 
dark.  Men  and  women  huddle  together  there 
in  the  most  awful  way ;  fights  are  not  uncom- 
mon after  a  good  'job'  has  been  done,  and 
drink  goes  freely,  for  relief  seems  only  to  be 
bought  by  a  debauch.  And  yet  a  lady,  our 
clergyman's  wife,  has  found  her  way  there, 
and  spoken  a  word  in  season  to  the  women, 
and  in  her  going  out  and  in  has  met  only  with 
respect  from  both  sexes." 

The  frightful  improvident  of  the  thieving 
population  is  what  impresses  me.  Hieyhave, 
at  least  to  an  outsider's  view,  no  enjoyment  in 
their  ill^tten  gains.    They  are  ever  on  the 


p/ivizv;  exdtementand  uncertain^  form  the 
mam  elements  in  th«r  lives.  They  have 
literallyno  rest,  save  when  they  are  "unlucky," 
as  they  say,  i.e.  in  prison.  Verily,  the  way  of 
transgressors  is  hard.  I  had  seen  enough  to 
assure  me  that  the  common  idea  that  thieves 
live  luxuriously  was  an  error ;  they  are 
too  doubtful  of  pennanence  in  anything 
to  observe  the  maxim,  "Waste  not,  want 
not."  They  therefore  alternate  between  ex- 
cess and  semi-starvation,  when,  be  it  said, 
they  are  often  very  kind  to  each  other.  Drink- 
ing to  »cess  is  the  rule  among  them,  and 
the  women  in  this  are  the  worst 

And  what  of  the  children  bom  and  reared 
among  such  conditions  as  these?  Their 
tender  childhood  is  nothing  but  a  train- 
ing for  crime.  The  moment  they  can  be 
made  helpful,  they  are  enlisted,  and  so, 
verily,  are  on  "  the  way  to  prison"  from  their 
birth.  This  is  the  most  touching,  the  most 
terrible  aspect  of  the  subject.  Even  mothers 
who  have  passed  through  all  the  phases  of 
criminal  life,  from  "lending  a  hand"  to  "doing 
a  snatch  on  their  own  hook,"  as  they  wouH 
put  it,  have,  when  reflection  has  come  to  them 
m  prison,  implored  those  who  had  unsue- 
cessfully  tried  to  aid  and  to  save  them  to 
save  their  children,  and  by  well>calculated 
schemes  have  been  influential  in  leading  to 
the  recovery  of  tfie  children  from  those  who 
were  already  making  use  of  them  in  thdr 
nefarious  caUings.*  Should  not  the  State  and 
the  Christian  Church  take  a  hint  from  this, 
and  deal  a  more  decided  blow  than  they 
have  yet  done  at  the  existence  of  a  criminal 
class,  by  securing  measures  absolutely  to 
separate  the  parents  from  the  children  ?  Of 
this  more  anon.  Come  with  us,  and  behold 
another  picture  at  once  a  contrast  and  a  com- 
panion. 

We  are  in  a  laige,  well-lit  hall,  res^tlendertt 
with  crystal  gaseliers,  and  adorned  with  wall- 
paintings  of  conspicuously  brilliant  eolour. 
On  a  stage  a  limited  orchestra  has  just  ceased 

to  discourse  "  dashing  "  music,  and  a  duet  is 
being  sung,  accompanied,  we  must  in  honesty 
add,  by  indecorous  looks  and  winks.  Little 
tables  fill  the  centre  space,  and  all  who  are 
seated  at  these  are  either  drinking  or  smok- 
ing. Men  and  women,  mostly  yoang,  but 
some  of  the  latter  youthful  only  in  dress, 
hang  about  the  passages  or  gather  in  the 
comers,  near  to  the  bars  where  strong  liquors 
are  served  out.  We  see  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  "young  men"  are  mere  boys, 
"got  up"  in  the  best  style  of  the  day,  with 
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canes  and  jewelry,  most  of  it  no  doubt 
"  fla^"  We  are  in  a  music-hall  of  the  best 
sort ;  and  when  the  best  sort  has  such  a  pre- 
vailing odour  of  iibmorality,  what  must  the 
worst  be — not  to  speak  of  the  dancing  saloons 
graduating  down  to  the  "  penny  gaff?"  It  is 
clear  that  the  music  is  itself  only  an  accompa^ 
niment ;  for  chatter  and  laughter  go  on  un- 
ceasingly, unchecked,  and  there  is  a  continual 
going  out  and  comiDg  in.  The  temptation 
held  out  by  such  plajces,  in  a  large  city,  to 
the  crowds  who  pour  in  constantly  from  the 
provinces,  is  incalculably  strong.  Here,  many 
a  rash,  unsuspecting  youth,  the  child  of  re- 
spectable, religious,  it  may  even  be  praying 
parents,  takes  the  first  step  on  the  downward 
road,  which  becomes  "  the  way  to  prison." 
TMany  an  embezzlement  (committed  under 
the  idea  of  restitution  before  the  advent 
of  Nemesis)  has  been  su^ested  to  the 
thoughtless  here ;  and  so  impressed  have 
we  been  by  the  evil  infiura(£  of  such 
places  that,  having  visited  several  public- 
lunises  without  drink,  it  has  oocurred  to  us 
whether  a  music-hall  without  drink  were  a 
possibility.  Only  theother  month,Mr.  Haweis 
was  urging  the  curative  and  moralising  influ- 
ence of  music,  and  we  thought  seriously  of 
these  words  of  his,  and  fancied  it  pos- 
sible that  ere  long  some  effort  might  be 
made  to  realise  them  by  earnest  Christian 
men:— 

•«  Mn^  has  a  vast  future  before  it.  We  ue  only 
ttowbegmidng  to  find  out  some  of  its  OSes.  With  the 
<»e  exception  of  its  otmoos  and  admitted  helpfulness, 
as  an  adjonct  of  religious  worship,  as  a  vehicle  for  and 
incentive  of  religious  feeling,  I  nad  almost  said  that 
we  had  as  yet  discovered  none  of  its  uses.  It  has 
been  Uie  toy  of  the  rich,  it  has  often  been  a  sonrce  of 
mere  degradation  to  both  rich  and  poor,  it  has  been 
treated  as  mere  jingle  and  noise— supplying  a  rhythm 
for  the  dance,  a  kind  of  terpsichorean  tom-tom— or 
serving  to  start  a  Bacchanalian  chorus — the  chief  fea- 
ture of  which  has  certainly  not  been  the  music.  And 
yet  those  who  have  their  eyes  and  ears  open,  may 
read  in  these  primitive  uses  whilst  th(»  run  the  hints 
of  music's  future  destiinr  as  a  vast  dviuser,  recreator, 
health-giver,  vrork-iaspver,  and  pnriiier  of  man's  life. 

'<  The  horse  knows  what  he  owes  to  his  bells.  The 
factory  px\s  have  bem  instinctively  forced  into  singing, 
finding  in  it  a  solace  and  assistance  in  work.  And 
mnsic,  the  health-giverj  what  an  untrodden  field  is 
there !  Have  we  never  noticed  an  invalid  forget  pain 
and  weariness  under  the  stimulas  of  music  ?  Have 
you  never  seen  a  pale  cheek  flush  np,  a  dull  eve 
sparkle,  an  alertness  and  vigour  take  possession  of  the 
whole  frame,  and  animation  succeed  to  apathy  ?  What 
does  all  this  mean  i  It  means  a  truth  that  we  have 
not  ftiUy  graiped,  a  truth  pregnant  with  vast  results 
to  body  rad  mind.  It  means  that  music  attacks  the 
nervous  system  directly,  reaches  and  rouses  where 
physic  and  change  of  air  can  nrither  reach  nor  rouse. 
Music  will  some  day  become  a  powerful  and  acknow- 
ledged therapeutic.  And  it  is  one  especially  appro- 
priate to  this  excited  age.   Half  our  diseases,  some 


Shysicians  say  all  oor  iliseaseft,  come  finm  <fisoidcr  of 
le  nerves.*'  • 

The  poor  thoughtless  young  men  who 
could  trace  their  fall  to  such  influences  as  that 
of  the  music>hall,  form,  it  is  true,  but  a  frac- 
tion of  the  vast  crowd  who  throng  the  way  to 
pris<»i  j"  but  theii  case  is  very  sad ;  it  is  in 
some  sensa  even  more  hopeless  thui  that  of 
the  criminal  class  proper.  They  have  been 
unaccustomed  to  hard  labour;  they  are  still 
sensirive  to  their  position,  and  often,  too 
often,  they  are  absolutely  cut  off  by  their 
friends.  Of  them  the  chaplain  of  Millbank 
Prison,  in  one  of  his  more  recent  Reports, 
writes  thus : — 

"  la  the  present  state  of  the  labour  market,  few 
men  who  know  how  to  use  their  hands  need  remain 
long  withont  employment.  Not  so,  however,  those 
who,  from  their  [oevions  employments,  are  fit  only  for 
the  office  or  warehouse — such  as  mercantile  clerks, 
post-office  emplovfe,  and  such  like.  The  condition 
of  such  men  on  leaving  the  prison  is  truly  pitiable ; 
with  a  taint  on  their  character,  there  is  little  chance 
td  their  obtaining  emplt^rment,  such  as  they  have 
been  accustomed  to,  in  competition  with  the  numbers 
of  respectable  men  who  are  candidates  for  every 
vacancy,  no  matter  how  small  the  remuneration ; 
and,  unused  to  manual  labour,  they  find  themselves 
in  a  position  in  which  the  temptation  to  resort  to 
crime  is  alnuwt  ovenrhdminB.  And  yet  these  nwn 
are  amongst  the  most  hopefw  of  the  prisoners,  and 
few  of  them  would  ever  return  to  prison  if  they  had 
only  the  chance  of  being  honest.  In  one  respect  they 
are  even  worse  off  than  those  who  come  from  a  lower 
social  grade.  I  mean  in  this,  that  they  have  little  to 
eq>ect  ftom  the  assistance. friends.  .The  poor,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  are  far  more  ready  to  aiailt  a  fiiUen 
relative  than  the  more  wdl-to-do  members  of  society. 
Instances  in  proof  of  this  have  come  under  my  own 
observation,  and  at  the  present  moment  X  might  even 
cite  a  case  in  which  an  application  I  myself  addressed 
on  behalf  of  a  discharged  convict  to  tiis  friends,  per- 
sons of  some  poution  in  society,  was  not  deemed 
worthy  of  a  formal  acknoiriedgmcnt." 

And  thus  the  poor  wretches  who  struggle 
to  rise  and  redeem  themselves  finally  suc- 
cumb under  mere  pressure  of  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, and  go  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
recognised  and  habitual  criminal  class.  The 
whole  way  of  their  lives  becomes  at  last  only 
"  the  way  to  prison." 

And  now,  having  presented  our  readers 
with  two  real  but  topical  pictures,  we  must 
beg  them  to  follow  us  for  a  moment  through 
some  figures.  If  we  only  put  our  case  pro- 
perly, these  figures  should  become  of  thrilling 
interest ;  mudi  being  really  at  stake  for  each 
one  of  us. 

*  Xtiere  ciui  be  no  doubt  that  Menn.  Moodjr  and  Sanker's 
(ucceu  with  the  young  ii  in  tmaX  part  owioK .  to  the  attrac- 
tions borrowed  from  the  field  of  lecular  mniic — livelj  tunei, 
and  so  ob  ;  bnt  we  are  convinced  the  Uunc  baa  notvM  had  iU 
fulleit  applicadoB.  Wlqr  ilKnU  the  davilhav*  (och  we  even 
of  what  u  pure  and  beaaliM  and  deradafin  secular  kmk 
and  muic  ?  ~^  O 
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Consider,  then,  that  in  each  large  city  we 
have  a  population,  which  is  perfectly  recog- 
nised and  well  known,  even  down  to  the 
individual  members  composing  it — the  ten- 
dency of  which,  under  the  pressure  of  modem 
improvements,  is  to  hide  and  herd  more 
closely  togettier,  amid  dirt  and  disease.  The 
more  they  are  ftnced  into  one  district  or 
area,  the  more  dangerous  they  beocnne,  pre- 
cisely as  the  individual  members  are  the 
more  completely  relieved  from  all  the  indirect 
influences  of  intermittent  contact  with  honest 
society.  The  "thieves'  quarters"  are  in 
iact  well-manned  garrisons,  set  down  in  the 
main  centres  of  civilisation,  to  oppose  and 
to  strike  it  down ;  and  the  police,  who  are 
employed  to  watch  and  restrain  predatory 
incursions,  by  the  mere  force  of  habit  grar 
dually  come  to  repaid  their  existence  as  a 
necessary  evil  whidi  pertains  to  the  present 
order  of  things,  and  insensibly  slide  into 
viewing  crime  with  less  and  less  of  horror  as 
they  gain  in  tiieir  own  peculiar  experience. . 
Bat  that  experience  has  one  compensating  side 
— ^it  has  resulted  in  wonderfiilly  copiplete  sta- 
tistics, at  which  let  us  glance  for  a  moment 

Taking  together  indictable  offences  and 
those  disposed  of  summarily,  in  England  and 
Wales,  we  get  from  official  returns  this  really 
striking  result : — 

Halei. '  PkaulM.  ToUI. 

Known  Thieves   iJtSOf     3,9So  '7.aS4 

Pnstitates   22,18a 

Vagrants  and  l^ramps .. .  16,606  4,719  2i>325 
Saaincions  Characters  . . .   36,844     6,886  43,730 

Habihi^  Dnmkards   30,619   10,244  ^^^bj 

Prevunu  good  Characters  212,948  30,050  342,998 
Characters milmown....  i54>259  39.474  '93»733 

The  oiminal.dass  at  large  is  reckoned  to 
be  nearly  50,000,  a  number  sufficiently  ap- 
palling. We  should  not  forget  to  point  out, 
however,  thatj  as  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
summary  offences  were  not  of  a  criminal 
nature,  and  as  ^ose  of  "  characters  un- 
known" were  33  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
and  those  of  good  character  41  per  cent., 
there  is  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  la^e  class 
who  hover,  so  to  say,  between  decency  and 
crime,  and  may  at  any  moment  drift  on  "the 
way  to  prison,"  to  become  confirmed  gaol- 
birds. One  other  point  well  worthy  of  notice  is 
that,  in  spite  of  all  the  influences  at  woifc  of 
a  benevolent  and  elevating  kind,  die  minor 
offences  have  steadily  increased ;  Uie  num- 
bers having  been,  in  1868,  701,452,  or  2*26 
per  cent  of  the  population,  whilst,  in  1872, 
they  had  swelled  to  749,072,  or  2*35  per 
cent*    To  balance  this,  the  number  of  in- 

*  I  itgnt  I  han  not  bm  aUe  to  get  accen  to  later 
fiffures.— H.  A.  P. 


dictable  offences  had  as  steadily  decreased. 
The  number  committed  for  trial  in  186S  was 
27,602;  in  1869,  26,979;  in  1870,  25,560; 
in  1871,  23,920;  and  in  1872,  22,327.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  more  than 
one-third  of  the  whole  were  recommitoients, 
that  is,  persons  who  had  previously  been  in 
gaol.  We  can  only  attribute  these  results  to 
the  repressive  effect  of  the  hard  labour  in 
o)nvict  prisons,  and  the  adoption  (rf*  the  c^ 
in  certain  cases. 

The  distribution  of  the  criminal  class  is 
suggestive.    In  London  i  person  in  about 
1,200  belongs  to  it;  in  sudi  towns  as  Bath, 
Brighton,  L^mington,  and  Scarborough  the 
proportion  rises  as  high  as  i  in  41 1  (indicating 
some  subtle  relation  between  "pleasure" and 
crime) ;  in  towns  dependmg  upon  agricultural 
districts  —  Reading,  Hereford,  Bridgewater, 
Ipswich,  and  Shrewsbury — i  in  383  (which 
again slwws how povn^ is  related  to  crime); 
in  commercial  ports — msto%  Hull,Ijverpool, 
Swansea,  &c. — i  in  383 ;  in  Blackburn,  Man- 
chester, Preston,  Stockport,  i  in  356;  io Brad- 
ford, Huddersfield,  Leeds,  Kidderminster, 
&c.,  I  in  417 ;  in  other  cloth-produdng  dis- 
tricts— such  as  Coventry,  Congletoo,  New- 
castle -  under  -  Lyne,  Norwich,  Nottmgham, 
&c. — I  in  508;  in  Birmingham,  Sheffield, 
and  Wolverhampton,  i  in  470 ;  in  die  eastern 
counties,  i  in  361 ;  in  Dorset  and  Somerset 
I  in  245  ;  and  in  the  midland  counties,  i  in 
314.  The  cases  of  murder  are  in  proportia) 
of  X  to  about  175,000  of  the  pt^wilaticHi;  of 
attempts  to  mmder  i  to  about  520,000;  of 
manslaughter,  i  to  90,000 ;  and  of  unlawful 
wounding,  i  to  37,000;  of  burglaries,  the 
proportion  was  I  to  some  zi,ooo;  of  breaking 
into  shops,  i  to  19,000. 

Hie  number  of  cases  of  drunkenness  heard 
by  magistrates  had  increased  firom  194,0541 
in  1868,  or  6*3  per  thousand  of  the  total 
population,  to  234,273,  or  7-3  per  thousand 
in  1872.  And  on  this  hangs  a  moral,  as  we 
shall  in  a  moment  see. 

That  eminent  philanUiropist,  the  late  Mr. 
Hill,  Recorder  of  Binninghain,  whose  memory 
is  fragrant  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  social 
and  reformatoiy  movements,  came  to  the  con- 
chision  that  the  only  way  effectually  to  reduce 
the  criminal  class  was  to  sentence  hopeless, 
habitual  offenders  to  perpetual  imprisffli- 
ment.  This  may  appear  haid,  and  in  one 
pomt  of  view  it  may  even  seem  reactionaiy,  a 
departure  from  the  humane  consideration  by 
which  so  much  has  been  done  for  the  lapsed 
classes.  But  the  matter  may  be  viewed  >n 
such  a  way  that  tliis  objection  drops.  Mr. 
Hill  argued  that  such  a  sy^^^  would  really  ^ 
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be  &e  kindebt  treatment  of  those  devoted  to 
crime,  whose  lives  simply  alternated  between 
the  prison  and  the  license  of  the  thieves* 
qaarter,  and  of  whose  reform  there  was  no 
longo:  any  .hope.  He  held  it  would  only 
be  just  to  the  honest  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity, whose  risk  of  loss  and  injury  was  in- 
creased with  every  addition  to  thie  nnmber  of 
criminals  at  liberty.  It  is  certainly  one  Oi  the 
most  startling  problems,  what  to  do  widi  the 
lai^e  number  of  criminals,  especially  the 
women,  who  in  a  still  more  decided  way  than 
the  men,-on  escape  from  prison  rule,  at  once 
break  out  into  wild  license,  and,  by  new 
crimes,  simply  make  their  way  back  to  prison 
in  the  shortest  possible  intennd ;  and  this  was 
his  practical  solution  of  it  There  is  besides 
another  point  that  may  well  be  uiged — ^to 
separate  ihs  mother  from  the  children,  and 
remove  her  from  the  possibility  of  adding  to 
their  nnmber^  would  be  one  <^  die  most  ^ec- 
tive  means  of  stopping  the  supply  of  criminals. 
Kefonnatories  have  abundantly  proved  that,  if 
caught  in  time  and  absolutdy  removed  from 
detennining  evil  influences,  by  emigration 
mosdy,  the  bulk—absolutely  ova:  nine^r  per 
cent. — of  the  children  turn  out  honest,  cnderly 
members  of  society.  The  reports  of  Redhill, 
the  training  ships,  and  various  other  schools 
inspire  hope,  but  cotainly  suggest  still  more 
stringoit  methods  of  dealing  with  the  worst 
classes.  If  you  cannot  fall  on  some  means  of 
securing  the  children  in  iniancy,  we  are 
compelled  to  say  to  ourselves,  as  Philip 
Firmin's  biogra|)her  said,  after  convoaing  with 
a  young  fdlow  shoeless  and  in  lags,  whoK 
bed  was  commonly  m  an  .arch,  who  had  been 
repeated^  in  a  prison,  whose  parents  were 
thieves  and  the  duldren  of  thieves,  ''Are 
we  to  be  angry  with  him  for  following  the 
paternal  profession 

A  very  cuiioos  &ct,  too,  is  pointed  out  by 
Colonel  Bn  Cane,  in  his^  introduction  to 
Dr.  Guy's  census  of  the  convict  prisons,  to 
the  effect  that  there  is  such  an  excessive  pro- 
portion of  serious  crime  committed  by  men 
and  women  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five 
and  thirty-four,  or  a  little  older  (particularly 
in  the  case  of  women) ;  and  such  a  marked 
decrease  of  crime  after  that  age,  that  he 
seriously  dedares  it  to  warrant  the  inference 
"  that  if  those  persons  whose  career  evidences 
in  them  marked  ctiminal  tendencies  could 
either  be  locked  up  or  kept  under  supervision 
until  they  had  passed,  say,  the  age  of  forty, 
suppljring  thus,  in  the  interest  of  the  public, 
that  self-control  in  which  they  are  obviously 
deficient,  a  vast  deal  of  crime  would  be  put 
an  end  to;  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 


most  of  the  undetected  crime,  which  much 
exceeds  that  which  is  followed  by  punishment, 
is  conmiitted  by  persons  of  this  dass.  Many 
of  them  mi^t  thenceforward  become  re- 
spectable members  of  society." 

It  is  with  an  eye  to  this  same  result  that 
the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons  in  thdr  last 
Report  wrote : — 

' '  When  everything  has  been  done  todeter  from  crime 
or  reform  the  criininal,  there  will  still  remain  a  certain 
dasi  witoni  Itb  hopdess  to  inflaenee,  and  who  mnst 
be  dealt  vith  in  conne  of  law,  not  for  mvch  resolt  on 
themfielves,  but  to  carry  out  the  principle  of  justice, 
and  mainly  to  deter  others. '  Suc^  characters  may  be 
set  down  as,  in  a  certain  sense,  mentally  deficient." 

Already  we  have  made  a  small  step  in  the 
direction  indicated  in  die  Habitual  Criminals 
Act,  under  which  known  characters,  who  are 
observed  in  suspicious  circumstances — "  on 
the  prowl,"  as  it  is  s^led  by  them — and  with 
no  good  account  to  give  of  themselves,  may 
be  taken  in  hand  by  the  police ;  but  we  want 
an  Act  that  is  once  more  comprehensive 
and  TOOK  certain  in  action,  and  especially 
directed  towards  the  case  of  criminal  women. 
If  a  certain  class  of  prisoners  are  confined 
during  her  Majes^'s  pleasure  as  criminal 
lunatics  at  Broadmoor,  because  they  are  dan- 
gerous, ^y  should  not  confirmed  and  hope- 
less criminals,  over  and  over  again  convicted, 
and  on  whom  punishment,  confinement, 
has  no  efiect^  in  whom  oiininal  propensities, 
as  too  dire  experierkce  has  proved  to  us,  actually 
amount  to  disease,  be  confined  during  her 
Majesty'sideasurealso — only  compdUed  if  able 
towcnk  for  sudi  time  as  to  earn  their  ownmain- 
tenance?  Medical  men  an  coming  more  and 
TOOK  to  a^ree  that  crime  and  disease  do  not 
long  remam  ^uut;  and  it  is  as  certain  as 
anything  well  can  be  that  drink  is  an  insepa- 
rable accompaniment  of  crime,  and  that 
cWnic  drunkenness  is  really  a  form  of  mania, 
and  as  such  ought  to  be  ^temadcally  treated. 
To  say  that  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  our  crime 
has  its  first  origin  in  drunkenness  is  but  com- 
mon-place to  those  who  have  studied  the  sub- 
ject Nothing,  indeed,  has  in  these  days  been 
made  more  evident,  than  that  intemperate 
and  criminal  propensities  are  transmitted,  and 
are  strictly  heroiitary.  Without  some  such 
meAod  as  this  proposed,  then,  onr  admirably 
ordered  ccmvict  {msons  become  more  and 
more  the  real  "h(nne"of  the  criminals,  with 
short  interludes  of  freedom  and  license.  If, 
therefore,  we  would  but  face  the  fact  fairly, 
it  would  be  seen  that,  under  permanent  im- 
prisonment for  the  worst  class,  we  should 
knowingly,  and  under  proper  understanding 
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the  disastrous  interludes  of  license;  save 
society  from  risk  and  loss  and  danger ;  and 
confer  incalculable  blessing  on  the  children, 
to  whom  society  would  then  .become  truly 
in  iocp  parentis. 

The  position  of  these  children  merits  yet  a 
word  more.  To  take  a  child  from  among 
such  influences  as  those  we  have  described 
for  some  hours  a  day,  to  attend  school,  and 
then  to  return  him  again  to  their  midst,  looks 
extremely  like  imparting  to  him  fadlities  for 
becoming  a  clevorr  criminal  than  he  could 
otherwise  have  been.  School,  though  unwil- 
lingly resorted  to,  may  do  much  to  stimulate 
the  intellect  evenin  such  unpromising  scholars; 
but  it  is  the  unconscious  influence  of"  home  " 
which  gives  the  moral  "  bent "  for  life ;  and 
unless  some  such  measure  as  we  have  advo- 
cated is  had  recourse  to,  one  effect  of  the  Edu- 
cation Act  may  be  to  give  us  a  new  type  of 
criminal  We  know  what  prison  has  done  to 
educate,  and  to  train  to  trades  and  habits  of 
industry,  that  large  number  we  have  refened 
to — the  one4hird  that  constitute  the  recom- 
mitments— but  stiU  to  our  cost  we  know  that 
they  return  to  prison.  Is  there  any  more 
likelihood  of  the  childnm,  who  have  been 
daily  with  them  and  their  companicms,  reast- 
ing  similar  temptations  7  Scarcely,  in  our  view, 
inasmuch  as  they  inherit  the  brand.  Some 
little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  several  quali- 
fying clauses  inserted  in  various  Acts  to  meet 
Uiis  difficulty ;  but  more  definite  l^;islatioQ  is 
demanded,  which,  as  the  subject  will  soon  be 
under  consideration,  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  be 
obtained.  The  merely  shiftless,  drunken,  and 
improvident  classes,  we  know,  have  ahready 
made  the  work  of  the  School-board  Visitors 
difficult,  b^  endeavours  to  prove  their  chil- 
dren incorrigible,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
sent  to  Reformatories  or  Industrial  Schools, 
and  so  taken  off  their  hands  for  good ;  but 
hardly  could  the  criminal  clus  be  expected 


to  act  in  this  way ;  for  just  at  the  momect 
when  the  chance  would  open,  the  childien 
begin  to  be  of  use  to  them  in  their  "  odling." 
And  especially  would  they  be  so  when  once 
able  to  read  and  write  passably. 

The  penal  theory,  we  are  told,  aims  first  at 
deterring  others,  and  protecting  sodety;  its 
reformatory  aspect  being  secondary,  and 
falling  out  of  it.  What  is  diere,  thai,  in 
this  proposal  that  would  be  inconastoit 
with  it?  It  seems,  indeed,  only  to  cany 
to  its  proper  issue  Uiis  very  i»mciple,  a  as 
at  ODW  to  do  justice  to  society,  and  preieat 
to  that  philanthropic  motive  wtadi  has  done 
so  much  to  aid  the  State  in  this  direction, 
a  free  and  hopeful  sphere  in  which  to  wc»i. 
At  present  it  scfims  very  much  as  though 
both  the  State  and  philanthropists  were  at- 
tempring  to  erap^  a  huge  cauldron  wlule  a 
hundred  taps  are  running  into  it  Society, 
in  adopting  such  a  plan,  would  be  in  samii^ 
only  a  little  cruel  in  order  to  be  tnilykind; 
and  "  the  way  to  prison"  would  have  various 
impediments  thrown  across  it,  iriuch  in  the 
coarse  of  years  would  make  travdling  upon 
it  a  fiu:  more  difficult  thing.  Lon^  periods 
of  imprisonment,  wi  A  the  possibility  of  cor- 
poral pimishment  and  of  perpetual  cmfiiu- 
ment,  would  no  doubt  be  powerfully  ddeneot 
The  flogging  for  the  garotte,  as  we  know, 
sufficed  Umost  instantly  to  put  a  stop  to  that  ' 
brutal  form  of  thefl:,  a  &ct  which  proves  deci- 
sively that  the  criminal  class,  geueralfy  speak- 
ing, acts  with  considerable  calculation,  not- 
withstanding  its  intemperance.  That  this  is 
the  case  is  proved  too  by  the  vast  amount  of 
undetected  crime  of  a  more  serious  character. 

Having  thus  presented  some  pictures  and 
some  figures,  iUustiating  "  the  way  to  prison," 
we  shall  next  month  ask  our  readers  to  accom- 
pany us  into  one  or  two  oS  our  best  known 
prisons,  and  see  the  prisoners  at  their  work. 

H.  A.  PACK. 


DARKENED  SPRING. 

XJE  W01  not  rise,  thoagh  all  the  wodA's  awake ; 
■'-  ^   No  bird  will  btisg  faim  warning  of  the  spring, 

Nor  warm  winds  stir  him  with  their  'widspenag. 
Nor  any  cry  his  folded  silence  break, 
Though  we,  who  welcomed  sommer  for  his  sake. 

Mar  spring's  soft  rapture  with  our  tnurmuring. 

How  can  we  turn  to  hear  the  glad  birds  sing, 
How  joy  from  blossom  or  from  sanlight  take, 
While  he  sleeps  on  unheeding  and  at  rest  ? 
Yet  God,  who  keeps  him  cradled,  knoweth  best. 
Without  his  flower-sweet  face  the  spring  is  vahi. 
And  ^ves  our  little  one  to  us  again, 
Granting  a  tender  vision  to  our  sight. 
To  waiwer  throngh  the  dream-ways  of  llie  oighL 
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chapter  i. 

anet!" 
said  the 
curate. 

It  was 
just 
half- 
past 
twelve 
o'clock, 
and  Ja- 
net was 
coming 
running 
in  from 
t  h  e 
garden. 
The 
sun  was 
shining, 
and  the 
cottage- 
d  o  o  r 
was 

standing  open,  and  such  a  sweet  scent  of 
roses  and  mignonette  was  coming-  in  from 
the  little  porch. 

"  Oh,  papa,"  cried  Janet,  full  of  excite- 
ment, "  I've  been'  to  look  at  the  strawberry- 
bed,  and  there  are  strawberries — at  least 
there  is  one  strawbeny — quite  ripe." 

"Is  there  really  a  strawberry  quite  ripe? 
Then,  by  all  means,"  said  the  curate,  "let 
us  go  and  eat  it." 

So  they  went  into  the  garden  hand  in 
hand.  It  was  not  a  very  large  garden,  and 
they  had  not  far  to  go.  They  only  had  to 
cross  a  little  lawn,  and  then  to  walk  for  a  few 
steps  along  a  straight  path  where  roses  grew, 
and  then  they  came  to  the  bed  of  straw- 
berries, and  Janet  in  a  moment  pounced  down 
(for,  having  examined  die  ground  already,  she 
knew  the  exact  spot  in  which  it  lay)  and 
secured  her  prize.  And  really  it  was  a  straw- 
berry worth  gathering ;  a  great  strawberry,  as 
big  as  a  ,  large  horse-chestnut,  with  such  a 
colour  in  its  cheeks. 

"Oh,  papa!  isn't  it  lovely?"  cried  Janet 
admiringly.  "  It's  so  lovely  that  it  seems 
almost  a  pity  to  eat  it ;  doesn't  it  ?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that.  I  think 
/  should  like  to  eat  it,"  ■  said  Mr.  Mason. 
"  You  see,  we  couldn't  keep  it." 

IV.  JT.S. 


*'  Oh,  no, — not  for  good." 
"  And  we  shall  have  a  great  many  more 
presently." 
"Yes." 

And  so  then  Janet  gave  a  last  look  to  the 
pretty  ripe  fruit,  and  held  it  up  to  her  father's 
lips,  and  her  father  took  a  bite  of  it,  and  the 
other  bite  went  into  Janet's  own  mouth. 

There  are  some  little  things  that  we  re- 
member so  well  when  we  grow  older.  All 
her  life  afterwards  Janet  remembered  this 
day,  and  how  she  had  stood  by  her  father's 
side  while  they  ate  theff  strawberry  together. 
She  forgot  a  hundred  other  things,  but  she 
never  forgot  that.  It  was  a  June  day  when 
she  was  seven  years  old. 

She  was  a  very  happy  httle  girl,  thou^ 
she  had  no  mother,  nor  any  brothers,  or  sis- 
ters, or  playfellows.  She  and  her  fether  lived 
all  alone  in  this  sunny  little  cottage  that 
was  so  pretty  in  summer  (it  was  rather  cold 
in  winter,  and  the  rain  in  wet  weather  came 
a  good  deal  through  the  roof;  but  then  Jrfnet 
did  not  notice  that),  and  she  was  her  father's 
little  friend  and  companion.  She  went  with 
him  whenever  he  went  out  to  walk ;  she  sat 
with  him  by  the  fireside,  and  they  talked 
t(^ther  and  played  together,  and  were  some- 
times very  wise  and  sometimes  ver}'  foolish, 
and  nearly  always  very  happy.  Her  mother 
had  died  so  long  ago  that  she  did  not  remem- 
ber her  or  miss  her.  There  was  a  little  pic- 
ture of  her  that  hung  in  Janet's  bedroom,  and 
j  the  child  as  she  lay  in  bed  would  often  look 
at  it,  and  wish  that  the,prett)r  face  with  the 
grey  eyes  could  come  from  its  frame  and 
stoop  down  and  kiss  her  ;  but  still  she  could 
not  miss  what  she  had  never  had,  nor  grieve 
because  it  was  not  given  to  her;  and  so, 
though  she  had  no  one  to  love  her  or  be  her 
playfellow  except  her  &ther,  she  was  as 
happy  as  the  days  were  long. 

It  was  a  pretty  coimtiy  place,  with  sweet 
green  walks  under  the  trees,  and  meadows 
where  the  cowsUps  grew,  and  wooded  hills 
where  Janet  liked  best  of  all  to  go  and  gather 
wild  flowers,  and  sit  upon  the  ground  under 
the  tall  pines.  It  was  always  so  dry  under 
the  pine-trees — dry  there  when  it  was  dry  no- 
where else.  She  used  to  collect  the  pine- 
cones  into  little  heaps,  and  make  a  bonfire  of 
them  sometimes ;  sometimes  she  would  make 
patterns  with  them  on  the  ground  and  spel! 
out  words.  VeryoftegipJiPb^a^p^g-le 
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ings,  when  her  iather's  work  was  ended,  they 
would  come  and  sit  in  tlie  wood  together, 
with  dieir  face  to  the  west,  and  he  would  tell 
her  stories  while  the  sun  went  down. 

He  was  very  busy  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  day,  and  could  not  tell  her  stories 
then,  or  do  anything  else  for  her.  During 
most  of  the  day  he  was  either  going  about 
the  parish  visiting  the  people  who  were  poor 
or  ill,  or  teaching  in  the  schools,  or  writing 
sermons  in  his  study. 

"  I  wish  you  bad  not  so  many  sermons  to 
write,  papa,"  Janet  said  one  day  to  him  with 
quite  a  sad  face,  and  he  answered,  laughing — 

"I  am  sure  I  wish  I  hadn't,  too,  Janet, 
with  all  my  heart ;  only,  you  see,  if  I  didn't 
write  them,  Mr.  Jessop  would  scold  me,  and 
look  about  for  another  curate,  so  there  is 
no  help  for  it,  I  am  afraid." 

"  But  I  don't  think  Mr.  Jessop  would  scold 
you  much,"  Janet  answered  gravely  to  this 
speech;  and  so  then  the  next  time  he  saw 
the  rector,  Mr.  Mason  told  him  what  his  little 
daughter  had  said. 

"Janet  would  like  to  be  your  litde  girl  in- 
stead of  mine,  I  suspect,"  he  said  to  Mr. 
Jessop ;  "  for  she  teUs  me  she  doesn't  think 
you  know  how  to  scold  people.  She  doesn't 
think  you  woidd  scold  me,  she  says,  if  I 
struck  work  and  refused  to  write  sermons  any 
more." 

"Ah,  I'm  afhiid  that's  a  sad  mistake  of 
Janet's,"  answered  the  rosy  rector  j  and  then 
he  took  the  child  upon  his  knees.  "Why, 
don't  you  know  that  if  your  father  wouldn't 
write  any  more  sermons  I  should  have  to  eat 
him  up  ?"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  no ;  you  wouldn't,"  cried  Janet,  in- 
credulous, but  rather  horror-struck. 

"  Yes,  we  should  have  to  roast  him  before 
the  kitchen-6re,  and  eat  him  up,  bones  and 
ail.  What  do  you  think  has  become  of  all 
the  other  curates  I  have  had  before  he  came 
if  I  haven't  eaten  them?" 

And  then  Janet  remained  with  her  lips 
apart,  staring  in  the  rector's  face ;  for  what 
had  become  of  the  other  curates  was  a  dark 
question  that  never  before  had  entered  her 
mind. 

It  was  a  simple,  happy  life.  In  the  winter 
evenings,  Mr.  Mason  used  to  teach  his  little 
daughter.  She  had  not  leamt  much  yet  out 
of  books,  but  she  could  read  pretty  well  when 
the  words  were  easy,  and  she  could  write 
a  little,  and  she  knew  the  names  of  all  the 
countries  in  Europe.  She  used  to  read  her 
little  stories  aloud  to  her  father  sometimes, 
and  think  that  she  was  entertaining  him  when 
he  was  tired.    He  was  often  so  tired  that,  at 


the  end  of  a  day's  work,  he  would  sit  down 
in  his  arm-chair,  and  shut  his  eyes,  and  do 
nothing  for  half  an  hour ;  and  then  the  little 
mfud  would  come  and  sit  beside  him,  and 
would  lean  against  his  knees,  and  spell  out  her 
lessons.    She  used  to  be  very  happy  as  she 
sat  so.    Perhaps,  sometimes,  while  the  little  i 
childish  voice  was  sounding  in  his  ears,  i 
thoughts  that  were  very  anxious  and  sad  I 
were  passing  through  the  curate's  mind;  but  \ 
Janet  never  knew  anything  about  that.  The 
happy  hours  passed  on  for  her,  one  after 
another,  undisturbed ;  her  life  was-  so  sunny  ■ 
and  placid;  the  sk^  above       littte  he^ 
scarce^  knew  what  it  was  to  have  a  doud.  i 

"Papa'scoughwasverybad  Iftct  n^t,"sbe  I 
would  say  sometimes  to  the  rectorift  irife,  ' 
when  that  kind  lady  met  Janet  in  theoDuntry 
lanes,  and  stopped  to  speak  to  her;  \M  sIk 
never  said  it  very  sadly,  for  her  fatbwr  had 
had  a  cough  for  so  long  a  time  that'  Janet  , 
had  grown  quite  accustomed  to  it,  and  very  | 
likely  had  come  to  sappose  that  coi^fbs  were 
one  of  the  inevitable  accompaniments  of  i 
advancing  years,  like  grey  hairs  or  bald-  | 
ness.    "  Papa's  cough  was  very  bad  in  the 
night ;  it  kept  him  awake  for  a  long  time,"  i 
she  would  say  in  her  unconscious  little  voice ;  i 
and  the  rector's  wife  would  pat  her  shoulder,  ;  | 
and  give  her  a  sugar-plum  from  her  pocket,  j 
and  pass  on  sighing  to  herself.  "  Poor  thing,  I 
how  little'  she  knows  I   Ah,  dear  me,  it's  a  ' 
sad  world  ! "  she  would  say,  shaking  her  head.  [ 

For,  though  Janet  did  not  know,  Mrs. 
Jessop  knevtf  very  well  what  the  ciu-ate's  bad 
cough  meant.  "  I'm  afraid  be  won't  be  able 
to  hold  out  much  longer,  poor  fellow,'[her  . 
husband  said  to  her  one  autumn  night. 
'*  Here  is  the  winter  coming  on,  and  how  he 
is  to  go  through  it  I  cannot  think.  It  goes 
to  my  heart  to  see  him  trampii^  about  in 
these  wet  days,  doing  work  that  he  is  no 
more  fit  for  than  Janet  is.  Really  I  don't 
know  how  it  is  to  go  on.  If  he  could  get  a 
rest,  and  go  somewhere  for  the  winter,  be 
might  get  better  possibly ;  but  how  can  he 
get  a  rest?  He  will  just  go  on  at  faiswoA 
till  he  drops." 

"  If  he  had  any  place  that  he  could  go  to 
for  a  few  months,  of  course  I  would  gladly  take 
Janet.  But  then  how  could  you  do  without 
him  ?  And  how  could  you  afford  to  pay  him 
and  to  pay  another  curate  too  ?  Of  course 
you  couldn't  do  that,"  said  Mrs.  Jessop. 

"  No,  I  couldn't  do  that,  certainly.   All  I 
can  do  is  to  make  his  work  as  light  as  I  can.  | 
But  the  worst  is  that,  light  or  heavy,  it  will  I 
be  too  much  for  him ;  and  then,  what^is  tol 
come  next?"  said  the  rediisrtized  by  vjOQjJ 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jessop  were  very  kind  to 
Janet,  and  the  rector  was  fond  of  taking  the 
child  on  his  knees  when  he  came  to  the 
cottage,  and  would  talk  to  her,  and  tell  her 
stories.  Sometimes  he  used  to  make  her  say 
hymns  to  him,  which  Janet  did  not  object  to 
do,  bttt  sometimes  also  (only  happily  this 
occurred  rarely)  he  examined  her  in  her 
catechism,  and  on  one  occasion  there  was 
rather  a  sad  little  scene,  in  which  Janet  broke 
down  hopelessly  over  her  baptismal  vows, 
and  retired  from  the  apartment  overwhelmed 
with  humiliation.  But  this  was  a  solitary 
instance  of  disaster,  and  in  a  general  way  the 
rector's  visits  brought  nothing  but  pleasure  to 
Janet,  and  she  would  run  to  meet  him  when 
she  saw  him  coming,  and  slip  her  small  hand 
into  his,  and  all  the  little  delicate  face  woald 
brighten.  "We  must  get  some  roses  into 
these  dieeks  some  day,"  the  rector  used  to 
say  as  he  patted  them.  But  as  yet  tibe  roses 
in  Janet's  cheeks  had  shown  themselves 
shyer  in  blooming  than  the  kind  rector  liked 
to  see  them. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter 
which  followed  her  seventh  birth-day  that  the 
rector  and  his  wife  had  that  talk  together 
about  the  curate's  health.  '*  I  am  afraid  he 
will  never  hold  out  till  the  spring,"  Mr. 
Jessop  had  said  ;  but  to  everybody's  surprise 
he  did  hold  out.  All  through  the  long  dark 
months  he  went  on  visiting  and  teaching, 
and  writing  his  sermons  in  Uie  little  parlour, 
with  Janet  by  his  side. 

"  Rjeally,  he  almost  seems  to  me  as  if  he 
were  better,"  the  rector  would  sometimes  say, 
"  for  it  is  amazing  what  he  can  go  through. 
If  he  could  only  get  back  a  little  appe- 
tite—" 

But,  alas !  the  curate,  though  he  worked 
still  with  all  his  might,  could  no  longer 
either  eat  or  sleep.  He  used  to  lie  awake 
with  his  hacking  cough  through  hour  after 
hour  of  the  long  nights.  "  I  do  think  one 
good  sleep  would  almost  set  me  up,"  he  said 
one  d^  to  Mr.  Jessop.  But  he  never  got 
that  sleep  he  longed  for  till  the  sleep  came 
at  last  that  is  quietest  and  longest  of  all. 

One  May  evening,  as  the  lectOT  and  his 
\nfe  were  just  finishing  dinner,  a  man  from 
the  village  came  to  tell  them  ^at  the  curate 
was  very  ill. 

'*  He's  broken  a  blood-vessel,  your  rever- 
ence," the  man  said,  "and  there's  nobody 
with  him  but  the  little  miss  and  the  servant 
girl." 

"  Bless  me ! — and  have  they  not  got  a 
doctor?"  cried  the  rector;  and  he  seized 
liis  hat,  and  was  down  in  the  village  and 


knocking  at  Dr.  Fowler's  door  before  Mrs. 
Jessop  had  tied  her  bonnet -strings. 

Happily,  however,  before  he  had  got  to 
Dr.  Fowler's  door  somebody  else  had  been 
before  him,  and  when  Mr.  Jessop  reached 
die  cottage  he  found  that  Dr.  Fowler  was 
already  doing  all  he  could  for  his  poor  friend. 

"  But  we  can't  save  him — Uiere's  not  a 
dumce  of  it — not  a  chan(%  of  it,"  said  the 
good  doctor,  as  soon  as  he  and  the  rector 
Avere  able  to  exchange  a  word. 

"Ah,  dear  me!"  cried  the  rector,  "is  it 
really  so  ?" 

"  He  couldn't  have  lived  above  a  month  or 
two  more,  whether  this  had  happened  or  not. 
Why,  both  lungs  are  gone.  He  never  could 
have  lasted  through  the  spring." 

"Poor  fellow,  poor  fellow!"  said  the 
rector. 

He  and  Mrs.  Jessop  had  been  standing  by 
the  bedside.  The  curate  was  lying  with  his 
eyes  closed,  half  unconscious.  They  had  not 
been  able  to  undress  him.  He  lay  outside 
the  bed,  with  his  face  almost  as  white  already 
as  the  white  pillow  it  rested  on ;  and  by  his 
side,  coiled  up  into  a  knot,  and  white  too 
and  silent,  sat  Janet.  They  had  found  her 
tiiere  when  they  came,  and  Mrs.  Jessop  had 
tried  to  get  her  away,  but  she  had  not  been 
able  to  do  it 

"It  isn't  a  fit  thing  for  the  child  to  be 
here.  Dr.  Fowler,  I  don't  think  you  ought 
to  allow  it,"  she  had  said  to  the  doctor  almost 
severely ;  but  Dr.  Fowler  had  merely  shrugged 
his  shoulders. 

He  likes  her  to  stay,  and  I  don't  see,  while 
she  sits  so  still,  that  it  much  matters,"  he 
answered.  "Poor  child,  she  won't  have  a 
father  to  sit  by  many  hours  longer." 

And  then  after  he  had  made  tliat  answer 
Mrs.  Jessop  said  nothing  more ;  but  she  went 
to  the  child  presently  and  stroked  her  hair, 
and  put  her  kind  arm  round  her. 

Before  he  died  the  curate- tried  to  rouse 
himself  enough  to  speak  to  the  friends  who 
were  watching  round  him.  He  had  recog- 
nised the  rector  and  his  wife  very  soon  after 
they  came  into  the  room,  and  had  feebly 
moved  his  hand  and  smiled  as  they  came  up 
and  grasped  it  After  a  time  he  made  a  sign 
to  the  rector  to  come  nearer,  and  Mr.  Jessop 
came  and  bent  over  the  pillow. 

"  You  will  write — to  my  brother?"  he  said 
faintly. 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  the  rector  answered. 
"  Janet  can  tell  you  the  address.    He  will 
come — and  take  charge  of  it  all.    If  there 
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"  Surely — surely,"  said  the  rector. 
"  God  bless  you.    I  thought  you  would. 
God  bless  you  both.    Is  she  here  still?" 
"  Janet  ?" 
*'  No — ^your  wife." 
"Yes,  she  is  here." 

He  put  his  wife's  hand  into  the .  hand  of 
the  dying  man,  and  with  the  tears  streaming 
down  her  theeks  Mrs.  Jessop  stooped  over 
his  pillow  and  kissed  him. 

"  I  will  do  all  I  can  for  her,  but  God  will 
be  her  best  friend ;  God  will  be  good  to  her," 
she  said. 

"  Yes—I  know." 

After  that  he  closed  his  eyes,  and  when  a 
few  moments  had  passed  he  tried  to  turn 
himselt^  and  made  as  if  he  would  stretch  out 
both  his  hands. 

"Janet!"  he  said. 

They  helped  the  feeble  arms  to  find  what 
they  were  seeking,  and  with  a  wild  low  sob 
the  child  crept  close  to  his  heart.  Then  no 
one  spoke  again.  Side  by  side  the  father 
and  his  little  girl  lay  together  till  he  died 
quietly,  like  some  one  gently  falling  asleep. 

CHAPTER  11. 

They  had  been  laying  the  sods  over  the 
curate's  grave.  It  was  a  sunny  grave  in  the 
south-west  comer  of  the  churchyard — a  comer 
where  over  the  Uttle  mounds  the  grass  grew 
deep  and  thick,  and  birds  built  in  the  ivied 
angle  of  the  wall. 

"  X  should  like  to  be  buried  in  the  sun- 
shine there,"  the  curate  had  said  one  day  to 
Mr.  Jessop  Icmg  ago,  pointing  to  the  place  as 
he  and  the  rector  happened  to  be  passing  by 
it  t(%ether. 

They  had  not  been  thinlung  of  his  dying 
soon  when  he  said  that,  for  he  was  in  good 
health  then,  and  Mr.  Jessop,  who  was  older 
than  he  by  five-and-twenty  years,  might 
reasonably  have  supposed  that  he  was  the 
likeliest  to  go  first  to  his  grave ;  but  it  had 
happened  otlierwise,  you  see,  and  so  when 
the  younger  man  died  the  other  remembered 
those  chance  words  of  his,  and  gave  orders 
that  his  grave  should  be  dug  in  that  sunny 
spot  which  he  had  pointed  out 

"  He  chose  it  himself,  poor  fellow,"  he 
said,  speaking  to  the  curate's  brother,  who 
had  come  down  from  London  to  attend  the 
funeral.  "  Of  course,  if  you  had  had  any 
other  plans  " 

But  the  man  he  was  speaking  to  interrupted 
him  when  he  said  this,  touching  his  hat  as  he 
spoke. 

"  Not  at  all,  sir— not  at  all.  I'm  sure  I'm 
veiy  much  obliged  to  you,"  he  said. 


This  brother  of  Mr.  Mason's  ^ras  not  an 
educated  man.  The  curate  had  come  of 
poor  parents,  and  his  family  and  relations 
were  all  poor  and  uneducated.  He  himself 
had  owed  his  different  fortune  to  the  kind- 
ness of  a  gentleman  who  had  become  in- 
terested in  him  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  had 
sent  him  first  to  school  and  then  to  coll^, 
and,  in  common  phrase,  had  made  a  gentle- 
man of  him.  Of  course  this  making  him  into 
a  gentleman  had  separated  him  a  good  deal 
from  his  own  people.  He  had  been  very 
good  as  long  as  they  lived  to  his  father  and 
mother,  but  since  their  death  he  had  not 
seen  much  of  the  other  members  6f  his 
family,  having  little  in  common  with  this 
brother  of  his,  who  was  a  builder  >in  a  small 
way  in  the  north  of  I.ondon,  or  with  his  sister 
in  Liverpool,  whose  husband  kept  a  baker's 
shop. 

"  My  thought  was  just  to  put  up  a  plain 
headstone  to  him,"  the  rector  was  saying. 
"  Merely  a  plain  stone,  giving  his  name  and 
age ;  or,  if  you  liked,  we  might  add  his  wife's 
name  too.  Poor  young  tiling,  she  was  dead 
befi:^  he  came  here.  What — the  marriage 
was  a  foolish  business,  was  it  ?  Ah,  well — 
so  many  marriages  are.  But,  foolish  or  wise, 
it  doesn't  matter  much  now." 

"  Only  it's  hard  upon  those  who  are  left 
to  take  care  of  the  children,  sir,"  Richard 
Mason  answered  rather  surlily. 

"Well,  yes— that's  true.  Yes,  I  allow 
that,"  and  then  the  rector  too  looked  grave 
and  shook  his  head.  "  It  tr  a  hard  thing  for 
you,  but  at  any  rate  you  may  be  tfaankfiil  that 
there  is  only  tiiis  one  little  giri.  Why,  there 
might  have  been  half-a-dozen  of  than,  you 
know." 

'*  Well,  in  that  case,  sir,  it  would  amply 
have  come  to  this,  that  they  must  have  gone 
to  the  workhouse." 

"  Ah,  that  would  have  been  sad  indeed," 
said  the  rector. 

"  And  even  as  it  is  I  don't  know,  sir,  that 
I'm  daund  to  take  the  little  girl,"  said  Mason. 

The  two  men  had  turned  away  from  the 
grave  now,  and  were  walking  towards  the 
churchyard  gate,  and  Mason's  fact  as  he 
spoke  had  a  look  in  it  that  was  half  sulky 
and  half  perplexed.  "  I'd  wish  to  do  my 
duty  by  her,  but  I've  my  wife  to  consider  as 
well  as  myself.  Janet's  no  relation  of  hers, 
you  see,  sir,  and  she  don't  like  her  coming 
into  the  house — that's  the  truth." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it,"  said  the 
rector. 

"Well,  sir,  it's  reasonable  t«).  I'm.nol 
saying  anything  agunst  Janet!)^b&t' 
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reasonable.  We're  working  people,  sir,  and 
we've  got  our  own  children  to  bring  up ;  and 
my  wife,  she  has  nieces  of  her  own." 

"  But  yet  if  you  don't  take  her,  Mr.  Mason, 
what  will  become  of  her  ? "  said  the  rector. 
"  Of  course  if  your  poor  brother  had  left  a 
large  family  it  might  have  been  quite  out  of 
your  i>ower  to  take  charge  of  them,  but  when 
there  is  only  this  one  little  girl,  I  must  say 
that  I  don't  see  how  you  can  decently  shift 
the  burden  of  providing  for  her  off  your  own 
shoulders.  It's  quite  clear,  I  suppose,  that 
there  are  no  near  relations  on  the  mother's 
side?" 

"  I  believe  not,  sir.** 

"  Well,  my  good  friend,  I  suspect  you  must 
take  the  little  girl  home  with  you,  at  any  rate 
to  begin  with.  You  might  get  her  presently 
into  a  free  adiooL  ni  give  all  the  help 
I  can,  if  you  like^  tomrds  doing  that ;  but  I 
don't  see  in  the  first  instance  how  you  can 
avoid  taking  chaise  of  her.  She  is  a  gentle, 
good  little  thing  too.  Why,  your  wife  may 
get  quite  fond  of  her.  What  does  your  own 
ramily  consist  of?  Three  boys  at  home? 
What,  three  boys  and  not  any  girls  ?  Well, 
what  could  you  do  better  than  give  your  wife 
a  nice  little  girl  like  this  to  be  of  use  to  her, 
and  run  her  messages,  and  be  as  good  as  a 
daughter  to  her  ?  Upon  my  word,  Mx.  Mason, 
if  I  hadn't  five  dfu^hters  of  my  own,  poor 
little  Janet  shouldn't  go  b^^g  for  a 
home." 

They  walked  on  withont  speaking  again 
for  a  few  minutes,  till  th^  came  in  sig^t  of 
the  curate's  cottage.  As  they  drew  near  to 
it  they  slackened  their  steps,  and  Richard 
Mason  presently  broke  the  sUence. 

'*  I  don't  want  you  to  think  that  I'd  neglect 
the  child,  sir,"  he  said.  "  I  think  it  comes 
hard  upon  me — I  do  say  that ;  but  if  there's 
nothing  else  to  be  done,  I'll  take  her,  at  any 
rate  for  a  bit." 

"  I  don't  think  you  will  repent  doing  it." 

"WeU,  sir,  I  hope  not." 

But  Mr.  Mason's  tone  as  he  made  this 
reply  was  rather  doubtful. 

The  sun  was  shining  into  the  cottage 
windows.  The  month  was  May,  and  the 
little  garden  befwe  die  house  was  bright 
with  early  flowers.  The  rector  bade  his  com- 
panion good-bye  at  the  gate. 

"Janet  doesn't  seem  to  be  about,"  he 
said,  "  but  it  doesn't  matter.  I  shall  see  her 
before  you  go  away.  Tell  her  I'm  coming  to 
say  good-bye  to  her.  She  was  always  a  good 
little  friend  of  mine.  Good  afternoon,  Mr. 
Mason." 

And  then  he  went  on  his  way  home,  and 


Richard  Mason  went  into  his  brother's 
house. 

He  opened  the  parlour  door,  and  entered 
the  room  that  had  served  the  curate  for  six 
years  as  drawing-room,  dining-room,  and  study 
all  in  one.  A  loW'^oofed  room,  scantily 
furnished  with  a  few  chairs  and  tables,  and 
an  old-fashioned  sofa,  and  a  carpet  that  had 
been  darned  in  many  a  place.  There  was 
one  easy-chair  in  a  comer  by  the  fire,  and 
there  was  a  book-case  on  the  wall ;  and  near 
the  latticed  window  stood  the  table  at  which 
the  curate  had  been  used  to  write  his  ser- 
mons, with  his  books  and  papers  on  it  still. 

Richard  Mason  came  into  the  iY)om,  look- 
ing round  him  as  he  opened  the  door.  Some- 
thing as  he  entered  made  a  sudden  move- 
ment :  it  was  little  Janet,  who  had  been 
ntting  coiled  up  on  the  so&,  and  who  at  the 
sound  of  his  step  hastily  and  timidly  unrolled 
herself,  and  let  her  feet  slip  down  upon  the 
flow.  She  was  sitting  bolt  upright  on  the 
wide  sofa  cushions  when  his  eyes  fell  on  her, 
doing  nothing,  and  looking  odd  and  ont  of 
place  in  the  empty  room. 

"What,  Janet,  is  that  you?"  said  her 
uncle  shortly,  as  he  saw  her. 

He  did  not  mean  to  speak  to  her  unkindly, 
but  he  had  a  rough  brusque  manner  that  was 
not  encouraging,  and  the  child  at  his  question 
got  up  hurriedly,  colouring,  with  an  uneasy 
look  in  her  eyes. 

"  Yes,  if  s  me,"  she  said  shyly. 

'*WelI,  you'd  far  better  be  out  of  doors 
than  sitting  here.  Why  don't  you  go  out 
into  the  garden  on  a  fine  sunny  day  like 
this?" 

"  I'll  go  ii  you  like,"  Janet  said ;  but  the 
little  voice  was  so  faint  that  Mr.  Mason 
scarcely  heard  it. 

"You'll  do  what?"  he  asked.  "I  wish 
you'd  speak  up.  I'll  tell  you  what,  Janet,  if 
you  don't  speak  louder  than  this  when  you 
get  to  Loudon,  you'll  not  find  many  people 
will  listen  to  you.  There's  a  deal  too  much 
noise  going  on  there  for  people  to  be  heard 
who  don't  take  the  trouble  to  open  their 
mouths." 

The  child  made  no  answer  to  this  speech. 
Mr.  Mason  had  deposited  himself  in  his 
brother's  arm-chair,  and,  being  hot  with  his 
walk,  had  begun  to  mop  his  face  with  his 
pocket-handkerchief.  Big  and  stout  and 
rosy,  he  looked  far  more  like  a  liver  in  the 
country  than  the  pale-cheeked  child  who 
stood  at  six  steps'  distance  from  him,  con- 
templating him  with  sad  grey  eyes.  Perhaps 
that  poor  litde  heart  was  thinking  sorrowfully 
of  the  different  figure  that  had  been  used  to 
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occupy  that  chair.  She  may  have,  been 
thinking  that ;  or  she  may  only  have  been 
feeling  desolate  and  bewildered,  as  if,  even 
while  the  old  familiar  tilings  were  still  all 
round  her,  she  had  somehow  got  lost  and 
gone  astray. 

"  Well,  go  into  the  garden,  and  don't  stand 
doing  nothing  there,"  Mr.  ^ason  said  after  a 
few  moments'  silence.  "  You'll  not  have  a 
garden  hke  this  to  play  in  much  longer,  so 
you'd  better  make  the  most  <tf  I  can  tell 
you,  while  you've  go  it  Why,  if  you  weren't 
silly  you'd  be  out  enjojriDg  yourself  all  day." 

Again  the  child  said  n<Mhing,  but  only 
gravely  turned  round  and  went  away.  She 
was  too  young  to  take  much  heed  to  the 
wording  of  her  uncle's  speech ;  she  only 
thought  of  doing  what  she  was  told,  and  so 
she  quietly  left  the  room,  and  put  on  her  hat 
in  the  passage,  and  went  out  into  the  sunny 
garden  to  "  enjoy  herself  "  as  she  best  could. 
She  walked  along  the  familiar  paths,  .-and 
looked  at  the  flowers  «he  knew  so  well  as 
they  grew  on  either  side  of  her ;  she  stood 
still  once  to  watch  two  butterflies  fluttering 
round  a  bush ;  she  saw  the  first  halfopened 
rose-bud,  and  stopped,  to  gather  it.  Poor 
little  Janet]  As  she  held  the  half-butst 
flower  in  her  band  some  thought  came  to  her, 
.and  her  lips  began  to  quiver,  and  then  the 
tears  rushed  to  her  eyes.  "  I  took  the  first 
one  to  him  last  year,"  she  had  remembered ; 
and  all  at  once  the  day  that  was  gone  for 
ever  came  back  to  the  diild's  mind,  and  her 
lips  trembled,  and  she  burst  out  crying. 

She  had  got  almost  to  the  furthest  end  of 
the  garden,  so  far  from  the  house  that  no  one 
in  it  could  see  her,  and  she  dropped  down  on 
a  httle  ring  of  grass  that  had  been  set  round 
the  root  of  an  old  apple-tree,  and  sat  there  in 
a  little  heap  and  sobbed. 

"  Oh,  what  shall  I  do?"  she  cried  to  her- 
self. "  What  shall  I  do  all  my  life  without 
papa  ?  Oh,  I  wish  I  was  dead !  I  wish  God 
had  let  me  die  too." 

She  sat  for  a  long  time  sobbing  and  crying. 
She  had  lost  all  that  she  loved  in  the  world, 
and  her  little  heart  thought  that  it  was  break- 
ing. She  did  not  know  how  to  bear  her  lone- 
liness. She  was  little  more  than  seven  years 
old,  and  at  that  age  one  gets  quickly  to  forget 
most  sorrows,  however  sharp,  when  something 
else  is  left  to  us,  or  given  to  us,  to  make  us 
happy.  But  Janet  Mason,  wltii  her  father 
dead,  had  nothing  left  to  her; — nothing,  except 
perhaps  her  pet  white  cat  that  found  her  out 
presently  as  she  sat  here  under  the  apple-tree, 
and  came  and  rubbed  his  sides  a^nst  her 
for  a  few  minutes,  with  his  tail  high  in  the 


air,  and  then  daintily  stepped  into  her  lap, 
and  coiled  himself  round  and  fell  asleep  there, 
purring  softly.    This  white  puss  was  Janet's 
sole  remaining  possession.  A  possession  not 
of  much  use,  perhaps,  one  might  think,  in  the 
way  of  consolation;  but  the  child  put  her 
arms  about  it,  and  laid  her  cheek  down  on  its 
soft  head ;  and  I  think  after  a  few  moments  I 
cried  the  less  bitterly  from  feeling  some  living 
warmth  beside  her,  even  though  the  wannth  | 
came  only  from  the  senseless  body  of  a  poor  | 
pet  cat. 

"  I'm  sure  I'm  bothered  enough  about  the 
whole  concern,"  Mr.  Mason  had  already 
written  a  couple  of  days  ago  to  his  wife.  "  As 
for  the  things  here,  I  don  t  believe  they  will 
fetch  twenty  pounds.  I've  spoken  to  a  man  at 
Westbridge,  and  he  is  to  come  and  tike  a 
look  at  them,  and  say  -  what  he'll  give  for  the 
whole  lot.  I  wish  he'd  take  the  child  too. 
I  promise  you,  I'd  let  her  go  cheap." 

But,  alas,  neither  the  man  from  Westbridge, 
nor  anybody  else,  was  willing  to  take  poor 
Utde  Janet ;  -nobody,  probably,  even  so  much  as 
thought  of  taking  her.  When  her  uncle  cane 
up  to  his  brotho's  funeral  he  looked  a  veli- 
to-do  man,  and  everybody  said,  '*  Of  ouuse, 
Janet  will  go  to  live  with  him  f  and  so  the 
thing  got  to  be  assumed  from  the  veiy  fint. 
She  would  go  to  London,  and  live  with  her 
uncle,  and  be  very  comfortable.  If  Mr.  Mason 
had  left  half-a-dozen  children,  or  even  only 
three  or  four,  people  no  doubt  would  have 
begun  to  perceive  that  there  might  be  a  diffi- 
culty in  disposing  of. them;  but  when  there 
was  only  little  Janet — 

"  Why,  she  will  be  quite  a  bit  of  siuishine 
in  the  house  to  you,"  the  kind  rector's  wife  said 
cheerily  when,  the  night  before  they  started, 
she  came  to  bid  good-bye  to  the  little  girl 

If  you  have  nothing  but  boys  of  your 
own,  you  will  make  quite -a  pet  of  Janet  I 
am  very  sorry  to  lose  her,  for  my  own  pwt ; 
for  I  am  fond  of  the  dear  little  thing,  and  I 
had  a  great  regard  for  your  brother;  but  I 
can't  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  that  she  has  a 
kind  home  to  go  to,  and  friends  who  will  love 
her  and  look  after  her."  i 

"Well,  ma'am,  we  must  do  the  best  we  | 
can,"  Mr.  Mason  answered  a  little  grimly  to 
this  hopeful  speech, 

"  And  that  is  all  that  any  of  us  can  say, 
Mr.  Mason.  But  let  us  all  do  the  best  we 
can,  and  there  need  be  no  fear  for  us.  Here 
is  Janet  must  do  the  b.^t  ske  can,  and  I  am 
sure  that  is  what  she  will  try  to  do,  and  to 
grow  up  a  comfort  to  everybody,"  said  Mr^ 
Jessop,  and  she  turned  to  Janet,  and  patwd 
the  little  thin  cheek,  and  smiled  at^die  chud, 
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■who  tried  to  smile  at  her  in  return,  but  made 
ntiier  a  poor,  business  of  it;  for,  one  by  one, 
were  not, all  her  old  friends  leaving  her?  was 
she  not  losing  all  she  had  ever  loved  in  the 
ivorld? 

As  the  rector's  wife  sat  bilking  she  stood 
beside  her,  with  her  hand  in  hers.  The 
rector's  wife  had  always  been  so  kind  to  her. 
When  she  kissed  her  to-night  for  the  last 
time,  the  child's  arms  went  round  her  neck, 
and  she  trembled  and  clung  to  her.  She 
was  a  timid  little  ^ing,  and  the  thought  of 
the  new  life  before  her  frightened  her.  She 
felt  as  we  toif^t  feel  at  going  out  into  the 
dark  upon  a  new  road,  with  no  hand  we 
loved  or  tiMMed  to  guide  us  on  it 

She  cried  Iwiself  to  sleep  on  this  last  ni^t 
that  she  ^snt  in  the  house  she  knew  so  well. 
She  had  stolen  way  herself  in  the  evening, 
and  had  gone  to  the  diurchyard,  and  laid  her 
face  upon  the  grass  over  her  father's  grave. 
*'  Oh,  papa,  if  you  could  come  back  to  me ! " 
the  poor  little  lips  had  sobbed  out.  She  had 
felt  half  terrified  as  she  made  her  whispered 
moan,  with  the  shrinking  fear  that  a  child 
naturally  has  of  death  and  the  nearness  to 
what  is  dead,  and  yetsshe  clung  to  the  little 
green  monad,,  because  »U  thai  was  left  of  her 
Either  lay  below. 

It  was  in  the  sunny  June  evening  that  she 
had  done  this,  and  «n  hoar  JiAerwards,  when 
the  stm  had  set,  she  went  to  bed  for<he  last 
time  in  her  little  room,  limy  the  country 
girl,  who  had  been  tiMir  only  servant,  had 
come  up  witii  her  to  andress  her,  as  usiiaL 

"  Youll  have  sonM^dy  else  to  do  this  for 
you  to-morrow  night,  Janet,"  the  girl  said 
cheerfully,  as  she  proceeded  wiUi  the  opera- 
tion. It  seemed  to  Liazie  rather  a  nice  thing 
to  be  going  up  to  London. 

'*  I  don't  know  bat  what  I'd  like  to  be  in 
your  shoes,"  she  said,  "going  away  to  live 
where  the  Queen  does.  But  luck  never 
comes  my  way.  I  daresay  I  shall  Uve  and 
die,  and  never  see  the  Queen  at  a11." 

<*I  am  sure  I  wish  jrou  were  coming  to 
London.  Oh,  Lizzie,  how  I  wish  you  were 
coming  to  be  a  sarant  at  uncle's!"  Janet 
answered,  and  the  little  face  flushed  as  she 
put  it  up  to  kiss  the  girl. 

"  Well,  it  wouldn't  be  bad,  but — oh,  no  ! 
mother  w«nild  never  let  me  go,"  said  Lizzie 
with  a  sigh,  "so  we  needn't  think  nothmg 
about  it." 

And  then  Janetsaid  her  prayers,  was  tucked 
up  in  bed,  and  after  a  little  while  turned  her 
face  to  the  wall,  and  began  to  weep  sorrow- 
ful tears  that  never  ceased  till  the  tired  eye- 
lids dropped  at  last. 


CHAPTER  111. 

"Well,  Janet,  you  never  aear  anything  like 
this  before,"  said  Mr.  Bfason,  complacoitly. 

Mr.  Mason  and  Janet  were  in  a  cab  to- 
geth^,  and  the  cab  was  taking  them  from 
Enston  Sqnare  to  Camden  Town,  through  a 
maze  of  dingy  streets,  and  Janet  was  sitting 
bolt  upright,  looking  out  by  turns  from  either 
window  with  wide-opened  eyes,  thinking  per- 
haps, indeed,  that  she  had  never  seen  anything 
like  it  before  in  all  her  life — wondering  per- 
haps when  the  houses  would  cease — when  the 
wheels  would  stop  diUtenng  over  the  noisy 
roads.  Itwasa  sunuoer  day,  but  not  a  bright 
day  here.  They  had  left  sunshine  behind 
than,  but  to-day  in  London  the  air  was 
murky,  and  &e>wind  had  a  touch  of  east  in 
it,  and  Camden  Town  was  looking  its  shab- 
biest and  dullest 

"We're  close  at  home  now.  He'll  take 
the  next  turning.  That's  it !  No.  56,  on  the 
right  hand,"  said  Mr.  Mason,  and  the  cab- 
man drew  up  before  a  small  house  in  a  long 
line  of  houses  all  alike— such  a  line  of  brick 
apd  mortar  as  Janet  even  in  her  wildest 
dreams  had  never  befiece  conceived  of. 

"  Now  then,"  said  Mr.  Mason,  "  jump 
out" 

So  Jasiet  jumped  out,  and  had  just  gained 
the  pavement  when  the  house^oor  was 
opened  by  a  lean,  shaxp^eatured  woman,  who 
Stood  still  on  the  threshold,  and  looked  at 
them  for  a  few  moments  so  exactly  as  she 
might  have  looked  at  two  people  of  whom 
she  had  never  so  much  as  heard  before,  that 
Janet  thought  the  cabman  must  have  drawn 
up  before  some  stranger's  door.  But  Janet  was 
wrong,  for  Mr.  Mason,  who  was  engaged  for 
a  few  seconds  in  disputing  the  driver's  fare, 
turned  round  when  that  business- was  accom- 
plished, and  gave  tfae-wmkan  a  nod  of  recog- 
nition. 

"  Well,  here  we  are,"  he  said. 

"  So  I  see,"      answered,  sfa(Hrdy. 

"  And  this  is  Janet." 

"  Humph,"  she  said,  grimly. 

"Just  bring  that  box  in,  will  you,  and 
stand  it  in  the  lobby.  There,  that'll  do.  In 
with  you,  Janet  Don't  stand  in  people's 
way.    There — make  yourself  small." 

"  Well,  she's  a  puny  thing  to  be  a  country 
chUd,"  exclaimed  the  woman  contemptuously. 

*'  Yes,  ain't  she?"  said  Mr.  Mason.  "Feel 
her ;  she  ain't  got  an  ounce  of  flesh  on  her 
bones." 

"  If  you're  not  fe.tter  than  that  with  living 
in  the  country,  I  don't  know  what  you'll  be 
now  you've  come  to  town.  But^ind,  we've 
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no  room  for  sickly  people  here,"  said  Mrs. 
Mason  severely.  "  You'll  have  to  cany  up 
thai  trunk,  Mason." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Mason,  "I'll  carry  it 
up." 

"  And  the  sooner  you  do  it  the  better ;  for 
I  can't  have  it  lumbering  about  the  place 
here.  Now  then,  child,  go  up-stairs,"  and 
she  turned  to  Janet,  and  gave  her  a  push  in- 
the  direction  of  the  staircase. 


"  You'll  have  to  wash  your  face  and  hands 
before  you  come  to  dinner,  for  you  look 
pretty  well  as  black  as  a  sweep.  I  don't 
know  what  you  may  have  been  used  to,  but 
you'll  need  to  be  neat  and  clean  if  you  live 
here,  I  can  tell  youi-and  to  look  sharp  about 
you,  too." 

Mrs.  Mason  led  the  way  up  two  flights  of 
stairs,  till  they  came  to  a  very  small  attic, 
in  one  comer  of  which  a  bed  had  been  made 
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up  upon  the  floor,  and  whose  only  other  fur- 
niture consisted  of  a  basin  and  jug  that  had 
been  placed  upon  a  chair, 

"This  is  where  you're  to  sleep,"  said  Mrs. 
Mason,  "  I  shall  have  to  lend  you  a  brush 
and  comb,  I  suppose.  And  now  mind  you 
make  yourself  tidy.  You  don'twant  alooking- 
glass.    The  less  you  look  in  a  glass  the 


better.  When  you've  made  yourself  neat  you 
can  come  down  and  eat  your  dinner.  You'w 
brought  some  commoner  frocks  than  this  one, 
I  hope?"  and  she  twitched  a  bit  of  Janet's 
black  frock  between  her  fingers  and  thumb. 

"Mrs.  Jessop  got  tliis  made.  It— it's  the 
only  black  one  I've  got  at  all,"  answered 
Janet,  timidly.  I      I  i 
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"  Then  youll  have  to  keep  it  for  Sundays. 
IVe  got  no  money  to  be  buying  more  black 
frocks  for  you.  You  must  wear  coloured 
frocks  on  week-days.  You've  got  some  of 
them,  I  hope?" 

**  Oh,  yes,"  said  Janet. 

**  Wdl  then,  get  your  things  ofjf  now,  and 
don't  be  an  hour  over  it  You  can  come 
down  to  the  kitchen  when  you're  ready." 
And  then  Mrs.  Mason  turned  round  and 
went  awzy,  leaving  the  child  too  dazed  and 
bewildered  to  be  able  to  think,  or  do  any- 
thing but  mechanically  obey  the  ordns  that 
had  been  given  her. 

She  washed  her  face  and  hands  and  brushed 
her  hair,  and  then  she  retraced  her  steps 
down-5taizs.  The  house  had  been  quiet  when 
she  first  entered  it,  but  now  it  was  filled  with 
a  Babel  of  sounds,  all  coming  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  kitdhen — voices,  and  the  clattering 
of  knives  and  fbrks,  and  the  kicking  of  boots 
upon  a  bare  floor.  It  was  evident  that  din- 
ner had  b^n,  and  that  Janef  s  three  cousins 
were  engaged  in  eating  it. 

With  a  heart  that  was  beating  very  fast 
the  child  went  up  to  the  kitchen-door.  For 
a  moment  or  two  nobody  saw  her  as  she 
stood  there ;  then  a  young  head  was  liited  up,- 
and  a  young  voice  gave  a  shout.  - 

"  Oh,  I  say! — look  at  her  !*'  cried  this  wel- 
coming voice,  and  instantly  five  pairs  of  eyes 
were  all  looking  at  her,  and  then  ^different 
creatures  have  different  ways  of  showing  cour- 
tesy, you  know)  Janet's  tluree  cousins  all  to- 
gether burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 

"  Now,  boys,  hold  your  noise,"  cried  their 
father.  "  Here,  Janet,"  he  said,  "  here's  a 
place  for  you.  Come  along,  and  sit  down 
by  Jack.  This  is  Jack,  and  those  two  are 
Bill  and  Dick.  Move  your  chair.  Jack,  can't 
you?  Now  then,  are  you  hungry  for  your 
dinner?" 

The  colour  had  sprung  up  to  the  child's 
face  ;  she  came  in  silence  to  the  seat  to  which 
her  uncle  called  her;  when  he  spoke  to  her  she 
tried  to  answer  his  question,  but  she  could 
not  do  it.  Her  cousins  were  still  all  staring 
at  her.  As  she  sat  down  one  of  them — no 
doubt  in  the  way  of  kindly  greeting — gave 
her  a  sudden  kick  on  a  tendw  bit  of  her  leg; 
and  when,  unprepared  for  this  attenti<m,  she 
leaped  up  in  her  chair,  a  second  titter  burst 
out  round  her  that  made  her  flush  hotter  than 
at  first. 

"  Now,  Jack,  stop  that,  I  say,"  cried  her 
imcle  in  an  angry  voice ;  but  Jack  only  went 
on  girling;  and  then  Mrs.  Mason  turned 
sharply  to  her  husband. 

"What  harm's  the  boy  doing?  Can't  you 


let  him  alone  ?"  she  said.  "There,  Dick- 
pass  that  plate,  and  thea  eat  your  victual 
and  be  quiet." 

So  the  boys  began  to  eat  their  victuals 
obeying  that  part  of  their  mothers  commanc 
with  great  good-will ;  and  Mr.  Mason,  who  ha< 
apparently,  before  Janef  s  entrance,  been  tell 
ing  his  wife  somediing  of  his  journey,  pro 
ceeded  for  a  few  moments  with  his  discourse. 

"Well,  it's  a  pret^  enough  sort  of countrj 
round  about,"  he  said,  "if  you  care  for  thai 
sort  of  thing;  but  ks  for  the  village,  why 
there  ain't  liatt  good  houses  in  it.  I  shouk 
call  it  as  beggarly  a  place  as — Now,  Bill,  I  say ! ' 
for  just  as  Mr.  Msison  had  reached  this  poin) 
a  leaden  spoon  went  flying  past  his  face,  anc 
alighted  on  the  head  of  Dick,  who  was  seatec 
next  in  order  to  him.  ■  Dick  caught  the  spooi 
dexterously  before  it. fell  to  the  ground,  anc 
burled'  it  back,  and  then  Mr.'  A^on  took  e 
grip  of  Dick's  shoulders,  and  gave  him  i 
shake. 

"Will  you  sit  quiet,  sir,  or  will  you  not?* 
said  Mr.  Mason. 

"  I  ain't  going  to  sit  quiet  when  he  shies 
spoons  at  me,"  answered  Dick,  not  unreason 
ably. 

"  If  you  shy  any  more  spoons.  Bill,  you'll 
go  without  the  rest  of  your  dinner,"  said  Mr, 
Mason. 

"  I  don't  care  if  I  do,"  answered  Bill  witl 
contempt. 

"  If  you  don't  stop  your  impudence,  VI 
make  you  sing  another  tune,  »r,"  said  hi: 
father. 

"Oh!"  cried  Janet  suddenly  at  this  instant 

and  gave  a  little  gasp  and  start,  for  just  as 
she  was  lifting  up  a  spoonful  of  broth  to  hei 
mouth  one  of  these  playful  spirits  at  her  sidt 
tipped  up  her  elbow,  and  in  a  moment  the 
contents  of  her  spoon  lay  spattered  all  about 
her'  lap. 

"  There  now ! — there's  your  frock  spoiled  ! ' 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Mason  angrily;  but  Janet's 
three  cousins,  agreeably  diverted  from  theii 
personal  differences  by  this  little  incident 
grinned  and  giggled  in  keen  delight  over  it 
and  Jack,  who  had  been  the  happy  cause  o: 
the  acddent,  winked  to  his  brottiers,  anc 
chuckled  till  he  began  to  choke. 

"  Well,  grease-spots  like  those  are  sure  tc 
leave  a  mark.  There,  wipe  them  up — that'; 
all  you  can  do.  You've  been  used  to  gel 
new  frocks  whenever  you  want  them,  I  sup 
pose,"  said  Mrs.  Mason  ironically. 

"  I  say,  Janet,  you'll  have  to  be  a  littlt 
more  careful,"  said  her  uncle.  "Why,  ai 
your  age  you  don't  want  to  be-fi^,  do  yoUj 
likeababy?"        Digitized  by  Li'""  " 
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**  VU  feed  her,  if  you  like,"  cried  Jack,  and 
gave  a  great  gufiaw. 

"We'll  all  feed  her,"  cried  Bill. 

"Oh!"  cried  Janet  again,  and  made  a 
jump  into  the  air,  for  Dick  at  tliis  moment 
(he  was  the  longest  legged  of  the  boys), 
having  got  his  feet  under  her  chair,  gave  a 
sudden  bump  to  the  wooden  seat  of  it,  which 
sent  her  up  like  an  iudian-rubber  ball  This 
feat  was,  of  course,  received  by  Dick's  bro- 
thers with  a  new  burst  of  applause ;  but, 
unhappily  for  Dick  himself,  his  attitude — for. 
in  order  to  get  himself  well  .under  Janet's 
chair,  he  had  had  to  sink  to  an  .wmatiuaUy 
low  position  on  his  own — betiayed  him,  and 
before  he  could  bring  himself  back  to  his 
proper  level  he  was  greeted  by  his  father  with 
a  box  upon  the  ear  that  resounded  through 
the  room. 

"Will  you  have  done  with  your  tricks, 
Dick?"  cried  Mr.  Mason.  "  I  tell  you  what, 
if  you  go  on  like  this  I'll  get  a  horsewhip  to 
you." 

"Shall  I  go  and  buy  one?"  asked  Dick 
saucily. 

He  had  nearly  lost  his  balance  when  his 
father  struck  him,  but  he  bad  recovered  that 
and  his  self-possession  too  with  great  rapidity. 

"  Now,  Dick,  you  hold  your  tongue,"  said 
his  mother. 

Upon  which  Dick  seized  the  member  to 
rfhich  Mrs.  Mason  had  referred  with  his 
fingers,  and  held  it  fast,  to  the  extreme  de- 
light, of  course,  of  Jack  and  Bill,  who,  though 
they  had  enjoyed  the  sight  of  this  humorous 
performance  times  without  number  before, 
still,  in  the  freshness  of  their  young  spirits, 
enjoyed  the  repetition  of  it  as  if  it  possessed 
all  the  chann  of  novelty. 

"  Do  Ihey  always  go  on  like  this,  I  wonder ! " 
poor  Janet  was  thinking,  in  a  terrified  way, 
to  herself.  She  was  a  quiet,  shy  child,  who 
had  alwajrs  lived  with  grown-up  people,  and 
had  never  known  what  it  was  to  have  rough 
companions.  She  looked  at  her  cousins,  and 
shrank  into  herself  with  a  terror  that  turned 
her  sick.  She  ahnost  felt  as  she  might  have 
done  if  she  had  been  shut  up  with  three  wild 
animals.  She  looked  up  once,  and  Dick 
began  to  make  faces  at  her  across  the  table- 
cloth, and  then  all  the  three  boys  began  to 
make  faces  till  the  poor  child's  cheeks  were 
crimson  with  distress  and  embarrassment. 
Once  she-  dropped  her  fork,  and  when  she 
rose  to  pick  it  up,  they  all  bq;an  to  shift  it 
about,  so  as  to  hide  it  from  her,  and  kick  it 
this  way  and  that  till  the  hard  heels  of  their 
boots  struck  her  fingers ;  and  what  with  shame 
and  pain  and  vexation,  the  tears  started  to 


her  eyes,  and  she  went  back  to  her  chair 
again  sobbing  in  her  kelpless  trouble.  . 

"Well,  you  (i«  a  baby,  if  you  ay  just  J j 
because  you've  dropped  something' on  the.' 
floor,"  Mrs.  Mason  said  contemptwosly  j . 
when  this  had  happened;  but  the  boys  sat  I 
still  and  stared  at  her  In  open-eyed  amaze- . 
ment 

"Jolly!  if  two  big  tears  didn't  fall  down 
into  her  plate,"  Dick  said  afterwards.  "Well, 
she's  the  rummest  piece  of  goods  /ever  saw. 
I'd  like  to  make  her  cry  «^»n,"  med  Dick, 
with  the  natural  eagmess  of  a.great  mind  to 
enjoy  the  repetition  of  a  new  ezpeamcDt;  | 
and,  indeed,  to  do  Diclc  bare  jiistioe,  he  did  ij 
not  rest  satisfied  with  the  mere  expcessioa  t& 
this  wish,  but  on  many  future  occasums  did  | 
make  Janet  cry  again,  till,  in  fact,  that  enjoy-  J 
ment  almost  palled  upon  him  \  for,  uohap 
pilj,  even  the  most  admisable  pleasures  may 
lose  their  zest  for  us  after  a  time,  if  we  in- 
dulge in  them  too  lavisbly;  and  .Dick  was 
young  ;yet,  sjoA  had  not  learnt  the  wisdom  of 
using  his  enjoyments  in  moderation. 

It  seemed  a  long  meal  to  Janet ;  she  was 
^ad  when  it  ended,  and  Mason  lose 
briskly  from  her  seat 

"  Now,  then,  boys,  five  minutes  to  two,"  < 
she  said.    "It's  time  for  you  to  be  off  to 
school." 

"  No,  it  ain't,"  replied  Jack,  in  answer,  to 
this  admonition ;  "  tJiat  clock's  .fast." 

"  Fast  I  Stuff  and  Donsense !  If  you  tell 
lies.  Jack,  I'll  caae  you,''  answered  his  mother. 

"  I  ain't  telling  lies,"  said  Jack. 

And  then  a  little  passage  at  arms  ensued 
between  the  mother  and  son.  But  Jack,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  got  worsted  in  the  confiict, 
and  was  driven  at  the  end  of  a  minute,  howl- 
ing, to  the  kitchen  door.  This  little  scene 
had  a  wholesome  effect  upon  Dick  and  Bill, 
who  forthwith  shouldered  their  books  and 
followed  their  brother  pn^ty  quietly  into  the  ! 
lobby  j  and  then  Mr.  Mason  took  his  pipe, 
and  announced  that  he  too  was  going  out  \ 
and  in  a  minute  more  Janet  and  her  aunt 
were  left  alone  in  the  kitchen. 

The  child  had  got  .up  from  her  seat  at  the 
table,  and  was  stancUng  helplessly  at  the 
window,  not  knowing  to  what  occupation  to 
betake  herself— not  knowing  what  to  do  or 
say,  or  where  to  go  to,  any  more  than  if  she 
had  been  dropped  into  that  place  from  the  i 
sky.  Mrs.  Mason  was  already  tucking  up  her  j 
deeves. 

"  Now,  I  can't  have  you  standiog  there, 
child," she  said  sharply  to  Janet.  "If  you  do 
you'll  make  me  sick.  You  can't  be  no  help  to 
me,  so  all  I  can  say  is,  you'd  better  get  out  , 
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of  the  way,  and  not  be  a  hindiance.  You 
can't  mend  stockings,  I  suppose?  Ah,  no!  I 
thought  as  much.  What  do  you  say  ? — you 
can  hem  ?  I  don't  care  whether  you  can  hem 
or  not  when  I  want  you  to  dain.  Hemming 
won't  dam  holes,  will  it  ?  " 

And  then,  with  this  contemptuous  inquiry, 
Mrs.  Mason  turned  away  and  set  about  her 
afternoon's  work,  and  Janet  went  away  too, 
and  wandered,  up-stairs  again  to  the  attic 
where  she  was  to  sleep,  and  sat  down  on  her 
mattrass  sad  and  stupefied.'  She  was  so  young 
that  she  did  not  know  how  to  grasp  tins  thing 
that  had  happened  to  her^how  to  measure 
the  bitterness  of  it — ^how  to  look  forirard  to 
any  possible  change  that  shtnild  make  the 


life  before  her  more  endurable.  She  sat  down 
upon  her  mattrass,  and  then  presently  she 
laid  down  her  head  upon  her  pillow.  "  Oh, 
papa !  papa  ! "  she  began  to  sob. 

What  would  her  father  have  suffered  if  he 
could  have  seen  her  ?  'Those  who  are  dead 
have  need  often  to  be  held  safe  in  God's 
keeping,  with  the  eyes  with  which  they  iace 
eternity  turned  far  from  this  world,  I  think. 
Was  it  not  well  for  the  curate  that  he  could 
not  see  his  little  daughter  as  she  lay  upon 
her  bed,  crying  and  calling  to  him  ?  Could 
he  have  been  glad,  even  in  heaven,  if  he 
could  have  looked  down  upon  her?  Would 
any  rest  have  seemed  sweet  to  him  that  was 
broken  by  the  sound  of  those  childish  sobs  ? 
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By  the  "JOURKEYMAN  ENtrlNEER." 

IV. — KEKPING  THE  SKViaiTH  DAY^ 


PIE  contrasts  presented  by  the  various 
modes  of  keeping  the  seventh  day,  pre- 
valent amon^  the  working  classes,  are  suf- 
ficiently striking  if  regarded  merely  from  a 
social  and  picturesque  point  of  view ;  while, 
as  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  they  in- 
volve mudi  higher  views  than  these — ques- 
tions the  importance  of  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  overrate. 

A  popular  impression  is,  that  the  working 
classes  as  a  body  do  mi  remember  the  Sal> 
bath-day  to  keep  it  holy;  and  there  is  unfor- 
tunately but  too  sufficient  justification  for  this 
opinion.  Still,  speaking  from  our  own  expe- 
rience and  observation,  we  should  say  that 
this  is  an  extrme  idea — one  that  is  not  borne 
out  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  That  lai^ 
numbers  of  the  working  dasses,  a  majority 
probably,  disregard  the  day  by  being  utterly 
indifferent  to,  and  neglectful  of,  its  ordinances ; 
and  that  some  more  than  passively  disregard 
or  actively  desecrate  it  is,  alas,  '*  ower  true ; " 
but  it  is  no  less  true  that  large  numbers  of 
them,  numbers  to  be  counted  by  tens  and 
hundreds  of  thousands,  do  keep  the  day  as 
we  are  commanded  to  keep  it — holily  and 
reverentially,  with  due  observance  of  public 
worship,  with  prayer  and  praise,  and  as  a  day  j 
set  apart  from  worldly  things  and  thoughts,  i 
One  reason  why  this  may  not  be  so  patent  to 
those  outside  working-class  circles  as  many 
minor  matters  are  is,  that  on  most  points  the 
working  classes  act  distinctively  as  the  work- 
ing cl^es.   In  social  and  political  affairs 


they  go  upon  the  principle  that  they  arc 
workmg  men  first,  and  any  or  everything  dse 
afterwards.  But  in  the  greater  and  more 
solemn  matter  of  which  we  are  now  speaking, 
those  of  them  who  are  religious  wisely  put 
away  such  littleness  of  action  and  nanrowness 
of  thought.  They  do  not  attempt  to  set  up 
a  ^dal  working-class  creed  or  sect.  Here 
their  desire  is  not  only  to  be  Christians  first, 
but  last  and  solely  also.  They  fall  quietly 
into  the  ranks  of  whatever  company  of  the 
army  of  Christian  worshippers  they  feel  called 
to,  and  are  only  wishful  to  be  of  such  com- 
pany and  army  without  reference  to,  or  know- 
ledge of,  those  class  distinctions  which  in 
worldly  afiairs  might  separate  them  from 
many  of  those  with  whom  they  are  at  one  in 
things  spiritual. 

Owing  to  this  course  <^  action,  so  different 
from  theur  usual  practice,  the  proportion  of 
the  working  classes  who  do  "  remember  the 
Sabbath"  is,  as  we  have  said,  often  under- 
rated simply  from  being  unktiown.  We  trust, 
however,  thkt  there  are  few  of  our  readers  but 
will,  at  least,  be  aware,  of  their  own  personal 
knowledge,  that  many  individual  members  of 
the  Avorking  classes  are  of  those  who  duly 
j  keep  the  seventh  day.  Taking  so  much  for 
I  granted,  we  will  now  proceed  to  touch  upon 
the  contrast  points  of  the  subject,  illustrating 
them  by  representative  cases,  and  beginning 
with  the  better  side. 

Let  us  take,  as  a  first  example,  that  of  a 
town-bred  artisan  living  and  wo^ng  in  tlie 
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great  metropolis.  He  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  be  the  son  of  God-fearing  parents. 
As  a  child  they  have  sent  him  regularly  to 
Sunday-school  and  church,  and  taught  him 
at  home  to  be  prayerful  in  season,  never 
allowing  him  to  rise  in  the  morning  or  he 
down  at  night  without  kneeling  at  the  throne 
of  grace,  offering  up  thanks  for  the  heavenly 
goodness  and  protection  vouchsafed  to  him 
throu^  the  past  hours,  and  supplicating  its 
continuance  through  the  coming  hours  of  the 
day  or  night.  During  his  apprentice  days, 
when  he  has  perhaps  been  tempted  to  stray 
from  the  straight  and  narrow  way,  they  have 
by  precept  and  example  induced  him  still  to 
hold  fast  to  that  which  was  good.  And  being 
thus  constantly  in  the  way  of  hearing  its 
truths  and  consolations,  religion  takes  root 
in  his  heart,  and  as  a  man  he  is  a  sincere  and 
humble  Christian.  His  habitual  attendance 
at  a  place  of  worship  brings  him  into  social 
drcles,  within  which  he  finds  a  suitable  life- 
partner,  one  of  his  own  way  of  life  fuid  thought 
as  regard  things  spiritual.  In  their  turn  they 
are  bringing  up  their  children  in  God-fearing 
&shion,  are  contmiiii^  in  such  fashion  them- 
selves, and  as  part  of  it  still  keep  the  Sabbath- 
day  with  due  observance  of  public  and  private 
worship.  With  their  little  ones  they  make 
up  a  good  example  of  the  religious  type  of 
working-class  family. 

During  the  six  "working"  days  of  the 
week  the  seventh  day — the  day  of  rest — is 
borne  in  mind.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  do- 
mestic labour  that  can  be  done  beforehand 
is  left  to  be  done  on  the  seventh.  When  all 
are  home  for  the  night  on  Saturday,  "  mother  " 
will  a^iin  don  the  coarse  working  apron  she 
had  laud  aside  earlier,  and,  pail  and  scrubbing- 
brush  in  hand,  will  proceed  to  wash  and  stone 
her  street-door  steps,  so  that  they  may  not  be 
in  unfavourable  contrast  with  those  of  neigh- 
bours who  clean  theirs  on  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing. Within  doors  all  clearing  away  and 
"  ridding  up"  is  got  through,  and  the  house- 
hold left  in  spick  and  span  order,  while  the 
"  Sunday  clothes  "  of  the  various  members  of 
the  family  are  aired  and  laid  out  in  readiness 
for  being  put  on.  On  Sunday  morning  the 
family  mil  not  be  astir  so  early  as  on  week- 
day "  mornings,  when  "  father  "  has  to  be  at 
his  work  by  six  o'clock.  Still,  as  compared 
with  the  bulk  of  those  who  simply  regard  the 
Sabbath  as  a  day  for  idleness  or  pleasure, 
they  are  early  risers.  Indeed  it  is  only 
father  who  lies  a  little  later  than  usual ; 
mother  has  to  rise  if  anything  a  little  earlier, 
seeing  that  it  takes  rather  longer  to  get  the 
children  ready  for  Sunday  than  day  school. 


As  a  rule,  though  not  necessarily  or  invariably, 
the  elders  attend  the  place  of  worship  with  ' 
which  the  Sunday-school  of  the  little  ones  is  I 
associated,  and  parents  and  children  will,  on 
the  conclusion  of  the  service,  meet  and  return 
home  together.  In  the  afternoon  the  children 
will  be  sent  to  school  again,  the  mother  and 
father  probably  remaining  at  home  reading 
some  suitable  work  and  making  this  put  of 
the  day  their  time  of  rest  in  the  more  literal 
sense  of  the  word;  In  the  evening  all  will 
go  to  their  place  of  worship  again,  and  on 
coming  out  they  will  perhaps,  if  it  is  the 
summer-time,  and  more  especially  if  it  Is  in  a 
country-place,  go  for  a  quiet  walk  before 
bending  their  steps  homeward.  When  they 
do  get  home  it  will  be  pretty  near  time  for 
the  children  to  say  their  prayers  and  retire  to 
rest.  Ere  long  the  parents  follow,  having 
passed  the  day  in  a  manner  that  has  benefited 
them  in  body,  mind,  and  soul,  made  them 
better  for  diis  world  and  fitter  for  the 
next. 

If,  as  is  the  case  in  the  majonQr  in- 
stances, the  family  belong  to  a  dissenting 
body,  die  man  will  periiaps  be  something 
more  than  a  mere  member  of  the  congrega- 
tion. He  may  be  a  Sunday-school  teadier, 
or  belong  to  an  afternoon  Bible-class,  or  take 
an  active  part  in  carrying  out  some  form  of 
revivalist  service.  It  is  no  very  unusual 
thing  either  for  a  working  man  of  the  stamp 
of  which  we  are  speaking  to  be  a  local  or  lay 
preacher  of  his  connexion.  Many  a  good 
sermon  have  we  heard  from  such  working 
men.  Not  highly  polished  or  elaborated 
sermons,  not  learned  or  subtle  ^from  the  con- 
troversial point  of  view),  but  still,  as  we  have 
said,  ^tmi  sermons,  plain  earnest  discourses, 
conceived  in  a  loving,  tolerant,  Christian 
spirit,  fairly  well  delivered,  and  impressive  in 
effect,  because  it  could  be  seen  that  they 
were  felt  as  well  as  spoken.  The  working 
man  who  is  a  preacher  naturally  devotes  a 
great  part  of  his  leisure  time  to  Biblical  and 
other  religious  and  expository  studies,  and 
that  not  only  with  a  view  to  efiectiveness 
in  his  preadiing,  but  also,  in  these  latter 
days,  that  he  may  be  the  better  prepar^ 
to  cope  with  the  questioning  spirit  that  is 
abroad — a  spirit  that  has  penetrated  to  the 
working  classes,  and  that  within  those  classes 
is  chicly  brought  to  bear  upon  those  who 
stand  out  more  prominently  as  tiie  repre- 
sentatives of  belief.  The  latter  are  ever 
ready  to  fight  the  good  fight,  and  if  they 
cannot  at  all  times  convince  die  doubters,  they 
are  at  least  unshaken  by  the;  doubts.  Their 
position  on  this  head  ^j^j^l^  by^^ 
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summed  up  in  the  words  of  George  Her- 
bert :— 

"  V.iitb  makc-s  mc  anj-thing,  or  all 

lliat  I  believe  ii  in  the  *acred  itory ; 
And  when  sin  placeth  mc  in  Adsm'i  fall. 
Faith  lets  mo  higher  in  his  glory. 

"  If  r  go  lower  in  the  book, — 

what  caa  b«  lower  than  the  common  manicpr  ? 
Faith  puts  me  thore  with  Him  who  nreetljr  took 
Oar  flub  and  frailty,  doKtb  and  dangar. 

"  I F  liliss  bad  lien  in  art  or  strength, 

\'une  but  the  wise  and  strong  had  gained  it, 
U  hero  now  hy  faith  all  arms  arc  of  a  length, 
One  size  doeth  all  conditions  fit. 

"  A  peatant  mar  believe  as  much 

As  a  great  clerk,  and  roach  the  highest  statnre 
Tbus  dost  thou  make  prond  knnwle^w  bend  and  croUL'!i, 
While  grace  fills  up  uneven  nature.  ' 

"  They  stagger  not  at  the  promise  of  God 
through  unbelief;  but  are  strong  in  faith, 
giving  glory  to  God  "  (Rom.  iv.  20).  With 
this  strength  of  faith  they  hold  fast  to  that 
which  is  good,  doubting  not,  fearing  not,  and 
coml»t  doubts,  not  for  their  own  but  tlie 
doubters'  saka. 

Hiose  among  the  religiously  inclined  por- 
tions of  the  working  classes  who  have  a  taste 
for  music,  and  cultivate  the  art — and  there 
are  many  such — will  often  be  found  fulfilling 
the  part  of  choristers.  This  is  more  especially 
the  case  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  the 
Black  Country.  In  the  two  counties  named 
the  works  of  the  great  composers  of  sacred 
music  are  largely  "  understanded  of  the 
people,"  and  appreciated  and  practised  by 
them ;  considerable  numbers  of  working  men 
and  women  being  active  members  of  sacr«i 
harmonic  societies,  as  well  as  of  church  and 
chapel  choiza.  In  the  Black  Country,  too, 
we  have  seen  excellent  choirs,  composed 
exclusively  of  miners  and  their  wives  and 
children.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  taste 
in  sacred  music  in  the  Black  Country  is  not 
so  classical  as  in  the  Yorkshire  and  Lanca- 
shire districts,  though  as  directly  associated 
with  religious  sentiment,  it  is  perhaps  more 
passionate  and  more  productive  of  good 
results.  Revivalist  work  has  been  largely 
and  successfully  carried  on  in  the  Black 
Country,  many  thousands  of  men  and  women 
in  that  rou^  region  having  through  such 
work  been  brought  to  lead  religious  lives. 
In  efifecting  this,  popular  revivalist  hymns 
have  undoubtedly  been  greatly  instrumental ; 
and .  these  hymns  are  the  favourite  sacred 
music  of  the  working  classes  in  those  parts. 
One  method  of  singing  these  hymns  is  very 
strikmg.  Throughout  those  seasons  of  the 
year  that  admit  of  it,  field  preachings  are  a 
prevalent  form  of  public  wor^p.  They  are 
generally  held  on  some  spot  central  to  some 


considerable  number  of  the  scattered  villages 
of  which  the  Black  Country  proper  mainly 
consists,  and  from  these  villages  the  people 
flock  by  scores  and  hundreds.  Those  from 
the  more  distant  villages  start  firs^  and  in 
company,  and  as  they  enter  on  their  march 
commence  Tsinging,  *'  I  do  believe,"  "  Safe 
in  the  arms  of  Jesus,"  "  I'm  a  pi^rim,"  or 
some  other  such  hymn.  On  readying  the 
next  village,  they  are  joined  by  its  contingent, 
and  so  they  march  on,  thdr  numbers  con- 
stantly increasing,  and  the  sound  of  their 
song  of  praise  growing  greater  and  greater  in 
volume,  and  more  and  more  solemn  and 
impressive  in  effect.  When  from  the  various 
points  all  have  assembled,  the  meeting-ground 
presents  a  remarkable  scene,  and  we  have 
often  thought  that  in  good  hands,  *'  A  field- 
preachmg  in  the  Black  Country  "  would  make 
a  striking  pictuK.  There  would  be  a  weird* 
ness  and  grimness  about  the  surroundings  of 
the  scene,  and  a  markedness  and  individiuUity 
in  the  feces  (many  of  diem  pow^fuUy  wrought 
with  uncontroUabte  fervency  of  feeling)  that, 
caught  by  the  eye,  and  fixed  by  the  hand  of 
a  true  artist,  would  be  "  telling  "  in  the  highest 
degree.  A  waggon  is  generally  used  for  a 
pulpit,  but  occasionally  a  mound  of "  slag  " 
or  cinders  serves,  and  the  preachers  are  com- 
monly more  or  less  in  keeping  with  their 
pulpits,  in  being  rough  and  homely  in  out- 
ward appearance.  But  they  are  sincere  and 
capable  men  with  their  hearts  in  their  work ; 
and  preach  forcibly,  in  a  style  that,  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  their  hearers,  is  better 
than  what,  generally  speaking,  would  be 
con^dered  a  better  s^le.  These  camp- 
meettng  gatherings  are  generally  to  be  num- 
bered by  thousands.  A  mOTe  modey  con- 
gregation, in  these  modem  times,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find;  while  we  think  we  may 
safely  say,  that  it  would  be  no  less  difficult 
to  find  a  more  earnest  one.  The  sermons 
are  followed  with  profound  attention,  the 
prayers  are  joined  in  with  marked  fervour, 
and  when  all  freely  unite  their  voices  in  the 
singing  the  sound  of  praise  fills  the  air  around, 
I  and  is  often  the  means  of  attracting  stragglers 
to  the  place  of  wwship — stragglers  who, 
coming  oat  of  idle  curiosity,  or  perhaps  even 
to  scoff,  remain  to  pay. 

We  have  spoken  of  our  t^ical  man  as 
one  who  bad  always  led  a  religious  life,  but 
of  comise  this  is  iK>t  invariably  the  case ; 
many  there  are  among  the  religious  portion 
of  die  working  classes,  who  never  having 
had,  or  having  disregarded  a  religious  training, 
have  been  won  to  a  celiinous  1^  li 


they  have  readied  man^i^ 
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years  lendiog  a  life  in  which  reHgion  had  no 
part.  The  change  may  have  been  brought 
about  by  some  such  chance  as  their  having 
been  drawn  to  a  field-preaching  in  the  manner 
spoken  of  above.  Or  it  may  have  been 
wrought  by  the  exhortation  and  example  of 
some  comrade  who  had  himself  come  to 
know  the  better  life,  or  through  the  dying  of 
a  parent,  relative,  or  Mend.  The  sudden 
death  by  accident  of  a  shopmate  is  frequently 
a  means  of  bringing  men  to  a  religious  life, 
and,  speaking  from  our  own  observation,  we 
should  say  that  no  better  opportoni^  offers 
for  uzging  the  as  yet  un regenerate  to  turn 
aside  from  their  widcedness  Aan  that  pre- 
sented by  the  fiineral  of  one  whose  remains 
are  followed  to  the  grave  by  large  numbers 
of  fellowAvorkmen,  or  fellow-members  of 
benefit  societies — as  is  often  the  case  in 
respect  to  those  who  have  been  removed  by 
any  of  the  many  fetal  accidents  to  which 
WOTking  meii  are  more  particularly  liable. 
Men  assembled  together  on  sudi an  occasion, 
with  hearts  already  softened,  are  in  a  pecu- 
liarly favourable  frame  of  mi&d  for  its  being 
praaically  aod  forcibly  brought  hoaw  to 
them,  how  true  it  is  that  in  the  midst  of  life 
we  are  in  death ;  how  necessary  and  how  wise, 
as  well  as  how  pleasant  it  is,  to  so  live  that 
we  need  not  fear  to  die,  and  that  even  the 
most  sudden  call  from  this  life  may  not  find 
us  unprepared  for  the*  next. 

That  those  who  remember  the  Sabbath-day 
to  keep  it  holy  are  likely  to  also  keep  wdl 
the  other  dajrs  of  the  week,  will  be  easily 
understood^  seeing  tliat  it  is  one  of  the 
necessary  effects  of  true  religion  to  make  us 
fitter  for  this  world  as  well  as  for  the  worid 
to  come;  teadiing  us  as  it  does  to  live 
soberlyr,  to  be  just  and  fear  not,  and  to  love 
our  seighboun  as  omselves.  The  Sabbath- 
kecfring  men  are  of  the  time-keeping  men  on 
wcwking  days.  They  do  «a/ sacrifice  to  Saint 
Monday,  are  not  given  to  losing  morning 
quarters;  and  while  they  are  sober,  steady, 
reliable  woiianen,  they  are  good  husbands, 
good  fathers,  and  good  citizens — are,  in  a 
word,  good  Christians. 

In  speaking  of  those  who  do  not — in 
practice  at  any  rate — recognise  the  Sabbath 
as  a  day  to  be  kept  holy,  we  would  speak 
with  all  tolerance,  and  in  the.  spirit  of  that 
charity  which  thinketh  no  evil.  We  will  but 
briefly  and  regretfully  point  tiie  contrast  on 
this  head,  and  say  as  we  do  so^ "  Hty  'tis,  'tis 
true."  Seeing  to  how  great  a  number  the 
contrast  side,  of  the  picture  applies,  'tis  pity 
for  us  all  as  a  Christian  nation,  and  it  is 
doubly  pitiful  as  r^ards  those  immediately 


concerned.  The  ways  in  which  the  seventh 
day  is  spent  by  those  who  do  not  observe 
its  religious  ordinances  are  tolerably  varied. 
Most  of  them  regard  it  as  more  or  less  a 
day  of  rest  in  the  purely  literal  sense  of  the 
term.  They  lie  a-bed  late,  and  indeed  some 
of  them  will  lie  a-bed  nearly  the  whole  day ; 
while  many,  after  rising  late,  will  lounge  or 
"  potter  about "  the  house  in  dishabille  all 
through  the  day  and  evening.  Others,  again, 
use  it  as  a  day  for  doing  odd  jobs  about  the 
house,  and  many  will  pass  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  time  in  readiiu;  their  weeUy 
newspapers.  Many,  after  a  late  breakfast, 
make  a  practice  of  "  going  for  a  stroll "  till 
dinner-time,  the  stroll  as  often  as  not  being 
so  arranged  as  to  land  the  strollers  at  some 
favourite .  public-house  just  at  opening-time. 
After  dinner  this  sort  will  generally  take  a 
nap,  and  then  in  the  evening  "  clean  up,"  and 
either  go  for  another  stroll,  or  visiting  fnends 
of  their  own  inclining  in  the  matter  of  using 
the  seventh  day.  With  some  who  do  not 
care  for  the  exertion  of  a  stroll,  the  barber's 
shop  is  a  favourite  morning  lounging  aod 
gossiping  place.  Odiers  there  are,  again,  who 
regard  the  Sunday  chiefly  as  a  day  whereon 
to  "  live  high,"  and  devote  a  good  portion 
of  it  to  cooking  and  feeding.  A  more  nunK* 
rous  class  than  any  of  these  is  the  one  that 
regards  the  day  as  simply  a  day  for  pleasuring 
and  "outing" — the  class  who  crowd  the 
thousand  and  one  Sunday  excursions,  by 
road,  rail,  and  river;  who  fill  suburban 
pleasure-gardens  and  taverns,  and  late  at 
night  may  be  found  crowding  the  public- 
house  bars  in  the  neighbourhood  of  railway 
stadons  and  steamboat  piers.  They  reach 
home  about  midnight,  dead  tired,  many  of 
them  more  or  less  inelniated,  and  all  of  tbem 
more  deteriorated  and  exhausted  physically 
than  ihcy  would  have  been  by  a  hard  day's 
work  at  their  ordinary  employment,  and  less 
fitted  for  that  employment  on  the  morrow. 

The  difference,  as  it  bears  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  a  religious  life,  between  those  who  do 
and  those  who  do  not  keep  the  Sabbath  with 
due  observance  of  worship,  points  itself;  but 
the  diSerence  from  the  lower  standpoints  of 
physical  and  moral  grounds  may  wdl  be 
glanced  at  in  passing.  The  habit  of  attend- 
ing public  worahip  undoubtedly  tends  to 
bring  sweetness  and  li^t  into  a  workii^- 
class  housdiold,  as  we  tlunk  we  have  pretty 
sufficiently  shown.  It  brings  wiUi  it  order  in 
domestic  management,  a  beneficial  regard  to 
personal  cleanliness  and  raimenl^  and  a  true 
sense  of  rest  from  worldly  toil  and  ^6ttam. 
It  lifts  a  man  into  a  highePiai^a^teM^  \ 
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more  especially  set  apart  for  prayer*  all  are 
called  upon  to— 

"  Pray  with  the  most,  for  where  most  pray  is  heaven." 

Another  ai|;umeat,  or  rather  a  retort,  often 
I  made  use  of  by  working  men  when  they  are 
I  spoken  to  on  the  subject  of  the  desecration  of 
the  Sabbath,  is  to  point  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  day  is  desecrated  by  the  rich.  If 
the  I  Sunday  doings  in  cheap  tea^rdens  are 
spoken  of,  the  answer  is,  '*  Look  at  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens,  crowded  each  Sunday  after- 
noon, in  *  the  season,'  by  its  wealthy  sub- 
scribers, who  not  only  lounge  there  them- 
selves, but  work  their  servants  and  horses  to 
take  them  to  and  fro."  If  the  manner  in 
which  the  working  classes  crowd  the  public- 
house?  is  referred  to,  the  reply  is,  "Ix)ok  at 
the  Sunday  drinking  facilities  of  the  dubs  of 
the  rich."  The  justification,  however,  of  only 
doing  as  onr  betters  do,  is  but  a  lame  and 
impotent  one.  Those  who  are  ]n%siimed  to  be 
more  intelligent  and  better  eduoUsd,  and  to 
be  under  less  temptation,  may  have  more  to 
answer  for  in  their  wrong-doing  on  this  head ; 
but  because  the  "swell"  Sundays  at  the 
"  Zoo  "  are  as  condemnable  as  the  plebeian 
Sundays  at  the  tea-gardens,  the  Siind^ 
drinking  of  the  clubs  as  bad  as  the  Sunday 
drinking  of  the  "  publics,"  the  one  sin  is  no 
palliation  of  the  other.  Two,  nor  any  num- 
ber of  blacks,  will  not  make  a  white  in  this 
any  more  than  in  less' important  matters,  and 
rich  and  poor  will  alike  have  to  answer  indi- 
vidually for  their  own  wrong-doing. 

The  subject  of  the  i»«sent  paper  could 
scarcdy  be  concluded  without  some  allusion 
to  the  opening  of  museums  on  Sundays — 
a  question  that  is  being  agitated  with  more 
or  less  persistence.  Those  who  advocate 
the  measure  profess  to  speak  in  the  name  of 
the  working  classes,  and,  no  doubt,  large 
numbers  of  those  classes  are  in  favour  of  the 
movement ;  and  this  to  us  seems  the  sur- 
prising part  of  the  business.  Those  who  wish 
to  bring  about  this  innovation  have  genetully 
put  away  the  highest  ground  of  considera- 
tion j  but  takii^  the  lower,  the  secular 
ground,  we  still  say  we  are  surprised  that 
working  men,  of  all  others,  should  be  favour- 
able to  such  an  idea.  Of  Sunday  work — 
unnecessary  and  undesirable  work  caused 
solely  by  uncalled-for  secularisation  of  the 
Sabbatli — there  is  already,  one  would  think, 
more  than  enough  to  cause  the  working 
classes  to  feel  alarm  at  any  proposal  having 
for  its  object  the  further  secularisation  of 
the  Sunday.  Thousands  of  railway  servants, 
steamboat  men,  omnit^|^|g4  t^^a^^J^^ 


brings  him  into  improving  associations,  and, 
by  giving  him  food  for  thought  and  reflection, 
elevates  his  mind,  and  strengthens  him  men- 
tally as  well  as  morally.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  habit  of  secularising  the  Sabbath,  of  treat-, 
ing  it  merely  as  a  holiday,  or  idle  day,  has 
certainly  a  tendency  to  enervate  a  man,  and 
to  coarsen  and  dull  his  mind.  The  forms  of 
holiday  available  on  that  day  are  coarse,  and 
are,  generally  spewing,  more  or  less  asso- 
ciated with  drinking  practices ;  while,  as  to 
the  idle  day  feature  of  the  question,  there  can 
be  iK>  doubt  that — 

"  AbMnce  of  oocap«tioa  is  not  mt, 
A  mind  quite  ncaiit  is  a  mind  dlitmsed ; " 

and  to  treat  the  Sunday  as  many  do,  as 
merely  a  day  of  absence  of  occupation,  a 
day  of  idleness  and  inertness,  must  have  a 
deteriorating  effect  mentally  and  morally. 

The  subject  of  the  differing  modes  of  ob- 
serving the  Sabbath  day  is  one  frequently 
debatnl  among  the  working-classes  them- 
selves,  and  more  especially  among  the  edu- 
cated portion  of  them.  Those  who  do  not 
observe  it  as  in  any  way  a  day  for  public 
and  united  worship  argue  that  to  so  observe 
it  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  religious  life, 
nor  the  want  of  such  observance  of  it  an 
irreligious  life.  In  putting  forth  this  view 
they  are  apt  to  wax  grandiloquent  and  senti- 
mental, and  to  assimie  an  aggrieved  tone. 
They  will  quote  the  text,  "  Judge  not,  that 
ye  be  not  judged,"  will  reason  that  God  is 
evetywhere,  and  may  be  worshipped  any^ 
where ;  in  the  home  or  the  fields  as  well  as 
in  the  temple.  In  short'  their  aipmient,  in 
e£fect,  is  that— 

**  God  bUmei  not  fain  wfas  toils  six  daiys  in  teven 
Where  smoke  and  dust  bedim  the  golden  day. 
If  be  deKght  heneftth  the  dome  of  heaven 
To  hw  the  winds  or  see  the  clonds  at  play. 
Or  climb  his  hills  amid  their  flowers  to  ptay." 

This  is  poetical,  certainly,  and  that  is  per- 
haps the  most  and  best  that  can  be  said  for 
it.  Even,  if  as  an  argument  it  were  admis- 
sible if  true,  it  is  to  all  practical  intents  and 
purposes  not  true.  Men  nowadays  do  not 
climb  the  hills  amid  the  flowers  to  pray,  and 
for  one  who  went  out  alone  "beneath  tiie 
dome  of  heaven"  to  commune  with  nature  in 
a  prayeriul  mood,  a  thousand  will  be  dis- 
porting themselves  in  scenes  in  which  the 
clouds  they  will  see  at  play  will  be  chiefly- 
clouds-  arising  from  "  cheap  and  nasty " 
cigars.  That  private  prayer  is  as  acceptable 
as  public  is  happily  most  true ;  but  the  one 
does  not  dispense  with  the  necessity  for  the 
other,  and  on  that  day  of  the  week  which  is 
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waiters,  and  others  of  the  working  classes 
are  called  upon  to  perforin  Sunday  work, 
even  as  matters  now  stand.  It  is  argued  by 
the  leaders  of  the  Sunday  opening  party, 
that  the  carrying  out  of  their  views  would 
only  involve  the  necessity  of  employing 
a  comparatively  insignificant  number  of 
museum  attendants,  but  those  who  use  that 
argument  either  do  not  understend  what 
they  are  talking  about,  or  are  wilfully  at- 
tempting to  mi&lead.  If,  as  these  advocates 
say  would  be  the  case,  the  working  classes 
would  flock  to  the  museums  "  in  their 
thousands,"  such  flocking  would  inevitably, 
though  incidentally,  enforce  Sunday  work 
upon  many  beside  the  attendants  at  the 
museums. 

As  to  the  argument  that  Sunday  is  the  only 
day  on  which  the  working  classes  could  visit 
such  institutions  as  museums — diat  must  be 
taken  wUh  a  conuderable  degree  <^  reserva^ 
tion,  and  more  specially  as  regards  the  artisan 
classes,  llie  &iturday  half-holiday  would 
allow  of  a  good  deal  of  museum  visiting 
were  it  utilised  for  that  purpose.  The  insti- 
tution of  the  nine-hours  working-day,  too, 
gives  a  fair  amount  of  evening  leisure,  and  if 
the  wOTking  classes  as  a  body  evinced  any 
burning  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
educative  and  refining  influences  of  the  pub- 
lic museums,  there  is  little  doubt  that  arrange- 
ments could  and  would  be  made  for  throw- 
ing open  some,  at  least,  of  those  institutions 
during  evening  hours.  Then  there  are  the 
Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  other  generally 
recognised  holidays,  not  to  speak  of^  the 
self-constituted  Saint  Monday  holiday,  in 
which  so  many  indulge.  These,  however, 
are,  after  all,  but  minor  matters ;  the  serious 
point  is  that  the  Sunday  opening  of  museums 
would  be  the  thin  end  of  the  secularising 
wedge.  The  ailments  that  apply  to  the 
opening  of  museums,  apply  equally  well  to 
the  opening  of  almost  any  other  places  of 
public  resort.  All  do  not  care  for  the 
museum  visiting  form  of  entertainment,  and 
if  the  museums  were  opened,  those  who 
cared  for   other   forms  would  certainly 


clamour  for  what  they  would  hold  to  be 
equal  rights  and  privileges.  The  Sunday 
cannot  be  made  a  day  of  pleasure  without 
being  also  made  a  day  of  work  to  large 
numbers ;  and  that  the  working-classes  should 
lend  themselves  to  a  movement  that  tends  to 
convert  the  day  of  rest  into  a  day  of  labour, 
we  must  repeat  seems  to  us  an  astonishing 
thing ;  an  incontrovertible  proof  tiiat  thc^ 
cannot  have  considered  the  matter  thought- 
fully, or  in  all  its  bearings.  Whoeva  else 
may  try  to  set  aside  the  sanctity  of  the  Sab- 
bath, the  working  classes  surely  should  not, 
seeing  that  the  practical  evils  and  hardships 
that  must  ensue  from  any  secularisation  of 
the  day  would  fall  upon  them.  They  will  do 
well  to  bethink  them  in  time.  If  they  set  an 
ill  example,  "  it  will  go  hard  but  others  will 
better  the  instruction."  If  they  succeed  in 
making  it  a  working  day  for  many  of  their 
own  ckss,  a  day  may  come  when  otheis 
more  powerful  than  they,  and  of  their  own 
way  of  thinking  on  this  matter,  may  seek 
to  make  it  a  working  day  for  all — a  day  but 
as  other  dap's — a  state,  of  aflairs  that  would 
make  the  life  of  the  masses  a  dreary  one 
indeed. 

But  while  we  would  ask  those  of  the 
working  classes  who  aim  at  secularising  the 
Sabbath,  to  pause  and  be  warned  for  their 
own  sakes,  we  do  not  think  there  is  any 
great  reason  to  fear  their  efforts.  It  would 
be  mental  and  moral  stultification  not  to 
recognise  that  signs  of  the  times  point  to 
there  bang  a  dangerous  spirit  abioad 
in  this  matter;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  abundant  evidences  of  the  strength 
and  growth  of  the  better  opposing  spirit. 
In  this,  as  in  much  less  important  affairs, 
good  will  doubtless  ultimately  overa>nie 
the  evil.  Many  of  the  working  classes— 
a  larger  number  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed —  do,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  re- 
member the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  thii,  in  course  of  time, 
all  of  them  may  come  to  do  so — come  to 
rejoice  in  it  as  a  day  of  quiet  pea(%  and  rest 
and  worship. 
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nPHE  Rose,  the  Rose,  the  wild,  wild  Rose, 

In  vernal  beauty  drest, 
Where  music-babbling  streamlet  flows, 
Or  willows  wave  in  calm  repose, 
There,  there  thy  bloom  is  best. 


In  childhood's  hour  this  gentle  flower 

Oft  crowned  my  childish  glee, 
And  even  now  for  Beauty's  brow, 
Sweet  blossom,  what  so  fair  as  thou  ? 
The  wild,  wild  Rose  for  me. 


The  Rose,  the  Rose,  the  wild,  wild  Rose, 

I  love  its  maiden  hue ; 
Rich  is  the  fragrance  which  it  throws. 
When  sunrise  o'er  the  mountain  glows. 

And  gems  its  tears  of  dew. 

IV.  N.S. 


Let  others  prize  Carnation's  dyes, 

And  never  dream  of  thee, 
My  humble  lays  of  ardent  praise, 
Sweet  blossom,  I  will  ever  raise  : 

The  wild,  wild  Rose  for  me. 

BENJAMIN  GOUG^< 
44  * 
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THE  HELPLESSNESS  OF  MODERN  UNBELIEF. 


THE  two  antagonistic  principles  of  faith 
and  unbelief  seem  to  be  hastening  to- 
wards their  proper  landing-places  with  un- 
exampled rapidity.  In  the  middle  of  last 
century  religious  thought  was  mostly  in  a 
quiescent  state.  What  of  it  did  exist  rested 
upon  old  forms,  having  Kttle  in  itoftiie  fresh- 
ness of  persoiul  oonvtcdon.  In  Uie  early 
part  of  this  century  a  measure  of  earnestness 
began  to  be  thrown  into  existing  opinions  and 
institutions^  and  as  the  oentoiy  advanced  it 
could  easily  be  seen  that  serious  changes  were 
not  far  off.  Long-cherished  beliefe*  the  in- 
heritance of  Uie  past  rather  than  a  living  pre- 
sent possesion,  began  to  be  slowly  and 
timidly  suspected  ;  old  defences  seemed  weak 
and  ready  to  give  way ;  until,  in  not  a  few 
earnest  minds  the  whole  fabric  of  religious 
tnith  appeared  like  a  building  all  shaken  and 
honeycombed, requiring  entire  reconstruction. 
We  have  now  got  a  stage  beyond  that.  We 
live  in  a  period  of  greater  courage  and  more 
decision,  both  in  faith  aiSd  in  unbelief.  Men 
seem  impatient  to  leach  the  legitimate  issues 
of  their  state  of  mind  on  the  subject  of  Re- 
ligion; doubtors  hastening  to  positive  dis- 
belief, while  tunid  but  honest  believers  are 
rising  to  an  assurance  of  faith  to  which  before 
they  were  strangers.  Exceptions  tiiere  are,  of 
course ;  the  doubts  of  some  going  but  a  little 
way,  and  the  faith  of  othei'S  r^uaining  feeble 
indeed.  £ut  what  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  io  this  papa*  is,  the  helplessness  of  that 
pronounced  unbelief  which  regu-ds  the  foun- 
dations of  our  faith  as  rotten,  and  an  intelli- 
gent acceptance  of  the  fundamental  truths  of 
Religion  impossible.  * 

Of  this  unbdief  there  are  various  phases 
^d  d^ees,  but  all  equally  helpless,  con- 
sidered as  sure  resting-places  for  the  mind 
and  heart  of  roan,  lliere  is  Professor  Tyn- 
dall's  form  of  it,  or  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's ; 
for  they  are  one  and  the  same,  though  reached 
somewhat  differently.  Dr.  Tyndall  resents 
the  charge  of  "  material  atheism,"  yet  repudi- 
ates all  belief  in  creation  and  a  living  God. 
He  holds  it  just  as  unscientific  to  believe, 
with  Mr.  Darwin,  in  the  creation  of  a  few 
primordial  forms,  as  with  others  to  believe 
in  the  creation  of  ail  existing  species ;  and 
"  abandoning  all  disguise,  he  feels  bound 
to  confess  that  he  discerns  in  matter  the 
promise  and  potency  of  every  form  and 
quality  of  life."  But  this,  he  says,  is  not 
atheism ;  for  "  the  whole  process  of  evolution 
is  the  manifestation  of  a  poorer  absolutely  in- 


scrutable to  the  intellect  of  man.  Considered 
fundamentally,  it  is  by  the  operation  of  an 
insoluble  mystery  that  life  is  evolved,  species 
differentiated,  and  mind  unfolded  from  their 
prepotent  element  in  the  immeasujahle  past. 
"  There  is,"  he  says,  "no  very  rank  materialism 
here."   Well,  if  there  is  not,  thwe  is,  at  least, 
pretty  rank  pyirhoaiam.    The  oniveac,  by 
this  account,  owes  its  existence  to  no  intelli- 
gent agency.    It  is  simply  "  evolved"  "  A 
power,"  we  ave  txM,  is  at  woric ;  but  what  are 
its  attributes  ?  I  dcm't  know,  replies  Professor 
Tyndall;  it  is  "absolutely  inscratable  to 
the  intellect  of  man ;  **  it  is  "  the  operation  of 
an  insoluble  myst^."   But  is  that  a  God  at 
all  ?  It  has  no  intelligible  properties ;  it  is  "  in- 
scrutable."  Can  I  worship  it  then,  fear  it  i 
then,  love  it  then,  obey  it  then  ?  But  noir,  ' 
hear  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  :  "  The  materialist 
andspiritualistcontroversy,"hesays,  "isamere 
war  of  words,  in  whidi  the  di^utants  are 
equally  absurd ;  each  thinking  he  understands 
tlut  which  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to 
understand.    Only  in  the  doctrine  wtudi  . 
recognises  the  Unknown  Cuise  as  coexten»ve  ' 
with  all  orders  of  pheiKHaena,  can  there  be  a 
consistent  religion  or  a  OMxsistent  philoso- 
phy." *  So  religion,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer 
— the  only  consistent  religion — ^Ues  in  recog- 
nising some  Unknown  Cause  which  coveis 
.all  orders  of  phenomena.    But  is  that  a  re- 
ligion at  all  ?   Is  there  a  Gad  in  it,  in  any  1 
legitimate  sense  of  the  term?    Would  any 
one  holding  Dr.  Tyndall's  and  Mr.  Spencer's  | 
views  ever  find  occasion  to  use  such  a  tern,  i 
save  when  they  have  to  defend  themselves 
against  an  obnoxious  charge  ?^fDr  such  they 
do  fed  it  to  be.   In  the  ptefece  to  the 
anthcnised  edition  of  his  Addms,  Dr.  Tp- 
dall,  replying  to  the  chuge  bn^ht  against 
him  of  ignoring  the  cadstcDce  of  God,  says 
in  effect,  No,  I  only  ignore  the  existence  I 
of  your  God.    Very  well,  let  us  not  dispute 
about  words.    You  have  told  us  already 
that  your  God  is  just  an  inscrutable  power, 
an  insoluble  mystery ;  and  of  that  I  have 
said  all  that  I  need.   But  you  go  on  to 
say,  Have  I  not  in  my  lecture  rebuked  the 
men  who  would  ignore  religion  ?  Hear 
what  I  have  said :  "  There  is  that  deep^et 
feeling  which,  since  the  earliest  dawn  of  his-  ' 
tory  and  probably  for  ages  prior  to  all  histoo' ,  j 
incorporated  itself  in  the  religions  of  ik  I 
world.    You  who  have  escaped  from  th«e 
religions  into  the  high  and  dry  light  of  the 

•  "  Vint  Principle*,"  p.SS?.        I*  /  -\ 
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ondenUnding,  may  deride  them ;  but  in  bo 
doing  you  deride  accidents  of  form  merely, 
and  fail  to  toach  the  immovabJe  basis  of  the 
religious  sentiment  in  the  emotional  nature  of 
niMi.  To  yield  this  sentiment  reasonable 
satisfoctiott  is  the  problem  of  problems  at  the 
present  hour."  Just  so,  learned  sir.  You 
feel  that  the  religions  sentiment  is  hnmm-- 
Mbl^  seated  m  the  emotional  nature  of  man, 
and  that  it  mnst  have  "reasonable  satisfitc- 
tion."  But  vhence  that  satisfaction  is  to 
come,  you  don't  tell  us.  I^erhaps  you  say, 
That  is  not  my  business.  Very  well,  Trfay 
can't  you  let  the  subject  alone  ?  If  you  would 
keep  to  your  own  department,  in  which  you 
are  coniessedly  a  master,  we  should  have 
nothing  to  say  to  you  as  theologians.  But 
yoti  wiU/  meddle  with  it,  and  with  others  of 
your  own  school,  like  the  moth  flying  round 
the  candle,  you  seem  unable  to  keep  away 
from  it.  Christians  know  whence  the  religious 
sentiment  gets  a  good  deal  more  than  larely 
"reasonable  satisfaction."  One  who  drank 
so  de^ly  of  it,  that  when  telling  belbre  an 
august  assembly  how  he  came  by  it  he  was 
thought  to  be  **  beside  himsdf,"  cooM  reply 
with  inimitable  calmness,  **  I  mn  not  mad, 
most  noble  Festos,  but  speak  forth  the  words 
of  truth  and  soberness."  But  you  -can  only 
utter  the  helpless  negation,  "  It  is  the  problem 
of  problems  at  the  present  hour."  To  you  it 
must  be  so.  For  you  go  back,  you  say,  and 
back,  in  search  of  a  producing  Evolving  Cause, 
but  find  only  inscrutability,  insolubility,  mys- 
tery. *The  awe  (you  say)  with  which  I 
reflect  upon  this,  that  is  my  religion  *  (as  it  is 
Herbert  Spencer^).  But  it  has  no  livmg 
Object  to  rest  on ;  for  outside  the  universe  1 
find  notfaiog,  and  know  nobody ;  I  have  no 
Father,  no  Friend,  no  warm  Home  for  this 
restless  spirit,  this  weaiy  heatt  of  mine ;  no 
Supreme  Object  of  trust,  of  fear,  of  love,  of 
hope.  Oh  pitiable  condition  !  Can  utter  help- 
lessness go  beyond  that  ?  But  if  it  were  felt, 
one  might  hope  for  something  better.  Gl»lly 
would  we  hear  one  of  these  spec^ilatois  say- 
ii^,  "  I  grew  up  believing  that  though  to  my 
(eUowH^reatures  I  was  as  one  atone  in  ^ 
iporld,  there  was  Onewlio  knew  me  thoroughly 
and  tenderiy  cared  for  me,  to  whom  I  could 
go  in  every  strait,  and  yAwm  to  know  was 
life  eternal  But  the  maorseless  demands  of 
scieiNre,  as  I  see  them,  have  taken  all  that 
from  me,  and  now  my  only  God  is  inscnita- 
biHty ;  and  that,  I  find  to  my  cost,  I  will  not 
worskdp,  will  not  love,  will  not  obey,  will  not 
hope  in.  So,  litde  known  as  I  am,  and  as 
Ktlle  cared  for,  I  am  just  a  speck  in  the  uni- 
Te»e,aad  though  like  the  insect  I  may  disport 


myself  in  the  sunshine  of  my  little  day,  I  am 
not  like  that  insect,  ignorant  of  its  fate,  for 
my  lot  is  to  know  that  this  feeble  spark  of 
mine  will  soon  go  out,  to  resolve  itself  into 
something  which  is  not,  nor  ever  will  be,  my 
own  self."  But  instead  of  such  soliloquies, 
immersed  in  the  study  of  mere  phenomena 
and  their  laws,  and  intoxicated  with  the  results 
which  these  have  yielded  &em,  they  se«Q 
never  to  feel  their  need  of  any  personal  God. 
Dr.  Tyadall,  indeed,  takes  Mr.  Buckle  and 
other  mere  mtellectualtsts  to  task  forseeming 
to  jgocrre  the  emotions,  and  he  dilates  on  the 
value  of  enthusiasm  even  in  science.  In 
science  Dr.  Tyndall  is  himself  an  excellent 
example  of  its  value.  But  religious  enthu- 
siasm, whence  is  that  to  come?  O,  from 
the  emotions,  he  will  reply.  Yes,  bat  if  you 
allow  it  no  place  in  the  understanding,  how  is 
it  to  be  kindled  ?  Can  any  emotion  be 
stirred  and  sustained  without  a  definite  object 
to  call  it  forth  ?  Your  "  inscrutable  power  " 
won't  do  it ;  your  "  insoluble  mystery "  will 
never  kindle  a  spark  of  it  But  when  iw 
hold  forth  the  only  adequate  Object  of  all 
the  higher  emotions  of  our  nature— the 
hving,  life-giving,  life-sustaining  Author  of 
the  universe,  who  loveth  ri^teousness  and 
hateth  iniquity,  and  yet  is  our  Father  m 
heaven,  you  exclaim,  O  there's  your  thetrfogy 
again  t  Of  course  it  is,  for  without  it  the 
WOTd  '*  God "  is  just  a  7'ox  et  praterea  nihil. 
Well,  says  Professor  TjmdaU  once  more, 
Clothe  rtie  insoluble  mystery  with  a  "  form," 
if  you  will ;  only  it  "  must  be  allowed  to 
lashioQ  itself  in  each  successive  age  in  accord- 
ance with  its  own  needs."  In  other  words, 
there  is  no  rdigious  truth  on  which,  as  a 
matter  of  nbjeditx  certainty ^  the  mind  can  rest 
from  o&e  age  to  another.  In  that  case,  youi 
religious  sentiment,  immovably  fixed  though 
it  be,  in  the  emotional  nature  of  roan,  having 
no  sure  pabulum  external  to  itself,  will  be  as 
dormant  as  though  it  were  not  there  at  all,  ot 
else  it  must  beself-kindled  and  self-fed — which 
is  absurd.  What  life  has  it  then  ?  and  what 
deeds  of  daring  will  it  give  birth  to  ?  Will  a 
man  sufier  to  a  shoe-latdiet  for  an  insoluble 
mystery  ?  or  will  one  die  for  such  wretched 
abstractions  ? 

But  it  is  time  to  come  to  a  different  phase  oi 
unbelief— &at  ofaclass  of  thinkerswho,  though 
they  have  unhappily  disputed  themselves  outoi 
all  grounds  of  certmnty  in  reHgion-^not  only 
that  of  ^le  Bible,  but  ctf  all  religion,  even  the 
existence  of  a  personal  God  and  a  future  state 
of  conscious  personal  existence — yet  cannot 
do  without  those  truths  in  some  form,  and  so 
cling  to  them  still  as  "  pod  avotIi 
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theses,"  fitting  better  in  than  their  opposites 
with  all  their  best  thoughts  and  feeHngs. 
Such  men  are  to  be  felt  for,  though  this  sym- 
pathy only  sets  their  helplessness  in  a  clearer 
light.  The  best  exhibition  of  this  phase  of 
unbelief  is  also  the  most  recent.  I  refer  to 
Mr.  William  Rathbone  Gregg's  "  Enigmas  of 
TMe."  This  writer  first  appeared  baore  the 
public  in  a  work  published  about  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  entitled,  "  The  Creed  of 
Christendom,"  written  from  the  sceptical  side 
of  the  Unitarian  school,  and  designed  to  show 
that  the  "  Creed  of  Christendom  " — meaning 
the  Divine  Authority  of  the  Bible,  with  all  its 
great  central  truths — is  destitute  of  any  solid 
foundation.  This  work  has  recently  reached 
a  third  edition.  Though  Mr.  Greg's  strength  has 
long  been  given  to  the  great  social  problems  of 
the  day,  he  has  never  ceased  to  take  along  with 
him  the  religious  element;  and  the  "Enigmas 
of  Life,"  whose  object  is  to  combine  the  two, 
is  the  one  to  wmch  I  now  request  atten- 
tion. I  do  this  all  the  more,  because  we  have 
the  advantage  of  some  trenchant  critidsms 
upon  both  these  books  from  the  pen  of  a 
distinguished  writer,  who  has  run  the  same 
course  of  biblical  scepticism  with  himself, 
though  their  conclusions  notably  diifer  on 
some  very  important  points.  I  refer  to  a  paper 
by  Mr.  Francis  Newman,  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review^  entitled  "  The  New  Christolc)gy." 

In  the  preface  of  his  "Enigmas  of  Life," 
Mr.  Greg  adverts  to  the  change  which  passes 
upon  a  man*s  intellectual  vision  from  the 
enthusiastic  age  of  thirty,  when  he  thinks 
he  can  demonstrate  eveiythii^,  to  the  ripe 
age  of  sixty,  when,  growing  less  confident,  he 
is  content  simply  to  propound.  At  die  former 
age  he  demolished  to  his  own  satisfaction 
the  foundations  of  all  certainty  on  most  re- 
ligious truths.  He  has  now  come  to  face 
the  question,  If,  as  a  matter  of  certainty, 
all  must  go,  must  we  therefore  sink  into  the 
abyss  of  utter  disbelief?  May  not  some 
great  truths  which  the  heart  would  not  wil- 
lingly let  die,  be  still  retained,  if  iwt  as  un- 
doubted certainties,  yet  as  hopefully  true? 
Such  is  the  attitude  assumed  in  this  book ; 
and  as  last  year  it  had  reached  a  sixth  edition, 
and  a  seventh  is  now  announced,  it  is  reason- 
able to  (include  not  only  that  its  discussion 
of  some  great  social  problems  has  been  &vour- 
ably  received,  but  that  its  religious  point  of 
view  has  met  the  case  of  not  a  few. 

Let  us  now  hear,  in  his  own  words,  Mr. 
Greg's  views  on  the  great  question, "  Is  there 
a  Personal  God?" 

"The  difficulty,"  he  says,  "of  conceiving  the  eternal 
pre^stence  of  a  Personal  Creator,  I  perceive  to  be 


immtHse  ;  [bntl  the  difficnlty  of  (xmcriring  the  origin 
and  erolation  of  the  actual  oniTcise  independentl;  of 
such  Personal  Creator,  I  should  characterize  as  mxu- 
perablt.  The  devotee  of  pure  science  does  not  sajr 
'  There  is  no  God  he  merdy  says, '  I  see  no  pheno- 
mena which  irresistibly  suggest  one,  I  see  many  which 
negative  the  snegestion ;  and  I  have  greater  (officdty 
in  conceiving  uf  that  the  existence  of  sndi  a  being 
would  involve  than  in  the  contrary  assumption.'  / 
do  not  say, '  I  know  there  is  a  God,'  I  only  say,  I  ob- 
serve aiuf  infer  much  that  forces  that  conviction  in 
upon  me ;  bat  I  recognise  that  these  observatioBs  ud 
inferences  would  not  entitle  me  to  dtmand  the  ume 
convictions  fiom  him.  la  fine,  neither  doctrine  on 
be  proved  or  disproved ;  the  votazks  <^  aeUher  are 
entitled  to  insbt  upon  imposing  their  conviction  tqxn 
others,  on  the  plea  of  its  demonstrability.  I  am  en- 
titled, however,  to  retain  mine,  at  to  me  bdiev- 
able  one.  Lawyers  tell  us  of  a  title  that  is  unsaleible 
but  indefeasable.  Scientific  men  speak  of  <Prorinona] 
Theories,*  <  good  working  hypotheses,'  and  tke  like ; 
the  goodness  dq>aKUiig  upon  their  value  in  explain- 
ing and  elnddating  phenomena,  not  in  their  capa- 
bility of  b^g  demonstrated.  There  is  siune  analogy 
in  the  case  we  are  consiclering."   (pp.  vi.,  vii.) 

So  it  seems,  we  have  no  certainty  that  there 
is  a  living  Personal  God.  The  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  such  a  belief  is  immense,  though 
that  on  the  other  side  seems  insupemble.  Mr. 
Greg  cannot  say,  "  I  know  there  is  a  God."  It 
cannot  be  demonstrated  orvalidly  established  j 
but  to  him  it  is  beUevable,  and  he  uses  it 
somewhat  as  a  jprovisional  theory,  a  good 
working  hypotheas.  And  is  that  all  ?  If  the 
existence  of  God  were  like  a  question  of  logic, 
or  metaphysics,  <st  psydiology — ^if  we  had 
merely  to  ascert^  its  validity  in  the  r^D 
of  ontology — we  might  afford  to  view  it  as  a 
good  working  hypothesis,  as  agreeing  better 
than  its  opposite  with  our  known  convictioos. 
But  the  laith  of  a  living  God,  to  be  worth 
anything  at  all,  must  amount  to  a  certainty. 
Can  a  man  worship,  or  love,  or  trust  in  a 
daMeGod?  Thethmgisnonsense.  Ifm<m^ 
be  certain  that  there  is  a  living  God,  then  it  is 
quite  certain  there  is  no  Uving  God.  In  fact, 
a  probable  God  is  an  impossible  God.  But, 
says  Mr.  Greg,  What  are  we  to  do  if  we 
can't  demonstrate  it  ?  I  answer,  we  don't 
need  to  do  it.  Can  yon  demimstntte  your 
own  identity  from  one  year  to  another  ?  You 
cannot.  Yet  who  but  a  madman  would  dis- 
pute his  own  identity?  There  are  laws  of 
thought  by  which  we  reach  certainty  in  many 
things  which  cannot  be  demonstrated. 

Mr.  Newman  here  is  admirable. 

"Mr.  Greg,"  he  says,  "[Ht}poses  to  retain  two 
great  doctrines  of  Chriguanity — '  a  mise  and  beneficent 
Creator,'  and  '  a  renewed  life  hereafter but  he  en- 
titles them  the  deepest  and  darkest  of  enignt^.  i 
ocnftlB  I  fitui  this  statement  damaging,  as  applied  to 
a  belief  in  God.  Mr.  Greg  savs  he  recogusei  aifiilly 
as  any  man  of  science  the  hollowness  <m  most  of  the 
foundations  on  which  his  former  belief  of  these  two 
doctrines  was  based.  Bat  he^^^il(«a  h« 
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Godj  or  a  bdlef  m  God,  differs  from  a  Fenonal  God. 
The  claim  of  retaining  a  belief  in  God,  vhOe  rejectmg 
a  Personal  God,  Ido  not  knowfaowto  treatwith  respect. 
What  do  we  mean  by  a  Person  ?  Nothing  is  clearer. 
We  do  not  call  inanimate  things  Persons,  as  the  earth, 
the  planets,  sua  or  stars,  however  vast  and  mighty ; 
nor  infiaencM  and  forces,  such  as  mvitatlon,  nor 
elements,  gnch  as  sether;  nordoveeaUerentkemost 
intelligent  of  the  Imites  Pets(nu>  AeeavM  we  do  not 
attribate  to  them  moral  minds.  To  deny  Personalis 
to  God,  denies  that  mind  and  morality  are  part  of  His 
essence,  and  annihilates  everything  that  can  distin- 
goish  God  from  blind  Force  or  blind  Fate.  Soch-an 
application  of  the  word '  God '  is  delusive  and  evasive. 
An  athost  may  tboa  profett  to  believe  in  God.  Mr. 
Greg  liolds  ai  *  almost  a  ceitainhr '  tlie  ezisteDce  of  a 
wise  and  beneficent  Creator.  [Bnt]  "Wisdom,  Bene- 
ficence, Creation  (as  implying  a/ur;^<)  belongs  only 
to  a  moral  mind,  that  is,  to  a  Person.  In  asserting 
this,  to  think  it  needful  to  make  apologies  to  '  men  of 
sctence,*  and  pcofesuoas  of  ■  unfeigned  hambleness,' 
gives  to  one's  rdig^  an  aspect  of  feebleness,  which 
does  not  bdong  to  Ifr.  Greg.  But  I  do  not  say  with 
him,  that  I  craisider  a  Paicmal  Gtod  'almost  a  cer- 
tain^ ;'  it  suffices  with  me  to  say,  <  I  htlUvt  in  God, 

fore  and  wise  (therefore,  of  coarse  and  necessarily,  a 
'enon,  a  Spirit^  a  Mind,  a  Soul] ;  and  that  my  belief 
is  ouite  unhesitatine.  I  want  lu  more  proof  than  I 
hme."* 

^ve,  manly  woids  thes^  Mr.  Newman. 
I  only  add,  O  si  sic  omnia  / 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Greg.  He  feels  the 
force  of  such  considerations,  and  bow  does 
he  tiy  to  right  himself?  Strangely  enough : — 
'The  power  of  all  religions  lies  in  the  firm  faith 
of  the  worshippers.  If  they  had  any  misgiv- 
ings, th^  could  not  greatly  dare  or  nobly 
die.  It  IS  only  their  certainty  that  sends  them 
to  the  battle-field  or  sustains  uiem  at  the  stake. 
But  this  certunty  is  precisely  what  all  thought- 
ful and  ancere  minds  know  to  be  the  one 
element  of  fiilsehood,  the  one  nntme  dogma, 
common  to  them  They  all  agree  in 
affirming  their  iaith  to  have  come  to  them  by 
revelation  from  heaven,  and  in  this  th^  all  He. 
Error  seenu  necessary  to  float  and  vivify 
truth,  and  religions  exercise  their  mighty  and 
elevating  sway  over  men  by  virtue  of  the  one 
thing  in  them  all,  which  in  all  alike  is  false. 
All  that  sober  men  can  venture  to  say  of  any 
religious  principle  is,  that  it  is  probably  and 
on  the  whole  beneficent,  but  that  is  a  "  tepid 
alle^ance"  to  it,  and  would  never  kindle  en- 
thusiasm and  daring.' 

So  Mr.  Greg,  by  his  own  confession,  has 
not  one  religious  truth  to  hold  forth  to  which 
himself  can  give  more  than  a  "  tepid  alle- 
giance," and  this  will  never,  he  admits,  give 
it  moral  power  over  men.  But  may  not  a 
time  yet  come,  he  asks,  when  truth  will  no 
longer  need  error  and  lies  to  float  it  ?  A  for- 
lorn hope,  truly,  this  is — helplessness  itself. 

On  the  subject  of  prayer  Mr.  Gr^  sways 
to  and  fro  between  his  instincts  and  ms 


philosophy,  but  the  philosophy  at  length  pre- 
vails. Prayer,  he  says,  is  an  original  and 
nearly  irresistible  instinct  We  can  hardly 
picture  to  ourselves  what  our  nature  would 
be  if  it  were  extinguished.  But  then  reason, 
reflection,  science,  and  logic  are  all  dead 
against  it  To  pray  for  thu  or  that,  if  good 
for  OS,  is  superfluous,  for  our  creed  is,  that 
God  will  always  give  us  what  is  good.  But 
then  to  pray  without  that  proviso  might  be 
to  pray  for  a  positive  evil.  So  we  had  better 
not  go  beyond  the  monotonous  cry,  '  Tliy 
will  be  done  I  *  But  then,  as  a  prayer,  how 
needless  is  that,  though  as  a  sentiment  of 
trust  and  resignation,  how  needful !  *  But  you 
have  told  us  that  the  Person  we  have  to  trust 
in  and  be  resigned  to  is  only  a  probable 
existence. 

As  to  future  life,  Mr.  Greg  cannot  part 
with  that  Havmg  no  faith,  however,  in  the 
resurrecti<m  of  the  dead  nor  in  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  be  has  no  materials  for  hope 
of  any  personal  future  save  his  own  instincts 
and  deductions.  "  I  cannot  demand  assent  to 
it,  he  s^,  from  those  who  say  they  have  not 
my  instincts  and  will  not  accept  my  deduc- 
tions. Well,  then,  I  just  say,  it  is  to  me, 
though  not  to  all,  the  most  credible  belieC" 
Ah  !  what  poor  resources  are  these,  and  how 
do  they  sound  over  against  such  words  as 
these  of  a  Book  which  they  discard,  "  Ye 
took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  your  goods, 
knowing  that  in  heaven  ye  have  a  better  and 
enduring  substance  1"  Mr.  Greg's  hoped  for 
future  is  such  indeed  as  involves  the  con- 
tinuanoe  of  his  personal  identi^.  But  he  is 
so  afraid  of  giving  it  any  substantial  form,  for 
fear  it  will  then  go  to  pieces  under  the  argu- 
ments that  can  be  brought  against  it,  that  he 
is  like  a  man  in  a  glass-house.  He  ipsists  on 
its  being  viewed,  to  use  his  own  words,  as 
"  a  vague,  nebulous,  unoutlined,  great  Idea." 
But  when  he  comes  to  his  last  essay,  entitled 
"  Elsewhere " — as  if  this  vague  unoutUned 
nebulosity  would  melt  away  in  his  own  hands, 
if  not  capable  of  being  outlined — he  ventures 
out  of  his  hazy  future,  giving  it  such  charac- 
teristics that,  though  far  short  of  the  Bible 
view  qI£  the  matter,  he  is  obliged  to  use  the 
incomparable  language  and  some  of  the 
most  pregnant  ideas  of  that  Book  whose 
authon^  he  disowns.  Mr.  Newman,  indeed, 
twits  him  for  this  Laconsistency — playing  fast 
and  loose  with  Gospel  texts,  one  moment 
rejecting  them  and  again  using  them  when 
convenient — an  inconsistency  with  which 
Mr.  Newman  himself  is  too  little  troubled. 

But  the  climax  of  aU  the  un«rtaipl^hat 
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hangs  over  all  this  writer's  religious  views, 
and  ihe  best  proof  of  the  helplessness  to  \vhich 
such  negative  principles  reduce  one,  is  his 
remarks  on  the  omnipotence  of  God.  *  It  is 
a  great  mistalce  to  ascribe  omnipotence  to 
God.  If  we  woidd  only  hold  him  to  be  im- 
measurably, incalculably  powerful,  practically 
tiiough  not  strif^y  infinite  conditioned, 
hampered  by  the  attributes^  quafittes,  imper- 
fections of  the  materials  he  has  to  work  on — 
we  should  get  rid  of  inextricable  di^caltie^ 
and  at  once  descend  into  "  a  breathable  "  in- 
tellectual atmosphere.'  *  But,  whispers  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  '_>'fwr  atmosphere—of  a  con- 
ditioned, hampered,  finite  God — is  no  more 
breathable  to  roe  than  that  of  an  omnipotent, 
infinite  God.  I  relegate  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  universe  to  the  dark  region  of  the 
inscrutable.*  There  is  at  least  sense  in  this, 
though  whether  its  atmosphere  is  itself  breath- 
able is  another  tluog. 

I  have  adverted  to  one  of  Mr.  Newnuafs 
critidsms  on  Mr.  Greg  with  entire  approval,  for 
the  firmness  of  its  tread  and  the  manliness  of 
its  tone.  But  I  must  now  turn  the  tables  on 
Mr.  Newman  himselfi  whose  cool  consistency 
is  unspeakablj^  repulsive,  while  Mr.  Greg's 
helpless  inconsistency  is  at  least  to  th^  credit 
of  his  better  feelings.  Mr.  Nemnan  and 
Mr.  Greg  are  at  one  in  discrediting  the  autho- 
rity of  the  HelH«w  Religion,  disparaging  the 
authenticity  of  most  of  the  New  Testament, 
denying  all  its  mirades,  including  the  resur- 
rection o{  Christ  and  maintaining  that  Chris- 
tianity  is  not  a  Revealed  Religion.  But  Mr. 
Greg  shrinks  from  «ving  all  Christian!^  up  as 
lost,  and  in  the  last  two  chapters  of  his 
*'  Creed  of  Christendom  "  he  tries  how  much 
of  it  be  can  save  from  the  wreck  as  shall 
prove  a  "guide  of  life"  without  its  super- 
natural features.  What  says  Mr.  Newman  to 
this?  "  Mr.  Greg,"  he  says,  "has  tried  and 
proved  the  New  Testament,  and  has  found  it 
watting,  not  only  as  to  historical  truth,  but 
as  to  moral  and  religious  wisdom;  yet  he 
persists  in  the  effort  of  hammering  out  of  it 
what  shall  be  a  guide  of  life.  This  is  to  build 
agfkin  the  things  he  has  destroyed.  To  sit 
in  judgment  on  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and'  con- 
vict him  of  glaring  errors,  as  a  first  step ;  and 
then,  as  a  second,  set  him  on  a  pedestal  to 
glorify  him  as  the  most  divine  of  men  and 
sublimest  of  teachers,  a  perpetual  miracle,  is 
a  very  lame  and  inconsequent  proceeding." 
No  doubt  it  is,  Mr.  Newman,  and  we  must 
take  sides  with  you  here.  You  are  free  from 
that  cfaaige.  You  are  consistent — terribly  so. 


You  see  clearly  that  if  the  Jesus  of  the  Gos- 
pel History  was  a  mere  man,  bom  like  other 
men,  and  subject  to  all  the  limitations  of 
other  men,  then  it  was  unwarrantable  and 
intolerable  to  give  himself  out  as  the  pro- 
mised Messiah  and  the  Son  of  God,  the 
omniscient  Seardier  of  all  beoitaand  Lan^ver 
<^  men,  and  Jodge  of  the  quick  and  dead — 
requiring  the  acceptance  anitopen  confession 
of  himself  in  this  character  as  essential  to 
discipleship,  and  proaouncing  the  daiial  of 
it  to  be  fatal  at  the  great  day.  It  iv  impos- 
sible not  to  agree  with  you  here.  But  I 
envy  not  the  pen  which^  after  arriving  at  this 
conclusion,  coald  say  of  our  Lord,  Cor  so 
speaking  and  so  acting,  "that  he  was  guHtyof 
vanity  so  egregious  as  must  have  entangled 
him  into  evasions  and  insincerities  which 
nolurally  end  in  croedkedneas  of  consoenoe 
and  real  imposture."  I  quote  from  that 
chapter  of  his  "Phases  of  Faith**  entiUed 
"The  Mona  Perfection  of  Jesus,"  drawn 
forth  by  Dr.  James  Martineau,  whose  high 
moral  tone  had  led  him,  as  it  did  Mr.  Greg, 
to  exalt  the  character  and  extol  the  teaching 
of  our  Lord.  In  this  chapter  Mr.  Newman 
exposes  the  inconsistency  of  such  a  view  with 
Mr.  Martineau's  admission  that  this  Jesus  was 
simply  a  man  like  other  men,  and  that  much 
that  is  said  of  him  in  the  Gospel  history  is 
unreliable.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  in  this 
Mr.  Newman  has  succeeded,  but  so  terribly, 
that  it  has  drawn  forth  from  htm  the  two 
following  painful  sentences : — 

"  So  for  from  hang  the  pictiue  of  perfection,  it " 
(the  Gospel  Histoty)  "sometimes  seems  to  me  the 
picture  of  a  conscioits  and  wilAil  impostmck  His 
general  chwBetar  is  too  Ii^h  foe  this,  and  I  thereflire 
make  dedvcUoiu  tron  the  account.,  Still  I  do  oot 
see  how  the  present  narrative  could  have  grows  up  if 
he  had  been  r«aUy  simple  and  straiglufofward,  and 
DOtpweitMlliyhiifliMntialfyUBepontioii.  Eiii«i» 
mi  nigt  aecin  to  be  his  duiait,  and  wiian  I  fimabis 
high  satisfaction  at  all  persoiul  reoogoilion  and  bow- 
ing before  his  individuality,  I  almost  doubt  whetlies, 
if  oue  wished  to  draw  the  character  of  a  tub  and 
vacillating  preteoder,  it  would  be  posEibl*  to  draw 
»ytliine  mere  IQ  diQ  (Hupos«.  ....  ACy  friend  (Mi^ 
Martineau)  says  it  is  bcy<»ui  all  sedoosqnctUon  what 
Jesus  was,  but  bis  disbelief  of  the  narrative  seems  to 
be  so  much  wider  than  mine  as  to  leave  me  more  un- 
cevtain  than  ere»  aboat  it.  If  he  will  strike  oat  of  the 
Gospel  aU  that  he  disbelieves,  and  so  enable  me  to 
understand  vi^' is  the  Jesus  whom  he  reva-es,I  have 
so  deep  a  sense  of  his  moral  and  critical  powers,  that 
I  am  fuUj  prepared  to  expect  that  he  may  remove 
itiMiy  of  my  prejudicoi  and  relieve  my  objections ; 
but  I  cannot  hDnestly  say  that  I  see  the  least  ptobar- 
bilKy  of  his  altering  my  conviction  that  in  consistency 
of  goodness  Jesus  fell  far  below  vast  nam  ben  of  ba 
unhuxmred  cusctples."  * 
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Now  wherein  lies  the  helplessness  of  both 
parties?  It  lies  here  :  that  the  Gospel  History 
and  the  real  character  of  our  Lord  are  to 
both  of  them  alike  an  unsoWed  and  insolvable 
problem.  It  is  a  burdensome  stone.  Do 
what  they  vnli  with  it,  they  are  perfectly  at 
sea  what  to  make  of  it  Both  alike  reject  the 
snpernatural  in  it.  They  are  oMiged,  there^ 
fore,  to  hold  that,  though  the  honest  enough 
history  (rf"a  real  character,  they  are  bnt  imper- 
fect Feminiscences  and  traditions  of  the  second 
cenbiry.  Both  alike,  too,  reduce  our  Lord 
to  the  dimensions  and  conditions  of  a  mere 
fallible  man ;  but  here  then:  helplessness, 
though  equally  great,  is  strikingly  different. 
Messrs,  Martineau  and  Greg,  whose  reveren- 
tial tone  happily  overpowers  their  It^ic,  can- 
not face  the  deep  discredit  which  their  views 
of  o«r  Lord's  Person  must  necessarily  throw 
upon  Him,  and  so  they  hold  Him  up,  both  in 
his  character  and  general  teaching,  to  men's 
esteem.  Mr.  Newman,  on  the  o^er  hand, 
feeling  himself  bound  above  all  things  to  be 
consistent,  only  follows  out  that  view  of  our 
Lord's  Person  and  of  the  Records  which  tell 
of  Him — which  they  hold  as  well  as  he — to 
"  the  bitter  end."  And  a  very  bitter  end 
it  is. 

The  one  remedy  for  all  tliis  that  will  ever 
be  open  to  any  one,  is  to  take  the  Gospels 
loyally,  accepting  the  testimony  which  on 
every  page  they  bear  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  its 
native  shnpticity  and  self-evidencing  tmthful- 
1MS6.  Crmcal  difficulties  there  undoubtedly 
are,  and  no  good  is  to  be  got  by  ignoring  or 
dealing  dishonestly  by  them.  Oar  true  mte- 
rest  is  to  look  them  in  the  ^e,  and  go  to  the 
bottom  of  them.  Some  of  them  will  tiien  be 
found  to  be  imaginary  and  some  not  very 
hard  to  explain ;  but  some,  after  all  our 
learning  has  been  expended  upon  them,  will 
still  remain  perplexing.  But  what  question 
in  the  domain  of  natural  theology,  or  even  in 
the  connection  between  matter  and  nrind,  is 
not  encompassed  with  difficulty?  Yet  will 
the  realistic  details  of  these  Records  to  the 
single  eye  and  in  the  honest  heart,  kindle  as- 
tonishment and  delight  by  their  eternal  fresh- 
ness, while  He  whose  Story  they  record  will 
stand  forth  as  a  life  more  real  than  any  ever 
written,  and  at  the  same  time  so  absolutely 
unique  as  to  defy  invention.  In  this  state  of 
mii^  all  the  difficulties  that  can  be  conjured 
up  will  not  have  the  weight  of  a  feather  to 
shake  the  faith  with  which  we  accept  the 
Story,  or  cool  the  love  with  which  we  conse- 
crate ourselves  to  the  glorious  Subject  of  it, 
who  loved  us  and  gave  Himself  for  us. 

Had  space  permitted,  I  could  have  wished 


to  touch  upon  Mr.  Grant  Duffs  recent  Lecture 
before  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institu- 
tion; not,  of  course,  on  its  political  and 
economic  divisions,  but  on  the  religious  por- 
tion of  it  in  reply  to  our  friend.  Mr.  Greg,  in 
his  now  welI-i:nown  "  Rocks  Ahead,"  had  said 
that  the  highest  intelligence  of  the  country  is 
getting  divorced  from  its  religi<m.  Mr.  Grant 
not  only  agrees  with  lum  in  this,  but  expects 
that  divorce  to  grow  irider  and  wider.  But 
he  is  not  ahumed  at  this  as  Mr.  Greg  is,  for 
'  it  is  only  the  Thatlogy,  not  the  Reli^m  of  the 
country,  that  its  intelligence  is  breaking  loose 
from.  Let  the  theology  go  ;  the  rdigion  will 
still  remain,  seated  in  the  emotims'  We 
have  had  enough  of  that  already  from  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall,  and  I  will  say  no  more  of  it, 
save  that  it  savours  to  me  very  much  of  clap- 
trap. But  what  is  worthy  of  notice  is,  that 
something  of  the  same  bitter  feeling  against 
all  who  venture  to  oppose  this  way  of  talking 
which  we  found  in  Dr.  Tyndall,  crops  out  in 
the  Lecture  of  Mr.  Grant  Duff.  When  I  hear 
him  say,  "  The  words  once  spoken  amongst 
the  Syrian  hills  will  never  lose  their  echo," 
I  exclaim.  Brave  words  these !  But  hear 
now  what  follows.  '*  One  must  not  forget, 
however,  that  the  victory  of  the  Galilean  is 
the  defeat  of  Antichrist,  and  the  worst  Anti- 
christs of  our  days  are  the  bungling  sophists 
who  denounce  science  and  historical  criticism  " 
(I  shouM  like  to  know  who  these  are)  "  be- 
cause they  do  not  square  with  the  vile  little 
systems  which  they  and  others  like  them 
have  built  on  those  immortal  words;  who 
yelp"  (what  select  language  is  this!— who 
yelp)  "  at  our  modem  masters  of  those  who 
know,  our  Darwins,  Huxleys,  Tyndalls,  as  if 
those  were  not  doing  in  th«r  own  way  the 
work  of  God  in  the  world  as  much  as  even 
those  who  in  our  times  have  most  perfectly 
echoed  those  divine  words."  I  leave  this 
outbreak  of  temper  to  speak  for  itself.  But 
as  Mr.  Francis  Newman  has  built  no  "vile 
little  system"  on  those  immortal  words 
which  were  spoken  amongst  the  Syrian  hills, 
perhaps  his  words  may  go  further  than  ours. 
How,  then,  does  he  treat  tliis  cant  of  crying 
up  the  words  spoken  amongst  the  Syrian 
hills  and  crying  down  the  dogmas  which  tliey 
enshrined  ?  *'  Mr.  Greg,"  Iw  says  *'  quotes 
with  approbation  a  lengthy  paragraph  from 
Dr.  Scholten,  to  prove  that  the  original, 
essential  Chr^tiantty  had  no  dogma !  For- 
sooth, we  are  to  disbelieve  that  Jesus  ex- 
pected all  his  disciples  to  recognise  Him  as 
Messiah.  This  is  a  vain  struggling  gainst 
certain  fact,  if  anything  can  be  ce^in  m  tltf 
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I  had  intended  to  occupy  part  of  this 
paper  with  the  three  posthumous  essays  of 
John  Stuart  Mill — on  Nature,  on  the  Utility  of 
Religion,  and  on  Theism — lately  published. 
But  that  would  now  be  impracticable,  save 
in  a  special  paper*  These  Essays  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  same  calm  and  clear 
styte  of  thought  and  language  which  reigns 
in  all  his  writings.  But  nothing  can  exceed 
the  icy  coldness  with  which  he  weighs  the 
question,  whether  Religion  is  true — whether 
it  is  of  any  use — whether  we  cannot  do 
perfectly  well  without  it.  "There  is  a 
great  deal  in  it  which  cannot  be  proved 
incredible  or  impossible,  if  only  there  were 
sufficient  evidence  in  its  favour — which  there 
is  not."  If  there  are  powers  above  nature 
itself,  he  is  half  inclined  to  go  in  for  Mani- 
cheanism,  and  to  believe  in  two  Powcts,  pro- 
ducers of  all  the  good  and  all  the  evil  that 
is  in  the  universe.  As  to  immortality,  ulti- 
mate annifailadon— if  life  were  only 'a  happier 
thing  than' it  is — may  very,  probably  come  to 
be  thought  preferable  to  bein^  chained  through 
eternity  to  a  conscious  existence,  which  it 
cannot  be  sure  it  will  always  wish  to  pre- 
serve.* 

The  last  Essay  is  wound  up  with  an  en- 
comium on  Christ  as  the  greatest  moral 
teacher  and  martyr  to  that  mission,  who  ever 
existed  upon  earth,  whom  to  admire  and 
imitate  would  tend  to  elevate  and  do  a  great 
deal  of  good — he  himself  all  the  while  be- 
lieving in  nothing  that  Christ  taught  about 
God,  about  himself,  about  the  future  of 
mankind;  about  anything  whatever — except 
his  ethical  precepts,  and  even  these  in  a  very 
attenuated  form.  Bat  I  must-not  be  tempted 
to  go  further  into  this  subject.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  if  ever  a  ^reat  mind,  after  surveying 
with  the  most  critical  powers  every  sphere  of 
hunuui  thought,  failed  to  find  anything  in  the 
universe  fitted  to  give  rest  to  the  heart  of 


•  "  Utility  of  Religion,"  p.  laa. 


men,  to  engage  all  his  powers  to  the  highest 
and  holiest  ends,  to  lift  humanity  to  its  true 
level,  and  kindle,  in  the  rudest  and  most  re- 
fined alike,  a  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of 
glory ;  in  short,  if  ever  there  was  a  man  who, 
while  adding  largely  to  the  stock  of  valuable 
thought  oa  every  other  subject,  showed  him. 
self  helpless,  because  absolutely  negative,  on 
the  whole  subject  of  Religion — it  was  the  hue 
John  Stuart  Mill 

But  "we  /k/uw  Whom  we  have  believed, 
and  are  persuaded  that  He  is  able  to  keep 
that  which  we  have  committed  to  Him 
against  that  day."  "  This  is  the  victory  that 
overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith."  This 
faith,  when  its  light  was  far  fainter  than  now, 
braced  men  up  to  "  endure  cruel  mockings 
and  scourgings,  yea,  moreover,  bonds  and  1 
imprisonment,  to  be  stoned,  sawn  asunder,  | 
and  slain  with  the  sword,  to  wander  about  in 
sheep-skins  and  goat-skins,  destitute,  afflicted, 
tormented — of  whom  the  w<n-td  was  not 
worthy — to  wander  in  deserta  and  mountains 
and  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth."  And  now 
that  the  light  shines  fiill  on  us  from  the  Cross, 
it  sends  a  thrill  of  adoration  and  joy  unspeak- 
able through  a  gathering  multitude  that  no 
man  can  number,  whose  Fanguage  is,  "  Unto 
Him  that  loved  us  and  washed  us  from  our 
sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  made  us  kings 
and  priests  to  God  and  his  Father,  to  Him 
be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever.** 
This  shout  of  deep  ecstatic  joy  and  supreme 
devotedness  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  not  ^  the 
voices  of  modem  unbelief  will  ever  drown ; 
on  the  contrary',  we  have  the  most  pnfect 
assurance  that  it  will  gamier  all  that  is  sound 
in  science,  and  true  in  philosophy,  and  whole- 
some in  literature,  and  pure  in  poetry,  and 
grand  in  music,  under  its  own  wing,  to 
minister  to  Him  who  is  the  Lamb  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne — worthy  to  receive  power, 
and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  streng^  and 
honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing. 

DAVID  BROWN. 


LITTLE  SPOONEY. 

Bt  the  author  or  "EnsosBS  nt  ah  Obscurx  Lin." 


CHAPTER  V. — IN  HOSPITAL. 

'X'HE  little  girl  was  taken  to  the  nearest 
hospital.    Its  physicians  complained 
loudly  of  its  need  to  be  enlarged;  but  in 
space,  in  light,  in  air,  in  cleanliness,  in  quiet, 


what  a  contrast  it  was  to  the  foul,  crowded 
hole  from  which  she  had  been  brought !  But 
at  first  poor  little  Mary  only  unconsciously 
derived  benefit  from  these  advantages. 

She  had  no  eye  for  the  pretty  pictures  and 
illuminated  texts  that  hung  ^1^^  fn^l^ 
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of  her  ward,  for  the  flower-pots  that  stood 
here  and  there  on  the  window-seats,  for  the 
brisk  little  canary  with  ash-coloured  tail 
feathers  peeping  from  his  gold,  that  kept  on 
hopping  from  perch  to  i>erch  like  a  little 
winged  bit  of  embodied  sunshine — no  ear  for 
its  lark-like  song.  She  had  no  eye,  either, 
for  the  kindly  faces  of  the  sister-nurses,  but 
their  kindly  voices  soothed  her  a  little  as 
they  bent  over  her,  lightly  la3nng  on  her 
lotion  with  their  deftly  wielded  feathers,  or 
giving  her  her  laudanum  and  wine-and-water. 
There  she  lay  moaning  and  shivering  ;  and 


sometimes,  as  stupor  stole  over  her,  thinking 
that  she  was  going  to  sleep  for  ever,  and 
feeling  half-frightened,  half-thankful  at  the 
thought. 

Mr.  Mould  was  very  much  astonished 
when  Little  Spooney  did  not  make  her  ap- 
pearance at  his  shop.  He  talked  over  the 
matter  with  his  friend  the  cobbler,  telling 
Bob  all  about  it  that  he  knew  himself. 

"  Depend  upon  it,  she  knows  who  prigged 
your  pot,  and  won't  come  nigh  ye  for  a  bit 
for  fear  you  should  try  to  make  her  peach. 
Bless  yer  'eart,  you'll  see  her  ^;in  in  a  week 


or  two,  when  she  thinks  it  has  blown 
hover." 

But  the  week  or  two  passed,  no  Little 
Spooney  made  her  appearance,  and  the  old 
men  were  a^ain  talking  of  her. 

"Sometimes  I've  thought,"  said  Mr.  Mould, 
"  that  she  took  it  herself,  after  all ;  she's  'ad 
the  chance  when  she's  come  into  the  shop  to 
sell  her  things ;  and  then  got  frightened  or 
sorry  or  somethink,  and  so  brought  it  back, 
and  trumped  up  that  story  about  findin'  it. 
Sos  he  would  ha'  found  it,  accordin'  to  their 
way  o'  talk." 


"  I  don't  believe  a  word  on  it,"  answered 
the  cobbler.  "  She  ain't  a  gal  to  steal,  or 
helse  I*W  eat  this  boot  I'm  a-solin',  and  that 'd 
be  a  tough  job — any  rate,  now  it's  got  my 
sole  on  it.  Some  folks  say  you  can't  trust 
looks,  but  that's  on'y  becos  they  ain't  judges. 
That  gal's  face  says  she's  honest,  or  my  name 
ain't  Bob  Crisp.  I've  read  as  in  some  ftirrin 
parts — Chinee,  I  thinks — they  writes  up  hover 
their  shop-doors,  *  We  don't  cheat  'ere,'  and 
yet  they're  the  biggest  cheats  goin'.  But  the 
little  gal's  face  ain't  like  that.  It  don't  brag 
about  bein'  honest.    It's  my  belief  as  them 
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as  pngged  your  pot  found  oot  she'd  giv*  it 
back  to  ye,  and  so  they've  settled  bee — any- 
how, tint  she's  dead  som^ow.  Do  .yon 
know  where  she  used  to  lodge  ?" 

**  Somewhere  about  'ere,  but  I  can't  exac'ly 
soy  where,"  answered  Mr.  Mould. 

"Ah,  diere  ain't  much  guide  in  that,  is 
there,  Mr,  Mould?"  replied  Bobt  "There's 
a  good  many  somewberes  about  'ere." 

Bacon's  Yard  csertainly  was  not  far  from 
Henley's  Row,  but  the  people  who  inhabited 
die  two  places  were  of  oitirely  different 
dasses.  It  was  not  necessary  to  be  very 
high  up  in  the  social  ladder  to  be  able  to 
"look  down  upon"  the  Henley's  Rowites, 
but  they  in  tbnr  tora  could  look  down  on 
the  Bacon's  Yardites.  No  tidings  of  Little 
Spotmey's  calamity  had  readied  Henley's 
Row.  Indeed,  had  the  teosats  of  the  two 
places  been  on  intiooate  tenns,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Bacon's  Yardites  wonld  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  mention  so  trivial 
a  matter  as  that  a  little  match-giil  had  set  her 
bed-clothes  on  fire,  since  sIk  happened  to 
be  the  only  sufierer  from  the  mish^ 
-  One  day,  however.  Bob  Crisp  saw  little 
Sue  passing  his  stall,  and  chanced  ta  remem- 
ber that  he  had  seen  her  in  company  with 
Little  Spooney.  He  called  her  back,  and 
inquired  after  her  friend. 

'*  Law  bless  ye,"  exckuosed  Sim;  *'  she's 
arbin  in  the  'orscspitfle  this  hever  so  long. 
She  ketched  tiie  thinoc  »-li^t  when  I  wu 
ansleepin'  wi*  -er.  They  says  she  wu  'tosti- 
cated." 

In  spite  of  his  sorrow  at  hearing  of  the 
little  girl's  misfortune,  the  cobbler  could  not 
help  smiling.  SAe  intoxicated — poor  Little 
Spooney !  He  soon  suppressed  his  smile, 
and  obtained  all  the  particulars  little  Sue 
could  give  hira.  Mr.  Mould  was  out  at  the 
time,  but  as  soon  as.  he  saw  him  enter  his 
shop  Bob  went  across,  and  toU  him  what  he 
had  heard.  The  dealerin  curios  was  as  dis- 
tressed as  the  cobbler,  and  on  the  lollowing 
Sunday  both  the  old  men  went  to  the  hos- 
pital, Mr.  Mould  carrying  a  bag  of  oranges 
and  a  paper  full  of  buns,  and  the  leas  peco- 
nious,  but  equally  gcoerovs  Bob,  a  penny- 
worth or  twa  of  sweetstulf. 

The  worst  of  the  pain  was  over  now.  Mary 
could  smile  welcome  on  her  acquaintances. 
They  were  a  queer  pair  for  a  little  girl,  but 
still  they  were  the  only  people  who  had  come 
expressly  to  see  her.  Every  one  else  in  the 
waid  had  "friends"  who  came  on  visiting 
days,  and,  although  she  liked  the  clergyman 
and  the  cheeiy  doctors,  and  idolised  the 
kind  Sister  of  her  ward.  Little  Spooney  had 


feh  lonely^had  been  more  forcibly  remmded 
that  she  '^bdoi^d"  to  nobody  even  than 
when  she  was  trui^ing  aboat  the  streets.  | 
Tkof,  poor  little  sonl,  she  was  too  Imy  hj  \ 
day  and  too  wesoy  at  night  to  have  mudi  I 
time  to  in^gc  in  sentimental  locgiags ;  but  1 
now  when  she  saw  her  fellow-patients'  ineadi 
sitting  beside  their  beds,  she  could  not  help 
wishing  that  Modwr  could  be  the  Sist«,  or 
that  the  Sister  cotUd  be  Mother,  soindiow. 

Her  friends  scarcely  knew  her.  There 
were  terrible  marks  under  her  bandages,  but 
the  fire  had  spared  her  face,  and  this  was 
what  they  had  never  seen  it  before— per- 
fectly clean.  Indeed  they  bad  never  really 
seen  her  fiKe,  but  only  an  outer  cnist  of  dirt. 
The  difference  was  as  great  as  that  between 
a  peeled  nnd  aa  uttpeeled  walnut,  or  iQote 
literally  between  a  washed  and  an  omnsbed 
potata  The  singeii^  which  her  hair  bad  got, 
moreover,  had'  done  it  no  harm ;  it  had  been  , 
neatly  cut  and  cleaned,  and  combed  and  | 
brushed  and  parted,  and  the  poor  little  street 
girl's  face  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  bad  a 
lair  chance  of  showing  what  was  in  it 

Certainly  its  look  of  honesty  hfld  not 
been  washed  a'lvay. 

"  I  was  a-coining  to  ye  about  the  pot,  sir, 
when  "  she  began  to  whisper. 

"  There,  we  know  all  about  that,  an'  don't 
you  say  a  word  about  the  pot,  or  ne  shall 
quarrel.  Don't  you  talk  about  anything  till 
a  doctor  comes  md  ^ves  ye  leave.  I  don't 
know  much  about  little  ^s  that  has  their 
bed-clothes"  caught  a-fire,  but  I  eipec'  you 
oughtn't  to  talk  mnch  yet,  and  if  you  was  to 
before  ye  ought,  why  ye  see  we  shouldo't  be 
let  to  come  to  see  you  amy  more.  Bob  and 
me — you  remember  Bob.  Crisp  the  cobWer? 
— well,  there  he  is  t'other  side  o'  your 
bed,  grinnin'  at  ye ;  grinnin's  the  only  tiling  ' 
Bob  can  do  at  all  decent,  and  so  he's  al'^s 
grinnin'  to  show  his  pretty  hbedk  teeth.  Well,  i 
Bob  and  me  Ve  come  jest  to  say  'ow  sony 
we  was  to  'ear  what  had  'appened  to  ye,  an' 
try  to  cheer  ye  up  a  bit,  and  say  we'll  call  | 
agin  if  not  hill-conwenient.  Don't  she  loo^ 
a  swell,  Bob  ?— a  real  little  lady  that  the  fint 
loid  in  the  land  might  call  his  dauber." 

"  She  looks  huncomroon  well — I  mean  s 
far  as  looks  goes ;  I'm  sure  I  wish  hff  'ealt^ 
was  better ;  but  it's  all  stuff  about  your  lords 
and  ladies,  Mr.  Mould,"  replied  democratic  ■ 
Bob.    "  Fine  feathers  don't  al'ays  make  fine  | 
birds.    For  all  their  toggery  I've  seen  young  : 
swells,  gals  as  well  as  boys,  as  hugly  as  sin- 
miserable  little  wretches  jist  the  colour  o'  a 
taller  candle.    But,  arter  all,  what  do  loots 
matter?   It's  the  min§'||,^|gtPS^wi*"*  °'  | 
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man,  whether  you're  a  good  sort  o*  cove  or 
not ;  an'  that  don't  go  by  birth  nayther.  A 
chap  may  be  td-lol  hissdf,  an'  yet  'ave  a 
precious  bad  son,  an'  t'other  way  jist  the 
same — swells  as  wdQ  as  other  folk,  there's  ao 
difiference." 

Conservative  Mr.  Mould  had  just  begun 

j  to  object  to  the  last  remark  with,  '*  Now  you 
see,  Bob,  that's  nonsense,  because  "when 

I  the  appearance  of  the  Sister  of  the  ward 

'  stopped  him. 

She  was  erittendy  *'a  lady,**  in  die  sense 
of  the  "  gentlewoman,**  and  her  simple  black 
dress  and  white  cap  broiight  out  rather  than 
di^msed  her  distinguisbed "  appearance, 
but  Bob  was,  the  first  to  jiunp  up  to  do  her 

I  reverence. 

j  "  I  am  glad  to  find  that  poor  little  Mary 
]  has  some  friends,"  the  sister  said  ;  "  she  is  a 
I  dear,  good,  patient,  little  mite,  and  it  seemed 
!  so  dreary  for  her  to  be  lying  there  without 
;  any  one  taking  the  trotdile  even  to  come  to 
'  ask  how  she  Tvas  getting  on.  Has  not  she  a 
.  motlier  or  a  sister  who  could  come  to  see 
her  ?  Are  yoti  her  grandfother?"  taming  to 
Mould,  "  OT  you  ?  *  looking  back  at  Crisp. 

"  No,  ma'am,  I  ain't,"  Bob  answered  with 
a  merry  grin.    "  Wish  I  was,  poor  little  dear, 
j  I  had  a  wife  once,  ma'am,  as — well,  pVaps, 
ma'am,  wasn't  quite  the  greatest  comfort  as 
ever  a  man  waa  blessed  with,  but  I  never  had 
'  no  children,  an'  so  it  stands  to  reason  I  can't 
have  no  grandchildren;  wuss  luck,  pretty 
little  dears !  "* 
1    Tory  Mr.  Mould,  however,  good-natured 
though  he  was,  was  somewhat  offended,  or, 
perhaps,  a  better  word  wwild  be  shocked, 
that  the  sister  should  think  that  he  could  be 
the  grandiather  of  a  watf  13ce  Kctle  Mary. 

The  little  gal  daa*t  belong  to  as  in  no 
ways,  ma'am.    Me  an*  my  friend  only  know 
her  from  buyin'  of  her  now  and  then,  but  she 
'  did  me  a  service,  and  so  I  thought  I'd  look 
her  up.    I  should  ha'  been  'ere  long  afore  if 
I'd  knowed  where  she  was." 
I     "  Well,"  said  the  Sister,  "  I  am  glad  that 
the  poor  little  girl  has  friends  of  any  kind, 
j  We  have  not  been  able  to  learn  anything 
about  her,  ejccept  that  she  was  brought  from 
a  horrible  place  in  Bacon's  Yard." 

Then  Mr.  Mould  told  the  story  of  the  tea- 
pot,  and,  of  course,  the  Sister  did  not  think 
any  the  worse  of  Little  Spooney  when,  ^e 
had  heard  it 

"  We've  brought  Ae  Uttie  un  two  or  three 
thittx — I  s'pose  she  may  'ave  'em,  ma'am,'* 
said  Mr.  Mould,  and  the  aid  men  produced 
their  offerings. 

'*  WeH,  yes,  Aere  doem't  seem  to  be  mudi 


harm  in  these,"  replied  the  Sster.  "  I  will 
take  chaise  of  them  for  her.  We  have  to 
watch  our  patients  as  they  do  the  animals  at 
the  Zoological  Gardens,  to  see  tiiat  they  have 
not  anything  improper  given  them.  Th«r 
friends  wiU  smuggle  in  die  most  iiqurious 
things.  They  mean  kindly,  but  it  is  a  very 
crtiel  kindness." 

Although  Mr.  Mould  had  vety  hastily  dis- 
owned Little  Spooney  as  a  relative^  he  was  as 
kiad  to  her  as  if  she  -  had  been ;  indeed,  she 
had  two  grandfathers.  Bob  almost  always  ac- 
companying Mr.  Monld  on  Ins  viats  to  die 
hospital. 

In  spite  of  all  the  care  and  kindness  which 
she  received,  however,  litde  Mary  still 
drooped.  Her  sores  were  healed,  but  her 
strength  came  back  very  slowly. 

The  Sister  was  talking  the  matter  over  owe 
day  with  Mr.  Mould. 

"  litde  Mary  has  a  strange  longing  for  the 
country,"  she  said.  *  The  chiW  thmks  that 
she  would  get  weB  if  she  were  only  there. 
And  so  I  believe  she  would.  I  don't  mean 
in  a  Cozivatescent  Home,  but  boatded  with 
some  honest,  Idndly,  cleanly  cottagers  really 
fbndof  chil^vn.  I  know  a  couple  that  would 
just  do,  and  I'd  smd  her  there  at  once  if  I 
were  not  as  poor  ps  a  church  mouse." 

"  I'm  not  a  rich  man,  ma'am,"  stammered 
Mr.  Mould,  "but  I'd  go  'alves  willin*." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Mould ;  it  is  very  good 
of  you  to  say  so,  but  I  think  we  can  manage 
the  matter  without  encroaching  on  you. 
Though  I  am  poor  myself  I  have  a  rich 
bachelor  uncle,  who  lets  me  draw  on  his 
pune  for  my  sick  folk.  I  have  applied  to  him 
so  often  lately  that  I  am  half  ashamed  to  do 
so  again  so  soon.  But,  after  aQ,  he-hos  only 
has  books  besides  to  spend  bis  monejr  on, 
and  I  am  sure  he  has  plenQr  of  those  already. 
I'll  write  him  a  note  at  once — then  is  notfamg 
like  strikmg  die  iron  while  it  is  hot  Perhaps 
you  will  kindly  leave  it  an  your  way  ^home. 
My  uncle  has  chambers  in  Inn." 

"  Mr.  Erskine !  "  exclaiaaed  Mr.  Mould  when 
he  had  read  the  address.  Why,  he's  a  cus- 
tom«  o'  mine,  ma'am." 

(It  was  the  pale  scholar  who  had  given 
Little  Spooney  silver  for  her  violets.) 

"All  the  better,"  answered  .the  Sister. 
"You  will  be  able  to  estplAUK  the  dveum* 
stances  fully  to  him." 

CHAPTER  VI. — IN  THE  COUMTRY. 

Some  people  sneer  at  the  benevolence  of 
the  pm'se  as  cheap,  and  so  it  is  compuatively 
cheap  when  the  ^ver  witbhc^ds  P^^^^d  so- 
vice  which  he  is  competeiSittc^^ii^VJAtliaMi 
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must  remember  that  some  persons  are  not 
competent  to  give  personal  service^  and  tliat 
a  good  many  people  give  neither  service  nor 
money.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  quite  so  easy 
to  give  money  as  some  folks  make  out.  I 
have  noticed  that  the  same  people,  in  paying 
their  just  debts,  often  part  with  their  pounds 
as  if  they  were  double  teeth  that  were  being 
drawn  out  one  by  one.  "  It  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive,"  they  will  unctuously 
remark;  but  "a  knock  on  the  head"  is,  I 
think,  the  object  they  must  have  in  their 
minds.  At  any  rate,  though  Mr,  Erskine 
shirked  district-visiting — and  a  most  wretched 
district-visitor  he  would  have  made — it  was,  I 
think,  a  good  thing  that  he  was  a  liberal  giver 
of  money.  He  readily  consented  to  provide 
means  for  bis  niece^s  prot^^'s  joum^  into 
and  stay  in  the  country. 

On  a  bright  Mardi  day,  on  which  the 
spring  sunshine  had  found  its  way  even  into 
the  dingy  Waterloo  Road,  a  cab  drove  up  to 
the  Waterloo  Station,  carrying  the  Sister, 
little  Mary,  and  the  box  of  clothes  the  Sister 
had  provided  for  her.  At  the  terminus  Maiy 
was  committed  to  the  special  care  of  a  guard, 
and  soon  was  being  hurried  over  grimy  Lam- 
beth and  Vamthall  into  the  pleasant  country. 

She  was  in  such  a  whirl  of  wonderment 
that  she  took  in  nothii^  distinctly  until  the 
train  stopped  at  ihe  station  at  which  she  was 
to  alight  On  the  platform  stood  a  sturdy, 
ruddy  old  fellow^  dressed  in  faded  velveteen, 
rusty-brown  buskins  that  just  covered  the  calf 
of  the  1^,  and  heavy-soled  tight-laced  boots. 
This  was  John  Alton,  who,  with  his  buxom 
wife,  managed  to  get  a  sufficiency  of  food  and 
drink,  tolerably  decent  clothes,  and  very  little 
else,  except  contentment,  out  of  their  few 
acres  of  freehold.  He  had  been  described  to 
the  guard,  who  instantly  went  up  to  him  and 
s^d,  "  Who  are  you  looking  for,  old  man  ?" 

"  A  little  gal  as  goos  by  ti^e  name  0'  Maary, 
as  was  gi'en  thee  by  Miss  Erskine  to  haand 
over." 

"  All  right,  old  man,  hate  she  is,"  said  the 
guard,  and  he  handed  over  his  charge. 

He  soon  came  back  from  the  luggage-van 
with  her  trunk,  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards 
Mary  was  seated  beside  John  in  his  funny 
little  cart,  behind  his  fiinny  little  pony — very 
much  like  a  magnified  rat. 

"  I  hope  thou'lt  feel  at  hoam,  little  un. 
We'll  try  to  mak  thee,"  said  John.  "Miss 
Erskine  be  a  real  kind  lady." 

'*  That  she  be,"  earnestly  answered  Mary. 

"  And  Mr.  Eiskine  be  a  kind  gentleman, 
too,  though  he  be  ZD  took  up  wi'  books.  He's 
got  dree  or  vower  varms  hereabouts,  and  a 


better  landlord,  they  zay,  there  can't  be.and  he 
doant  mind  what  he  zend  doon  fen*  the  pooer." 

After  the  ex<^iange  of  these  confidences, 
Mary  felt  quite  at  hcniae  with  John  Alton,  and 
half  an  houraftowards  she  was  quite  as  much 
at  home  with  his  wife. 

The  good  couple  had  longed  for  children, 
but  had  never  had  any,  and  if  Little  Spooney 
had  indeed  been,  in  Mr.  Mould's  phrase,  a 
little  lady,  she  could  not  have  had  more  at- 
tention shown  her. 

The  old  people  almost  quarrelled  for  bei 
company,  and  vied  with  one  another  in  pro- 
viding for  her  comfort.  What  a  angular  ex- 
perience for  Little  Spooney,  of  Bacon's  Yard! 
She  had  had  great  kindness  shown  her  in  the 
hospital,  but,  except  in  the  Sistei's  case,  it  had 
been  for  most  part  of  an  ofiicial  kind,  and  she 
had  been  too  ill  to  get  mjoymait  out  of  it 

Now  she  was  getting  well,  and  was  with 
people  who  had  ceased  to  look  upou  her  as 
the  little  girl  recommended  by  kind  Miss 
Erskine,  and  paid  for  by  kind  Mr.  Eiskine, 
ceased  to  do  so  almost  the  first  day  after  hei 
arrival,  and  who  really  seemed  to  love  hei— 
her  the  homeless  little  Londra  street«eller— 
for  her  own  sake. 

She  pottered  about  with  John  in  his  fiinny 
litde,  many-cropped  plot  of  land,  diitted. 
with  him  whilst  he  harnessed  (v  groomed 
and  fed  his  funny  little  pmy,  made  op 
fiinny  little  bed,  and  washed  or  mended  his 
funny  little  car^  and  soon  was  entrusted  with 
the  sole  charge  of  chaining  and  uncbaining 
the  great  dog — a  terror  to  country  tramps, 
but,  after  a  very  brief  acquaintance,  as  outd 
as  milk  to  the  whilom  little  London  vagrant. 
She  trotted  after  Dame  Alton  into  the  droll 
little  dairy,  and  into  the  droll  little  fannyard 
to  milk  and  look  after  the  two  cows  and  the 
calf,  and  to  feed  the  pigs  and  the  pigeons,  \ 
and  the  poultry,  and  into  the  lane  to  hunt  for 
^gs  which  truant  hens  might  have  laid  in 
the  ditches  or  on  the  hedge-banks. 

And  then,  as  she  grew  stronger,  ^  ^ 
free  to  wander  &r  wide  in  the  coiuitry 
for  whidi  she  had  so  often  longed  in  dins' 
London.  It  sometimes  seemed  like  a  sweet 
dream  to  her,  but  there  would  come  the 
added  delight  of  the  thought,  "  No,  it's  all 
true."  Up  through  the  beech-wood  on  to 
the  breezy  down,  with  its  musical  tinkle  of 
sheep-bells,  and  in  summer  and  autumn,  its 
myriads  of  hair-bells  trembling  over  the  slip- 
pery, fragrant  turf,  and  its  oudook  over  miles 
of  wooded  plain  with  other  downs  siopii^ 
into  it  like  headlands  into  the  sea;  through 
cornfields,  when  Marjr  went  to  the  Altpns 
just  beginning  to  be  linedi^wAdfiSPliJ© 
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the  quaint,  many-gabled  village  street,  with 
here  and  tiiere  a  cottage  peeping  from  the 
midst  of  an  orchard  like  a  bird's  nest  from  a 
bush ;  over  the  village-^en  with  the  Three 
Sisters  elms  in  the  middle,  and  the  hoary 
tombstones  and  green  grave-boards  clustered 
about  the  little  wooden-turreted  church,  peep- 
ing over  the  mossy  churchyard  wall  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  the  mellow-red  rectory 
peeping  out  through  a  spy-hole  cut  in  its 
high  hedge ;  past  the  pound  and  the  rotten 
fungos-buttoned  stocks,  and  the  dilapidated 
cage,  and  the  outlying  blacksmith's  forge, 
with  its  cheerful  glow  and  roar  of  flame,  and 
tinkle  of  hammers,  down  to  the  old  grey, 
wooden  bridge  spanning  a  silvery  trout- 
stream  bottomed  with  golden  gravel ;  across, 
and  down  again  through  winding  lanes,  and 
past  quarries  and  hop^^dens,  and  drowsy  old 
farmhouses  whose  gables  seemed  to  nod,  into 
a  remnant  of  primeval  forest,  and  a  sandy, 
heathery,  furzy  waste,  pitted  with  black  bogs, 
in  which  old  forest  trees  lay  buried,  and 
wide  sedgy  pools  haunted  by  flocks  of  wild 
fowl;  and  beyond  that  again  up  into  pleasant 
pastures  and  hay-meadows  hedged  with  haw- 
thorn and  honeysuckle,  dogrose  and  bryony  ; 
— such  was  the  delif^tful  variety  of  countiy 
Mary  had  to  ramble  over. 

"  Can  I  really  be  the  same  little  girl  that 
used  to  sell  violets?**  she  thought,  as  she 
gathered  them  with  the  ring-dove  cooing 
overhead.  To  have  nothing  to  do  but 
wander  about  seeing  the  sights,  hearing  the 
sounds  she  best  loved — it  was  a  marvellous 
life  to  Mary,  and  though  she  did  not  put  her 
gratitude  into  words,  her  heart  sang  a  con- 
tinual song  of  pmise  and  thanksgiving. 
Everything  was  so  fresh  to  her  and  yet  some- 
how seemed  linked  to  her  vague  recollections 
of  having  been  carried  about  the  country 
when  an  infant  by  her  mother.  But  those 
recollections  were  very,  very  vague.  Maiy 
realised  the  country  for  the  first  time  during 
her  visit  to  the  Altons.  The  almond,  the 
apricot,and  the  peach-treeblossomed,  the  cock- 
pheasant  crowed,  crows  built,  trout  leaped, 
goi^eous  peacock  butterflies  fluttered  hither 
and  thither,  the  aspen  trembled,  the  bony- 
branched  gooseberry  bushes,  the  smoother 
currant  bushes  in  the  garden  were  sprinkled 
with  delicate  green,  and  then  came  what  Mary 
called  their  funny-looking  flowers ;  Alton 
lifted  her  that  she  might  peep  into  a  black- 
bird's nest  with  eggs  in  it,  she  saw  a  snake 
wriggling  in  the  forest,  and  came  upon  great 
patches  of  wild  hyacinth  and  flragile  wood 
anemone;  speedwell  peeped  from  between 
the  grass-blades  on  Uie  hed^banks,  the 


meadoira  were  golden  with  crowfoot,  and 
afterwards,  when  she  started  at  the  first  call 
of  the  cuckoo,  lilac  with  lady's  smock;  the 
martins  came  back  to  their  bulging  nest 
beneath  the  cottage  eaves,  the  swalTows  built 
in  the  bam,  swifts  zigzagged  and  shrieked 
high  in  air,  and  the  sand-martins  flew  in  and 
out  of  their  holes  in  the  quarries  ;  there  was 
a  constant  chorus  of  birds  from  morning  to 
night ;  she  heard  the  nightingale  sing  by 
moonlight,  and  snipe  piping  in  the  bogs ;  she 
saw  glow-worms  shinmg ;  she  ^thered  cow- 
slips by  the  handful.  Lent  lilies  hung  their 
glowing  heads  in  the  Rectory  garden,  the 
glos^-Ieaved  periwinkle  that  trailed  along  at 
the  foot  of  the  churchyard  wall  was  staned 
with  blue,  and  the  delicate  blossoms  of  the 
wood-so^  and  the  milky  blossom  of  the 
wild  strawbeny  whitened  the  forest  ^rass; 
blackthorn  and  whitethorn  came  out  m  the 
hedges;  the  pear-tree  on  the  gable  end  of 
the  cottage,  the  plum-trees  and  cherry-trees, 
and  apple-trees  in  the  orchard  arrayed  them- 
selves in  their  spring  snow,  or  white  and 
pink;  she  heard  the  bees  buzzing  around 
the  blossoms  of  the  sycamore — a  marvellous 
March  and  April  were  those  to  little  Mary. 

But,  pohaps,  little  Mary's  strangest  ex- 
paience  at  first  was  going  to  church.  Leav- 
ing off  work  once  a  week  to  get  a  rest,  she 
c^d  understand,  but  why  people  should 
come  for  miles  to  at  40wn  and  stand  up, 
and  sing  t(^ether,  and  have  something  said 
to  them  out  of  a  book,  was  a  m)fstery  to  her. 

But  by  the  time  the  rolling  weeks  had 
brought  their  full  foliage  to  the  trees,  and 
the  doors  and  windows  could  be  left  ojien 
during  service-time,  letting  in  the  lulling 
sound  of  the  leaves  rusUing  in  drowsy  rest- 
lessness, and  the  sweet  scents  which  the 
warm  wind  had  gathered  in  its  leisurely 
wanderings  over  the  bean-fields  and  the 
honeysuckled  hedges,  little  Mary  had  grown 
fond  of  her  chur^  aod  sang  in  it  like  a  little 
lark — that  is,  if  lajks,  besides  singing  vigor- 
ously, sang  also  slightly  out  of  time  and  tune. 

In  the  course  of  that  pleasant  summer 
Mary  had  a  pleasant  surprise.  Mr.  Mould 
and  Bob  Crbp,  availing  themselves  of  an 
excursion-train,  paid  her  a  pop  visit. 

In  the  autumn  following  she  had  another 
surprise.  Mr.  Erakine  came  down  on  some 
business  connected  with  his  farms,  and  brought 
his  niece  with  him.  Mary  was  delighted  to 
see  her  lund  nurse  once  more,  but  the  de- 
light was  not  unmixed.  She  feared  that  she 
was  about  to  be  removed  from  the  new  home 
to  which  she  had  become  so  much  attached. 
"Well,  Alton,"  said  Mr.  Erskine,  takins  i 
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out  his  puESe,  "  as  Quarter  Day  is  so  near, 
we  may  as  well  have  oursettlonent  at  once." 

"  And  as  Mary  is  so  mudi  better,  uncle," 
added  Miss  Erskine,  "  we  had  better  decide 
now  what  is  to  be  done  with  her.  VVe  cannot 
trouMe  these  good  people  any  longer." 

"  Thankee  kindly  all  the  zaate,  zui  and 
miss/*  answered  John  Alton,  "  but  we  doant ! 

THE 


waant  ne'er  a  s^tlcment,  and  ye  needn't 
bother  your  heads  about  Maaiy.  Zhe^  voad 
o'  us,  an'  we'xe  vond  o*  she,  an'  we'ze  aoan  o' 
our  owen,  an*  zoa  we  doant  mean  to  pavt 
wi'  zhe.    Do  us,  mizzus?" 

"  Noa,"  answered  Dame  Alton,  decidedly. 
And  in  that  way  Little  Spoones^'s  futuic  lot 
in  life  was  very  pleasantfy  "settled." 

EKD. 


FETISHISM  AMONG  THE  FANTEES. 


THE  habits  and  customs  of  the  natives  of 
the  Gold  Coast  and  their  religious  belie& 
and  superstitions  arebntlittleheazdoftChiefiy 
owing  to  the  orerpowering  influence  of  the  cli- 
mate and  the  ever-prevalent  fever.  Few 
Englishmen  have  had  the  opportunities  or 
energy  for  inquiring  into  them.  Fortunately 
for  myself  I  enjoyed  tolerably  good  health  for 
thefirst  two  months  I  spent  in  Western  Africa, 
and  during  that  time  I  made  a  point  of  col- 
lecting all  the  Loformation  I  could  wiUi  refer* 
tncc  to  the  Fantees  and  their  habits.  I  fotmd 
the  natives  most  reticent  of  information  con- 
cerning their  religion  and  superstitions ;  even 
those  who  had  been  outwaj<Uy  Christianixed, 
and  had  been  baptized,  evaded  all  questions 
tending  to  eUctt  anything  about  their  feti^, 
to  which  p^;an  b^ef  they  always  return  in 
moments  of  doubt  and  danger. 

The  word  "  fetish  "  is  so  universally  applied 
by  the  Fantees  to  everytbdng  partakmg  of 
the  supernatural,  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
defined.  It  is  a  fetish  that  they  worship ; 
certain  objects  are  called  fetish,  meaning, 
I  imagine,  sataed  objects,  and  all  charms 
and  amulets  are  generally  termed  fetishes. 
The  determination  at  which  I  arriv^,  after 
collecting  all  the  facts  I  could  concerning 
fetishism,  was  that  fetish  means  some  great 
overshadowing  unseen  power  wluch  the 
natives  worship  with  or  without  the  atten- 
dant forms  of  small  representative  images-; 
this  power  also  operating  in  various  manners, 
and  through  various  objects  for  various  pur- 
poses, which  objects  and  means  are  known 
to  every  one,  and  also  called  fetishes. 

On  the  Gold  Coast,  Tuesday  is  set 
apart  with  the  natives,  as  Sunday  is  with  us, 
as  a  holy  day.  On  Tuesday  no  fishing 
canoes  put  to  sea,  the  fishermen  believing 
that  were  tliey  to  do  so  some  terrible  disaster 
would  befall  them  through  having  violated 
the  fetish  day.  Every  week,  on  this  day, 
a  sacrifice  of  a  goat  or  a  fowl  is  offered  up 
to  the  all-poweiful  fetish. 


I  happened  to  be  stationed  in  a  small  fort, 
in  a  town  situated  in  a  district  remote  flip 
European  intercourse,  where  I  had  (q)patmi- 
ties  of  observing  the  Fantee  in  his  natonl  stale. 
One  day  while  strolling  about  in  the  bush  near 
the  town,  I  discovered  a  bush  path  wider  ] 
and  in  better  condition  than  those  miserabli ' 
tracks  generally  are.    I  fisUowed  it  up,  and  | 
af^er  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  the 
path  suddenfy  tevminated.    I  thought  I  must 
have  passed  some  turning,  and  so  retraced 
my  steps,  but  only  to  find  that  the  path  did 
erul  where  I  had  first  stopped.    I  thou^t  it 
strange  that  any  oite  sho^d  take  the  trouble 
to  cut  a  path  so  far  into  the  bosh  aad  noi 
continue     and  looked  around  to  djscover 
the  reason.   The  bush  at'  tiie  terminadnt  01 1 
die  way  in  nowise  differed  from  that  at  sny  ! 
other  part,  but  I  found  a  large  nurpber  of 
clay  saucers,  more  like  tlie  saucers  of  flower- 
pots than  anything  else,  scattered  abottt  I 
went  back  to  the  fort  and  inquired  privately  j 
what  this  meant.    I  learned  that  the  path  m  ' 
a  fetish  path,  to  which  the  people  resorted 
every  Tuesday  for  sacrificial  purposes.  The 
Tuesday  following  I  went  at  an  early  hour  to 
the  bu^,  and  took  up  a  position  near  tk 
end  of  the  path  where  I  could  observe  wh^ 
took  place  and  could  not  be  seen 
A&sx  waiting  some  time  X  lu»rd  a  aoiseas 
of  peo^e  iq>proachii^  and  sooa  the  wor- 
shippers came  in  sight    There  were  dwut 
twenty  of  them  in  all.    First  came  tlie 
fetish   man,   or  priest,  attired  in 
country  cloth,  or,  as  it  would  be  a^ed  in 
England,  glazed  lining,  and  .carrying  a  live 
fowl.    Next  came  the  fetish  woman,  ot 
priestess,  also  dressed  in  a  strip  of 
lining,  and  carrying  a  bottle  containing  nun. 
Her  face  was  psunted  with  symbols,  no  doubt ' 
of  direful  portent.  The  figure  eight  appeared 
in  white  horizontally  <mi  her  forehead,  thiB  | 
00,  white  cirdes  were  described  round  caoi  ' 
eye,  and  three  white  streaks  00  each  cheet  y 

was  a  very  meagre  old  '***'*9r*'*JL. 
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reiBarkably  ugly  even  for  a  oegress.  FoBow- 
ing  these  two  came  the  laity,  both  men  and 
women,  dressed  in  the  usual  gay  cloths 
commott  to  the  ccHintry,  The  whole  party 
halted  ivher-e  the  clay  saucers  lay,  and  stood 
silent  for  a  short  space.  Then  the  priest 
and  prieabess  commenced  some  incantation 
in  a  sing-EODg  voice,  waving  their  arms  about 
the  while.  When  thitt  was  finished  the 
fetkh  man  produced  a  knife  from  hU 
{^rdle  and  disembowelled  the  fowl,  placing 
the  oabails  in  oae  of  the  saucers,  wluk  the 
vtxnan  poufed  a  Httle  rum  from  her  bottle 
on  them.  The  man,  after  intently  regarding 
die  sacrifice  £»  same  time,  rose  aad  ^oke  to 
his  congF«gati<m,  eii;plaiuin^  to  them,  I  sup- 
pose, the  resist  of  the  ofieriog.  The  woman 
then  sprinkled  some  of  the  blood  of  the  fowl 
and  some  more  rum  on  the  ground  and 
bushes,  and  then  the  whole  party  retired 
again,  taking  with  them  the  body  of  the  fowl, 
which  they  doubtless  considered  too  valuable 
to  leave  behind,  and  on  which  iiacy  intended 
to  dine  later  on  in  the  day. 

In  native  trials,  when  the  plaintiff  wishes  to 
asc^tain  if  the  defendant  or  his  witnesses  are 
speaking  the  tmth,  he  adrnmisteis  to  them 
fetish,  or  proof  water,  a  decoction  of  herbs 
Buxed  with  water ;  if,  after  drinking  it,  the 
man  vomits,  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  certain 
proof  that  he  has  not  spoken  the  truth,  and 
he  consequently  loses  his  case.  Another 
method  of  divination  is  called  playing 
fetish,  in  which  the  plaintiff  and  the 
defendant  play  a  sort  of  calr's  cradle  with 
string,  the  result  showing  which  of  the  two 
is  in  the  right.  Fetish  men  and  women 
are  supposed  to  possess  some  hidden  power, 
by  means  of  which  they  are  able  to  exert 
such  an  influence  over  any  person  they  wish 
who  is  present^  as  to  compel  him  to  do  what 
^ioy  want.  On  one  occasion,  when  a  Fantee 
diief  aad  his  followers  came  to  hold  a 
"palaver"  or  conference  with  me,  he  brought 
with  him  his  fetish  woman  embellished  with  the 
usual  hieroglyphics.  I  asked  my  interpreter 
why  she  came  there,  and  he  rephed,  "Oh, 
she  comes  to  blow  medicine  at  you  and 
make  you  do  what  the  king  wants."  No 
restrictions  seem  to  be  imposed  on  the 
Fantee  priests  or  priestesses,  either  as  regpds 
celibacy  or  anything  else ;  they  live  the  same 
sort  of  lives  as  their  countr}rmen,  and  marry 
and  are  purchased  for  marriage  in  the  same 
way  as  their  neighbours. 

The  Fantees  firmly  believe  in  apparitions 
and  supematuial  appearances,  and  upon  a 
death  occtirring  great  cenmonies  are  gone 
through  to  enable  the  spirit  of  the  deceased 


to  rest  in  peace.  When  a  burial  is  to  take 
place,  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  dead 
person  do  "  custom,"  as  it  is  called.  They 
collect  all  the  native  drums,  made  out  of  a 
hollowed  trunk  of  a  tree  that  can  be 
obt^ned  in  the  towns ;  and  while  some  sit 
on  the  ground  beating  these  in  regular  time, 
others  load  and  discharge  their  c^d  muskets 
in  the  air,  firing  them  off  with  the  butts  on 
tbe  ground  and  the  muzzles  pointing  up- 
wards. Every  now  and  then  there  will  be  a 
sodden  lull  in  the  drumming  and  firing,  while 
all  the  assemUage  mg  a  monmfiil  i^e,  the 
voices  now  xisii^  loud  and  thcXL  almost  dying 
away  into  a  low  plaintive  moan ;  then  will 
come  another  pause,  and  the  drummers  go  to 
work  harder  than  ever  again.  I  think  one 
coiUd  hear  nothing  that  could  produce  a 
more  saddenii^  effect  than  this  singing  at 
funerals,  especially  whoi  the  singers  are  at  a 
little  distance.  In  the  grave  with  the  body 
are  placed  a  portion  of  a  cooked  fowl  be- 
tween two  plates,  and  a  pipe  fiUed  with 
tobacco,  and  when  the  earth  is  filled-in  an 
empty  bottle,  or  in  places  where  bottles  are 
scarce  a  clay  jar,  is  placed  above  all  as  a  sort 
of  tombstone.  The  eatables  in  the  grave  and 
the  bottle  or  jar  above  it  are  considered  a 
fetish,  or  charm,  to  prevent  the  g^st  of 
the  deceased  rising  and  haunting  the  earth. 

It  is  believed  by  the  natives  that  the  bush 
everywhere  is  haunted  by  evil  spirits,  who 
have  come  from  their  graves  through  some 
of  the  necessary  ceremonies  having  been 
omitted  at  their  interment,  and  who  devour 
everybody  who  passes  through  the  bush  at 
night  unprotected  by  a  lighted  torch  or  lan- 
tern ;  and  the  people  so  devoured  are 
suppos^  to  become  evil  spirits  in  their 
turn  and  to  destroy  other  wayfiuers.  One 
night,  when  I  was  walking  round  the  walls  of 
the  fort  at  Seoondee,  I  saw  a  Will  o*  the  Wisp 
flickering  about  over  a  small  nwr^y  pool  at 
a  little  distance  from  where  I  stood.  I  called 
my  Fantee  servant  and  pointed  it  out  to 
hun.  He  turned  as  pale  as  it  is  possible  for 
a  negro  to  turn,  and  said,  "Don't  look,  master 
— that's  a  devil."  I  suggested  that  he  should 
throw  a  stone  at  it,  but  he  assured  me  that  if 
we  attempted  to  injure  it  in  any  way  we 
should  both  die  ih  the  n^ht  through  the 
angry  fetish  suffocating  us.  I  tried  to 
miUce  him  throw  something  towards  the 
ignis  fatuuSf  but  he  was  so  terribly  frightened 
at  the  idea  that  at  last  I  threw  a  stone  my- 
self Next  morning  I  asked  hjm  to  explain 
howitwas  that  the  insulted  fedshbad  nc^ected 
to  smother  me  in  the  night.  His  explanation 
was  curious.  He  sai(^  *' Oh,  mf|g:^;^^|^ 
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man ;  he  don't  believe  in  fetish,  and  fetish  can't 
hurt  him."  I  asked  him  how  it  would  be  if 
he  did  not  believe  in  the  fetish  power,  and 
whether  in  that  case  it  would  be  able  to  harm 
him.  He  answered  that  that  was  &  very 
different  thing,  because  he  was  a  black  man. 
The  natives  of  the  Gold  Coast  have  a  saying 
as  follows :  "  If  the  white  man  turns  fetish 
all  the  black  men  will  die,"  meaning  that  if 
the  white  man  should  take  to  fetish  prac- 
tices the  destruction  of  the  black  races  would 
follow.  Everybody  has  heard  of  the  deadly 
fetish  poisons  manufactured  by  the  negroes 
of  Western  Africa.  The  secret  of  their  pre- 
paration is  generally  only  known  to  the 
priests,  though  sometimes  others  obtain  the 
requiute  information.  I  once  had  a  Fantee 
volunteer  in  my  garrison,  who  knew  how  to 
make  what  he  called  "  fetish  medicine  to  kill 
a  man."  I  never  could  persuade  him  to  tell 
me  how  it  was  made,  though  once  he  ad- 
mitted it  was  all  made  of  herbs. 

One  day  when  my  Fantee  labourers  were 
digging  a  ditch  by  the  side  of  a  road  I  had 
had  made  through  the  ruined  town  of  Se- 
condee,  they  discovered  two  human  skeletons. 
Directly  they  saw  them  they  dropped  their 
spades  and  pickaxes  and  ran  away.  They 
s^d  they  could  not  work  there,  or  the  fetish 
would  come  in  the  night  and  kill  them.  They 
utterly  refused  to  ccmtinue  working  unless  I 
made  a  promise  to  give  them  rum  to  drink 
when  the  day's  work  was  over;  because, 
according  to  the  country  superstition,  unless 
you  drink  rum  or  eat  fetish  meat,  that  is, 
some  peculiarly  prepared  mess,  as  a  charm 
after  touching  human  remains,  you  will  die 
directly  you  attempt  to  eat  anything.  When 
these  bones  were  disinterred  I  had  one  of  the 
skulls,  which  was  of  a  most  peculiar  shape, 
carried  up  to  the  fort  and  placed  in  my  room. 
1  was  warned  by  the  natives  that  the  result 
of  my  so  doing  would  be  that  the  spirit  of 
the  dead  man  would  come  in  the  ni^t  to 
me  and  cause  sickness.  By  a  curious  coin- 
cidence two  days  after  I  had  rather  a  had 
attack  of  African  fever,  and  then  the  Fantees 
wwe  of  cdurse,  if  possible,  still  more  certain 
about  their  fetish  beliefs.  W  hen  I  re- 
covered, after  a  day  or  two  of  light-headed- 
ness,  I  found  that  the  skull  had  been  taken 
away.  I  asked  for  it,  and  my  servant  told 
me  that  he  knew  it  was  the  fetish  spirit 
making  me  ill,  so  he  had  taken  the  skull  amd 
thrown  it  into  the  sea ;  and  he  added,  that 
directly  it  had  been  removed  from  my  room 
I  began  to  get  better. 


Certain  objects  are  regarded  by  the  Fantees 
as  fetish,  or  sacred;  thus  they  have  fetish 
trees  and  stones,  and  certain  tracts  of  bush 
are  called  fetish  bush.  To  destroy  or 
injure  any  of  these  fetish  objects  entuh, 
according  to  the  belief  of  the  natives,  great 
disasters  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality 
in  which  the  objects  have  been  damaged; 
and  I  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  men 
to  cut  down  a  tract  of  fetish  bush  which 
flourished  under  the  very  walls  of  the  fort, 
and  consequently  greatly  added  to  the  un- 
healthiness  of  the  situation.  During  war, 
and  ui  times  of  disturbance,  die  fetish  is 
always  consulted  by  the  priests  to  ascertain 
the  most  suitable  opportunities  for  action; 
and  if  the  auguty  be  unfavourable,  even  the 
strongest  positions  are  abandoned  without 
an  effort  being  made  to  hold  them.  It  is 
supposed  that  this  is  the  reason  why  Our 
troops  were  permitted  to  cross  the  Adansi 
Hills  without  opposition,  as  the  advanced 
scouts  discovered  the  Ashantees  perfonning 
some  fetish  ceremony  on  the  summit  of 
the  range  of  hills.  The  Ashantees  thought 
that  the  telegraph  posts  and  wires  placed  at 
the  side  of  the  Prah  road  were  some  sort 
of  fetish  used  by  the  English  to  insure 
success,  and  to  counteract  their  hostile  eSect 
ihey  raised  an  imitation  Of  our  telegraph 
with  sticks  and  string,  north  of  the  river 
Prah. 

Fetishism  'among  the  Fantees  appears  in  i 
much  milder  form  than  it  does  with  the 
Ashantees,  whose  horrible  ceremonies  are 
always  attended  with  human  sacrifices  and 
the  most  repulsive  cruelties.  These  rites, 
though  formerly  common  to  the  Fantee 
tribts,  have,  it  is  believed,  been  extinct  in 
the  British  Protectorate  for  many  yeare, 
owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  Colonial 
Government  in  repre^ing  human  sacrifices. 
The  negro  tribes  who  inhabit  the  country  near 
the  huge  rivers  further  south  in  Western 
Africa,  such  as  those  on  the  Bonny  River,  haw 
other  practices  and  beliefs  whidi  theyinclade 
in  the  list  of  their  fetish  observances. 
Among  others  is  the  custom  of  sacrificing  a 
young  woman  to  their  god  Ju-ju,  by  fastening 
her  at  low  water  to  a  post  firmly  embeddeil 
in  the  sand,  and  leaving  her  to  be  drowned 
by  the  rising  tide,  or  to  be  devoured  by 
alligators. 

Such  are  the  natural  results  of  superstition 
where  the  true  God  is  unknown  and  unwor- 
shipped. 

A.  B.  ELLIS. 
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I.— HOME  NOTES. 

THI  OOSnL  IN  THE  TATBRN. 

'^^^  much  interested  a  few  days  ago  in  bearing 
of  a  religious  awakoung  in  the  tovn  of  Leeds, 
to  find  that  succcessful  approaches  had  been  made  to 
the  pabUcans  with  the  message  of  the  gospel.  Con- 
trary to  what  might  perhaps  have  been  expected,  it 
vas  found  that  this  class  were  mnrilling  to  be  passed 
over,  and  in  many  cases  welcomed  warmly  the  mes- 
sengers of  grace.  In  some  instances,  rooms  were 
gladly  given  for  hdding  meetings,  and  in  one  case 
the  publican  not  only  gave  his  room,  but  put  up  a 
placard  outside  intimating  that  a  meeting  was  going 
on,  and  that  no  drink  would  be  sold  so  long  as  the 
gospel  of  God's  grace  was  being  dispensed  witbin. 

The  thon^t  arose,  Are  not  Christians  often  very 
pitiless  toward  this  dass?  In  tracts  and  sermons,  is 
not  the  class  too  often  consigned  to  destmctim  with- 
oat  a  sigh  or  a  tear?  Most  not  tiUi  exdte  in  thdr 
minds  two  lands  of  feeling,  one  of  wbich  gets  out, 
wbite,the  other  is  kept  in— Om  one  tiut  of  anger  to- 
wards Chtistian  minbten^  and  Chtistian  agents  of  all 
sorts ;  die  other  a  rilent  yearning  (or  the  sympathy 
which  passes  over  them,  and  the  tidings  wUch  thty 
seldom  or  never  hear  ?  Why  should  Christian  love 
not  embrace  the  publicans  ?  And  wby  should  Chris- 
tian woriun  not  go  to  them  with  the  message  of  that 
love  which  roadiea  an,  and  of  dut  grace  which  justi- 
fies the  ungodly  ? 

With  these  thoogbts  in  our  minds,  we  tamed  with 
interest  to  the  nnmber  of  the  Oiiy  Mixtion  Magasitu 
for  May,  which  contains  an  interestmg  paper  entitled, 
"Ten  Tears'  Mission  Work  in  moredian  a  11x>a- 
sand  Taverns."  The  missionary  has  worked  during 
that  time  in  London  taverns,  and  gives  us  a  Inief 
account  of  his  work.  His  dnty  may  be  said  to  be 
threefold — first,  to  get  access  to  the  place ;  second, 
to  deal  with  the  tavern-keeper,  his  family,  and  ser- 
vants; and  third,  to  deal  with  his  costomen.  It  is 
peculiar  work,  and  no  doubt  needs  very  peculiar 
qualilications.  The  labourer  would  certainly  need 
to  cany  a  letter  of  recommendation  in  his  face. 
In  fact,  he  could  not  get  on  at  all  without  "  the  love 
of  Christ  in  his  heart,  a  smile  on  his  countenance, 
a  genial  word  on  his  lip,  and  some  honest,  manly 
thoughts  at  his  command."  With  these  qualifica- 
tions, says  our  missionary,  he  commonly  finds  a  real 
welcome.  He  makes  good  his  introduction  to  the 
customers  as  well,  and  a  conversation  is  started  in 
which  customer  after  customer  unites,  and  the  opinion 
of  every  man  and  woman  present  soon  floats  to  the 
surface.  The  gospel  is  preached,  and  the  principles 
and  practices  of  the  men  are  brought  to  the  test  of 
-God's  word. 

A  little  ingenni^  is  needed  to  bring  in  the  great 
subject.   The  misskniary  tells  of  a  visit  in  which  he 
was  utterly  at  a  loss,  till  his  eye  hiqipened  to  &11  on  a 
IV.  N.S. 


placard  against  the  wall,  <'  The  Publicans'  Prelection 
Sode^."  It  a^Hded  an  obvious  text.  The  publican 
showed  him  some  bottles  he  had  got  made  with  his 
name  on  each.  It  suggested  the  passage  in  Reve- 
lation which  speaks  of  the  Lamb,  and  those  who 
had  his  Father's  name  written  on  their  foreheads. 
The  application  went  to  the  paUican's  conscience, 
and  a  great  change  wu  the  result  Somedmei,  in 
hotels,  meetings  of  the  employes  are  held,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  Ijmgham  Hotel,  where  their  nnmber 
is  two  hsndred,  and  when  they  embrace  persons  who 
can  ipeak  in  almost  every  language.  Barmaids  in 
public-houses  are  specially  to  be  felt  for;  *'  their  foce 
is  their  fortune,"  or  rather,  thdr  misfortaue ;  pressed 
to  dress,  to  dtinli^  to  flirt  »ul  to  be  gay,  they  live  on 
the  edge  of  deadly  temptation.  An  advertiaement  u 
quoted  in  the  fbDowhig  terms  i—**  Wanted,  three 
barmaids.  They  must  be  tall,  dark,  and  willing  to 
change  thdr  dress  three  times  daily."  Tet  these  girls 
are  often  willing  to  accqit  of  Cluistian  tracts  and 
papers,  and  to  lay  aside  the  Sunday  paper  or  the 
Folic*  Netas  to  read  them. 

The  .missionary  thinks  that  considerable  good  has 
been  done.  But  there  is,  he  says,  "a  very  dark  side 
to  my  wotic  God  alone  knows  how  great  is  the 
wickedness  to  be  met  with  in  some  drink-shops. 
Drunkenness  is  eating  the  vitals  out  of  the  people. 
To  be  a  brewer,  distiller,  wine-merchant,  publican,  or 
modem  grocer,  and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  a 
conscieace  void  of  offence  towards  God  and  towards 
man,  is  no  easy  matter.  There  are  many  Christian 
publicans,  but  they  all  find  it  hard  to  maintain  a 
steady  balance.  Our  work  is  not  to  judge,  stiU  less 
to  condemn.  We  seek,  though  at  so  great  a  distance, 
to  follow  in  the  steps  of  Him,  of  whom  we  read,  '  God 
sent  not  his  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world, 
but  that  the  world  through  Him  might  be  saved.' " 

Where  grace  has  come  to  publicans  in  a  great 
stream,  the  business  has  been  at  once  given  up.  It 
may  be  that  this  is  not  always  felt  to  be  incumbent. 
It  is  difficult  to  have  a  single  eye  in  such  nutters,  and 
tho^fore  difficult  to  have  the  whole  body  full  of  light. 
John  Newton,  we  may  remember,  saw  no  sin  in  the 
slave-trade,  with  all  its  atrodties,  when  he  first  came 
under  the  power  of  Christian  truth.  As  light  breaks 
in,  and  Qie  conviction  establishes  itself,  that  in  bosi- 
ntss,  as  in  every  other  respect,  we  are  bound  to  do  all 
for  the  good  of  our  fellows  and  the  glory  of  God,  a 
different  feeling  begins  to  prevail.  The  edge  of  a 
whirlpool  is  fdt  not  to  be  a  desirable  position  dtber 
for  Cluistians  to  stand  at,  or  ask  their  fdlows  to 
(xnneto. 

TWO  NOBLE  LORDS  ON  MESSRS.  MOODY  AND 

SAKKEV. 

It  was  no  surprise  to  most  to  hear  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury speak  with  great  approval  of  the  American 
preacher  and  singer— especially  flie  macber.  His 
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of  the  simple  gospel,  uid  too  strong  a  conviction 
that  that  gospel  is  the  power  of  God  to  lalvation  to 
every  one  that  believeth,  not  to  appreciate  in  the 
fnlli^  msimer,  the  [teaching  of  Mr.  ISoody.  Pro- 
t/Mf,  however,  the  Christian  p«iblic  were  hwdly 
prcputd  for  the  cordial  admimtion  of  Lord  ChuiceUor 
Cainis.  The  passage  ia  Lord  Shaftcsbtny^  tpeeoh 
It  the  Church  Pastoral  Aid  Sociefy,  in  iriilch  he  gne 
hii  own  opinion  and  that  of  Lord  Cdnis,  oonfariu 
nmch  dwt  b  pmrnmeaOy  'valmble,  aad  «  few  mb- 
tenow  WKiy  be  nfnodmd  bnv:*' 

"Mr.  Moodv.*'  said  Us  lordship,  "hu  been  cdled 
an  ttncultiTated  man.  "WA,  It  u  ttM  that  he  has 
not  had  in  edocatioa  in  the  Unimiily  of  Oi^ferd, 
bat,  notvithstasdifig  that,  be  has  a  iroadarful  power 
of  getting  at  the  neaits  of  people.  (Renewed 
cheers.)  He  does  not  do  what  many  other  people 
do,  rautdi  about  Chilst,  and  the  Aposues,  and  about 
the  Bible,  and  about  thfs  ad  tut;  he  preaches 
Christ  stralghtfomardty,  be  canies  Hhn  directly  to 
the  hearts  of  the  peo[^.  It  is  Christ  with  'hhn,  and 
nothing  bat  Cbnst ;  he  preaches  Christ  simply  and 
withont  adjuncts,  and  the  result  is  that  he  stirs  the 
tools  of  the  masses,  and,  as  was  said  of  oar  Lord 
Umsdf,  •  the  common  people  heard  him  gh^.*  I 
voidd  My  to  the  dergy.  u  yaa  -mat  to  ^et  at  4ie 
hearts  of  the  people,  if  you  want  paople  to  Ustan  to 
your  preaching,  don't  go  beating  alwut  on  matters 
ecclesiastical ;  preach  to  them  forgiveness  of  sins,  and 
Christ's  great  redemption  as  the  only  atonement  for 
sin.  That  is  the  way  to  make  the  pec^le  to  listen  to  you. 
That  is  the  my  that  lb.  Moody  fincb  to  move  and 
enlighten  them.  A  great  maay  perscmi  of  hi^h 
station  have  bocn  gr«U]y  stnick  with  that  man's 
preaching,  with  its  wonderful  simplicity  and  power. 
One  of  me  powerful  intellects  of  the  day,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England.  Lord  Cafatu— I  name  him 
becanse  I  name  him  wltfi  luRMVr— a  ihort  thne  ago 
saidtome,  ' The siaplkilgi Of  tiut man^ paeadkiog, 
the  dbar  manner  in  which  he  sets  forth  s^vation  by 
Christ,  is  to  me  the  most  striking  and  the  most 
delightful  thing  t  have  ever  known  fn  my  life.*  Rely 
upon  ft,  my  iHcnds,  Mr.  Moody  is  naUng  a  very 
peat  iMpiMttMiiBiaiig  ttw  gnat  uaia  of  thepttople, 
aod'«TCB  antong  the  most  cidli<nl«d  daMcs  of  so- 
ciety, through  tossiag  aside  mere  refinements  is  his 
aennons,  and  lu'eatdiing  in  a  manner  which  draws 
out  the  empathies  of  the  heart  and  soul." 

urosiiB  Of  THX  xsnsH  smoo. 
The  adun  of  the  Irish  ^nod  has  bcMi  vuy 
decided.  The  tefomts  that  have  obtained  thdr 
sanction  are  very  importaat,  aad  arc  wdcomnd  wiih 
'  great  latisbction  by  all  Evangelical  ^•testants. 
The  most  important,  perhaps,  is  that  which  relates 
to  the  Athftnaaian  Creed.  It  was  resolved  that  the 
damofttory  clauses  dundd  be  omitted  in  the  craad. 
This  and  Uie  other  rrfomiB  of  the  Synod  have  baan 
received  with  disapproval  in  some  qnartais. 

In  the  convocation  of  the  province  of  Canterbory, 
Bishop  Wordsworth  referred  to  the  changes  as  being 
very  serious,  and  hinted  Uiat  It  might  be  necessary 
for  the  Chnich  of  England  to  withdraw  irom  fellow- 
ship with  her  sister  of  Irdand.  The  o&er  bisfaops, 
iKrweret^  did  not  tfaiidc  it  ti^  to  intarfere  nith  the 
freedom  of  the  Inlh  Chnrch.  Ab  Iitsh  clergyman  cf 
distinction,  Axdutaacon  Lea,  hon  tisMagt),  diMaD^ 


nected  himself  from  the  Synod  and  repa^ted  its 
flnthori^;  he  has  now  issued  an  address  in  which  fac 
invites  all  peisons  to  join  him  who  wish  to  presem 
the  Prayer-Book  unaltered,  and  to  have  contiimed 
communioa  with  the  Church  of  "Bngl^nH,  It  does 
not  appear  that  Archdeacon  Lee  has  obtained  tbe 
concurrence  of  many  of  his  brethren;  whik  the 
decided  action  ofthe^naodinadhaangtonQlafant  | 
truth  and  worship  wfll  doobtku  oBaciHale  the  warn 

Knch  notice  has  lieen  taken  <^  a  rcentitittant 
by  the  Bi^op  of  Oxford,  to  the  effiBCttbit  then  «ae  ' 
not  a  few  penoos  connected  with  ibe  tTmrsst^, 
some  of  them        P^oirs,  «lio  did  not  even  pniftts 
to  bellere  In  ChristiaQitr.   The  Bishop  of  Glotresttr 
and  Bristol,  in  a  recent  speech,  commented  upon 
statement,  and  noticed  a  letter  by  a  tutor  in  (he  , 
University  which  sought  in  some  degree  to  put  «fc  i 
this  diarge.  Tet  even  this  -writer  adndtted  that  thoe ' 
were  teachets  In  the  University,  as  wdl  as  mte- 
graduates,  Who  were  either  op«ily  or  ^rtualtf 
Christian.   At  the  meeting  of  the  BiUe  Sode^  Ae 
Archbishop  of  Canterbotty  remariced  ftat  flw  eiB  of  | 
infidelity  was  finding  its  way  into  our  cuuutij  pubheit 
as  weD  as  into  our  popnlous  towns.   The  testioMBf  ; 
given  by  these  three  bishops  is  quite  In  acctmliBce  '■ 
with  the  general  testimony  of  those  Who  ne  fsadnr 
widi  the  prevalent  opinions  of  the  time.  The  qoes-  ; 
tion  arises,  what  ought  to  be  done  in  orda:  to  meet 
this  state  of  things.   Various  remedies  hate  beai 
suggested,  but  fliere  can  be  litfle  dnabt  ttat  byfc  '■ 
the  most  efficient  remedy  for  infidelity,  boA  taaass 
high  and  low,  will  be  found  hi  ttie  rCTival  of  rdjpoo, 
and  the  warm,  simple,  and  direct  prcadiing  of  d« 
gospel.   In  one  of  the  pkces  where  an  awakmini 
"has  taken  place,  there  has  been  a  convefriOn  pecu-  | 
liarty  gratftying  to  all  concerned  in  the  person  of  ok 
who  used  to  be  a  ringleader  of  the  secularists.  All  ■ 
attempts  to  silence  tiiis  man  in  former  dsjs  by  ' 
'Sheer  argument  Had  failed ;  the  more  lie  was  arjutd 
with  the  more  conlident  he  became  in  his  opimon;  ; 
but  when  he  came  tmder  the  tnflnence  of  the  lewral 
movement  he  broke  down,  and  accepted  the  &ifi  | 
which  he  had  long  exposed  to  ridicule.  Good  hope 
is  entertained  that  the  tifluence  of  this  man  wiD  ^  ' 
favonrably  among  those  who  were  accustomed  to  ^ 
regard  him  as  an  orade  on  the  side  of  unbeHef.  It  s  ; 
not  often  found  that  even  intellectual  unbelief  is 
cured  by  Intellectual  appliances ;  it  is  ttie  spiritnal 
force,  acting  first  Upon  the  heart,  that  brings  the 
bead  as  well  as  the  heart  under  the  influence  I 
Christ,  and  dries  up  the  fountains  of  imbdieC  | 

A  HBW  USE  OF  THE  PLEBISCITE. 
It  is  obvious  to  Jdl  that  while  tiujpastiimfd  tm- 
perunce  is  attracting  increased  attention  on  ewT  ■*> 
tipeoal  intfemtisMt  in  aU  that  rdataa  to  the  gisst- 
ing  of  Soefiatb  la  Sostland  this  poller  is  in  IK 
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JSi  mmy  qnaitcn  distaUsfaclinn  i&  ieltat  this,  arrange- 
ment,  md  U  is  thoogbt  that  it  would  be  aa  improve- 
ment if  the  people  residing  in  a  dietiict  had  a  more 
direct  influence  over  the  licences  given  in  that  district 
It  has.  heea.  nuuntained  that  the  great  number  of 
licences  is  operation  is  sot  in  accordance  mth  the 
vishe«  of  the  people,  and  that  if  their  sentiments 
were  known  a  great  reduction  in  tho  number  of 
licencee  would  take  place.  several  places  in 
Scotland  steps  have  been  taken  to  ascertain  the  mind 
of  the  people.  Hi  Aberdeen,  Rothesay,  and  Edin- 
burgh tlie  ratepayers  have  been  appealed  to  and  their 
(pinions  ascertaioed.  The  result  in  every  case  has 
been  that  a  very  lai^e  majority  has  voted  in  favour  of 
a  dbninntion  of  the  Bcensed  houses,  and  Qieir  removal 
from  their  seighboorhood.  la  Edinburgh  k  has 
been  found  that  the  poorer  districts  are  those  where 
(ke  desire  for  the  remove  of  the  public-houses  has 
been  most  numerously  expressed.  Many  of  the 
people  who  would  do  well  feel  it  a  great  hardship 
that  go  where  they  may  they  caimot  escape  the 
neighbourhood  of  these  incentives  to  sensual  indul- 
gence. Where  any  of  their  f&milles  are  weak  and 
easily  teippted,  they  find  it  almost  in  vain  to  struggle 
against  the.  temptation.  We  believe  it  wilt  be  found 
that  those  who  have  hitherto  had  the  power  of  grant- 
ing licences  have  not  been  acting  with  due  regard 
either  to  the  interests  or  the  feelings  of  the  people. 
It  is  a  ronarkable  discovery— the  way  to  obtain  an 
infonnal  plebiscite.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  irin  not  be  allowed  to  sleep.  Where  fbe 
gpveiniitg  dasses  are  behind  the  popular  mind^  this 
method  of  cotxection  wiH  continue  to  be  put  in  force, 
until  either  the  govenung  powers  levn  to  accomno- 
date  their  procedure  to  the  popular  will,  or  the  power 
is  ttansfond  to  the  people  themsdvet.  Doubtless 
theday  is  coming  wllen  the  acqniesceiice  <tf'the  public 
in  a  wjBtm  whicAt  bn  proMd  A«  moim  of  ntch 
mnnimbered  weo^  wHI  1w  ngudfi  aa  «ne  <it  the 
mortaingidwanwafeaw^offtTwy  riwgijway. 

SUHDAT-KSST. 

AnoBs  th«  BevCT  BovenMBts  c£  tha  di^  one 
mwl  net  ovcdaok  what  k  doing  iocUMpTOtMtiQn  of 
that  very  oU  iiiitibitio»— the  S^»bath.  liahlQ  ai  it 
it  to  be  cat  op  o*  pvhed  aside  ia  this  nubog  and 
ttaring  age^  it  fhipiB  tha  special  int«BBitof  «J1  who 
Gestae  the  Chastiaa  weUnc  of  th*  aomttij.  We 
find,  0Mn,  thesodetict  diat  have  to  do  wi(h.th*  pie- 
semiien  of  the  Sabbath  congmtnbtiBg  tbenudrcs 
on  die  defrat  in  tha  How  itf  CcminMM.of  ^notiMi 
An- AtoningapeB  mueuiaa  and  giIl«nM  «  Siwdays. 
The  defeet  wa»  a  ratyt  dcdrive  oa^  the  vunbers 
being  two  hntdied  and  sefenQr-<me  agataut,  and  only 
sixty^iine  in  bvour ;  and  even  the  friada  of  tlw 
measure  seem  to  aduut  that  they  are  bop^eadj  de- 
Aeled.  AaoOwr  asKoess  of  the  &icnds  at  the  Sab- 
haXh  ia  in  coanection  with  tha  Ajghtnn  A/guavam. 
The  case  has  jast  been  tried  whether  the  directors 
an  entitled  to  se&  tickets  for  money  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  they  are  not  Very  severe 


animadversions  have  been  made  on  the  remark  of 
Mr,  Justice  Blackburn,  who  tried  the  case,  and  who 
said  that  he  had  been  trying  with  all  his  might  to 
find  a  loophole  in  the  Act,  but  had  been  nnsnccessful. 
It  has  been  asked,  wliat  right  has  a  judge  to  try  to 
find  the  means  of  evading  the  obvious  intention  of  an 
Act  P  There  has  also  beta  suooess  in  the  endeavour 
to  put  down  the  or  gap  pesfoimances  in  the  Albert 
Hall  for  gain.  The  Sunday  lectures  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  League  have  begun  to  flag,  and  the  pro- 
moters themselves  acknowledge  that  the  public  are 
becooiing  lukewarm  in  regard  to  them.  Some  San- 
day  excursion  trains  have  been  stopped,  but  others 
are  atiU  cQiUinued.  The  aspect  of  things  is  in  many 
wagfs  encouraging,  but  much  has  to  be  done. 

In  paiticular,  the  sale  of  liquor  on  the  Lord's  day 
in  England  is  an  abuse  which  it  wiQ  not  be  easy  to 
get  rid  oL  In  Ireland,  there  is  a  considerable  pros- 
pect of  its  b^g  given  up.  IntheHouaeofCoimnons 
a  vast  majority  of  the  Irish  members,  as  also  of  the 
Scotch  members,  were  in  favour  of  cQscontinuing  it, 
but  the  Eoglisii  members  voted  for  It  This  is  surely 
a  needless  provocation  of  the  sbter  coimtiy.  Why 
should  English  membeis,  ia.  a  matter  of  tUs  kind, 
tbwart  the  wishes  of  the  Cish  ? 

If  Uie  huny  of  this  age  exposes  the  Sabbath  to  in- 
vasion, it  in  reality  requires  that  it  be  the  better  main- 
tained. The  more  hurry  on  the  six  days,  the  more 
need  of  rest  on  the  seventh.  Lord  SliBftesbm7  told 
a  meeting  that  they  migh)  leem  a  lesson  frpm  flic 
honourable  company  of  costermongcra  to  iridch  he 
bdonged — all  of  them  gave  their  donkeys  a  rest  on 
the  Sunday,  and  the  donkeys  wqx  aD  the  better  fitted 
for  the  labouifl  of  the  week. 

After  long  negotiation,  decisions  h&v«  been  reached 
which  promise  the  speedy  redisatioftof  nnkta  between 
Ae  two  largest  sections  of  the  Fiesbyteriaa  Chureh  in 
England.  The  En|^  Pieabylerian  Church  has 
existed  for  a  considenMe  nnmber  ef  years,  as  an  inde- 
pendent body,  bat  in  it»  fitst  begsininge  U  qvung 
from  the  Free  Churdi  of'  Scatlanc^  and  haa  been,  to  a 
large  extent,  soppHed  with  ita  mimsten  and  nuasion- 
aries  from  them.  T%e  United  Presliyteiian  Chnrch, 
Aough  maiidy  situated  in  Scotland,  embiMea  a  hon- 
dred  congregations  in  Ea^mi,  and  the  ehicf  difi- 
colty  in  die  negotiations  titot  hnn  bean  goiag  on  has 
arisen  from  the  snwintngness  of  theso  to  be  severed 
from  thek  mother  Chnrdt.  Now,  however,  it  has 
been  agreed  by  the  supreme  ooart  of  die  United 
Presbyterian  Cknch  to  sanction  tiiat  leeeMse^  with 
a  view  to  the  radon  of  - the  English  branch  the 
English  FresbyteriaB  ChwdL  The  naion  irill  pro- 
bably be  consummated  next  yeer.  The  eon^^gatioafi 
in  Eni^d  hiUierto  eooDccted  with  the  ^tabUshed 
Church  in  Scothmd  arenet  embraced  inttisnnion, 
but  it  is  understood  that  most  of  thou  are  desiroos  of 
being  included,  and  some  movement  to  that  effect 
will  probably  take  place  ere  long.  Fropoaals  have 
been  made  fbr  a  radcn  between  the  l^r^Ql^^^  Qfl 
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Scotland  and  the  small  bat^ancieat  and  much -respected 
Refonned  Presbyterian  Church ;  and  as  no  serious 
obstacle  is  likely  to  arise,  this  measure  too  bids  fair 
to  be  amicably  arranged. 

n.>-GLANCES  ABROAD. 
FSANCB. 

In  a  religious  point  of  view,  France  presents  a  very 
bizarre  appearance  between  the  devotion  of  one  section 
to  the  oatward  rites  of  snpmtition,  and  the  revival  in 
another  of  an  intedsely  spiritual  devotion.  Some 
persons  are  inquiring,  What  is  the  best  way  of  getting 
the  good  of  the  indulgence  now  offered  by  the  Pope  7 
Some  are  looking  forward  to  the  laying  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  the  new  church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  a 
ceremony  of  uneiampled  magnificence  which  is  to 
take  place  on  the  29th  of  June.  It  is  expected  that  a 
hundred  thousand  pilgrims  will  be  in  Paris  for  the 
occasion,  and  the  question  is  asked,  Why  should  they 
not  water  the  fiNuidations  with  a  shower  of  gold  ? 
Ihe  "jiUnlee**  is  expected  to  witness  the  final  inter- 
ment a£  the  {nrinciples  of  1789^  and  France,  devoted 
to  the  Sacred  Heart,  will  be  exempted  from  all  fear  of 
sdieiBm  ud  other  \rild  excesses. 

On  die  other  hand*  in  Protestant  centres  meetings 
are  going  on  at  whidi  the  richest  spiritual  blessings 
seem  to  be  poored  out  on  expecting  pastors  and 
people.  Here,  tax  eiample,  is  the  account  of  what 
has  been  gcung  on'  at  Marseilles.  "During  four 
days,"  says  a  writer  in  Svangtlical  Christendom, 
"  tiw  old  Protestant  church  was  filled  with  an  eager 
throng  of  a  thousand  hearers,  attracted  the  expec- 
tation that  blessing  would  be  communicated,  and  that 
lAat  for  yean  had  bean  faithful]^  preached  would 
becone,  in  the  sonl'i  experience,  a  living  reality. 
Thii^  pastonfionsunoanding  districts  were  present, 
and  some  from  afiff.  Hie  first  day  was  given  to  con- 
fessitm,  and  eqiecial^  hf  some  to  the  acknowledg- 
ment (tfnnfatthfiilness  in  tiie  study  of  the  Word  of  God. 
Oh  the  nq^ected  Bibles  that  these  meetings  bring  out 
of  comers  I  An  Evangelical  pastor  told  the  writer 
that  he  had  not  poetry  enough  in  him  to  care  for 
Isaiah,  and  had  never  found  much  in  that  book. 
Another,  coming  upon  some  young  people  who  were 
reading  the  book  of  Numbns,  remarked  that  they 
must  have  found  it  rather  a  dry  study.  No  wonder 
such  are  astonished  at  the  handling  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  New  by  brethren  wh(^  by  simply  touch- 
ing the  hidden  spring,  disclose  theit  dazzling  contents. 
They  are  led  into  a  new  world  of  blessing.  Decided 
warmth  was  felt  in  these  meetings,  and  new  love 
sprung  up  in  hearts  long  cold.  Some  of  the  men  of 
business  closed  their  offices  during  the  hours  of 
meeting,  and  invited  their  clerks  to  attend,  reducing 
their  business  hours  to  three  in  the  day ;  one  declared 
that  he  had  gained  more  pecuniarily  during  these 
three  hours  than  during  the  ten  hours  of  preceding 
days.  The  pastoral  meetings  were  peculiarly  frater- 
nal ;  the  women's  meetings  were  a  blessing  to  many. 
The  short  periods  of  silent  prayer  during  the  public 
meetings  were  peculiarly  blessed.    Roman  Catholics 


declared  they  felt  that  Aere  was  a  real  presence  of 
God  in  the  place ;  and  pn}ndiee  was  melted  awijin 
other  hearts  also." 

THE  GERHAN  STRUOGLS  WITH  VLtUlIOMTAmSlC. 

This  great  battle  enters  an  some  new  phase  mrj 
other  month.  A  Inll  has  been  passed  in  the  Lower 
House  for  the  parochial  administtatba  of  chnFch 
property  in  Roman  Catbcdic  congregatioas.  la  du 
discussion  on  this  bill,  an  Old  Catholic  depn^  gave  ■ 
historical  sketdi  of  the  application  of  Churdt  prtqwrty, 
charging  the  Roman  See  with  gtadua%a|^priating 
it  all  to  herself.  Down  to  the  fifth  century  Chnidi 
pr<^r^  was  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  poor,  u 
resetpairmumiManpat^erym.  llien  Rome  managed 
to  introduce  a  partition  into  four  pactions  of  aO  !lie 
Church  possessions— one  part  for  the  bishops,  one 
for  the  clergy,  a  third  for  public  w<n:ship,  and  a  fonttli 
for  the  poor.  Tliis  was  robUng  the  poor  of  three- 
fourths  of  their  possessions,  and  soon  Rome  managed 
to  get  even  the  remainder,  for  the  False  Deoetils  ' 
laid  down  the  law,  that  the  poor  meant  only  tbe 
mcmks  and  nuns.  So  Rrane  cheated  the  poor,  and  , 
then  in  the  twdfth  century  started  Oie  idea  diat  God  | 
alone  waa  the  owner  of  Ae  property  of  the  Chitrdi:  I 
then  it  followed  that  the  Pope,  as  God's  vicegerent, 
swept  into  his  own  hands  everything. 

Another  bill  withdraws  state  subsidies  fiom  recalci- 
trant bishops  and  clergy.  Still  another  prorides  fn- 
the  suppression  of  the  religions  houses — an  exception 
being  made  in  favour  of  those  which  are  devoted  to  \ 
tite  sick  and  po(».  There  is  no  sign  of  falteting  on  ' 
the  part  of  the  Government,  and  equally  little  siga  of 
submission  on  the  part  of  the  Church. 

MK.  PEAXSAU.  suira  IN  oEauAmr. 

A  great  ^uritnal  impression  has  begun  in  Ger- 
many. A  correqxHident  of  the  WaichMon  says  it  is 
likely  to  do  the  same  for  that  migh^  empire  that  die  | 
revivals  under  Mr,  Moody  have  done  for  Btitaio. 
Mr.  Pearsall  Smith,  the  Ainerican  gentleman  voder 
whom  it  has  begun,  having  been  useful  to  some 
persons  ofmaikinthe  Continent,  aome  of  his  boob 
were  translated,  and  he  thus  became  known  to  nan;. 
The  Oxford  Oooference  of  last  autumn  was  attended 
by  many  Gcrman-«peaking  pastors  and  others,  and 
thus  n  greater  interest  was  awakened.  Accounts  , 
were  puUnhed  in  Afferent  German  Church  orgaas,  ' 
some  for  and  some  against  the  movement  Theodoct 
Monod  has  dnce  then  been  stirring  up  Fiance  and 
French  Switieriand.  Raf^HUt*  of  the  Chiischona 
Institation,  near  Basd,  with  Stodaneier  and  Bovet, 
held  meetfaiei  in  Uie  banning  of  the  year  at  Siras- 
bnrg ;  bat  Mr.  Smith's  direct  penonal  labours  began 
at  Berlin. 

A  Berlin  p^>er  says  :— 

"It  is  hardly  too  mndi  to  say  Uttt  he  has  no- 
duced  so  de«>  an  inqveaaam  on  the  rdigtoas  hft  « 
the  city  as  will  make  his  name  a  household 1 

religious  circles  for  years  to  come.  WeshouWn«  , 
be  surprised  if  twelve  years  hence  this  visit  MM'-  j 
PearsaU  Smith  wiU  be  looked  to*  as  A  stoitm^-p<aM 
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in  lome  new  path  of  pnMptei  in  Genmn  idlpoos 
Bfc.** 

All  dancs  were  braoght  OBder  Mr.  Smitfa'i  in- 
fluence. The  Emperor  and  hii  daa^ter,  the  Gnmd 
Dodiea  of  Baden,  had  a  lengtilieiied  ORnremtknt 
vith  him.  He  had  a  meeting  at  the  house  of  Hetr 
von  Bfllov,  Seaetat;  of  State  for  Foreicn  Affairs, 
and  alio  at  that  of  Connt  I^E^ofitein.  Dr.  Hegel, 
son  ctf  the  illnstiiou  phUoai^dwr  and  Fraideid  ctf  Uie 
Consistory  of  the  Prormce  of  Brandenbarg,  and  Dr. 
Bochscl*  general  auperinteodent  or  bishop  of  tereral 
provinces,  interested  Uunudvei  in  1^  labours. 
University  professors  cams  to  the  meetings.  No 
better  impiessioa  can  be  given  of  the  effect  of  Mr. 
Smith's  labours  than  the  words  spoken  by  I>r. 
Bflchsel  at  one  of  the  services ; — •*  Brethren,  we  have 
of  late  been  throwing  ourselves  with  all  our  force  into 
politics,  secular  politics,  ecclesiastical  politics,  but  we 
have  neglected  tlie  pcditics  oS  the  heart.  Let  ns 
listen  to  oor  brother's  voice  and  practise  these." 

HI8TORT  OF  A  BIBLE  IN  BOHBICA. 

We  remember  in  Foster's  Discoorse  on  the  Propa- 
gation  (tf,  Christianily  in  India,  an  interesting)  passage 
on  the  possible  destiny  of  some  partkolar  copy  of  the 
Bible.   It  is  supposed  to  come  by  accident  into  the 
way  of  a  thoughtful  heathen.   He  is  first  offended 
because  he  finds  in  it  an  impeachment  of  his  religion. 
J  But  a  certain  disquiet  seizes  him,  and  he  is  irresislibly 
I  impeDed  to  read  the  book  ^aht.   By-and-by  he  is 
convinced  that  all  is  wrong  wtOi  him,  and  he  accepts 
the  Bible,   l^ien  he  begins  to  woric  among  his  com- 
'  panions.   After  a  time  he  gets  one  or  two,  and  by- 
aad-17  mor^  to  share  his  laith.    Ultimately  the 
whole  fitbric  of       fidse  idigion  araond  him  is 
shattered,  through  the  instnnttentalify,  ai  it  were,  of 
that  ungle  Bible. 

We  have  been  led  to  think  iA  this  interesting  snp- 
positiou  of  Mr.  Foster's  by  a  narrative  which  occurs 
in  the  third  Annual  Report  of  the  Scottish  Asso* 
dation  for  {oomoting  the  Gospel  in  Bohemia. 

*'In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Koenig- 
ratz,  where  the  decisive  battle  between  the  Austriui 
and  the  Prussian  armies  took  place  in  the  year  1866, 
is  a  little  town  called  Horita,  the  popolation  of  which 
for  the  most  part  consists  of  qBaziymen  and  stone- 
masons, who  work  extensive  qoarries  dose  by.  The 
rdatives  of  Prussians  who  fell  in  the  great  battle 
desired  to  raise  monoments  on  the  battie-field  to  the 
memory  of  their  slain,  and  some  of  the  masons  of 
Horitz  were  employed  to  erect  them.  The  Frotoitant 
Pnissians  in  many  cases  wished  a  vetse  of  Scrip- 
ture graved  npon  these  tombstones,  and  to  ensure 
accurate  quotation  a 'German  BiUe  was  sent  from 
Fmssia  to  one  of  the  masons  who  executed  the  carv- 
ing. The  man  to  whom  the  Bible  was  thus  sent  took 
to  reading  it,  at  first  mainly  from  cariosity;  but  he 
had  not  read  far  when  he  discovered  that  the  book 
upon  which  the  Roman  Catholic  tehgion  is  so 
Im^y  frianded  contained  severe  dninnchtions 
agumst  mach  at  what  is  done  and  tanght  by 
that  ChardL  Qniosity  and  interest  now  led  to 
setions  alarm.  At  last  he  told  his  wife,  who*  so 
far  from  sympathiang  with  his  donbts  and  fean. 


only  remonstrated  with  her  hustemd  for  reading  a 
heretical  book,  and  for  venting  heretical  opinions, 
and  staightway  told  the  parish  priest,  who  came  to 
the  hoose  with  the  view  of  taking  possesaon  of  the 
Bibte.  Ihe  husband,  however,  had  hidden  his  trea- 
sure, and  the  priest  was  disappointed.  Soon  after- 
wards the  wiie  contrived  to  get  possession  of  the 
Bible,  and  for  a  time  her  husband  was  deprived  of  it ; 
bat  he  subsequently  recovered  it,  and  ultimately  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  his  vdfe  that  the  BiUe  was  no 
henticd  bod^—that  it  was  the  only  sooroe  from  which 
the  Rtman  Chtuch  professed  to  oeiiTe  Us  anthoiity. 
From  reading  the  Bible,  this  stone-carver  took  to 
reading  the  sermons  of  John  Huss  and  of  other  Pro- 
testant divines,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  some 
knowledge  of  Protestant  doctrines. 

"Meanwhile  the  effect  of  the  change  which  was 
being  carried  oat  in  him  be^an  to  be  seen  in  his  life 
and  convcrwtioa.  Such  a  love  and  admiration  had 
he  for  the  BiUe,  that  he  commenced  to  read  to  his 
neighbonrs,  and  in  this  way  a  meeting  for  Bible  read- 
ing was  set  agoing  almost  unoonsdo^y.  About  this 
time  he  happenM  to  meet  Pastor  Havelka,  one  of 
the  evangelical  pastors  of  the  Kefonned  Choicb,  in  a 
xailwm  cairi^^  and  entering  into  a  conversation 
with  hnn,  Uddnim  <rf  the  mlinner  <^his  acquaintance 
mik  the  BiUc,  and  of  the  Bible  readings  held  in  his 
honse,  and  expressed  the  desire  that  Pasttar  Havelka 
should  visit  him.  This  the  pastw  did ;  and  the  result 
of  further  instruction  from  him  was  the  renunciation 
by  several  of  the  people  of  Horitz  of  Rx>man  Cathohc 
superstitions,  their  admission.  Into  the  Reformed 
Church,  and  the  fbsmation  of  a  Protestant  pnaching 
station  in  the  town.  Tbe  leavefi  thus  hid  in  tiie  midst 
of  a  Roman  Calholic  popnlatim  has  since  gone  on 
spreading  and  increasing.'' 


m^JOniNGS  FROM  THE  MISSION 
FIELD. 

TEE  YMAM. 

There  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  past  year  has  been 
one  of  the  most  productive  since  the  great  missionaiy 
era  of  this  century  began.  Everywhere  there  has 
been  a  quidening.  And  lAat  la  not  leas  important, 
a  new  s^t  of  hopefulness  has  been  shed  abroad. 
The  men  who  have  b^n  holding  the  fort  under  hard 
enoQgh  oaditiaiia*  have  been  dieered  by  a  ngnal 
from  die  Master  Omt  aid  is  on  the  way.  Tba  amonnt 
of  money  contributed  is  increasing.  It  is  not  long 
since  a  sum  total  of  j^ioo,ooovas  thought  wonderfril; 
the  Wealeyan  Society  this  years  exceeds  18(^000, 
and  the  Cbotch  Misuonaty  exceeds  75,000.  Very 
socm  we  are  sure  both  of  them  will  rcadi  the  p(Hnt  <^ 
^200,000;  then  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  so  on 
from  year  to  year.  The  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
reports  3,456  baptisms  for  the  year,  as  against  1,822 
the  year  before.  The  baptisms  are — Sonthals,  1,600; 
other  Indians,  392  ;  Africa,  West  Indies,  &c.  1,554. 
The  report  of  the  Baptist  Society  makes  special 
mention  of  revived  life  in  India  mission  fields, 

"In  the  Indian  mission  the  year  has  been  marked 
by  a  fcvived  interest  in  divine  truth,  both  among 
Europeans  and  natives.  This  revival  has  been  greatly 
stimulated  by  the  earnest  and  devout  appeals  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  SometvUle,  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
who  visited  many  of  the  larger  cities  flf^orthcm  | 
India,  especially  those  wheisf^;()ssq$^pla9@»@d^ 
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vi&  in  coBidenible  anmbenL  IBs  ra eatings  Invt 
idso  been  largely  attended  natives  to  wkom  tha 
EngSrii  bngnage  fimdUar.  Early  i»  the  yMi^ 
several  of  ovr  brednen  toolcwtta  a  a&itm-vf  <m- 
door  Mnices  held'  on  dw  HhidflB^  du  cMat  evMi 
pRHseDade  of  the  irealthy  nhaWtaotS'  of  ^^oBth, « 
■lao  in  atheropen  parts  «  the  ck^.  Tbsy/waFs  cairiad 
on  Qoder  the  austnces  of  Oie  CalctUfia  MmonnCoit* 
foence.  The  addreiaef-wen'diidNhi  Ed^sb,  aad 
Qccasi^udly  in  Uniu  or  Bengali.  ThahaaMnivei^ 
fbr  Ar  mort- part,  ifeB-dieawd  Babtn^  with  warn 
Ba^fai^  and  Bnudaw.  Tlw  Kndl  was>  luwt  < 
ccumging.  Rcriv*!  services  ware  next  hetd  i»  tta 
CneUjh  churches,  with  cwiatBntly.iMieaBiBg  intetoat, 
wiadx  gradnaUr  eztewled  to  Oia-  shucfaM  in  t^brnv 
partA  of  the  land.  At  the  ramlt,  oonsidembla 
accessions  have-  hem  made  to  their  KeMheasliip. 
£ft  die  dienlar  Road  chuch,  Calootta,  thiit^ 
fcsr  penoBs  have-  been  Kcamad  Mo  Mknadup; 
hi  IM  Baaaar.  dnrty^fivei  In  (he  btter,  the  total 
nomfeer  who  »t  the  TWtons  meetings  pvefnaed  to  hjree 
fbimd  peace  in  Christy  was  upwards  M'abty.  Semnl 
of  them  were  sailois  ;  and  sonw  were  prodigals,  te 
from  tite  home  of  nareats,  who  have  b«M  iMpoiiaBt 
posts  hi  t3ie  ku^dom  d  Christ,  and  whose  pnvsM 
were  at  length  answered  in' tfass  heathen  laxdi  h«nb> 
^lyrj  DinvpcBVi  IMh^  and  .A^nw  hatretha-ealy  ahsavd 
m  themeroAd  visttatioB.  AlDuupOMtaad  A^tha 
Uewhtghas-ehjefl^reatBd  on  the  sol Aaia,  who  to  so 
hxgt  a  degree  oceapy  those-atatiOBa.'^ 

A3i  l^iwihecsin&  ftBdjp&tifiBsAhe  ei^actatiaaanargar 
and  laifaE  bleBDg  In  ciMniBg-7Baa&  Hatth.u.baiDg, 
animal's  hearts  ate  aveUing  f  and  in  flte  midst  of 
much  that  is  dark  and'  dbtressiog,  there  arc  tokens 
in  the  horizon  that  foretell  "abundance  of  rain." 


Uxm  JffBUjL.— «B1^E  KAKAH^  TIMT* 

The  Bible  Society  J^tnt^Jteporter  pnUishes  a 
letter  from  Mr,  MabUle^  of  Baaatoland,  in  which  vety 
gcaHfyiag  ntentionia  nudcof  dbftinflpencc  of  Mf^or 
Malai^a  visit  to  the  whole  of  that  rc^on : — 

"He  Los^a  wnkin  Basatdlarki  has  bam.  pti>> 
CTWsingt.  aipedally  during  the  last  two  mnsithi.  we 
hwK Manure  than fonr  yeacaoC  neat  coldness  and 
buGBamBa.  Major  Halu,  who  wted  the  whole  of 
car  stations  in  Kovaaibar  and  Deeemba-  last,  has- 
beeaawt  hksaedh  Bsad  hydkeLonl  to^nMse-omy 
OHtt  af  VMf  and  das  Hw  idnnchaB<  23iB  of 
prayer  in  Janqny  hai  been  a  moat  Usssed  timg,,  and 
tuxe^  on  my  statuia,  we  have  had  more  than  sixty  new 
cottvetaoos,  eniecially  among  children  of  Christian 
pncBll ;  BOW,  however,  Hht  insk  gaiu  srotB^  among 
the  lieauKB,  and  Biany  are  OB  duAreaSeld  of  flternd 
life.  Wa  anaieapecting  gkrions  tiaiefcdrag  ftia  year. 
Qa, several  other  misaicwiary  statioBS  thosaneebteriae 
maniffHtatinns  of  the  grace  of  God  are  ^iparenL  In 
our  training  institution^  since  the  middle  of  this  month, 
unda  the  urection  of  Dr.  C^saHs,  every  yetmg  man 
has  been  either  revived  or  converted,  with  one  s^taiy 
exccptioB.  Wo  have  great  bopta  tint  most  of  tham 
^  BOW  devote  ftanielfei  to  the  Laid'«  wodE  as 
soon  as  thak  prepaiatoiy  atodles  aie  complied." 


HBVIVAL  Ur  TKATANCORZ.—FIVB  HDNOUO^D 
EIOHrV-HTIlS  BAfTISlCa; 

Unconnected  directly  with  what  was  called  the 
"Xravancore  Revival"  in  the  Syrian  churches,  a 
reonrhable  impswsion  has  followed  the  Jannaiy  week 


tf  pi^eciB  tha  conffBgartena  of  the  ClmdiUiar 
sicmaty  Society.  Mr.  Bakerwriteaasfi^llo«s:— 
"tt■wtgil•a  yoBaahartaBOOnifcaf  thaawatiBg! 
for.  pcajNB  artf' rumination  we  have  held  during 
the  thtee  swnths  past  Xba  results  aived  at  vcre  a 
deeper  sorrow  for  sin  and  devotion  to  Chiist ;  nttei 
negation  of  caste;  making  our  hves  ezam^jes  to 
others;  everyone  soeddng  a  word  KsetsoBnilfasa 
fifrbeaFaaoa.  In  m  ny  pastoaatcB  aBd  BiiBWB  cca. 
gn^aticnia^  akival  dai^  nuatiBga  wwadi  dayqwoe 
fadd  in  greattt  ot  leaa  nnmben.  Ihiswasipew. 
point  gamed,  Sundays  only  being  the  days  Iiituito 
on  which  larger  meetuigs  could  be  gathered;  btil 
now  enthusiastic  assemblies^  with  laymen  (net  agents) 
OTa«ywhir»  taUng  leading*  parts—*  steady  pa  at 

Eit  jtua.  A-  deeper  aoasa  of  hotm  at^  Inuc  is 
9WB  si»— the  drndnas-s.  of  the  sod.  atiaiiif  bod 
allowiof  <^Tpa)ifr  Qvil  habits  to  cling  to  tyeij-asf  lif* 
— andtnen  the  brigihter  prospects  opening  as  Cluist's 
reign  in  our  own  and  our  nei^bonrs*  sodi  ihnM 
become  estabfishadi  theaa  points  wan  htft  it 
view^  while' ctee  <pic9lk>Ba.iMi  eaaniiaatim  laiDdi> 
viduah  and  coay ngsrtwui  w«r» nrvootnA  laallonr 
districts  I  met  with  the  most  cordial  help  from  all  A 
settled  calm  determined  spirit  to  do  and  live  accord' 
ing  to  ojir  profitaiiqi^  ami.  tOt  look  £k  aawrrn  to 
prayer  seemed  the  objects  aimed  aL  I  then  fixed 
apm-  eentnd  spots  wmre  all  tfte-  eoaonsiMtt  of 
that  division  saald  saMtvand  att  tba<eaBdidat»far 
b^>tiBiBr  wihaCDnlfi  rw  «P«d  wooant  o£  thiii  ^ 
and  acqnireownU  otscnptqral  knowledge,  snd  lud 
Uved  more  than  two  years  under  the  observatioii  of 
the  teachen  and  pastors,  and  were  well  repoitedof 
byttememberrordidir  ChBieftw.  We-aMtaffn^ 
hadaBaddMaa-andthBlitaagcF  ikasB.paUictnat' 
aatton  ef  t3m-mBciimm\  ft  aiwft  tint  jGv  pn^ 
and  thought;  and  thai  t)us  pvtor  and  I  baftiffft 
them  alWnately  in  parties.  TQcn  at  two  we  met 
again  aftera  short  inten«l ;  addresses  were  given  ty 
mysdf  to  the  coBunnnitaBCs,  with-  tisM  for 
pM^ei^  m»  (Men  had  th»  Hob  CiMiuwiw 
Mem  nd  women,  of  aKi|e  ih  ni>  if  carta  hudu 
togetbec  bL  sowa  conec«atiDna,  tiU 
never  before  ocaured.  We  had  eight  of  theie  la^ 
final  asaembUea,  and  nearly  600  soub,  out  of  1.500 
leaning,  were  baptized.'*' 
Mr.  Baker  elsewhere  ghov  Ae-  eaaet  nnmhcr,  589- 

DK.  ICtnXBHS  on  KADAOASCAK 

SpeaKing  of  hb  recent  vlti^  at  one  of  the  tjmivw- 
sancBi  Or.  MnUen*  remarked,  on  the  power  of  ostive 
agents^  wdbv  M'^blani^  toimp  tkt  gP*B^ 
in  saeat  trying  afctTSteBgea. 

"Thet*  MalamCbRstiiiv  did  thnrwotk  whs 
DftEuspeana  w«c  tbess.  Itey  did  it  in  the  (b* 
d^  of  pers«C0ti«i^«han  tWy  were  hid  amy  u  tbe 
■wwjda  and  cases,  and  went  IwdowtttB  the  iungj«iai» 
fonata.  Thi^  wwb  nwatooanas,  limng  Chnstuw. 
taUuog'the  pna«hifi«  tba  SPSs^r.Umt^ 

gasp?..  Xharefcna  jTwm  tfiat  the  woA  of  God 
mead  among  die  pM^li^  and  hii  Word  h»i  mcb 
neatlyesak^  It  was  now  forty  years  ago  since,  tw 
persecntias  begait.  It  crept  on  to  «eater  dinewMiB 
!uid  greirter  enni^  ontil  two  IsmSuA  way  aold  » 
slavey  andei^eenwajaput  to  death,  four  biwtj  «» 
fonteen  tfanown  bum  •  pEWipwe.  i*«  ^aem  »"  » 
deeply  concetavd  about  the  oaaveiaon  of  Uie 
easy  as  v.-htm  he  stood  upon  the  rodc  fr™ 
martyrs  had  been  thrown,  and  the  place  wii««  ta^ 
we»  burnt,  ringing,  *Ti««Sg^,|^^»^^'^ 
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swBf.'  He  haA  the'  pleasure  of  joining  with  Mr. 
Pillans  ID  the  opeoiag  of  the  memoixal  diiirch, 
elected  on  the  rock  from  which  they  were  thrown.  It 
was  a  great  day  for  the  people,  because  they  recog- 
nised on  that  day  the  pain  and  vitality  of  those  mar- 
tm.  Their  Billies  and  papers  wore  preBorred,  KQd 
tney  wen  n>okeii  of  with  honour.  It  was  a  strange 
thing  that  taose  peo[de  leant  <htfing  so  many  years 
to  spread  the  gospel  among  thcms^m.  There  were 
DOW  three  Imndred  thovsaod  converts  there)  keepiag 
the  Sidibatht  singing  their  ^rsms,  reading  the  ^ble, 
and  bnildmg  ohapek  all  ow  the  land.  The  epeidcer 
described  some  of  the  chuKtaistics  of  Malagasy 
CaMistim  tfwbrshaipBess,  tkeirJiaMtaf  asbiiicfaiot^ 
qiMBttan%wul^dkdr«a8erBM9'Of  Vekome  to  miaaon- 
aHes.  la  one  tttriot,  wh«e  aimissionnry  had  mem 
shown  hit  bcct  they  found  thirty>one  cnorches  and 
Christian  men,  senior  officers  of  the  Government,  all 
Christian^  acting  as  pastors  of  the  dinrdies  in  a  wise 
md  efidmt  WBf,7et  te(iKcd«f-«tlll  wter  advice, 
and  aiUBC  ftr  AMI  t»  bMm  AiAi." 

■RKW  ZKAXAKD— TBK  mOSlS. 

The  rise  of  the  Hanhaa  snpexsdtion  In  Nev  Zealan  d 
eleven  years  ago  will  doubtless  be  within  the  recoK 
lection  of  tiiose  who  take  an  islterat  in  the  efforts 
pnt  forth  for  the  evangelisation  of  Aat  most  interest- 
ing peqile,  the  Uaoris.  It  wiS  be  remembered  that 
in  April,  1664,  the  ^imarire,  or  Hauhan  fimaticism, 
arose  in  Taruiaki,  throagh  the  Insane  ravings  of  a 
native  chief  nam^l  Te  TTa,  Who  was  at  Stat  placed 
under  leabaint  as  a  maniac,  and  afterwards  venerated 
as  a  prophet.  Ibe  fettftd  atrodties  |frompted  by  the 
tiew  supers tfficm,  tke  fiietee'  and  sanguinary  war  to 
which  it  gave  rise,  and  the  bH^t  that  ft  east  "optm 
the  bright  protdse  of  Hie  New  Zealand  mission  field, 
win  also  not  bave  altogether  passed  away  ftom  the 
memciy.  But  it  is  not  upon  flte  gloomy  past  tiiat . 
we  wish  to  dwell.  We  woidd  rather  mention  with 
rqoicing  that  there  is  now  &  gleam  of  hope  for  the 
future.  As  a  political  power,  Hauhauism.  Is  bn^en, 
though  it  still  mutters  omasionaliy  with  impotent 
rage.  And  now  the  evil  chain  with  which  it  has 
bound  the  sotds  of  its  votaries  is  also  showing  tlgu 
of  givhig  w^.  We  reproilace  from  Ti  WOa  Maori 
(the  Haori  Cause),  a  tunnpaper  pobliAed  by  Ibe 
QoveraMcttt  of  Ifcw  SeahiES  ^ir  tiw  fastmotion  of 
the  natives,  ftsd  printed  in  botti  Ubtni  and  En|^, 
wnte  utter esting  asd  theeitag  statements  wUdt  go  to 
prove  Oat  the  spirfttud  power  of  Hattbanirm  is  on 
Sie  wane.  Ibe  Jotdmal  named  sayk  One  of  flee 
^p%u  (tribal  Mdions 3  of  Hanraki,  which  embraced 
fte  evil  works  of  Hauhmssm,  used  to  c^ebrate  the 
Haubau  rites  and  eeremouies  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  chmth,  for  the  pttrpoie  of  excitii^g  the  anger 
and  disgust  of  the  chmch  members.  But  the  per- 
serermg  prayers  of  ihe  Church  that  they  might  be 
broiq^t  bade  to  the  one  Church  and  the  one  profes- 
sion, and  be  obedient  to  the  laws  of  the  Gotemment, 
were  answered  by  Ae  lather  in  heaven,  and  fliey 
were  bronght  again  within  the  Church  of  Chrrat. . 
Aad  these  peoi^e  who  had  been  Harfiaus,  to  niafk 
their  return  to  the  true  faith  from  the  evfland  de- 
grading works  of  Hauhuism,  erected  a  noble  church 
near  the  Kirikiri,  at  the  Thames.  There  is  no  chunih 


thiougboat  Hasrald,  connected  with  the  native  dwrcfa 
at  aU  to  be  compared  to  the  church  erected  by  thesi 
people  who  have  tetumed  iron,  the  dirt  and  filth  o 
Hauhanisna.  It  is  modi  to  be  desired  diat  all  fb 
diurdies  iftioold  peay  to  God  on  behalf  of  oor  friend 
in  the  Waikato  (the  atzDUghold  of  Kaubaaistu),  tha 
they  m^.be  brat^fat  back  vMoa  tiu  bosom  of  theii 
oU  (drurch.  and  stand  in  their  old  poeitiaa.  At  thl 
time  whett  all  Waikato  were  .in  the  true  faidi,  Fotatai 
said,  'Whan  I  am  gcme,  hc^  faat  to  the  faith;  b( 
load  .to  the  Pi^bas'  ^ore^nen).  But  th^  an 
scattered  now,  and  tlkey  have  Avgoltsn  Sbit  z^igioi 
trf  Christ.  The  Hauhan  sopetvtitions  cannot  be  saic 
to  be  a  religion  at  all.  And  so  say  these  pecf>le  whc 
have  ntnmed  from  faithlessness  to  faith."  These 
xtatematts  are  rhighly  encowaging.  .  They  show  thAt 
die  Hauhaos  are  beginning  to  admit  that  the  fiendish 
oontpomdofkeathenism  aad  HofeDy,  with  ib  accoB' 
pairing  henid  aad  maaningtesa  ritos,  to  whidi  they 
have  suRVBdesad  ttaamMilves,  is  «uble  to  aatiafy 
the  etaviag  vhich  even  tbe  most  datkened  soul 
feels  fix  something  higher  aad  bolkr.  They  show, 
too,  that  'the  example  of  the  duistian  aativei 
and  others  with  whom  the  Hadkaos  have  been 
brought  in  caotaet  iiaa  not  been  without  effect. 
Andtherjr  eaconiage  us  to  beiiere  that  the  Hisfaaf)  of 
Waiq}n  Was  ii|^  wben,  wkife  the  flood  of  sttpersli- 
tim  van  at  ila  lidght,.he  wola,  "Xhe  poeaent 
poiod  is  <tlie  irifting4hiie  of  tke  ChMidb,  a  siflaig 
«bidliriDbe:far.ito-heMfit.'*  neMaoda  are  for^ 
dyinf  ont  At  the  censni  of  1874  it  was  compotod 
^ere  were  only  forty-six  thousand  left.  The  greater 
need  isAete,  Am,  of  ptayier  imd  eAnt,  that  before 
they  entirely  pass  away  many  of  them  may  be  fadiared 
into  the  ibkl  of  the  one  S3iq>heid.  Hie  biatoiy  of 
misnoas  in  New  7»a^attA  is  a  chequered  one,  and 
dvriac  the  last  decade  the  record  has  been  especially 
darit.  NeverOeless,  even  in  its  darkest  hours  these 
has  been  left  a  remnant  who  held  fast  to  the  &ith  as 
it  is  in  Jesos,  and  ire  have  the  joyful  certain^  of 
knowing  Quit  in  the  kingdom  which  God  will  set  up, 
never  to  be  destroyed.  ■<  Oenwill  be  fbnnd,"  to  qnote 
dK  BiAop  of  Wa»Q»i  once  mote,  "the  Nov  Zealand 
Chnrdi,*eomp08©d  of  a  goodly  company  of  those  wiio 
once  ware  savages,  bat  friio,  birring  been  called  out 
of  Harfaiiw  bito  Uu  marvdldus  light  of  the  gospel, 
will  be-made  paitRkfn  of  ^  heavenly  inheritance." 

ZV.— URBIORIAJ;  KECORD. 
The  past  fewireeks  have  been  fiital  t»  «  nmber  of 
eminent  scholars  in  various  dqpattnunts  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  Amang  these  ave — 

eminent  for  bis  labours  in  connection  wifli  the  text  of 
the  New  Testament.  Bom  in  1812,  Tregelles  at  an 
eariy  panbd  devoted  himself  to  his  life-work,  tbe 
teztsat  criticism  of  the  Scriptums,  £«ginaiDg  at  the 
end  of 'the  Bible,  he  'publidud  an  editiaa  of  Kevda- 
tion  in  1844,  with  various  readings,  and  announced 
his  intention  of  issuing  an  edition  of  the  Gredt  t^*^  r> 
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He  theo  gave  himself  op  entirely  to  this  grest  nndcr- 
taktDg.  In  <Hder  that  he  might  himself  collate  the 
ancient  nndal  MBS.  he  -weat  abroad.  One  of  his 
princ^tal  objects  vas  the  collation  of  the  famons  MS. 
in  the  Vatican.  He  spent  five  months  in  Rome,  bat 
failed  to  attain  his  desire.  He  saw  the  MS.  occasion- 
a%,  bnt  vas  not  allowed  to  trBoactibe  any  part 
Nevertheless,  he  read  many  passages,  and  contrived 
to  record  several  important  ridings,  making,  we  be- 
Beve,  an  occasional  note  on  his  nails.  At  the 
Angustinian  Monastery  in  Rome,  at  Florence, 
Modcoa,  Venice,  Mu^,  Basle,  Paris,  and  other 
places  he  was  recetred  most  coorteonsly,  and  had 
every  fadli^  affcwded  him.  Nine  years  more 
ehqned  before  the  first  part  of  the  work  (the 
Go^>els  of  St.  Matthew  and  St  Mark)  was 
issued.  The  labour  involved  had  been  gigantic,  and 
weariness  of  mind  and  eyes  had  retarded  its  progress 
year  by  year.  Bat  with  untiring  patience  the  great 
scholar  pursued  his  task.  Another  ten  years  elapsed 
—thirty  from  the  time  of  the  iirst  inception  — 
and  still  it  remains  nncompleted.  At  loigth  it 
reached  its  dose,  and  with  it  dosed  its  author's 
woifcing  life.  He  had  barely  completed  the  last 
diapteis  of  Revelation  vrtien  he  was  stmdc  by  para- 
lysis, and  the  pen  literal^  dropped  from  his  hand. 
He  never  reooveced  from  the  effects  of  ^  altad, 
bat  luqipay  ttie  talk  was  aocampliihed,  and  Ikegelki' 
QmA.  Testunent  remafan  fiir  succeeding  ages  a 
wocd^momnnentafite  of  Ins  piety,  schobnldp,  ud 
toO. 

PBOPBSS<A  SELWTM  Of  CAUBUDOK. 

In  1855,  Mr.  Sclwyn,  whose  univenity  career  in 
early  life  had  been  very  distinguished,  succeeded  the 
late  Professor  Blunt  as  St.  Magaret's  Reader  and 
Professor  in  Thdogy.  The  coneipondent  <^  tiie 
Times  says  that — 

"Perhaps  no  other  Professor  in  the  Univeraity 
attracted  so  large  an  audience.  His  style  of  lecturing 
was  exceedicgfy  fitrdUe,  and  distinguished  by  an 
amount  of  eloquence  which  could  not  &il  to  impress 
his  aadit<ny.  Professor  Sdwyn  wAed  for  many  years 
as  an  Examiner  in  Theology,  and  took  until  lately  an 
active  part  in  the  administtaticai  of  University  afiairs. 
In  1866,  when  out  riding  on  the  Madingl^-road,  he 
was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  sustained  such  severe 
injuries  that  fc^  many  months  his  life  was  despaired 
of,  and  it  is  conjectured  that  he  never  fiiUy  recovered 
bim  its  effects.  However,  up  to  last  Midiaelmas 
Term  he  dehvered  his  lectures  as  usual,  but  there  was 
apparent  a  lack  of  his  ancient  vigour.  The  late  ^o- 
feasor  was  a  very  ardent  supporter  of  the  Church, 
and,  during  the  agitation  prior  to  the  pnssing  of  the 
Irish  Church  Act,  took  very  active  steps  in  opposing 
that  measure.  He  has  published  numerous  woiks, 
the  chief  being  '  Critical  Notes  on  the  S^tuagint.' 
The  professon^ip  is  a  very  valuable  one,  its  income 
being  returned  in  the  Report  of  the  University  Com- 
mission as  exceeding  ;^i,8co  a  year.  It  is  right  to 
mention  that  Professor  Selwyn  appropriated  ^^700  a 
year  of  his  stipoid  as  an  accumuLiting  fund  for  the 
fanildnig  of  a  Dhinity  School  at  Cambridge,  an  edifice 


moch  required.   The  amount  of  the  iccumnlatioia  b 
ncnr  about  j^io,ooo." 

Professor  Sdwyn  was  much  opposed  to  the  eut- 
ward  position,  and  wrote  last  year —  ' 

"  I  cannot  bnt  fed  that  the  position  whidi  bides 
from  the  communicants  the  breaking;  of  the  bread, 
the  blesring  <rf'  the  cup,  and  the  toinister's  own  pir- 
taking,  and  makes  the  words  of  the  office  less 
audible,  is  a  depaitine  from  the  example  of  ottrLord, 
at  the  Last  Supper,  and  at  Emmaos,  where  ■  He  was 
known  of  them  m  (he  l»eakingofthet»ead;'  maka* 
mystery,  where  the  Church  ordains  a  pnbUc  irilnesi 
and  showing  forth  of  the  Lord's  dMth  before  the 
people ;  and  easts  doubt  on  the  bdief  of  the  Chnrd 
of  England  eaqnessed  in  her  ReAmned  office." 

FKOnSSOS  U'CSXSf  D.D.,  LL.D., 
was  the  son  of  tiie  well-known  bii^npher  of  Jtdm 
Knox,  and  partook  largely  of  his  father's  tastes  and 
hist<Hical  and  evangelical  empathies.  The  history  of 
the  Chnrch  of  Scotland  was  his  chosen  fidd  of  lite- 
rary labour,  and  he  combined  in  a  very  ooosaal  it- 
gree  a  turn  for  exzct  antiquarian  research,  with 
a  power  of  popular  and  very  attractive  writin;. 
His  "  Story  of  the  Scottish  Chnrch  from  the  Re- 
formation to  the  Disruption  "  shows  his  remarlable 
power  of  graphic  and  interesting  writing.  Besides 
perfiarming  for  many  years  the  latxnious  duties  of  a 
minister  in  Edinburj^,  Br.  ICCrie  was  for  a  con- 
siderable time  one  of  the  Professors  of  Divinity  in  the 
English  Presbyterian  College,  London.  He  pob- 
lished  a  life  of  his  father,  a  history  of  PKsbyterianism 
in  England,  and  other  works.  He  was  one  of  the 
promoters  and  editors  of  the  Wodrow  Sodety,  which 
was  designed  for  the  reproduction  of  works  consected 
with  the  early  faistiHy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
He  was  also  a  frequent  contributor  to  theological 
reviews  and  magazines.  He  died  in  his  seven^* 
dghthyear. 

PKOPESSOK  KWAUl 
spent  most  of  his  life  as  a  philas(^>hical  pofessor  in 
G6ttingen,  hii  native  town,  bnt  held  a  theological 
chair  for  a  time  at  Tahingat,  whm  driven  frtnt 
GBttingen  by  the  hi^Mumded  nwasores  of  King 
Ernest  He  had  reached  his  aeventy-MCOod  year. 
Hb  name  is  one  of  the  most  distiiiguished  in  German 
theolo^cal  literature,  and  had  he  beenpossesKdof 
more  &ith  and  hnmili^*  his  services  would  have 
been  of  the  greatest  valne.  In  languages,  his  genial 
was  extraordinaiy,  espedally  in  the  Hebrew  and 
related  Sonitic  dialects.  His  mind  was  original, 
independent,  and  always  opening  new  paths.  As 
arrogant  contempt  for  predecessors  and  coDtem- 
poraiies  shoved  that  his  indq>endence,tan  to  a  wild 
extreme.  While  captivated  with  Hebrew  "ideas," 
he  f''"""-**^  the  supernatural  from  the  Old  Teils- 
ment,  i»odncing  a  **  Histoy  of  the  People  of  Israel," 
which  showed  moch  insight  fai  many  ways, 

but  great  blindness  to  that  which  gives  to  the  Old 
Testament  its  smpasBug  ^017. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ANET 
had  not 
known 
what  to 
do  with 
herself 
on  the 
firstday 
that  she 
spent  in 
her 
uncle's 
house, 
b  u  t 
after  a 
very 
little 
while, 
what- 
ever 
else  she 
might 
have  to 

complain  of,  at  any  rate  she  had  not  any  longer 
to  complain  of  having  much  idle  time  upon 
her  hands.  She  was  a  deft  little  maid,  with 
a  light  step  and  useful  fingers,  and  Mrs. 
Mason,  who  was  a  stirring  woman,  soon 
began  -to  find  plenty  of  occupation  for  her. 
If  she  could  not  d^un  stockings,  at  any  rate 
she  could  wash  up  cups  and  saucers;  she 
could  answer  the  door  and  run  messages; 
she  could  do  a  score  of  odd  jobs  in  the 
house  or  out  of  it ;  she.  could  wash  the  pota- 
toes, and  turn  the  roasts,  and  fill  the  skuttles. 

*'  Why,  you're  beginning  to  find  her  quite 
useful,"  Mr.  Mason  ventured  to  say  to  his 
wife  rather  cheerily  one  day.  But  when  he 
said  this  Mrs.  Mason  knitted  her  brows,  and 
made  a  reply  that  caused  Janet  to  hang  her 
head  with  humiliation. 

"Humph!  Useful,  do  you  call  her?" 
said  Mrs.  Mason.  "  It  will  be  many  a  day 
before  sA£  earns  her  salt."  And  then  she 
turned  sharply  to  Janet,  and  rebuked  her  for 
something  she  was  doing  amiss,  in  a  tone 
that  made  die  poor  little  soul  shake  in  her 
shoes. 

But  still,  though  Mrs.  Mason  was  harsh 
enough  to  Janet,  she  was  not  a  bad  woman 
altogether ;  she  would  not  have  starved 
the  child,  or  beaten  her,  or  ill-treated  her. 

IV.  N.S. 


If  she  would  not  acknowledge  that  she  was 
of  any  use,  that  was  not  because  she  wanted 
to  be  specially  unjust  to  Janet,  but  because 
she  thought  all  children — or,  at  any  rate,  all 
girls— ought  to  be  -kept  under,  and  have 
conceit  well .  knocked  out  of  them.  Janet 
was  not  worse  than  other  girlsj  perhaps,  but, 
take  them  all  in  all,  they  were  a  poor  lot, 
and  she  thanked  goodness  sAe  had  none  but 
boys.  "For,  dear  me,  if  a  boy  is  bothersome, 
you  can  always  turn  him  out  of  the  house," 
she  would  often  say  in  a  tone  of  self-congra- 
tulation, "  but  a  girl-  has  to  be  kept  at  your 
apron  string,  as  if  she  was  tied  to  you." 
And,  indeed,  to  do  her  justice,  Mrs.  Mason 
let  her  practice  agree  so  thoroughly  with  her 
theory  that  she  turned  Jack  and  Bill  and 
Dick  out  of  doors  whenever  thdr  coiulition 
seemed  to  her  motherly  eye  to  require  that 
treatment,  with  a  readiness  and  decision  of 
touch  that  were  quite  delightful  to  witnras. 

I  think,  as  far  as  Janet  was  concerned,  the 
terms  on  which  she  soon  got  to  stand  with 
her  cousins  were,  more  than  an)rthing  else 
I  know,  like  the  terms  on  which  a  kitten 
stands  with  ■  three  big  dogs  who  are  worrying 
it.  When  dogs  are  worrying  kittens  they 
only  mean  their  worrying  for  play,  perhaps, 
but  it  is  such  cruel  play  that  the  poor  cat 
gets  scared  almost  to  death,  and  loses  its  wits 
with  terror.  And  so  Janet  used  to  get  scared, 
and  to  lose  her  wits  when  Jack  and  Dick 
and  Kll  chose  to  amuse  themselves  in  idle 
moments  by  making  fun  out  of  her. 

Of  course,  she  would  not  have  suffered 
half  as  much  as  she  did  if  she  had  not  been 
such  a  timid  child.  If  she  could  have  held 
her  own  with  these  rough  spirits  things 
would  have  gone  quite  differently  with  her ; 
she  might  have  come  in  for  a  good  many 
blows  and  bruises,  but  she  would  have  given 
blows  as  well  as  taken  them ;  she  would 
have  stood  up  for  herself,  and  then  they 
would  not  have  trampled  on  and  tyrannized 
over  her.  But  alas,  poor  little  soul,  she 
could  not  hold  her  own ;  slje  was  just  like 
the  little  kitten  who,  when  it  is  attacked,  can 
only  fly  wildly  for  its  life.  Was  she  not  fair 
^une,  when  she  was  such  a  frightened,  stupid 
little  thing?  There  was  nothing  that  the 
boys  loved  better  than  to  make  a  rush  at  her, 
and  chase  her  through  the  lobby  and  up  the 
stairs,  till  her  heart  was  in  her  mouth,  and 
her  legs  gave  way  "ftdej  Jg^fi^^^^^C 
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hunted  her  into  a  comer,  where  she  went 
down  upon  the  ground  in  a  Httle  heap. 
Often  when  they  had  got  her  there,  they 
used  to  imprison  her,  sitting  cross-legged  in 
a  semi-circle  before  her,  and  then  through 
this  barrier  o£  Besh  it  was  tiieir  pleasure  to 
fcKce  her  to  mske  efibrts  to  escape — feeble 
Ktlle  efforts  that  succeeded  yon  wiaj  ftncy 
how  Taiety.  Sometintes,  as  a  cat  dots  witfa 
a  mouse,  they  would  let  her  escape,  or  seem 
to  escape  for  a  little  way,  and  then  would 
spring  to  their  feet  and  pounce  down  again 
upon  her,  with  a  yell  that  would  make  her 
Mood  run  cold.  I  daxeaj  tiKy  aever 
thought  they  ware  cruel  to  her ;  it  was  only 
their  way  of  amusing  themselves.  One  must 
get  amusement  eooiehow ;  aad  life  in  Cam- 
den Town  is  soni^imes  dnsll. 

"  Boys,  leave  the  ohild  aloae ;  if  yon  dm't, 
I'll  make  it  woise  for  jrou,"']^.  Mioon  woidd 
occaedanaHff  tbotit  out,  in  an  angry  tone,  tsU  n  g 
his  pipe  out  of  his  Mndi,  or  tummg  fim 
kis  DCTv^per,  as-  flmne  sounds  from  }aaet's 
voice  «<ouM  meet  bis  eat  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary dUstcess ;  but  when  Mr.  Mason  caUed 
out  a  warning  of  this  sor^  his  three  sons, 
I  am  ditiged  to  ocmfieas,  paid  very  little  hoed 
to  him.  For  Mr.  Wsason  was  a  heavy  man, 
aad  slow  o(  movenent,  and  was  a  good  deal 
Jbnder,  as  his  boys  ifaad  foond  out  a.  hang 
time  ago,  of  uttoriBg  threats  tiian  of  execut- 
ing tlwB.  Occasiainally,  but  only  resy  occa- 
sionally indeed,  he  wovid  toubc  hiaHelf  to 
action,  and  then  his  weight  of  body  told,  and 
tbe  effisct  he  produced  waa  great  aod  wh<de- 
soine;  hot  in  a  genctal  way  he  aondacted 
the  educatioD  of  his  sodb  inth  wonls  only, 
and  not  with  deeds ;  and  Dick  and  Jack 
and  Bill  minded  voids  no  more  thou  tlvy 
would  have  minded  if  you  bad  Uowd  upon 
them. 

When  Diok  would  come  (as  he  did  some- 
times) behznd  Janet's  ohaor,  and  tilt  it  up^ 
and  upaet  her  upon  die  floor,  it  weald  hai>« 
been  a  good  tlung  i^  instead  of  loc^iag 
scued,  she  cxmld  hawe  tucned  upon  him,  and 
twitched  his  hair  or  bramd  his  ears.  When 
Jack  would  seize  one  of  her  feet  in  bis  big 
paws,  asd  fixce  her,  by  thieata  of  myste- 
rious panishnent  if  she  rc^ased,  to  hfxp 
roBid  die  room  upon  one  leg,  it  would  have 
been  well  if  she  couM  have  laiiglwd  in- 
stead <if  going  through  exercise  with 
a  look  of  as  auiofa  tecror  on  her  "face  as 
if  she  had  been  a  ^  in  the  grip  o£  a  great 
spider.  And  when  Bill,  midctDg  her  shut 
her  eyes,  would  try  to  introduce  straoge 
substattcos  into  her  mouth — raw  onions,  or 
cayctme  jfeppePt  or  OBadle-grease — if  she 


could  have  resisted  him,  or  have  tried  to  get 
some  of  these  pernicious  articles  between  his 
own  teeth,  and  so  have  turned  the  tables  on 
bira,  not  only  Dick  and  Jack,  but  Bill  him- 
self, would  have  had  a  far  greater  respect  for 
her  than  any  of  them  had  when  she  only 
cried,  and  entreated,  and  turned  sick. 

But  alas,  she  could  not  do  these  things ; 
she  was  too  timid  to  do  them,  and  so  they 
took  advantage  of  her,  and  badgered  and 
worried  her  continually  more  and  more. 
Would  not  many  another  boy,  besides  these 
three,  have  done  the  saoae?    It  was  such 
fiin  to  frighten  her,  and  make  her  do  what ! 
you  liked,  and  make  her  believe  whatever , 
you  chose  to  say.    These  boys  used  to  tell ; 
a£  kinds  of  incredible  things  to  hei^  pro- ' 
testing  they  were  all  as  true  as  Gospd,  itU  1 
Jane^  not  able  to  believe,  and  yet  in  tbe ' 
face  <rf  such  a  solemn  asserlim  not  koOTiag . 
how  to  doubt,  would  have  Ver  while  vmA 
in  a  iriiirl.  | 
"  I  saw  three  men  drowned  to-day,"  said 
Dick  carelessly  one  evening,  looki^  ^rorn 
his  lesson-book,  and  bobbing  his  bnd  m  t^e  j 
direction  of  Janet,  who  was  labouriog  hard 
at  darning  stockings,  to  indicate  that  he  was  \ 
addressing  his  information  to  her,  but  flinging 
it  out  at  the  same  time  quite  lightly  and  [ 
airily,  in  the  cheerful  way  in  which  one  would 
naturally  announce  such  a  fact.  I 
"Three  men  drowned  V  echoed  Janet, ia 
a  tone  of  constiemation. 

"Yes;  tumbled  head  over  heels— one  after 
another — ri^  over  London  Bridge." 

"  Oh,  you  didn't !"  omed  Jaaet  iocnda- 
lously. 

"  I  didn't!  What  do  you  mean  by  sayins  ' 
I  didn't  ?  Tell  -me  that  agun,  and  111  dif  . 
something  at  you,"  cried  Pick,  red  widi  | 
indignatiDn. 

"  But--what  did  they  do  it  At?"  asked 
Janeit,  hesitating- 

"Do  it  for?   Wanted  to  be  drowned,  I 
sufrpose.   They'd  all  got  their  boots  off,  aad 
they  Idt  their  watches  timl  1^  on  the  biidge  . 
m  a  pocket-haadkerdiiet" 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Janet,  quite  cweiceaic 
by  the  thought&il  ccHisidoration  of  this  ad. 

"  Oh,  they  generally  do  that,"  said  Dick, 
in  an  (^-hand  way.  There's  no  use  in  taking 
their  watches  with  them,  you  know." 

"  N— no,  of  course  not  Bu*— but  these 
men  weren't  really  drowaed,  were  they? 
asked  Janet  anxiously  after  a  moment 

"  Weren't  drowned  ?  Of  course  they      !  | 
Drowned  as  d,ead  as  a  door  naU.   Saw  them 
pulled  out,  and  they  were  puqile  all  ova,  { 
aikd  swollen  as  round  as  a.jHiddiqg."  \      ,  . 
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"  Oh  I"  cried  Janet  again,  mih  a  bee  of 
horror  and  anguid). 
"  They  were  three  bFOtiMrs." 
« Oh  dear!" 

*'  Fishmongers." 

"All  three  of  them?" 

'*  Yes — down  in  the  Beroogh.   I  know  the 

shop." 
"Do  you  really?" 

And  then  Janet  sat  staring  blankly  in 
Dick's  face,  who  whistled  for  a  minute,  while 
he  arranged  the  continuation  of  his  stoiy, 
and  at  t(K  end  of  that  time  threw  out  a  Sffw 
more  crumbs  of  informatioa. 

"  TheyVe  going  to  bury  them  all  in  one 
coffin." 

"  Vfhat  do  Aey  do  that  forP"  «sksd  Janet 
precipitately,  naturally  wtsnished  at  this 
novel  arrangement 

"  Comes  cheap.  IVe  seen — wWy,  I've  seen 
six  men  buried  in  one  ooflki  before  now." 

"  And — and  were  they  all  -drowaed  too  ?" 
aske<l  Janet,  qute  aghaet  at  the  peculiar 
nature  of  Dick's  experiences. 
1    "Well — yes,  they  were  drowned,"  said 
'  Dick  slowly,  takit^  a  moment  or  two  to  con- 
'  sider  the  question,  and  to  weigh  the  relative 
attnuitiveneas  in  a  atoiy  <^  death  by  drowning 
or  by  any  other  means, — 6^,  by  fire,  or 
poison.   "  They  weve  droVBed.   All  six  of 
them-— at  one  swoop." 

"  What  a  dreadful  thing  i**  exclaimed  Janet 
solemnly. 

"  No,  it  ain't  dreadful.  It  ain't  a  bit  worse 
than  prussic  add,"  said  Dick  contemptuously. 
"  I  could  tell  you  lots  of  things  worse." 

"Oh,  but  please  dontl  I  would  rather 
not  hear  them !" 

"  Getting  chopped  up  mto  mHice*roe2t— 
that's  worse.  Half  die  sausages  yon  eat  are 
made  up  that  way.  I've  found  thumb  and 
filler  sails  in  sausages  scores  and  -scores  oi 
times." 

CHi,  Dick !"  cried  Janet  in  an  agony. 

"There's  nothing  they  don't  -put  in. 
Candle-ends  and  old  «^oes,  and  cats  and 
dogs,  and  dead  people.  They  all  taste  rij^t 
enough  when  you  chop  them  up  with  salt  and 
pepper.  I'U  ask  mother  to  have  sausages 
for  dinmw  Iotowtow." 

*  Oh,  Dick,  please  don't  I" 

"  What's  the  use  of  saying  *  don't  *  when  I 
tell  yon  that  I  witl  ?  You  wast  a  hiding," 
said  Dick  tfaieateniBgly. 

"  No,  no,  Dick  >"  and  the  child  began  to 
shiver. 

"  I  daresay  you've  not  had  any  running 
about  all  day." 

Yes,  I  have  I   Oh,  indeed  I  have  I" 


'*  Then  you  want  a  little  more."  I 

"No**plean,  Didcl"  j 

But  Duik's  Bttbire  was  not  of  tliat  weak 
kind  that  is  influenced  1^  a  few  fbolasii  tears 
or  prayers.  \ 

"Whoop  I  Hist  I  H^»—B-~lil"  berried, 
and  bolted  from  his  seat,  and  then  away  like 
the  wind  went  poor  littfe  Janet,  and  scudded 
up-stairs  and  down-«tatiB,  and  doubled  like  a 
hare,  tiU  she  uras  brought  to  bay  at  UsX, 
breathless  and  panting. 

Coald  she  ever  get  used  to  tUe  rough  { 
play  ?  Could  she  ever  get  to  find  pleasure 
io  it  instead  of  only  torture  ?  She  used  to 
tie  in  her  little  bed  ofien  aoUiing  mth  pain 
and  terror.  She  usad  to  lie  tfaiokiqg  of  the 
days  that  were  gone'-^yeanuBg  for  the  love 
that  she  had  Iwk-^for  the  &cc  that  she 
should  never  see  again. 

You  know  when  we  are  very  young  it 
always  is  so  diRioult  to  look  before  us.  We 
feel  the  trouble  of  to-d;^,  and  we  cannot  look 
beyond  it,  nor  believe  thiU;  tomorcoiw  God 
will  paha;u  bring  back  the  sunshioe.  We 
cannot  bdieve  that  the  thing  which  is  will 
not  lesiam  f«  ever.  In  after  life  all  that 
becomes  difleictit.  We  know  then  that  one 
thing  is  sure  if  a  thousand  things  are  doubtful, 
and  that  that  one  sure  tfauig  is  that  all  about 
B8  in  dus  world  will  change— 'both  the  evil  and 
the  gaod-'4>oth  our  somor  and  xm  badness. 

I  wish  (hat,  when  she  used  to  £e  with  her 
poor  little  heart  aching,  aome  one  could  have 
told  Janet  that  tiicse  troubles  from  whioh  she 
suffered  now  would  not  last  all  thcough  her 
life, — that  if  she  could  bear  them  for  a  time 
th^  would  cease  to  seem  so  \«ty  haid,  or 
that  presently  they  might  even  pass  away. 
But  she  hod  nobody  to  tell  her  thi^,  or  to 
give  any  hope  or  consolation  to  her.  ^e 
had  been  thrown  into  the  midst  of  tbis  ncdsy, 
tumultuous  household,  in  which  no  one 
wanted  her,  where  ^e  was  onfy  an  intruder 
and  a  burden,  and  her  lot  ae«ned  tc  get 
heavier  and  heavier  as  die  slow  days  passed. 
Where  'OoiUd  she  look  for  any  coonfort  ?  She 
used  to  sa^  her  pcayen,  as  her  Ihther  had 
taught  her,  but  it  did  not  seera  at^  longer  to 
the  sore  little  heart  as  if  Qod  heard  her.  ^ 
felt  as  if  every  one  had  deserted  her-^od, 
and  ber  father,  aod  the  friends  ^  had  had 
through  the  happy  years  that  were  gone. 

CHAFTER  v. 

"  Yo0  come  here  and  play  naughts  and 
CDOsaes  with  me,"  aaid  Jack  to  Janet  one 
n^jfat  when  he  had  fin^hed  learning  his 
le«cns.  f-^  I 

Itw«s  not  often  tbaSi^ttdcJOr  W(o^6LC 
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boys  condescended  to  ask  Janet  to  play  with 
them ;  but  sometimes  our  necessities  force  us 
to  do  things  at  which  our  dignity  has  to  wink, 
and  Jack  wanted  a  game,  and  had  nobody  to 
play  with — Dick  and  Bill  being  hard  at  work 
still  on  an  unusually  tough  piece  of  geo- 
^phy,  and  not  likely  to  be  finished  with  it 
in  ahurty.  So,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do, 
Jack  issued  his  OTders  to  Janet  in  a  lordly 
way.  "  You  come  here  and  play  naughts  and 
crosses  with  me,"  he  said.  Upon  which 
Janet  came  meekly,  and  Jack  scored  his 
slate,  and  they  began  to  play. 

They  played  one  game,  and  Janet  lost; 
and,  this  being  naturally  agreeable  to  Jack's 
feelings.  Jack  at  the  game's  end  nodded  his 
head,  and  proposed  another. 

"  I'm  afraid  I'm  not  veiy  good  at  playing," 
said  Janet  modestly. 

"No,  you  ainV  replied  Jack  frankly; 
"  but  I  suppose  you  can  learn  to  do  bettw." 

And  so  they  played  tiieir  seooad  game, 
and  Janet  was  beaten  again. 

"Well,  I  say,  you're  not  much  hand  at 
it!"  exclaimed  Jack  contemptuously,  after 
this  second  defeat.  "It's  no  fun  playing 
with  you ;  you  never  see  what  you  ought 
to  do." 

"  No,  I'm  very  stupid,"  said  Janet  depre- 
catingly;  "but  I  never  have  been  used  to 
play  at  ^mes.  I  never  had  anybody  to  play 
with,  you  know.  What  I  used  to  do  most 
was  drawing  pictures." 

"H'm,  I  don't  know  much  about  doing 
that,"  said  Jack. 

"  It's  very  nice,"  said  Janet. 

"  Why,  what  used  you  to  draw  ?  "  asked 
Jack. 

"  Oh,  anything.  Houses  sometimes,  and 
people,  and  all  sorts  of  things.  Wouldn't  you 
try?   You  might  draw  Dick." 

« Oh,  what  a  lark ! "  cried  Jack.  And, 
quite  fired  with  enthusiasm  at  this  sugges- 
tion, he  cleaned  his  slate  with  the  sleeve  of 
Iiis  jacket,  and  forthwith  set  to  work. 

"Do  you  think  that'll  do?"  he  said,  be- 
ginning with  a  bold  hand,  and  tracing  some- 
thing on  the  slate  that  Janet  looked  at  with 
respect,  but  with  respect  mingled  with  uncer- 
tainty. 

"Is  it— is  it  Dick's  head?"  asked  Janet 
hesitatingly. 

"  Dick's  head ! "  Jack  gave  her  a  look  of 
unspeakable  scorn.    "It's  the  table." 

"  Oh  1 "  And  Janet  felt  quit&  abashed. 
"  Oh  yes,  of  course ! "  she  said  apologetically. 

"  How  could  I  make  Dick's  head  that  size? 
What  a  gaby  you  are !  Now  we  have  to  put 
in  the  legs.  If  m,— does  that  look  rij^t  ?  " 


"  Ye — es,  pretty  right,"  said  Janet  rather 
dubiously. 

"  There  seems  something  a  little  queer.  I 
don't  know  why  it  should  look  as  if  it  was 
standing  up  in  the  air." 

"Do  you  think,  if  we  made  it  a  little 

rounder  ?  "  suggested  Janet  "  You  noight 

draw  it  from  tlie  bottom  of  one  of  those  little 
jars." 

"  Not  a  bad  idea."  So  Jack  got  dowa  a 
small  jar  from  the  mantelpiece,  and  set  it  on 
his  slate,  and  drew  a  perfect  round ;  but,  very 
singularly,  the  rounder  Jack  drew  tiie  table 
the  worse  it  looked. 

"  It's  very  odd,"  said  Jack,  getting  qmte 
confounded. 

"Why,  you've  got  the  1^  wrong,"  ex- 
claimed Bill  contemptuously,  coming  up  to 
assist  the  others  with  the  light  of  his  superior 
knowledge,  and  deciding  where  the  iault  lay 
in  a  moment  "What  a  pair  of  geese  yoo 
'are  1  Look  how  this  leg  comes  down  in  the 
middle,  and  how  those  two  go  up." 

"So  they  do,"  exclaimed  Janet, humbly. 
"  Dear  me,  I  wonder  we  didn't  think  of 
that." 

So,  quite  relieved,  they  at  once  began  to 
set  the  legs  right.  They  drew  a  straight  line 
to  represent  the  floor,  and  then  they  brought 
down  the  three  legs  upon  this  line  (it  was  an 
old-fashioned  table,  with  three  legs  to  it,  and 
not  a  stem  in  the  middle) ;  but  the  result, 
strangely,  was  that  the  drawing  looked  odder 
than  ever. 

"What  in  the  world's  the  matter  witji  it? 
cried  Jack. 

"  It's  more  than  I  know,"  said  Bill;  and 
Janet  sat  staring  at  the  curious  object  on  the 
slate,  and  felt  quite  bewildered. 

"It  looks  just  like  those  targets  people 
shoot  at ;  doesn't  it  ?  "  she  said. 

"Well,  tables  are  just  like  targets,"  said 
Jack  boldly,  trying  to  make  the  best  of  a 
bad  business,  "  only  they  don't  stand  up  on 
end.  Oh,  I  daresay  it's  right  enough.  Any 
way,  I'll  go  on  and  do  Dick.  I  wonder  if  I 
ought  to  draw  the  chair  first  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  would." 

So,  then,  Jack  drew  the  chaur;  and,  as  he 
drew  a  ade  view  of  it,  it  was  quite  a  rclio 
after  a  minute  to  find  that  it  seemed  to  stand 

quite  comfortably  and  securely  on  the  floon 
"  Come,  now,  this  is  something  like ! "  he 
exclaimed,  with  his  spirits  rising  rapidly  at 
this  unexpected  success.  "  It's  the  queerest 
thing,  though,  why  it  should  look  right  tm 
the  table  wrong  1 " 

"I'm  sure  it's  the  legs/  said  BiU^^ 
harping  on  that  one  idea. 
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"  What^  the  use  of  you  going  on  saying 
it's  the  1^?  Havent  we  nutde  the  legs  all 
right  ?  What  do  you  want  more  ?  "  exclaimed 
Jack,  with  rising  indignation. 

Bill  responded,  a  little  lamely  perhaps,  that 
he  did  not  want  anything  more,  and  went 
back  to  his  books  whistling  contemptuously ; 
and  then  Jack  buckled  himself  with  vigour 
to  his  great  work. 

"  Now,  I  say,  Dick,  just  sit  still,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  all  right  1 "  answered  Dick. 

"  If  you'd  put  your  hands  down  from  your 
head  " 

"Oh,  bother  I"  exclaimed  Dick;  but  he 
did  what  he  was  asked,  and  stowed  his  hands 
away  in  his  pockets. 

"  Now,  then,"  said  Jack ;  and  there  was 
siknce  in  the  room  for  the  spate  of  some 
seconds. 

"  That* s  not  bad ;  is  it  ?  "  said  Jack,  com- 
placently, at  the  end  of  that  time. 

'*N— no,  I  think  not,"  replied  Janet,  but 
perhaps  with  a  little  want  of  fervour  in  her 
tone. 

"  He's  rather  too  far  oflF  from  the  table ; 
but,  you  see,  if  I  was  to  bring  him  nearer,  I 
don't  know  what  would  become  of  his  legs. 
One  must  leave  room  for  them." 

"Yes,  I  sujqtose  so.  He  looks  a  little 
odd,  doesn't  he,  without  any  arms  ?  " 

"  H'm,  do  you  think  he  does  ?  You  see 
that's  the  way  he's  ntn'ng.  When  he's  got 
his  hands  in  his  pockets  his  arms  don't  show. 
But  I  could  alter  that,  of  course.  Just  put 
one  of  your  hands  on  the  table,  Dick.  There, 
that's  bettar ;  isn't  it  ?  It's  a  little  too  long, 
perhaps." 

"  It  is  very  long,"  said  Janet,  rather  more 
fervently  than  courtesy  required. 

"  Look  here,  we'll  put  a  ruler  in  his  hand, 
and  make  him  be  tapping  the  table  with  it. 
Thafs  capital ;  ain't  it?  He  looks  all  right 
now.  If  it  wasn't  for  the  table —  But  it's  the 
rammest  table  ever  I  saw.  I  say,  I  think 
111  take  to  drawing;  it's  capital  fhn.  One 
would  soon  get  to  do  it  pretty  well,  I  fancy." 

"  I've  always  been  so  very  fond  of  it,"  said 
Janet  with  a  sigh.  "  I  had  a  little  paint-box 
at  home,  and  I  used  to  be  so  fond  of  making 
drawings,  and  colouring  them.  Lizzie  didn't 
pack  up  my  paint-box  when  I  came  here,  I 
wish  she  had." 

'*  Lizzie  was  an  old  thief.  I'd  wring  her 
neck  if  I'd  got  a  hold  of  her,"  said  Jack,  with 
virtuous  indignation. 

"  Oh,  she  only  foi^t  it  I'm  sure  she 
would  have  packed  it  if  she  had  thought  It 
was  such  a  dear  little  box,  with  twelve  paints, 
and  a  palett^  and  brushes  in  it" 


"You  were  a  ninny  not  to  look  after 
it  yourself." 

"Yes,  I  am  afraid  I  was,"  said  Janet 
meekly. 

"  How  much  do  you  think  it  cost?" 
"  Oh,  I  don't  know." 
"A  shilling?" 

"  I'm  afraid  it  must  have  been  more  than 
that" 

'*  IVe  got  tenpence.    If  you'd  got  ten- 
pence  too—" 
"But  I  haven't." 

"  Well,  you  may  though.  You  can  nevei 
tell.  Perhaps  somebody  11  come  to  see  you, 
and  give  you  something." 

"  Oh,  Fm  afraid  not." 

"  If  they  should,  and  you  get  a  shilling, 
I*d  give  sixpence.  Now,  if  you  get  it,  don't 
you  go  and  be  buying  anything  else.  Do  you 
hear  ?   If  you  do,  111  flabbergast  you." 

What  the  exact  nature  was  of  the  punish- 
ment shadowed  forth  by  this  mysterious  threat 
Janet  did  not  know,  but  the  sound  of  it  made 
her  flesh  creep,  and  of  course  she  hastened 
to  assure  Jack  that  her  money,  whenever  she 
might  obtain  any,  should  be  placed  entirely 
at  his  disposal.  For  as  to  opposing  Jack  in 
any  designs  that  he  might  have  of  appro- 
nnating  her  property,  or  opposing  Dick  or 
Bill,  or  anybody,  the  bare  thought  of  that 
proceeding  never  entered  gentle  little  Janet^s 
mind.  She  had  no  mon^,  but  of  course,  if 
she  should  get  any,  she  knew  that  Jack  or 
somebody  else  would  take  it  from  her.  Her 
cousins  had  already  taken  almost  everything 
from  her  that  she  counted  specially  her  own. 
She  had  possessed  a  little  workbox,  and  Dick 
had  stamped  upon  it  one  day,  and  broken  in 
the  lid  of  it ;  she  had  had  a  pair  of  scissors 
and  a  fruit-knife,  and  the  fruit-knife  had  some- 
how found  its  way  into  Bill's  pocket,  and  the 
scissors  had  been  wrenched  in  two  by  Jack's 
delicate  fingers ;  she  had  had  a  little  bundle 
of  steny-books  and  a  Bible,  and  her  cousins, 
no  doubt  in  tiidr  eager  thirst  after  know^ 
ledge,  had  t(xm  her  story-books  leaf  from 
leaf,  and  the  only  thing  they  had  not  taken 
had  been  the  little  Bible  which  her  father 
had  given  her.  They  had  respected  that 
enough  to  leave  it  untouched. 

During  most  of  the  day,  while  the  boys 
were  away  at  school,  Janet  was  kept  busy 
enough.  She  had  certainly  never  been  half 
as  busy  before  in  all  her  little  life.  No 
sooner  had  she  eaten  her  breakfast  than  she 
had  to  be  up  and  doing. 

"Now,  chihl,  don't  sit  there  as  if  you 
were  asleep,"  Mrs.  Mason  would^y  to  hen 
sharply.    "Begin  tofy^^fts^hkiffii^p^C 
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have  yoas  wite  about  you."  And  then  Janet 
would  tie  on  her  working  apron— ^  big  apron 
thai  she  bad  made  for  hcarself  under  her 
aunt's  directions — and  would  mount  a  little 
wooden  stool  and  wash  away  at  cups  and 
saucen  with  a  grave  anxious  fiux  that  it  was 
half  pretty  to  see  and  half  sad.  ¥ot  mshing 
up  cups  and  saucers  is  pteasa&t  work  enough 
when  you  can  do  it  with  an  easy  mind,  but 
when  you  have  a  sharp  t<Higue  at  your  back  to 
reproach  you  if  you  knock  two  platas  together, 
or  a  sharp  hand  to  box  your  eats  if  in  some 
unhappy  moment  a  teacup  slips  between  your 
fingers,  then  the  pleasure  ol  the  business 
becomes  diminished  a  good  deal,  and  you 
do  your  washing-up  not  without  quaking  for 
the  consequencea. 

Janet  ms  always  ^d  iriien  had  got 
her  little  piles  at  crockery  safely  atowed  away 
in  the  cupboard.  It  waa  far  leu  nervous 
«oik  to- sweep  up  the  kitchen  floor  th«i  to 
wash  caps  and  plates ;  and  when  the  breakfast 
dungs  waits  disposed  of  Jtuiei  would  get  her 
brooQi  Bad  sweep  away  with  alfaost  a  light 
b&iTt  She  liked  to  sweep,  and  she  liked 
pretty  wiell  to  make  beds,  and  someomes,  but 
not  ^ways,  she  liked  to  run  messages.  She 
used  to  run  a  gnsat  many  me&sages,  for  Mrs. 
Mason  was  a  woman  who  set  her  face  against 
tmdesmen  coming  to  the  dooc.  She  had  a 
poor  opinion  of  any  housekeeper  who  gave 
her  orders  dirough  a  shopnuM's  boy.  She 
hked  to  go  out  and  do  her  own  marketing 
with  bcr  basket  on  her  ana  aaid  hn  numey 
in  her  pocket,  or,  if  she  could  nM  cowamtly- 
go  and  do  it  herself,  theny.as  the  nekt  best 
thing,  she  chose  to  send  Janet*  Janet  could 
jiot  indeed  be  trusted  to  choose  a  leg  of  mut- 
ton, but  she  could  get  the  potatoes  at  the 
grocer's  and  l»mg  them  home;  abs  cDuld 
flitch  bread  from  the  baker's ;  akQ  could  buy 
tea  and  sugar,  and  carrots  and  tunrips..  SIk 
presently  got  quite  used  to  trotting  badnrsLvds 
and  foTwaiids  to  the  shops,  and  on  the  whole 
she  rather  liked  doing  for  her  aunt's  house 
was  dttU,  and  cnit-oMooR  thece  was  fdways 
strtttothing  to  see;  and  thoagh  Janet  never 
dated  to  linger  <m  her  stands,  not  even 
llitiugh  on  her  way  she-  might  faaw  to  pass  a 
Punch-and-Judy  or  a  Happy  Family,  still 
only  to  get  out  for  a  few  minutes  and  to 
know  that  her  auntfs  shrill  voke  could  not 
teach  her,  was  a  sort  of  comfoit  and  refreah- 
ment  to  the  child. 

But  yet)  though  she  was  so  glad  to  get 
away  from  her  aunt,  there  were  worse  women 
than  Mrs.  Mason.  She  was  only  very  hard 
and  sharp  tempered;  she  was  not  wicked; 
she  worked  -very  hard  ;  she  ^ent  her  whole 


life  in  doing  what  she  thought  it  was  r^bt  for 
her  to  do— in  waalung  and  scrubbing,  and 
mending  and  making,  and  scolding  ererybody 
right  and  left.  She  got  thiough  a  great  deal 
(tf  scolding;  but  then  when  you  have  a  hus- 
band who  IS  rather  Sat  aad  slow,  and  tM  fend 
of  hia  pipe,  and  three  great  ^wing  bays  who 
never  tose  a  cba^e  of  getting  mte  mischief, 
and  pretty  near  bring  the  house  down  ^ut 
your  ears,  I  dare  say  yen  fall  to  scolding 
quite  naturally,-  and  come  to  lodk.  upon  it  in 
your  hard  circumstances  as  the  only  ntional 
thing  to  do.  Who  can  tell  what  would  have 
become  of  Jack  and  Dick  and  Sill  if  their 
mother  had  not  boxed  their  ears  aad  told 
them  what  nuisances  they  were  a  doaen  tines 
a  day  ?  yfhy,  they  m^t  have  grows  up 
thinking  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  pleasuit  to 
everybody  to  be  near  them.  And  as  for 
their  fiuher,  if  his  wife  had  not  sc<ddtd  him 
for  smoking  three  pipes  a  day,  he  usight  if 
he  had  been  left  to  himself  have  smoked  sii. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

How  hot  and  hexvy  the  sunshine  lEcd  to 
feel  to  Janet  as  it  poured  in  at  the  uncurtabed 
windows  all  through  the  long  summer  days! 
No  fresh  sweet  breeie  seemed  ever  to  come 
into  that  dull  narrow  street ;  no  sweet  bamhr 
country  souads  ever  reached  the  child's  ear. 
Instead  <^  the  songs  of  birds  in  the  tree- 
branches,  instead  of  the  soft  lowiag  of  the 
cows  in  their  meadows,  she  only  heard  bow 
the  tattling  of  carts  over  the  stony  streets, 
the  dioHting  oostemiongezs'  boys,  the 
voices  of  ro4gh  diildicn  at  playj  mstod  of 
looking  out  on  grass  and  trees  and  floiveR, 
she  bad  nothing  to  look  out  on  but  the  oppo- 
site unbroken  luw  of  dull  brick  houses. 

Ah,  if  she  could  go  home  once  more,  and 
see  the  little  house  again  wheie  she  had  livei^ 
and  play  a&itx  in  the  sweet  quiet  fields  and 
hear  the  birds  sing  as  they  had  beea  used  to 
sing  before  her  father  died,  in  those  ba{)py 
summer  days  I  Sutch  a  kmgbg  to  retun  toit 
all  used  to  come  at  times  to  Janet  that  dw 
and  then  the  wmtkl  even  try  to  taUt  about 
those  dear  old  times  to  Dick  or  Jadt  or  BiU. 
"  Oh,  I  wiA  I  could  take  yon  to  <^ 
house  1"  she  would  sometimes  say.  "^w)s 
such  a  dear  tittle  house.  You  cant  vudk 
how  pretty  it  used  to  be." 

"  1  wonder  what  yott  would  thiiA  of  oj" 
village,  Dick,  if  you  wtte  there?"  she  said 
one  day.  , 

It  was  a  hot  August  afternoon,  and  Dici^ 
extended  on  the  floor,  was  lying  kickuig  ms 
heels  in  the  coolest  place  that  he  could  hnd- 

«H*m— I  dare  say  it's  '  - 
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replied.  "  A  beggarly  old  pkce,  fether  calls 
it ;  but  if  if  s  cooler  there  than  here,  I'd  be  off 
to  it,  if  I  could,  like  a  shot." 

"It  is  never  so  hot  there  as  here^"  said 
Janet  eagerly.  "  There  is  a  little  river,  you 
know;  and  alvays  down  at  die  river  there  is 
a  breeze;  and  diere  are  woods  with  great 
trees  in  them,  and  you  can  Ue  under  the  trees 
and  be  so  cool.  Oh,  you  would  like  it,  Dick ! 
There  are  such  lovely  things  there.  Such 
flowers !  Think  of  having  roses  growing  all 
round  the  windowa !  And  squirrels  !  You 
would  like  to  see  squirrels,  wouldn't  you  ?" 
said  the  child  coaxingly,  trying  so,  in  her 
longing  to  arouse  Dick's  interest  in  what  she 
was  talking  of,  to  think  of  the  sort  of  things 
in  that  sweet  home  of  hers  that  he  would  be 
likely  to  care  about.  "  You  would  nevCT  get 
tired  of  watching  the  squirrels,  Dick." 

But  Dick  began  to  whistle  a  tune,  and 
would  not  get  inteiested  about  die  squirrels. 
He  was  not  an  imi^native  boy ;  he  did  not 
care  to  try  and  picture  those  delights  that 
were  beyond  his  knowledge  and  his  readi. 
He  began  to  whistle,  and  then,  w^en  he  had 
done  whistli^-^ 

"  I  wish  rd  a  pocketfal  of  oranges,"  he 
said.  "  Wouklnt  I  go  into  ten  I  hadl" 
And  the  attractions  of  theie  oranges  whose 
charms  were  familiar  to  him  quite  outweighed 
poor  Janet's  sqaneb  in  her  tree^ps. 

On  one  of  these  hot  Augost  days  Janet's 
birthday  caaae.  9ie  had  aad  a  week  or  two 
before  to  Jack,  who  had  bees  having  a  fairtb' 
day  of  his  own,  **  Yob  are  jnt  fire  yavs  older 
than  me.  Yoa  Ms  thnteea  to-day,  aad  I 
shall  be  ei^  on  die  X4tb  of  Anguat;"  bat 
neither  Jadk  ikh-  anybody  else  remetaboKd 
that  when  the  day  came.  So  it  passed  wida- 
out  notice  from  any  one. 

There  were  no  lessons  far  Janet  during 
these  months ;  nobody  bad  time  to  teach  her 
anything,  or  cared  about  teaching  her.  Her 
uncle,  indeed,  soon  after  she  went  to  live 
with  him,  had  said  something  about  sending 
her  to  sdiooL 

"  I  suppose  we  shall  have  to  do  it,"  he 
had  said  to  his  wife,  "  though  it's  very  hard 
upon  us." 

But  Mrs.  Mason  bad  UBwered  quickly — 
"I  don't  see  why  we  need  bother  our 
heads  about  it.   She  can  read  and  write,  and 
I  don't  know  what  she  wants  with  any  more 
learning  than  that." 

"  Well,  she  may  wait  a  little  bit,  perhaps, 
at  any  rate,"  replied  Mr.  Mason ;  and  then 
nothing  more  was  said,  and  of  course  Janet 
did  not  go  to  sdiooL  She  was  useful  in  the 
house,  and  it  was  a  great  deal  better,  Mrs. 


Mason  thought,  to  be  making  beds  and  dust- 
iog  rooms  than  to  be  taking  money  that  you 
had  no  right  to  out  of  other  people's  pockets 
that  yon  might  learn  histor)^  and  geography, 
and  half-a-dozen  other  tilings  ^t  would 
never  help  yon  to  earn  yoar  bread.  Mrs. 
Mason  had  not  learned  much  history  herseU 
in  her  youth,  and  had  zttvtr  fdt  the  want  of 
it,  and  she  naturally  ai^ed  that  what  had 
been  no  loss  to  her  would  be  no  loss  to 
Janet.  L«t  boys  go  to  school,  for  a  good 
education  helps  to  start  tA^TN  in  the  world ; 
but  what  need  a  girl  want  to  know  except  to 
read  and  write,  and  add  up  a  line  of  figures  ? 

Janet  could  read  fairly  well,  and  often  still 
in  spare  moments  she  would  try  to  solace 
herself  with  poring  over  the  torn  pages  of  her 
old  familiar  story-books.  How  well  she 
knew  each  little  tale  1  How  many  a  recol- 
lection th^  brought  back  to  her  I  There 
were  some  rou^  little  woodcuts  to  them  that 
she  and  her  fether  had  coloured ;  on  the  fly- 
leaf of  one  ragged  volume  there  was  a  picture 
that  they  had  nude  together.  How  well  she 
recollected  the  day  wliui  they  bad  done  'it, — a 
cold  white  winter  df^,  with  the  snow  upon 
the  ground.  3ie  had  sat  beside  him  at  his 
table,  and  be  had  dxaam  it  with  his  arm 
about  her.  It  was  a  picture  of  the  little 
church  she  knew  so  weU,  w^  the  snow  upon 
its  roo^  md  oo  the  giaves  ia  iLe  churchyard. 
Fterhapa  as  he  drew  it  he  had  teovn  that  be- 
fiire  aaotker  year  had  g(ne  iJm  saow  would 
be  lyiqg  npoc  jku  pave  as  it  lay  on  those 
oAers  tfiere;  bat  Janet  at  leait  had  not 
kaawB  liiat  The  son  wm  diaing  out  ol 
doors  on  Ihit  iriute  groond.  Oh,  how 
pvecty  it  is !  I  wiA  Ae  saow  would  come 
ever  ao  much  oftener  than  it  does.  Papa, 
don't  yoB  lake  it  ?"  tlie  diild  had  said. 

Had  they  all  passed  amxf  for  ever — those 
dear,  cahn,  happy  6afi?  Janet  would  sif 
sometimes  dreaming  over  her  tcxn  books,  til 
in  the  midst  ot  her  dreaming  her  aunt's  shaii 
voice  would  cone,  and  aake  her  start  u| 
with  a  godlty  feeling.  One  dacy  when  she  wai 
reading  to  herself,  Jack,  in  the  innocent  play 
fulness  of  his  nature,  came  up  on  tiptoe  be 
hind  her,  armed  with  the  tongs,  and,  makii^ 
a  rapid  plunge  with  that  powerful  weapcm 
seized  on  the  vohime  as  it  lay  on  Janef  s  lap 
and  securing  it  firmly  between  the  two  prongi 
lifted  it  up  in  the  air  high  above  her  head. 

"Oh  1"  cried  Janet  piteonsly,  and  spra«| 
to  her  feet.    "  Jack,  don't !    Please  don't !" 

But  at  this  appeal  Jack  only  retreated,  an^ 
danced  a  dance  of  triumph  upon  the  hearth. 

"  Make  a  bonfire  of  it,"  said  Bill,  who  wa 
present  too.  ^  . 
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"Oh,  no!  Oh,  you  won't!  Oh,  Jack!" 
cried  Janet,  bursting  into  tears. 

"  See  if  I  won't  then  I  Hold  her  back.  Bill ; 
pinion  her ;  that's  right.  Now  then,  one — 
two — three  ! "  And  as  Jack  said  "  three  ! " 
down  he  dropped  the  poor  little  volume 
amongst  the  red  coals. 

She  was  such  a  quiet  little  thing  at  most 
times ;  perhaps  neither  of  the  boys  was  quite 


prepared  for  the  scream  of  agony  she  gave  as 
she  saw  the  book  she  loved  drop  down  into 
the  flames.  Bill  was  standing  behind  her, 
pinioning  her,  as  he  had  been  ordered  to  do, 
and  Bill  was  so  startled  by  her  cry  that  he 
let  her  escape  from  his  hold  from  pure  amaze- 
ment ;  and  in  another  instant  Jack  too  was 
utterly  confounded,  for  before  he  could  believe 
his  senses  a  great  blow  struck  his  big  ears 
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that  very  nearly  upset  his  balance,  and  then 
the  next  moment  Janet  had  caught  her 
charred  and  half-burnt  book  out  of  the 
flames,  with  a  bitter  pitiful  sob  that  might 
have  gone  to  the  boys'  hearts  if  they  had  had 
hearts  to  be  touched  by  anything.  She 
clasped  her  blackened  book  in  her  arms,  and 
wrapped  her  pinafore  round  it  to  extinguish 
the  burning,  and  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would 


break.  The  boys  looked  at  one  another,  and 
then  turned  away  with  rather  sheepish  feces. 

"  I'm  sure  it's  hardly  a  bit  worse  than  it 
was  before,"  Jack  said  contemptuously  after  a  | 
moment   or  two,  looking  back  over  his 
shoulder.  "  It's  been  all  in  pieces  for  ever  so 
long.  You  needn't  make  such  a  fiiss  over  it" 

But  Janet  returned  no  answer.  She  sat 
down  presently  at  the  window,  and  leant  her 
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head  on  the  sill,  and  laid  the  book  against 
her  cheek,  as  if  it  had  been  some  poor 
wounded  thing.  If  they  had  tried  to  kill  a 
living  creature  that  she  loved,  would  she  not 
have  lelt  just  as  she  felt  then  ?  Jack  went  to 
his  lessons,  and  sat  over  them  whistling  with 
rather  a  perplexed  mind.  His  ear  was 
tingling  yet  with  the  blow  that  Janet  had 

S'ven  him,  but  to  do  him  justi<%  he  did  not 
5ar  her  any  malice  for  her  blow.  Perhaps 
the  vigoor  with  ii4uch  she  had  bestowed  it  on 
him  bad.  on  the  contrary,  inspired  him  with  a 
touch  of  respect  (or  her.  For,  you  see,  these 
rough  boys  had  got  into  the  habit  of  thinking 
her  such  a  poor-spirited  thing  that  she  would 
bear  anything  from  them,  and  they  trampled 
upon  her  to  a  large  extent,  just  because  they 
believed  that  she  was  too  timid  and  cowardly 
to  stand  up  for  herself.  But  now,  at  last,  she 
Aad  stood  up  for  herself,  and  Jack,  as  he 
buckled  himself  to  his  arithmetic,  felt  some- 
thing almost  like  regret  that  he  had  tried  to 
teaze  her  so.  He  nad  not  wanted  to  hurt 
her ;  he  had  only  wanted  a  bit  of  fun.  How 
could  he  have  supposed  that  she  would  care 
50  much  about  a  stupid  old  book  ? 

In  the  course  of  ^at  evening,  some  hours 
after  the  burning  had  taken  place,  he  pre- 
sented her  with  a  piece  of  lollypop  as  a 
peace-offering.  She  had  long  left  off  crying 
by  that  time ;  she  had  carried  her  book  up- 
stairs and  hidden  it  amongst  her  clothes,  and 
she  was  sitting  in  the  kitchen  hemming 
dusters  far  her  aunt 

Jack  sauntered  to  her  side,  and  took  a  very 
moist  packet  from  his  trousers'  pocket. 

"  You  may  have  a  bit  of  that,  if  you  like," 
he  said,  untwisting  the  paper,  and  displaying 
a  brown  glutinous  stick,  in  that  uncomfort- 
able state  of  dissolution  which  some  sorts  of 
sweetstuff  always  fall  into  in  summer. 

"  Oh !  thank  you,"  answered  Janet  hesitat- 
ingly, looking  at  the  offered  gift  with  mingled 
feelings. 

"  I?s  too  sticky  to  break.  You'd  better 
bite  a  bit  off,"  said  Jack. 

So  then  Janet  advanced  her  mouth,  and 
Jack  with  great  solemnity  held  the  stick  out 
to  her,  and  she  bit.  But  her  teeth  stuck  in 
the  substance,  and  it  being  very  limp  indeed, 
and  the  reverse  of  brittle.  Jack  had  to  work 
it  up  and  down  before  they  could  get  the  bit 
she  desired  to  eat  parted  from  the  rest, 

"  It  gets  soft  in  this  weather,"  said  Jack 
apologetically,  "  but  it's  coming  now.  There ; 
that's  it.  You'll  have  to  lick  your  lips, 
though."  For  in  wrestling  over  the  business 
of  separation,  no  small  amount  of  treacly 
matter  had  got  daubed  over  Janet's  mouth. 


"  Oh  yes,"  said  Janet,  trying  to  extricate 
her  teeth. 

"  It's  good,  ain't  it  ?  "  inquired  Jack. 
"Yes,  very  good." 

"They  always  have  good  loUypops  at 
Chubbins's.  I'll  show  you  the  shop  some 
day,  and  then  when  you  get  a  penny  you  can 
buy  some." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Janet,  not  at  all  seeing 
her  way  to  av^  herself  of  this  opportunity, 
but  grateful,  nevertheless,  for  the  information. 

And  then  Jack  nodded,  and,  returning  the 
moist  parcel  to  his  pocket,  went  back  again 
to  his  lessons,  and,  to  tell  the  truth  and  give 
him  his  due,  felt  rather  more  comfortable 
than  he  had  done  before.  For,  if  he  had 
been  a  little  unkind  to  Janet,  had  he  not 
done  his  best  now  to  make  it  up  handsomely 
to  her?  "She  didn't  take  much,"  thoi^t 
Jack  to  himself,  with  some  natural  congratu- 
lation, and  then  for  a  moment  the  question 
presented  itself  to  him  whether  a  high  sense 
of  courtesy  might  not  demand  that  he  should 
offer  a  second  bite  to  her ;  but  after  a  httle  con- 
sideration he  rejected  this  su^estion  as  alto- 
gether absurd  and  quixotic.  "She'd  have  taken 
more  if  she'd  wanted  it,"  he  said  to  himself; 
and  this  was  so  reasonable  a  view  of  the 
matter  that  he  dismissed  it  from  his  thoughts, 
and  ate  the  rest  of  his  lollypop  as  those  do 
who  have  an  easy  mind. 

Perhaps  of  the  three  boys  Janet  liked  her 
cousin  Jack  the  best  She  was  the  least 
afraid  of  Jack.  Rough  as  he' was,  and  selfish 
as  he  was,  yet  sometimes  he  took  her  part 
when  the  others  were  vexing  her,  and  once 
or  twice  he  even  gave  a  blow  or  took  a  blow 
for  her.  One  night  he  threw  an  ink-bottle  at 
Bill's  head  when  Bill  was  teasing  her  in  the 
peculiarly  irritating  way  in  which  Bill  loved 
to  tease.  The  child  was  laboriously  darning 
stockings,  and  Bill,  with  a  pair  of  scissors  in 
his  hand,  was  standing  behind  her  back, 
snipping  her  cotton  in  two,  over  and  over 
again,  whenever  she  had  got  a  needleful  of  it 
drawn  through  the  hole  that  she  was  mending. 
She  had  moved  from  one  seat  to  another  to 
try  and  escape  from  him,  but  he  had  followed 
her  wherever  she  went :  she  had  tried  to  slip 
from  Uie  room,  but  he  had  leapt  forward  and 
stood  against  the  door,  dipping  the  air  with 
his  scissors,  and  making  grimaces  in  her 
face ;  and  at  last,  when  for  about  the  twentieth 
time  he  had  triumphantly  cut  her  thread,  she 
had  burst  into  tears  of  helpless  vexation. 
She  had  all  these  stockings  to  mend  before 
she  went  to  bed,  and  how  could  she  do  them  ? 
how  could  she  get  through  her  ^rk  uiUess 
somebody  would  speak  to  Bill  ?  ^  '  ( 
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"  Oh,  baby  1 "  diouted  Bill,  as  soon  as  he  saw 
her  tears,  and  he  immediately  begaa  himself 
to  sob,  and  to  staff  his  knuckles  into  his  eyes. 

"  I  say.  Bill,  you  let  her  akmc^"  cried  Jack 
at  this  stage  of  the  business. 

Jack,  natuiaily  aawilting  to  interfere  with 
his  brother's  sports,  had  hitherto  taken  no 
notice  of  Janet's  distress ;  but  he  lifted  up  his 
head  now,  and  uttered  this  admonition  in 
rather  a  beUigerent  voice. 

"  Let  her  akne  yoonsd^"  leplied  BiU  defi- 
antly. 

"I  aia't  tondiiiig  ha"  sud  Jack,  with 
indignatioiL 

"  I  dont  ioterfere  with  jmu"  said  BiU. 
And  then  snip  went  the  scissors  again,  and 
ID  two  again  went  Janef  s  thread. 

"Oh,  it's  too  bad]  Oh,  how  can  you?" 
cried  poor  helpless  Janet,  and  burst  into 
fresh  tsars  as  Bill  bn^  into  a  great  lan^ 

"  Now,  stjop  that  1"  shouted  Jack,  sav^dy. 
*'  You've  been  going  on  long  enough." 

"  I'll  go  on  as  long  as  I  like,"  retorted  BiU, 
and  put  out  his  tongue  in  the  direcdon  of  his 
bcotbsr,-~net,  I  am  afiaid,  in  sign  a(  re- 
spect. 

"Yon  will,  will  you?"  said  Jack;  and 
then-^thcse  was  a  nnaU  sUme  in1c4x>ttlie 
landing  on  the  tal^e,  and  Jack,  seized  it  and 
hurled  it  at  BiU's  head.  BiU  ducked,  but 
the  missile  struck  him  on  the  crown  of  his 
head,  the  ink  poured  over  his  face,  and  Bill 
howled. 

"  Oh  Jack  I "  cried  frightened  Janet,  and 
jumped  up,  and  let  ail  the  stockings  £ill  upon 
the  ground. 

"  I  don't  care,"  said  Jack  with  affected  in- 
difiTefCoce,  and  propped  his  elbows  oa  &e 
table,  aad  appeared  to  be  deep  in  lus  lessons; 
but,  in  spits  of  his  look  of  abstraction,  I 
suspect  his  heafft  be^n  to  beat  rather  fiut 
as  he  heaid  his  mcN^ier's  voice  upon  the 
stairs. 

**  What  miscbief  in  the  world  are  you  up 
to  now  ?  Which  of  you  has  been  spilling  tl^ 
ink?  Jack,  is  it  you?"  cried  Mrs,  Mason, 
and,  as  she  asked  her  question,  without  wait- 
ing fat  a  replff  to  it,  she  smote  Jack  on  the 
side  of  lus  hiead ;  for  Mrs,  Mason  was  fond  of 
r^id  punishments,  and  a  little  wholesome 
boxing  of  the  ears,  even  before  a  fault  was 
proved,  never  to  her  thinking  did  aay  harm, 
but  often  very  much  the  reverse. 

"Yes—he  threw  the  ink-bottle  at  me," 
howled  Bill,  holding  up  his  ink^fained  fiice; 

"JadLl"  cried  Mrs.  Mason  in  a  terrible 
voice,  and  the  next  instant  a  series  of  bkyws 
began  to  &U  thick  as  hail  on  Jack's  devoted 
head. 


"  X*U  teach  you  to  throw  ink-bottles  1  111 
mkrbottle  you  I ''  cried  Mrs.  Mason,  czimsoa 
in  the  face. 

"  I've  got  all  the  ink  in  my  eyes  I"  whined 
Bill. 

"  Then  go  to  the  pump  and  get  it  oat 
again,"  answered  his  mother  sharply.  "  What 
were  you  doing  to  make  him  throw  the  ink- 
bottle  at  you?  If  your  brother  was  in  the 
wrong,  do  you  think  that  makes  you  right?** 
And,  loving  to  be  impartial  in.  the  justice 
that  die  dBtnhuted,  Mrs.  Mason  advanced 
to  her  youngest  son,  fud  cuffed  him  on  both 
sides  of  his  head. 

Jack  had  received  his  punishment  in 
silence,  but  BiU  when  he  was  boxed  roared, 
and  went  roaring  firom  the  room ;  and  then 
Mrs.  Mason,  with  her  spirit  up  and  her  hand 
well  in,  turned  round  to  Janet. 

"  And  what  are  jmt  doing  ?  You're  at  the 
bottom  of  it  all,  I've  no  doubt,"  she  said. 
' '  Where  are  the  stockings  that  you've  mended  ? 
What— you  havui't  mended  any?  You've 
just  been  idling  and  quarrelling?  Take  that, 
then,  for  your  idling."  And  i£  Mrs.  Mason 
boxed  Janet's  ears  less  sharply  than  she  had 
boxed  Jack's  and  Bill's,  at  any  rale  the  child 
got  a  blow  that  made  her  cheeks  ti^e  fior 
half  an  hov  afterwards. 

You  see  Mrs.  Mason^s  system  of  educatt<Mi 
was  a  very  simfde  one.  She  was  a  woman 
with  much  work  and  many  cases  upon  her 
shoulders ;  was  it  not  natural  that  she  should 
.not  be  fond  of  wasting  time  when  hex  children 
took  to  quarreUing  in  trying  to  find  out  which 
amongst  tb^  was  most  in  the  wrong  ?  Was 
it  not  so  much  easier  to  punish  them  alike 
aU  round  ?  "  Why,  if  I  was  to  try  to  get  to 
the  bottwn  of  it  every  time  they  took  to 
fig^tug  with  one  anotiwr,  I'd  be  worn  to  a 
thread-pE^er,"  she  would  c^ten  say ;  and  I 
am  a&ud  these  is  lUtle  doubt  that  she  wosld, 
for  three  boys  who  did  more  in  the  way  of 
quarrelling  with  one  another  than  Dick  and 
Jack  and  Bill  you  scarcely  could  have  found 
in  a  long  summer's  day.  No  two  of  them 
were  ever  together  for  ten  minutes  but  they 
began  to  spar,  oj;  to  tease  one  azkother,  tx  to 
fight 

"  I  should  think  you  must  get  tired  of  it," 
Janet  said  one  day  hesitatingly  to  Jack, 
having  considered  the  matter  a  great  deal  in 
her  grave  little  mind,  without  having  reached 
any  satisAictory  conclusion  concerning  the 
advantages  of  iL 

"  Get  tired  of  it  ?"  repeated  Jack,  opening 
his  eyes,  and  not  in  the  least  knowing  what 
she  meant. 

"Yes—don't  you?"         ^  iVmci] 
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"  I  don't  know  whit  in  the  world  you're 
talking  0^"  said  Jack. 

"I  mean,  you — ^you're  always  fighting 
together." 

"Well?"  laquiRid  Jack,  not  seeing  how 
any  rational  person  could  object  to  such  a 
natural  occupation. 

"  But  it  seems  so  odd." 

"  Odd  to  fight  ?  I  think  it  would  seem 
much  odder  not  to  fight  You  can't  know, 
of  course,"  said  Jack,  in  a  tone  of  supreme 
contempt  :  "  you're  only  a  girl ;  but  they'd 
be  rum  boys,  I  think,  who  didn't  do  it." 

"  But  you  do  it  so  rauch/'  Janet  ventured 
to  suggest 

*'  We  don't  do  it  a  bit  more  thafc  we  need," 
said  Jack.  "You  should  see  the  boys  at 
school.  Then  you  might  taik !  But  you're 
such  a  baby.  If  anybody  looks  at  you  you're 
ready  to  cry  out  I  wcwldn't  be  a  girl  for 
something  I"  cried  Jack  with  uactioa,  and 
with  a  beautiful  frankness,  and  he  gave  Janet 
such  a  look  of  scorn  that  she  felt  quite 
abashed  and  hung  her  head 

After  that  day  when  Jack  threw  dte  ink- 
I  bottle  at  Bill's  head,  Janet  sometimes  in  her 
I  troubles,  when  the  otiiers  were  rough  to  her, 
or  were  tea»ng  her,  would  turn  do  jBxk ;  she 
:  would  feel  a  certain  faint  sense  of  protection 
'  in  being  near  him.  She  was  very  afiec^cmate, 
!  and  she  bad  so  little  here  to  care  for  that 
I  there  wens  moments  when  she  almost  felt  as 
I  if  she  liked  him.   She  said  to  him  one  day— 
I     "  I  wish  you  had  come  to  see  us  once, 
Jack,  while  papa  was  alive.    I  think  it  would 
have  been  so  nice.    I  do  think  you  would 
have  liked  it" 

She  was  sitting  when  she  made  this  speech 
looking  at  Jack  as  he  cut  out  a  boat  from  a 
bit  of  wood. 

"  H'm— I  doni  know,  Peifeips  I  should," 
replied  Jack  condescendin^y. 

"  It  was  so  pretty.  And  yon  would  have 
liked  papa." 

^  Oh,  weU,  rm  not  so  sure  of  that  Pa^ 
sons  an  queer  coves.  Xhey^e  not  mndh  in 
my  liite,"  said  Jack  canlioudy. 

Oh,  but  he  was  so  kind.   Nobody  oould 
have  helped  liking  him." 

"  It's  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side,"  said 
Jack,  with  a  knowing  wink;  I  daresay  he 
was  all  right,  but  it's  a  chance  if  we'd 
hare  putted  togethn.  Besides,  there  would 
have  been  such  a  lot  of  churc^ditig,  yon 
know." 

"You  needn't  have  gone  to  church  more 
than  once  if  you  hadn't  hked  it,"  said  Janet 
meekly.  "  But  of  course  it's  no  use  talking 
<tf  it  all  now.   Only  nobody  knows  how  nice 


it  was."  And  then  the  poor  little  voice 
shook,  and  the  tears  rose  up  to  t&e  ditld's 
eyes. 

*'  Well,  I  daresay  it  did  seem  queer  at  first 
when  it  was  all  up,  aiid  you  had  to  come 
here.  I  don't  know  tiiat  I  should  have  liked 
it  myself"  sakt  Jack;  *'thafs  to  say,  ttot  for 
a  bit.  But  I  shouldn't  think  you'd  hke  to  go 
back  to  the  country  now." 

"What!  not  like  to  go  back?"  cried 
Janet,  with  her  fiice  flushing,  and  her  grey 
eyes  opening  wide. 

"  No ;  you'd  find  it  ever  so  sftapid" 

"  Oh,  Jack  I " 

"Why,  what  woiid.you  do  if  you  were 
i^ere  tlus  minute?" 

"What  shouM  I  do?"  Sht  paused  to 
think  for  a  moment  or  two.  It  was  the 
afternoon  of  a  Septeiid>er  day — a  warm  day 
with  a  deep  blue  sky.  "  Perhaps  I  might  be 
in  a  wood  gathering  nuts,  or  I  might  have 
gone  to  see  them  milk  the  cows  at  the 
Rectoiy,  or  perhaps  M13.  Jessop  imght  have 
lent  me  her  little  pony,  as  she  sometimes 
did,  and  I  should  be  havti^  a  ride— oh. 
Jack,  such  a  lovely  ride  across  the  fields.  I 
know  exactly  where  I  wonld  go.  I  would  go 
past  the  chmch  and  over  the  meadows,  and 
on  and  on  tdl  Z  came  to  the  great  pine  wood. 
And  then  I  would  let  my  pony  loose  tar  a 
little  (he  was  so  quiet  he  tiova  used  to  run 
away),  and  perhaps  I  would  go  blacUieiTy 
gathoing  over  die  common.  Perhaps  I 
should  have  taken  a  basket  with  me,  and  I 
would  bring  it  back  all  full  of  blackberries." 

"Well,  I  shouldn't  wonder  that  it  miglit 
be  rather  jolly,"  said  Jack,  thoughtfully,  with 
a  mind  open  to  conviction.  "  I'd  like  the 
riding,  and  the  blackberry  getting,  and  all 
that  I'd  like  to  go  bird-nesting  too ;  that's 
fan." 

•  "Y — es,  I  suppose  it  is,"  said  Janet, 
faintly. 

"  1  w«nt  bird-nesting  ont  at  liendon  one 
day  last  year,"  said  Jack ;  and  then  he  pro- 
ceeded with  much  unctibti  to  give  Janet  a 
mmute  and  lively  accotmt  <xf  Ais  expedition ; 
and  poor  little  Janet  listened,  and  had  turi 
the  courage  tx>  spedt  out  the  thoughts  abottt 
it  that  were  in  her  mind.  For,  of  course,  to 
her^loving,  as  she  did,  every  little  feathered 
creature  tl»t  sang — this  amusement  ef  Jack's 
seemed  a  sorrowful  and  cruel  thing. 

I  never  took  any  birds  out  of  their  nests ; 
I— I  never  cared  to  do  it,"  ^e  just  said 
timidly  once.  "I  like  so  much  better  to 
have  them  in  the  trees." 

"Oh,  bother  die  trees,"  exckuiMd  Jac^i 
contemptuously.  "IWii^ii^  ti^&J»^titB^Le 
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would  be  to  snare  them.  I  shouldn't  mind 
being  a  bird-catcher  for  a  bit  I  could  make 
such  a  lot  of  money  that  way.  Think  of 
coming  in  with  a  whole  sackful  of  birds  1 " 

"  But  surely  nobody  puts  birds  in  a  sack  ?  " 
cried  Janet  in  a  tone  of  horror. 

"Dent  they  though  I  What  else  could 
you  do  mth  them  when  you  catch  such  a  lot  ? 
They  stuff  them  in,  one  after  another." 

"  Oh,  Jack  ! » 

"It's  a  fact.  You  ask  anybody.  Why, 
that" s  the  fun  of  the  thing." 

"  But  they  must  get  suflFocated  ?" 

"  So  they  do — some  of  them.  You've  got 
to'take  your  chance  of  that  There's  sure  to 
be  more  alive  than  dead.  What  you  do  is  to 
catch  a  bag  full  of  them,  and  then  the  man 
at  the  shop  gives  you  so  much  for  the  lot, 
and  you  tumble  them  all  out  into  a  o^." 

"  Oh,  poor  little  thin^  I " 

"Wdl,  I  must  say  i^s  pretty  hard  lines 
for  Mas,  but  that's  their  look-out  There's 
an  awful  scrimmage  sometimes  when  they 
get  into  the  cage.  You  can  fancy  it — can't 
you?  Just  think — two  or  three  score  of 
birds  put  into  a  cage  not  that  size.  And 

then — when  they  get  their  food  1  Why, 

they  fight  so,  and  they're  jamiped  so  close 
that  sometimes — sometimes  after  a  night  of 
it — there's  nine-tenths  of  them  dead.  But 
that's  bad  mani^ement,"  said  Jack,  severely, 
"/say,  if  ifs  worth  your  while  to  buy  birds, 
it's  wordi  your  while  to  keep  them  alive." 


"  But  Jack,"  said  Jaftet,  with  the  saddest 
face,  "  I  think  you're  trying  to  deceive  me. 
Do  you  really  mean  that  people  are  so  dread- 
fully cruel  to  the  poor  little  birds  ? " 

"Oh— cruel?— thafs  all  stuff.  They  can't 
help  it — at  leasts  not  most  ot  it  I  tlunk, 
for  their  own  sake,"  said  Jack,  with  an  air  oT 
wisdom,  "  that  they  ought  to  give  tbem  a 
little  more  room." 

"  But  it  seems  so  dreadful" 

"  It  ain't  a  bit  more  dreadful  than  other 
things.  It  all  depends  on  what  yoa're 
used  to." 

"  But  the  birds  never  can  be  used  to  being 
packed  in  bags." 

"  Oh,  I  aint  thinking  of  the  birds.  I 
mean  it  don't  seem  dreaidful  to  the  people 
who  do  it  It's  right  enough  for  them  to  do 
it,  if  it^s  got  to  be  done,"  said  Jack,  with  an 
off-hand  [^ilosq>hy  that  was,  I  am  afraid, 
too  much  for  Janet's  understanding. 

And,  in  truth,  I  fear  in  this  new  life  of 
hers  there  were  many  things  too  much  for 
Janet's  understanding.  There  was  so  much 
that  seemed  strange  to  her — so  much  thai 
jarred  with  the  teachingof  her  earlyyears.  Sbe 
did  not  indeed  argue  about  it  She  came  by 
degrees  to  accept  it  all  patiently,  as  children 
so  often  do ;  but,  unconsciously  to  herself,  as 
she  grew  used  to  it,  every  spark  of  brightness, 
every  touch  of  warmth,  died  out  of  her  little 
life.  She  had  not  mubh  spirit,  you  see,  this 
poor,  little,  lonely  Janet 
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WHEN  Nehemiah  lived,  the  captivity,  or 
rather  exile,  of  the  Israelites  bad  lasted 
through  five  generations,  and  his  countrymen 
had  become  commingled  with  the  native 
races  in  every  province  of  the  Persian  king- 
dom. They  were  prosperous,  as  indeed  they 
have  always  been  when  unvisited  by  pose- 
cution,  aiul  many  of  them  had  obtained 
wealth  and  high  consideration.  For  this 
reason  the  number  of  those  whom  Zerubbabel 
and  Ezra  conid  induce  to  go  up  with  them 
for  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem  was  compara- 
tively small  "  Why,"  they  asked,  "  should 
they  leave  all  their  advantages  in  a  country 
which  had  now  become  their  home,  and  gc 
upon  a  long  and  toilsome  journey  to  occupy 
the  comparatively  bare  estates  of  their  own, 
even  though  it  was  a  consecrated  land?" 
This  question  represented  the  general  state 


of  feeling  among  the  Hebrew  exiles,  and 
Nehemiah  was  under  special  temptations  to 
sympathize  with  them  in  the  worldliness  which 
it  betokened.  For  he  was  living  in  Susa,  as 
the  Rabsaris,  or  chief  cupbearer  of  the  Per- 
sian court.  The  splendour  which  there  sur- 
rounded him  is  vividly  pictured  in  the  Book 
of  Esther,  where  we  read  of  the  "purple 
hangii^,  and  pillars  of  marble,  and  couches 
of  silver  and  gold,"  in  the  very  palace  where 
his  duties  as  royal  cupbearer  required  hun  » 
dwell. .  If  it  was  indeed  true,  as  most  of  the 
men  around  him  thought,  that  the  great 
object  of  life  is  to  be  rich  and  honoured,  and 
to  have  large  means  of  self-indulgence  at  okO|  ^ 
mand— then,  plainly,  Nehemiah  was  one  of  the 
most  fortunate  of  men,  and  his  wisdom, 
under  such  favourable  circumstances,  was  to 
take  his  ease,  and  give  llifgsfflf^u?,^^j;t  Ogl 
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illusions  by  vhich  he  was  so  pleasantly  sur- 
rounded. But  he  could  not  do  this.  He  had 
pierced  through  those  illusions,  those  painted, 
sparkling  shows,  to  the  real  order  and  mean- 
ing of  the  life  which  lay  beneath.  That 
order  and  meaning  were  interpreted  to  him 
in  the  history  and  institutions  of  his  people, 
and  in  the  illustrious  career  to  which  they 
had  been  summoned.  Far  away,  therefore, 
from  the  busy  and  brilliant  scenes  of  Susa, 
from  its  pomp  and  its  festivities,  his  thoughts 
went  to  his  poor  and  stru^ling  countrymen 
who  were  painfully  toiling  upon  Mount  Zion, 
to  restore  the  Holy  Ci^  from  its  ruins.  Con- 
tinually the  questions  [n-essed  upon  him, 
"VfhaX  can  X  do  to  help  them  in  their  noble 
undertaking?  What  aid  can  I  give  my 
people  in  their  great  distress  ?  In  what  man- 
ner can  Z  best  devote  myself  and  my  resources 
for  the  restoration  of  our  fiuheriand  to  its 
place  among  the  nations?" 

It  was  while  his  thoughts  were  thus  occu- 
pied— his  after-conduct  is  sufficient  authority 
for  thus  describing  him — that  Hanani,  one  of 
his  brethren,  came  from  Palestine  witii  "  cer- 
tiun  men  of  Judah."  For  some  reason  they 
had  returned  from  the  enterprise  which  Ezra 
was  renewing  at  this  time,  and  carrying  for- 
ward with  great  difficulty.  Nehemiah,  hear- 
ing of  theu:  arrival,  asked  them  '^Sonceniing 
the  Jews  that  had  escaped,  which  were  leftof 
the  captivity,  and  concerning  Jerusalem." 
They  told  him  that  "the  remnant  which 
were  left  there  in  the  province  were  in  great 
affliction  and  reproach,  that  the  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem was  broken  down,  and  that  the  gates 
thereof  were  burned."  "  When  I  heard  these 
words,"  he  says,  "  I  sat  down  and  wept.  I 
mourned,  and  fasted,  and  prayed  befwe  the 
God  of  heaven."  His  prayer  is  recorded  at 
the  close  of  the  first  chapter  of  his  book; 
and  we  may  infer  from  it  that  he  had  decided 
on  applying  to  tiie  kin^  for  permissicm  to 
leave  his  duties  for  awhile,  that  he  mij^t  go 
and  help  the  devoted  men  at  Jerusalem  who 
were  labouring  in  the  midst  of  such  dis- 
couragement. The  rules  of  a  Persian  court 
probably  obliged  him  to  postpone  his  request 
till  some  fitting  opportunity  was  given  ;  but 
this  arose  when,  as  he  says,  "  I  took  up  wine, 
and  gave  it  to  the  king.  Now  I  lud  not 
been  beforetime  sad  in  his  presence.  Where- 
fore the  king  said,  Why  is  thy  countenance 
sad,  seeing  t^ni  art  not  sick?  This  is  nothing 
else  than  sorrow  of  heart  Then  I  was 
very  sore  afraid,  imd  said  unto  the  king.  Why 
should  not  my  countenance  be  sad,  when  the 
city,  the  place  of  my  fothos*  sepulchres,  Ueth 
waste,  and  the  gates  thereof  are  consumed 


with  fire?  Then  the  king  said,  For  what 
dost  thoa  make  request?  So  I  prayed  to 
the  God  of  heaven."  Instantly,  in  his  strong 
beUef  that  "  a  good  man's  prayers  are  among 
the  reasons  by  which,  in  His  administration 
of  the  universe,  the  Omnipotent  is  moved  " — 
Nehemiah  sent  up  an  ejaculatory  petition 
that  a  divine  influence  might  be  so  exerted 
on  his  royal  master's  mind  that  the  request 
which  he  was  about  to  make,  might  be  com- 
plied with.  And  the  &ct  that  "  God  is  a 
very  present  help  in  every  needfiil  time  of 
trouble  " — ^that  the  "  merdful  ears  of  the 
Lord  are  ever  open  to  the  petitions  of  his 
servants,"  is  woiuleriully  illustrated  by  the 
remainder  of  this  part  of  his  narrative.  "  It 
pleased  the  king,"  he  said,  "to  send  me. 
And  I  set  him  a  time"  (for  his  return). 
"  Moreover  I  said.  If  it  please  the  king,  let 
letters  be  given  me  to  the  governors  beyond 
theriver"  (Euphrates),  "thiU  they  may  convey 
me  over  till  I  come  into  Judah ;  and  a  letter 
unto  Asaph,  the  keeper  of  the  king's  forest, 
that  he  may  give  me  timber  to  make  beams 
Tor  the  gates  of  the  place  which  app^t^n  to 
the  house,  and  for  the  wall  of  the  dty,  and 
for  the  house  that  I  shall  enter  inta  And 
the  king  granted  me,  according  to  the  good 
hand  of  my  God  upon  me." 

In  this  trust  he  ftnthwith  started  on  his 
long  journey  to  the  Holy  City.  His  way  led 
across  the  great  desert  which  lies  between 
the  Euphrates  and  Palestme,  and  he  would 
naturally  remember  that  he  was  joumeying  in 
the  very  track  which  Abraham  had  taken 
when  he  was  called  to  go  out  to  the  land 
which  God  had  promised  him  for  an  inhe- 
ritance. Solemn  memories  were  awakened 
in  Nefaemiah's  mind  at  every  step  of  his 
advance  towards  Jerusalem.  That  was  the 
centre  of  the  interest  which  carried  him  for- 
ward so  e^^erly  upon  his  journey.  But  how 
OTcrwhehning  must  have  been  his  sadness 
and  disapp(Hntment  when  he  airived,  and  saw 
the  aspect  of  ruin  whidi  hung  about  the  city  I 
How  humiliated,  in  the  presence  of  the 
splendid  escort  that  accompanied  him,  was 
he  in  acknowledging  that  to  be  the  capital  of 
his  fatherland  1  The  temple  was  indeed 
partly  uplifted  from  its  overthrow ;  but  com- 
paratively few  dwellings  covered  the  adjacent 
hills.  Jerusalem  was  still  unwalled ;  and, 
in  the  valleys,  and  on  the  wide  western  plains, 
huge  and  unsightly  heaps  of  blackened  ruins 
still  remained  as  tokens  of  the  overthrow  and 
burning  of  the  city  when  Kebududnezzar 
had  wrought  his  work  o£  vengeance  on  it  two 
centuries  before.  How  gzieml  aod^amedi 
Nehentiah  must  hayeDl||EteGtoylWj«ia6l^ 
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the  sad  spectacle ;  and  not  only  on  account 
of  its  unsightliness,  but  because  of  tin  ignoble 
character  of  ^e  men-^his  coimtiyiQeD — who 
bad  been  so  feeble,  or  so  intent  on  tiiicir 
selfish  ease,  that  they  luul  pnnutted  the 
Holy  City  to  remain  so  long  in  such  sod 
hunuliatioa  1  During  tfuree  dajrs  he  ^ipeavs 
to  have  been  quhe  overeoiae,  and  im^pable 
of  exertion ;  but,  (m  tiie  night  of  the  third,  at  a 
late  hour  and  with  a  few  companioBs,  he  went 
unobserved,  that  he  might  quietly  measure 
the  real  extent  of  the  min  and  desolation, 
whose  first  sight  had  so  OYerwhelmed  him. 
From  the  western  gates  he  passed  round  the 
walls  on  the  Booth  side  into  the  Kedron 
Valley^  iriieie  tiie  broken  outline  of  Jermalem, 
clear  aiid  silvery  in  the  mcoidigh^  rose  Ugh 
above  him.  Then  he  went  upwaids  towuds 
the  n<nnh,  and  hope  was'amtkened  ■mbea  he 
beheld  the  htmt  of  the  cestored  tempk  as:he 
proceeded  on  bis  way.  There  ms  «  tnlten 
tbsjt,  in  some  of  his  countrymen,  at  loast^  the 
old  Hebrew  energy  and  xtscd  were  mt  utterly 
extinguished.  'He  tlien  tnnied  on  his  left- 
hand,  and  again  surveyed  the  city  en  the  side 
where  he  had  first  beheld  it.  "  But,"  he  tells 
us,  "  the  nileis  knew  not  whitber  I  went  or 
what  I  did ;  nettihar  bad  I  as  yet  told  it  to 
the  Jews,  nor  to  the  priests,  nor  to  the  nobles, 
nor  to  the  rest  that  dtd  the  work." 

Soon,  however,  he  opened  out  the  ^^lans 
whidi,  after  eam^y  (insulting  with  fnends 
wbom  he  could  d^end  upon,  he  had  deli- 
berskely  fomod,  end  wbioh  long  months  of 
toil,  of  BtieniiDas  ^tienoe  and  bixvt  endea- 
vour, wve  needfid  to  accomplish.  Regard- 
less of  the  mockedes  of  those  who  laughed 
his  enterprise  to  scorn,  he  declared  his  assur- 
ance and  nasolve.  "  The  God  of  heaven  He 
will  prosper  us.  Therefore  we,  his  servants, 
will  arise  and  build."  Then  he  put  into  execu- 
tion has  carefully  devised  and  well-constdered 
plans.  He  divided  into  separate  companies 
those  who  were  prepared  to  help  him,  who 
were  "  willing  to  put  their  necks  to  the  work 
of  the  hord,"  and  assigned  to  each  a  distinct 
portion  of  the  eiUKnious  tmdotaking.  For 
such,  indeed,  it  mts.  The  ciraiit  of  the  dty 
was  then  Uttle  short  of  three  miles;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  convey,  to  those  who  have  not 
seen  them,  an  eoEact  conceptiDn  of  the  hi^e- 
ness  of  the  stones,  some  of  which  are  holding 
their  position  in  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  at 
this  very  day,  out  of  which  theendosure  was 
to  be  fbrmfd,  but  which  wcr-e  then  lying,  in 
confused  and  ponderous  masses,  on  the  hilt- 
sides  and  in  the  ravines  around  die  city. 
Those  Daaastve  blocks  had  to  be  recovered 
out  of  the  chaotic  heaps  into  which  they 


were  piled,  and  then  hoisted  up — mxoj  cf 
them  more  than  two  hundred  feet — into  dinr 
destined  plaoe  on  iMs  vast  drcumfecence. 
The  gates  and  towers,  too,  were  to  be  rebuilt 
in  seemly  con«spondance  widi  die  preten- 
sions of  Ihe  Jewish  capital  and  with  the 
spleodoor  of  its  Temple.  It  was,  indeed,  an 
arduous  enterprise ;  bi^  as  Nehennah  knew 
full  well,  nothii^  is  impossible  where  prodejit 
foredi  ought  and  persevering  diligence  are 
used.  And  so  he  was  not  daunted  or  dis- 
couraged, but  bravely  canied  out  tibe  plans 
vdiidb  he  had  deHbetafiely  formed. 

The  3rd  diapter  of  his  Book  gives  tiu 
details  of  his  arrangements.  It  drfnes  tbe  ' 
sections  into  which  1^. circuit  was  divided; 
and,  with  each  one,  we  have  the  names  of 
the  men  by  whom  ils  repair  vas  nndeitakeo. 
This  page  of  Nehcnoah's  histoxj  nmarlcaUf 
illustisatfis  his  ayston  and  fovdfaongbt^  and  Ins 
prudent  employment  of  ie8ouFce&  Soon  ibef 
were  all  at  work,  with  that  determined  en«g7 
which  has  always  marked  the  Heteew  race-^ 
one  strong  mind  oontroUtng  (hem,  asd  aoi- 
mating  them  also  by  his  own  example,  Thcf 
who  came  up  towards  the  city,  from  the  noitfa 
w  east,  would  see  all  this  unresting  md 
unbasting  activily  before  them  in  one  viev. 
When  Nehemiafa'senc9a)esbeheldit,knDving 
nothing  of'  his  plans  or  of  the  resolutioo  by 
which  be  was  dstiogviBhei^^ey  first  k>»ked 
on  with  mockery  and  scorn.  "  ^^^lat  do  these 
feeUe  Jews?"  they  said.  "WiU  theyrerire 
the  stones  ont  of  the  heaps  of  the  ndihisb 
whioh  au  burned?  Even  that  i^iidi  th^ 
bnild,  if  a  fox  go  up,  be  shall  brake  down 
dieir  stiong  waS."  Neverthelass,  the  wod 
went  iotvtxd ;  for  "  the  people,"  says  Kehe- , 
miah,  "  had  a  mind  to  wodt." 

When  bis  enemies  saw  the  progress  wludi 
WAS  being  made,  they  changed  their  tone.;  for 
it  soon  became  evident  3iat,  if  die  sboog 
man  sad  his  colleges  should  continue  these 
efibrts  only  a  little  longer,  they  would  be 
triumphanlly  successfiU :  the  iKalt  would  be 
finished,  and  Jerusalem  again  "  builded  as  a 
city  that  ia  eompact  to^er."  Nchemiah 
believed  that  this  was  quite  essential  for  that 
restoration  of  the  Hebrcnr  Nationaltty  on 
which  he  had  set  his  mmd ;  and  bisadvesanes 
knew  that  it  would,  at  all  events,  give  the  Jews 
an  overwbehning  influence  on  the  tcnitory 
irtierein  th^  appear  to  have  formed,  cren  at 
this  time,  only  one  colony  of  settlcis  aiaoi* 
others.  So  they  were  as  anxious  to  hinder  the 
undertaking,  which  they  saw  would  inasHort 
time  kmger  be  finished,  as  ;Nd>eaueh  w^s 
determined  to  complete:  it. 

Fimt,  then,  they  tried -thc«|?,„^jbreats 
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were  of  little  use  where  there  was  such  courage 
as  well  as  industry  to  be  encountered;  for 
these  masons  couM  torn  themselves  into 
soldiers  if  there  should  be  need— ^they  could 
not  only  handle  the  trowel,  but  gird  on  the 
sword,  and  introduce  the  discipline  of  the 
camp  into  their  wovk-yaids.  '*  Tbey  which 
built  on  the  wall,  sod  they  wbich  bare  bur- 
dens, witii  those  that  laded,  every  on^  with 
oac  of  his  hands  iRougfat  in  the  work,  and 
witii  the  other,  hand  held  a  weapon;  for 
the  builders  every  one  had  bis  sword  girded 
by  his  side,  and  so  builded.  And  he  that 
sounded  the  tmmpet  was  by  ine.  So  we 
laboured  in  the  work,  and  half  of  diem  held 
the  spears,  from  the  rising  of  the  morning  till 
the  stars  appewed/' 

Threats  were  evidently  of  no  avwl  against 
men  so  valiant  and  so  determined.  They 
next,  therefore,  attempted  treachei^.  But 
this,  and  all  their  other  endeavours,  m  oppo- 
sition failed.  Ndicsniah  was  mat  to  be 
dnp«d,  any  more  than  he  could  be  daunted, 
hy  his  adversaries.  The  wock  west  forward 
irresistibly  until  it  was  complete.  The  huge 
blocks  which  Solomon's  artisans  hadchiselled, 
were  again  heaved  into  their  places ;  the  old 
towers,  in  their  squared  and  solid  massive- 
ncFs,  rose  up  once  more;  the  gates  were 
hung ;  the  locks  and  bare  were  fastened,  to 
enclose  the  city.  Once  again  Jerusalem  was 
girt  around ;  and,  as  a  'fenced  height,  was 
«iclosed  on  all  sides,  being  strong  and  com- 
pact within  itself,"  as  in  the  (dden  time.  In 
all  the  monifestadoDB  of  ene^  and  brave 
exKleavour  which  the  ancient  city  has  ever 
witr>e88ed,  there  has  never  been  one  more 
glorioas  than  thk  of  Nehemiah  and  his 
felloW'WOTknien.  Yet  he  was  far  enough  from 
daiming  any  of  the  honour  and  glory  of  his 
great  success.  He  well  knew  to  whom  they 
should  be  rendered.  "  If  the  Lord  bad  not 
built  the  city,  their  labour  had  been  lost  that 
built  it"  This  was  what  he  felt  "  It  came 
to  pass,"  he  says,  "that  our  extemies  were 
much  cast  down  in  their  own  eyes  ;  for  they 
perceived  that  this  work  had  been  wrought " 
not  by  ns,  but  for  us — "  by  oar  God," 

Here,  for  a  time,  we  will  iatenwpt  the  nar- 
rsdve  for  the  purpose  (tf  ocmsidering  certain 
exemplary  featwes  which  are  disclosed  by 
part  of  it  First,  then,  let  ns  observe 
the  thoughtful  prudence  and  discretion  which 
it  betokens.  And  we  may  well  connect  this 
quality  with  the  unworldliness  which  we  have 
already  seen  in  Nehemiah.  For  one  who  is 
free,  as  he  was,  from  the  "  lust  of  the  flesh, 
and  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life," 


will  naturally  take  clearer  and  more  searching 
views  of  the  matters  which  ask  for  his  atten- 
tion than  another  will  whom  those  "  lusts"  and 
that  *'pride"  keep  under  their  dominion.  He 
will  be  freed  from  the  blinding,  distmbing  to* 
Suences  of  mere  passion  whUe  hia  thoughts  are 
fixed'On  thegreatnessd  the  objects  which  in- 
spire hhn.    They  will  communicate  some  of 
their  own  greatness  to  his  souL  What  is  me^ 
by  saying  diis,  Nehemiah's  example  ilhistoates 
most  plainly.    Of  what  was  he  thinking,  1:^ 
what  reasons  was  he  moved,  in  his  great 
efforts  and  exertions?    This  ques^on  is  | 
answered  by  that  prayer  in  the  9th  chapter,  j 
which  *ows  so  plainly  that  his  mind  was  j 
filled  by  thoughts  of  tbe  great  destiny  which 
lay  before  his  people,  and  that  he  was 
thoroughly  assured  of  their  divine  calling 
and  consecration.    His  thoughts  went  fur 
beyond  the  specific  employment  which  ao* 
gaged,  but  did  not  absorb,  then.  Tbe  restora- 
tion of  the  dt^  walls,  so  that  once  more 
Jerusalem  sboukl  be  compactly  girt  around, 
was  only  one  step  in  an  enterprise  inconeeiT- 
ably  sublimer  and  more  momentous.  On  that 
Nehemiah's  mind  was  fixed ;  and,  with  the  ' 
help  of  other  motives  hereafter  to  be  named,  I 
it  made  him  calmer  and  dearer  minded,  aa  1 
well  as  stronger  and  more  energetic,  than  he  | 
would  have  been  if  he  had  fastwied  his  aiftcn-  j 
tion,  in  narrowed  contemplation,  00  tbe  pop 
ticular  em^doyment  that  engaged  it 

Here  we  perceive  one  chia  reason  of  his 
visdoBii  and  large-mmdedness ;  amd  we  see  | 
the  same  quaHly  simikrlf  or^bated  in  all  | 
the  -men  whom  God  honoots  as  his  instru- 
ments and  throi^h  whom  He  betfaws  on  us 
his  duefest  blessings.  Do  not,  tberefoe,  let 
any  one  undervalue  this  eiioellaat  gift  of  His;  ' 
and,  under  false  pleas  of  humility,  excuse  ' 
himself  if  he  has  been  neghgent  in  its  attain-  | 
ment  Does  any  one  say,  "  God  has  no  need 
of  our  wisdom  ? "  This  is  true.  But  it  is 
even  truer  that  He  has  less  need  of  oar  fool- 
ishness. And,  so  far  from  intellectual  faebla- 
ness  being  a  sign  of  unworldliness  of  character, 
we  may  rather  think  of  it  as  a  sign  ami  token 
c^the  reverse.  He  who  is  mtu-ked  by  it  has 
not  risen,  as  every  Christian  man  shoukl  rise, 
into  that  higher,  purer  jiphere  where  the  mind 
is  calmed  aood  strengthened.  -It  is  a  that 
he  has  alloirad  himself  to  be  s^^tated  petty, 
transitory  thinjB;a,  and  has  thon^t  them 
apart  from  their  great  ends.  And  it  is  a  sign 
also  of  unfrequent  communion  with  heaven, 
and  of  remissness  in  his  prayers;  for  God 
does  not  give  to  those  w^  seek  Him  the 
"  spirit  of  fear,  but  of  power,  and  of  1q^,  and 
of  a  sound  mind."  t  --^ 
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But,  along  with  this  practical  wisdom 
and  forethought,  we  next  observe  Nehe- 
miah's  courageous  firmness  in  dischargmg 
the  arduous  duty  which  devolved  on  him. 
And,  indeed,  widiout  this  quality,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  carry  out  his  plans, 
however  wisely  they  had  been  framed.  If 
everything  else  had  been  favourable,  the 
mere  amount  and  apparently  insuperable 
difficulty  of  the  work  was  enough  to  have 
appalled  him.  Nevertheless  he  carried  it 
right  through,  triumphantly,  to  the  very  end. 
We  shall  get  some  useful  insight  into  the 
quality  of  his  courage  and  the  means  of 
attaining  it,  if  we  examine  two  memorable 
incidents  which  occurred  while  his  work  was 
going  forward.  Sanballat  and  Geshem,  his  two 
chief  adversaries,  sent  messengers  to  ask  that 
he  would  come  and  meet  them.  Bu^  he  tells 
us,  "  I  sent  unto  them,  saying,  I  am  doing 
a  great  work,  and  I  cannot  come  down." 
Again,  on  another  occasion,  one  of  his  friends 
advised  that  he  should  go  for  safe^  into  the 
house  of  God.  In  reply  to  tlus  sugges- 
tion, he  said,  "  Should  such  a  man  as  I  flee  ? 
And  who  is  there  that,  being  as  I  am,  would 
go  into  the  Temple  to  save  his  life?  I  will 
not  go  in."  Here  we  observe  Nehemiah's 
sense  of  a  high  calling,  as,  on  the  other  occa- 
sion,  we  perceive  an  absorbing  consciousness 
of  duty,  animating  and  supporting  biro  in  his 
great  efforts.  Those  maxks  show  that  his  was 
true  courage,  and  not  mere  constitutional 
hardness  or  do^d  pertinacity.  Such  bravery 
is  chaiacterized  by  a  sense  of  duty,  and  by 
the  consciousness  of  a  high  vocation.  *'  I  am 
doing  a  great  work."  "  Should  sudi  a  man  as 
Iflee?"  Iliere  the  true  hero  spake  I  Thatis 
not  a  man  who  will  ever  be  turned  back  upon 
his  way !  His  adversaries,  whether  they  be 
human  or  infernal,  will  be  surely  overcome! 

It  was  so  with  Nehemiah;  it  has  always 
been  so  with  God's  true  servants  in  every 
age ;  and  ii  must  be  so  also  with  ourselves. 
The  same  "  virtue,"  or  "  manly  courage,"  must 
be  "added  to  our  faith."  What  St.  Peter 
thus  expressed  in  words,  was  wrought  out  in 
this  ^ood  man's  character.  In  every  page  of 
his  history  we  may  poceive  it  "  Now,  there- 
fore, O  my  God,  strengthen  my  hands."  Such 
utterances  are  constantly  dropping  from  him,  as 
if  unconsdously ;  and  they  disclose  the  very 
root  and  principle  of  every  excellent^  whic^i 
we  have  observed  in  Nehemiah.  They  all 
originated  in  the  fact  that  he  looked  out  of 
himself  to  God ;  and  that,  not  in  himself  but 
in  God,  was  his  strength  and  confidence. 


It  is  not  a  mere  theological  abstraction, 
but  a  fact  of  human  nature,  an  essential  law 
of  our  moral  constitution,  which  was  thus 
illustrated  by  Nehemiah.  And  we  continually 
see  instances  of  it  in  the  commonest  expe- 
rience. We  know  how  even  a  great  thought 
will  strengthen  one  when  he  is,  as  we  say, 
"  possessed  "  by  it,  when  it  carries  him  oat  of 
himself,  when  he  lives  and  moves  and  is  ab- 
sorbed therein.  And  we  have  seen  effects 
even  mightier  and  grander  produced  by  the 
influence  ofa  personal  affection.  Whathnman 
beings  under  the  power  of  a  trust  In,  or  a  love 
for,  some  one  like  themselves,  can  do.and 
dare,  it  is  the  proudest  boast  of  history  to 
tell.  Now  let  us  carry  that  principle  upwards, 
and  we  shall  have  a  glirnpse  of  what  will 
follow  where  absolute  trust  has  been  reposed 
by  man  in  his  Saviour  and  his  God.  When 
absorbed  and  lost  in  that  grand  ccHifidence— 
as  never  any  enUiu»ast  was  in  an  idea,  or 
any  human  being  in  another,  a  fellow-creatme 
like  himself— is  not  a  man  mtg^tid'  than  the 
mightiest  of  those  whom  mere  earthly  motives 
have  inspired?  Should  such  an  one  as  he 
flee  ?  Could  he  come  down  from  the  "great 
work"  which  has  been  entrusted  to  his  charge? 
As  well  ask  the  revolving  heavens  to  stop  in 
the  paths  of  Ibeir  obedience,  or  tempt  the 
loyalty  of  one  of  the  angels  before  the  throne ! 
Satan,  the  great  adversary,  and  all  lesser  ad- 
versaries, Uie  Sanballats  and  Geshems,  are 
powerless  against  •  him,  and  th^  must  retire 
baffled,  overcome. 

Hiis  is  no  mere  picture ;  the  things  we  are 
speaking  of,  are  really  exemplified  at  this  time 
amongst  ourselves.  The  same  consdousness 
of  duty  and  of  a  high  calling,  and  works  con- 
formable therewith,  even  now;  flow  forth  in  die 
life  of  every  man  who  trusts  in  Him  who  is  the 
same  "  to-day  "  which  He  was  in  that  fai-oS 
"yesterday,"  and  which  He  will  be  "for 
ever."  He  has  given  to  each  one  of  us  his 
work  in  life,  as  He  gave  his  to  Nehemiah. 
And,  putting  our  whole  confidence  in  Hita, 
we  may  be  equally  strengthened  for  faithful 
service  and  brave  endeavour.  We  may  lake 
up  now,  and  use  with  the  closest  i>ersonal 
application  to  ourselves,  words  which,  no 
doabt,  were  often  on  Nehemiah's  lips:  "J<^ 
hovah  is  my  Rock  and  my  Fortress,  my 
Deliverer,  my  God  in  whom  I  will  put  my 
trust.  He  is  my  Light  and  my  Salvation- 
Whom,  then,  shall  I  fear  ?  Jehovah  is  the 
strength  of  my  life ;  of  whom,  then,  shall  1 
be  afraid?" 

G.  S.  DREW. 
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A  WAY  from  the  roar  tind  the  rattle, 
The  dust  and  the  din  of  the  town, 
Where  to  live  is  to  brawl  and  to  battle, 

Till  the  strong  treads  the  weak  man  down  ! 
Away  te  the  boonie  green  hills 

Where  the  aanshine  sleeps  on  the  hrae. 
And  the  heart  of  the  greenwood  thrills 

To  the  hymn  of  the  bird  od  the  spray. 


Away  from  the  smoke  and  the  smother, 

The  veil  of  the  dan  and  the  brown. 
The  posh  and  the  plash  and  the  pother. 

The  wear  and  the  waste  of  the  town ! 
Away  where  the  sky  shines  clear, 

And  the  light  breeze  wanders  at  will, 
And  the  dark  pine-wood  nods  near 

To  the  light-plumed  birch  on  the  hill. 


Away  Arora  the  whirling  and  wheeling, 

And  steaming  above  and  below. 
Where  the  heart  has  no  leisure  for  feeling 

And  the  thought  has  no  quiet  to  grow. 
Away  where  the  clear  brook  purls. 

And  the  hyacinth  drpopts  in  the  shade. 
And  the  plume  of  the  fern  uncurls 

Its  grace  in  the  depth  of  the  glade. 

Away  to  the  cottage  so  sweetly 

Embowered  'neath  the  fringe  of  the  wood, 
Where  the  wife  of  my  bosom  shall  meet  me 

With  thoughts  ever  kindly  and  good ; 

IV.  N.S. 


More  dear  than  the  wealth  of  the  world, 

Fond  mother  with  baimies  three, 
And  the  plump-anned  babe  that  has  curled 

Its  lips  sweetly  pouting  for  me. 

Then  away  from  the  roar  and  the  mllle 

The  dust  and  the  din  of  the  town. 
Where  to  live  is  to  brawl  and  to  battle 

Till  the  strong  treads  the  weak  man  down. 
Away  where  the  green  twigs  nod 

In  the  fragrant  breath  of  the  May, 
And  the  sweet  growth  spreads  on  the  sod, 

And  the  blithe  birds  sing  on  the  spray. 

JOHN  STUAKT  BLACKIB. 
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FROM  DEEP  TO  DEEP. 

ffkttsltat  at  Crimhml  ipte. 

II. — IN  PRISON. 


IT  is  related  of  a  Highland  niotfaer,  that 
when  she  saw  a  young  fellow  luuig  upon 
the  gallows,  in  the  days  when  the  gallows 
was  more  in  request,  and  heard  tjie  hoarse 
cry  of  deriakn  from  tiic  indit,  she  eBtcxed  her 
protest  of  aatanl  fccfing  agaiast  wxh  in- 
decency in  ihe  words,  lUmembcr,  tfaou^ 
he  was  bad,  be  was  somebody's  baisn.'*  CMteQt 
in  the  course  of  our  recent  trarels  and  inres- 
ligations  has  this  story  zecurred  to  us.  So 
long  as  we  look  at  our  criminals  in  the  mass, 
it  is  a  dvil,  depressing,  unrelieved  level, 
almost  without  elentiai  or  bright  spot,  to  be 
truly  seen  only  throi^b  the  medium  of  figures 
and  averages,  or  such  fatalistic  doctrines  as 
that  of  Budtk.  Bat  come  close  enoi^h  so 
as  to  be  able  to  separate  the  mass  into  units, 
realise  that  each  of  diese  poor  creabires, 
"  though  he  was  bad,  was  samtbod/a  bairn,* 
-with  a  histor)'  of  temptatioQ,  of  gric(  aibd 
struggle,  it  may  be  even  of  remorse  aod  fitfiil 
resolves  to  reforat,  overconie  again  and  agasn 
mainly  by  tint  pressure  of  drcunutaoccs,  and 
interest  returns  in  fullest  measore  from  what- 
ever point  we  cho<»e  to  look.  Here,  at  all 
events,  it  is  not  true  that  "distance  lends 
enchantment"  If  it  had  been  otherwise,  we 
should  have  had  more  reserve  about  asking 
otir  readers  to  accompany  us  in  this  instance. 

We  0nd  oorselves  at  the  wide  door  of  a 
handsome  buildii^  which  reminds  us,  some- 
how, of  Warwick  Castle,  with  its  peculiar 
fortress  look  Having  rung  the  bell,  we  are 
speedily  answered  by  a  wicket  thrown  open 
on  a  level  with  face.  Oir  authority 
shown,  we  are  at  onoe  aiteiitfced,  to  see  in 
front  of  us  a  strong  iron:  gate,  through  which 
we  are  passed  on  when  we  have  been  joined 
by  one  who  is  to  guide  us  through.  We  walk 
across  a  sort  of  court  to  a  lofty  door,  which 
is  approached  by  a  Sight  of  stone  steps. 
This,  too,  we  find  is  locked,  but  our  guide 
quickly  draws  forth  his  key— a  veritable 
"  open  sesame  " — and  we  enter.  We  follow 
him  into  a  little  side  room  in  the  well-lit 
entrance  ball,  where  we  see  a  weighing- 
machine  of  peculiar  make,  and  are  told  that 
here  each  prisoner,  on  coming  in,  is  examined, 
weighed,  and  ail  particulars  regarding  him, 
as  well  as  any  marks  on  lus  body,  recorded 
in  a  large  tome,  which  is  lying  open  on 
the  desk.  He  is  photographed,  too,  and 
his  photograph  inserted  in  a  register — a 


system  which  has  greatly  helped  ideoti&ca- ; 
tion,  in  ^te  of  duuiges  of  name  aaddis-i 
guises  of  all  sorts.  We        tine  to  glaace  at  '■ 
this  impressive  tome,  embodyin|^  albeit  only 
in  giiitt  generab,  so  mdj  n  ttaage  history,  j, 
A  very  cursory  ^Janec  ibom  one  or  two  || 
stri^ivdaBga.  FnatofaS,wc  ace  that  man)  :, 
jscviflus  convietioas — trntatj-Sua,  twent}'- 1 
ei^t,  and  even  thirty — are  to  be  found  . 
rcanded  gainst  not  a  few  names  here,  while 
we  are  surmised  to  notice  bow  frequently  the 
term  **d>a^"  recurs  in  the  employment 
cohimn.    "  SoOMH^ere  about  forty  per  cent, 
of  otv  {Hisonss  are  derks,  or  men  with  some 
measure  ot  eduatfion,''  says  oar  guide ;  "so 
that  igBOcaace  atone  is  not  to  blame  for  all 
die  crime  cocBmitted ;  thiw^  as  the  school- 1 
mastac  w3  tell  yon,  moat  of  those  who  come 
in  so  igDOcant  diat  diey  hardly  know  thor 
Xctten,  itaAj  Tetm  to  n  if  they  chance  to 
be  yataig,  aad  detenninc  to '  i»ck  his  bivn ' 
as  &r  as  they  can." 

We  now  pass  along  a  narrow  hall,  very  , 
light  and  clean,  with  a^halCe  ioors  and  . 
many  doors  on  each  side— offices  most  ot  : 
them,  we  are  tcdd,  and  about  the  middle  ol  ' 
it  a  door  is  opened,  and  we  are  asked  to  \\ 
enter.    It  is  like  a  series       sentry-boxes,  |i 
dosdy  ranged  one  alongracie  the  ather,  only  i : 
open  at  the  top,  a  wire  oettuig  taking  the 
j^uce  of  the  window  at  the  fmther  side.  |' 
I^wking  acroas  we  see  tiiat  at  a  little  spa(%  |; 
there  is  aooAer  set  of  boansy  wilfa  n^tings  , 
precisely  smflar.    This  is  Ae  phce  where 
tbe  prisoners  see  their  friemds.   To  |ffevent  , 
the  possibility  o(  anything  being  passed  over  | 
from  the  one  to  the  otbor  is  tibe  ^uri>ose  of 
the  netting  ;  the  space  between  ^ding  in  this 
as  wdl  as  soppfying  room  for  a  warder  to  sit 
hidden,  ready  to  present  himself  the  moment  ;  i 
any  improper  subject  may  be  introduced. 

Proceeding  along  the  hall  again,  we  soon 
find  ourselves  at  the  centre  of  Hoiieway 
Prison,  for  that  is  where  we  are.  And  a  fine 
sight  it  is.    It  is  constructed  on  the  new 
principle.   Four  long  arms,  running  out  iom 
a  common  centre — a  h^  Tanked  haU-*4ike 
the  rays  of  a  giant  starfish ;  so  that  staading  \ 
on  an  elevated  position,  as  indeed  a  warder 
does  constantly  m  a  box  over  the  cntance  | 
door,  a  complete  view  of  the  cwndoBs  is  , 
commanded.    These  are  exactly  alike,  three  || 

tiers  of  cells  along  the  sides  of  each,  the  uppej^  r-\  r*  I 
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reached  by  handsome  hoo,  spiral  staira  at  the 
comers  c£  the  coiridors,  an  iron  galleiy  mn- 
ning  along  each  ticx,  the  top  fence  of  it  bein^ 
also  used  fof  a  rail  along  which  a  iraggon  is 
nm  on  wheds  with  the  piisoners'  meals,  that 
have  been  raised  by  lifts;  so  that  distribution 
is  very  qotv3t  teoA  very  perfect  At  the  ftr 
end  fk  each  of  these  corridors,  to  right  and 
left,  are  attme  stairs,  leading  down  to  the 
daik  cells  and  to  work-iooas  of  virions  kinds. 
To  reach  the  wwkrroomB  we  walk  aluig, 
peeping  into  souse  of  the  cells  as  we  pass. 
These  are  clean,  and  ri^ht  well  lighted  Be- 
sides, a  bed  and  bedding  neatly  rolled  up 
just  now,  there  is  a  stool,  a  tin  jugand  basin. 
The  prisoners  are  allowed  a  slate  and  a  book 
from  the  library.  The  mattrass-bed  is  swung 
hammock-wise  by  hooks  inserted  in  rings  fixed 
at  atha  wall  of  the  cell,  when  wanted  at 
night,  and  the  bedding  undergoes  daily  search 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  pris<mer 
secietittg  any  instrument  On  the  mil  near 
the  door  we  observe  a  tittle  round  knob  like 
a  bell-handle,  and  we  are  shown  bow,  on 
pulHng  this,  a  bell  is  rang  in  the  centre  <^  the 
corridtM-,  and  a  snaall  flat  board  with  the 
number  of  the  cell  simultaneously  flies  out 
by  a  hinge  from  its  fiat  position,  so  as  to 
enable  the  waxder  at  once  to  go  to  the 
proper  cell  to  see  what  the  prisoner  may  re- 
quire. There  is  a  spy-hole  in  the  door  of 
each  cell,  through  which  the  warder  in  pass- 
ing can  always  see  how  the  prisoner  is 
engaged.  In  some  isf  the  cells  there  are 
matting-frames  and  looms  for  prisoners  who, 
for  one  reason  or  other,  are  regarded  as  not 
fitted  to  votk  in  association  in  the  workshops. 
M  we  pass  along,  we  aie  told  that  a  rough 
kind  of  classificaUon  prevails  here,  inas- 
much as  the  most  hopeful  prisoners^those 
under  a  first  conviction — are  lodged  in  A 
corridor,  less  hopeful  ones  in  B,  doubtful 
in  C,  and  incorrigible  and  tending  to  ina»- 
rigible  in  J>,  the  dark  cells  at  the  end  of 
which  are  most  frequently  troubled  with  a 
tenant  On  descending  to  the  wcwk-room  at 
the  end  of  corridor  A,  we  first  come  on  a 
group  busily  engaged  at  finishing  cocoa-fibre 
mats,  at  a  machine  which  quickly  cuts  their 
npper  surface  to  a  beautiful  smoothness. 
This  process,  we  believe,  is  called  "  combing," 
and  is  counted  li^t  labour.  Passing  on,  we 
are  ushered  into  a  room  where  perhaps  twenty 
men  are  engaged  in  makbg  monster  mats 
at  large  looms  or  frames.  The  intelHgeot 
looks  of  some  of  these  men  strike  us  much 
— (me  of  them  indeed,  whom  we  took  for  an 
overseer  or  teacher,  turned  out  to  be  a 
prisoner — once  a  dty  clerk.     Over  each 


group,  of  course,  there  are  warders,  to  pre^ 
sente  order,  and  see  that  quietness  is  main- 
tained; for  no  a>mmmucation  is  allowed 
between  the  prisoners  save  what  work  in- 
volves. We  pass  throi^  weaving  shops  and 
oakom  shed^  to  look  at  men  engaged  at 
sboe^oakittg  and  tailoring  in  their  cells,  then 
we  descend  to  bake-house,  lutchen,  and  other 
ofEices  to  see  prisoners,  imder  due  sorveil- 
lanc^  bunly  engaged  in  {wearing  the  batdi, 
or  in  cooking  at  ranges  such  as  are  only  to 
be  seen  at  such  places-^perfect  in  order  and 
cleanliness.  Binner  is  just  over,  and  already 
supper  is  m  hand.  The  supply  of  food  is 
fair  and  good,  but  not  greater  in  quantity  than 
the  work  makes  necessary  to  sustain  the 
strength;  to  those  in  hospital  or  nnder 
medical  charge,  of  course,  the  doctor  pre- 
scribes what  he  likes. 

Having  exhausted  the  inside  employments, 
we  pas6  outside  to  see  another  group  engaged 
at  tnck-making — an  important  industry  here 
at  a  certain  time  of  the  year — the  tale  of  bri  cks 
being  very  large.  Gudening,  too,  furnishes 
employment  for  others  who  are  physically 
unfit  for  indoor  work.  Not  an  inch  of  the 
ground  within  walls  but  is  turned  to  account, 
ai^  what  struck  us  much  was  the  fact  that  even 
the  spaces  between  the  circles  in  the  exer- 
cising grounds  were  planted  out  with  potatoes, 
and  we  were  told  that  some  eighteen  sacks 
were  last  year  grown  in  those  spaces.  Little 
plots  are  also  laid  out  as  gardens  for  the 
chief  ofiieers,  and  the  governor's  vinery  is  such 
a  sight  as  one  does  not  expect  to  see  inside 
ivison  walls— the  result  of  prisoners'  attention 
and  skill  The  wwk,  we  should  not  omit  to 
say,  is  in  all  cases  contracted  for  where  that 
is  possible — the  prison  authorities  under- 
taking  to  do  so  mu^  woi^  fox  so  much 
money,  the  other  party,  of  course,  supplying 
the  material.  The  difficulties  that  have  from 
time  to  time  arisen  with  regard  to  prison  com- 
petition in  labour  are  thus,  as  far  as  may  be, 
avoided 

But  one  of  the  most  striking  sights  we  saw 
was  the  treadmill  in  movement.  It  is  a  most 
repulsive-looking  machine :  not  wholly  use- 
less, however,  fac  three  milKon  and  a  half 
gallons  of  water  for  faison  use  aze  annually 
pumped  up  by  means  of  it  We  are  conducted 
to  a  aHaunon-kMAing  shed,  and,  entering,  find 
ourselves  in  fix>nt  m'a  numb«'  <j£  seats  like 
"  private  pews,"  made,  however,  only  to  hoW 
one  person,  with  face  turned  towards  the  door. 
Beyond  that,  we  saw  the  dreaded  wheel — 
the  slowly  revolving  steps — to  which  the  - 
prisoner  must  tread  in  time,  or  else  undergo 
mghtfij  fatigue — beb^oi^ly  visible  through  a 
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nairow  space  left  uncovered  for  Uie  feet 
These  steps,  we  guessed,  were  something 
less  than  a  foot  apart  from  each  other.  The 
wheel  in  front  is  divided  ofif  by  wooden  par- 
titions into  some  thirty  small  compartments, 
each  of  them  just  large  enough  for  a  man  to 
stand  erect  in.  There  are  a  couple  of  small 
handles  fixed  in  the  wood  covermg  above, 
by  which  to  hold  when  "treading,"  and  a 
thin  beam  runs  along  at  the  back  to  prevent 
the  men  from  falling  off.  We  were  told  that 
"  treading,"  hard  as  it  seemed,  may  be  done 
with  such  skill  that  it  becomes  compaiadvely 
easy,  and  that  a  "  practised  hand"  is  at  once 
to  be  detected  by  the  way  in  which  he  waits 
for  the  step  to  come  to  him  instead  of  reach- 
ing to  it,  and  so  speedily  inducing  great 
fatigue.  They  are  "  twenty  minutes  off  and 
twenty  minutes  on,"  and  those  who  are  off 
occupy  the  pew-like  seats  and  pick  their  tale 
of  oakum.  Each  prisoner  is  required  to  do 
a  certain  amount  of  this  daily ;  but  whatever 
is  over  and  above,  that  is  redconed  to  him, 
and  he  gets  the  result  when  leaving  the 
pris<«. 

More  pleasant  it  was  to  see  the  work  in 
the  carpenter's  shop  and  the  smithy,  where, 
besides  things  useful  for  the  gaol,  tools  and 
implements  were  made  which,  we  understood, 
were  given  to  the  deserving,  to  aid  in  a  fresh 
start  when  they  were  going  out  into  the  world 
once  more.  We  learned,  too,  that  the  governor 
had  set  on  foot  the  making  of  small  sewing- 
machines,  which  were)lent  out  to  the  wives 
of  prisoners,  and  had  often  been  influential 
in  aiding  them  to  earn  an  honest  living. 
The  prisoners  retire  early  at  night,  and  rise 
■early  in  the  morning,  cleanliness  both  of 
person  and  cell  is  required  of  them,  and 
regularity  and  absolute  submission  to  disci- 
phne  are  enforced.  The  ventilation  of  the 
prison  is  perfect,  and  the  system  of  heatmg  by 
hdt-air  pipes  as  good  as  we  may  hope  to  see. 

The  penal  and  reformatory  aspects  of  gaol 
discipline  can  hardly  be  viewed  apart.  The 
separate  cell  sjrstera,  under  which  free  com- 
munication between  the  prisoners  becomes 
impossible,  is  meant  to  be  punitive  in  one 
aspect,  but  it  carries  a  reformatory  influence 
with  it ;  and  so  beneficial  has  this  separate 
system  been  found,  that  there  is  no  fear  of 
any  return  to  the  "common-room"  style  of  past 
times,  when  old  and  young  were  thrown  pro- 
miscuously together  by  night  and  by  day,  and 
corrupting  conversation  went  on  unchecked. 
Tliechief  agendesatworkof  a  special  reforma- 
tory character  are  the  schoolmasters  and  the 
chaplains.  A  certain  time  each  da^  is  devoted 
to  the  prisoners  by  the  former  until  they  have 


reached  a  certain  standard,  after  wludi  they 
are  helped  and  advbed  in  eveiy  difficult,  so 
that  those  who  wish  to  learn  have  many 
opportunities.  Very  striking  was  the  picture 
presented  to  us  when  Mr.  Ager,  the  chief 
warder,  who  was  most  anxious  to  give  us  all 
help,  ushered  us  into  the  school-room.  Rega- 
lar  dass  was  over,  but  the  schoolmaster,  at  a 
desk,  was  stooping  over  a  big,  brawny  lad, 
whose  hand  was  stiffly  travelling  over  the  pi^, 
aiding  him  to  indite  his  first  letter  home.  The 
chapel  at  HoUoway  is  a  neat,  chaste  building, 
but  very  plain,  the  only  bit  of  bright  colour, 
a  red  curtain  over  the  governor's  and  offices' 
pews  over  the  commumon-table.  But  in  spite 
of  all  this,  a  certain  class  remain  incorrigible- 
men  who  have  been  over  and  over  again  con- 
victed, fit  for  any  crime,  and  axe  at  length 
almost  certain  to  find  themselves  in  a  convict 
prison.  At  the  moment  we  were  in  Hollo- 
way  one  man  was  "  in  the  dark  "  for  having 
twice  destroyed  the  furniture  of  his  cell 
This  is  a  too  frequent  breach  of  discipline ; 
sometimes,  too,  dothes  are  torn  up ;  talking, 
refusal  to  work,  and  threatening  the  warders 
are  the  most  common  offences  that  call  for  i 
pumshmmt.  This  consists  of  whipping,  con- 
finement in  irons  or  handcufis,  isolation  in 
dark  cells,  stoppage  of  diet,  or  bread-and- 
water  fare.  The  following  shows  the  number 
of  such  offences  in  the  borough  and  county 
gaols  of  England  for  one  year : — 


Whipping 
Irons  or  Handcufis 
Dark  Cells 
Stoppage  of  Diet 

Total  . 


Malei.  Femalei. 
11,746  3,248 

i»,sif  4.874 

44,47a  8,196  5a.6M 


ToUl. 
.64 
109 
'4.994 
37.401 


But  it  should  be  noted  that  even  minor 
penalties  must  first  be  referred  to  the 
Governor  and  reported  to  the  Visiting  Jus- 
tices, who  alone  can  order  die  infliction  of 
the  more  serious  pimishments,  and  are  hound  !l 
to  hear  and  to  investigate  any  complaint  of 
ill-usage  a  prisoner  may  raise.  With  the 
Visiting  Justices  also  rests  the  power  of 
granting  leave  to  see  the  prisons,  and  we 
here  record  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Alderman 
Carter  for  his  ready  favour  to  us  in  that 
matter. 

One  wing  of  the  building  has  a  very  pecu- 
liar interest,  as  it  is  not  now  needed  for  its 
original  purpose.  It  has  become  a  Debtor's 
or  Queen's  prison,  and  has  superseded  the 
old  Whitecross  Street  establishment,  but  it 
was  formerly  the  Juvenile  wing.  Reforaia- 
tories  and  Industrial  Schools  have  cut  off  the 

supply ;  surely  a  new  tangible 
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were  needed,  of  the  value  of  the  later  mode 
of  treatment  for  young  offenders,  and  for 
those  likely  to  fall  into  crime. 

Before  we  left  we  saw  a  memorable  sight, 
if  also  a  melancholy  one.  A  number  of 
jffisoners— perhaps  a  dozen — were  being  ex- 
ercised in  a  sort  of  walled-in  yard  opening 
into  the  outer  court  of  the  prison.  Some 
were  mere  boys,  others  older,  furtive-eyed 
and  low -browed;  dearly  enough  versed 
in  eviL  As  we  stood  waiting,  a  little 
crowd  of  men  came  in  quickly  through  the 
gate,  and  advanced  direct  to  this  yard.  They 
took  leisurely  survey  of  the  men  as  they 
walked  round,  and  after  a  few  of  them  had 
made  a  note  or  two,  and  scrutinized  two  or 
three  women  who  stood  under  a  verandah  at 
the  entrance,  they  made  their  way  out  again 
in  the  most  business-like  manner.  These 
were  the  detectives  come  to  see  the  prisoners 
who  were  next  day  to  be  set  at  liberty.  Twice 
a  week  they  visit  thus  all  the  prisons  in 
London,  to  see  the  criminals  about  to  be  let 
loose,  that  they  may  the  better  try  to  outwit 
them,  if  they  fall  again  into  evil  ways. 

Holloway  Prison  may  be  taken  as  a 
typical  specimen  of  the  Borough  or  County 
Gaol,  in  which  persons  found  guilty  and  sen- 
tenced to  varying  periods,  running  up  to  two 
years,  serve  out  their  time.  A  second  and 
consecutive  sentence  is  occasionally  passed 
at  one  time,  entailing  a  longer  residence. 
Some  gaols  are  much  larger,  though  it  has  at 
present  cells  for  over  500  men  and  women, 
with  large  capacities  of  extension.  Coldbath 
Fields,  for  insunce,  has  cells  for  2,019 
prisoners;  Wakefield  Gaol  for  1,445;  Sal- 
ford,  in  Lancashire,  for  1,069  i  I^verpool 
Borough  Prison  for  1,056.  But  the  bulk  of 
the  bOTOugh  and  county  gaols  are  smaller. 
They  are  administered,  as  we  have  said, 
under  the  local  magistracy  (who  are  answer- 
able to  the  Home  Secretary)  by  a  Go- 
vernor and  staff,  in  most  cases  admirably 
efficient  In  first  conducting  our  readers 
through  one  of  these  gaols  we  do  but  follow 
a  natural  order;  for  few  pass  into  thec(xivict 
prisons  without  first  having  graduated  in 
borough  or  county  gaols — a  fact  which  has 
been  brought  out  with  more  and  more  cer- 
tainty by  the  system  of  photographing  the 
prisoners  to  which  we  have  referred.  So  now 
we  shall  ask  our  readers  to  ^xompany  us  to 
Pentonville  and  Millbank. 

We  may  almost  presume  them  to  be 
already  aware  that,  since  the  system  of 
transportation  ceased,  it  has  become  more 
and  more  necessary  to  employ  our  convicts — 
sentenced  to  terms  varying  from  five  years 


to  twenty,  or  even  for  life — on  great  public 
works,  quarrying  stones,  building  dqcks  and 
breakwaters,  and  so  on.  But  as  this  involves 
some  degree  of  intercourse,  because  the  men 
must  work  in  gangs  or  in  association,  and  as 
large  experience  has  proved  the  benefit  of  a 
period  of  seclusion  immediately  after  sen- 
tence, another  class  of  prisons  became  essen- 
tial Properly,  then,  convict  prisons  arc  of . 
three  classes — close  prisons,  li^t- labour 
prisons,  and  public-works  prisons-— all  under 
the  management  of  the  Directors  of  Convict 
Prisons.  In  the  former  class  convicts  spend 
the  &:st  nine  mondis  of  their  sentence  in 
absolute  seclusion,  working  in  their  cells, 
and  only  seeing  others  in  chapel  or  at 
exercise,  no  communication  whatever  being 
allowed.  This  is  sometimes  called  the  "  sepa- 
rate "  system.  At  its  first  introduction  eigh- 
teen months  was  the  period  fixed  for  deten- 
tion in  the  close  prisons ;  but  it  was  found  to 
bear  so  hardly  both  on  mind  and  body  that 
the  term  was  reduced  to  one  half.  Penton- 
ville, Millbank,  and  Perth  and  Pvsley  are 
close  prisons,  having  together  cdls  for  2,159 
men ;  Dartmoor,  Woking,  Brixton,  and  Park- 
hurst  are  light-labour  or  invalid  prisons,  and 
in  them  2,960  male  prisoners  can  be  lodged ; 
Chatham,  Portland,  and  Portsmouth,  which 
hold  4,773  men,  are  public-works  prisons. 
The  female  convict  prisons  are  Millbank, 
Fulham,  and  Woking.  Millbank  is  a  dose 
prison  for  women,  but  at  Fulham  and  Woking 
they  work  more  or  less  in  association.  In 
this  way,  then,  every  convict  in  England, 
without  much  loss  of  time,  finds  himself 
lodged  either  in  Pentonville  or  Millbank. 

Pentonville  is  an  enlan;ed  and  improved 
edition  of  Holloway,  and  is  wdl  c^ed  a 
"Model  Prison."  It  is  on  the  radiating 
prindple  also,  with  four  long  Corridors;  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  prison  architecture,  well 
lit  from  above,  and  well  ventilated  in  every 
way.  Itaccommodatesonethousandprisoners. 
Passing  into  the  main  hall,  we  see  a  set  of 
new  arrivals,  who  have  been  duly  examined, 
phot(^;raphed,  inspected  by  the  doctor  to 
make  sate  of  freedom  from  disease,  and  all 
well  bathed  before  assuming  the  prison  dfess. 
They  are  now  to  receive  their  numbers,  and 
to  be  told  off  to  their  cells.  Though  the 
system  permits  of  no  associated  labour,  there 
are  a  few  exceptions,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
in  a  moment.  Save  at  chapel  or  at  exerdse, 
the  prisoners  live  absolutely  apart,  and  hold 
no  communication  with  any  save  chaplain 
and  warder.  To  look  into  an  exerdsing- 
ground,  where  we  see  thirty  or  forty  men 
walking  at  a  distance  of  a  couple  of  yards 
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apart,  on  ri^s  one  within  the  other,  gives  a 
very  good  idea  of  the  common  type&  to  be 
fewid  in  a  convict  prison.  A  couple  of 
wanders  with  arms  alwajrs  stand  by  in  the 
eweDcise-gToaxui.  But  meanwhile  let  us  look 
into  some  of  the  cells.  The  work  of  weaving, 
or  natznaking,  or  tailoring,  or  sboeroaking,  is 
goii^  on,  as  the  case  may  be.  Here  we  And 
liandkerchi^  being  produced,  there  carpets 
and  hearthrugs,  here  iru^s  and  combs,  and 
there  other  articles  of  adonwsticnature.  The 
prisoners,  most  of  whom  know  no  tiade  when 
they  enter,  soon  learn  some  handicraft,  in- 
duced to  the  closer  application,  no  doubt,  in 
some  degree  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  con- 
finement. 

Some  TKition  of  the  extent  to  which  certain 
handicrafts  are  carried  in  prison  may  be 
gained  ^from  the  fact 
that  the  metropolitan 
police  are  now  sup- 
with  boots  and 
gaiters  from  the  con- 
vict prisons;  the  aim 
of  the  directors  being 
to  save  all  govern- 
ment outlay,  and  to 
k«ep  as  much  as 
possible  from  com- 
petition with  private 
€^ort. 

We  are  told  that 
"  experiments  have 
been  -made  to  test 
the  ability  of  the 
female  convicts  to 
make  a  portion  of 
the  police  clothing. 
The  experiment  hav- 
ing proved  , success- 
ful, the  workman- 
ship being  found  better  tihan  that  of  the 
contract  dothing,  a  certain  part  of  the 
police  clothing  is  reserved  to  be  made 
by  the  convict  department  Certain  work  is 
also  being  performed  for  the  Admiralty— the 
mannfactore  of  sixteen  thousand  hammocks 
2md  three  thousand  seven  hundred  ballast- 
baskets,  to  be  delrvercd  at  the  various  dock- 
yards of  England  ;"  and  the  hope  is  expressed 
by  the  directors  of  convict  prisons  that  the 
government  departments  may  soon  admit  the 
advantage  to  the  public  and  to  their  own  esti- 
mates of  employing  convict  labour  to  manu- 
facture certam  artides  of  large  consumption, 

Pentonville  is  solely  devoted  to  the  recep- 
tion of  Protestant  males ;  and  rt  is  no  un- 
oDmmcm  thing  for  a  man  who  has  served  a 
previous  "  close  *'  term  in  PentonviHe  to  enter 


himself  as  a  Roman  Catholic  on  a  scooDd 
conviction,  simply  that  he  m^be  ttansfiened 
to  Millbank  and  meet  with  something  «». 

At  the  further  extremity  of  the  cwridor 
along  which  we  have  been  walking  is  the 
schoolroom;  and  on  its  being  pointed  out 
we  signify  our  wish  to  look  in.  We  find  tbe 
schoolmaster  engaged  in  giving  his  adult 
pupils  a  lesson  in  penmanship ;  and,  looking 
throu^  the  copy-bodes,  we  Bee  some  adrmr- 
able  specintens  of  caligraphy.  But  the  Stiool- 
master  cannot  take  the  credit  oi  aS  the  resdts 
in  that  way ;  for  he  too  candtdly  confesses 
that  many  of  the  prisoners  do  not  enter  the 
ignorant  creatures  that  might  be  supposed. 

One  corridor  is  necessarily  much  of  the 
same  pattern  as  another,  so  €hat  to  go  over 
each  in  detail  is  not  needfil ;  we  prefer  to 
fill  up  our  tine  in 
the  outdoor  depart- 
ments. Necessarily, 
there  is  iniicfa  work 
condnually  needed 
ab  out  a  prison,  which 
cannot  be  done  in 
the  cells,  and  which 
it  would  be  very  ex- 
pensive and  inoon- 
venient  to  send  out- 
side to  be  done— 
smitlHWork,  carpen- 
ter-work, arid  so  forth. 
This  has  led  the 
directors  of  comrict 
prisons  to  reaort  to 
the  plan  of  bringing 
up  to  PCTtonville 
and  Millbank  from 
puUiC'Works  prisons 
a  certain  number  of 
men  of  the  first 
and  second  cla,ss,  who  are  near  to  the 
expiry  of  their  sentences,  and  to  tbera  is 
allotted  this  kind  q(  work.  In  the  work- 
shops where  the  mefe  are  enteusted  with 
tools,  a  renter  is  mode  of  those  giren  cot 
each  time,  wh-kh  is  cfcedted  whenever  Trorlt 
is  done,  and  they  are  then  returned  to  their 
ptftces  under  lock  and  key.  Besides  this,  the 
convicts  before  going  in  are  <<lf«wn  and 
searched,  to  see  that  bo  inrtrument  is 
secreted  about  their  dress,  and  uken  into 
their  cdl,  which  they  might  use  to  ocd  «scape 
or  to  assault  the  wanlers. 

Certain  privileges  are  allowed  to  fliese  first 
and  second  da&s  men.    First  dus  men,  Air 
instance,  do  not  wear  the  conmoo  aioJeskin, 
'broad'atrow^spoited  caavidt  idfcss,  but  ft 
of  a  kind  of  ttlue  wootten  nuUeml  In 
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vixittiiaips,  ia  the  bahay»  and  the  kMisn* 
ne^odtbem.  Heie  ue  a  baitdi  of  five  ^or 
9x  am»ideep  m  •dough,  workiiiig  at  large 
tiro  light,  under  a  nasfeer-bakef ;  and  <»ming 
lound  a  corner  we  isoe  a  iband  of  half  a  dozen 
laboamng  enoigedcaJly  iA  the  furnace  or  the 
korge,  turning  out  wfeat  is  dearly  good  vork; 
here  dcre  'CarpenterB ;  theic  are  .phuabets ; 
yonder,  me  see  &om  the  wuidoHr,  are  a  group 
«n^a|^  m  laTUig  down  .a  new  as^ihalte  ex- 
erdsuDg  ^ound.  In  the  ^itichen  it  is  tlie 
sane.  Sams  tA  tbese  nm  vill  soon  be  free, 
vidi  a  &ir  .gpeSnaaXf  in  their  hands,  aiod  a  nev 
chance  to  become  honcet  and  industrious. 

The  next  place  we  visit  is  the  chapel — 
altogether  a  chaste  and  beautiful  edifice — 
neaaitly  altered  bf  the  convicts^  and  bearing 
aiTandant  evidence  that  amongst  them  are 
isen  ctf  cottsideaaUe  taste  and  talent.  Here 
in  the  centre  behiiHl  tlie  altar  is  a  stained 
glass  -window,  repRseutiBg  the  descent  from 
die  cross,  and  most  artistically  executed — the 
weak  ofacosxvkt.  As  we  walk  np  to  examine 
it  mure  dos^  we  see  tint  titte  pidpic  and 
readmg-desk  are  eialxxately  carved  wood- 
voik,  and  we  ave  surprised  to  learn  that  these 
also  are  the  pndKtioo  of  a  ooavict.  Both 
these  men,  we  were  glad  to  hear,  had  had 
special  gratuities  made  to  them  on  account  of 
4xa  tasteful  work.  And  surely  ntea  widi 
sadi  marked  edacity  as  theirs  will  not  return 
again  to  prison. 

Detached  from  the  huub  building,  is  the 
ho^ita^  wdl  fitted  np  with  labozatory,  dis- 
pensaiy^openOmg  rooms,  and  warden*  rooms  ^ 
bat  inside  it  is  Tery  priscm-Iike — the  cells 
being  similaT  to  tix>se  inside,  but  simply 
fitted  np  as  perrmtkeat  bed-KdHunbm. 

So  we  see  that  nowadays,  at  all  events,, 
the  convict  is  not  neglected ;  his  physical 
health  is  studied  in  every  way  ;  he  mast  bathe 
hinuudf  at  certain  stated  times,  t^  exercise 
daily,  azid  keep  his  cell  sweet  and  pure ;  bis 
intdlectual  and  nunal  nature  is  attended  to 
by  the  Bchoohoaster,  and  he  is  o&eavierted 
by  the  chaplain,  wh3e  he  receives  now  and 
then  a  good  book  &cun  the  library.  If  he 
behaves  weU  be  is  also  allowed  more  and 
more  ferqucnfiyr  towards  the  end  of  his 
sentence  t»  write  to  his  friends  or  to  see 
them  under  sudi  conditions  as  we  have 
already  indicated. 

HiUbaidt  is  a  ponderous  pile,  full  of  lus- 
torical  assodalMm^  and  its  atory  has  been 
right  well  told  by  its  recent  Deputy-Governor, 
Captain  Arthur  Griffiths.*  But  it  is  behind 
the  time  now  both  in  plan  and  structure,  and 

*  "  Uemorials  of  Uillbank  «nd  Chnten  U  Viiam 
Histofj."   Id  two  ToU.  U.  S.  Kins  Co. 


it  is  doomed  ere  very  long  to  disappear.  I 
properly  consists  of  six  pentagons,  Tangec 
round,  and  runnii^  oat  from,  a  centra! 
hexagon,  in,Kvhich  are  located  the  Protestaal 
chapel — a  large  circular  commodious  buili 
ing — and  the  offices ;  while  in  the  space; 
between  the  walls  of  the  pentagons  atid  Cht 
OBteide  wall  are  the  workshops,  the  exercising 
grounds,  and  so  em.  It  has  a  Roman  Cabholic 
as  well  as  an  Episcopalian  chapel  and  dCa^ 
lada.  Induding  women,  it  contains  aboul 
1,400  prisoners.  The  cells,  which  are  large 
and  dean,  run  in  three  tiers  along  the  sidei 
of  the  oomdors;  but  here  and  there  the 
passages  are  dark,  especially  at  the  turning: 
undtf  the  staucases.  The  order  here  i£ 
much  the  same  as  at  Pentonville.  There  is 
a  rather  larger  staff  of  men  who  work  al 
trades  in  association.  In  the  case  of  the 
fenale  pentagon,  the  same  Tonttne  utd  dis- 
cqile  are  raaiitfained.  A  staff  of  Stmak. 
wafdera,  mdcr  a  lady  superintendent  od 
ootne,  takes  ibe  place  of  the  goale  staff. 

M^Ibank  has  one  qieciali^.  The  oantt 
"  to  grind  wind,**  wfeikh  is  banished  from  oui 
cavil  pristms  now,  is  stiB  to  be  seen  llure. 
Coutg  into  «oe  of  the  comdors,  and  lo<^- 
iaC  down,  70a  axe  carptised  to  see  at  the 
outside  OT  eadi  cdl  a  tilack  scnnewhat  stove- 
attadimei^  and,  callii^  attention  to  it, 
the  warder  asks  ymx  to  go  Corward  and  look 
at  it  At  one  side  there  is  a  glass  Which 
expose  a  dial  &oe,  giving  register  of  the 
number  df  tarns  that  have  been  made,  and 
we  were  inftsmod  thai  there  is  a  pressure  ol 
some  ten  pounds.  So  &at  22,000  or  14,500 
turns,  tc^fether  widi  some  pounds  q£  oakum 
to  pick,  fonn  a  pretty  hard  da^  wtnk. 
Othei^  in  this  pentagon  grind  flour,  which  is 
secured  in  boxes  by  padlock.  Out  in  the 
yard  caning  from  this  pentagon  there  «e  a 
host  of  prisoners  at  "shotKlnfl,*'  a  ^ly  cx- 
hajxstii^  process  which  sim{dy  consists  in 
canyin^  a  hea^  thirty-six-pound  shot  from 
one  paunt  to  anodier  mth  absofate  regularity. 
Tbca:;  are  punishments  for  military  pdsoners, 
sentenced  to  short  periods  with  lurd  labour. 
With  tbem  we  are  nort  now  spedally  con- 
cerned, farther  tbui  to  make  a  note  of  these 
forms  of  punishment;  though  soldieis  sen- 
tenced to  Iqnger  terms  axe  ofien  discharged 
the  soviet,  and  lapse  into  the  ordinary 
^son  population. 

The  folknrais  is  the  Time  Tabte  in  ^ 
close  prisoDS : — 

^^Qm  To 

Prisooias  rise,  wash,  and 
clesB  odls  ...        6        6.30  a^o 

•     •    D«t.e'dfy  Google 
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As  to  the  matter  of  education,  it  recurs  again 


and  again.  It  is  clear  that  when  once  a  career 
of  crime  has  been  definitively  begun  education 
received  in  prison  does  not  very  often  suffice 
to  arrest  it,  hence  the  recommitments ;  it 
does  suffice,  however,  with  many  who  have, 
as  we  say,  made  a  shp  in  the  foily  of  youth. 
Another  ascertained  point  is  that  women 
lapse  into  determined  criminality  more  rapidly 
than  men  after  a  certain  point  has  been 
reached.  This  is  proved  by  the  figures  show- 
ing the  recommitments.  While  forty-two  per 
cent,  of  the  males  in  a  recent  year  and  twenty- 
six  per  cent,  of  the  females  were  committed 
only  for  the  second  time,  the  proportion  of 


Female  Convicti  at  aserdte; 


fhe  fourth  time  of  recommitment  turns  against 
the  women,  the  percentage  being  seven  of 
the  men  and  eight  of  the  women.  Only  five 
per  cent,  of  the  male  prisoners  had  been 
several  times  committed,  as  against  eight  per 
cent,  of  the  women ;  while  of  those  committed 
ten  times,  the  percentage  was — males,  four 
per  cent.,  and  females  eight  and  a  half  per 
cent. ;  and  of  those  committed  more  than 
ten  times,  the  males  were  six  per  cent., 
and  females  nineteen  per  cent.  The  only 
lesson  to  be  drawn  from  these  figures  is 
that  women  sooner  lose  self-respect  and  be- 
come hopeless  than  do  men,  and  should 
therefore  be,  if  possible,  so  dealt  with  that 


their  children  might  have  a  chance  to  start 
free  from  their  bad  influences.  Society  is 
awakening  to  responsibilities  on  these  matters 
— responsibilities  which  are  above  economics, 
yet  enlighten  them ;  and  surely  Christian 
workers  are  above  all  called  upon  to  interest 
themselves  in  such  a  cause.  The  claim  that 
the  helpless  and  innocent  have  upon  society 
as  against  the  degraded,  is  one  of  the  very 
strongest ;  and  sentiment  and  reason  are  here 
wholly  at  one. 

Next  month  we  mean,  with  our  readers, 
hurriedly  to  visit  the  great  Public-works 
Prisons  at  Chatham  and  Portland. 

H.  A.  PAGE. 
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THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  FOURTH  CENTURY: 
ITS  RULERS  AND  TEACHERS. 

in. — BASIL  THQ  GREAT. 


OUR  knowledge  of  Christian  teaching  and 
life  in  the  first  three  centuries  is  too  frag- 
mentary to  satisfy  us  with  regard  to  a  period  so 
interesting  and  important.  It  is  true  a  consi- 
derable number  of  eminent  individuals  are 
known  to  us,  but  thejr  stand  almost  albne. 
Rarely  do  we  know  anything  of  their  kindred 
and  fnends,  of  their  antecedents,  or  of  those 
smroundings  which  do  so  mudi  to  form  cha- 
racter. Even  of  themselves  our  information 
is  tor  the  most  |>art  extremely  scanty.  One 
or  two  treatises,  a  few  memorable  inddents  of 
their  lives,  are  generally  all  time  has  left  to 
us  of  those  early  witnesses  for  the  iaith.  When, 
however,  we  reach  the  fourth  century  there 
is  a  change,  and  we  suddenly  pass  from  the 
dim  twilight  into  the  full  blaze  of  historic  light. 
We  are  introduced  to  whole  families  and 
groups  of  Christians,  whose  letters  to  one 
another  give  us  the  minor  details  as  well  as 
the  great  events  of  the  life  of  their  times.  In 
some  cases  we  can  follow  a  saint  or  bishop 
frombojiiood  to  c^d  age,  as  if  he  had  lived 
within  our  memoty,  and  his  bic^phy  had 
been  written  in  modon  fa^km  and  pubUshed 
in  FMemoster  Row.  An  intimate  acquaint- 
ance such  as  this  with  one  or  two  lives  is  of 
more  value  for  enabling  us  to  understand  the 
times  in  which  they  lived  than  many  skeleton 
biographies. 

Among  the  churchmen  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury whom  we  know  best  are  the  two  famous 
monks,  and  afterwards  bishops,  of  Asia  Minor, 
Basil  of  Csesarea  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzus. 
It  is  of  Basil  we  mean  to  speak  in  this  paper, 
and  our  difficulty  is  not,  as  sometimes,  to 
find  sufficient  details  to  complete  an  ou^ 
line,  but  to  crowd  into  a  few  pages  a  life  of 
which  we  know  so  much.  Basil  was  bom 
about  the  year  329,  in  all  probability  in  the 
city  of  which  he  was  afterwards  bishop,  Oe- 
sarea  in  Cappadocia.  Our  acquaintance  with 
him  begins  in  early  boyhood,  while  he  is 
living  in  a  country  house  near  Neocsesarea 
in  Pontus,  under  the  care  of  his  grandmother. 
Macrina,  as  she  was  called,  had  been  a  hearer 
of  Gr^ory,  the  wonder-worker,  formerly 
Bishop  9f  Neocsesarea;  and  in  the  bloody 
days  of  Diocletian  she  and  her  husband  fled 
to  the  mountain  solitudes  of  Pontos  to  escape 
the  rage  of  the  persecution;  and  on  some 
occaaons  during  their  wanderings  their  wants 


were  supplied  in  a  manner  which  they  re- 
garded as  miraculous.  One  who  listened  to 
the  teachings  of  Gregory,  and  who  had  her- 
self been  a  confessor  of  the  faith  in  days  of 
persecution,  would  doubtless  early  instil  into 
her  grandson's  mind  the  lessons  of  religion. 
His  imagination,  as  well  as  his  heart,  would 
be  touched  as  he  listened  to  narratives  of 
Bishop  Gregory's  miracles,  and  of  the  perse- 
cutions and  ddiverances  which  Macrina  had 
experienced  in  ihs  wilds  of  Pontos.  In 
those  early  days  Basil  first  received  the  im- 
pressions of  tiie  supreme  value  of  religion 
which  were  manifest  in  his  after-life.  The 
influences  of  his  home,  to  which  he  was  after 
some  time  removed,  confirmed  the  lessons  of 
his  grandmother.  His  father,  whose  name 
was  also  Basil,  a  rhetoridan  of  repute  in  Cap- 
padocia, was  a  faithful  Christian,  and  his 
mother  Emmelia  was  as  famous  for  her  de- 
voutness  as  for  her  beauty,  which  made  her  in 
her  youth  to  be  sought  in  marriage  by  many  of 
the  chief  men  in  Ceesarea.  That  the  home  of 
Basil  and  Emmelia  was  penned  by  earnest 
Christian  influences  may  be  gathered  from  the 
foct  that  oi  their  fimuly  of  ten  children  no  less 
than  five  are  known  to  us  as  having  rendered 
eminent  service  to  the  Church.  One  became 
a  devout  monk,  abandoning  at  an  early  age 
high  worldly  prospects  to  devote  himself 
to  God's  service ;  another  Macrina  was  a 
superior  of  a  society  of  religious  females, 
while  three  of  them — Peter,  Gr^oty,  and 
Basil — ^were  bishops.  Under  his  father's 
roof  and  under  his  guidance  Basil  pursued 
his  studies  with  the  view  of  fitting  himself  for 
his  fiither's  proSession.  After  a  time  he  left 
home  to  mue  a  tour  (rf  those  cities  &motis 
for  theu:  sdiools  of  learning,  which  was  the 
customary  manner  of  completing  a  higher 
education  in  these  times.  Among  other 
cities  he  visited  Constantinople,  and  enjoyed 
the  instructions  of  the  greatest  living  rhe- 
torician of  the  age,  the  famous  Libanius. 
Although  Libanius  lived  and  died  a  heathen, 
he  was  greatly  drawn  to  some  of  the  Chris- 
tian young  men  who  studied  under  him.  To 
Basil,  as  afterwards  to  Chiysostom,  he  be- 
came warmly  attached,  and  tiie  scholar  and 
master  continued  to  correspond  for  many 
years.  In  one  of  those  letters  ^banius  has  | 
recorded  the  esteem  liiigjii^HshiyBeJ^lSHQlie 
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young  Christian  student  who  excited  his 
admiration  not  bis  bright  intellectual  gifts 
alone,  but  &e  life  <£  «df-<lenial  £«d  absti- 
nence which  aged  sa^ee  oould  not  surpaES. 
After  a  residence  of  some  length  in  Constan- 
tinople, Ba^  removed  to  Athens^  toceni* 
plete  his  studies  there.  Athens  had  long 
lost  its  pc^fical  importaaicc;,  but  it  nas  sttU 
the  intellectual  capital  of  -the  world.  Its 
scboslfi  possessed  a  etaff  of  Lsctorers  on  the 
vaiious  branches  of  Utesatune  duid  phikisopl^ 
«DC^  as  no  other  city  CMld  boast  <of^  and 
students  came  &ein  all  pants  of  th£  worid  M> 
reside  mthin  its  walls  axsd  to  gather  inspira- 
tion fttsn  its  tnaditifMCi.  A  wild,  rifttous 
CQHspaay  these  studente  wese ;  and  ^diey  were ' 
accustomed,  we  are  tol^l,  to  receive  new-' 
comers  witb  uuch  iqaroar  aad  roui^  plajr. 
Basil,  however,  wafi  ^uDed  all  umojwice 
through  the  indueBce  of  a  friend  then  stDdjr^ 
ing  in  AthenB,  Gnegoiy,  afterwards  ^hop  of 
NazisBXUE.  He  spread  such  a  report  of 
Badl's  learning  and  doqaence  that  the 
ineverent  students  oi  Athens  received  \en 
wil^  respect  and  hooour.  Basil  did  ikoit 
mingle  mudi  with  the  student  life  of  Athens.  < 
Along  with  a  few  other  jwing  men  of  similar 
tastes  he  lived  apart  from  the  common ; 
crowd,  shunning  the  thea^  and  all  public 
amusemea^,  ami  diligently  fret^ienting  the 
churdi  of  Gk)d — a  prsctioe  wliich  a^pfteara  M> 
have  been  rare  among  the  students 
Athens.  In  tnitfa,  a  sesidaiuie  in  Athens 
at  das  time  i^pears  to  haxa  had  its  dangos 
fan  the  &ith  as  vefl  as  for  the  motals  of 
Christiaa  students.  Adtens  was  a  stnmg- 
faold  of  hea^onism.  Its  noble  monnments 
and  masterpieces  of  art  prockumed  the  glories 
of  tiie  old  £utfa;  the  Iheiature  which  its 
studeots  read  and  all  die  assooiatxan  of  the 
place  were  on  the  same  side ;  aad  stud  eat* 
who  came  to  Athens  prqjvdKed  agiunat  it 
wore  :qA  to  ooncene  a  select,  if  not  a  love, 
f/K  a  leligiai  to  nAidi  mantiwd  seemed  4o 
Qwt  so  mu  A  ttiat  vna  beautifol ;  and  «4ten 
ooce  ^oui^  man  weoc  kiadted  with  this 
eBfiuisiasm  Sat  die  astiipie,  tbc^  weie  sgpt  to 
thinh:  of  Onstiui^  as  a  barbar«as  «nttir 
gonist  of  the  ^oihb -of  wt  aad  the  swwtneBS 
<tf  titerature.  Many  a  yoal&  tinned  in  a 
Ouastian  home  made  sln|wredk  of  his  feitib 
in  Athens,  and  af  he  did  net  rotnn  to  the 
worship  of  Jnpiter  and  Venus,  abnndonad  at 
all  evaits  the  n^gkmofCfanst  for  some  form 
of  philosophic  theism  or  pwnthftisni.  Basil 
passed  safdy  throi^  the  ocidcal;  in^hscd  he> 
never  seems  to  h«ne  felt  aaqr  incfoatim  to  • 
apostatize ;  with  him  ik^  dii^Mwitiea  rather  j 
was  to  abandon  nlteEodur  -the  htaiMBBe| 


which  seemed  to  war  against  his  faith.  His 
&iend  Gregoiy  tells  us  that  Basil  was  at  first 
mach  discontented  with  AAens  ;  he  called  , 
it  "  vain  felicity,"  and  it  was  widi  difficulty 
that  he  prevailed  with  him  to  remain  and  to 
continue  his  studies,   Basil  sometimes  vrote  < 
about  secular  studies  in  a  way  &at  would 
lead  m  to  sn^^Kise  he  disi^^imed  «f  them 
ahogethei:.    We  ind,  however,  his  mtiffed 
(^mnkm  regardmg  the  proper  i^ace  of  end  ! 
studies  in  an  inteieatiDC  latter  which  he  I 
wK)te  in  later  hfe  to  a  young  kinsmn  «lio 
was  sti&  Attending  sdio«l    In  tiiis  lotber  he 
'GcitainSy  lays  it  down  as  an  nnclaoked 
priociide  tiuft  the  Holy  Scriptuns  are  tie 
gioat  souKe  of  wisdom ;  trut  he  adds  that  | 
the  wridQgs«f  pa^  poets  and  philosophen  I 
serve  a  pnlagqgu:  purpose.   EspedaHgr  in ' 
fotith, while  RB  yttHm  deepmihsof  Sbip-  ! 
tnie  ase  imperfectiy  undieiatood,  the  stidies , 
of  the  schools  serve  as  a  sort  of  pit- 
lisninary  ^mnasiac   to  tcain  the  sfnit 
ere   it   enters  upon   the   great  onffict  j 
Nor  are  such  stadies  witihont  an  indqien- 
.dcnt  v«flue.    They  serve  as  the  soil's  onu- 
ment.    For  just  as  a  tree  whose  fMqia  | 
fanction  it  is  to  abound  in  ripe  firait,  veais  as  ! 
its  QRuraenct  the  haves  ^ioh  nude  on  iiE 
branches,  so,  whole  the  tnidi  is  the  essential 
fiiiit  of  ^e  soul,  it  yet  becomes  it  wcU  to  be 
abo  dad  witii  the  cuienial  wosdom  as  witli 
leaves  affording  shelter  and  ockKDment  to^ 
fruit  beneath.  iBasil  admalfi  that  .dioe  is  nflt 
a  little  in  pagan  litemtuEefromwhidiayOBBg 
«an  can  dme  no  advantage,  and  s^umt 
whidh  he         to  dooe  his  ean  after  tiic  | 
example  of  Ulysses  in  the  legend.  But  when 
these  poets  pmise  virtoe  and  record  vistwos 
deeds,  they  oonfer  a  benefit  upon  yauDg  | 
teadees;  "  for  it  is  no  small  gun  to  acQodoa 
the  soul  of  a  young  mnn  to  the  ^esence  of :, 
yiitu&"    AAer  alluding  to  a  nusaber  oftke 
instances  «f  heroism  and  medEness  lecoided 
by  ancient  historians,  he  adds,    Such  a- 
angles  are  in  almost  entire  harmeoy  with  am 
own  toaching,  and  are  worthy  of  the  ioita- 

tion  of  ^  yenog." 
Basil  nmaiufld  in  Athens  abont  ftor  reus, 

and  tonmds  t2ie  dose  of  4hat  period  itis  | 
probftbk  that  he  taught  rhetoric;  hot  ^  I 
oooopaliion  proved  nnoonganial,  ana  liheSt  I 
Angnstine  later  and  tor  nmifar  reasons,  he  ; 
"wilhdiew  tbesiffvice  of  faistoi^ue  Sam  the  ! 
maate  of  lip  labom."  Two  or  thsec  yens 
intewenod,  {hiring  which  he  travellfid  m 
fi^^yptond^ruinoHlertoiseeteaiiOBartic  ; 

societies  chest;  He  oeems  ateo  to  have  re-  ^ 
visited  his  home  andito  have  been  baptised  sf 

the  BishupofGnsma.  [^Sf?i8-if<giPeW!»< 
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scene  vciydifiisTAntlioia  the  sdioola  of  Athens. 
To  a  retnat  on  a  tising  ground  on  the  banks 
of  the  Iris,  mat  tu  ftom  llie  contiy  koose  in 
which  he  spod  his  boj'hood,  Basil,  txro  of  his 
brothers,  aad  a  few  friends  bctM^  them- 
wheSf  in  order  that  they  mi^^t  lead  a  life  of 
eulife  coateaatian  to  God/  It  -was  a  lonefy 
spat.  No  road  led  to  it,  and  it  was  so  shut 
in  by  natural  dcfieiiceE  that  it  was  «xixemcd7 
difficalt  of  approadi.  It  was,  however,  a 
heantifal  retreat ;  for  in  the  spirit  of  Western 
sclher  thiui  of  Eastern  monastidmi  the  re- 
cluses had  cho&ea  a  locality  cakftdated  to 
^ftddea  aad  not  to  ap^al  thdr  hearts ;  "  beaa- 
sfsl,  it  was  as  Calypso's  ide  "  to  nse  the 
codmsiastic  ooiia{»hsOB  of  Basil  EvoydHng 
aeedtiil  for  die  supply  of  their  wants  was  at 
haad— gave  Uk  tfe  wood  and  6sk  in  the  river, 
iriiile  fbrecs  aaid  aii^ing  birds  rqjeiced  thev 
heavts  as  tiiey  ptn«ued  their  agncaknnd  and 
gardening  (^erodoas,  singing  psalms  toGod. 
like  many  otheis  who  have  omde  hard  saort- 
fices  in  order  to  get  nearer  God,  Basil  felt 
some  disappoinitBDeat  in  the  result.  "  What 
I  now  do,"  he  wrote,  ia  this  solitade,  \)f 
day  aad  by  Bight,  I  am  almost  ashaaed  to 
say.  The  city  I  have  abandwed  aa  the 
sourtv  of  hmumerable  evils ;  but  I  caaaot 
leave  myself  behind.  I  am  like  those  persons 
onacctistOBBed  to  the  sea,  who  »4ien  attacked 
by  sidmess^  descead  torn  the  large  ship,  be- 
cause it  rolls  so  vkdently^iikte  a  little  boat^ 
but  find  that  in  it  also  they  retain  die  sens** 
tioas  of  nausea  and  gidctiness."  But  while 
he  was  disa$}poiated  ibe  ^ow  pr^ess  he 
made  in  the  life  of  sanctification,  he  did  not 
doubt  duU  he  had  done  wisely  in  forsaking 
the  world ;  aad  moat  eamesdy  he  stiive 
by  mortification  mA  prayer  to  subdue  all  re- 
belHous  xiipulBes  oS  the  flesh  and  spirit.  Like 
Mast  suocessfol  leaden  of  religious  move- 
mente,  he  combmed  practical  si^acity  wiAh 
religioiis  enthusiasm.  This  sa^paci^  be  avowed 
in  &e  prefereoce  he  gave  to  ^  social  over 
the  aadiocielic  life.  Someof  hBremaite'Oit 
nmal  uses  of  aodal  intercoune  are  re- 
maAable  as  comn^  fimn  «  monk.  The  few , 
oompaDiaas  witli  whom  Baal  began  the 
Buaadtic  tte  increased  present^  ioato  a  great 
mukitttde,  over  whom  he  presided,  l^icode 
of  regulations  wtHcb  he  drew  up  'for  their 
gnidaace  is  still  extant,  and  al&ongh  later 
haads  have  pH^udily  charged  it  soiaenfaat, 
we  may  gatlKr  frona  it  an  idea  of  the  chame- 
ter  of  his  rule.  It  was  an  opcn  ooaHnuDiOB 
Basil!s  monadtic  aodety.  Ewry  one  was  ne- 
oeiiied  who  preseabed  himself  as  a  ■candidate 
for  admiasioQ,  widi  the  saocption  of  nixwwajy 
alaacB,  or  manied  ftamm*  In  oider,  how- 


ever,  to  test  the  sincerity  of  new-csosers,  they 
weie  at  first  set  to  disagreeable  tasks,  and 
sabg<ected  to  aanoymg  xestnctions.  ^>ecially 
was  sileaos  impased  apon  ooTioea  as  an 
ordeal  to  test  -of  what  spirit  thegr  were 
As  the  great  object  of  tbe  xetreat  waa  to  avoid 
the  a»ta^0D  of  a  wi^ed  worU,  the  zules  of 
Basil  aijomed  die  greatest  possft)]e  avoidance 
of  ordinary  converse  irith  .^oae  not  members 
of  the  society.  Honks  were  foiiudden  to 
leave  the  community  under  pretext  of  visiting 
their  relations,  Thegr  were  reqmred  as  ^  as 
possible  to  engage  in  such  pursuits  as  did 
not  require  diem  to  go  into  the  irarld  to  fetdi 
tools  and  matenals,  or  to  dispose  of  their 
produce.  \Vhen  such  journeys  were  wnavoad- 
afale,  old  aad  tcoslnrotthy  jBonks  were  to  be 
selected  for  the  mosaion,  who  were  never  to 
lose  aght  of  cme  another,  and  to  give  a  oom- 
Iiteto  aocount  of  tiieir  doiogs  to  the  president 
on  retaining.  The  precideat  oco^ed  a  very 
important  ^ace  in  die  society  ;  to  him  every 
brother  had  to  confess  his  iauHs,  he  ad- 
ministmd  reproof  and,  if  needful,  imposed 
punishment.  Bat  as  it  was  conceiTable  that 
be  nagjit  hisnself  err,  the  elder  bfeth««a  were 
empowered  to  reprove  him  if  they  saw  him 
doing  wrong.  In  reading  the  rules  of  Basil 
one  feds  that  th^  are  over-suspicious,  and 
bring  forward  undufy^  the  pn^blUny  sMe  of 
Cbrisrianity ;  bitt  the  qsrit  of  the  age  must 
bear  part  of  the  Uane  of  this  error.  Basil 
aj^cdated  use  of  wMiesone  woA,  and 
CH  cfaeerfid  sodal  wcnshq)  as  aids  in  liie  life  of 
sanctificatioa.  He  introduced  amoqg  his 
Hioctks  a  mode  of  singing  unknown  at  that 
time  in  Asia  Minor,  accwding  to  which  the 
chcnr  was  divided  into  two  parts,  which 
mutually  answered  one  another.  Uke  most 
imfvovemsirtE,  it  was  dcnotmcfld  b(y  some  as 
a  dax^erous  innovation.  While  Basil  and 
his  manks  wore  careiiil  to  avoid  oonrverse 
uddi  the  world  on  ordinary  mattery  it  must 
net  be  in^poeed  that  they  made  no  efforte 
for  the  spiritual  enlightenment  of  the  men  who 
dwelt  arannd  thrai.  On  the  -coBtrary,  we 
an  Mdd  thgr  dil^eoti.^  pceadnd  the 
gospel  m  the  ne^tbotan^  vdbges,  and  that 
tbey  fmmded  sdi^oiis  sodedes  in  various 
patts  of  tbe  surrounding  counby.  Nor  was 
fitndy  forgotten  amid  their  nanusd  labour  and 
retigious  exerdses.  SMreral  of  Ba^s  works 
wese  composed  in  this  mountain  soHtude. 
His  Mend  Gregory  visited  hizn,  and  together 
they  compiled  a  coUeotioa  of  extsacts  firon 
&e  works  of  Oiigea,  whidi  wese  the  great 
qaany  for  &e  Chngrian  sdioiars  of  that  i^e. 
Gregoiiy  complains  m  one  of  hisJetters  thati 
he<CDand  Bad's  paiadsig»Jf9iH'bi^^^^l 
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fortablc  place.  He  could  not  eat  the  bread 
of  the  monks,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  good 
offices  of  Basil's  mother  and  sister,  who  now 
occupied  the  country  house  in  which  his  grand- 
mother formerly  lived,  he  would  have  starved. 
As  for  the  gardening  and  agricultural  opera^ 
tions,  Gregoiy  compares  than  to  the  labours 
of  Hercules  m  Ibe  Augean  stable.  But  all 
Gregory's  recollections  of  his  visit  to  his  old 
friend  were  not  so  unpleasant,  for  in  another 
letter  he  makes  mention  of  the  pleasant  con- 
verse, the  high  studies,  and  the  rapt  devotions 
which  he  had  enjoyed  in  the  society  of  Basil 
and  his  monks.  Especially  does  he  speak 
of  the  brotherly  love  which  animated  the 
community. 

After  a  residence  of  about  thirteen  years 
in  the  desert  Basil  removed  to  the  dty,  and 
became  presb3rter  in  Caesarea.  The  Bufaop 
of  Csesarea,  Etuebios,  previoiu  to  bis  conse- 
cration, had  been  an  nnbaptized  heathen. 
He  was  a  magistrate  in  the  city,  highly 
esteemed  for  his  worth  and  integrity.  On 
the  death  of  the  former  bishop,  the  cry  arose 
among  the  people  that  they  would  have 
Eusebius,  and  none  but  Eusebius,  for  his 
successor.  The  other  bishops  naturally  ob- 
jected to  a  choice  so  extraordinary,  but  on 
the  people  becommg  violent  they  yielded, 
and  first  baptized  and  then  consecrateid  Euse- 
bius Bishop  of  Caesarea.  Such  a  man  re- 
quired one  at  his  side  learned  in  matters 
theological  and  ecclesiastical  to  be  his  coad- 
jutor. This  post  was  assigned  to  Basil,  who 
was  fitted  for  it  by  his  learning  and  elo- 
quence; but,  unfortunately,  he  was  of  a 
somewhat  dictatorial  temper,  and  the  quon- 
dam magistrate  objected  to  the  tone  adopted 
by  his  adviser.  This  led  to  estrangement, 
and  Basil  returned  for  a  time  to  the  society 
of  his  monks.  In  Oesarea  his  loss  was 
keenly  felt,  and  through  the  entreaties  of  the 
faithful  Gre^OTy  he  was  induced  to  return, 
and  a  reconciliation  was  efiected  with  Euse- 
bius. 

As  a  preacher  Basil  exercised  an  important 
influence  in  Csesarea.  Not  a  few-  of  the 
preachers  who  have  moved  cities  have  come 
forth  not  from  the  city  crowd,  but  from  the 
place  of  retirement — from  the  wilderness  like 
Elijah  and  John  the  Baptist,  from  the  monas- 
tic retreat  like  Chrysostom  and  Basil,  or  from 
the  small  separated  religious  circle  like  John 
Wesley  and  most  of  the  great  preachers  of 
English  Nonconformity.  It  would  seem  as 
if  living  in  the  great  world  unfitted  a  man  for 
rebuking  its  sins  and  consoling  it  in  its 
sorrows,  and  at  all  events  an  interval  seems 
to  be  necessary  during  which  the  fiitore 


preacher  shall  listen  to  the  voice  of  God  out 
of  reach  of  the  confiising  voices  oS  the  worid. 
In  Caesarea  Basil  found  himself  in  the  midst 
of  a  society  the  higher  grades  of  which  vere 
wealthy,  luxurious,  and  dissolute,  while  the 
lower  ranks  were  enxedingly  poor  ind 
wretched.  He  performed  his  duties  to  boA 
classes  with  fidelity  and  boldness.  He  was 
an  orthodox  theologian,  and  sometimes  in 
his  sermons  he  defended  the  faith  against 
the  assaults  of  heretics,  and,  in  accoidance 
with  the  custom  of  the  age,  he  occasionally 
celebrated  the  glories  of  saints  and  mar^ 
But  his  preaching  was  in  the  main  ethical 
He  discoursed  on  such  subjects  as  pride  and 
anger,  drunkenness  and  covetousness.  The 
circumstances  of  the  times  led  him  frequeotly 
to  rebuke  the  hard-heartedness  of  the  rich, 
who  refused  to  part  with  tiieir  wealth  to  re- 
lieve the  wretched.  On  one  occasion  dteie 
was  a  terrible  famine  in  Caj^Kuloda,  and  the 
righteous  indignation  of  the  preacher  was 
aroused  when  he  saw  the  merchants  hoard- 
ing grain  in  their  warehouses  in  the  hope  that 
its  price  would  rise,  while  the  poor  were 
perishing  in  the  streets.  The  following 
words,  spoken  in  time  of  famine,  may  be 
taken  as  a  spedmen  <iS  the  preaching  of  Basil 
in  Csesarea: — 

"  People,  listen ;  Christians,  lend  ine  yonr 
ears ;  these  things  saith  the  Lord,  n(rt  ad* 
dressing  you  with  his  own  voice,  bvt  speaking 
through  the  mouth  of  his  servant.  Let  not 
us,  who  are  endovred  with  reason,  show  our- 
selves more  cruel  than  the  unreasoning  brotes. 
For  they  feed  together  on  what  grows  oat  of 
the  eardi.  Hie  flocks  of  sheep  feed  upon 
the  same  mountain;  innumerable  borees 
share  the  same  plain.  Each  one  yields  by 
turn  to  the  other  the  enjoyment  of  the  need- 
ful food.  We,  on  the  contrary,  hide  what 
should  be  common  to  all — the  property  of  all 
we  alone  keep  possession  of.  Let  as  feel 
abashed  before  examples  of  ptgan  humani^. 
Among  some  pagan  peoplewla  humane  law 
spreads  a  common  table,  and  makes  of  a 
whole  people  almost  one  &mily.  But  let  us 
turn  finnn  those  without^  and  g^ve  heed  to 
the  example  of  the  three  thousand.  Let  us 
emulate  the  first  company  of  Christian^  who 
had  all  things  in  common." 

Basil  was  not  one  of  the  preachers  who 
give  advice  to  others  which  they  are  not 
willing  to  put  in  practice  themselves ;  for  j 
when  property  came  to  him  through  the 
death  of  relatives  he  immediately  sold  i^  and 
gave  the  money  to  the  famishing  poor.  And 
tiirough  his  exertions  hospitals  were  erected 
in  Casarea  so  extensive  j^fRzllfSV  ^5 
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formed  a  city  by  themselves.  We  hare  said 
that  Basil  was  an  ethical  preacher,  and  we 
must  add  that  the  ethics  of  Basil  were  those 
of  the  New  Testament  Some  expressions 
occur  in  his  sermons  regarding  celibaqr  and 
the  monastic  life  with  which  we  cannot  agree, 
but  usually  his  ethical  teaching  follows  the 
lines  laid  down  by  Christ  and  his  apostles. 
Certain  of  his  sayings  may  sound  sontewhat 
extreme  to  us.  When  he  says,  for  instance, 
that  we  should  not  enter  into  communication 
with  sinners  except  to  call  them  to  repent- 
ance, that  we  should  seek  not  riches,  but 
poverty,  and  that  any  one  who  has  strength 
ought  to  work  in  order  to  assist  those  in 
want,  he  certainly  demands  more  than  modem 
Christianity  requires.  But  was  not  the  monk 
and  bishop  of  the  fourth  century  more  in  har< 
mony  with  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth  and  the 
tent-maker  of  Tarsus  than  we  are  ?  In  yet 
another  matter  he  exceeds  in  strictness  the 
ordinary  requirements  of  Christian  society. 
The  man  who  speaks  evil  of  another  when 
he  is  absent  is  to  be  reckoned,  according  to 
Basil,  a  defamer,  even  although  the  evil  thus 
spoken  is  true.  We  have  sometimes  thought 
that  Protestantism,  in  its  righteous  struggle 
against  error  and  imposture,  has  got  into  a 
habit  of  mind,  so  to  speak,  which  has  led  its 
adhwents,  especially  when  of  an  undevout 
spirit,  to  foi^et  altogether  that  it  is  a  Chris- 
tian duty  to  do  no  evil  even  to  the  evil,  either 
with  hand  or  tongue.  From  Church  fathers 
like  Basil,  and  even  from  themodem  Catholic, 
some  useful  lessons  may  be  learned  on  the 
duty  of  refraining  the  ton|rue. 

On  the  death  of  Eusebius  Basil  was  elected 
bishop  in  his  room.  Although  no  other 
choice  was  possible,  it  was  resented,  not  by 
the  wealthy  classes  alone,  but  by  not  a  few 
6f  the  bishops  over  whom  he  was  to  preside 
as  Metropolitan  of  Cappadocia  and  Exarch 
of  Pontus.  The  strict,  perhaps  we  should 
add  stem,  virtue  of  the  new  bishop  made  him 
more  feared  than  loved.  He  was  not  of  a 
genial,  perhaps  not  of  an  amiable  disposition. 
During  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  suffered 
from  a  painful  disease  induced  by  the  austeri' 
ties  of  bis  earlier  religious  life. 

The  eight  years  of  his  episcopate  was  the 
most  difocult  and  painful  period  of  Basil's 
life.  With  his  own  bishops  and  clergy  he 
found  difficulties.  One  of  the  evils  of  the 
time  was  that  unworthy  men  found  their 
way_  specially  into  the  lower  offices  of  the 
ministry,  induced  to  enter  it  sometimes 
by  no  higher  motive  than  a  desire  to 
escape  military  service.  This  evil  Basil  set 
himsdf  earnestly  to  reform.    He  wrote 


to  all  bishops  under  his  charge,  exhorting 
them  to  restore  £he  stricmess  of  the  ancient 
discipline,  and  to  admit  none  to  office  in  the 
Church  whose  past  life  would  not  bear  the 
strictest  scmtiny.    Some  bishops  were  in  the 
habit  of  selluDg  ordination.    To  them  he 
wrote  that  they  were  followers  of  Simon 
Magus  and  Judas,  for  they  were  bartering 
heavenly  for  earthly  thii^s,  and  making  a 
gain  of  Christ's  Church.    His  position  as 
Bishop  of  Csesarea  mado  it  needful  for  Basil 
to  take  part  in  the  general  ecclesiastical  life 
of  the  time.    Here,  too,  he  found  trouble. 
The  Emperor  Valens  was  a  determined 
partisan  of  the  Arian  faction,  and  under- 
took a  journey  through  Asia  Minor  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  Arian  faction  in 
that  part  of  his  dominions.    Partly  by  vio- 
lence  and  partly  by  means  of  bribes,  he  es- 
tablished the  supremacy  of  his  par^  in 
Bithynia  and  in  Galatia.   Having  heard  that 
he  would  find  the  unbending  character  of 
Basil  an  obstacle  m  Cappadocia,  he  sent  the 
Prsetorian  Prefect  Modestns  to  deal  with  him, 
and  bring  him  to  terms.   The  interview  be- 
tween the  prefect  and  the  bishop  is  one  of 
the  famous  scenes  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
We  shaJl  give  it,  with  some  abridgment,  as 
Basil's   friend  Gregory  has   recorded  it. 
Modestus,  "  What  do  you  mean  b^  refusing 
to  comply  with  the  Emperor's  religion,  when 
others  have  done  so?"  Btml,  "Because  it  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  will  and  com- 
mand of  my  sovereign  Emperor.   I  cannot 
wor^p  a  <^eature,  when  I  am  myself  God's 
creature."   The  jnefect  having  endeavoured 
to  persifade  Basil  to  yield  to  £e  Emperor  by 
representing  to  him  the  honour  that  would 
accme  to  him  if  he  came  over  to  the  party 
of  the  court,  and  finding  his  endeavours 
vain,  got  very  angry,  and,  starting  up  from 
his  chair,  exclaimed,  "  Are  you  not  afraid  of 
the  power  that  I  possess  ?"  Basil.  "  What  suf- 
ferings am  I  to  expect?"   Mod.  "  You  may 
expect  any  one  of  the  punishments  which  it 
is  in  my  power  to  inflict."   Basil.  "  What  are 
they  ?   Name  them.    Confiscation  of  goods, 
exile,  torture,  death  ?   If  you  have  anything 
worse  to  threaten,  let  me  hear  i^  fot  those 
do  not  touch  me."  Mod.  "How  so?"  Basii. 
"  A  man  is  not  subject  to  confiscation  of  goods 
who  possesses  none,  unless  you  wish  these 
wom  and  tattered  clothes,  and  a  few  books, 
which  are  all  I  possess.    I  do  not  fear  exile, 
for  I  am  bound  to  no  place ;  I  do  not 
reckon  this  country  in  which  I  now  dwell 
as  my  own,  and  any  country  into  which  I 
may  be  sent,  I  can  reckon  my  own ;  or,  to 
sp(sik  more  conectly,  I  know^^-tbe  whol 
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eartii  to  be  GatFs,  idiose  atraager  and 

sojourner  I  am.  What  can  torture  dSsct 
vbea  thcaie  is  a  body  to  bear  it,  if  you  except 
the  first  blow?  To  me  deatii  irili  be  a 
benefit  finr  it  villi  send  me  aaoaar  to  Ged." 
Afod.  "  Never  was  I  addressed  befwe  witb 
socb  boUnesB."  ^asi/.  Perhaps  fou  ziever 
before  met  mth  a  true  biahop.  Por  white  in 
other  matt  era  we  aze  bamble  and  meek,  aiocoid- 
ing  to  the  teacfadng  of  our  rdigkm,  when  the 
cause  God  and  of  rdigioa  ue  at  stake, 
we  oadat  dl  ethci  dnngs  as  notliing,  and 
fix  OUT  eyes  upon  God  sdone.  Isk  such  cases 
fiic  and  sword,  wild  beasts  and  instru- 
ments of  cruel  torture  are  a  fJeasuze  rather 
thaa  X  tonncDt  to  ua.**  The  ppefect  w%  so 
muds  impressed  by  his  bearing  that  he 
reported  to  his  impeiial  master  that  Basxl 
was  one  whom  no  tikreatenin^  cbuld  terrif)r 
and  no  aUurements  move.  Whea  Valens 
arrived  in  Caesatea  he  had  an  interview  with 
Basil,  who  discomvcd  to  the  empesor  on  the 
&iith  in  his  vestiy.  When  the  steward  or 
chief  oooh  of  ttic  imperial  palace,  named 
Demosthenes,  took  it  upon  him  to  interpose 
in  language  which  shoved  his  want  of  educa- 
tion, as  wen  as  his  insolence,  Basfl,  to  tiie 
amusement  of  die  empctar,  reminded  Hiis 
ilHteiate  Demosthenes  that  his  jH-oper  place 
was  the  kitchen,  and  Ins  vocation  dreasizig 
meats  and  preparing  sauces,  not  the  discus- 
sion of  the  truths  of  divinity.  Vadens  appears 
to  have  admired  Basil,  whose  intercession 
he  afterwards  entrealed  on  behalf  of  a  dying 
child,  but  he  oootinued  his  efforts  in  beh^ 
of  Ananism,  by  which  Basil  and  his  diocese 
were  much  disquieted.  Other  troubles  folr 
lowed,  by  whidi  Basil's  Isfe  was  embittered 
and  probably  shortened.    Ahbong^  himself 


a  champion  o£  ortiiodwy,  be  was  accused  of 
heterodoxy  by  narrow-minded  and  ignorant 
bigots.  '-^The  ecclesiastical  ht^ory  of  these 
years,"  mites  a  lec&it  historian,  "  as  &r  as 
the  East  is  concerned,  might  be  described  as 
a  history  of  the  snfierings  of  St  Basil.  Selr 
dofn  haa  any  man  of  his  personal  rmd  official 
eminence  in  the  Church  been  so  heavily  bur- 
dened by  the  trial  of  opposition,  misrepreseo- 
tatioD,  isolation,  and  seeming  &ilure."  Un- 
wearied were  the  efibrts  made  by  Basil  to 
introduce  peace  and  uni^  into  die  distracted 
Church.  He  appealed  for  help  to  the  bishop 


of  Rnne,  and  to  the  great  Athanasius  irita 
was  his  eoDstant  fHend  and  adviser;  but 
e&rts  were  crowned  with  small  success. 
Deeply  did  he  feel  tlus  giihire.  "I  seeM, 
for  my  sins,"  he  once  said  to  a  fnend,  "  to 
be  unauxeasftd  in  everything." 

Release  came  at  leng^  to  Basil  Thetidings 
spread  through  Csesarea  that  the  bish^  wu 
very  sick.  He  had  been  calkd  haid,  prond, 
and  unlovable  by  his  en^nes,  but  die 
people  knew  that  imdtr  the  stoa  eittriar 
there  beat  s  brave  a»d  tender  faeut,  and 
that  the  bishop  was  a  tiue  firicnd  to  evoy 
one  of  them.  Lamentation  and  woe  spnad 
through  the  city  at  &e  ddings,  and  a  cnmd 
gathered  beibre  his  house,  who  iaploR^ 
Heaven  with  impcntunate  px^rs  to  spue 
the  life  of  their  bishop.  Bat  Ihere  was  do 
stength  in  his  worn  and  wasted  frame  to  resist 
the  i^ess,  and  Basil  died  m  peace,  with 
words  upon  his  lip^  "  luto  diy  haiuls,  0 
Lord,  1  commit  my  spirit"  He  was  followed 
to  tiie  tomb  by  a  great  muhitnde  of  tbe 
people  of  Cssesea^  not  of  ChristiaBS  only,  but 
of  Jews  and  pagans^  who  reverenced  bis  cb»- 
raeter,  thc»t^  th^  did  not  share  his  fiuth. 

At  the  time  of  Baal's  death  las  dear  fiiod 
Gregory  was  ill ;  but  some  ^me  after  be  d^ 
tirered  a  funeral  oration  on  faim,  in  wbidi  he 
celebrated  the  virtues  of  the  deceased  bi^x^ 
There  was  scarcely  a  saint  mentioned  in  the 
Old  or  New  Testamait  to  whidi  &egoiy  ^ 
not  compare  his  friend ;  there  is  no  grace  or 
virtue  of  which  St.  Paul  or  Aristotie  speaks 
in  which  Basil  was  not  su{»eme,  accordiag  to 
Gregory.  The  one  cha^  which  he  seemed 
to  feaf  might  be  brought  against  him  was,  that 
hewasnotgesusL  To  this  he  replied,  "Gnat 
that  he  was  no  idle  talker,  m  jester,  ao 
loDBger  in  the  market.  Grant  that  he  did 
not  seek  the  &ivour  of  the  multitude  1^  b^ 
commg  all  things  to  all  men.  What  thes? 
Should  he  no^  with  all  right-jud^og  men, 
receive  Ujt  this  praise  rather  than  amdemnar 
tion  ?  Is  it  thought  a  &ult  in  a  Uon  that  be 
has  not  the  look  oS  an  ape,  that  his  aspect  i* 
stem  and  royal,  and  that  bis  movements  are 
majestic?"  With  tlicse  words  of  Gregory 
we  leave  Basil,  a  Iwave,  true  man,  who 
warred  a  good  warfare  in  the  service  of  his 
Lord. 

JOHN  GIBB. 
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OF  the  manj  noble  woma  wtto  have 
devoted  their  Jives  to  aSeviatiDg;  the 
snfienogs  of  others,  none  have  entered  into 
tiieir  wosk  with  a  spirit  of  greater  eamestacss 
or  self-sacrifice  diaa  Jtriianna  Chandlec^  Her 
natioal  delkacy  ot  oonstitutba  was  tbok  tism 
balanced  hj  die  energy  of  her  mind,  which 
often  tdampbed  over  the  weakness  of  her 
body,  and  enabled  be*  to  perfoim  self-ap- 
pointed tasks  which  would  have  beies  deei&ed 
arduous  by  even  stronger  people. 

From  childhood  she  appeared  to  have  a 
peculiar  S3finpathy  with  the  privations  of  the 
sick  and  poor  j  and  at  quite  an  easTy  age  Ae 
and  her  sister  (long  sinct  dead,  and  to  whom 
she  was  fondly  attached)  used  to  set  forth  on 
their  errands  of  mercy,  and  purchase,  with 
their  slender  stock  of  pocket-money,  food 
and  comforts  for  those  whom  th^  visited. 
It  was  during  these  visits  that  tiie  sisters 
first  became  conscious  of  a  very  serious  want 
in  our  metropolis — the  absence  of  any 
charitable  institution  for  the  recqpidoB  and 
treatment  of  the  paralyzed  and  epileptic,  aad- 
the  subject  was  brought  still  nearer  home  to 
them  by  two  of  their  dearest  relatives  being 
stricken  withthese  disorders.  Then  this  argu- 
ment forced  itself  upon-  them,  "If  these 
suffer  who  are  surrounded  by  all  that  affec- 
tion can  suggest  or  competence  provide, 
what  must  be  the  condition  of  those  who 
from  the  very  nature  of  their  maladies  are 
excluded  from  that  refuge  of  the  destitute 
sick,  the  hospital  ?"  Then  followedthe  impulse 
to  fotmd  one  specially  for  these  diseases,  and 
the  facts  of  this  impulse  being  obeyed  are 
now  so  generally  known  that  it  is  only  neces- 
saiy  to  touch  upon  them  in  order  to  give 
completeness  to  this  brief  sketch. 

Miss  Chandler  bemg  a  thoroughly  practical 
woman,  no  sooner  conceived  an  idea  than 
she  applied  herself  bravely  to  work  to  carry 
it  out.  Knowing  that  funds  would  be  the 
basis  of  the  undertaking,  she  determined  to 
mm  money  towards  them;  with  untiring 
industry  (aided  by  her  sister)  she  wrought  at 
fancy  work,  which  was  afterwards  sold,  and 
in  time  realised  ^200.  Those  who  know 
how  lightly  female  work  is  valued  will  compre- 
hend how  long  and  patiently  she  must  have 
laboured  to  obtain  so  large  a  sum.  With 
this  amount  at  her  command  she  consideKd 
herself  entitled  to  appeal  to  the  public  tor 
help,  and,  after  some  preliminary  delay,  the 
usual  forms  were  gone  through,  and  the 


Hospital  for  the  Paralyzed  and  Epileptic, 
now  a  Gomiqodioas  building,  receiving  many 
in-patients,  and  treating  hundreds  of  out- 
patients, was  started  in  Queen  Square — 
ojpened  wids  a  single  bed .'  But  her  satisfac- 
tioc,  diovgh  gieat,  was  not  unalloyed,  as  the 
sister  who  had  divided  ha  toU  (Ud  not  live 
to  share  her  rejoicing. 

To  keep  up  the  mterest  which  had  been 
awakened  now  became  Miss  Chandler's  care. 
She  laid  aside  her  &ncy-work  and  took  up 
her  pen ;  and  those  who  had  the  privilege  of 
her  aayiaintance  can  bear  laving  testimony 
to  her  inde&ttigable  efforts  to  miaintain  and 
promote  the  interests  of  the  hospital.  Ac- 
cordingly, as  it  flourished,  so  new  wants  con- 
timially  developed  themselves ;  first,  a  Sama- 
ritan Fund  to  supplement  the  physicians' 
remedies  by  proper  food  and  sufficient  cloth- 
ing for  tluxK  who  were  treated  at  their  own 
homes;  tix&i  a  pension  fund,  to  console 
those  who  were  pronounced  incurable ;  and 
lastly,  a  G<nvaIea«xBt  branch.  Miss  Chandler 
possMsed  the  btaeity  of  expresang  her  ideas 
in  writing  with  great  clearness  and  rapidity, 
yet  her  correspondence  became  almost  over- 
whelming. Every  day  she  wrote  appeals  for 
help  couched  m  most  urgent  and  touching 
terms,  while  each  post  brought  its  burden  ot" 
letters — contribaticMis  to  be  acknowledged, 
or  mqinries  to  be  answered,  and  her  house 
was  Hterally  besi^ed  by  visitors,  some  friends 
to  her  work,  others  desiring  to  profit  by  it. 
Often  her  labours  were  extended  till  far  into 
the  evening,  but  it  was  only  on  rare  occasions 
that  a  holHittered  exclamation  of  pain  and 
weariness  escaped  her,  proving  at  what  cost 
her  labours  had  been  prolonged.  No  wonder 
that  she  had  to  abandon  nearly  every  favourite 
piusuit;  her  life  and  conversation,  which 
always  di^layed  great  reasoning  power,  be- 
came bound  up  and  thoroughly  absorbed  in 
this  one  object,  and  it  was  only  by  most 
intimate  association  with  her  that  one  learnt 
how  deeply  she  was  read,  how  much  she  had 
travelled,  what  an  amusing  and  witty  com- 
panion she  could  be,  or  how  essentially 
feminine  she  was  in  all  her  tastes.  She  was 
large-hearted  and  liberal-minded  to  a  degree, 
and  it  may  be  remarked  here  that  though  a 
staunch  Church-woman  herself,  she  never 
permitted  any  difference  of  faith  to  weigh 
wtdi  her  m  mrecting  her  sympathies,  saying 
that  "  Hospitals  were  for  the  aire  of  the 
dody,  not  the  soul,  and  that  an  afl^ed  Je?^  I 
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or  Mahommedan  had  as  much  claim  to  her 
commiseration  as  a  Christian."  She,  neverthe- 
less, always  endeavoured  to  bring  those  who 
came  in  contact  with  her  under  good  and 
wholesome  influences,  and  made  a  point  of 
attending  the  week-day  services  held  in  one 
of  the  wards  as  often  as  her  health  would 
allow. 

She  observed  the  closest  economy  in  all 
her  personal  expenditure,  and  the  strictest 
simplicity  in  her  dress,  not  from  belonging 
to  any  sisterhood  or  religious  community, 
or  from  holding  any  severe  opinions,  but 
actuated  by  the  purest  motives,  spending 
less  upon  herself  that  she  might  have  more 
to  bestow  upon  others.  She  once  said,  in 
writing  to  a  friend  about  the  growth  of  the 
hospital  and  the  bcreasing  number  of  the 
patients,  "  This  is  my  household,  these  are 


my  children ;  a  large  and  anxious  family,  is 

it  not  ?" 

Her  loss,  which  occurred  not  long  since, 
after  a  short  illness,  must  be  widely  felt, 
thoi^h  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  her  desire 
is  accompli^ed,  and  that  this  establidmient, 
whidi  owes  its  origin  to  her,  has  now  gained 
a  permanent  footing,  and  will  endure  to  shed 
its  blessings  upon  future  generations.  Then, 
indeed,  she  will  not  have  laboured  in  vain  ; 
and  as  her  last  thought  each  night  and  first 
thought  each  morning  was  for  these  poor 
sufferers,  so  doubtless  her  last  earthly  care 
was  for  them,  and  as  Christians  we  may  be- 
lieve that  her  waking  in  a  great  and  glorious 
world  will  be  to  meet  the  reward  promised 
to  those  good  and  faithful  servants  who, 
having  done  well,  "  enter  into  the  joy  di 
their  Lord." 


DREAMING  AND  WAKING. 

T  DREAMT  I  was  a  child  aguD,  last  night ; 

Far  through  the  land  of  sleep  I  wandering  went 
To  the  old  paths  of  peace,  and  lout  delight 
And  tatiied  in  the  valleys  of  cootent. 


The  dew  was  on  my  spLrit,  and  the  dust 
Of  the  worUl's  highway  clave  not  to  my  feet; 

I  breathed  an  atmosphere  of  love  and  tnistt 
I  gathered  commoR  flowen,  and  fbond  them  nrtet 


I  revelled  in  the  sunshine,  and  was  glad, 

I  thought  each  sun-lit  doiui  an  angel's  wing; 
Joy  was  my  daily  portion,  to  be  sad 

Was  bat  a  sudden,  dark  imagining.  r 

The  dream  was  beautifal ;  but  who  would  pay 

For  such  brief  ecstasy,  with  grief  like  this  f 
How  bitter  is  the  waking  of  to-day, 

After  tlie  night's  calm  bouts  of  childish  bliss  1 


Yet  is  it  well  to  murmur  ?   There  is  One 
Who  knows  whereof  our  feeble  frames  are  made ; 
■  He  watched  the  child  who  sported  in  the  sun, 
He  sees  the  woman  toilins  in  the  shade. 


The  wound  whose  hidden  bleeding  makes  me  faint 
Under  light  burdens  once  sustained  with  ease ; 

The  daily  pain  of  patience  and  restraint ; — 
Doth  not  my  Lrird  take  note     things  like  these  ? 

Yea,  as  a  father  piiietb  his  own. 

So  will  He  pity  me ; — through  strife  and  tears 
He  leads  me  by  a  way  I  have  not  known 

To  the  dear  rest  of  His  "  eternal  yean." 

The  old,  sweet,  cliil(li<ih  faith  may  still  be  mine, 
Although  my  t  lniJhood's  joys  lie  far  away;— 

A  faith  ttiat  simj'  ^  clasps  the  Hand  divine, 
And  walks  ilrn-      onward  to  the  endless  day. 

8AXAH  Donnmr. 
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Bv  THB  RIVER-SIDE  VISITOR. 


OON  af- 
t  e  r  I 
went  in- 
to my 
district, 
and  at 
a  time 
when  I 
knew 
but 
little  of 
it,  or 
its  cha- 
racters, 
I  was 
invited 
by  a 
gentle- 
in  a  n 
who 
.took  a 
great 
mterest 

in  promotiDg  the  cause  of  temperance  among 
the  poor  of  the  neighbourhood,  to  attend 
the  opening  of  "The  Touch  Not,"  a  new 
"  lodge  "  of  about  some  fifty  members  which 
he  had  been  largely  instrumental  in  esta- 
blishing, and  for  which  he  had  obtained 
the  privilege  of  meeting  one  evening  a  week 
in  the  ragged-school  of  the  district.  The 
members,  or,  as  in  lodge  language  they  called 
ifaemselves,  the  brethren,  were  for  the  most 
part  dock  or  wharf  labourers,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  other  waterside  characters,  and  they  cer- 
tainly formed  a  motley  gathering.  Some  of 
them,  "  lumpers "  probably,  eaming  good 
money  and  leading  steady  lives,  were  well 
dressed  in  "second-best"  suits, but  the  majo- 
rity of  them  were  in  their  more  or  less  ragged 
and  dirty  working-clothes ;  and  it  was  pain- 
fully evident  that  the  reclamation  from  drunk- 
enness of  some  of  them — supposing  it  had 
really  been  effected  at  all — was  of  very  recent 
date.  All,  however,  were  in  great  spirits  at  the 
meeting,  and  ev^ything  went  off  amid  loud 
applause.  My  fiiend,  as  honorary  president 
of  the  lodge,  and  one  or  two  others  as  friends 
and  well-wishers  to  it,  made  brief  speeches, 
and  then,  came  the  event  of  the  evening  in 
the  shape  of  «  An  Original,  Poetical,  Open- 
ing Address :  written  and  spoken  by  Brother 
Rutherford,  Secretary  to  the  Lodge."  A  severe 
or  supercilious  critic  would  pr«lMbly  have  de- 

IV.  SA 


nounced  the  address  as  doggerel,and  there  was 
certainly  more  of  jingle  than  of  poetry  in  it; 
but  it  was  emphatic  in  tone,  full  of  local  allu- 
sions, and  glorified  the  lodge,  whose  members, 
bemg  enthusiasts  rather  than  critics,  received 
it  with  unbounded  admiration  and  applause, 
evidently  regarding  it  as  a  notable  work  of 
genius.  Brother  Rutherford  delivered  the  ad- 
dress in  a  very  fair  style  as  regarded  elocution, 
and  with  an  onmistakable  intensity  of  feeling 
as  to  the  subject  with  which  it.dealt.  Stand- 
ing there,  his  naturally  sallow  face  flushed 
with  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  he  struck 
you  as  a  decidedly  intelligent-looking  ii)an ; 
and  a  man,  moreover,  in  whose  face  you 
might  read  that  he  was  one  who  had  thought 
and  suffered.  He  looked  about  fifty  ye^rs  of 
age,  was  of  .medium  height,  and  sparely  built, 
with  stooping  shoulders .  and .  thin  grey  hair 
worn  rather  long.'  iThe  head  as  a  whole  was 
rather  small,  but  the  forehead  was  broad  and 
loityi  the  eyes  dear  and-  piercing,  and  the 
genual  expression  .of.  the  .  face  grave  and 
thoughtful.  His  manner  was'decidedly  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  generality  of  the  brethren 
of  the  lodge,  and  he  was  one  of  the  best- 
dressed  among  them ;  but  a  glance  at  his 
hands,  large,  horny,  and  discoloured,  showed 
conclusively  that,  like  the  rest  of  them,  he 
lived  by  some' form  of  hard  manual  labour. 
Altogether  he  was — ^partly  in  himself,  partly 
in  contrast  to  the  others — just  the  sort  of 
man  to  excite  curiosity  as  to  who  or  what  he 
could  be,  and,  when  on  the  termination  of 
the  meeting  my  friend  and  I  hngered  a  little 
behind  the  rest,  I  asked,^ —  . 
.  "  Who  is  Brother  Rutherford  ?» 

"  I  thought  you'd  ask  that,"  said  my  friend 
laughingly;  "  Weil,  he  is  a  very  good  fellow,  and 
a  very  sensible  one,  too,  though  he  does  break 
into  rhyme  occasionally.  He  is  '  the  scolard ' 
of  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  lives  ;  and 
the  scolard  of  a  poor  neighbourhood,  and 
more  especially  perhaps  of  a  riverside  than 
any  other  neighbourhood,  is  generally  more 
or  less  of  a  character,  and  I  should  say  that 
Rutherfi»d  was  rather  more  (Aan  less  of  a 
character  in  his  way." 

"  And  what  now,"  I  asked,  "  may  be  the 
qualifications  and  functions  of  a  man  who 
ranks  as  '  the  scolard '  of  a  poor  neighbour- 
hood ?» 

"  Well,  the  qualifications  need  not  be  very 
high,"  answered  my  friend ;  "  it's  a.^paraUel 
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case  to  the  one-eyed  man  being  sovereign  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  blind.  Among  peo{J$ 
who  are  wholly  uneducated,  one  of  their  own 
rank  who  can  read  and  write  fiirly  w^U,  and 
who  is  wiUing  to  exercise  those  accomplish- 
TBcnts  for  the  benefit  of  his  neighbouis,  is 
honoured  as  a  scholar  and  resorted  to  for 
what  is  regarded  as  '  scholftify  assistance. 
SosM  vEutt  him  to  read  their  letters  for  them ; 
■tore  want  him  to  write  lettccs  for  tbeio^whUe 
numbers  who  can  tnan^e  to  scrawl  some- 
thing in  the  sbape  of  a  letter  for  tbeiOBelves 
will  come  to  hira  to  address  their  envelope. 
He  Is  in  demaikd,  tcK>,  for  newspaper  reading. 
Mett  out  of  wwk  want  to  hear  ad  verttsementa ; 
women  with  sear^iag  rations  are  anxious 
jtbout  the  shining  ioteUigence ;  while  others 
take  aa  interest  in  tfaas  or  that  local  «r  general 
topic  of  the  d^.  If  a  '^scolard'  can  go 
beyoad  theae,  the  ordiBary'  calls  upon  huaor^ 
ewi  act,  so  to  speak,,  as  aiAviset  general  and 
court  of  reference.  Why  so  nuch  the  bettar. 
B.udieii(ud  is  oao  of  that  sort.  There  is 
aothiag  of  what  we  should  call  scfaolariy 
style  or  poli^  aibeut  him^biu^  lie  is  a  ahoKwd, 
ihovghtAil,  w^^nionsed  man;  vhat  his 
aeigUx>uvs  catt  a  '  }ttdgemalical  fellow,'  aad, 
having  considerate  moral  iaftneoxe  amaog 
elass«3  with  whoa  veiy  few  have  tnarai  in- 
Suence,  he  always  exerts  it  disinterestedly 
antd  for  goed~-foF  the  promotion  of  sobriety, 
order,  aad  ixligionu** 

**  What  does  ho  do  for  a  living  was  my 
•ext  questioa 

^<  He  ia  a  shoenaker,  I  heJievc,"  aasvemd 
nay  friend^  but,  seemiiii;  ihot  to  fed  sure  on 
the  point,  he  turned  to  the  care-takec  of  the 
school,  wbo>  whUe  wo  had  beea  t^hine,  had 
been  reananging  seats  wd  prepariog  for 
dosii^j  wd  called  Q«t»  "Sutheiford  is  a 
shoemaker,  isn*t  he?** 

"  I  believe  ho  has  bean,  and  a  good  'un," 
aouswercd  the  man,"  but  he's  only  a  vamper 
now ;  which  the-  trade  hardly  ackngwledgee 
them." 

"  And  whajt  is  a  vaoc^r  ^"  I  ashed, 

"  Why  one  as  voiaps  up  old  boots  fer  the 
secoadhandcis^"  was  tfas  repfy;  "and  he 
doefi  a  Ittt  of  ganml  oobbling^  as  w«tt  fan  the 
people  Uvmg  round  about" 

"  X  shall  look  up  Brodier  Rutheribrd  with 
a  view  to  cultivaiing  hia  a«|uaiotanc«»"  I 
said  to  my  friend,  and  fix  the  ptvpme  of 
dtoiag  so  asked  fi»  his  address,  vfauA  was 
l^ven  to  me  by  the  care-faker. 

The  street  in  which  Bxktherfoid  lived  va£ 
one  into  which  I  had  not  been  previpus  to 
going  to  pay  my  projeetied  visit  to  him,  and 
I  fiotukd  it  to  be  ocae  of  the  mosit  w^)ei;table 


in  the  poor  quarter  of  the  district.  It  was 
exclusively  inhabited,  as  I  afterwards  knew, 
by  the  "  poor  but  honest  "  class,  without  any 
contamjAating  admixture  of  the  "  no-visible- 
means-of-support "  or  "  dangerous  "  classes ; 
and,  though  overarowded  and  grimy,  had 
not  that  indescrilxyailie  appearance  of  dilapi- 
dation and  zecklessiMSS  that  invariably  comes 
to  characterize  a  ttwet  in  which  the  latter 
claascs  obtain  a  fi»oting.  It  was  a  short 
street  of  four-nwmed  houses,  those  <m  one 
side  having  small  flowerplots  railed  off  in 
front,  or  rodder  what  had  been  meant  for 
flowerplots,  ibr  only  one  of  them  had  been 
used  for  their  intended  purpose; 'the  others 
havis^  been  b^odden  hard,  and  being,  for  the 
most  part,  more  or  less  rubbish-littexed.  The 
one  that  had  beea  cultivated  presieDted  a 
really  &ne  show  of  flowers,  and  its  mass  of 
bright  but  well-hariionized  colours  stood  ovt 
as  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  ieevHBff  a  coMpi- 
cuou»  landmark  iik  tte  fftreet.  On  reachwg 
this  fiower-bed  I  discoveMd  that  it  partaimd 
to  the  house  in  whu^  as  I  had  hmk  jwrrrfrl, 
Riithnford  occupied  the  ground-floor,  and 
seeing  this,  I  made  no  doubt  that  the  flowers 
w«e  his.  Passing  through  the  little  gate  and 
eeming  to  the  window — which  was  curtained 
bi]r  floweis  in  ptOB—l  waa  met  tgr  a  «till  move 
unmistakable  and  diaiactexistic  indicatioB 
the  naa  in  the  shapa  of  a  trade  anounc*- 
mant  wnttca  on  a  ainate  a£  aardboasd^  and 
nwoing— 

"  Hnw's  a  iMD  dM  4>n't  b^m 
T«  »4ke  OK  mead  iwnr  booU  or  ijumi 
His  stvff  M  K«o^      woik  i«  qnic^ 
Sis  atock  w  (nMlI-^  «iH.'t  prstidt." 

RutheijaFd  himscif  eipened  tjoe,  dooc  while  I 
was  reading  this,  and  as  1  turned  Bnnd  on 
finishing  k,  ho  sud  sniJii^  A  poor  ttui|^ 
but  mine  own^  air.  The  w<ndi  are  anly  so 
much  jingle^aagle,  of  course,  bnk  with  ay 
class  of  cuatomns  tb^  servo  nieely  as  a  p«g 
t»  hang  the  last  IwU  upon.  Tick  would  apcU 
niua.  ka  ns,  so  I  mwst  take  up  tbj  pai^de 
against  it  in  soeae  foim."  While  he  had  been 
speaking,  he  had  led  tjte  vmy  into  d»e  apart- 
ment whi(^  served  him  aa  workshop  and 
living-room,  where  t  found  uotber  mao, 
whom  he  introduced  to  me  as  Mr.  B—^-s  the 
tenant  of  the  upfW  flonv     the  bouse.  Ms. 

— *  looked  atcited  wtud  angry ;  and  se«»g 
that  I  noUced  this,  Ku  bhoiferd  said  in  tk  half 
soriowis,  half  ^ydul  wa)c,-TT. 

"  We've  b«ri  aignfyWg  a  hit" 

^'Oawhat  subjoet?"  I  askmL. 

Bd^Qre  ha  could  aoHvec  bb  cwapaakm  co^ 
cilimed,— 

«  Look  hew*  sk^  m  juvKi 'is  to  yen  I  Do 
yo^ihuowiyoaagOwkier  ^.,^,,^,^^^Qo 
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•*  Not  by  that  name  anyway,"  I  answered, 
"Ah  1  well,  that  don't  matter  much,"  said 

Mr.B  ;  "he's  a  young  longshore  {»rowler, 

and  as  vkaooa  a  little  brate  as  ever  vent  to 
the  bad,  v^iiA  h^s  about  as  safe  to  do  as 
water  is  to  run  down-hiU.  It's  his  nater  to, 
as  yer  may  say  ;  he's  a  case  of  what's  bred  in 
the  bone  coming  ont  in  the  flesh,  for  he's  a 
bad  bred  'un-  on  both  aides,  and  acts  np  to  bis 
breeden'.  His  mother  is  doing  penal  now 
for  a  vitroi-throwrng  job ;  his  father  hats  been 
away  twice  for  ill-using  policemen,  and  aU 
his  delight,  yovng  as  he  is — he*^  only  about 
ten  or  dteren,  I  snppose — is  in  doii^  harm. 
Well,  beuig  off  work  to-day — which  I  was 
coahng  a  sterner  tin  thpee  this  nxHrning— I 
happened  to  be  looking  out  o*  the  window, 
and  vAM.  thtxAA  I  clap  eyes  on  but  Master 
Daikie  a  sneakm*  m  and  beginning  to  spile 
the  flowers,  not  just  doing  a  snatch  for  cne 
or  two,  as  any  youngster  nrigbt  akione,  but  a 
trampUn'  'em  down,  and  taking  delight  in 
doing  of  it.  Knowing  as  Rirftieifcrd  here 
was  out,  and  that  he  reg'lar  loved  his  fidwers 
as  if  they  were  his  children  almost,  I  bolted 
down,  and,  eolterit^;  ray  gentleman  by  the 
scnaff  of  ^  neck,  dropped  him  over  the 
nitings.  Afterdoing  it  X waswtUking  quietly 
aw^  when  be  laid  hold  of  me  by  the  leg 
with  his  teetk,  and  I  had  to  throtUe  hhn  off 
like  ft  naad  deg.  I'd  a-let  it  d!rop  ac  that,  but 
he  wouldn't ;  ibr,  picking  up  a  stone  as  big 
as  my  fis*,  he  let  #r  at  nie  as  hard  as  he 
omlc^  and  jnsf  Mssed  my  head ;  and,  that 
putting  my  back  up,  I  kys  h^  oi  him  again, 
and  was  jost  putting  the  steam  on  to,  as  the 
sayen'  is,  shake  the  sawdust  out  of  the  young 
im^ge  of  ugliness^  when  who  shonkt  cooae  up 
and  stop  me  bnt  Rutheiftjrd  here,  though  I 
told  him  what  he'd  been  up  to  with  the 
flowers.  That  is  what  we  were  arguing  about, 
and  I  put  it  to  you,  sir,  whether  he  didn't 
deserve  to  hxre  su(^  a  quiltm'  as  without 
breaking  boces  would  a-been  hkely  to  cow 
him  for  a  while.  A  good  hidin'  is  the  oniy 
mediCTM  that  suits  the  oMnplaint  of  these 
tiger-cat-bred  'uns,  and  the  stronger  the  dose 
the  fewer  on  *era  tbeyH  want" 

"  Well,  I're  a  great  belidf  in  kindness  as  a 
medieine  for  thro-  complaint,'*  said  Ruther- 
ford, good-hnmom^edly ;  and  then  turning  to 
me  he  went  on.    "The  particular  point  we 
were  aigning  was,  whetbo-  or  not  it  is  for  us 
to  visit  the  sins  of  the  parents  wpon  the  chil-  : 
dren.   My  friend  here  wanted  to  be  specially  I 
hard  on  poor  Darkie,  beOMise  he  was  a  bad- 
iM-ed'  "an,  as  he  calls  him ;  but  I  contend  that 
Pha*  13  a  reason  f<w  beii^  spedaify  merdAiI."  \ 
"  Wttt,  whidiever  on  us  is  r^ht «  wfottg,"  i 


said  the  oth«r,  '^it  was  a  good  job  fbr  Master 
Darkie  that  you  came  up  when  yon  did ;  any- 
way, may  <^ffere&ce  of  opinion  never  alter 
firi^dsbtp;"  and  so  saying  he  took  his  leave, 
and  went  up  to  feds  own  rooms. 

"I'm  a^d  the  bad-bred  *tms,  as  your 
friend  styles  thesa,  are  rather  numerous  here- 
about," I  said  to  Rutherford  when  the  other 
was  gone. 

**  They  are,  more's  the  pity,"  he  answered 
mournfully ;  "  and  imfortunately  but  too  many 
hold  the  same  views  concerning  them  as  my 
felktw-tenant.  They  receive  a  treatment  of 
ai/  kicks,  and  no  halfpence  ;  and,  being  dealt 
with  imfeelingly,  they  become  unfeeling,  and 
bad  that  is  bom  with  them  is  hardened 
in  them,  and  grows  with  their  growth.  Take 
this  Davkie  as  an  instance.  a6&  faiha:  and 
modier  are  both' drunkards;  they  could  hardly 
open  their  lips  wkbout  swearii^,  and  lived  in 
a  den  that  wasn't  worthy  of  the.name  of  a 
respectable  dog-kennel,  let  alone  a  home. 
They  treated  the  boy  worse  than  most  boys 
xe  treated ;  starving  him,  beatii^  him,  and 
luiockii^  hxm  about  in  the  course  of  their 
own  ittws.  Altoeether  they  treated  him  with 
soch  cruelty  and  n^lect,  that,  without  wait- 
ing to  be  kicked  oat  <tf  hb  wretched  home, 
as  sudi  children  asually  are,  be  left  it  when 
he  was  aboat  eight  yws  oiS  age — which  is 
more  than  a  year  ago  now — and  since  then 
has  fort^ed  for  himself  God  and  such  little 
outcasts  only  lanowii%  how  I  I  s^pose  hell 
^ow  up  such  another  as  his  feAer,  or  wone, 
if  worse  may  be,  and  what  womdw?  And 
yet  I  believe  be'd  as  easily  make  a  good 
fellow  as  a  bad  one  t£  circumstances  were 
only  half  as  mnch  in  his  favour  as  they  are 
against  him." 

I  expressed  ray  concarrenoe  in  his  pity 
and  empathy  for  the  unfortunate  class  of 
whidi  the  Daikie  was  a  type ;  and  as  that 
boy  is  only  mentioned  here  incidentally,  I 
may-  state  that  a  little  later  he  was  rescued 
from  his  outcast  life  and  i^ed  in.  a  local 
institntiDn,  from  whence  be  was  drafted  into 
a  training-ship,  where,  though  a  sptce  of  the 
dd  witdness  sifill  remained  in  bis  character,  he 
made  upon      whole  a  very  good  sailor. 

Seeing,  1  suppose,  from  my  manner  t^t  I 
had  come  for  a  t^k^  Rutherford,  who  bad 
hitherto  been  standmg;  now  procreded  to  tie 
on  his  leather  apron  and  take  his  scat  on  his 
work-stool,  at  the  some  time  motioniag'  me 
to  take  a  chair, 

I'll  just  pick  out  a  hit  of  work  that  can 
be  done  on  the  whistio4UHi-ride  principle/'  he 
saod  good^umoursdly,  "  and  okh^  be  all  i 
attention,  sir."  Digitized  by  V^jOOQIC 
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While  he  was  selecting  a  piece  of  work  on 
which  he  could  be  operating  while  carrying 
on  a  conversation,  I  had  time  to  glance  round 
the  apartment,  which,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  was  somewhat  disorderly,  and  was 
pervaded  by  that  half  leathery,  half  waxy 
odour  that  marks  the  room  of  the  home- 
working  cobbler.  It  was,  however,  tolerably 
well  furnished  in  a  general  way,  and  notably 
well  iumished  in  tiie  wa^  of  books,  pictures, 
and  curious  chimney-piece  ornaments,  the 
latter,  as  I  afterwards  knew,  being  presents 
from  seamen  for  whose  wives  or  other  rela- 
tives he  had  acted  as  scribe. 

When  he  had  fairly  settled  down  to  a  piece 
of  stitching,  I  reopened  conversation  by  re- 
ferring to  my  having  seen  him  at  the  opening 
of  the  Toudi-Not  Lodge,  and  from  that  went 
on  to  speak  of  intemperance  generally,  and 
of  the  great  extent  to  which  it  prevailed  in 
the  district. 

"Well,  yes,"  he  said  shakmg  his  head, 
"drunkenness  is  a  big,  as  well  as  a  bitter, 
evil  among  the  poor.  Somehow  or  other, 
poverty  and  drunkenness  seem  to  go  together." 

"  Drunkeimess  causes  poverty,"  I  said. 

"It  does,  and  worse  ills  too,"  assented 
Rutherford  J  "but  then,  on  the  other  hand," 
he  added,  "  I  think  there  is  something  in 
the  plea  that  poverty  causes  drunkenness. 
Wretched  homes  make  the  public-house  look 
attractive,  and  turn  where  they  will  the  poor 
find  the  public-house  staring  them  in  the 
face.  Nearly  every  poor  street  of  any  size 
has  its  snug  beer-house  in  the  centre,  and 
its  gin-palace  at  the  corner;  and  for  one 
person  or  thii^  to  warn  a  victim  from  these 
sloughs  of  despond  there's  a  score  to  draw 
him  m.  Rule,  custom,  and  example  are  all 
in  favour  of  drinking.  Just  take,  for  instance, 
a  man  out  of  employment.  He  and  his 
family  are  starving,  and  he  goes  out  hungry 
and  downhearted  to  look  for  work ;  presently 
he  meets  some  friend  who  knows  how  he  is 
situated,  and  feels  for  him.  But  how  does 
he  show  his  feeling?  Does  he  give  him  the 
money  to  buy  a  loaf  for  his  family  or  get  a 
meal  for  himself?  No !  He  walks  him 
into  the  nearest  public-house,  and  "  stands  " 
drink  for  him,  and  the  drink  acting  on  an 
empty  stomadi  unsettles  him,  and  makes 
him  don'tcarish.  Perhaps  he  has  scarcely 
left  one  friend  before  he  meets  another,  and 
the  end  of  it  is,  that  he  not  only  doesn't  look 
for  work,  but  goes  home  dead  drunk;  and 
people  who  do  not  understand  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  harden  their  hearts  against 
the  helpless  wife  and  children,  on  the  ground 
that  the  man  can  find  money  for  drink." 
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"I  know/'  I  said,  "that  many  will  offer 
the  poor  man  drink  who  will  neither  give 
him  meat  nor  money,  and  I  have  seen  a  , 
great  deal  of  evil  result  from  the  practice." 

Nothing  but  evil  can  result  from  it,"  said 
Rutherford  ;  "  it  is  a  twofold  evil  as  taking  the 
treater  no  less  than  the  treated  into  the 
public-house.  *  Let  us  have  a  glass,'  mi^t 
be  written  as  epitaph  to  the  happiness 
many  and  many  a  family.  But  while  I  speak 
of  the  temptations  th^  there  are  to  drink, 
you  will,  of  course,  understand  that  I  don't 
excuse  drunkenness.  God  knows,  I  suffered  \ 
too  much  from  it  to  think  excusingly  ot  it 
under  any  circumstances ;  it  could  scarcely 
have  been  a  heavier  cuise  to  any  one  than  it 
has  been  to  me." 

*'  You  have  then  the  greater  reason  to  be 
thankful  that  it  has  been  given  to  you  to  be 
reclaimed,"  I  said. 

He  looked  at  me  in  a  curious,  thoughtfiil 
sort  of  way  for  about  a  minute,  anid  then,  with 
die  air  and  tone  of  one  who  had  ccme  to  a 
resolve,  he  saW, — 

"You  mistake,  sir.    I  was  not  always  a 
total  abstainer,  but  I  was  never  a  drunWd. 
I  speak  of  the  dead,  and  so  I  speak  without  { 
bitterness  now— drunkenness  was  a  curse  to  ; 
me  individually,  in  that  I  had  a  drunken  wife.  ' 
Did  you  ever  watch  the  tragedy  in  real  life  of  • 
a  sober  man  being  dragged  down  by  a  drunken 
wife?"  he  went  on,  speaking  in  a  seli^e- 
strained  tone,  but  evidently  becoming  strongly 
excited.    "  I  mean  a  man  that  couI4  feel 
the  degradation  of  it,  and  fought  against  it 
inch  by  inch ;  that  loved  the  wife  and  wished  j 
to  reclaim  her,  and  had  had  i»ide  in  her;  j 
not  the  sort  of  man  that  it  drives  to  drink 
himself,  or  tluit  takes  to  knocking  the  wife 
about." 

He  stopped  panting,  and,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  questioningly  on  my  face,  and  seeing 
that  he  expected  me  to  make  some  reply,  I 
answered  generally,  that,  of  course,  a  drunken 
woman,  and  more  especially  a  drunken  wife, 
was  rightly  considered  a  truly  tragical  spec- 
tacle. 

"  But  did  yon  ever  watch  such  a  case  as  I 
speak  of?"  he  exclaimed  abruptly.  "  Did  you  j 
ever  see  the  unfortunate  wretch,  in  spite  of  ! 
all  his  struggles,  sinking  day  by  day  like  a  ' 
stout  swimmer  whom  another  has  seixed  with  . 
a  death  grip  that  can't  be  shaken  off?"  j 

I  could  understand  such  cases,  I  said,  I 
though  I  had  never  noted  the  progress  ot 
such  an  one  in  detail. 

"  Then  excuse  me,  sir,"  he  exclaimed  in 
the  same  excited  way,  "  you  dmU  understand  i 
such  cases.    The  detail,  as  you  call  it,  die  |  ^ 
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slow  daily  progress  through  shade  by  shade 
of  bad  to  worse  and  worse,  is  eveiything  in 
such  cases.  You  should  know  the  signs  and 
symptoms  of  such  a  case ;  you  might  be  able 
to  turn  them  to  account  in  warning  some 
poor  wretch.  I  believe  if  I  had  been  told' in 
time,  I  could  have  overcome  the  evil,  but  it 
had  become  incurable  before  I  knew  the 
nature  of  it   111  tell  you  story." 

I  would  rather  that  he  did  nol^  I  said,  if, 
as  I  judged  from  his  manner  was  the  case, 
it  would  pain  him  to  do  so ;  but  waving  his 
hand  as  if  thrusting  away  all  objection,  he 
went  on : — 

"  To  see  me  now  a  vamping,  jobbing  cob- 
bler you'd  hardly  think  I'd  been  an  ambitious 
fellow,  but  there  was  a  time  when  I  was.  I 
was  ambitious  by  disposition,  and  ambitious 
for  sake  of  my  wife — my  young,  handsome, 
loving,  sober  wife ;  for  in  the  early  days  of 
oar  married  life  she  was  all  that ;  and  that  is 
one  of  the  points  of  stoiy  that  you  should 
note,  ^e  was  none  of  your  bom  drunkards. 
"Hxs  parents  lived  and  died  a  strictly  sober 
couple ;  and  for  a  couple  of  years  after  our 
marriage  I  had  as  little  cause  to  suppose  she 
would  ever  become  a  drunkard  as  I  have  to 
suppose  ^t  you  will,  or  you  may  have  to 
think  that  any  lady  of  your  acquaintance 
wiU."  . 

I  could  easily  understand  that,  I  said,  and 
then  went  on  to  speak  of  the  manner  in  which 
such  examples  pointed  to  the  necessity  for 
universal  prayeifiilness;  for  each  and  all  of 
us,  the  apparently  roost  secure  no  less  than 
the  badcsbding  or  fallen,  daily  praying  with 
sincere  humiUty,  "  Lead  us  not  into  temp- 
tation, but  deliver  us  from  evil" 

"  I  know  the  sustaining  power  of  prayer, 
sir,"  he  answered,  and  now  he  again  spoke 
calmly,  "  but  I  did  not  in  those  days  ;  I  was 
not  then  a  praying  man  ;  I  was  only  a  self- 
righteous  one.  I  was  a  straightforward,  hard- 
working man,  paying  my  way,  and,  as  well  as 
I  could,  doing  as  I  would  be  done  by ;  and 
when  evil  fell  upon  me  I  asked  what  had  I 
done  that  I  should  be  so  afRicted,  and  held 
it  to  be  an  injustice,  so  that  I  was  almost 
ready  to  take  the  enemy's  advice,  '  Curse 
God  and  die  V  I  have  often  thou^^t  since 
that  what  befell  was  intended  as  special  re- 
buke and  lesscHi  to  me." 

"  If  youi  afilictions  have  been  the  means 
of  bringing  you  from  self  to  true  righteous- 
ness," I  said,  "  good  has  been  brought  out 
of  evil  for  you." 

"I  acknowledge  it,"  he  answered;  "and 
remembering  that  I  can  put  aside  the  passion 
that  for  a  moment  filled  my  heart,  and  tell 


you  my  stoiy  really,  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
give  you  knowledge  that  may  enable  you  to 
speak  a  timely  word  to  others." 

I  nodded  assent,  and  then  he  went  on.  i 
"  I  was  bom  and  brought  up  in  a  country 
town  in  which  workmen's  wages  were  low, 
and  so  when  I  had  been  married  a  little  over 
two  years  I  came  to  London  with  a  new  to 
bettering  my  position  by,  in  the  first  place, 
getting  better  wages  as  a  journeyman,  and  in 
the  second,  looking  round  me  to  see  if  I 
couldn't  get  to  be  something  higher  than  a 
simple  journeyman  ;  for  up  to  that  time  I  had 
worked  pretty  hard  at  educating  myself  in  a 
plain  way,  and  I  thou^t  I  had  it  in  me  to 
get  on  in  the  world  a  bit  That  was  my  idea, 
and  I  settled  in  London  full  of  hope.  I  got 
work  in  an  establishment  in  Faddington,  and 
we  took  a  couple  of  rooms  in  a  house  in 
that  neighbourhood,  in  which  there  were  four 
other  famiUes — ^London-bred  families — living. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  sorrow.  The  wife 
took  to  'neighbouring 'with  the  other  women, 
and  they,  as  it  turned  out,  were  a  gin-tippling 
set.  I  won't  say  they  soon  made  her  one  of 
themselves  in  that  respect  but  at  any  rate 
she  soon  became  one  of  them,  and  after  a  time 
out-Heroded  them  all.  They  asked  her  to 
their  little  tura-and-tum-about  tea  parties, 
where  the  tea  was  '  laced '  with  gin  or  ram, 
and  followed  by  '  nips '  of  the  spirits  without 
any  lacing.  They  took  her  out  with  them 
and  taught  her  how  to  spend  her  'market 
penny,'  and  got  her  into  the  habit  of  doing 
her  morning  dr»n.  All  this  I  knew  after* 
wards,  fw,  of  course,  if  I  had  found  it  out  at 
the  time  I  would  have  tried  to  nip  the  thing 
in  the  bud.  I  could  see  that  there  was  some- 
thing wrong;  h«-  manna  was  strange  at 
times,  and  household  matters  b^an  to  go 
wrong ;  meals  were  late,  or  ill-cooked,  or 
scanty,  or  the  rooms  would  be  left  untidied 
for  days  at  a  stretch,  or  the  washing  that  used 
to  be  out  of  the  way  by  Wednesday  or  Thurs- 
day at  the  latest  would  be  hanging  about  on 
Saturday  evenings,  or  perhaps  when  Sunday 
came  there  would  be  no  clean  shirt  to  put  on, 
or  no  dean  working  clothes  ready  for  Mon- 
day morning.  I  ^e  say  others  saw  the 
cause  of  all  this,  and  thought  that  I  was  a 
fool  for  not  Keing  it ;  but  I  didn't.  I  put  it 
down  to  iOness,  to  London  not  f^reeing  with 
her,  or  her  not  understanding  its  ways ;  to 
anything  or  everything,  in  fact,  except  the 
right  thing.  When  I  did  make  the  discovery 
it  came  upon  me  like  a  thunder-bolt.  I  went 
home  to  dinner  one  day,  and  found  a  little 
bit  of  tough  steak  done  to  a  .cinderi  HQeU|r>  i  p 
near,  two  ^  three  potEi3im\?*Syi£S^^ 
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and  the  wife  standing  befone  the  Sxt,  swayiog 
about  in  a  style  I'd  never  seeu  b^ore,  and 
that  I  couldn't  mate  out  tiien.  Was  she  ill, 
I  asked.  No,  she  wasn't  iU,  she  said,  speak- 
ing thick,aQd  thai,  before  I  could  ask  another 
question,  she  fell  forward  like  a  log.  I  thought 
it  was  a  ^int,  or  a  ht,  or  somethii:^  of  that 
sort,  and  springing  to  her  I  raised  her  in  my 
arms,  spoke  to  her,  kissed  her,  and  then  the 
light  broke  in  upon  me,  and  I  saw  how  blind 
X  bad  been  before ;  her  breath  was  reeking 
with  the  soell  of  dhnk.  I  felt  for  a  moment 
as  if  I  could  have  strangled  her  as  she  lay  in 
my  anus,  but  only  for  a  moment,  for  the  next 
instant  X  broke  down,  and,  grown  man  as  I 
was,  cried  like  a  child.  I  was  too  m«d>  cat 
up  to  go  to  work  again  that  day,  and  I  sat 
by  her  side  till  she  came  Tound.  She  ex- 
pressed beiself  very  peailent  and  very  much 
ashamed,  and  it  was  then  she  told  me  of  the 
tea-drinking  and  so  forth  with  the  other 
women.  She  soleronly  promised  anendment, 
and  I  took  her  promise  and  withheld  re- 
proaches. Within  a  week  I  ba4  moved  her 
to  anodier  lodging,  and  for  about  a  month 
aflenwds  idl  seemed  to  be  going  well  again  ^ 
but  only  seemed,  for  she  had  contpaa»l  to 
meet  her  dxinldng  conopanions  without  me 
knowing  it ;  and  one  evening  on,  goiag.  home 
from  work  I  found  the  nnwasJied  dino« 
dishes  still  on  the  table,  and  my  wife  lymg 
asleep  on  the  floor  where  she  had  fallen,  too 
drunk  to  reach  her  bed." 

His  voice  faltered  and  the  colour  went  and 
came, in  his  cheeks,  and  he  paused  for  a  few 
moments  as  if  to  recover  sufficient  seJf-ccHn- 
mand  to  proceed  with  his  story  with  at  least 
an  appeazance  of  calmness.  J^sawmg  a  long 
breatl^  he  went  on : — 

"  Ours  was  no  match^makii^  marriage ; 
neitho-  of  us  had  aaythlog  to  match-make 
about.  Our  parents  were  neighbours ;  we'd 
been  cfaUdren  together,  had  gone  to  die  same 
day  and  Sunday  s<^do1,  aad  neither  of  us 
had  ever  any  other  sweetheart,  The  course 
of  our  true  love,  so  far  as  our  courting  days 
went,  did  run  smooth ;  and  for  true  lore  we 
married,  and  none  could  have  been  happier 
than  we  were  till  the  curse  of  drink  fell  upon 
her.  For  all  that  had  happened  in  our  first 
lodging,  I  still  loved  her,  and  at  the  time  I'm 
spring  of  I  hadn't,  as  I  afterwards  came  to 
do,  lost  all  hope  of  her ;  but,  believe  me,  sir, 
as  I  stood  there  looking  at  her  on  this  second 
occasion,  I'd  have  sooner  seen  her  lyixtg  there 
dead  than  as  she  was.  I  shook  her  to  wake 
her,  and  as  I  stooped  over  her  and  saw  her 
drink-flushed  lace,  and  felt  her  reeking  hot 
breath  on  my  cbec^,  I  came  ncflrer  to  striking 


a  woman  than  I  hofc  for  sake  of  n^  man- 
hood I  ever  riiaU  again.  I  talked  more  stecnly 
to  her  than  I  had  done  before,  and  die  was 
very  humble  and  penitent,,  and  cried  bitteriy, 
Sox  at  that  time  she  was  not  hardened  in 
drunkenness,  and  had  not  lost  hope  of  her- 
self  any  more  th«a  I  had  Lost  hope  of  her. 
She  bulged  fw  forgiveness,  and  again  pro- 
mised to  am«Kl,  and  again  I  took  ho-  pn>- 
mise.  What  else  could  I  do,  except  ti>-  all 
in  my  power  to  help  her  to  keep  il,  iriuch  I 
did  ?  1  gave  up  my  job  and  took  an  inferior 
one  in  quite  another  part  of  London,  in  coder 
to  get  her  right  away  from  the  set  that  At 
had  got  in  with.  I  made  a  point  of  bcug  as 
much  with  her  as  I  co«dd;  I  hmried  hone 
from  my  work  in  the  eveaia^,  aosd  eidiff 
sUyed  at  home  reading  to  her,  or  took  her 
out  with  me.  But  it  was  aU  no  use ;  in  her 
drink  bad  got  another  victim,  she  caved  for 
it,  and  would  hare  it  at  all  hazards.  She 
tippled  when  I  ww  away  al  work.  Once  or 
twice  X  suspected  it  was  so,  but  she  alwxys 
denied  it,  and,  not  wishing  to  seem,  to«  harsh, 
I  took  her  d«iial ;  but  when  we  bad  beem  a 
httle  over  two  mmths  in  our  new  quasbeis  I 
got  home  one  evening  to  again  find  her  in  a 
state  that  left  no  soom  for  denial.  Qf  cootbc 
in  all  this  time  the  dnnk  had  been  doing  some- 
thing of  its  work  of  moral  degradation.  Thk 
time  she  was  Ie««  peoitMit  and  more  defiant 
than  she  had  ever  been  before ;  and,  though 
X  now  began  to  &ar  the  worst,  X  still  resolved 
to  fight  agaiofit  it.  I  tpok  the  ptea  of  patting 
her  on  short  allowwce,  just  giving  her  su£- 
dent  for  cupboard  money,  and  ke^>i9g  the 
paying  of  the  rent  and  oth^  things  in  my 
own  hands ;  but  what  short  of  actaal  i^yaicai 
restraint  can  keep  a  oonfirmed  dronkaad — 
aiul  that  is  what  she  had  bcoome— from 
drink  in  a  land  of  daam^hops  and  drinking- 
made-easy?  ^e  cnmbnouned  my  opoar 
tions.  To  obtain  theaocuzsed  thing  19  which 
she  had  let  henself  be  enslaved,  she  took  to 
pawning  and  sdling  and  gelling  into  debt. 
Twice  I  was  summonsed  {or,  and  managed 
to  pay  debts  that  she  had  run  np  in  ray 
name,  but  without  my  knowledge  or  consent ; 
but  a  third  time  was  too  muck  for  me,  I  could 
not  pay,  and  what  was  left  to  me  of  house- 
hold goods  was  taken  in  satisfaction  of  the 
claim ;  and,  to  add  to  the  disgrace,  my  wife 
and  others  like  her  dunbeied  on  to  the  cart, 
cut  the  bed  open,  and  let  the  feathers  By 
about,  of  course  bnnj^  a  mob  ixMind.  W« 
had  then  to  take  furnished  rooms,  aad  more 
than  once  had  to  leave  them  on  accoont  of 
her  halHts.  We  could  only  stay  with  ¥Q^%JU.^I 
people  as  would  tolente  the  fikato^^ilsr^VadA- 
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tlK^  were  a  kind  Chat  watthed  l%at  she  €tidn*t 
lay  hands  on  anythmg  of  tfaetts,  and  as  thett 
wae  nothing  xjt  our  ovn  for  bar  to  l&y  hazvds 
on,  and  I  now  Irept  «rea  a  stikter  band  6n  my 
m^ea  than  I  had  done  before,  was  Atven 
to  straits  for  money,  land  adopted  the  plaxi  of 
waylaying  me  as  I  fett  work.  When  I  got 
outside  &e  shop  I  would  find  her  there — 
dnink.  She  would  attack  me  before  my 
mates ;  and,  lost  to  all  sense  of  shaRie  ber^ 
self,  trusted  to  my  sense  of  shame  indi>dfT|; 
me  to  give  her  money,  which  it  generally  did. 
I  was  ashamed  of  her,  as  greatly  ashamed  as 
I  had  once  been  proud  of  her.  I  was  ashamed 
that  my  mates  should  know  that  I  had  snch 
a  wife ;  that  they  should  see  her  diere  tfn- 
womaned,  bloated,  be-blotcbed,  be-drs^gled^ 
foul-mouthed,  degraded  almost  below  hu- 
man!^. In  this  way  she  hounded  me  out  of 
shop  after  shop,  shaming  me  into  teatiqg 
some,  and  getting  me  disciuuged  from  othen; 
and  so  I  came  down  to  be  cobbl«taAd  vamper, 
as  you  see  me  now.  Being  at  home,  t  tried 
to  keep  her  indoors,  but  wiA  very  fillle  suc- 
cess, for  she  woidd  be  out  and  would  have 
drink.  Seeing  that  I  could  ikOt  reclaim  her, 
I  tried  to  free  myself  from  her;  but  that,  too, 
was  vain.  MagistcaZes^  boards  of  guardians, 
and  all  others  that  I  applied  tOy  gave  the 
same  answer :  ^  was  my  wtfe,  iikid  I  ym& 
bound  to  sat^»ort  her ;  attd  sinco  d«s  would 
not  agree— ^  sfte  would  lkot--to  tkke  soc^ 
separate  masMenimce  as  I  oooSd  oiir,  my 
home  mast  be  hers.  So  t  %as  tied  to  her^ 
and  dte  dragged  me  down  md  {hum  to  tha 
end,  or  nearly  so ;  for  during  h«r  bst  iOoew, 
whiok  extended  ova-  nearl]^  mn  «niktlks»  she 
became  her  better  self  again.  She  was  truly 
penitent ;  asd  when  ahe  askod  ibrgtve- 
nesE  fior  IhiFpast,  I  did  fbcgivo  hnr,  a*  freely 
as  I  hope  sine  had  been  kumm  abov*,** 

"  It  is  a  sad  story,"  I  san ;  "n  tiie  stoiy 
of  drink  ntottly  is.** 

"  It  is,"  assented  HMtherTord  eraphwicaByi 
"  and  it  is  as  true  »  it  is  sad,  for  if  I  have 
nothing  extenuated,  Heifer  have  I  Mt  down 
aught  in  m^alice.  I  have  told  k  yoQ  in  ibe 
interest  of  the  good  dause,  that  you  nuij  re- 
member it,  and  that  the  remembrance  may 
urge  jrou  to  be  as  a  lion  in  the  path,  if  ever 
you  see  any — as  you  may  see  many— going 
to  destruction  as  my  wife  did.  If  ever  you 
find  a  woman  just  being  drawn  in  to  the 
'laced*  tea  and  market-penny  sort  of  thing, 
warn  her  back  firom  it  as  you  would  from  the 
pit  itself ;  don't  wait  till  the  evil  is  done,  till 
she  has  become  a  drunkard,  till  her  husband 
and  children,  if  she  have  any,  though  sober 
themselves,  may  have  reason  to  say,  as  I  did 


to  you  just  now,  that  the  curse  of  driiA  has 
been  f»avy  upon  ihera." 

Though  told  to  me  in  ^  oMirae  of  a  short 
morning  cal^  the  stor^  of  Brother  Ruthov 
f<Hd*s  domestic  vnhapptness  covered  a  poiod 
of  twen^  y«afs  of  maitied  life ;  and  at  ^ 
time  of  his  wife's  deatb  he  had  £aUen  so  far 
out  of  the  upper  ranks  of  his  trade — the 
trade  was  so  **full-hand«i"  with  younger 
and  bcMer-^noWn  workman,  and  lus  own 
spitits  90  sadly  depressed  hy  wbsbt  he  had 
fooe  ttuoo^i— tiiac  he  did  not  feel  equal  to 
liw  effort  ot  trying  to  ^ain  ri^  in  the  trade, 
and  so  he  settted  down  as  a  jobbing  cobbler. 
Wl^t  he  had  himself  suffered  ^og^  drunk- 
mne^  made  Kim  an  earnest  advocate  of  the 
Ttmpemnoe  cause,  and  being  natwndtr  some- 
trfiat  of  an  ora«or,  and  vesuraieg  after  his 
wife's  ■daXh  those  h^its  off  solf-ciSnre  which 
the  n^series  of  his  manied  life  had  prevented 
him  firam  continuiu  daring  tint  period,  he 
had  become  b  Broner  of  m»k  among  the 
teetotal  atsedationa  of  tiie  district,  and  bis 
connection  wiA  (hM  bodies  had  1»oa^t 
him  into  contact  with  ttiose  whose  iMAttmoe 
and  example  kd  to  Us  being  alao  a  jatinSow 
imd  praferful  man. 

The  «tory  of  his  married  Ms^  as  t  have 
K^tffd  here,  is  cendnly  not  a  ^emant  ot 
cbeerfol  picture  to  dwell  upon,  nor  would  I 
have  felt  justified  in  letellint  it  here  were  it 
not  tbat  it  k  nnbaun^  a  typical  one— Mont 
ttwt  points  ottt  and  dlnsmMiy  laoM  gmphie> 
tiVf  diat  any  mrds  oF  mms  coald|  an 
especial  mS.  tMdble  cvfl  anMi^  the  poor; 
an  «ijl  to  whkb  aU  1A0  «k  mmxig  among 
the  pMt  abooM  give  paiticoln  attention^  and 
i^amt  wUeh  the^  should  stitvn  to  be,  aa 
RuibttTtord  pQC  ii^  lions  In  the  path.  The 
drttnteenAess  pteftifiog  among  themselves  is 
the  greatest  cuiM  under  which  the  poor 
hlfcnnr;  and  the  worst,  though  not  the  most 
notked,  leatnm  of  it  is  the  drunkenness  of 
*e  wwn«k>— d»e  wives  and  mothers.  Both 
with  regard  to  heneUT  rndividoally,  and  to 
oonsequences,  the  wesnan  dmnkara  is  ever 
the  worst  of  drunkards.  With  a  sober  wife  a 
home  may  be  Icept  comparatively  comfortable 
in  despite  erf* a  drunken  husband,  but  where  the 
wife  is  the  drunkard  there  can  be  no  home  in 
ABty  worthy  sense  of  the  term.  Lacking  all 
home  comfort,  the  husband  of  such  a  woman 
probably  "  takes  to  drink,"  or,  if  he  remains 
sober,  he  is  shamed,  degraded,  and  tried,  as 
Rutherford  was,  and  if— as  is  more  likely 
than  not  to  be  the  case — he  is  a  less  self- 
controlled  man  than  Rutherford  was,  he  turns 
wife-beater,  and  so  adds  evil  to  evil.  And 
while  it  fares  thus  witfei^^^g&'i^l^ftaAJOgle 
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DO  less  evilly  with  any  children  that  there 
may  be  in  the  family.  They  are  always 
neglected,  generally  half  starved,  and  but  too 
often  actively  ill-used.  That  the  system  of 
half-a-dozen  or  more  poor  families  living  in 
one  house  conduces  to  drunkenness  among 
women  there  can,  unhappily,  be  no  doubt. 


One  or  two  tipplers  in  such  a  house  will 
generally  corrupt  some  of  the  others ;  and 
there  are  few  more  painful  spectacles  than  to 
see  a  young,  and  as  yet  sober,  wife  being 
gradually  lured  to  destruction  by  old  topers 
living  under  the  same  roof  with  her. 

Rutherford  had  said  that  he  would  tell  me 


his  story  in  the  hope  that  I  might  be  able  to 
turn  it  to  account  in  the  course  of  my  work,  and 
I  was.  His  story,  and  the  impressive  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  told,  made  me  watchful  to 
detect  the  premonitory  signs  and  tokens  of  the 
evils  of  which  he  had  spoken,  and  on  several 


occasions  I  was  enabled  to  warn  and  turn  back 
in  time  those  who  were  in  the  toils.   Subse-  I 
quently,  too,  I  gathered  interesting  information 
from  Rutherford  on  other  points  of  life  among 
the  poor ;  but  of  others  thiui  my  first  interview  I 
with  him  there  is  not  space  to  speak  here.  J 
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IV. — THE  FLEMISH  CURATE. —  CoHChidid. 

RUUSBROEC  continued  in  his  curacy  until 
he  was  sixty  years  of  age,  and  during  all 
this  period  he  was  scarcely  ever  out  of  Brussels. 
When  he  began  to  find  old  age  telling  upon 
him,  some  of  his  wealthier  friends  built  and 
founded  for  him  a  convent  in  Groendal,  a 
pleasant  retired  spot,  where  the  aged  Chris- 
tian could  pass  his  declining  years.  His  lite 
in  Groendal  was  prolonged  beyond  expecta- 
tion :  he  lived  thir^  years  in  retirement,  and 
began  a  new  Idnd  of  work.  Not  long  after 
he  had  joined  tha  society  of  the  "  Friends  of 
Godj"  he  had  beai  asked  by  them  to  write  a 
manual  of  private  devotion  for  their  use ;  but 
as  he  had  felt  that  he  had  other  and  more 
important  work  to  do,  he  had  from  time  to 
time  delayed  beginning  it.  He  was  no 
scholar,  and  while  he  could  do  other  work, 
every  literary  occupation  was  neglected.  A 
few  years,  however,  before  he  finally  retired 
from  active  life,  he  had  b^n  to  feel  less 
able  to  go  about  and  do  the  da^s  round  of 
active  kbour,  and  had  then  in  his  spare 
hours  devoted  himself  to  the  composition  of 
a  manual  of  devotion ;  and  after  he  retired 
from  the  busy  life  of  a  city  curate  to  the  quiet 
calm  of  the  convent,  he  occupied  himself  in 
writing  several  good  books  for  the  instruction 
and  edification  of  the  people.  These  books 
were  all  written  in  the  old  Flemish  language, 
the  common  speech \ of  the  people:  their 
style  is  uncoutii,  they  show  no  attempt  at 
literary  skill  of  any  kind,  and  are  plainly  the 
work  of  a  man  not  much  acciistomed  to  use 
his  pen.  But  they  had  an  immense  circula- 
tion for  the  times,  and  some  of  them  were 
translated  into  more  languages  than  one. 
Like  many  books  of  the  same  kind  in  our 
own  day,  they  were  popular  in  spite  of  their 
literary  defects,  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  say  m^y  they  should  have  succeeded,  and 
continue  to  be  read  and  enjoyed,  while  others 
not  very  different  failed  to  produce  much  im- 
pression. I  suppose  the  readers  felt  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  heart  in  them,  and 
they  were  not  merely  reading  words  or 
phrases,  but  were  holding  intercourse  with  a 
real  living  human  soul  who  had  felt  all  this, 
had  gone  through  it,  and  had  suffered  and 
wrestled  on  through  his  sufferings  to  the 
spiritual  victory.  All  Ruusbroec's  writings 
are  of  the  same  character ;  they  are  books 
of  devotion,  more  or  less  elaborate — some 
long,  others  short  tncts— all  of  them  trying 


to  show  the  reader  how  to  live  that  higher 
Christian  life  of  intimate  union  with  the 
living  risen  Saviour,  on  which  mystical 
theologians  always  fondly  dwell.  The  prin- 
cipal book  is  the  one  which  was  first 
written,  and  which  was  meant  to  be  a 
manual  of  private  devotion  for  the  "Friends 
of  God  "  in  the  Netherlands.  It  was  called 
"  The  Book  of  the  Spiritual  Nuptials,"  and 
althoi^h  in  no  sense  an  autobiography,  is 
evidently  a  pcture  of  the  spiritual  experience 
which  the  author  himself  passed  through, 
and  as  such  is  very  interesting.  Ruusbroec 
thought  that  there  were  three  stages  in  sanc- 
tification,  or  in  the  gradual  consecration  of 
the  Christian  life  \  and  although  he  never 
distinctly  says  so,  there  is  evidence  to  lead 
us  to  believe  that  these  three  stages  corre- 
spond to  three  periods  in  his  own  life ;  he 
passed  through  all  of  them,and  he  thought  that 
he  could  roughly  date  the  times  when  the  one 
stage  came  to  an  end,  and  the  higher  began. 
The  believer  who  attains  to  a  thoroughly  con- 
secrated life  begins,  according  to  Ruusbroec, 
with  tiie  Of/nvChristian  life,  passes  through  the 
lifeiniimaU,  and  at  last  attuns  to  the  Hfe 
/0n/tAx/nv,  or  the  "living  life.**  Inthe^A/nv, 
the  first  and  lowest  form  of  the  Christian  life, 
a  rigorous  asceticism  is  enjoined,  and  the 
believer  is  exhorted  to  undertake  penitential 
exercises,  to  render  strict  obedience  to  the 
external  laws  of  Christ  and  of  the  Church, 
to  practise  good  works,  and  to  do  his  utmost 
to  extend  his  own  sphere  of  usefulness.  At 
the  same  time,  he  is  to  remember  that  he  is 
only  beginning  to  live  a  holy  life,  and  his 
first  duty  is  obedience,  his  chief  virtue 
humility.  But  this  active  Christian"  life  is 
only  the  beginning  of  the  believer's  walk 
with  God,  a  higher  stage  is  reached  when  the 
believer  gets  beyond  the  routine  of  exter- 
nals, and  penetrates  within,  when  he  is 
illumined  by  God's  grace,  and  so  becomes 
himself  a  source  of  spiritual  knowledge  and 
enlightenment,  when  there  is  no  barrier 
between  him  and  God,  when  he  has  re- 
nounced every  creature  lust,  temptation,  and 
affection;  and  in  all  that  he  does,  feels,  and 
thinks,  has  no  need  to  have  recourse  to 
external  commands,  and  observances,  and 
means  of  grace.  This  is  the  life  intimate. 
It  is  lived  in  the  world  4s  the  life  active  is, 
and  the  Christian  who  has  reached  this  stage 
has  still  his  daily  round  of  duties  and  his 
daily  work  among  his  fellow-men;  but  the 

centre  of  his  life  and  enliditenmeiirhfis  been  I  ^ 
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transplanted,  as  it  were,  from  without  him 
to  within  him.  He  is  now  to  be,  not  the 
mirror  which  receives  and  reflects  the  hght, 
but  the  candle  set  on  a  candlestick  to  give 
lig^t  to  the  whole  house.  Soraehow  or  otiier, 
Ruusbroec  seems  to  have  thougltt  that  he 
himseU  passed  from  the  to  the  second 
stage  wlwn  he  refused  the  offers  of  ecclesias- 
tkal  pFomotioQ  which  came  to  him  after  his 
aiccosfal  attack  upon  the  commimiM  lec- 
tnrer,  and  ife  can  easily  imagine  that  his 
religious  life  must  haire  been  freer,  fuller, 
and  floore  sacisfyii^,  when  all  eaithfy  ambitioQ 
was  at  aa  end»  and  he  had  deduvely  settled 
donvn  to  the  work  God  had  given  him  to 
do.  The  third  and  hi^^  stage  of  Quiatiaa 
life,  the  ii/e  csntemplaiivt^  is  only  readied 
when  the  believer  rests  in  God  absolutely 
and  unchangeably.  It  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult plainly  to  express  the  difference  which 
Ruuabroec  thought  existed  between  this 
third  stage  and  the  second,  for  it  \&  de- 
scribed in  the  glowing  langui^e  of  mystical 
allegcny  or  devout  enthusiasm,  but  the  prac- 
tical difference  seems  to  have  been  in  this, 
that  the  Christian  who  has  attained  to  this 
highest  stamps  lays  aside  all  active  woA,  aod 
spends  hia  ttme  in  devout  contemplatiob ; 
and  in  the Book  of  the  Spiritual  Nuptiab  " 
it  seems  to  be  intimated  that  the  believer  is 
now  so  intimately  one  with  God  that  he  has 
no  need  of  the  outward  means  of  grace, 
especially  of  the  sacraments,  for  all  his  words, 
thoughts,  feehngs,  a&d  deeds  are  instiact 
with  the  divine  presence,  and,  as  it  were, 
sao^ental.  Ruusbroec  believed  himself  to 
have  reached  this  highest  stage  when  he  re- 
tired from  his  active  work  in  his  parish  to 
spend  his  last  years  in  devout  meditation  in 
his  convent  in  GroendaU 

But  the  aged  prior  did  tu>t  spend  his  whole 
time  in  devout  meditation^  and  in  writing 
manuals  of  devotion.     He  had  seen  die 
'  power  of  preaching  in  his  own  parish,  «id  he 
i  thought  that  the  Church  in  the  Netherlands 
might  be  quickened  in  its  spiritoal  life  if 
I  preaching  was  more  generally  [wactised,  and 
I  a  band  of  trained  preachers  formed  and 
sent  out  over  the  land.    He  had  scarcely 
settled  himself  in  his  convent  ere  he  sent 
forth  letters  addressed  to  his  religious  ^ends, 
urging  them  to  stir  up  the  young  men  of 
their  acquiuntance  to  devote  ihonselves  to 
this  work.  His  appeal  was  very  successful,  uid 
Ruusbroec  was  able  to  select  from  the  many 
candidates  those  whom  he  judged  to  be  most  fit 
to  be  trained  as  preachers.  The  life  of  the  aged 
Christian  in  his  retirement  in  the  little  convent 
was  a  quiet  and  peaceful  one,  but  his  days 


were  still  busy  ones.  He  still  kept  up  a  cor- 
respondence with  ninnerous  cinies  of  fiiends. 
He  had  his  books  to  write  and  re-write,  his 
yoimg  monks  to  instruct  and  insi»re.  Scarcely 
a  week  passed  without  bringing  with  it  visitors 
fbnn  a  distance,  who  cane  to  cottsuh  the 
kindly,  shrewd  old  man,  wboaxt  in  the  prior's 
chair  in  the  quiet  little  Bembh  oonvent 
Thither  came  Tauler  after  his  straggles  in  Stras- 
burg  to  see  the  Ruusbroec  again  ere  he  diod, 
and  tell  him  of  Uk  terrible  days  when  he 
wrestled  with  the  plague,  snd  coosoled  Ihe 
stricken  pec^e,  who  had  noae  but  him  to  l<iok. 
to.  Thither  came  NioolM  of  Bnle,^ppeanig 
in  his  sadden  way,  £uid  then  as  aiQrstenainty 
di^artingj  and  one  day  them  caawGonBd 
G«x)t,  a  yom^  enthusiastic  Fleming,  to  con- 
sult him  about  a  great  scheme  he  had  m  view 
to  regenembe  the  oontry  by  cdncatii^  the  } 
children.  Thus  the  life  of  the  great  workl 
flowed  rcHtad  the  quiet  convent,  and  the  prior 
and  his  brethren  were  not  so  far  from  it  but 
that  they  felt  its  throb  as  it  surged  up  to  their 
convent  walls.  And  so  the  days  pissed  in 
quiet  meditation,  synpotthetic  and  pntcrical 
friendship,  the  whole  glofified  by  fte  hope 
of  the  fhtme  to  be  lendnd,  vntil  one 
aAenKKm  the  old  man  was  fband  in  h^  chair,  ! 
his  head  sunk  down  over  lis  nading-dcric,  i 
gone  at  last  into  that  gloiy  he  had  tfaroagh  | 
his  loi^  life  of  ninety  years  so  earnestly  i 
longed  to  enter.  They  bwied  him  in  the  I 
convent  garden  in  the  green  valley,"  ft 
resting-place  for  one  irtio  had  lived  a  life  like 
his. 

V. — rSS.  rATHKK  COHPESSOR. 

All  the  men  i^  have  been  selected  for 
the  previous  sketches  of  rehgious  life,  were, 
more  or  less,  uncc»uiected  with  the  ordinary 
Church  life  of  Uieir  day,  and  lived  their 
religious  Kves  very  mudi  on^de  the  nsoal 
cirde  of  forms  prescribed  or  sanctioned  by 
the  Mediieval  Church,  and  all  of  them  veR, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  subjected  to 
Church  censures.    Eckhart,  although  sup- 
ported by  his  order,  was  denounced  1^  the  . 
parish  ctergy,  and  his  theological  t^nnioas 
were   indirectly  censured   by  the  P<^;  |! 
Nicolas  was  burnt  as  a  heretic ;  Tauksr  deicd  ' 
the  Pope  in  more  than  one  letter,  aad  was  ' ' 
excommunicated ;  Ruusbroec  himsetf  was  \ 
suspected  of  heresy,  and  the  societies  of  the 
*' Friends  of  God  "  woe  all  of  them  objects  of 
ecdesiasbcal  suspicion.   But  these  sketches 
would  not  be  comjdete  if  diey  did  not  indnde 
the  notice      one  w1k>^  exhibiting  die  sam 
peculiarities  of  religioas  life,  lived  and  died 

a  devoted  son  of  tlK  Mcdissval  Chorch,  and . 
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WIS  lewazded  Sar  his  loyalty  by  being  raised 
to  the  Miinor  stage  of  caBonisation.  The 
same  mystical  piety  which  pfoduced  iqeh 
like  Nicolas  of  Bask:,  Eckhart,  and  Tauler 
outside  of,  or  at  least  not  very  intiTnaiely 
connected  with,  the  prevailing  Church  oi^n- 
ization  ol  the  times,  had  also  its  re^iuUs 
within  the  Church,  stimulating  th^t  ecstatic 
kind  of  piety  which  the  Roirutn  Catholic 
Church  has  always  delighted  ta  honour. 
The  fourteenth  centmy,  especially  in  its 
second  and  third  quarters,  was  a.  time  of  mystic 
visions  and  trances,  and  of  that  peculiar  kind 
of  piety  which  is  connected  with  such  mani- 
fisstations.  Brigitta  in  Swedes,  the  Abbess 
Gertruda  and  her  sister  Mathilda  in  Eisleben, 
saw  the  most  extraordinary  visions  and 
dreamt  the  most  extraocdinazy  dreams,  and 
Hred  in  the  world  of  the  marvellous  and  the 
supernatural ;  and  Heoiy  Suso,  or,  as  he 
was  afterwards  called,  the  Blessed  Amaadus, 
believed  himself  to  be  as  favonred  as  thi;y  were. 
It  is  a  Ecmarkable  &ct  that  Susd,  who  wfis 
one  of  the  "  Friends  of  God,"  and  a  disciple 
of  KioDlas  of  Ba&le,  and  who  cared  as  little 
for  die  external  organization  of  the  Church 
as  Eckhait  and  Tauler,  and  in  life  and 
teacbongs,  is  one  of  the  pious  mediaeval 
n^tics  and  camiot  be  separated  from  them, 
shosld  be  only  one  selected  by  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  as  wcirthy  of  special 
hocnnr.  It  is  tnie  that  he  never  came  into 
co£ision  with  the  authorities  as  ^lid  Eclcbart 
and  Tanler,  but  still  it  is  worth  noting  that 
the  man  whom  the  pre-refannation  Church 
delighted  to  honour  differed  from  his  fellows 
in  tins  only,  that  he  did  not  come  much  in 
contact  with  the  practical  life  of  the  world, 
and  that  his  pious  kmgmgs  found  vent  in 
ecstatic  visions  rather  than  in  schemes  for 
bettering  hie  neighbours. 

Henry  Suso  was  the  son  of  one  of  those 
German  barons,  ^o  lived  that  Uft:  of  brawl- 
ing oppression  which  formed  die  backbone 
of  the  age  of  chivalry,  and  he  was  btirn  in  one 
of  those  casdes  whose  ruins  we  see  over- 
lookiog  the  Upper  Rhine.  His  father  vns  a 
rude  German  knight,  who  excelled  iti  the 
tourney  and  other  martial  exercises  of  the 
times,  a  turbulent,  freeboodng  baron,  who 
owned  no  master,  and  did  what:iioe\ci  wag 
pleasing  in  his  own  eyes.  His  mother  was 
ooe  of  those  samtly  German  ladies  uf  whom 
we  read  so  frequently  in  medieval  histories, 
and  who  must  hare  been  the  salt  of  the  e^rili 
in  those  wild  times  of  misrule.  Henry  was 
their  only  diild,  and  his  upbrioging  was  evi- 
dendy  a  cause  of  contention  between  his 
parertfis  from  his  iaSancy.    His  father  wished 


to  train  the  child  to  be  his  worthy  successor, 
to  rule  his  vassah,  and  live  the  rude,  rough 
life  of  tbe  Rhineland  b.iron.  His  mother 
yeamed  to  wean  her  boy  from  all  this,  and 
bring  him  up  to  be  one  of  Christ's  own 
knights,  sep^^rated  from  the  world  and  from 
self,  to  fight  Christ's  battles,  and  be  a  devoted 
son  of  the  Church,  If  it  was  bis  father's 
delight  to  see  the  boy  don  a  mitnic  helmet, 
and  act  his  part  ia  a  make-believe  tournEy, 
or  go  through  the  rough  scenes  of  a  lawless 
raid  or  a  frecboottng  foray ;  to  sec  him  web 
come  him  back  to  the  castle,  and  ask  to  hold 
his  great  sword  ;  to  have  hira  sit  by  him  in  tlic 
hall,  and  listen  to  the  dissipated  minstrel  who 
trolled  out  the  praises  of  the  free  baron's  life, 
and  hold  hislittleearswhen  the  rough  followers 
took  up  the  wild  chorus  from  time  to  time 
it  was  his  mother's  pleasure  lo  take  him  with 
her  to  her  chamber,  and  tell  him  of  the 
ancient  martyrs  and  the  saints,  and  how 
they  lived  noble  and  Crue  lives,  and  set  their 
faces  against  wrong-doing  and  oppression, 
and  died,  if  need  was,  in  the  service  of  their 
Master.  And  when  she  saw  that  tha  wild 
tales  of  fighting  still  ran  in  the  boy's  head, 
she  could  make  his  thoughts  turn  in  thedirec- 
tion  she  wished  by  recounting  the  lives  of  the 
Crusadersand  of  other  noble  Cliristian  knights 
who  had  devoted  their  swords  to  God  and 
His  Church.  The  lives  of  tlie  saints,  the 
Dursery-tales  of  the  old  Catholic  Church  as 
we  may  call  them,  were  full  of  Stories  fit  for 
the  purpose,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
earnest-minded  laily  left  nothing  undone  to 
win  her  boy  to  her  way  of  thinking.  It  is  sad 
to  think  that  the  poor  mother  believed  that 
she  had  only  two  alternatives  to  choose 
between,  each  of  them  involving  the  loss  of 
licr  child :  she  had  either  to  surrender  hiin 
to  a  conventj  or  to  see  him  lost  to  her  by 
living  the  rude,  lawless  life  of  his  father  j  and 
she  seems  never  to  have  hesitated  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  to  have  brought  alii  her  elforta  to 
bear  upon  inducing  her  boy  lo  retire  from  the 
world  and  enter  the  convent.  So  anxious 
was  .she  to  see  him  safely  out  of  the  coarse, 
turbulent  life  of  his  father's  castle,  that  she  wa» 
pleased  beyond  measure  when,  having  pre- 
vailed Qvizr  her  husband's  objectionst  she 
saw  her  Son  io  his  thirteenth  year  an  inmate 
of  the  Uominican  Convent  of  Constance. 

The  young  novice,  after  a  short  stay  in  tlie 
convent,  was  sent  to  Koln  to  study  ihcologyj 
and  plunged  with  all  tbe  ardour  of  a  student 
into  iiis  new  work.  He  read  Aristotle  dili- 
gently, and  made  himself  master  of  Aquinas 
and  St.  Deraard.  The  my^tic^l  theo>e^nrj!j> 
of  the  Mediaeval  Chhtfefh'  ti4cCiatly^tk»eiAN' 
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him,  and  a  new  life  seemed  to  open  before 
him  as  he  read  them,  and  resolved  to  make 
their  opinions  his  own.  Meanwhile,  the 
poor  mother  |nned  for  her  boy,  and,  I  dare 
say,  in  what  she  thought  weak,  sinful  mo- 
ments, wished  him  back  again  beside  her. 
We  can  fancy  how  empty  the  chamber 
seemed  without  him,  and  how  often  she 
would  go  and  fondly  handle  any  little 
relic  of  his  she  had  carefully  put  away  when 
he  was  called  away  from  her  side.  She 
never  saw  her  boy  again.  One  day,  when 
Henry  was  sitting  in  his  study  in  the  convent 
at  Koln,  the  news  came  to  him  that  his 
mother  was  dead.  He  had  been  five  years 
away  from  her,  and  was  soon  expecting  to 
finish  his  studies  and  get  back  to  Constance, 
where  he  could  see  her  often,  and  here  came 
tidings  that  put  an  end  to  all  that  The  lad 
was  stunned  for  a  time,  and  then  all  at  once 
the  full  meaning  of  his  mother's  conduct  was 
revealed  to  him,  and  he  knew  why  she  had 
sent  him  away  from  her,  even  though  her 
own  death  was  the  price  of  the  separation. 
As  he  sat  in  his  cell  solemnly  brooding  over 
all  these  things,  which,  somehow  or  other,  he 
had  never  before  realised,  he  vowed  to  him- 
self to  live  such  a  life  as  his  mother  had  des- 
tined him  to ;  or  rather,  he  thought  perha^ 
that  he  would  live  his  mother's  Ufe  over  again 
in  the  worid,  in  the  wider  sphere  of  influence 
and  the  more  manifold  oppcntunities  for  active 
religious  woikwhidi  a  man's  life  gelded.  He 
took  henceforth  his  mother's  &mily  name  of 
Seuss,  latinised  into  Suso,  and  so  universally 
did  he  become  known  by  it  that  history  does 
not  record  his  patronymic  at  all — he  is  always 
spoken  of  as  Suso. 

This  incident  was  the  turning-point  in 
Suso's  religious  life;  and  just  then,  when 
his  heart  was  softened  and  impressible,  he 
heard  Eckhart  preach,  and  had  one  of  those 
wonderful  conversations  with  him  in  which 
he  dealt  in  his  own  pow^ul  w«y  with 
those  who  came  to  him  for  religious  advice. 
He  became  one  of  Eckhart's  most  enthu- 
siastic disdples,  and  in  his  new-bom  zeal 
undertook  to  defend  against  the  clamours 
of  the  clergy  some  of  his  most  question- 
able statements.  By-and-bye,  however,  he 
worked  his  way  through  Eckhart's  theology, 
and  found  that  it  did  not  satisfy  him  as  be 
expected.  His  enthusiastic  religious  nature 
wished  for  some  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
God  than  Eckhart's  sermons  seemed  to  con- 
tain, and  he  was  long  troubled  how  to  solve 
the  difficulty — ^how  man  could  come  to  know 
God  "  in  His  Essence,"  as  Nicolas  of  Basle 
expressed  it.    In  his  perplexi^  he  betook 


himself  to  a  careful  study  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  one  day,  when  he  was  reading  the 
Book  of  Proverbs,  he  became,  he  tells  us, 
suddenly  entranced  with  Solomon's  descrip- 
tion of  the  Et^nal  Wisdom,  and  dedicated 
himself  to  it.  The  old  chivalrous  nature  of 
his  ancestors,  redeemed  from  the  barbarous 
brutality  of  the  freebootlng  baron's  hfe,  and 
consecrated  by  the  piety  of  his  mother,  comes 
out  curiously  in  these  ever-recurnDg  vows 
by  which,  as  a  knight  might  dedicate  him- 
self to  one  chivalrous  enterprise  after  another, 
Suso  devoted  himself  first  to  reproducing  his 
mother's  life  in  the  world,  then  to  the  defence 
of  Eckhart  against  bis  opponents,  and  lastly, 
like  those  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  who 
gave  themselves  to  the  quest  of  the  Holy 
Grail,  gave  himsdf  widi  a  deeper  and 
more  diivalrous  devotion  to  tiie  search  after 
the  Eternal  Wisdom.  His  days  were  ^t 
in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  (tf  die 
mystical  theologians ;  the  greater  part  of  his 
nights  was  occupied  with  prayer  and  ecstatic 
meditations.  He  sought  a  sign  from  God  to 
assure  him  that  the  quest  to  which  he  had 
given  himself  was  a  blessed  one,  and  in 
answer  to  his  prayer,  the  Eternal  Wisdom, 
symbolically  appearing  in  a  celestial  visioo, 
approved  of  his  vow,  and  in  token  of  ap- 
proval gave  him  the  name  of  Amandus.  This 
name  was  to  him  the  token  that  God  accepted 
his  self-dedication,  and  he  always  called 
himself  by  it  from  this  time  forth  in  his 
private  religions  diary.  It  was  to  him  ^ 
new  name  given  from  heaven,  "which  no 
man  knoweth  saving  he  that  receivetii  it" 
To  others  he  was  still  Henry  Suso,  and  it 
was  not  till  after  his  death  that  he  became 
known  to  men  by  the  name  of  Amandus. 

When  his  theological  education  was 
finished,  Suso  returned  to  his  convent  at 
Constance,  and,  notwithstanding  his  youth, 
was  soon  promoted  to  high  office  among  the 
bretiuren.  There  he  steadily  set  himself  to 
the  search  after  the  Eternal  Wisdom  to  vhidi 
he  had  resolved  to  consecrate  his  life.  'Hiis 
seardi  he  thought  could  only  be  earned  oa 
by  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Christ  to 
whom  alone  that  Wisdom  was  perfecdy  re- 
vealed; and  in  accordance  with  the  teaching 
of  the  mjrstical  theologians  whom  bt  had 
principally  studied,  and  influenced,  too,  per- 
haps, by  his  mothCT's  stories  of  the  dignity  of 
Christian  endurance,  he  thought  that  the  one 
way  to  become  like  unto  Christ  was  to  be 
made  perfect  .through  bodily  suffering,  "e 
began  to  mortify  the  flesh  in  a  regular  and 
systematic  way,  and,  as  he  tells  us  in  bis  aut^' 
biography,  he  was  singBjIpJ^ecJ'^'"*"'^  ^ 
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inventing  new  kinds  of  maberation,  and  found, 
as  we  might  expect,  that  his  capaci^  for  see- 
ing viuons  and  dreaming  dzeams  increased 
from  day  to  day  in  proportion  as  his  austeri- 
ties became  more  severe.  He  continued  this 
course  of  conduct  till  his  fortieth  year,  when 
his  health  was  giving  way,  and  he  was  ahnost 
at  death's  door.  One  day  it  was  revealed  to 
him  in  a  vision  that  his  flesh  was  now  com- 
pletely subdued  :  he  at  once  burnt  all  his  "  in- 
struments of  torture,"  as  he  called  them,  and 
began  to  take  nourishing  food.  He  had  a 
chapel  built  for  him,  and  on  the  walls  of  it 
he  caused  to  be  painted  symbolic  figures  re- 
presenting that  vision  of  thie  Btemal  Wisdom 
which  he  had  seen  when  the  name  Amandns 
was  given  to  him,  and  round  about  those  pic- 
tures were  scrolls  containing  mystical  ascetic 
sentences,  suggestive  of  the  meaning  of  the 
paintings.  In  this  little  chapel  he  sat  and 
wrote  his  book  on  the  Eternal  Wisdom,  the 
record  of  the  struggles  of  his  own  soul  to- 
wards that  peace  which  he  felt  he  had  attained. 
The  Dominican  convent  at  Constance  was 
built  on  an  island,  at  the  spot  where  the 
Rhine  enters  the  Lake,  and  the  little  chapel 
looked  out  upon  the  river.  The  beauty  of 
the  situation  had  its  effect  upon  the  beautiful 
mystical  mind  of  the  writer,  and  his  book  is 
foU  of  picturesque  passages,  doubtless  sug- 
gested by  the  scene  before  turn.  The  book, 
the  intention  and  style  of  which  was  the  same 
as  those  of  the  better  known  "  Imitation  of 
Christ,"  by  Thomas  k  Kempis,  was  highly 
esteemed  by  Tauler  and  all  his  circle.  It 
was  the  means  of  introducing  Suso  to  the 
"  Friends  of  God,"  and  he  was  induced  to 
become  one  of  them,  and  associated  him- 
self with  them  in  most  of  their  schemes  for 
the  revival  of  religion.  Suso  paid  several 
visits  to  Tauler  at  Strasburg,  and  was  intro- 
duced by  him  to  seteral  of  the  '*  Friends  of 
God,"  amongst  oth^  to  Henry  of  Noidlin- 
gen,  and  to  tibe  two  devout  nuns,  Maigaretha 
and  Christine  Ebner.   He  was  much  loved 


and  revered  by  all  these  pious  persons;  in- 
deed, Christine  Ebner,  in  6m  oi  her  visions, 
saw  his  name  written  on  the  vault  of  heaven 

along  with  that  of  Tauler.  Encouraged  pro- 
bably by  his  Strasburg  friends',  Suso  after  this 
began  to  preach ;  but  he  never  attained  great 
popularity  as  a  preacher;  it  was  as  a  con- 
fessor that  his  influence  was  most  felt.  He 
was  especially  esteemed  as  a  director  by  pious 
women ;  no  doubt  on  account  of  the  chi- 
valrous gentleness  and  the  power  of  sym- 
pathy wHch  his  deep  devotion  to  his  modier 
and  to  her  memory  had  taught  him.  So  the 
mother's  prayers  were  answered ;  it  was  not 
in  vain  that  she  had  given  up  her  son,  for  he 
had  become  aspiritu^dguidetomanywhowere 
treading  the  same  path  that  had  trod, 
striving  amid  the  troubles  and  darkness  of  the 
time  to  live  near  to  God  and  to  serve  Him. 

The  pious  men  whose  characters  form  the 
subjects  of  the  preceding  sketches,  though 
differing  from  each  other  in  many  ways,  are 
yet  all  of  the  same  type  of  piety,  the  mystical ; 
they  all  belong,  more  or  less  definitely,  to 
that  association  of  devout  men  and  women 
whose  members,  scattered  all  over  Christen- 
dom, called  themselves  the  "  Friends  of  God." 
There  were  other  types  of  piety  to  be  found 
in  the  mediaeval  Church  at  the  time ;  but  I 
have  wished  to  ilkistrate  this  special  Qrpe, 
because  this  mysticism  is  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of  the  religious  life  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  also  because  those  old  mystics, 
strange  as  many  of  their  thoughts  and  ways 
may  seem  to  us,  have  somehow  something 
about  them  which  is  very  fascinating  to  us 
in  the  present  day.  The  fashion  of  their 
speech  is  unlike  ours;  but  still  as  we  read 
their  writings  we  seem  to  know  them  so  well ; 
they  become  almost  like  personal  friends 
with  joys  and  sorrows,  loves  and  hopes  and 
fears  like  our  own— friends  who  have  entered 
into  the  rest  of  the  people  of  God,  and  are 
waiting  for  us  there. 

THOMAS  U.  UHDSAY. 


FOR  A  TOKEN. 

GOOD-BYE !  God  love  you,  since  no  sweeter  trust 
My  heart  can  give  you,  or  my  Hps  can  say, 
Or  grief  can  utter,  since  but  He  alone 
Shall  stand  witiiin  the  p]axx  1  yield  to-day. 

Good-bye  1  for  now  and  ever  through  the  years. 

Till  we  meet  out  before  the  golden  gate ; 
You  have  to  fight  to  win  the  narrow  way, 

I  will  serve  with  you  while  I  stand  and  mxt 

C  BROOKE.         ^  I 
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HEATHENISM  IN  THE  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS.* 
Bt  m  AUTHOR  OF  "TuK  H*wjum«  Abcbipelmo." 

CHAPTEft  IL — WORSHIP,  PRIBSTCIUPr,  BELIKFS, 


few  words. 
Tuifipfff}  had 


PKLE,  the  fire  goddess,  was 
the  outstanding  creation 
of  Hawaiian  mythology. 
The  other  myths  were  of 
the  uso^  low,  vul^  type, 
and  may  be  dismissed  in  a 
The  several 
their  favourite 
idols,  each  with  distinct 
orders  of  priests*  sub- 
divided into  Glasses^  and  the 
island  soveteigns  only  had 
&ee  access  to  aL  the  temples. 

Oii£  of  the  ssoet  popular 
gods  of  Hawaii  was  Locm>, 
who,  according  to  tradition, 
mardeced  his  mfe  in  a  At  of 
rage^  Kod  afterwards^  having 
becoaae  insane  tfaiotigh  le- 
naShMkSoJ.  morse^  trarellttd  throBgh  the 
islaodsr  boxing  and  wrestling 
widi  away  ooe  he  me^  declaiimg  that  be 
was  *'fraimc  witb  his  great  love."  Hamng 
uttered  tte  prophecy,  "  I  wifl  rdnm  in  after- 
times  on  aa  isSend  bearing  eoooa^not  tises, 
swine,  and  dogs,"  he  embarked  in  a  txias- 
gular  canoe  for  a  foreign  land  and  never 
retunied.  Cook's  vessd  was  believed  to  be 
this  floating  island,  and  Co<^  himself  the 
vanished  divinity.  Among  the  marine  gods, 
Mooalii,  tbe  shark-god  of  Molokai,  was  an 
object  of  great  fear  and  wor^p,  and  tem- 
ples were  erected  to  lum  on  evioy  headland, 
for  the  offienbg  of  the  fiist-froiCs  ^  fishor- 
mea's  laboors.  Kahtipahoa,  next  tio  Ftfl^, 
was,  however,  the  most  dreaded  of  the  divi- 
nities, and  tile  many  who  were  believed  to 
have  been  slain  by  poison  were  his  reputed 
victims.  He  was  represented  by  a  hideous 
idol  of  carved  wood,  with  extended  arms,  an 
aborainabjf  head  decorated  with  tresses  of 
human  hair,  and  a  great,  gaping  mouth,  orna- 
mented with  rows  of  sharks'  teeth.  Mr.  Ellis 
mentions  the  belief  that  the  wood  of  which  it 
was  made  was  so  poisonous,  that  if  a  small 
piece  of  it  were  steeped  in  water  or  chipped 
into  pcif  those  who  partook  of  either  won  Id 


*  Hm  AtitliOTitiei  referred  to  ia  Mm  JHoer  art  IHSbWi 

"HiilOTT  of  Anericui  Uiuioiu,"  'Elua~  "Tour  Round 
Hawaii,   and  Jarvei'  "  Hiatorj  of  tha  Hawaiian  IiUads." 


be  dead  in  twenty-fonr  homs.  Thou^  v^e- 
table  poisons  are  still  known  on  the  islands, 
the  virulence  of  this  special  poison  was  pro- 
bably largely  ex^gerated  by  the  priests,  as  a 
stratagem  for  working  upon  the  fears  d  the 
people. 

The  war-gods^  as  was  natural  amoo^  a 
remarkably  warlike  pe<q)Ie,  were  ofj^eatim- 
portance,  and  their  presence  was  essential  in 
battle.  Among  the  Hawaiiaas  the  sdeoce  of ; 
wailiuv  Was  in  aa  advanced  state,  and  pitched , 
battles  were  fbt^ht  after  a  fiishion  whkli 
showed  considerable  acquaintance  with  mill- 
taiy  strategy.  Solemn  religious  cerenooies 
preceded  battle,  and  if  the  auguries  woe 
&vonraUe,  the  principal  war-god  was  placed 
in  front  o(  tbe  army  and  near  the  king. 
Prayer  was  offered  by  the  priests,  and  heca- 
tombs of  victims  were  vowed  to  the  idd  if  be 
gave  them  victory.  After  an'address  by  the 
king,  the  sigoal  ioi  aitack  was  given,  aiul  in 
place  of  a  loyal  staDdard,  the  muiuial  war- 
god  was  elevated  abore  the  EaAks^aad  cv- 
ried  by  the  priests  near  the  royal  pauD. 
Chiefs  of  sank  :dso  went  into  battle  attaded 
by  daeir  family  priests  bearing  their  war^ods 
aloft  on  pedest^.  Kaili,  the  favourite  war- 
god  of  Kamefaameha  the  Greai;  was  an  inage 
fomr  or  five  feet  high,  wicker-work  in  the 
npper  part,  which  was  covered  with  red 
feadtersi.  The  face  was  fiendish  and  hideous,  ^ 
with  a  moudt  armed  with  triple  ron's  o( 
sharks'  teeth,  eyes  of  mother-of-pearl,  aod  the 
head  crowned  with  a  helmet,  the  crest  of 
wlich  was  fionaed  of  loo%  tsessea  of  htioian 
hair.  Hewahewa  was  Kaili's  last  high  paesi, 
and  in  battle  it  is  said  that  he  used  to  distort 
his  fece  and  utter  appalling  yells,  which  were 
believed  to  proceed  from  the  horrid  object  on 
which  he  attended.  This  man  was  afterwards 
known  as  the  leader  of  the  iconoclasts  before 
the  arrival  of  the  missionaries.  It  was  to 
Kaili  that  the  grandest,  and  probably  the 
last,  of  the  Aeiaus  or  temples  on  Hawaii  was 
dedicated. 

Ruins  of  ^aus  are  scattered  over  the 
islands,  bnt  the  most  complete  is  tbe  one  just 
reffewed  ta    It  ia  situated  on  die  brow  of  a 
steep  hill  ovcrlsokiE^  the  sea  at  Kawaihae,  i 
and  forms  a  very  prominent  landmark.  It  ^  i 
two  hundred  and  twenty^bur  feet  *f"'S[^(ijQg[ 
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hundred  wide,  ud  its  mils  are  from  eight  to 
twenty  feet  high,  twelve  feet  thick  at  the 
base,  and  sloping  ofif  to  a  width  of  six  feet  at 
the  top.  Its  walls,  like  those  of  the  other 
temples,  ibnn  an  irregular  paraUelogram,  and 
are  built  of  la^e  lava  stones  without  mortar. 
The  entrance  is  narrow,  between  two  high 
walls.  The  interior  is  divided  into  terraces 
paved  with  flat  stones.  The  south  end  was 
the  most  sacred  place,  in  which  stood  the 
royal  war-god,  with  ft  hmt  of  inferior  divi- 
nities, and  a  koUov  fiane  of  widcer-work 
into  wluch  tke  ^uricst  entered  when  in  con- 
sahation  wiA  ha  god.  From  this  cage  he 
delivered  sylullme  irtterances  on  occasions  of 
national  importance,  and  the  king  and  chiefs, 
who  alone  received  them,  proclaimed  them 
to  the  people.  The  altar  stood  near  the 
entrance  to  ti^  court.  At  the  dedication 
of  tlus  temple,  eleven  men  were  sacriBced, 
and  with  great  quantities  of  fruit,  hogs, 
and  dc^,  were  left  to  putrefy  on  the  altiv 
in  tiw  sun.  Only  the  king,  hi(4i  chiefs, 
and  piiesta,  were  allowed  to  remt  witlun 
tiw  temi^  pradocts.  The  wa3Si6  ime 
uummd  wikh  hideous  idols  «f  ail  shapes 
andsizeft. 

An  u^er,  dooimer  erection  could  not  well 
be  found.  The  id^  are  all  gom^and  weeds 
grow  between  the  stones  of  Ac  terraces; 
but  it  is  likely  to  remain  while  tjbe  world  laits 
as  a  monmnent  of  an  extinct  beadmusm  I 
visited  it  on  a  lovely  vr&mn^  but  not 
the  aweetness  of  the  still,  ned  au^  or  the 
beauty  of  the  curving  paktt^  which,  far 
bdow,  fringed  the  <^lm,  ted  «e%  iRcre 
able  to  aoftcn  ibe  meiMiks  of  homtxt 
which  haunt  it^  of  succeKsiffe  ^mmHtfom 
of  blinded  mem,  passinf^  from  its  bloody 
rites  into  tfas  presence  of  Aft  Bother,  of 
whose  inflaitis  eompa^ions  they  had  never 
beiud. 

Prav)rer  and  sjurifice  constituted  the  wor- 
ship withiik  the  ktiaus.  Chiefs  and  priests 
CBtwin^  Hoe  kraer  sanctum  united  in  prayer 
for  many  soccesnve  houn,  with  arms  raised 
towards  heaven.  On  important  oecasujoa 
several  days  were  spmt  ia  this  manDier,  while 
a  profound  silence  was  enforced  under  pain 
oi  deirth  on  all  whhouL  Any  animal  uttering 
a  MnBd  ms  aeiced  and  sacnfioed.  After  a 
longer  or  shorter  pcnod  so  spea^  the  ]^ests 
san^  songa  and  chanted  pmises  to  then 
dekMs.  Diifemct  sacrifices,  laid  opcm  altars 
and  raised  scaiolds,  were  dben  offend  fsx  ^ 
gods,  the  piiests,  uid  the  people.  Women 
were  not  allowed  to  be  pceaent  at  the  grand 
ceremonial  of  womhip,  and  if  a  nwa 
spoke  to  a  woman  the  penalty  on  both. 


was  death,  so  long  as  die  restrictions 
lasted. 

Human  sacrifices  were  common,  and  were 
offered  specially  before  going  to  war,  and  on 
the  death  of  a  chief,  or  any  other  important 
event.  From  sixty  to  eighty  victims  are  said 
to  have  perished  at  <»ee  on  several  occasioiks. 
All  crimdnt^s,  large  nunid>ers  of  prisoners 
taken  in  war,  and  those  who  had  violated 
any  reli^us  restrictions)  were  offered  to  the 
gods;  uid  not  only  thew,  but  blind, crippled, 
and  deformed  persons  were  often  selected 
for  sacrifice,  as  w«ll  as  diose  who  had  made 
di«nselves  obnoxious  to  the  chiefs  or  priests, 
who  preferred  this  mode  of  getting  rid  of 
them  to  undisguised  murder.  Victims  des- 
tined for  slaughter  on  any  great  future 
occasion  were  frequently  secretly  doomed, 
months,  and  even  years,  beforehand,  and 
pursued  their  usual  occupatiom  till  felled  by 
the  blow  of  the  professional  slayer.  CaretiU 
slaying,  so  as  not  to  mangle  the  victim, 
a{>pau:s  to  have  been  a  trade.  In.  x8b6,  the 
misacffiaiies  became  acquainted  with  a  man 
who  had  formerly  been  emphqred  by  the 
^ests  to  snae  human  'victims  by  ^mngii^ 
liSse  ft  tiger  u|>on  them,  aid  fare^dng  their 
hones.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  sam- 
Sees  were  bound,  and  carefidly  carried  along 
the  narrow  walled  passage  into  the  temple, 
to  be  stabbed,  or  dexternuly  strangled  near 
theakar. 

The  odkcr  sacrifices  were  hocs>  dcgs,  fowls, 
fish»  fruit,  and  vegetables,  and  these  woe  re- 
qmred  at  aH  the  innumerable  religious  cece- 
monies.  At  the  death  of  ELamehameha  I., 
ths  fowkde*  the  Kawi^ae  heiau,  three 
huttdml  dop  were  sacrificed.  Whea  the 
st^^ws  overabundant,  the  priests  placed 
the  maadi  of  Ae  idol  on  the  living  animals, 
and  turned  diem  loose  to  prey  upon  the 
plantations  of  the  poor  cultivators,  who  were 
punished  with  death  if  they  injured  or  drove 
them  away. 

The  idols  were  served  by  a  vast  array  of 
priests  and  kaMauias,  or  sorcerers,  who  between 
them  kept  the  people  in  a  bondage  of  terrw. 
The  priesthood  was  hexeditaty,  and  owned 
much  property  in  lands  and  peo[de,  besides 
the  heavy  general  taxation  Ux  its  support. 
The  keeper  of  the  national  war-god,  who  also 
attended  upon  the  king,  was  the  h^priest, 
asd  eaich  chief  had  hia  family  priests,  wlio 
cofiductcd  the  numeious  reUgious  rites  of  his 
household.  The  Hawaiians  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  a  religious  pec^ile,  yet  every 
occupation  of  daily  life  required  a  religious 
ceremony  at  its  beginning  or  condusicHi,  with 
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The  priests  were  nearly  coequal  in  power 
with  the  chiefs,  indeed  in  some  senses  they 
were  above  them,  owing  to  their  familiarity 
with  the  gods,  and  priestcraft  and  statecraft 
played  into  each  other's  hands  with  a  total 
disregard  of  the  rights  of  inferiors,  forming 
as  odious  and  oppressive  an  alliance  between 
church  and  state  as  ever  existed  on  the  earth. 

The  sorcerers  were  a  distinct  order  with  a 
principal  god,  Uri,  and  inferior  deities  among 
all  the  tribes.  A  dog  and  a  fowl  were  the 
only  fees  absolutely  necessary  for  securing 
their  services,  but  practically  the  offerings  to 
the  god,  as  well  as  the  fees,  were  regulated 
by  the  rank  and 
wealth  of  the  person 
who  sought  for  the 
incantation ;  and  the 
sorcerer  priests,  who 
were  supposed  to 
possess  the  most  in- 
fluence with  the  gods, 
demanded  enormous 
prices,  and  derived 
large  fortunes  from 
their  profession.  The 
Hawaiians  believed 
that  any  person  who 
possessed  the  means 
of  employing  a  sor- 
cerer might  afflict 
witli  disease,  and 
even  death,  any  one 
on  whom  he  desired 
to  gratify  revenge  or 
hatred,  and  that  all 
who  did  not  die  by 
direct  violence  or 
the  anger  of  the 
poison-god,  perished 
by  incantations  em- 
ployed by  an  enemy. 
This  belief,  in  the 
hands  of  a  powerful 

and  unscrupulous  priesthood,  was  a  great 
engine  of  terror,  and  has  been  very  slow  to 
die  out  Indeed  it  still  exists  in  a  modified 
form,  and  there  are  people  now  living,  of 
both  sexes,  who  are  reputed  to  possess  the 
power  of  "  praying  people  to  death,"  and  are 
known  as  kah/mas,* 

Homage  of  the  most  servile  type  was  paid 
to  the  priests,  as  well  as  to  the  kings  and 
chiefs.  Their  persons  might  not  be  touched, 
or  their  houses  entered  without  permission. 
AH  were  required  to  prostrate  themselves  on 

*  Wfaile  I  wai  liviof  on  Hnalalai,  Hawaii,  I  wai  told  by 
some  nativu  Chat,  a  native  wbom  I  liad  employed  a  few 
weeks  prsriotuly  aj  %uida,  luul  been  "  pnyed  to  dMth." 
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the  earth  when  they  appeared.  Canoes  which 
interrupted  their  progress  at  sea  were  over- 
turned ;  if  the  shadow  of  an  inferior  fell  on  a 
superior,  or  if  he  neglected  to  prostrate  him- 
self when  anything  was  carried  to  or  from 
him,  or  if  he  walked  in  the  shade  of  his 
house,  or  violated  any  one  of  the  vexatious 
and  whimsical  restrictions  by  which  sacred 
persons  and  rites  were  encompassed,  death 
was  the  penalty.  The  exclusiveness  of  the 
priestly  and  other  privileged  cUsses  ha:- 
hardly  been  exceeded  elsewhere.  They  even 
created  a  "  court "  language,  or  special  dialect, 
and  if  any  of  its  terms  became  known  to  the 
lower  orders,  othtrs 
were  at  once  sub- 
stituted for  them. 
Among  themselves, 
a  high  degree  01 
courtesy  of  speech 
and  manners  pre- 
vailed ;  but  towards 
the  comnioQ  people 
they  conducted  them- 
selves most  haughtii) 
and  .  oppressively, 
and  hedged  them- 
selves in  by  distinc- 
tions in  every  de- 
partment of  life,  as 
if  contact  of  any  kind 
with  "  the  swinish 
multitude"  were  an 
absolute  contamina- 
tion. In  addition  to 
the  enormous  bur- 
dens borne  by  the 
people  in  the  shape 
of  heavy  taxation  for 
the  support  of  the 
priesthood,  compu^ 
sory  labour  for  the 
building  of  temples, 
requisitions  for  sa- 
crifices, and  fees  to  the  priests,  the  power  ot 
temporary  or  permanent  iaim  enabled  the 
sacred  classes  to  reserve  for  themselves  any 
lands,  fishing  grounds,  fish,  fruit,  or  vegetables, 
which  they  chose  to  appropriate. 

There  is  but  one  redeeming  feature  among 
the  bloodyand  oppressive  customswhichmade 
up  Hawaiian  heathenism.  This  was  the 
Puuhonua,  or  city  of  refuge,  of  which  there 
were  two  on  Hawaii.  The  one  I  visited, 
Honaunau,  on  the  beautiful  coast  of  ^ona. 
though  nearly  three  hundred  years  old,  is  siiH 
in  good  repair.  Its  walls,  built  without  mortar, 
are  twelve  feet  high,  and  fifteen  thick,  and 
the  great  enclosure  is  seven  hundred  and 
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fifteen  feet  long,  by  four  hundred  and  four  wide. 
One  entrance  feced  the  mountain,  the  other  the 
sea,  and  they  were  never  shut.  Those  who 
fled  from  an  enemy,  the  t<^u  breaker,  the 
manslayer,  and  the  thief,  though  they  could 
be  pursued  to  the  gates,  were  inviolably 
secure  when  once  within,'  and  the  asylum 
was  free  to  people  of  every  tribe  and  condi- 
tion. In  time  of  war,  white  fl^  hoisted  on 
spears  at  each  end  of  the  enclosure,  invited  all 
the  non-combatants,  old  men,  women,  and 
children,  to  enter,  and  await  the  issue  of  the 
struggle.  The  open  gates'  also  offered  the 
vanquished  a  refuge,  and  no  warrior,  even  in 
the  hot  flush  of  victory,  could  pursue  his 
routed  foe  one  inch  beyond,  on  pain,  no 
matter  what  his  rank 
was,  of  being  at 
once  slain  by  the 
priests  of  Keawe,  the 
deity  of  the  enclo- 
sure. Houses  were 
erected  for  the 
shelter  of  those  with- 
in the  walls,  and 
ai^er  a  short  period 
they  were  permitted 
to  return  to  their 
homes,  and .  the  sup- 
posed protection  of 
the  deity  saved  them 
liom  future  molesta- 
tion. In  all  cases  the 
rescued  persons  on 
arriving  within  die 
walls  repaired  to  the 
idol,  and  ofiered 
thanksgivings  for 
their  escape. 

The  Hawaiians  had 
a  few  obscure  tra- 


ditions of  a  past, 

as  a  state  of  ch^os,  or  darkness,  before 
the  world  was,  in  which  a  few  of  the 
gods  only  existed.  When  they  refeired  to 
the  earliest  time,  they  used  the  phrase,  "  from 
the  state  of  confusicm,  or  darkness,  until  now." 
Hawaii  was  supposed  by  many  to  be  the 
product  of  an  enormous  egg  deposited  on  the 
waters  by  a  monstrous  bird.  Whether  the 
gods  who  dwelt  upon  it  had  been  themselves 
made  or  had  been  from  "  all  time  "  was  not 
apparent,  but  a  popular  tradition  relates  that 
man  was  made  from  the  dust  of  the  earth  by 
two  deities  named  Kane  and  Kanaloa.  There 
is  a  tradition  of  a  deluge,  called  "  the  great 
deluge  of  Hinalii,**  which  submerged  all  the 
land  except  the  top  of  Mauna  Kea,  when 
several  of  the  islanders  saved  themselves  in  a 
IV.  N.S. 


laaUy  a  strongly-built  vessel,  whose  length, 
breadth,  and  height  were  equal,  and  which 
contained  food  and  animals,  besides  people. 
This  laau  eventually  drifted  upon  the  top  of 
Mauna  Kea,  the  waters  fell,  and  the  rescued 
survivors  went  forth  and  inhabited  the  land. 
The  myths  concerning  the  making  of  the  sun, 
the  creation  of  the  kab  plant,  and  the  mul- 
tiplication of  gods  and  demi-gods,  are  utterly 
indefinite  and  absurd. 

The  ideas  of  a  future  state  were  yet  more 
chaotic  and  contradictory,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  lower  orders  looked  forward  to 
anything  but  extinction,  or  a  state  to  which 
extinction  itself  would  have  been  preferable. 
Some  supposed  that  the  soul  went  to  the 
place  of  night,  where 
it  was  ann^ated  or 
eaten  by  the  gods, 
-  but  a  more  general 
belief  was  that  it 
went  to  the  d<»nains 
of  two  former  kings 
of  Hawaii,  who  after 
death  founded  king- 
doms under  the  earth, 
where  darkness  reign- 
ed, and  lizards  and 
butterflies  were  the 
only  diet.  True 
throughout  to  the 
instincts  of  class 
separation,  the 
priests  taught  that 
two  gods,  one  of 
them  "The  Eyeball 
of  the  Sun,"  con- 
ducted the  souls  of 
the  chiefs  to  a  dwell- 
ing-place in  the 
skies,  from  which 
they  occasionally  re- 
watch  over  the  welfare  of  their 
The  spirits  of  any  departed  per- 
sons might  be  sent  back  with  messages  to  the 
living,  but  these  communications  could  only 
be  received  and  expounded  by  the  priests. 
The  priests  of  P^l^  promised  those  of  their 
votaries  whose  bones  after  death  should  be 
cast  into  the  crater  of  Kilauea,  that  they 
"  should  live  for  ever  in  the  bright  fires  with 
P^l^,"  but  to  most  of  the  questions  put  to  the 
natives  by  Mr.  Ellis  and  others  regarding 
another  life,  they  could  give  no  reply.  They 
said  "  none  had  ever  returned  in  open  day- 
light to  tell  them  any&ing  respecting  it,  and 
all  that  they  knew  was  from  dreams  and 
visions  of  the  priests."  In  fact,  to~tiie  cxm.- 
mon  people,  death  wd3i^);e&(depKt)i£)0^ 
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daylight  into  darkness,  if  not  into  nonentity, 
and  even  to  the  privileged  classes  the  future 
ofiered  nothing  of  happiness  or  hope. 

The  Hawaiians  believed  that  two  smils 
were  connected  with  every  human  body,  one 
as  its  inseparable  companion,  the  other  having 
the  power  of  leaving  it  on  good  or  evil  errands, 
such  as  to  help  a  friend  or  work  harm  to  an 
enemy.  One  class  of  priests  was  believed  to 
possess  the  power  of  exorcising  these  badly 
inclined  spirits  (or  demons),  and  even  of  de- 
stroying them  altogether.  The  ordinary  soul, 
though  in  close  kinship  with  the  body,  was  yet 
believed  to  be  absolutely  distinct  from  it,  and 
was  called  in  the  miliSf  or  songs,  "  the  dose- 
adhering  companion  of  the  body." 

Hawaiian  religion  as  it  existed  on  the 
discoveiT  of  die  islands  by  Europeans  was 
essentially  corrupt  UnUce  Buddhism,  and 
one  Qc  two  other  priitiitive  faiths,  it  incslGated 
no  morality,  and  made  no  attempt  to  derate 
man*s  conditicm  in  the  pfcseot  or  his  hope 
for  the  fnttire.  If  at  any  earlier  period  it  had 
possessed  any  principles  of  truth  and  rigfateous- 
ness,the3e  had  perished,  and  whatever  of  good 
existed  in  individuals  was  in  cases  in  which 
the  better  instincts  of  men  wsre  frtrooger  than 
.their  barbarous  beliefs,  and  their  gloomy  and 
feaifiil  religious  system.  The  religi<H»  itself 
was  a  chaotic  mass  of  gods,  superstitions, 
contradictoiy  and  con£usdd  beliefs,  Idoody 
and  meanin^ss  ceremonies,  aitd  tyrannical 
restrictbns,  poveifol  enooi^  to  sustain  the 
despotkm  of  chiefcraft  axtd  jaiestcnft,  but 
destitate  of  «ven  a  single  abstract  principle 
ofbeKef* 


*  SoM  tliHH^itM  mod  ingentoiu  jwoni  lum  dUcovtced 
TOrioQt  paFuldinw  between  Uw  entfons  and  traditions  of 
Ibe  Hftwaiiant,  ud  tbow  of  the  Jam,  uiotiff  which  tfae  f ol  - 
lowins  are  the  mott  pranineiit :  Circumdiion  as  a  relicpous 
camnour.  Citiei  of  rafuge.  Sundry  ceremonbl  punfica- 
tlou>  P^BlMB  br  tomehuff  a  corpM)  Slid  deannnc  tlMiw* 


At  the  beginning  of  this  century  exactions 
and  ceremonies  had  accumulated  to  an  into-  'J 
lerable  extent   Every  age  had  increased  in  ! 
corruption}  till  it  appeared  as  if  depravi^  lud  j 
reached  its  lowest  point   The  whole  natioD  |' 
wallowed  in  a  dough  of  sensuality  and  ^ice.  '| 
Murder,  infanticide,  drunkenness,  lying,  re-  I 
venge,  unbridled  licentiousness,  treachoy,  I 
and  cruelty,  by  no  means  exhaust  the  ; 
category  of  crimes.    Unique  and  hoiriNc  1 
saturnfJias  ensued  tipon  the  demise  oT  tbe  | 
high  chiefe,  and  it  has  been  said  that  no  ! 
savage  nation  has  ever  revelled  in  scenes  so  | 
hellidi  as  were  witnessed  ra. these  occasirais. 
In  language,  not  an  nncomipted  rcmiisBt 
remained.    Prolific  in  terms  descriptive  of 
every  shade  of  vice  and  crime,  it  could  not  i 
even  describe  a  man  of  common  ^ifolMts  || 
and  hones^,  and  had  no  words  for  gntibide, . 
chasdty,  or  any  forms  of  goodness  or  pore 
love.    La  Pecouse  found  it  necessarf  to  | 
abwdon  his  views  of  "  the  ionocenceof  savage  | 
life,"  derived  from  the  Rousseau  school,  in 
presence  of  the  shameless  degradadon  of  the  > 
Hawaiians;  and  Vancouver,  afbo*  his  exlnisive 
eqjeziences  of  the  vices  of  Polynesia,  reooris 
his  o{Hoion  of  Hawaiian  precedence  in  nil  ; 
in  language  too  strong  for  qnotadon. 

ISABXU.A  L.  BUta 

^   j 

frotB  brreliinoiiB  oercoonies.  OJforitica of  tW  fintfr<i)tj<c  ! 
tbe  (od*.    wuhing       handt  be&m  aad  after  eMiss-  TV  ' 
oocunwce  oi  *acred  seoaoDi  faax  tinm  a  Qwat^  T'^J 
feaati,  and  feasti  of  Oe  new  moon.   Tlie  traditia>  tluu  mu 
wWMdebr  moMtiM  from  tlie  doflt  af  tbewtk-  ' 
dltioaefaatataof  Bi|}itorchacManteeMlMt  tocrMticb  A  . 
tradition  of  a  detvM.  Hie  narratii«  <rf  waihelaautikn,  a 
cloM  connterpart  M  &at  of  Joa^ti.  A  tndltion  NKiiMinf  , 
tke  atotT  ofjonab,  "WbUe  diBerinc  with  very  vnA  diCdnce 
fcnm        Dibbl*  N«d  others,  I  cannot  bnt  ihU  thM  dMn 

are  ftncithl.  tiiat  thepo  traditions  wm  not  wnd  |  { 
WDrtfi  at  pnnrins  awthing,  and  tbatw«  need  notio  ■•**' 
aa  Um  origin  of  Hm  Volynedan  teuir  to  aooaaat  iir  ft**- 
It  i»  most  probable  ttmt  the  natlyee  had  hadciwl  htnccaw  1 
with  European!  long  before  Cook'i  vicit  and  tfea  (^idiq;Mh 
which  any  tale  or  rumDw  of  dte  mnKMOeagHnaaitPcim-  i 
lation  among  a  tarage  or  naedocated  people,  and  tatciw 
Ibe  air  of  legend  or  antiqnilr,  b  twitthhg  uttuhing.        I , 
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Bt  the  author  09  "  BSSST  WXEXS,"  KTC 
I. 

"Tr^np  acbildindie  waybediODldgo:  and  when  ho  is  old,  he  wfl!  not  depart  fim  H." 


THE  various  lots  fA  naan  in  this  world  seem 
to  be  dealt  out  very  unequally.  That  of 
some  people  appears  to  be  cast  in  a  sunny 
plain  of  uninterrupted  prosperity  and  enjoy- 
Buent,  where  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  go 
forward  jauntily,  talting  little  care  for  the  mor- 
row. That  of  others  is  undoubtedly  thrown 
amid  diffiailfiies,  and  troable^  and  sorrows ; 


hardly  a  step  of  it  can  be  taken  but  rocks  jut 
out  ahead,  unpedu^g  the  course,  and  thoms 
press  into  the  foot  It  is  just  pMsible  tbat  , 
th»e  may  be  less  real  difidrence  in  the  tm  ; 
lots  than  is  presented  on  their  sui&ce<  u  j 
we  could  look  into  the  heart  of  Ihe  in«t  |' 
favoured  as  God  looks  into  it,  we  migl"  | 
find  th«re  some  hidd^  <^u^^i^^xiety    ,  \ 
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care ;  that  ugly  monster  known  facniliarly 
amic^t  OS  as  the  "  skeleton  in  the  clofiet." 
And  it  may  be  that  within  the  moat  care- 
worn and  apparently  unfortunate— in  that 
hidden  life,  hidden  from  the  world — there 
reigns  some  compensating  element  of  sooth- 
ing peace.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  natunes 
are  not  all  formed  to  JM  m  a  Uke  de^ee. 
While  the  shock  of  some  great  trouble, 
whether  anticipated  or  faliing  unexpectedly, 
as  case  may  happen,  is  passed  over 
lightly  by  cue  man — hardly  seen  when  it 
comes ;  to  another  it  is  as  a  torible  ^ony, 
shatterii^  the  spirit  for  the  time,  leaving  its 
marks  uotil  death. 

But — ^whatever  the  lol,  mnmy  or  storroy, 
Hght  or  heavy,  &ir  or  d^k,  the  race  of  life 
must  be  run,  and  we  must  fulfil  our  coisuoob 
duties  in  it.  It  has  been  gettiog  rather  a 
fast  race  of  late  jrears.  What  with  business 
and  pleasure,  with  out-o^<kior  occupations 
and  in-door  cares,  with  the  calls  of  society 
and  the  obligations  of  home  and  &mily,  life 
seeoas  to  be  one  swift,  bastting,  heated  course, 
in  which  ^leie  is  never  a  moment  to  smm, 
nig^t  or  day.  It  is  said  in  that  g^eat  Bo<4 
— some  few  of  us  have  become  too  bvQr  to 
read  it — that  is  the  btter  dagrs  we  sh^  ivm 
to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  shaU  be  increased. 
Most  ceitably  it  would  seem  as  if  that  pro- 
phecy had  been  written  for  the  prescat  time. 
We  not  only  run  to  and  fro  in  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  words,  and  in  a  mar- 
vellous degree,  from  land  to  land,  from  country 
to  country,  but  we  are  ruoniny  to  and  fro 
at  home  hourly  and  daily,  givmg  ourselves 
&o  repose.  The  world  was  never  so  fiill  of 
bustle  as  it  is  now ;  the  career  of  men  and 
women  never  so  fast.  '*  If  I  could,  I  would 
do  so-and-so,  but  there's  no  time  even  to 
think  of  it,"  is  a  common  assertion,  often  heard. 

Just  so.  Life  has  become  to  the  most  of 
us  one  swifr,  headlong  race— a  continuous 
fight  in  which  there  is  bo  much  to  do  that  the 
half  of  it  has  to  be  left  undone.  From  Mon- 
day morning  until  Sahvday  night  we  are  all 
bustling  away  in  the  fierce  simple  to  get 
along,  rushing  from  one  excitement  to  anotiier. 
Some  at  work,  some  at  play,  all  in  a  de^ee 
at  both ;  no  space  is  left  fer  breathing-tune. 
Even  the  Sunday  does  not  now  bring  to  man 
its  appointed  res^  (or  we  must  go  abroad  to 
this  place  and  that  after  the  rnoming  service ; 
and  visitiBg  on  that  day  has  become  fashioD- 
abie.  Elderly  people  wonder  why  the  sum- 
mer or  autumn  hoUday  has  beooone  so  uni- 
versal; they  and  tiieir£itben  did  not  take  it 
The  reason  is,  that  the  artificial  speed  at  which 
we  now  live,  with  die  mmaturad  excitement 


this  speed  creates,  renders  the  interval  of  rest 
necessary  to  recruit  the  spent  brain  and  jaded 
frame.  la  a  word,  the  present  system  of  ex- 
istence is  such,  that  all  our  powers  of  mind 
and  body  are  taxed  to  keep  it  up,  all  our 
thoughts  and  energies  must  be  exclusively 
and  continuously  devoted  to  it.  And  so  the 
tife  runs  on  heedlessly,  with  its  bustle  and 
strife,  its  work  and  i^asure,  its  incessant 
whirl  and  its  petty  cases,  aBotdmg  no  spare 
time  in  which  to  ttiink  <rf  makmg  much  pre- 
potalion  for  the  other  Hfe  that  must  come 
after.  For  the  most  part  we  forget  how 
surejy  and  fleetly'  we  are  hastening  on  to  it. 

should,  and  do  forget  it ;  should  forget 
it  perhaps  to  the  end.  But  there  is  One  in 
heaven  who  cares  more  for  us  than  we  care 
for  ourselves,  aad  in  mercy  calls  our  attention 
to  it  now  and  then.  However  prosperously 
sunny  tiie  career  may  be,  howev«  full  of 
painfiil  odveisi^,  there  coaa^  in  most  lives  a 
time,  or  times,  when  we  are  puUed-up  in  our 
headlong  cpurse,  and  are  brought,  as  it  were, 
foce  to  face  with  God.  By  some  terrible 
accident,  by  an  attack  of  dangerous  iUnesa,. 
by  the  death  of  one  very  near  and  dear,  by 
an  epidemic  that  is  sbi^mg  its  htwdrcds 
jffpttnd  vs,  and  that  we  are  in  mortal  ^bwd  of 
catching,  by  a  suddra  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  old  age  is  creeping  on :  in  some  one  or 
other  of  these  ways,  k  may  be  that  the  check 
comes,  and  arouses  us  out  of  our  supine 
apathy,  i  do  not  mean  that  mere  temporsry 
check  arising  from  an  ordinary  cause — the 
hearing  of  an  impressive  sermon,  the  reading 
of  a  serious  book — inducing  imeaainess  and 
passing  reflection,  here  to-day  and  gone  again 
to-morronr;  but  one  of  those  solemn  calls 
when  we  hear  Death  knocking  at  the  door, 
and  see  that  he  wxatt  inevitably  enter.  A 
tittle  soeoer  or  a  little  later,  what  matters  it  ? — 
there  stands  Death :  and  we  know  not  whether 
we  may  be  able  to  keep  him  out,  even  for 
a  sheet  period,  or  nhetho:  he  is  not,  even 
then,  gliding  in. 

Oh,  what  an  hour  of  tribulation  that  is ! 
Nothing  of  anguish  in  the  past  can  have  been 
IBce  unto  it  Death  there ;  eternity  at  hwd  ; 
and  we  unprepared  1 

Our  day«  had  been  so  fidl  of  busioess,  yen 
see,  and  we  were  so  over-burdened  with  the 
work  and  pleasures  of  the  worid  that  we  had 
no  time  to  make  pr^aration  for  it  It  might 
not  have  been  unprofitable  work  or  sinful 
pfeoBnres,  but  laudable  industry  and  whole- 
some recreation ;  only — it  was  all  done  for 
the  good  of  this  life,  none  of  it  for  the  next^ 
Those  who  refoied  the  coll  to  the  ^Ot^Sufiv 
per  that  Christ  tells  u^««i|»fJ  Qi^^iMA>ih^ 
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they  were  too  busy  to  attend  it,  did  not  urge 
excuses  that  are  sinfiil  in  themselves.  The 
buying  of  ground  and  of  oxen  and  the  mar- 
rying of  a  wife  are  all  right  and  necessary 
transactions  of  this  life :  and  so  were  ouk. 
We  had  been  earning  money — necessary  to 
live;  we  had  been  making  fiill  use  of  our 
time — given  us  to  use ;  we  had  been  regu- 
lating our  homes  well,  and  plannii^  for  the 
socid  advancement  of  our  children ;  we  had 
been  dining  with  our  friends  and  been  dined 
with  in  return.  What  was  there  wrong  in 
all  this  ?  Nothing,  surely  nothing.  No.  Only 
there  we  He  with  that  awful  terror  of  remorse 
upon  us,  feeling  and  knowing  that  the  mis- 
take consisted  in  our  having  lived  only  for 
this  world,  not  at  all  for  God. 

My  friends,  such  an  hour,  such  a  check, 
may  not  yet  have  been  experienced  by  you ; 
but  it  most  assuredly  will  be,  unlikely  though 
you  may  at  present  deem  it.  Unless  heaven 
is  prepared  for  beforehand,  the  stings  of  con- 
science must  be  awakened  on  the  death<bed. 

All  the  mistakes  and  sins  of  the  past  life 
rise  up  in  array  then.  We  had  thought  we 
were  doing  so  well  in  it !  We  have  not  been 
(in  the  wide  sense  of  the  term)  open  sinners 
or  secret  sinners,  but  simply  busy  people 
elbowing  others  in  the  world's  race,  and 
using  our  best  exertions  to  keep  a  fair  and 
reputable  place  in  it.  Ah,  but  what  have  we 
lef^  undone  ?  If  the  very  holiest  among  us 
I>our  forth  that  question  in  somediing  vei^ 
like  despair  when  about  to  render  up  their 
account,  what  must  we  do  who  have  not  beoi 
holy  at  all  ? 

There  have  been  sins  of  omission  and 
commission.  If  not  of  that  glaring  nature 
that  the  world  itself  for  propriety's  sake  con- 
demns, have  there  not  been  lighter  ones? 
Lighter  as  we  estimate  them ;  not  much 
lighter,  perhaps,  in  the  sight  of  heaven.  The 
unkind  word  spoken  j  the  unneighbourly  act 
done ;  the  utter  lack  of  St.  Paul's  charity ;  the 
cheating,  the  lying,  the  pride,  the  scorn ;  the 
deliberate  abandonment  of  Uiose  who  had  a 
claim  on  us ;  the  hardness  of  heart ;  frivolity ; 
deceit;  self-indulgence;  covetousne^;  the 
habitual  neglect  of  God — who  is  free  from 
these?  Opportunities  wasted;  timemisspent; 
precepts  flung  away. 

In  rude  health,  when  the  grave  seems  so 
far  off  that  it  need  not  concern  us  at  all, 
these  sins  seem  to  us  as  very  venial  ones; 
not,  in  fact,  to  be  called  sins :  in  that  solemn 
hour  I  am  trying  to  bring  before  you,  when 
the  grave  has  drawn  near  and  is  making 
ready,  they  start  out  in  crimson  colours,  and 
we  behold  them  in  their  true  nature.  With 


the  hands  raised  in  despair,  the  heart  crying 
aloud  in  its  anguish,  we  then  ask  of  God  that 
a  little  more  span  of  life  may  be  given  to  us 
as  it  was  to  Hezekiah  of  old,  so  that  we  may 
redeem  the  past  "  A  year.  Lord  I — a  month } 
— a  week  I  Only  a  day,  that  we  may  repent 
of  our  sins  t " 

Too  late.  We  have  had  the  time,  and  not 
used  it — not  used  it  for  that  which  can  alone 
serve  us  in  this  our  last  solemn  need.  It  was 
good  to  work  for  riches :  we  needed  them : 
but  riches  have  taken  to  themselves  wings  in 
this  our  dosing  hour,  and  flown  away.  It 
was  well  to  strive  for  place  and  power  j  some 
must  fill  it :  to  rise  to  a  height  amidst  men; 
to  attain  to  fame :  but  these  desirable  things 
cannot  go  away  with  us;  we  have  to  leave 
them  behind.  If  we  might  but  live  our  life 
over  again !  we  cry  oat  amid  the  cold  dews  ! 
of  agony,  so  that  we  might  aXxme  for  the  I 
carelessness  of  the  past  I  that  we  might  strive 
a  littl^  while  working  for  this  wOTld,  to  work 
also  for  GodI   Too  late. 

Believe  me,  this  is  no  ideal  picture — ^no 
creation  of  a  vivid  imagination.  How  many 
of  those  gone  from  us  for  ever,  gomg  from  us 
daily,  could  testify  to  its  truth  1  But  they 
could  never  properly  testify  to  the  dreadful 
anguish  of  the  despairing  soul  at  that  awful 
"Too  late,"  for  it  would  be  impossible  to 
describe  it.  Tongue  cannot  utter  it,  or  pen 
form  words  for  it  If  represented  in  all  its 
truth  and  remorse  and  reality — ^which  it  never 
can  be— heart  and  courage  would  alike  start 
back  with  die  prayer,  "Lord,  help  me  to 
avoid  tins  I" 

It  is  not  so  much  what  we  have  done 
amiss,  as  what  we  have  left  undone,  that  will 
trouble  us,  looking  back.  For  the  heaviest 
sin  that  can  lie  on  the  conscience,  Jesus 
Christ  holds  out  his  free  pardon.  He  can  wash 
us  white.  He  will  wash  all  who  supplicate 
him.  But,  that  heavy  array  of  things  left  un- 
done— oh  1  it  is  that  torments  the  spirit 
and  affrights  the  soul  I  We  see  now  at  the 
end,  when  time  is  over,  how  much  lay  in  our 
duty  to  do — and  we  did  it  not.  In  our 
thoughtlessness  we  saw  it  not.  We  had  not 
meant  to  be  unldnd,  or  careless,  or  neglectful, 
or  to  have  given  in<^erence  where  we  should 
have  given  love,  or  to  have  run  the  race  of 
life  looking  only  at  our  own  comforts  and 
conveniences  and  interests,  and  not  at  all  to 
the  end.  We  seemed  to  be  sailing  smoothly 
and  safely  (or  hardly  and  painfully,  according 
to  our  lot)  down  the  current  of  life,  just  as 
others  were  sailing ;  and  we  thought  ourselves 
sufficiendy  religious,  and  never  dreamt  of 
such  a  day  of  retribution  as  tfej|„i^^<^^ 
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the  lace  is  run ;  regrets  avail  not  Ijfe  is 
over,  with  all  its  good  and  evil. 

But,  amid  our  past  omissions — to  call  them 
by  a  iig^t  name — there  is  one  that  presses 
upon  the  spirit  at  this  solemn  time  above 
every  other,  and  it  is  this  that  I  wish  exclu- 
sively to  enlarge  upon :  neglected  duty  in 
regard  to  our  children.  Our  own  sins,  those 
that  touch  ourselves  solely,  lie  with  us ;  what 
we  have  committed  we  shall  have  to  answer 
for.  There  is  a  verse,  perhaps  the  most 
solemn  in  all  the  Book  <»  Revelation,  that 
shows  us  llus. 

"And  I  saw  the  dead,  small  and  great, 
stand  before  God ;  and  the  books  were 
opened :  and  another  book  was  opened, 
which  is  the  book  of  life :  and  the  dead 
were  judged  out  of  those  things  which  were 
written  in  the  books,  according  to  thelrworks." 

Yes,  our  works,  whether  they  have  been 
good  or  evil,  go  forth  with  us  to  judgment; 
and  by  them  we  shall  be  justified,  or  by  them 
condemned.  They  cannot  aflfect  another. 
Each  soul  must  to  itself  stand  or  fall.  But  it 
is  a  different  thing  in  regard  to  those  children 
we  leave  behind  us :  and  it  may  be  that  they, 
at  the  last  Dread  Day,  shall  be  lost  or  saved 
according  as  we  have  trained  them. 

In  the  very  happiest  death-bed  there  must 
always  lie  something  of  remorse  and  regret : 
for  who  has  lived  as  well  as  he  might  have 
lived  ?  A  truly  happy  death-bed  is  a  thing  to 
be  written  of;  to  be  talked  about;  to  cause 
hearts  to  glow  with  thankfulness :  and  how 
rare  it  is,  as  compared  with  its  opposite,  you 
well  know.  It  is  a  scene  of  peace,  of  holy 
calm ;  almost  as  if  heaven  had  come  down  to 
earth  for  a  little  space  and  sanctified  the 
chamber.  For  he,  whose  soul  is  on  the  wing, 
found  his  Saviour  long  before,  and  has  striven 
to  live  in  his  precepts ;  and  he  knows  that  the 
God,  whom  be  has  done  bis  poor  best  to 
serve,  has  blotted  out  all  bis  sins  for  that 
Saviour's  sake.  But,  even  the  dying  thoughts 
of  such  a  one  as  this  are  overshadowed  by 
anxious  doubts  and  fears  for  the  children  he 
is  leaving ;  and  he  says  to  himself,  "  I  might 
have  done  more  for  them  :  have  taught  them 
to  know  their  God  better ;  have  trained  them 
more  effectually  for  heaven  and  walked  with 
them  more  untiringly  on  the  road  to  it." 
And  if  these  reproachful  regrets  visit  the 
good  man,  who  has  in  truth  had  his  children's 
best  interests  at  heart  throughout  life,  and 
laboured  for  their  vital  happiness — if  he  sees 
his  own  shortcomings  in  this  last  closing 
hour  when  time  is  f^ng  and  opportunities 
are  gone — what  must  be,  think  you,  the 
regret  of  those  who  have  not  so  laboured  ? 


"  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go  :  and  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart 
from  it." 

It  is  a  recognition  of  this  most  imperative 
duty  that  I  want  to  impress  upon  you :  the 
vit^  necessity,  the  obligation  laid  upon  you, 
of  training  your  children  in  their  early  years ; 
of  bringing  them  up  "in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord."  I  am  at  a  loss 
how  to  accomplish  it,  for  words  adequate  are 
wanting ;  thoughts  crowd  the  brain,  but  lan- 
guage to  express  them  fails.  What  I  have  said 
above  about  our  obligations  to  ourselves, 
our  own  self-n^ligences  and  shortcomings, 
was  but  meant  as  an  introduction :  tkis  is  the 
one  vital  point  on  which  I  wish  to  speak. 

It  is  a  matter  that  concerns  us  all.  Espe- 
cially those  who  are  young  mothers :  fi'om 
that  royal  lady  who  will  some  time  share  the 
throne  of  these  realms,  to  the  poor  wife  who 
hides  herself  amid  the  unwholesome  back 
lanes  of  this  great  metropolis,  or  within  the 
walls  of  a  mud  hut  on  a  countiy  plain,  and 
begs  for  the  bread  ihaX  keeps  life  in  her 
little  ones.  It  alike  concerns  them,  and  all 
the  vast  numbers  who  lie  in  the  social  gulf 
between  the  two  extremes. 

It  is  the  most  solemn  duty  assigned  us  in 
this  world :  no  other  responsibility  can  rest 
upon  us  with  equal  weight  It  is  the  most 
fatal  neglect,  if  we  do  neglect  it,  that  can  be 
conceived,  for  that  neglect  may  result  in  the 
loss  of  our  child's  soul.  And  then  how  will 
our  own  sin  be  redeemed?  If  I  can  say  a 
little,  by  divine  help,  to  induce  you  to  take 
thought  for  this  solemn  consideration,  I  shall 
be  kippier  in  it  than  in  anything  I  ever 
wrote. 

For  a  long  while  the  thought  has  pressed 
upon  me  that  something  ou^t  to  be  done, 
and  might  be  done,  to  awaken  mothers  to 
their  du^  in  this  respect  As  a  rule  (taking 
the  world  in  its  mass),- children  are  not  trained 
at  all  for  God.  I  fearlessly  assert  it.  Or,  at 
least,  the  training  they  get  is  not  worth  the 
name.  I  am  sure  that  the  instances  where  a 
child  is  earnestly  and  untiringly  trained  thus 
all  through  his  earlier  years — his  infancy,  his 
childhood,  his  boyhood,  his  youth — are  so 
rare  as  to  be  but  as  one  in  ten  thousand  to 
those  who  are  not  Mothers  love  their  little 
ones.  Hiey  are  instinctively  anxious  to  do 
the  best  for  their  welfare  in  time  and  in 
eternity,  and  no  doubt  think  (many  of  them 
at  least)  they  are  doing  it.  Some  are :  per- 
haps m  a  better  way  than  any  hint  of  mine 
could  teach :  and  for  them  these  pap^  are 
not  written.  It  is  meant  for  the 
great  majority  who  are  &i§ttjZiiil(lw^ 
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have  never  <Hice  reflected  that  they  ought  to 
lo  more  than  they  are  doing.  As  ^e  poet 
ays,— 

"  And  yet  it  nerer  wai  in  my  toJi 
To  plav  •<>  ill  a  pKt. 
But  evil  iswraugitlisrinnt  of  tbM^^it, 
Aa  «dl  u  wul  onMit." 

Bear  trith  me  while  I  say  somewhat  of  that 
(rtiich  I  would  say.  It  is  in  your  interest, 
tny  readers,  not  in  my  own. 

This  is  a  Christian  land,  and  we  profess  to 
bring  up  our  children  accordingly.  How  are 
they  trained  ?  That  is,  how  taught  to  liws  in 
this  world,  90  as  to  attain  to  Ufe  in  the  next  ? 
Very  differently.  The  categofy  may  be 
divided  into  three  general  heads:  diose 
motheis  who  truly  and  really  teach  their 
children ;  those  who  apparently  teach  them ; 
and  those  who  do  not  teach  them  at  aU.  Of 
course  llie  middle  dass  largely  predomi&Mea. 
Of  the  first  there  is  bat  a  small  nuaortQ^ 
God  alone  can  tell  how  email ;  of  the  tast 
diere  is  a  much  larger  proportion.  For 
though,  what  with  n^ged  sdiools,  and  Bible- 
women,  and  city  miiasicoHiTies,  and  open^au* 
preaching,  a  kind  of  slight  ordinaty  knowledge 
of  what  is  good  and  what  is  evil  may  be 
picked  up  by  the  parents  of  those  miserable 
little  ambs,  as  we  have  feamt  to  call  them, 
whose  best  home  is  the  streets,  a  vast  many 
still  lie  in  the  depth  of  utter,  heatiien  igno- 
rance. The  first  few  are  not  addressed ;  the 
last  it  is  here  useless  to  address;  therefore 
we  take  alone  the  middle  and  dass. 
And  this  dass,  yon  uadrntand,  is  colled 
"middle"  only  in  refbrcmce  lo  d»  present 
qnestion,  not  as  to  social  standing;  for  it 
comprises  within  it  both  high  and  low,  rich 
and  poor. 

How,  as  a  rale — I  would  ask  you  mdt' 
vidually — are  you  training  yoor  children } 
— you,  their  mother  and  natural  teacher? 
In  a  very  proper  and  Christian  maimer,  you 
will  probably  answer:  if  you  are  not  too 
indignant,  at  being  asked  the  question,  to 
answer  at  aXl.  They  are  taught  to  say  their 
prayets,  and  to  learn  dieir  catednim,  and 
(periuips)  some  pretey  hynms ;  «nd  thqr  go 
to  church  (or  chapel)  when  they  are  old 
enoi^."  That  is  all  very  good  and  right 
and  essential  so  &r  as  it  goes,  net  to  ne 
neglected  on  any  accoant.  But  it  is  (or 
ought  to  be)  only  just  the  first  rammence- 
ment  The  chances  are  that  you  let  it  end 
there. 

A  child  is  too  often  taught  to  lisp  his 
prayers  like  a  parrot,  understanding  them 
not :  attaching  no  special  reverence  to  tiiem, 
never  having  been  .^rg^A^  to  i»ay:  tfaechief 


aim  being  to  gtt  him  to  know  them  Iff  heart. 
This  effected,  aiamma  and  narse  say  what  an 
apt  little  child  it  is ;  and  the  Utde  child  goes 
on  gabbling  the  said  {takers  nii^t  and  morn- 
ing according  no  meaaii^  to  them  in  his 
nmid.  As  to  the  Cbittdi  catediisis,  or  oditr 
catediiBm,  ic  it  generaUy  tai^^  him  frtisii  he 
is  by  £ir  too  youg,  awl  is  as  so  many  had 
phrases  to  him  and  harder  soise.  When  he 
is  taken  to  chvreh,  peihaps  as  early  as  at 
three  or  four  years  old-^for  mamma  is  so 
prond  of  her  darling  that  he  cannot  be  seen 
enough — what  is  it  that  is  chiefly  thought  of 
by  tlw  mother  ?  Why,  the  child's  han&ome 
dress  and  his  pretty  hair,  and  the  diOiculty 
of  keeping  him  scill  to  the  end  of  the  sovioe; 
And  she,  in  teachmg  him  his  pncyen  aad  in 
carrying  him  to  diui^,  mostly  thmfcs  she  has 
done  her  fhU  duty  Ity  him. 

Do  n&t^auy  O  aiudoas  iiiodRr,  so  toach, 
so  cany  your  child  1  Bdc»e  evea  he  aayt  his 
first  litde  wovd  of  prayer,  prepare  lum  for  kt. 
Take  hiin  opon  your  knee  in  your  doscl  and 
explain  to  turn  In  easy  words  adapted  to  his 
young  mind,  and  with  whispered,  reverent 
manner,  ef^andtof^r^wi  he  must  pcoy.  Talk 
to  him  of  the  good  God  who  made  hini,  his 
Father  above,  the  great  Creator  of  all  things, 
Who  fills  the  heaveAB  and  the  euth ;  Who 
in  his  Otnnisdent  Presence  is  ever  at  hand, 
watching  over  him^  seeing  what  he  does, 
whether  he  is  good  or  nmf^bXy,  hearing  afl  he 
says :  Who  sends  Ks  angels  to  be  about  his 
path  and  about  ha  bed  to  take  k>ving  care 
of  him  lest  he  sboold  Oil  into  harm.  When 
the  clukl  has  by  gradaid  lessons  reaUsed  this, 
as  fer  as  he  is  capable,  and  his  little  won- 
dering eyes  are  lifted  in  awe  lo  the  sky  above, 
as  if  he  would  fein  see  infio  the  beomtiftil 
plaoe  beyond  it,  then  cause  hioi  to  kneel 
down ;  and  do  you  kned  by  his  side,  and 
pat  his  Uttle  lifoed  bands  together,  and  do 
you  put  yours  toftether,  aU  in  silait  reverence, 
and  so  let  him  lisp  his  first  words  of  prayer : 
**  Pmy  God  btefis  me,  and  make  me  good  1" 
Tell  him  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour  who 
came  down  to  die  for  the  worid,  bcosMse  it 
had  sinned  so  deeplgr  that  God  could  not 
pardon  it,  and  no  on^  withont  that  Sacrifice 
coukl  have  gone  to  live  in  faearen :  he  irin 
so  loves  little  children  that  he  said,  "Sidfar 
them  to  come  unto  me,"  and  who  took  them 
in  bis  arms  and  blessed  them.  As  the  difld 
lies  down  in  his  bed  at  night,  teach  Imn  to 
say  these  lines : — 


'  To-nig^it  I  \af  nw  dtrm  to  *Iee^ 
I  prav  the  Lord  aur  aoHl  to  kMp ; 
Ifl  itioiild  di«  bSbn  I  MluT^ 
I  prigp  th*  Lord  oqF  md  to  uki." 
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Attd  in  tbo  aoniiiic;  when  he  wiake^ 
«thet  vesse: — 

"I  walw  to  tliia,  asotber  dmj ; 
I  nay  Ite  LoM  to  enUe  mr-wui : 
Ifl^oold  ^  bcfcra  I  •laep, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  fOoI  to  keep." 

Let  him  get  into  the  habit  of  this,  so  tibiat 
the  repeating  of  the  verses  goes,  as  it  were, 
with  his  lying  down  and  with  his  awaking. 
There  have  been  good  and  great  men,  w^ 
names  known  to  the  world,  who  have  said 
the  lines  always,  frooi  thetf  inihncy  up  to 
thek  old  a^.  Let  your  child  kam  to  do  so. 
And  then,  when  the  hour  comes  that  he  is 
saying  them  for  the  last  timet  sad  foiling  into 
his  final  sle^  he  shall  wake  up  to  a  ^cmous 
immortali^.  Some  pious  Fnmcfa  motheis 
teadi  ^ar  chil&en  a  verse  very  aimiUr ;  aad 
as  they  stand  over  the  cot  to  listen  to  the 
httle  hsping  voice,  they  never  £ul  to  say, 
"  My  child,  he  who  soys  this  the  morning 
and  the  evening,  shall  never  lose  the  glorious 
life  in  Paradise." 

From  the  first  elementary  instruction  that 
you  daily  give  your  child,  go  on  fiirther  by 
gradual  degrees  as  his  capacity  expands. 
Never  n^lect  it.  Count  that  day  lost  in 
which  you  have  not  been  able  to  give  it. 

And  when  the  p»>per  time  arrives  to  take 
him  to  churdi-of  iriudi  time  ^ou  wiU  be  the 
best  judge,  for  children  diffo'  mdely  bom  one 
another,  but  it  must  not  be  too  eari^^ — pre- 
pue  him  for  that,  in  like  manner,  as  you  pre- 
pared him  for  his  first  prayers.  Impress  npcm 
him  fully  why  he  goes  there.  Not  to  stare 
about,  and  fidget,  and  whisper,  but  to  realise 
that  God  is  there,  and  to  try  to  praise  and 
worship  Him.  Do  not  attempt  to  take  him 
until  he  well  comprehends  this,  and  is  ready 
and  able  to  be  at  least  reverent  in  manner. 
Never  let  a  slighting  word  pass  your  li|B  be- 
fore hun  in  reference  to  sacred  things.  A 
child  cannot  understand  as  we  do,  but  he 
may  learn  in  his  little  mind  to  hdd  aU  con- 
nected with  true  retigion  in  the  deepest 
reverence.  Once  let  him  see  n^gsoD  alighted, 
religious  subjects  mocked,  or  iwgjoss  exor- 
cises carped  at,  and  it  may  make  am  impres- 
sion on  his  pliable  young  mud  that  may 
never  be  wholly  effaced  in  after  life. 

This,  I  say,  is  only  the  begincing.  And  a 
mother,  so  beginning,  will  not  be  likely  to 
make  it  the  enSng.  The  great  mistake  made 
by  'those  others  I  have  spoken  of  is,  that  the 
superficial  eariy  instruction,  which  tiiey  give, 
is  both  the  beginning  and  the  endmg.  Armed 
with  that  supcificial  armour— the  saying  the 
prayers  (more  or  less  reverently,  as  the  case 
may  be),  Ae  learning  the  catechism,  the 


attending  dnirch  on  the  Sunday  monung< — a 

child,  boy  or  girl,  is  supposed  to  be  fnily 
set-np  in  religion  for  life,  and  may  go  oat 
safely  to  lus  battle  with  the  -world.  A  mo- 
ther would  not  willingly  do  harm  to  her  chiU 
and  send  him  on  his  way  unprotected,  nakied 
almost  as  when  he  was  bom ;  but  she  does  it  in 
thoughtlessness.  Her  own  attention  has  not 
been  called  to  see  the  necessiQr  for  mcHie 
precaution,  and  so  she  do^  not  give  it. 

There  must  arise  moments  in  the  life  of 
the  most  careless  and  bui^  man  when  he 
feels  the  need  of  some  refii^e  to  fly  to  that 
he  cannot  find  here,  sopie  protecting  arm 
to  shelter  him.  Disappointment,  despair, 
trouUe,  or  sin,  may  so  ovenrtkeba  his  nood  i 
that  be  svddenlf  feels  it  might  be  w^  if  be  | 
could  find  God.  But  he  does  not  know  tbe 
way  to  Him.  Unkss  be  has  been  shown  ' 
somewhat  of  its  landmarics  previously,  it  is 
an  utterly  unknown  road  that  he  must  enter 
upon ;  and  his  courage  may  perhaps  fail,  and 
so  he  turns  back  &om  it.  £ut,  if  he  have 
been  taken  akmc  that  road  in  his  chilcUiood, 
the  path  is  leKTily  found  now,  and  be  will 
not  miss  it. 

The  training  must  bc^  with  the  cUM'^ 
vety  earliest  ytsn,  and  continue  always. 
Always  unto  manhood.  Ay,  and  even  after 
that  As  long  as  he  is  in  hu  parents'  home, 
whether  he  be  there  continuously  or  only  at 
intervals,  during  holiday  periods,  or  what  not, 
the  boy  (or  girl)  is  under  you,  hia  mothw,  j 
and  you  must  not  neglect  him.  How  many  i 
mothers  there  are,  most  assiduous  for  thinr  j 
children's  comfort,  as  comprised  in  warm 
clothing,  in  good  food,  in  recreation,  and  in 
health — in  all  things  essential  to  their  welfare 
in  this  world — but  who  give  no  anxious 
thought  to  their  welfare  in  the  next !  For 
this  life  they  are  nourished,  educated ;  no 
cost,  no  trouble  is  deemed  too  great  to 
fit  their  bodies  and  minds  for  it,  to  en- 
hance their  success  in  it :  but  what  care  or 
trouble  is  bestowed  upon  tibeir  education  Sat 
the  world  that  has  to  come  after  this  ?  In 
too  many  cases — I  had  nearly  said  in  mast 
cases — absolutely  none.  None,  beyond  what 
I  have  mentioned. 

Take  a  very  common  case.  You  may  look. 
around  you  and  see  many  such  cases  for 
yourselves ;  true,  sad  pictures.  Mis,  X.  has 
a  flock  of  little  children ;  she  has  abundant 
means,  at  least  her  husband  has,  and  she 
keeps  two  or  three  nurses.  Bnt  she  is  so 
anxious  about  these  children  that  she  makes 
herself  a  slave  to  them.  Three  parts  of  her 
time  she  spends  in  the  nursery ;  three  parts 
of  the  house's  regularity  and  comfort  are 
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destroyed  by  the  exactions  of  these  children. 
Their  dinners  are  studied ;  their  dresses  are 
costly ;  th^  are  exhibited  as  shov-children 
to  visitors,  indalged,  pampered,  petted.  No 
cost  is  spared  to  nuJce  them  little  ladies  and 
gentlemen ;  no  cost  will  be  spared  to  train 
them  for  the  world.  But  that  other  and 
higher  training — where  is  it?  Well,  you 
shall  judge.  They  say  their  prayers  like 
little  parrots  to  mamma  or  servant,  as  may 
be  convenient,  gabbling  the  words  over  in  a 
morning  in  eagerness  to  escape  to  breakfast 
and  the  pleasures  of  the  new  day,  droning 
through  them  at  night  in  sleepmess.  The 
elder  ones  are  taken  to  church  on  Sunday 
morning,  the  girls  dressed  out  like  puppets 
at  a  dolls'  show,  the  boys  in  the  most  fashion- 
able of  little  boys'  costumes.  If  they  possess 
an^  particular  idea  connected  with  church, 
it  IS  as  being  a  place  for  exhibiting  flounces 
and  feathers  and  silk-velvet  knickerbockers 
and  silver  shoe-buckles.  There  is  never  a 
holy  word  read  to  them  at  home,  or  a  pious 
exhortation  given ;  the  religion  inculcated, 
such  as  it  is,  begins  and  ends  with  the 
prayers  and  the  church.  How  will  these 
children,  think  you,  be  armed  to  fight  against 
the  temptations  of  life  ?  Will  they  find  the 
way  to  heaven  in  later  years,  when  they  are 
not  put  into  its  way  in  these  their  earlier  ones  ? 
It  is  a  solemn  question. 

The  point  of  this  is,  that  Mrs.  X  be- 
lieves herself  to  be  a  most  exempUuy  mo- 
ther, quite  a  pattm  to  some  of  her  neigh- 
bours.  For  she  does  not  gs^  abroad  in  the 


world  and  leave  her  children  nearly  entirely 
to  servants,  as  they  do ;  she  is  about  them 
always.  But,  with  all  her  bustle  and  activity, 
Mrs.  X.  nusses  the  one  tlung  needfuL  If 
she  would  but  devote  only  a  little  tithe  of  her 
daily  time,  but  a  few  minutes,  to  putting  her 
childroi  in  the  right  road,  it  would  be  well 
— wdl~ioT  her  and  for  them.  She  wears 
herself  out  with  cares  and  frivolities  for  their 
welfare  in  another  way ;  she  forgets  this.  ' 

From  some  cause  or  other,  it  mostly  is  i 
forgotten.  Some  mothers  are  lost  in  the 
whirl  of  society :  they  have  no  space,  save 
for  dressing,  gaiety,  visitors,  and  visiting ; 
others  have  too  much  to  do  for  their  children, 
in  regard  to  their  temporal  wants,  either  of 
choice  (as  above)  or  of  necessi^;  others  are 
idle  and  indifferent ;  others  are  absorbed  in 
the  one  fierce  struggle  to  earn  the  daily  bread. 
No  matter  what  the  preventing  cause  may  be, 
a  very  large  proportion  of  our  children,  the 
little  bees  now,  as  I  write  this,  living  and 
buzzing  in  the  busy  hive  around  us,  receive 
none  of  that  particular,  special  training  that 
will  stand  them  in  good  need  in  after  life.  I 
firmly  believe  that  if  the  training  were  the 
rule,  instead  of  the  exception,  society  would 
present  a  widely  different  aspect  from  what  it 
presents  now.  The  spread  of  artificiality,  of 
sodal  sins,  of  fiivolity,  of  pretentious  show — 
the  lust  of  the  eye  and  the  pride  of  life — and 
above  all  the  spread  of  infideUty,  is,  each  one, 
on  the  increase  amid  us,  and  mil  continue  to 
be.  We  can  expect  nothing  better  when  our 
children  are  not  trained  against  it 
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A  LITTLE  WHILE. 


A  LITTLE  while  with  tides  of  dark  and  light 
The  moon  shall  fill ; 
Warm  autaom's  gold  he  changed  to  shrouding  white 

And  winter's  chill. 
A  little  uriiile  shall  tender  hnman  flowers 

In  beaaty  blow ; 
And  ceaseless^  throng  shade  and  snimy  herni 

Death's  hancit  grow. 
A  little  while  ihall  tnoqnil  pbuets  qpeed 

Round  eenttal  flame ; 
New  empires  spimg  and  pass,  new  names  succeed 

And  lapse  ftook  fame. 
A  little  while  shall  cold  Btar-tapcn  bum 

Tbnnigh  Time's  brief  m^t ; 
Then  shall  my  soul's  beloved  One  return 

With  dayspring  bright. 


How  oft  in  golden  dreams  I  see  Him  staad, 

I  list  his  Toice, 
As  winning  largess  from  his  lifted  hand 

The  poor  rejoice ; 
But  waling  beats  that  vision  dear  away. 

My  better  part. 
And  leaves  me  to  this  pale  and  erap^  day, 

lliislonfpng  heart. 
I  camiot  see  Thee,  bnt  I  love  Thee.  Oh, 

Thine  eyes  that  read 
The  deepen  secrets  of  the  sjurit  knew 

Tls  lore  indeed  I 
A  little  while;  bat,  ah  I  how  long  it  seems  I 

My  Jesus,  come, 
Stupass  ttie  rapture  of  my  sweetest  dreuni. 

And  take  me  home  1 

W.  EENHSmr  UOORB. 
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FETISHISM  IN  ASHANTEE. 


FETISHISM  with  the  Asbantees  is  very 
similar  to  that  which  is  found  among  the 
Fantees,  but  on  a  much  grander  scale,  and 
hmnan  sacrifices  are  nearly  always  practised 
in  its  rites.  The  Ashantees  have  the  tradi- 
tion ojncerning  the  origin  of  man  which  is 
common  to  all  negroes,  namely,  that  of  the 
calabash  and  paper.  The  story  runs  that 
God  in  the  first  place  made  three  black  men 
and  three  white  men,  and  then  appearing  to 
them  told  them  he  was  going  to  place  two 
things  before  them  of  which  each  race  must 
take  one ;  thus  saying,  he  put  on  the  ground 
a  calabash  and  a  piece  of  folded  paper.  The 
black  men,  having  the  first  choice,  and  de- 
sinsing  the  papa-,  took  the  calabash,  which 
on  opening  they  found  to  their  disappoint- 
ment to  contain  only  a  little  gold  and  some 
metals,  of  which  they  did  not  understand  the 
use.  The  white  men,taking  the  paper,  opened 
it,  and  found  it  contained  directions  for  domg 
everything ;  and  thus  t^e  supremacy  of  the 
white  race  was  established. 

The  Ashantees  have  not  one  day  set 
apart  as  a  fetish  day,  as  Tuesday  is  by 
the  Fantees  on  the  coast,  but  each  family 
has  a  fetish  day  of  its  own,  and  the  day 
of  the  week  on  which  a  person  is  bom  is 
considered  his  fetish  day.  They  divide  time 
into  periods  of  three  weeks.  The  first  week 
is  called  the  good  week,  in  which  all 
undertakings  are  supposed  to  be  aowned 
with  success.  The  second  is  called  the 
bad  we^  during  which  the  natives  do  little 
or  nothing,  believing  that  everything  they 
attonpt  will  £eu1.  The  third  is  the  mwlerate 
week,  in  whidi  good  and  bad  omens  are 
mixed.  They  likemse  have  lucky  and  un- 
lucky days,  so  called  from  some  great  good 
fortune  or  calamity  having  happened  on  one 
of  these  days.  Thus  Saturday  is  considered 
an  imlucky  day,  because  on  that  day  of  the 
week  oae  of  their  kings,  Sai  Totoo,  was  de- 
feated and  slain  about  1 700,  near  Cormantee, 
by  the  Akims,  and  still  the  most  solemn  oath 
d  the  Ashantees  is,  "  By  Saturday  and  Cor- 
mantee." No  doubt  Wednesday,  the  day  on 
which  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  with  die  British 
forces  took  Coomassie,  is  added  to  their  list 
of  unlucky  days ;  perhaps  they  have  invented 
a  new  oath,  "By  Osomassie  and  Wednesday," 
for  instance.  The  Ashantees  have  the  same 
methods  of  taking  fetish,  for  testing  veracity, 
as  the  Fantees,  with  some  few  additions. 
One  of  these  is  to  lick  a  white  fowl,  and  to 
drink  some  add  liquid  without  coughing; 


another  is  to  drink  an  infusion  of  the  bark  of 
the  "  doom  "  tree,  which  acts  immediately  as 
a  powerful  emetic,  and  is,  I  believe,  also  a 
deadly  poison.  When  an  Ashantee  drinks  he 
always  spills  a  small  (Quantity  of  the  fluid  on 
the  earth  as  an  offering  to  the  fetish.  The 
Ashantees  also  never  eat  eggs,  as  they  are 
devoted  to  the  use  of  the  fetish. 

The  Ashantee  notions  about  a  future  state 
are  very  hazy  and  undefined ;  their  principal 
belief  seems  to  be  that  the  king,  chiefe,  and 
captains  reside  after  death  in  a  sort  of  "  happy 
hunting  ground,"  where,  notwithstanding  their 
disembodied  state,  they  $till  require  the 
attentions  and  services  to  which  they  have 
been  accustomed  on  earth,  and  live  with 
the  same  state  and  ceremony.  It  is  on  this 
account  that  upon  the  death  of  any  person  of 
distinction  numbers  of  slaves  of  both  sexes 
are  sacrificed  in  order  that  their  souls  may 
accompany  the  deceased's  and  administer  to 
his  wants.  Concerning  the  spirits  of  the 
lower  dasses  nothing  setded  is  believed ; 
some  maintain  that  the  lower  orders  have  no  . 
hereafter,  and  others  that  their  spirits  in- 
habit the  fetish-houses,  while  the  ghosts  of 
those  who  have  led  exceptionally  bad  lives, 
and  of  those  over  whom  no  funeral  "  cus- 
tom" was  performed,  are  said  to  become 
devils,  and  to  haunt  the  gloomy  recesses  of 
the  bush.  In  fact,  these  devils  are  supposed 
to  be  present  evaywhere,  and  no  A^ntee 
tm  rismg  from  his  chair  or  stool  ne^ects  turn- 
ing it  over  on  its  sid^  to  prevent  any  devil 
who  may  be  at  hand  and  in  need  of  rest  from 
sitting  on  it. 

In  the  outskirts  of  each  town  or  vil\a%e  in 
Ashantee  may  be  found  a  fetish-house,  gene- 
rally drcular  in  shape,  where  reside  the  fetish 
men  of  the  superior  class,  who  explain  the 
orade  to,  and  receive  the  presents  from,  the 
vulgar  herd.  The  inferior  dass  of  fetish  men 
resemble  those  found  amongst  the  Fantees, 
and  perform  all  the  minor  ceremonies  of 
fetishism,  such  as  administering  fetish  drink, 
preparing  diarms,  &c.  When  a  sacrifice  is 
made  to  a  fetish  at  a  fetish-hous^  the  priests 
who  receive  the  o&iing  pretend  to  throw  the 
greater  portion  of  it  away ;  the  rest  b«:(Hnes 
their  property,  and  as  gold  is  frequently 
"  dashed,"  that  is  presented  to  the  fetish, 
they  often  acquire  great  wealth.  In  Ashantee 
the  fetish  women  confine  themsdves  to  the 
knowledge  of  herbs  and  the  practice  of  medi- 
dne,  and  when  a  man  is  dying  these  women 
keep  pouring  down  hi'iSpfyiBfOT^^g  IC 
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titles  of  fetish  drink  until  the  last  moment. 
At  the  same  time  they  sacrifice  sheep,  goats, 
or  fowls,  and  daub  the  walls,  doorposts,  and 
windows  of  the  house  vhh  a  nuatare  of  blood 
and  e^,  howling  the  whole  time  as  if  pos- 
seseed.  Each  Ashintee  family  has  its  own 
domestic  feti^ies,  wbicfa,  howcrer,  are  not 
considered  of  much  importance,  being  never 
brought  out  of  the  boose,  and  rarely  siucnficed 
to  except  at  some  cxocptionaUy  great  cus- 
tom. 

In  West  Africa  is  fiamnd  a  coriouA  descrip- 
tion of  bead,  called  tlie  aggry  bead,  which 
the  natives  assert  are  always  dug  up  oat  of 
the  ground,  and  which  they  consider  of  great 
value  as  possessing  certain  powers  of  augury. 
These  beads  are  fotuid  principally  in  the 
states  near  the  sea,  t^e  greater  number  being 
discovered  in  Wassaw,  and  are  valued  at 
twice  their  wei^t  in  gold  dust  Some  of 
these  aggry  beads  are  pkan  yellow  and  opaqoo, 
this  sort  being  most  valued  1^  the  Faotees ; 
others  are  transparent  and  of  wtioas  goIouzb, 
with  the  most  delicate  flmvera  and  leaves 
traced  in  fhe  centre,  bnt  llie  majority  consist 
of  various  strata,  of  diflerent  coknrs,  so  im- 
perceptibly blended  that  one  cannot  detect 
any  join  or  division.  C^nnion  is  divided  as 
to  the  origin  of  these  beads,  some  maintahi- 
ing  that  they  are  Fhomician,  others  that  they 
were  carried  to  the  Gold  Coast  dnrii^  tiie 
days  of  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Egypt,  and 
a  third  party  t^t  they  are  the  product  ot 
nature.  At  aM  events,  the  manufacture  of 
these  beads  is  a  lost  and  though  imita- 
tions of  them  hove  been  made  in  Venice  and 
England,  die  nadves  have  Mver  mistakeit 
thera  for  the  genuitte  Mtick^  The  Fantees 
and  Ashantees  say  that  they  always  knov 
where  to  dig  for  IteadB,  as  wfaerever 
they  axe  btnied  a  stnoloeJike  vaponr  «tta;gies 
from  die  ground,  and  to  find  on  aggry 
bead  is  considmd  a  sure  sign  of  a  continu- 
ance of  good  fwtune ;  they  also  believe  that 
these  beads  breed  and  multiply  if  buried  in  a 
particular  sort  o£  sand.  In  Aahantee  the 
aggry  beads  aie  frequently  used  in  dte  fetish 
practices.  If  a  child  is  rul^Kd.  over  with  a 
powder  made  of  crushed  aggry  beads,  it  is 
believed  to  hasten  his  maturi^;  and  Trtien 
they  wish  to  ascertain  if  a  nan  is  speaking 
the  truth,  ahead  is  pkced  inaboviitf^water, 
the  man  takes  a  mouth&l  of  wEiter  attd  the 
bead  in  his  mouth,  invoking  at  the  sane  tisoe 
the  power  of  the  bead  to  kiU  him  if  he  lies. 
This  test  genemlly  has  the  desired  efieot,  as 
the  natives  are  usually  too  superstitious  to 
take  the  bead  and  make  the  required  invoca- 
tioQ  if  they  know  they  are  not  speakinB  the 


truth.  An  Ashantee  believes  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  him  to  cut  out  and  eat  the  heart  <^ 
the  first  enemy  he  slaj^  in  war,  to  prevent 
the  hostile  spirit  <^  the  deceased  bom  prey- 
vampire^ke  upon  his  strength.  He  also 
believes  that  he  isiherits  the  good  qualities  of 
any  man  whose  heart  he  has  thus  eaten,  and 
for  this  reason,  the  hearts  of  great  chie&  aaid 
men  of  diatiaction  ^am  in  battle  are  generally 
eaten. 

Eveiy  Ashantee  that  (ma  meets  is  litenHy 
loaded  with  gri-jps,"  or  diaraB,  vhidi  he 
believes  make  him  iavuhKraUe  and  invia- 
dbfe  iniMr,  and\riuch  are  8u^>oced  to  avert 
every  evil  except  sickness  and  death.  I  have 
opened  several  of  these  dumns,  and  have 
ftMiad  dkem  invariably  to  conust  of  a  small 
piece  of  paper  with  printed  oc  written  wwds 
on  it,  sewn  up  in  a  piece  of  leather  or  cloA, 
and  sometimes  coated  with  gold.  These 
gri^ris  are  obtaiaed  pimcipidly  fixxn  the 
Moos,  who  sell  dictt  at  enormoiu  prices, 
and  the  writing  on  dtcm  is,  I  brieve,  gene- 
raily  &  line  or  verse  feem  die  Koiaa  in 
AiaUc  cfaaraOaas;  though  m  one  that  I 
opened  I  foundapoitioiiaf  aleaf  <tfaBible^ 
md  in  another  ascrap  torn  firom  a  proclama- 
tion issued  at  Cape  Coast  Castle.  The  fiitfa 
of  die  Ashantees  in  these  giigris  is  almost 
incredible ;  they  will,  when  decked  out  with 
their  leather-cased  charaos,  rush  recklessly 
into  any  danger,  certain  in  their  own  minds 
of  Gommg  out  safe  and  sound  again.  Hov- 
evcr,  since  the  late  war  and  the  havoc  cseated 
anoongst  them  Ify  British  snider  rifles,  I  thit^ 
their  fntfa  in  the  efiicacy  of  their  gri-gris  has 
rather  diminished ;  thoui^  thcgr  stiU  do^ 
dut  OUT  success  was  owmg  to  our  mjperior 
pecmtas  and  aimsy  and  insiM  that  it  was 
solely  due  to  our  having  employed  sosse 
fetish  more  powenEul  diaa  any  tii^  amid 
invoke  to  diear  aid. 

One  of  die  most  carious  ceremonies 
peculiar  to  Ashantee  is  the  "Y«u  Custcm,'' 
vihkh  takes  place  each  year  in  the  early  part 
of  S^tember,  n^n  the  new  jasca.  cr^, 
planted  usually  about  Christmas,  is  ripe;  It 
lasts  genendly  three  days*  dining  which  time 
all  law  and  onder  is  suspended,  the  most  un- 
bridled licence  reigns  su^weme,  and  eadL  sex 
abandons  itself  to  its  passiona  This  cere- 
mony is  tended  witli  the  usual  dancag, 
firing  of  mudcets,  and  lum-driakiQc ;  die 
ski^  of  all  the  hostile  diiefe  smd  longs 
wilted  are  preserved  in  the  king's  boose  are 
paraded  with  great  pona^s  and  the  king 
makes  large  "  dashes  "  of  rum  to  the  public 
at  laige,  who  remain  during  the  whole 

custom  in  a  state  of  madnfss  and,  intpidt 
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\  catioKk.  At  the  yaa  custom  aU  the  diic6 
of  tke  tributary  Malts  are  ffipscted  to  be 
Itescttt  in  CoomasEie^  attired  in  tlieir  shyest 
coetaaxB,  and  with  their  most  dabontt^ 
embeUished  umbrellas,  and  to  take  part  in 
the  dances  and  processions.  It  is  considered 
necessary  that  blood  slnmld  be  poiied  into 
tfce  hole  wiiepe  die  new  yam  is  dug  up,  and 
for  ths  porpose  slaves  are  sacrificed  on  the 
Spot,  so  that  their  Mood  may  ran  into  the 
earth;  odiers  are  skuglrtered  also  in  huge 
bmss  pans,  in  order  that  tiieir  blood  may  be 
mixed  with  tbe  horbe  aad  animal  aatla: 
wfai^  at  tiiit  Gustonir  Ui^  stew  up  and  eat 
as  a  pDWttfiil  fetish,  irhen  the  chiefs  and 
captsios  renew  th«u:  oidte  of  fealty  to  the 
fcizig.    Blood,  palm-oil,  and  e^  are  also 
daubed  over  the  windows  and  doofposts  of 
the  houses.    Another  ceoeniony  is  the  Kan- 
ttitD;  or  Harvest  Custoatr  wlhen  each  femUy 
erects  a  sort  of  small  altar,  consisting  of  fota: 
sticks  planted  firmlyin  the  ^ooond  in  an  up- 
riglit  position,  on  th*  top  of  whidi  other 
stacks  and  grass  are  laid.   A  goat  or  fowl 
tiien  being  killed,  the  blood  is  qfoinkled  on 
the  abar,  utadtk  ib  alsa  smeaied  cnms  with 
pdlni*oil  and  qt^,  aui  a  portian.  of  the 
»nnial  tacrttced  is  Mk,  as  an  offortng  «A  the 
{6t3sh»  The  third  ntoet  impoirtant  oiBtom  is 
oailttd  the  Adday,  and  takes  place  on  the  ist 
of  October,  the  begimung  df  die  Ashmtee 
year.    The  evening  of  the  day  pvrceding  this 
custom,  the  great  drum  of  Ashantee,  which 
is  embellished  with  skulls  and  thigh  bones,  is 
struck  loudly  as  a  signal  to  the  populace. 
The  next  day  the  king,  with  the  chie&  and 
captains,  visits  the  fetish  house,  and  then  the 
usual  orgies  take  place. 

Slaves  are  always  sacrificed  at  the  decease 
of  a&y  person  of  distinction,  and  when  tiherf 
are  antidpatnig  sudi  an  event  h^f^ning, 
tfaey  privately  leave  the  faoooe,  h(q}ing  to  he 
able  to  hide  in  the  bash  uirttt  tiie  fbneml 
oastom  is  over,  and  thus  to  escape  being 
SKCtificed.  A  discharge  of  muskeferf  always 
annoonces  the  death,  and  imme^tdy  the 
^ves  who  are  in  the  house  are  seized ;  a 
knife  is  thrust  through  the  cheeks,  and  others 
mider  each  shoulder-blade ;  first  eats  are 
lopped  off  and  displayed  before  the  vicbnns, 
then  the  right  hands,  and  &taUy  the  unfcH*- 
tunate  wretches  are  ptrt  out  of  their  misery 
by  decapitation,  which  always  takes  place  at 
the  door  of  the  house.  It  is  commonly  be- 
lieved by  the  tribes  on  die  coast  Itiat  tfie 
Ashantees  thrust  the  knife  suddenly  through 
the  slave's  cheek  mhta.  he  is  not  suspecting 
anything,  in  order  to  prevent  his  calling  upon 
the  name  of  some  kii^;  or  feti^,  the  mention 


of  iriach  name,  acooiding  to  the  Fantees 
would  eiiempt  the  slave  from  sacrifice.  Swne- 
tiotes,  byway  of  additional  cruelty,  the  slaves 
ate  forced  to  dance  with  the  knives  through 
dMir  cheeks,  and  die  execution^  while  l^e> 
arc  still  dancing,  cut  long  sftips  of  Sesh  from 
t^r  bodies  until  they  £ill  and  faint  from  loss 
of  blood,  wbea  they  are  immediately  be- 
headed. It  is  usual  when  a  death  occurs  for 
the  rdations  .and  friends  of  the  family  to  send 
money  and  {sesents  to  be  expended  at  the 
cttstom ;  nsa  is  dmnkf  guns  arc  fired,  drums 
beaten,  songB  stin^  riovec  sacrificed,  and 
iiftic4e  ti0Op»  of  men  and  women,  smeared 
with  Ae  btood  of  the  nctims  already  slain, 
dance  about  vith  uncouth  and  texrible  ges- 
tures. The  greatest  slaughter  takes  place  at 
the  spot  where  tire  body  is  interred  All  the 
siaves  whQ  have  not  succeeded  in  running 
ant^,  aie  dragged  down  to  the  open  grave 
with  knives  duvst  through  their  dnxiks ;  the 
drums  sound,  the  slaves  are  i^ed  in  a  line, 
and  the  executioner,  attired  in  an  immense 
shagigy  black  cap,  commences  his  bloody 
wwk.  The  right  hand  is  first  lopped  of^ 
dten  the  inctim  is  thxown  down  and  his  head 
sawn  off.  When  all  is  over  die  heads  aie 
plaeed  «t  dw  bottom  of  the  grave  for  the 
coffin  to  i«st  «n.  It  is  considered  a  nark  of 
gKat  distinction  to  moisten  the  grave  with 
the  blood  of  a  free  man,  and  as  of  course  no 
&ee  man  would  voluntarily  submit  himself 
to  the  sacrifice,  stratagem  is  resorted  to. 
Usually  one  of  the  lookers  on  is  struck  a 
violent  blow  from  behind  with  a  knife  or  cut- 
lass; he  falls,  and  is  rolled  into  the  open 
grave,  which  is  instantly  filled  up.  It  is  im- 
maJterial  whether  the  man  be  dead  or  not 
when  he  is  thrown  into  the  grave,  his  blood 
flows,  and  that  is  all  that  is  requii^d.  It  is 
only  the  diiofs  of  the  highest  rank  that  can 
afibtd  the  '^luxiuy*'  of  a  free  man's  death  at 
a  custom,  as  their  influence  and  power  is  too 
g«at  for  any  palav^  to  be  brought  against 
them  for  the  loss  of  the  man  to  his  family ; 
whereas  if  an  ordinary  individual  ventured  to 
do  such  a  thing  he  would  be  surely  ruined 
by  the  eaonubus  damages  fae  would  have  to 
pay  to  the  deceased  man's  family. 

Thecusti»&  for  a  perscm  of  distinction  lasts 
several  days,  and  when  a  king  dies,  all  the 
cwstoms  which  have  been  performed  for  sub- 
)ects  who  have  died  durii^  his  reign  must  be 
repeated,  with  the  sacrifices  as  well,  in  wder 
to  add  to  the  sfdendoor  of  the  custcan  for  the 
kmg.  It  is  death  for  any  person  in  Ashantee 
to  t^  about  the  decease  of  a  former  king,  or 
to  speculate  about  who  may  be  the  successor, 
as  sudi  a  converaation  is  supposed  to  affect 
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the  life  and  health  of  the  living  monarch. 
When  the  king  is  dead,  all  the  male  members 
of  hia  fiunily,  pretending  to  be  temporarily 
mad  from  grief,  rush  out  into  the  streets  with 
loaded  muskets,  which  they  discharge  at  the 
first  person  they  meet.  Consequently  nobody 
who  is  able  to  stay  indoors  ventures  out,  but 
the  chiefs  and  captains  drive  out  all  their 
slaves  into  streets,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
scarcity  of  targets  for  the  frenzied  relations 
to  fire  at.  Each  king  has  a  large  body  of 
retainers  about  his  person,  who  live  on  his 
bounty.  These,  notwithstanding  their  num- 
ber, which  is  sometimes  very  great,  are  all 
slaughtered  at  his  grave,  and  each  chief  is 
expected  to  put  to  death  several  of  hia  slaves 
as  a  mark  of  respect  The  ^thy  and  in- 
difference with  whidi  an  Ashantee  regards 
death  is  surprising ;  but  doubtless  it  has  but 
little  terrors  for  those  who  are  constantly 
viewing  sacrifices,  and  who  live  in  expecta- 
tion of  the  same  fate.  The  bones  of  the 
king  are  deposited  in  a  house  at  the  Bantama, 
or  place  where  the  sacred  gold  is  kept,  which 
spot,  unfortunately,  our  troops  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting.  Human  sacrifices  take 
place  there  every  week,  in  order  that  the 
bones  of  the  dead  kings  may  be  moistened 
with  blood.  The  gold  which  is  buried  with 
all  members  of  the  royal  family  cannot  be 
used  except  in  cases  of  extreme  nationiU 
calamity,  and  even  then  the  king  may  not 
look  at  it,  or  the  fetish  would  kill  him.  The 
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THE  history  of  Indian  missions  at  many 
points  touches  romance.  It  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  a  vast  system  like  that  of 
Hinduism,  entrenched  within  the  strongest 
lines  of  caste  and  custom,  with  a  literature 
and  a  philosophy  drawing  their  golden 
streams  down  &om  the  most  primitive  ages, 
should  be  taken  by  assault,  or  that  it  should 
be  otherwise  than  obstinately  persistent. 
Roman  Catholicism  did  its  best  and  failed, 
and,  retiring  in  dismay  from  the  attempt 
has  never  again  been  able  to  put  its 
whole  heart  into  the  eflforL  The  Abb^ 
Dubois,  who  could  say  that  he  had 
"watered  the  soil  with  his  sweats  and 
many  times  with  his  tears,  and  was  ready  to 
water  it  with  his  blood,  if  his  doing  so  had 
been  able  to  overcome  the  invincible  re- 
sistance he  encountered  evaywhere,"  had  to 
retux  firom  the  field  after  thuty-two  years  (tf 


most  celel»ated  custom  remembered  in 
Ashantee  was  that  for  the  mother  of  the  king, 
immediately  preceding  Quoffi  Calcalli,  at 
which  custom  mere  than  three  thousand 
slaves  were  sacrificed,  at  least  two  thousand 
of  them  being  Fantee  prisoners.  All  the 
headless  trunks  of  the  victims  of  sacrifice  are 
dragged  into  a  grove  in  the  swamp  which 
surrounds  Coomassie,  and  left  there  to  de- 
compose or  to  be  devoured  by  the  wild 
beasts  and  vultures.  It  seems  almost  in- 
credible that  these  fiightful  Imbazities  should 
have  been  going  on  for  a  century  and  a  half 
within  one  hundred  miles  of  a  British  settle- 
ment, imd  yet  until  lately  no  efibrt  be  nuuie 
to  sto|>  them.  It  seems  that  nothing  can  be 
done  in  Ashantee  without  immense  quan- 
tities of  human  blood  bang  shed,  and  though 
one  of  the  stipulations  of  our  late  treaty  with 
the  king  of  Ashantee  was,  that  he  should 
abolish  human  sacrifices,  I  doubt  much  i 
whether  he  has  the  power  to  forbid  a  practice 
which  has  become  part  and  parcel  of  Ashantee 
life.  Until  some  European  power  interferes 
with  a  strong  hand  effectually  to  repress 
these  sacrifices,  they  will  always  remain  one 
of  the  principal  usages  of  Ashantee  and  its 
neighbour  Dahomey,  and  wilt  afford  abun- 
dant evidence  of  the  fact  that,  left  to  itself 
human  nature  foils  lower  anj^  lower  into 
superstition,  and  all  the  horrors  and  cruelties 
that  are  horn  of  it* 

A.  B.  ELLIS. 


devoted  labour,  during  which,  in  order  to 
win  confidence  and  remove  suspicion  as  far  as 
possible,  he  constantly  lived  like  the  people, 
embracing  their  manners,  customs,  and  most 
of  their  prejudices  in  his  dress,  his  diet,  and 
whole  way  of  Ufe.  These,  he  confesses,  had 
been  of  no  advantage  to  him  in  promoting 
the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged  as  a 
religious  teacher.  He  drew  a  poor  consolar 
tion  from  the  fact  that  he  had  failed  where 
St  Francis  Xavier  had  failed  before  him,  and 
declared  the  conversion  of  India  to  be  im- 
possible. If  Catholicism,  with  its  worship  of 
images,  its  fast  days,  its  feast  days,  its  saints, 
its  processions,  and  so  much  wtuch  ought  to 
appeal  powerfully  to  the  Hindu  mind,  had 
made  no  impression.  Protestantism,  be  held, 
had  not  a  chance  to  succeed. 

But  already  the  labour  of  the  Danish  mis- 
sionaries at  'nanqoebar  had  begun  to 
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effect ;  the  seed  sown  in  faith  and  patience 
began  to  spring  up  and  to  spread,  while 
others,  at  several  points,  vrete  creating  new 
centres  from  which  powerful  influences  were 
to  go  forth.  The  famous  Schwartz  had 
settled  at  Trichinopoly,  winning  and  attract- 
ing every  one  with  whom  he  came  into  con- 
tact, and  producing  such  an  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore  that  he  begged 
the  missionary  to  change  his  quarters  and  reside 
there.  When,  afterwards,  the  Rajah  was  in< 
volved  in  political  difhculties,  he  sent  for 
Schwartz  and  asked  his  aid,  saying,  "  I  have 
confidence  in  you,  because  you  are  indif- 
ferent to  money."  The  Rajah's  enemies  for 
a  time  succeeded,  displaced  him,  and  put 
down  Christianity  with  a  high  hand ;  but  the 
Rajah  was  restored  at  lengUi,  and  Schwartz, 
though  he  had  declined  to  be  politically 
employed  either  the  Government  at  Cal- 
cutta or  by  the  Rajah,  still  was  regarded 
with  complete  confidence  by  both,  and  in 
1776  took  up  his  abode  at  Tanjore,  from 
which  we  date  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
Indian  missions.  The  number  of  Christians 
increased  there  beyond  all  expectation. 
Through  all  manner  of  political  difficulties 
and  many  changes,  Schwartz  maintained  the 
respect  of  all  dasses,  and  his  influence  was 
such  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  remodelled 
that  State,  maintaining  justice  whilst  he  pled 
the  cause  of  the  righuiil  hen-,  and  at  length 
saw  him  seated  on  die  throne.  Resolute, 
strong  in  will,  but  of  a  most  winning  temper, 
his  influence  extended  far  beyond  his  imme- 
diate sphere,  and  his  name  will  ever  be 
spoken  with  reverence. 

Then  comes  the  romantic  chapter  of  Indian 
missions  that  groups  itself  more  especially 
round  the  revered  name  of  Carey.  The  dis- 
couragements he  had  to  contend  against  in  the 
lukewarmness  of  Christians  athome,  who  would 
fain  have  extinguished  the  flame  of  missionary 
zeal  that  had  been  kindled  in  his  heart ;  the 
jpgantic  difficulties  that  fronted  him,  and 
the  persecutions  he  endured  in  his  earlier 
years  in  India ;  the  passionate  perseverance 
uid  unwavering  devotion  by  which  at  last  he 
established  the  Baptist  mission  at  Serampore, 
having  amid  unparalleled  difficulties  trans- 
lated the  New  Testament  into  Bengalee,  are 
such  as  could  not  but  stir  the  coldest  hearts  in 
listening  to  the  record  of  them.  "  Life  m  the 
Serampore  mission  seems  ever  to  have  been  at 
fever-heat.  Every  department  of  labour  was 
carried  on  with  the  strength  of  a  giant  and 
the  zeal  of  an  angel."  Out  of  the  Serampore 
mission  came  the  first  suggestion  for  much 
that  found  its  full  devebpment  later.  The 
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college  of  Serampore,  which  sprang  direct 
from  Dr.  Carey's  wise  and  fertile  mind,  anti- 
cipated the  idea  which  was  soon  to  have 
such  magnificent  application  in  the  system  of 
Dr.  Duff,  and  the  institution  of  the  depart- 
ment under  Miss  Cooke  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  free  communication  with  native 
ladies  foreshadowed  the  more  special  labours 
of  the  Zenana  mission.  The  peculiar  fore- 
sight Dr.  Carey  had  shown  in  the  place  he 
had  given  to  education,  auj  the  wise  and  prac- 
tical means  he  had  taken  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  Hindoos  of  high  caste  to  his  pubUca- 
tions,  mark  him  out  as  a  rare  administrator 
as  well  as  profound  scholar  and  a  devoted 
missionary.  -  To  his  efibrts  may  be  attributed 
Rammohun  Ro/s  renunciation  of  his  native 
belief— a  &ct  of  great  importance  in  Indian 
missions.  And  aU  this  was  accomplished  by 
the  unflinching  zeal,  patience,  and  discretion 
of  one  who  had  been  but  a  shoemaker's 
apprentice,  and  came  to  India  without  in- 
fluence or  patronage  of  any  kind ! 

Such  are,  in  mere  su^estions,  some  of  the 
points  at  which  Indian  missions  in  their  earlier 
stages  may  be  said  most  directly  to  touch  the 
romantic.  We  have  been  led  to  speak  in  this 
manner  by  the  perusal  of  a  most  ex(^lent  book 
— and  one  for  which  there  was  a  decided  call 
— Mr.  Sherring's  History  of  Indian  Missions.* 
Various  books  have  been  published  within 
recent  years  on  the  subject — notably  Sir  John 
Kaye's  "  ChiistianiQr  in  India"  and  the  Rev. 
J.  Hough's  work  under  a  similar  tiUe ;  whilst 
the  Rev.  Robert  Hunter,  in  a  compact  and 
conscientious  volume,  has  given  a  most  at- 
tractive account  of  the  Free  Chiu'ch  Missions 
alone.  This  latter  was  published  quite  re- 
cently, and  is  almost  exhaustive  so  far  as  its 
subject  goesj  but  the  others,  dealing  pro- 
fessedly with  the  whole  subject,  were  written 
prior  to  the  census  of  1871,  at  which  time  no 
writer  could  have  taken  at  once  the  general 
and  the  exact  view  which  Mr.  Sherring  has 
now  been  able  to  take.  He  was  himself  con- 
cerned in  the  work  of  collecting  the  Missionary 
Statistics  in  r87i,  and,  being  master  of  these, 
he  has  in  this  volume  linked  the  statistics  on 
to  the  history  in  a  most  effective  and  interest- 
ing manner,  and  made  what  is  altogether  a 
masterly  book,  which  shows  year  by  year  how 
completely  the  prognostications  of  Abbd 
Dubois  have  been  f^ified.  "  The  wave  of 
Christiani^,"  to  use  the  happy  figure  of  Mr. 


"  Tbe  Hittory  of  Protestant  Uissiona  in  India,  from  tbetr 
ComtneBcemmit  in  1706  to  1871.  By  the  R«v.  H.  A.  Sher- 
ring, U.A.,  LL.B.,  London :  MUsioooiy  of  tbe  London 
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iherriBg,  "  comnKiiciiig  is  one  corner  of  the 
ind  ius  gradually  advanced  until  it  has 
pread  om  the  ^ole  country."    The  pcoof 
ies  in  the  statistics  here  given,  to  which  any 
ine  who  doubts  the  vitality  and  iofheace  of 
!^lHistiaa  miasioas  would  do  wdl  to  torn, 
\nd  Hioigh  the  fignrei  are  striking,  some  of 
he  dcdiimoBS  and  observatioiu  which  Mr.' 
Sherring  makes  in  process  of  dealing  witii 
hem  are  quite  as  much  so- 
One  point  in  particular  is  brought  oat 
vith  peculiar  force.    It  is  th» — that  States- 
ooen  have  now  come  to  regard  the  work 
of  the  missionary  as  the  most  powafol 
auxiliary  in  the  education  and  Aevatioa 
of  the  people.    Prior  to  the  advent  of 
Dr.  Duff  in  Calcutta,  the  Government  had 
been  apt  to  took  askance  at  missionary  effort. 
Dr.  Cuey,  as  we  have  already  said,  even  met 
with  persecatioD,  and  was  actnaUy  driven  to 
setde  at  Serami)<Qre,  iriach  was  then  Danish 
tciritoiy,  becanse  the  Statesmen  <tf  the  time 
would  regard  hie  objects  as  iaiimcal  to 
lHaaxB.   "Sat  nowadays  the  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of  Bengal  stands  up  in  the  Odlcge  «f 
Serampoie  to  speak  ia  &voui:  of  tiie  work 
done  mere  and  of  missionary  effort  generally. 
One  of  the  main  iniuences  which  has  con- 
verted Statesmen  to  another  view  of  missimia 
has  undoubtedly  been  the  wise  forecast  ol 
Dr.  Duff  in      place  irtikh  from  the  first  ha 
gave  to  cdueatifm  in  the  missionaiy  sc^Kiae. 
Of  Ds.  Dnff  aod  his  work,  Ur.  Sbaitnf  wtU 
say*— 

"  It  »  iaipmoUe  to  fcnn  too  hlfli  an  ««tiBUte  of 
Q)«  txttKmSmtry  zmlts  vbicli  iucn  bfci  aUliiMcl 
InriaK  tiu  hct  forty  yean,  in  the  eWatios  and  e»- 
iahfenHUCDt  of  native  sodety,  by  the  jutnimentiUty 
H  the  EaeUiit  kasaago.  Cowtag  tho  tacdknt  ex- 
mple  set  M  tbe  emiaant  ftmnaer  «  Uie  Sootdk  Jniti- 
utwn  in  Calcutta,  tlie  Govemncat  of  &idia^  and 
aany  of  the  leadkig  siiseionaiy  lodeties,  hi  their 
nissioBs  in  the  coaiiay,  by  degrees  adopted  the  prin- 
iple^  that  thdr  oelleges  and  aufieriiu-  acho^  wovlcl 
nput  iostractioii  naiatjr  ttnngh  tho  Ea^iah  ha- 
;aage;  so  that  at  leiv)tK w  dasirt  to  acqwc  Eoglifih 
as  Mcoinc  wall-Bigh  mumsal  ia  the  huid.  By  the 
tady  of  Eai^iah  an  intellectual  refonnalioD  b  heiag 
rrooght  amcm^  the  peeple.  European  ideas  on  evs^ 
j1)ject  axe  l^itt  means  rapidtjr  spceaduag  in  aB  dirac- 
ons.   The  Badve  toind  is  being  moolded  on  a  new 
ledal.  AMioii^,  as  was  to  be  «sptcteAf  ^axay  scep- 
cbI  as  weV  as  good  princtplea  have  foiuid  tteir  my 
snngh  Endiah  booka  iita  oatire  society,  yet  iaran- 
overtitdy  uu)  good  prisajdH  have  inuneaumMy 
weeded  the  bad,  and  the  Hght  which  has  been  every- 
here  di&iised  has  produced  beneficent  and  glorious 
suits,  harcfiy  bedinuned  by  ihe  Unr  stteaks  of  cloud 

«v  he  fbrsotten  that  the  fint  pnmoter  oC  this  niag< 
Acent  tntoptise  was  dw  gxaA  champion  of  Indian 
hcalwn,Dr']>iff." 

It  would  seem,  indeed,  tisat  the  l^her  ^u 


go  in  the  social  scale  among  the  foreign  lesi- 1< 
dents  in  India,  the  greater  jnvportionate  1 1 
amount  of  sympathy  do  you  find  with  the 
misskmary  entopnse.   l^e  man  mtdfigect  \  \ 
of  the  natives  too,  those  who  have  bmefited 
by  Englidi  e^Kation,  and  been  brought 
much  into  contact  wUh  Eagfish  peo^  ot  the 
higher  class,  sat  becoming  less  and  leas  dis- '  \ 
posed  to  speak  contemptuously  of  missioaary  I  j 
labour.    It  is  true,  that  amtmg  large  secticns  ^ 
a  kiud  of  free-thinkiag  prevails,  which  is  in-  :| 
clined  toscout  alleamesteffisrt  whatever,  wlufh  '| 
in  one  breath  raises  the  laugh  at  the  Brahmo- 1 1 
Somaj  and  at  the  Chiisdan  missionazies ;  jl 
but  this  sort  of  thing  meets  with  less  and  less  ' 
of  favour  in  the  circles  into  which  these  free- ! 
thinkiDg  spirits  axe  most  aaxioas  to  be  I 
introduced.   In  a  woid,  sattve  sodety  i*  be-  jj 
coming  more  serious.  i, 
Ei^l  ish  educatioa  has  tiras  been  irisdy  used  1 1 
by  Christian  missionaries  to  aid  in  workiag 
out  a  great  result ;  (but  a  resok  irtiic^  we 
may  hope,  i^oaW  a  preparation  for  a  fnitlteT 
and  higher  ifev^^ment.   To  know  Snglish 
became  a  necessity  in  view  even  of  soc- 
cess  in  State  emjrioyment.   When  Itmd 
WDHam  Bentinck  threw  <^n  the  judicial 
service  to  aU  catfes  and  creeds,  he  bc^sn 
a  system  which  has  vnxked  into  the  haods 
of  the  missimntriM,  asid  has  givcB  dkcaa 
hundreds  of  imcoaawm  w  bat  haU*- 
conscims  coa<^tor«.   For  never,  peiiiaBG, 
were  truer  words  written  Utan  these  by 
one  who  by  len^theQed  teadence  in  loAa 
knows  ttie  subject  w^  $/id  k  ftiBy  justified 
m  giving  an  opinion  oa  awh  a  mat- 
ter:— 

It  was  not  only  converts  won  ovo'  to 
Christianity  that  ex^xqilified  the  soperionty 
of  a  Christian  training.  Tlitere  are  men  still 
living  in  one  or  ol^ter  form  of  Hinduism  wbo 
hy  tiieir  upright  and  consctentious  character 
have  i»odaiined  through  all  thor  lives  ^ 
prindples  instUled  into  diem  by  their  Chris- 
tian instructoiSL  ....  Conversions  are  cer- 
tainly the  highest  end  of  missiniaiy  enter- 
prise ;  but  not  unfrequantfy  a  native,  who  has 
never  openly  professed  Quist,  carries  tte 
ethics  of  Oiristiaoity  into  tiie  very  heart  of 
Hindoo  society,  where  being  diffii^  th^ 
render  bi  more  real  assistance  to  die  cauae 
of  Christianity  than  could  be  afforded  by  an 
individual  addition  to  the  number  of  ^ 
direct  assailants  of  Hindtusm." 

Learning  all  this  witli  re^d  to  marked 
chaises  in  the  tcme  and  sendment  of  native 
society,  it  is  very  sad  to  read,  as  aw  do, 
that  one  of  die  great  drawbar  to  mission 
work  is  die  coiwtioB  oi  large  massoHof 
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the  European  population.  Mr.  Sherrmg 
writes . — 

"  It  is  questionable  ■whether  the  dead  weight  of 
religions  apathy  among  our  fellow-countrymen  in 
India  was  ever  gieater  than  in  this  year  of  grace 
1874.  There  is  a  eeneral  decent  attention  to  the 
Chnstian  duties  of  the  Sabbath  ;  and  the  obli^tions 
of  morality  are  perhaps  more  acknowledged  man  at 
any  previous  penod ;  and  yat  it  ia  quite  mtaia  that, 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  Ennqwan  popn- 
latum  in  the  eoontiv,  &sy  new  displayed  less  zeal 
in  the  service  of  God,  and  were  cerer  less  concenied 
either  for  the  destruction  of  idolatry  or  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Hindoo  races.  Even  many  religious 
persona  seem  to  distrust  their  rdi^on,  or  to  be 
ashamed  of  it;  nd  cooseqnendy  sbnnk  amy  from 
any  active  lepiMmliitiiiii  of  thai  sestimei^  To 
them  I  luiva  no  doobt  the  missimiary  appears  a 
&natic,  fat  too  demonstrative  ior  the  easy  and  fastidU 
ons  Christianity  which  fits  so  light^  upon  their 
thoolders,  fotigettins  that  a  rchgioua  maa  nmst  be 
impassioned  and  enthniiaatic,  and  if  not  so,  he  is 
recreant  to  hia  |»iadplea.  The  came  of  this  lack  of 
interest  in  tb*  ipraad  ef  the  Christian  faith  on  the 
part  of  a  pnMtdljr  Christian  people^  lies  oMat 
probably  in  tiut  absence  ui  xestniat  acoA  freedom 
&om  cntidam  in  religious  mattcn  felt  by  nety  young 
man  on  comwcnriug  life  is  India.  Mot  a  few 
Europeans,  however  to  thdr  hoooar  be  it  said,  sn 
conspicuoos  for  the  aaal^  rcwrtaare  tb^  ofier  to 
this  commoa  MBdcacy  to  saMCBH  qdntaad  connc- 
tions,  and  to  avoid  m  Mgn  m  rS^oos  animation. 
It  is  manifest,  thvdicmi,  that  to  Reserve  the  flame  of 
religion  from  laaginshiDit  SDd  to  &b  it  into  increaied 
intensity  and  bnghtneaa.  amoas  their  own  oontxy- 
men,  is  the  diUy  not  merely  of  ch^laina  appoiaiad 
by  the  Govennaeat,  bat  abo  of  afl  mtssionariea  la- 
bonring  in  Oe  knd,  who  sbodkl  fhd  diat  a  Itviac  and 
finitfia  ChristiaHtty  k  aa  wmA  a  bleiMig  to  Buo- 
peans  as  to  USadook" 

There  are  sotae  infloenoes,  too,  feh  mote  or 
less  powerfoDy  by  the  chundics  at  home,  for 
which  we  are  in  lu^  measure  indebted  to  mis- 
sionary woA.  abroad,  and  eqwdally  in  India. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  the  minra  diffiofences 
which  distTHB  and  divide  ChriatiaiM  at  home 
look  Tei7  small  indeed  under  Ae  shadow  of 
an  idol  with  six  heads.  The  evils  of  caste, 
the  cruelty  of  superstitious  rkes,  the  degtsr 
dation  that  invariably  comes  in  the  train  of 
idolatry,  as  day  by  day  witnessed  by  Christian 
workers  in  India,  combine  to  bria^  very 
powerfully  faixoe  both  to  heart  and  mmd  the 
all-importance  of  the  points  on  which  Chris- 
tians are  agreed,  and  the  necessity  for  more 
and  more  ^  Christian  charity  and  coopen>- 
tion.  This  influence,  extending  itself  through 
many  channels,  makes  itself  felt  in  the 
churches  at  home,  and  with  good  resuh. 


Missionaries  may  solace  themselves  by  the 
thought  that  they  may  be  home  ministers 
too,  and  influence  Christian  workers  in  the 
old  country  in  ways  much  needed.  Even 
to  the  cold  eye  of  officials  these  facts  have 
loomed  into  unportancc,  and  have  been  | 
thus  referred  to  in  a  repnt  on  the  ^|  moral 
and  material  progress  and  condition  of 
India  during  the  year  1871-3,**  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Oenwnts  R.  Markham,  as- 
sistant-secretary to  the  India  Office,  and 
ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
printed : — 

"This  large  bo^  of  European  and  American  mis- 
liooaries  settled  ia  India  fadng  their  various  influences 
to  bear  upon  the  country  with  the  greater  force,  be- 
caase  thiy  act  together  with  a  compactness  that  is 
Imt  little  endsntood.  Though  bdonging  to  various 
deaondaatiaM  of  Christians,  yet  from  the  nature  of 
Atk  woric  their  isidated  position,  and  their  long  ex- 
perieace,  they  have  been  led  to  think  rather  of  the 
nnmeroBS  qoeetioDS  on  wliich  they  agree,  than  of 
tihoae  OB  wbich  they  differ ;  and  they  heartily  co- 
operate together.  Localitiea  are  ittrided  among  them 
by  fiieadly  anaagetaeats ;  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
H  is  a  fiaed  nda  amoog  them  that  thn  will  not  inter- 
ftn  wilb  eadi  otbei^  ooBvarts  aad  eadi  other's  sphere 
of  dxOr.  Schookbot^  twaslationt  of  ttie  Scriptures 
and  rdigiona  woiks,  prepaicd  by  varioqs  missions,  are 
niediacoaiBoa;  and  heluaadii^inmneots  secured 
ta  one  — hr*—  an  ftad^  pieced  at  tiie  command 
ofalL** 

The  pnlTeriai^  infiocnces  of  European 
dKWfi^t  and  of  Qiristian  beUef  are  thus 
visiUie  at  the  basis  of  Indian  society.  Hin- 
duism is  losing  its  hold.  The  very  priests 
begin  to  look  on  the  idigioQ  of  those  who 
have  remodelled  the  whole  aspect  of  sodal 
life  in  India  as  worthy  at  kast  of  curious 
intereit;  and  signs  an  not  wanting  that  the 
pocrest  oidmB,  irtio  by  Hinduism  have 
hitherto  been  coadenned  to  hopeless 
drudgery,  as  a  class  percdvc  to  some 
extent  nowadays  the  boiefit  of  those 
ameliorations  which  but  for  Christianity 
could  not  have  been  wrought  in  their  behalf. 
The  abwig^nes,  too,  are  day  by  day  being 
Itfought  ia  liie  most  difficult  class  which 
the  missionaries  have  to  contend  with  are 
the  Mahommedans — detennined,  revengeful^ 
fitU  of  the  lust  of  power;  tmt  this  also  must 
3rield  at  last  by  the  very  pressure  of  the  influ- 
ences suirounding  it,  though  such  a  result 
must  be  very  gradual,  indeed  ahxtost  imper- 
ceptible, p.  y.  REID. 
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THE  LINNET. 


'T*HE  Linnet  is  a  merry  bird 

When  summer's  smile  is  brightest ; 
Whatever  songster  may  be  heard. 

The  Linnet's  song  is  lightest. 
Hark !  from  the  blooming  hawthorn  bush, 
What  cheerful  strains  of  music  gush. 


The  Linnet's  nest  is  in  the  gorse ; 

Five  specked  eggs  are  in  it ; 
That's  why  he  makes  such  soft  discourse. 

To  please  his  lady  Linnet, 
■\Vho  sits  in  patience  day  and  night. 
Till  five  young  Linnets  see  the  light. 


Could  I  decipher  what  he  sings. 

And  into  English  turn  it, 
Doubtless  'tis  love,  and  loving  things, 

We  might  do  well  to  learn  it. 
And  husbands  serenade  their  wives, 
Like  Linnets,  all  their  married  lives. 


Sing  on  unto  thy  lady-love, 

Thou  gallant  little  Linnet ! 
Sing  on,  such  melting  tones  must  move 

And  thrill  the  heart,  and  win  it 
Still  let  thy  mellow  music  gush, 
Sweet  Linnet,  from  the  hawthorn  bush ! 

BENJAMIN  COUGH. 
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I^HOME  NOTES. 

THE  LATEST  TESTIMONY  ON  THE  KE7IVAL. 

TT  is  nuDoiired  that  the  two  highest  subjects  of  the 
realm  (next  to  the  blood  royal)  have  been  exchang' 
ing  letters  on  the  subject  of  the  revival.  One  of  them, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbuty,  has  certainly  been 
giving  his  impressions  in  a  letter  of  considerable 
length,  for  it  has  been  made  public ;  and  it  seems  to 
be  but  little  of  a  secret  that  his  cotrespondent  was 
the  Lord  Chancellor.  Many  persons  regard  it  as  a 
strange  thing  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
should  take  respectful  notice  of  a  lay  movement 
dissociated  from  eveiy  vestige  of  the  formality  and 
authority  with  which  an  archbishop's  office  is  sur- 
rounded.  To  others,  again,  it  is  a  refreshing  thing  to 
find  so  high  a  dignitary  looking  out  naturally  at  a 
movement  which  aims  directly  at  the  communication 
of  the  greatest  spiritual  blessings  to  people  of  every 
grade  and  condition  of  life.  It  shows  that  all  the 
formalities  of  office  have  not  blinded  him  to  the  real 
work  of  Christiamty,  nor  made  him  indifferent  to  a 
movement,  however  destitute  of  ecclesiastical  features, 
which  seeks  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  souls  of 
men.  All  men  must  acknowledge  that  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Archbishop's  letter  is  a  testimony  to  the 
grcatneifl  of  the  movement,  and  along  vith  many 
similar  testimonies  conSrms  the  ccatvictiOD  which  we 
have  expressed  in  Uiese  colunms  from  the  very  begin- 
ning as  to  the  great  importance,  inttinsicilly  and 
tustoiicaUy*  of  the  revival  nov  in  progress.  The 
cordiality  of  the  Archbishop's  leading  feeling  ii  shown 
in  such  words  as  these : — 

"Hooking  to  the  vastness  of  the  field  that  lies 
before  us,  and  the]  overwhelming  difficulty  of  con- 
tending with  the  mass  of  positive  sin  and  careless 
indiffi^ence  which  resists  on  all  sides  the  progress  of 
the  gospel,  I  for  my  part  rejoice  that,  whether  regu- 
larly  or  irregularly,  whether  according  to  the  divine, 
scriptural,  and  perfect  way,  or  imperfectljr,  with  cer- 
tain admixtures  of  human  error,  Christ  u  prttched 
and  sleeping  consciences  are  aroused. 

"  In  the  Old  Testament  lesson  for  yesterday  evening 
(Numbers  xi)  our  Church  has  brought  before  us  how 
the  great  prophet  of  the  old  covenant,  when  he  heard 
that  others  beside  those  whom  he  had  regularly  com- 
missioned were  addressing  the  people  in  the  lord's 
name,  exclaimed, '  Enviest  thou  for  my  sake?  Would 
God  that  all  the  Lord's  people  were  prophets,  and 
that  the  Lord  would  put  his  Spirit  upon  them.'  This 
19  the  very  lesson  which  the  Lord  Jesus  himself 
taught,  when  (Luke  ix.  50)  He  told  St.  John  not  to 
fbrbid  one  who  was  casting  out  devils  in  his  name, 
though  he  followed  not  with  the  regularly  appointed 
company  of  the  apostles,  saying,  '  He  that  is  not 
agunst  us  is  for  us.*  It  is,  according  to  my  judg- 
ment, in  this  spirit  that  ministers  of  the.  Church  of 
England  are  right  to  regard  this  missionary  woric.  It 
is  our  part  to  trust  and  fervently  to  pray  that  God 
naay  guide  all  who  speak  in  his  name,  that  many 
hitherto  careless  or  directly  opposing  may  have  their 
hearts  opened  to  the  influence  of  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
and  their  lives  regulated  by  his  law ;  and  I  feel  con- 

IV.  K.S. 


fident  that  our  parochial  clergy  will  not  fail  anxiously 
to  assist  all  of  their  people  who  seem  to  be  awakened 
by  this  preaching  to  a  consciousaess  of  sin,  endeavour- 
ing to  deepen  all  salutary  impressions,  and  so  to 
guide  the  course  of  each  one  s  spiritual  life  that 
these  impresdons  may  not  be  passing." 

The  Archbishop  is  not  wUhont  weighty  objections 
to  parts  of  the  procedore,  such  as  the  work  that  goes 
on  in  the  faiquiry-room,  and  the  opportunities  afforded 
to  all  and  sundry  to  offer  extemporaneous  prayer. 
The  friends  of  the  movement  generally  admit  that 
there  is  a  measure  of  ground  for  sooie,  though  not 
all,  the  objections  advanced ;  but  they  think  that  had 
he  been  present  himself,  and  not  trusted  merely  to 
the  reports  of  others,  he  would  have  seen  that  the 
evils  of  which  he  is  afhud  are  more  imaginary  than 
real. 

We  have  said,  oftener  than  once,  that  the  true  way 
to  correct  certain  hurtful  tendencies  is  for  persons  of 
influence  to  go  into  the  movement  whose  proclivities 
are  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  is  wonderful  how 
orderly  a  revival  movement  is  when  men  of  weight 
and  orderly  character  are  not  a&aid  to  be  hearty  and 
active  in  connection  with  it  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
when  such  persons  stand  aloof  that  the  .unfavourable 
tendencies  are  apt  to  prevail. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  present 
movement  is  the  place  which  it  finds  for  lay  influence. 
On  this  subject  we  quote  a  few  apprc^Kiate  words 
from  the  Watckman  :— 

"AH  earnest  workers  for  Christ  mil  rejoice  that  the 
Archbishop  has  so  emphatipally  approved  of  evan- 
gelical labour  by  laymen,  which,  he  truly  says,  is  no 
innovation  in  the  Church  of  England.  We  fear, 
however,  that  hitherto  it  has  been  more  a  theory  than 
a  practice  in  most  Churches.  Methodism  has  en- 
deavoured from  the  first  to  set  an  example  in  this 
respect.  We  rejoice  devoutly  in  the  rapid  growth  of 
lay  evangelical  labour  in  all  Churches,  and  especially 
in  this  great  metropolis.  It  remains  with  them,  in 
conjunction  with  the  ministers  of  all  denominations, 
to  determine  whether  the  results  of  the  blessed  re- 
vival which  has  visited  London  shall  speedily  evapo- 
rate and  be  followed  by  a  paralyzing  cdUapse,  or 
whether  they  shall  be  so  husbanded  as  to  strengthen 
the  Churchu  for  more  tggresnve  efibrt  and  extended 
triumph." 

It  may  be  well  to  notice  here  the  conversation  that 
took  place  on  the  subject  hi  the  Congregational  Union. 
Almost  all  the  speakers  there  expressed  themselves  as 
in  sympathy  with  the  great  features  of  the  movement, 
and  convinced  of  its  reality.  Some  were  aiudoos  for 
mw!  cf  the  evangelistic  in  their  ordinary  arrange- 
ments.  Why  should  not  some  pastors  be  separated 
for  a  part  the  year  to  evangelise  ?  Some  pled  for 
the  order  itf  Evangelist  as  a  permanent  one,  and 
wished  it  to  be  revived  as  such.  Some  urged  open- 
air  preachmg,  but  not  of  the  vulgar  sort— preachmg 
by  Christian  scholars  and  gentlemen.  Mr.  Sinclair, 
Bermondsey,  thought  that  Mammonism  was  a  far  more 
powerful  foe  than  either  Rationalism  or  Ritu^tsm.  I 
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By  some,  the  want  of  primitive  Christiaiiity  in  the 
character  and  life  of  its  advocates,  wag  forcibly  dwelt 
on.  Cautions,  too,  were  not  wanting.  Young  people 
iilionid  not  be  brought  prominently  forward.  The 
anziaos  khoald  get  muchsoHd  instructiiHi.  Mtnistere 
and  CfaBtches  matt  not  get  into  a  fidgety  condition. 
It  most  not  be  thoa^t  tiut  Bite  miMbm  coidd 
make  prayer  efiectoal. 

In  the  church  meetings  in  Scotland  the  revival  has 
occopied  a  vciy  promiBent  place.  The  leilify  and 
solidity  of  the  movement  have  hardly  been  qoestioned, 
and  those  mwtingi  at  which  it  faaa  been  prominentia 
dwelt  on  hne  been  pemdcd  by  s  ver^  delightfU 
kpirit,  giving  a  ia^^tei  tone  than  nmial  to  the  whck 
range  of  flie  pfoeedv6> 

TH£  THJULATESKD  SCHISU  IN  IKXLAHD. 

We  adverted  briefly  in  onr  last  ounber  to  the  attitude 
token  by  Atchdeacon  JLeey  in  reference  to  the  action 
of  the  Irish  Church  Synod,  proposing  to  modify  cer- 
tain things  in.'  die  Pnyer-boek.  Dr.  Lee  indiomted  a 
purpose  of  talfiing  up  a  separate  attitikde»  and  isvited 
all  to  join  him  who  desired  to  adliBe  to  iha  siSBdnds 
in  the  old  onmutilated  condition. 

Two  erasacnt  inen  in  tteChvc^  trfEngland  have 
signifiBd  tbeir  coidkl  spproral  and  support.  These 
are  Dr.  Pnsey  aad  Canon  TiA^im.  Both  have  pro- 
mised to  Dr.  Lee  their  pceimiary  soppoit;  and  thsy 
have  written  letters  deoMnciBg  ia  stoaag  THpMcr 
iirtiat  is  proposed  to  be  done,  eapednlly  i»  connection 
wsOl  tha  Aihananiso  Cseed.  Am  ow  rsadns  Inow, 
it  is  propcBod  to  omit  the  dunatory  dnmin  iMd- 
ing  the  creed,  and  this  proposed  omSaAia  ii  etipH- 
tized  by  Dr.  Pnsey  as  a  dreadfnl  proceeding,  intro- 
dncing  a  diangriing  Prayer-book  ;  nay,  "  a  lAitcd 
sepvldKo^"  and  acdng  in  a  wvjr  nUdt  it  gcncnUy 
sddsaatic,  diriaoacst,  ami  faith-dettroycng.  Tlie 
coodWoBi  on  tMdi  Dr.  Piwy  and  Dr.  Liddan  nb- 
seHbe  to  (hit  new  dbndi  of  Ardnleseoa  Lee  ace, 
that  it  be  samdiow  pionded  that  the  mmutilsted 
Pi^w<4>o(ikiatobealWBpasadzaiti  and  that  con- 
moiBOB  it  to  be  fannally  repndialsd  with  anydimch 
dknring  the  dteqges  MDOtioaed  hf  tin  lo-oaUed 
synod. 

Moch  congipondcnce  has  aiiKn  ont  of  OiMe  letters, 
and  mndi  writing  of  aBticieB.  We  bciien  that  even 
by  Aeir  own  fiiends  the  prooeeAm*  of  As  two 

English  drriues  is  generally  regarded  as  htaty  and 
diaordfftly.  For  ime  thing,  thoi^  the  Irish  Synod 
have  FooftRd  to  aaln  snndiy  amendracBts  on  the 
naycr-beok,  in  the  dircetion  of  ProtestantiEK,  these 
amendncotswiB  not  oc«teinto  operation  until statntes 
be  passed  enforcing  Uiem,  and  this  will  not  be  done, 
as  we  underscand  the  matter,  for  a  couple  ot  yeazs, 
at  any  rate.  Bat  apart  from  this,  it  is  thought  not  to 
be  seemfy  for  two  members  of  another  Chivch  to  in- 
terfere with  the  Irish  Chnscb,  and  especially  to 
encourage  a  member  of  it  to  throw  off  its  authority, 
and  even  excommunicate  it,  and  promise  him  money 
to  enable  him  to  do  so  effectively.  The  Guardian, 
usually  so  much  in  accord  with  Dis.  Puaey  and  Xiddon, 
fonakea  them  on  this  occasion.   It  deee  not  approve 


of  the  course  of  change  proposed  by  the  Irish  Synod ; 
but  it  cannot  believe  that  the  proposed  changes 
justify  a  call  to  cast  off  its  authority  and  forsake  its 
communion.   It  does  not  consider  the  crisis  very  im-  I 
portanL  | 

"  We  will  onlj  observe,"  it  says,  "  thai,  as  matters 
at  present  stan(C  the  _fiat  of  excommunication  does 
not  proceed  from  any  bi^t^,  £i^lisk  or  tMb,  or 
fton  ai^'synod,  cBecciaB  ot  pioviucul,  or  fitna  any 
diocesan  or  othcr  couzt,  or  from  any  body  OKganized  ' 
axaordm^  to  any  law  of  any  Chnrch,  or  representing 
any  ecclesiastical  authority.   It  proceeds  from  tvo 
persons  who,  eminent  as  they  are,  are  still  individnA,  ' 
and  indrridnals  ancoiaiected         the  ChnA  in 
whose  aAfai  tii^  iBtervenc.  And  no  mi—  occur  to  , 
us  by  wkich  their  authority  can  be  strengthened 
excqit  by  that  party  adhesion  which  may  possibljr  be 
counted  on,  and  may  prove  politically  financially 
important,  but  will  remain  neither  more  nor  less  tins  r 
the  adhesion  of  a  more  or  less  powerfcl  party." 

In  justificattoa  of  himsdf  and  his  friends.  Arch-  { 
deacon  Lee  ™Wii^«  that  laymen  have  no  light 
whatever  to  interfere  in  the  settlement  of  ai^  (jues-  I 
tion  of  doctrine.   He  admits  their  right  to  inter- 
meddle with  die  secular,  but  never  with  the  qiiritttzl 
a&iis  of  the  Church.    What  is  called  the  Synod  is 
so  synod.   There  can  be  no  legitimate  Synod  but  an  . 
assemUy  of  bishops  and  clergy.   For  hiimelf.  he  was 
a  member  of  the  body  M  long  as  tt  was  octMpied  I 
with,  arranging  the  questions  of  tempor^ities  ren- 
dered necessary  by  dfsestablidinient ;  but  when  titc 
body  resolved  to  take  up  the  subject  of  revisKni}  lie  I ' 
withdrew.   And  as  to  tiie  alleged  sin  of  schism,  the 
sin  surdy  docs  not  lie  with  those  wi»  acfiiere  to  the 
old  tmth  and  the  old  worship,  but  wiHi  duse  who 
sinfully  iotrodnce  a  change.   AU  that  he  wants  b 
fibeity  to  believe  as  he  has  befieved,  and  to  wonbip 
as  he  haa  wotaUpped  in  the  Chmidh  of  Aeland. 

Apoit  fiom  &e  merits  of  the  parttenlar  ca^  it 
must  beetident  that  n^naafion  of  great  and  wide- 
spread unportancB  Im  been  nimd— flie  right  of 
Chnrdm  ta  reviw  their  oeeds  and  ftnmnlaries. 
Some  "riaWain^  nflt  oaij  in  die  Epfacopal  Cfanrch, 
bat  idao- in  othMChmdiMf  that  the  Cxeed*  &c.»  ioim 
the  baafa  of  a.aabn»  ceatnct  bctiraen  dl  ofioe-  li 
beareis-and  imsiAmb,  §aA  aw  net  tobechnnged  in 
any  respect  widcoat  the  nnanimona  conevmee  of 
:  all;  othen  hold  (bat  this  is  ineonsiateot  with  the 
freedom  of  the  ^otertaBt  Chvdi ;  and  that  changes 
iriiich  an  not  invidtiliiwiy  wMf  tpita  coasiBtently  ' 
be  made  in  die  nrdtaair  ceartif  tiMwri  wqr.  As 
Drs.  Lee,  Puaey,  and  Uddon  an  mectteg  vith  vcsy 
little  sympathy,  it  is-Kkdy  that  the  final  procedure  in 
the  case  of  the  Irish  Chnich  iriB  be  in  bvonr  of  the 
riglit  to  levisB^ 

toB.  nmnxax  aonvauscB. 

There  has  been  a  great  reKgioas  conference  at 
Brightoa,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Pcarsall  Smith, 
simitar  to  the  oenferenoe  hdd  at  Oxford  last  year. 
Those  who  hare  been,  there  say  that  great  good  has 
been  got,  and  very  Uessed  impressions  made ;  faat 
some  who  have  not  been  th«c,  though  in  tiie  main 
likcminded,  have  been  warning  tlie  Christiaa  world 
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agaiost  the  dangerous  teadeacies  of  trliat  is  taught  at 
such  tuMtings.  iSx.  Kyle,  in  a  long  letter  to  the 
Record,  uttered  Ids  proteat.  He  said  that  the  dis< 
tiactiTe  views  of  those  who  prendod  st  the  oonfereace 
seemed  to  him  to  be  **  audet  adlC^mtMdietoty,  dis- 
propoitkned,  oac-vded,  toeecoocjlableiRth  Scriptare, 
and  of  dawgeroos  tendaacy."  Hfiwentaato  examioe 
scmia  of  their  ayegod  -Tiens  cae  by  one.  Xbat  Cbdst 
U  otir  aMMlifiraHnn  that  hdiMBS  ia  fay  ftidi,  ud 
that  we  ne  aoC  to  eapeet  Utan  in  <he  pmit  of 
ChrittuD  hnlinrw  he  adrmawHotbcftdteat  poMilde 
degree;  but  what  aveke Ids  niifkioii-waBtlwTagse 
yet  dedded  iniprsidon  that  ceoa^d  to  he  oflUTCfed 
that  thia  wqr  ttf  getting  AaUimm  ai^MBieded  the 
aeoesBity  of  fi^tiag,  watdnm,  «iid  Un^g^g,  and 
hewasteniBed  that  the  undt  would  be  that  Cfaris- 
tiaiia  wonld  be  thnniiL  off  Ami  guards  woold  give 
these  iadiapeBaatak  sMrasas  «^  bCEomc  in  the  end 
a  pray  to  feanible  tcaptatieii.  He  wai  afraid  that  in 
the  mist  of  das  new  theology  men  wodd  snffsr  sbip- 
wredi,  aa  the  SehSltr  had  gone  down  in  a  fog.  He 
would  like  definite  teaching  like  that  of  Moody  and 
Sankey.  With  that  he  apced  tlionni|^]it^,  bat  he 
would  just  Gfce  the  new  taachcn  to  say  whether 
Christ  so  dwelt  in  beGeroa  that  liuy  did  not  need 
hourly  to  resist  die  devil,  take  heed  to  their  tongn^ 
their  teiaper,  their  enapleymeat  of  time,  their  conduct 
in  every  relation  of  life  ?  Whether -meB  were  sancti- 
fied by  iaith  in  the  aame  way  and  in  the  same  senre 
as  they  were  justified  by  Uith  ?  and  whether,  in  the 
puisnit  of  holiness  by  faith,  thay  wire,  or  wen  not  to 
lay  tbeix  accooot  with  conflict  P 

It  is  unpossible  not  to  regret  that  thcae  questions 
are  not  discussed  personally  betweiB  the  difiierent 
parties,  instead  of  being  made  sobgects  of  new^iaper 
letters.  Considering  how  much  alike  all  are  in  spirit, 
and  what  an  absence  there  is  of  any  oatnal  interest  or 
ground  of  cxdtemcait,  it  seems  that  it  woold  be  mach 
better  for  Mr.  Ryle,  Mr.  Smith,  and  pohaps  a  few 
others,  to  meet  and  confer  on  the  whde  subject  If 
we  might  ventore  an  t^uniatD,  it  as  this,  that  Mr.  R.yle 
is  lather  diqwsed  to  fissteo  infennoes  on  Mr.  Smith 
from  wlach  he  would  recoal,  and  Mr.  Smith  is,  per- 
haps, rather  too  careless  both  of  the  logical  and  theo- 
logical bearings  of  Jiis  visma.  It  would  really  be  a 
great  matter  if  common  .gconnd  ooold  be  ibnnd  by 
both. 

Besides  lite  British,  there  wcw  at  the  CoB&ceux 
some  twenty  French,  thirty  Swiss,  and  Mormty  Ger- 
man pastors,  and  seveial  from  Spain,  HTllaii,  Bel- 
gium, and  Italy.  M.  Theodore  Monod,  of  Paris,  was 
one  of  the  principal  speakers,  and  his  addresses  seem 
to  have  produced  a  very  i»ofonnd  impression.  The 
number  of  separate  meetings  of  one  Und  er  another 
was  very  great — on  the  lost  Monday  there  were  so 
many  as  twoity-two.  One  of  the  most  remaikable 
e^cts  of  the  meetings  appeared  in  the  feeling  and 
spirit  of  the  foreign  pastors  towards  one  another. 
There  was  a  remarkable  breaking  down  of  old  atd- 
mosities,  and  a  singular  outpouring  of  the  spirit  of 
brotherly  love  and  confidrace.  We  understand  that 
ISi.  Smith  Is  now  abont  to  devote  himadf  to  the 


service  of  his  Master  in  continental  coimtriea ;  and 
the  remarkable  power  which  seems  to  accompany  his 
addresses  promises  that  his  labonn  in  ^t  q^i^re  will 
be  attended  widi  veiy  remarkable  residts. 

**aUKKNATDBAX  RKLIOION." 
It  Is  a  sli^Blar  evidence  of  the  strength  of  the 
opposing  cuuents  now  flowing  in  relation  to  Chris- 
tianity, that  Ae  most  elabotate  botric  ever  written 
against  sopenntural  rdigitm  should  have  come  oat 
at  ttw  very  time  when  the  mott  convincing  prooft  of 
the  reahty  of  inch  reBgitm  are  appearing  on  eveiy 
side.  There  is  an  anecdote  of  King  Frederic  tiie 
Great,  that  on  one  occasion  when  he  asked  his  chap- 
lain to  state  In  a  abnf^  sentence  an  argument  fior  the 
trafli  ta  the  BHde,  dw  chi^afai  replied,  "  The  Jews, 
yonr  Uafest^."  If  one  were  to  be  asked  fnr  an 
equally  oondse  argument  tbr  the  leaUty  of  sttper- 
natnral  religion,  it  might  be  not  inappropriate  to 
,  reply— the  woik  under  Moody  and  Sankey.  But 
.  arguments  so  minute  and  elaborate  as  those  contained 
'  in  the  large  and  weH-writtcn  work  that  bears  the  name 
of  "Supematoral  RAUgJOB"  demand  alio  a  more 
explicit  reply.  And  for  this  they  have  not  had  long 
to  wut  The  hodk.  itsdf  consists  mainly  of  three 
parts.  Jn,  the  fiiat,  the  qoestiai  of  miracles  is 
eammined,  and  it  is  atten^ted  to  be  shown,  on 
genoal  greoods,  that  miracles  are  incredStle  and 
even  impessible.  In  the  second,  three  of  the  narra- 
tivss  that  record  the  Gospel  nmacles  are  examined, 
and  it  ia  aonght  to  be  established  that  these  are  qmte 
nareliaMe,  and  were  not  written-  tiU  long  after  the 
time  when  the  miracieB  are  said  to  have  occurred.  In 
the  timd,  a  smilar  position  is  taken  up  withreference 
to  the  Goqwl  of  St.  John. 

Eminent  service  has  been  done  to  the  Christian 
canse  by  Canon  lightfoot,  who,  in  a  series  of  papers 
in  the  OmUmporary  Reaim  has  examined  the  posi- 
tions of  "  Sq)eniatnral  Rtligixm  "  in  reference  to  the 
age  and  composition  of  the  Gospels,  and  has  shown 
abundant  reason  for  itjecting  the  canclosions  of  that 
woric  It  may  be  sbttd  in  passing  that  Canon 
Lightfoot  has  made  the  aathor  cut  rather  a  sorry 
qtpeaiaace  in  regard  to  his  classical  scholar^p,  and 
especially  his  fondness  far  parading  an  immense 
number  authorities  in  favour  of  his  views  and 
coacloskms.  The  Edinburgh  Reuiem  has  followed 
in  the  same!  track,  and  made  it  appear  that  when  the 
anther  has  aeemed  to  be  ^lotiag  thir^  or  forty  Ger- 
man writRB  (rf*  distinction,  he  has  been  slavishly  copy- 
ing the  referenocs  in  Bleek's  introdnctian,"  and  has 
not  even  noticed  to  restore  to  EngU^  the  German 
fona  of  proper  names — quoting  "Cokius"  for  ex- 
amfde,  in  [dace  of  the  En^tsh  '<  Cook."  This,  how- 
ever, is  bat  a  small  matter,  and  would  be  unworthy 
of  notice,  if  the  author  of  "  Supemataral  Rdigion  " 
were  not  in  the  habit  of  laying  claim  to  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  opinions  of  all  whose  views  deserve 
attention,  and  talking  contemptuously  of  those  who 
adhere'  to  o1d-faahi<med  and  exploded  ideas. 

The  more  important  consideration  is.  that  Dr.  ■ 
Lightfoot  has  fiaiyestahli|)^i|^g^p4iK|i@r^W[e 
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Gospels,  and  vindicated  them  from  the  elaborate 
endeavours  that  have  been  made  to  undemiine  them. 
It  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  subject  is  free  from 
difficulty.  Many  persons  have  an  idea  that  the  New 
Testament  came  from  the  hands  of  the  Spirit  in  as 
finished  a  state  as  the  two  Ubies  of  the  law  were 
received  by  Moses.  The  faith  of  such  persons  is  apt 
to  receive  a  shock  when  they  come  to  know  the 
actual  history  of  the  Canon.  And  when  <mce  they 
find  that  the  Cancm  of  the  New  Testament  was  not 
fixed  finally  till  the  fourth  century,  they  are  apt  to 
swing  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  fancy  that  the 
New  Testament  has  little  more  authority  than  an 
ordinary  book.  It  is  of  mach  importance  to  trace 
carefully  the  process  of  its  formation,  and  ascertab 
the  gromids  for  believing  in  its  thorough  authenttdty. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  Gospel  Histories,  the 
records  of  the  supernatural  life  and  person  of  our 
Blessed  Lord.  It  is  as  maintaining  the  historical 
accuracy  and  early  date  of  these  records,  that  Canon 
Lightfbot  has  zendered  so  important  service. 

IL— GLANCES  ABROAD. 
THE  OLD  CATHOLIC  SYNOD. 

At  the  lecent  meeting  of  this  lynod  hdd  at  Bonn, 
more  eiact  acconnti  of  tiie  state  and  progten  q$  the 
Old  Cadialics  were  snbmitted  than  have  hitherto  been 
giren  to  the  public  The  principal  conntries  reported 
on  were  Russia,  Badoi,  Hesse  Dftnnstadt,  and  Ba- 
varia. In  Prussia  there  wen  thirty-two  chnrches ;  in 
Baden,  thirty-five;-  in  Hesse  Dannstadt,  four;  in 
Bavaria,  about  a  dozen.  In  Germany  thirty-two  of 
the  ehoTches  are  recognised  by  the  State  as  parishes. 
The  progress  made  during  the  past  year  was  regarded 
as  very  encouraging.  At  the  Uidversi^  of  Bona 
there  are  eleven  students  of  divinity  preparing  for  the 
priesthood.  It  was  deiued  that  the  ecclesiastical 
action  of  the  Goverruieat  was  either  prompted  by  the 
Alt-Catholic  movement,  or  even  helpful  to  it.  It 
proceeded  on  quite  independent  grounds.  People 
insisted  on  ascribing  Alt-Catholicism  to  political  mo- 
tives, but  the  synod  repudiated  such  a  thought 

A  liturgy  and  catechism  wtfe  discossed,  and  the 
liturgy  recommened,  but  not  enforced,  till  next  synod. 
DSUinger  had  recommended  some  time  before  that 
the  Greek  Church  should  take  part  in  the  synod,  and 
representatives  appeared  accordingly.  The  question 
of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  discussed,  bnt  the 
only  conclusion  come  to  was,  that  in  present  circum- 
stances it  was  necessary  to  adhere  to  it.  The  cor- 
respondent of  the  Nonconformist  remarks : — 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  has  not  been 
found  as  yet  in  the  movement  the  deep  religious 
earnestness  of  Luther's  movement,  nor  even  the  en- 
thusiasdc  rising  of  the  masses,  which  marked  the  rise 
of  German  Catholicism  thirty  years  ago  under  Ronge, 
Blum,  and  others — a  movement  which  quite  collapsed 
in  the  revolution  of  1848,  and  the  wretched  remnants 
of  which  are  fonnd  now  only  in  a  few  scattered 
rationalistic,  or  (still  better  expressed)  infidel  coagre- 
gadtms.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  noped  Uut  Old  Cwio- 
lidsm  has  a  better  fatore  before  it." 


CHSJSTIAJJ  LIFE  DT  GEKMAHT. 
(From  a  Correspondent.) 

My  object  in  writing  yon  is  to  bring  under  yonr 
notice  the  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Union  of 
Saxony,  which  assembled  in  Halle  towards  the  end 
of  May.  It  was  opened  with  a  sermon,  most  df^ 
quent  and  evangdical,  and  entirely  extempore,  by 
Pastor  Banerinkel,  of  Stfiut,  qnite  a  yoasE  man, 
whose  impamioiied  style  renunded  me  oi  some  om- 
most  fervent  preadicrs  at  home.  Uany  of  the  pro- 
fesson  and  ttodenta  of  flie  Unfretsity  were  present. 
Next  day,  at  the  cotmnencement  of  tiie  sittings.  Pro- 
fessor B^schlag  read  an  introdBctory  p^>er.  Bat 
the  great  event  of  the  day  was  the  readtng  (rf*  a  lone 
paper  by  Snpetintendent-Llcentiate  FSrster  on  the 
rehtions  and  dafy  of  the  Evangelical  Chnrcfa  towards 
the  present  strife  of  Jesuitism  and  modem  Germany, 
There  are,  I  beKere,  thnraghont  Germany,  Evmngefi* 
cal  unions  of  the  dtief  Evangdical  Chntdies— one 
for  each  province  or  state.  I  see  thne  is  to  be  a 
General  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Ger- 
many in  Berlin  in  the  end  of  October  or  beginning 
of  November. 

The  professors  here  are  very  evangelical :  Schott- 
man,  Richen,  andBeyschlag  giving  up  their  classes  in 
order  to  attend  the  sittings  of  the  Evangdical  Alli- 
ance here,  and  Beyschlag  being  one  of  the  cht^ ' 
speakers.  "We  have  a  service  for  the  students  on 
Sundays  by  the  two  dinnity  professors  alternately, 
which  is  very  popnlar,  although  held  at  8*15  A.it- 
The  audience  is  Qie  largest  I  have  yet  seen  in  any 
chnrch  where  I  have  been.  The  citizens  attend  in 
large  numbers,  but  seats  are  always  reserved  for  the 
students.  I  have  heard  some  sermons  as  evangelical 
as  I  ever  beard  at  home notably  two,  one  by  Pastor 
Banerinkel  on  the  dnty  of  the  Chorch,  taken  from 
the  ancient  Jews  building  the  wall  with  sword  and 
trowel  in  hand ;  the  other  by  Dom-Prediger  Focke 
from  the  text,  "  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  Be- 
lieve on  tiie  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thoa  shalt  be 
saved."  This  last  bad  not  the  impassioned  fire  of 
the  former,  bnt  it  was  very  impressively  delivered, 
and  was  thoroughly  good.  AH  the  ministers  here, 
evangdical  or  otherwise,  preach  withoot  paper,  and 
certainly  vrith  far  more  finish  and  oratory  than  the 
most  of  oar  ministers  in  Scotland.  I  am  stmdE  with 
the  small  use  made  of  the  Kble  in  church.  The 
people  do  not  bring  Bibles,  but  only  a  "  Gesangbnch," 
and  from  it  and  the  catechism  by  which  they  prepare 
for  confirmation  at  die  age  of  foorteen,  all  their  re- 
ligions fcnoiriedge  seemi  to  be  got. 

in.— JOTTINGS  FROM  THE  MISSION 
FIELD. 

A  pKBsa  nsrmovT  to  ihdia  uissions. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review  there 
appeared  an  article  on  Indian  Missions  which  has 
excited  an  unusual  interest  It  is  a  calm  jndicial  article, 
written  evidently  by  some  one  who  is  at  great  jnin; 
to  avoid  even  the  suspicion  of  hot  enthnsias 
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The  actual  number  of  converts  is  found  to  be 
much  greater  than  was  supposed.  In  1871,  it  was 
of  whom  78,494  were  commuaicants.  The 
rate  of  increase  is  becoming  larger;  and  were  tt 
maintained  on  the  same  progressive  scale,  the  number 
in  A.D.  2000  would  amount  to  138,000,000.  The 
converts  are  bom  different  classes  and  in  different 
districts ;  Tinneven^  and  Travancore,  as  usual,  head 
the  list. 

Besides  direct  results,-  the  presence  of  the  mis- 
sionaries among  the  people  tends  to  do  a  great 
amount  of  good.  In  &ct  the  wonder  is  that,  from 
temporal  considerations  alone,  the  people  do  not  see 
the  benelits  of  being  Christians  so  clearly  as  to  form 
an  inducement  to  them  to  become  snoh  ;  the  answer 
is,  that  when  people  are  very  degraded  they  ore  quite 
contoit,  and  do  not  think  of  rising. 

The  general  tone  of  feeling  about  missions  is  now 
changed.  The  old  way  of  running  down  the  mis- 
siraaries  is  given  ap,  for  the  missionaries  are  in  high 
esteem.  It  is  now  oRea.  said  that  the  conversions 
are  shams,  and  will  not  stand.  The  best  evidence  to 
the  contrary  is  the  strong  testimony  of  the  mission* 
aries.  Be^ea  Qiis,  men  of  the  highest  character  and 
position  in  India  have  testified  to  the  reality  of  the 
work.  I.ord  Lawrence,  Sir  Bartle  E>ere,  Lord 
Napier  and  Ettridc,  and  many  others,  have  been  both 
exididt  and  cordial  m  their  testimonies.  Those  who 
still  run  down  the  converts  have  probaUy  had  little 
opportunity  of  knowing  them,  and  have  been  per- 
haps influmced  by  the  common  talk  of  Mahometans 
and  Hindus,  who  try  to  langh  at .  the  resolts  of  Chris- 
tian miflrions. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  room  both  for  dis^point- 
ment  and  encouragement.  A  good  work  has  cer- 
tainly been  begnn,  and  bright  hopes  may  reasonably 
be  cherished  for  the  future. 

THE  REVOLUTION  OF  OPINION  IN  INDIA. 

At  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury remarked  on  this  subject : — 


point  of  view  is  purposely  iixed  rather  low,  for  the 
writer  places  the  obligation  to  missionary  effort  in 
our  duty  to  impart  to  a  foreign  nation  placed  under  ns 
a  knowledge  of  that  religion  which  has  made  our  own 
nation  what  itis.  There  is  obvious,  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  paper,  a  subdued  sympathy  with  the  more  spin- 
ritual  aspect  of  missions.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
our  readers  to  give  a  brief  resmnC  of  this  somewhat 
remarkable  article. 

The  writer  regards  the  propagation  of  Christianity 
in  India  as  the  most  difficult  work  in  which  the 
Christian  Church  has  ever  been  engaged.  Govern- 
ment, indeed,  is  not  opposed  to  it  now,  and  that 
malces  one  obstacle  fewer  than  before;  indeed,  in  a 
recent  Crovemment  paper  on  the  progress  of  India 
much  attention  is  given  to  the  missionary  enterprise, 
and  the  results,  whidi  are  stated  with  impartiality, 
are  encouraging.  Among  existing  difficidties,  the 
prevalence  of  pantheistic  and  idealistic  philosi^y 
ranks  high,  making  the  pet^le  apathetic,  both  in  mind 
and  body,  abolishing  moral  senability,  and  producing 
ntter  intUfference  to  tiie  fubn«.  The  Brahma  Somij 
is  not  reckoned  an  ohatade,  but  the  reverse,  and  the 
remark  of  Max  MSUer  it  qnoted  that  tUs  movement 
appeus  to  his  mind  the  most  momentous  in  this  mo- 
mentous century.  Neither  are  the  divinons  of  the 
Christian  Church  counted  as  inractiGally  an  obstruc- 
tion to  the  gospel  in  India.  Great  respect  is  ex- 
pressed Gx  the  character  of  &e  nusuonaries,  and  a 
thousand  injurious  statements  are  neutralised  by  the 
testimony  of  Government,  that  "the  falamdess  ex- 
ample and  self-denying  labours  of  the  misnonaries  " 
are  a  great  blessing  to  India.  Even  the  Westminster 
Reuiew,  while  disparaging  missions  in  general,  has 
recently  said  that  the  results  of  the  India  missions 
"  constitute  the  most  brilliant  page  in  the  whole 
bistory  of  our  missionary  enterprise." 

The  number  of  missionary  societies  at  work  in 
India  is  32,  and  the  number  of  ordained  foreign  mis- 
sionaries is  548.  The  Americans  and  Germans  take 
an  active  share  in  this  work  along  with  Great  Britain. 
The  writer  makes  special  reference  to  the  disinterested 
efforts  of  the  Germans,  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  re- 
marks recently  made  in  this  Magazine  on  the  Basle 
Missionary  Society. 

The  writer  pays  the  missionaries  a  high  compli- 
ment on  their  attention  to  the  native  languages. 
Mission  presses,  medical  missions,  and  Zenana  mis- 
sions come  in  for  a  share  of  notice  and  commen' 
dation.  \ 

The  two  chief  methods,  however,  are  educational 
and  congregational.  The  educational,  work  of  mis- 
sions is  extensive  and  very  valuable.  Looking  to 
the  results  of  eiaminations  in  connection  with  the 
Indian  Universities,  the  writer  finds  that  *'  the  edu- 
cational work  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  and  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  appears  to  have  been  equal 
to  that  of  all  other  societies  put  together."  This 
edncational  wrak  does  not  lead  to  many  actual 
conversions ;  but  those  that  do  occur  are  in  an 
influential  class,  and  a  leaven  is  diffused  that  tends 
towards  the  accq>tance  of  the  Christian  faith. 


"  Those  who  have  looked  at  the  progress  made  by 
missions  during  the  last  few  years  must  have  been 
struck  with  the  great  change  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  regarded  by  those  who 
before  were  somewhat  antagonistic  to  uem.  The 
Blue-book  just  published  by  order  of  Parliament  on 
the  progress  of  India  marks  a  great  step  that  has 
been  taken.  Formerly  we  were  always  told  by  those 
who  were  most  conversant  with  the  government  of 
India  that  we  must  be  cautious  not  to  give  the  slight- 
est encouragement  to  missionary  labour ;  whereas  we 
are  now  told,  upon  the  hi^est  civil  authority,  that 
there  is  no  support  to  our  great  empire  in  India,  and 
no  support  to  the  cause  of  civilisation  wtiich  that 
empire  is  endeavouring  to  diffuse,  so  great  as  the  aid 
which  the  Government  receives  ftY)m  the  missionaries. 
....  Our  missionaries  in  India  seem  more  dis- 
tinctly to  understand  than  they  did  some  little  time 
ago  tne  advantage  that  is  to  be  derived  from  those 
changes  i;i  the  native  mind  which  have  originated 
with  thenativesthemselves.  Theysee  that  those  bodies 
of  persons  who  have  bben  separated  from  their  old  i 
superstitions  by  efforts  uncopi^^f^^jfjl^^^^ti^^JO  \i> 
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thongh  Aey  cannot  be  classed  amongst  those  who 
woold  adwmee  villiog^  and  conacunisly  oar  Chris- 
tian efibrts,  are  still  silently  paving  the  vray  for  the 
progress  of  the  go&pel.  All  tnose  peculiaritiea  of  the 
old  systems  in  India  which  were  likely  to  resist 
Christian  infiuences  in  India,  and  which  placed  the 
natives  of  that  country  under  ancji  great  disadvantage 
as  oompand  vith  loss  cinliaed  nations,  are  now,  as 
is  geaetaliy  acknoiriedged,  glnae  *|V ;  ^d  ttMie- 
fore  I  do  think  that  we  have  in  India,  which  is  our' 
greatest  sphere  of  missionary  effort,  and  in  which  we 
are  most  boimd  to  labour,  great  cause  &sr  encourage- 
ment." 

On  the  sttne  subject  the  following  rnoarks  occur  ' 
in  the  RqKirt  of  the  London  WKioiuuy  Society : — 

"  Few  who  have  not  recently  lived  in  India  can 
adequately  appreciate  &e  mignty  revotuti<Hi  which 
has  already  taken  place  in  the  tfaongbts,  the  belief, 
and  the  views  of  the  raUng  poomlation  of  the  empire, 
in  reference  to  the  chief  tratns  of  Christianity,  and 
the  iHime  doctiins  of  the  Hindoo  bUh.  Twelve 
yean  a^  a  native  professor  of  Bombay  dedared  that 
Hindotnsm  was  sick  unto  death,  wiflun  the  last 
few  months,  it  has  been  declared  on  high  authority, 
within  die  walls  of  Westminster  Abbey,  that  the 
system  is  practically  dead.  With  aafiuanoes  like 
these  to  sustain  iu,  is  it  too  much  to  sa^  that,  so  far 
as  mere  idolat^  is  concerned,  the  battle  is  won  ?  and 
within  how  brief  a  period  I  Only  seventy  years  ago, 
when  the  Senunptne  mission  was  first  foonded,  Hm- 
dooism  stood  before  the  worM  Jfkc  a  king  of  the 
forest  with  n^hty  tnmk  and  vast  ovenludowiBg 
anna.  But  the  soiuigjit,  and  the  rain,  and  the  clear 
air  have  foond  thor  way  into  its  hollows,  have  pene- 
trated to  its  heart,,  and  it  is  ratten  to  the  core.*' 

INDIA,   PUNJAUB. — EFFECT  OF  CHRISTIAN 
GOVZKNORS. 

Mr.  French,  missionary  from  LdhoKrrecenlly  made 
the  fiillowiag  remarks  on  the  effect  on  missioa  work 
of  the  excellent  Christian  gomnoB  with  which,  that 
part  of  India  had  been  blessed : — 

"  I  mast  also  express  hearty  thanks  to  those  great 
statesmen  in  the  Punjaub,  those  statesmen  and  sol- 
diers, these  hardy  chivalnnis  men  who  have  been  the 
pioneers  in  tUs  work,  pamg  the  way  of  ssssiooanes 
m  the  Punjaub,  and  ihe  naaix  of  whose  inflaenee.  has 
been  that  in  the  Funjanb  more  than  in  any  other  part 
of  India,  the  natives  of  the  higher  ches  are  craning 
forward  and  prerfessing  themselves  to  be  diadples  and 
followers  of  the  "Lord  Jesas  Christ.  This  fc^ows 
from  the  exaim^  of  such  men  as  Sir  Herbert  Ed- 
wardes,  Lord  Lawrence,  Mr.  Madtore,  General  Lake, 
and  others.  If  it  is  tme,  as  Livingstone  has  said, 
that  Christian  statesmen  are  ministers  of  ittt  &st 
watn,  it  is  more  especially  troe  in  the  Pnnjanb,  and 
it  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  labours  and  spirit 
and  strength  of  Christian  character  and  devotion  to 
Christian  service  which  have  marked  those  men  in 
the  Punjaub.  No  one  who  heard  it  can  have  for- 
gotten the  speech  of  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes  in  this 
hall.  There  are  many  others  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted  for  Chzistbn  work  in  the  Punjaob.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  the  Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh,  son  of 
a  man  of  singular  power  and  capabihty  in  the  Pun- 
jaub. I  woud  mention  him  because  he  has  been  a 
vahied  snpporter  of  the  woik  at  Lahwv  and  dse* 
where.  I  would  also  express  oar  gratitode  to  the 
Christian  native  college  in  die  Punjaub,  whose  mem- 
bers have,  with  singleness  of  heart,  defied  them- 
selves to  this  movement.   They  have  wippuited  its 


to  the  fullest  extent,  and  from  them  we  can  take  up 
men  to  whom  we  can  trust  the  mhtdna  work,  in 
vAicb  they  an  aaooBs  to  be  emph^cd.  In  Lahixe 
also  very  much  it  andertaken  by  the  natives  them- 
selves.''^ 

BBAAIL  AND  ITS  PROSPECTS. 
Dr.  Wilson,  an  American  missianacy,  wiitii^ 
rcMDtly,  is  fall  of  hc^  tor  Bnzil : — 

"  I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  idea  that  God  is 
prqiariag  this  whole  country,  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner, for  the  reception  of  the  gospeL  A  variety  of 
drcumstances  seem  to  conspire  to  bring  this  about. 
A  great  moral  and  religious  reformation,  if  we  can 
jadge  from  tlM  signs  of  the  times,  is  at  hand.  Ro- 
manism.bas  had  Um  field  ottiRly  to  herself  for  three 
centuries,  but  the  coaunon  verdict  of  this  -pin  scat  ' 
generation,  has  been  nononnced  utterly  wanting;  i 
not  only  has  It  fkiled  to  improve,  to  purify,  and 
elevate  society,  bat  it  Jus  phmgcd  sodety  into  the 
.very  Aeptbs  of  ignoNnce  and  degsadataaa  The  ; 
gnat  mass  of  the  people,  e^seii^'  Ae  more  inteil»- 
gent  classes,  not  only  admit  the  fiwt,  but  tbey  aie  { 
ready  to  cast  from  them  a  reli^oa  that  only  Uinds  | 
and  comipli.  The  ptiesfhood  are  eveiywbere  de-  ! 
ttomced'ss  the  most  ^nocsnt  and  ooiiuiit  of  om* 
kind,  awl  they  have  iwt  even  Ae  aeit-vaspect  to  J 
vtndieate  tfactnsehies.  Tkej  are  sometimes  pnbii^ 
flagellated  in  the  stieats  £ar  tbur  issmfnaal  condnct, 
when  no  sympathy  whatever  is  erpiemed  in  their  , 
behalf.  The  bishops  of  Para  and  Pemanibnco  have 
recently  been  sentenced  to  finr  years'  nnpiisonmcitt 
in  'Rio  Janeiio,  sad  they  an  ondeigoiiig  the  penalty 
wfthoiut  aa^-manifest  disapinml  on  the  part  of  the  i 
people.  Smce  I  have  been  in  the  country  aa  impe-  ^ 
rial  edict  has  been  issued  expelling  the  Jesnits,  a 
considerable  number  of  i^om  have  already  been 
deported.  Ihe  newspapers  espoee  the  vilhdmes  and 
tetaoitliliss  the  padres 'wfth  matdaalSag  severity, 
and  hnodreds  and  nwnsaanb  cf  ftniilies,  -while  pro- 
fesGtng  to  be  good  Roman  Cathslics,  never  go  to  Oat 
confessional,  nor  attend  any  of  their  religions  serriccs. 
Within  a  few  days  past,  a  yonng  man  in  the  city  of 
Campinas,  who  has  recently  lost  hii  fadier,  psbtiuied 
a  cara  in  ea6  <rf  the  daily  papers,  forbidding  that  nass 
sbaald  basaid  ftrUsftttovitatns  that  neillur  be 
aarhis  AUwB  had  fiuth  in  tibe  CaA^  Chnc^  That 
same  yonng  man  is  not  only  a  diligeat  reader  of  the 
Scriptures,  hut  he  is  a  regular  attendant  upon  the 
preaching  of  onr  Inethren.  All  the  convents  and 
monaEttertes  in  the  cenmtiy  have  been  confascated  by 
the  GaMnsaeat,  and,  wish  a  finr  cxccptians,  ther 
have  aheady  passed  out  of  the  handv  of  the  Ramian 
party.  The  qaestion  of  the  dissolution  of  Charch 
and  State  will  oe  agitated  in  the  next  parliament,  and 
if  the  act  is  not  then  passed,  it  wHt  m  the  course  of  : 
two  or  three  yeas,  and  tlBs  wffl  knoofc  the  last  prop 
from  the  akeady  tottenng  supostmctave.  Mai^ 
thousand  copies  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  have  been 
disseminated  among  the  people,  and  there  is  much 
reason  to  bdieve  that  they  are  extensively  read.  Con- 
stantly persons  are  coming  to  the  diffnent  nusnonary 
stations  to  be  instracted  more  ftdly  in  relation  to  the 
difiference  between  the  religion  of  the  BiUe  and  the 
Roman  Cadulic  Cborch.  I  have  seen  many  penoBS 
of  this  class  mysolf  since  I  have  been  in  this  countnr, 
and  lam  painniliy  impressed  with  the  faO,  that  the 
number  of^  labourers  in  the  field  is  idterly  «"«"flr*wi'' 
for  the  demands  at  the  oecssjon." 

ICADAOASCAK. 
The  r^»rt  of  the  London  MisaionaTy  Society  eon-  I 
tains  SORW  intMesting  tlm^  abo«t  Midagascar.  A^i 
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the  retuU  of  the  -nwt  of  tbe  depirtatioa  aod  other 
utfotmaAion,  it  is  stated  that  in  place  of  five  or  six 
nillioQB,  the  popolatioB  of  tb*  ubad  is  oaly  two  and 
a  half  miliioBS. 

"Tbe  deputation  hacve  emphatically  assored  the 
Boanl  that  the  rctigions  revouition  is  a  teal  thing : 
that  inside  tbe  nBSe  of  nosinal  oemverts  who  had 
placed  themaelves  under  instnictioa  there  are  many 
thousands  of  true-hearted  believers  who  love  the 
Word  of  God,  to  whom  Christian  life  is  joy  and 
strengtii,  and  irtio  are  sincerely  audotts  that  their 
countrymen  shall  experience  that  life  for  themselves. 
The^  oisceni  many  endences  of  the  soUdity  of  this 
Chnstiaa  wotk  in  the  strong  churches  in  and.  around 
the  capita],  in  their  large  congrc^tions,  in  the 
numerous  well-instnicted  native  pastors,  in  the  well- 
tanght  schools  of  Imerina,  in  the  family  life  and 
growing  parity  of  Imerina  and  Vdinongo.  Bnt  oae 
of  the  most  coavinciiig  pvoob  that  this  is  a  great 
work  of  renovation  coauog  from  tbe  Spirit  of  God  is 
found  in  the  extent  to  which,  inquiiy  and  spiritual 
longing  are  felt  in  the  retired  parts  of  the  comitry 
far  away  from  the  Ei^^ish  misston,  districts  vidax 
have  Mareely  enr  imo  the  hto^i  as  Kigfiifc  mis- 
siooaay." 

I^ctent  stepr  hvn  bttes  tAm  to  provide  fbrtlie  . 
ovetsi^A  of  the  Glnialnn  populatioBj  fhe  UBtructmn 
of  tbe  yoong,  tbe  tndnbig  of  native  ndniiten,  sbI 
tbe  extenilpn  of  tbe  nksian  vnx  ^  idand. 

In  addiesBBg  the  BSde  Society  at-  iti  late  anm- 
versay}  Sr.  WwHena  bove  vvty  emphatic  testunony  to 
tite  mnaAdde  toflnence  of  tfie  BiUe  in  Hk  pcne- 
catinglinie': — 

"  This  society  upheld  tbe  strengUi,  and  tbe  faith, 
and  tbe  comfort  of  tbe  petsecnted  Quistians  in  those 
<Wk  days  iriien  for  siz-^Bd-twenty-  yean  tbcry  wete 
f«biddantoieadthoB%le.  I  have  baa  the  pkaam  of 
aceiag  taai^  of  tboae  fdaccs  where  theyhU  tbeonelTes 
away  aaid  worahi^ed  in  secret,  or  where^  through 
peisecaton,  they  wmcausa^o  soffer,  and  even  to  lay 
down  their  livetnefbtetbdrieUow-conntrymen.  Abont 
fifteen  mondii  ago  I  was  in  one  part  of  tbe  country, 
and  w«s  ashmg-  tba  miwineaiy  wb»  reaides  there, 
wfacrflBbaafei  it  wu  that  the  auutyn  used  to  gwkber. 
We  bad,aftfKi  baard  of  those  gatherings,  and  one  of 
liis  native  evangeKsta,  iriio  stood  by,  said,  'Why,  it 
is  just  here ;  I  can  show  yon  the  spot.'  We  all  went 
wttlt  bin,  and  be  led  m  to  a  gicat  0onp  (rfenonnons 
bender  loahs.  He  pohited  eat  a  ytUe  opeaing  be- 
t?mKMi  those  rocks.  It  waa  about  two  feet  from  the 
gtoimdjandwe  crept  into  it,  and  thenloeked  around ; 
and  on  the  left,  beneath  a  huge  boulder,  we  found 
that  there  was  a  little  space  of  about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
feet  loi^  about  three  or  four  feet  wide,  and  about  two 
feet  hiEh— just  such  a  Sfwce  as  we  mi^t  find  beneath  a 
rather  long  dining-table.  He  said,  *  We  used  to  meet 
here  ten,ort«dve,orfiO)eenof  OS— onthe  Sabbath- 
day,  to  rad  the  weird  of  God.  On  some  occasions 
we  -were  as  many  as  forty  in  this  bttle  cave.  And  we 
were  partioalarly  glad  in  oar  meetings  trtien  it  ndaed, 
beowe  wa  knew  that  the  aoMien  wonld  not  be 
ooHiag  a8«r  as,'  ** 

PKOOKBSfl  Ca  mMSKOIB  1«  CHIHA. 

from  an  article  in  the  /Anetm/brmist  on  the  Mis- 
ssoomrf  Sedatifl*  we  take  die  ff^ewing : — 

"  Thirty  years  ago  there  were  bot  six  known  native 
Christians  in  that  empire',  and  it  was  not  tiU  the  Elgin 
Treaty  was  ncg(rtiated,in  1860^  that  nnssioBaiies  were 


aUowad  to  oiter  the  eoontiy.  There  are  now,  inde- 
pendent of  native  pastors,  some  two  hundred  settled 
m  that  empire.  '  The  proof  that  Christianity  is  mak. 
ing  itself  felt  in  China '  (says  tbe  report  of  the  Wes- 
leyaa  Society)  '  is  the  increaaiiig  orgunizad  opposition 
it  now  meets  with.  Societies  to  advocate  the  claims 
of  Coafiicint  and  others  in  (»tposition  to  tlwclainis  of 
Christ  are  established  in  tbe  large  towns  in  which  our 
missions  are  situated,  and  the  various  methods  used 
by  European  societies  are  imitated,  in  order  to  support 
these  reactionary  efforts.'  Medicai  missions  in  China 
have  been  found  highly  advantageous,  and  do  mudi 
to  remove  prejudice  from  the  midst  of  this  exclusive 
people.  The  native  agency  is  also  becoming  large, 
and  proTCB  to  be  of  grrat  service  for  evangdistic  ptir- 
poses.  Here,  abo,  as  weH  as  in  bidia,  there  is  no 
anta^oniam  among  the  missionaries  of  tbe  variooa  de- 
nominations, and  sectariamam  is  practically  unknown. 
The  English  Presbyterian  Church  lias  a  flourishing 
mission  m  China,  particulaihr  at  Amoy  and  in  tbe 
ishmd  of  Fonnosa.  In  the  nnoer  ci^,  abo,  it  has 
twdve  churehes,  and  Acre  ae  in  all  sane  two  dion- 
aaad  native  menbm. 

IIBXICO.— ALLBMD  lUSaACU  09  UOTESTAHTS. 


We  can  hardly  trust  oursdves  to  think  or  to  speak 
of  this  horrible  outrage.    If  tbe  accounts  be  verified,  , 
the  consequences  must  be  ^^^^^.f^^Hl^^i^^ 


We  hare  received  a  prmted  communication  irom 
Mr.  Pascoe,  of  Tolnca,  Mexico,  giving  a  most  ap- 
palHng  account  of  a  rising  of  Roman  Catholics 
against  the  Protestant  congregation  in  Acapuloo,  a 
sea-town  in  the  west  of  Mexico,  the  result  of  which 
waa  the  murder  of  seven,  and  the  101001  wontding 
of  nineteen  other  Protestants. 

From  this  account  it  appears  that  lb.  Hutcbins<ni, 
sat-Amwrican  Pre^jrtsriaa  BiaHaaary,  lud  gone  to 
Acqialea,  to  <xgumm  a  ftotestant  congosgBtion,  in 
reply  to  aieqaattiHuch  hracoanreM&  from  tbe  place 
had  bron^  to  lolnca.  Hw  dnn^  was  onganised  ; 
on  Jannay  J4th  tiie  LihiI's  sn|^  wai  cdebmted, 
fiftjMbKe  pmoBS  having-  bees  UmaaSfy  admitted  as 
aaembMs.of  lha  dich.  A  lev dqrsaAv  tbe  attack 
toric  place,  ib.  IXaHchin— w  hairiiic^baen  oaMril,  and 
piovidenlially  absent,  Iftr.  Baacoe  saja 

"  The  Protestants  were  peacefully  at  worrinp  wbsa 
tbe  horde  cf  savages— I  mean  tjbe  ^oua  Catiic^ics — 
frU  upon  tima.  An  American  no  Ksed  in  the 
town,  aid  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  poor,  waa  in 
the  congregation,  and  at  the  first  ^rm  hurried  out  to 
the  door,  thinldngbisinfluencewouldallay  the  tumult. 
Poor  feUow,  he  was  imtantly  cut  down  and  most 
barbarously  mtvdered.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  four  or 
fiveduldren.  Tbe strag^e Uiat feUowed moat  have 
beenterriUe;  but  asyel  wehavenotfacttved  fntther 
details,  beyond  that  in  all  seven  persons  were  IdUed, 
among  them  one  who  was  preacning,  and  nineteen 
wounded.  The  pulpit  and  the  organ  were  cut  in 
a  thousand  pieces,  and  the  floor  cs  Ae  ehtmdi  was 
one  pool  of  Uood.  The  tekgraa  that  broaght  the 
first  aews  stated  that  an  American  was  among  the 
killed,  and  we  were  very  anxtpas,  featmg  it  migat  be 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  until  a  letter  came  &om  him,  and 
his  wife  wrote  to  me,  telling  me  of  his  providential 
escape,  and  giving  me  the  details  which  I  am  giving 
you.  The  number  of  killed  and  wounded  was  also 
differently  stated  in  the  telegsam,  but  my  information 
comes  from  Mr.  Hutchinson  himself." 
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perpetiators.  To  the  persons  who  have  proved  martyrs 
to  their  connctions  the  deepest  respect  is  due.  We 
can  at  tliu  dtstance  but  commend  their  fellow- 
worshippers  to  the  divine  protection,  and  pray  that 
while  protection  is  gives  fw  the  future,  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs  at  Acapulco,  as  in  other  places^  may 
prove  the  seed  of  the  ChoKh. 

n'.— MEMORIAL  RECORD. 

ARCHDEACON  SINCLAni. 

The  Rev.  John  Sinclair  was  the  son  of  a  distin- 
guished father— the  late  SirJohnSindaiTtOfUlbiter, 
Bart.  He  was  hva  in  1797,  and  died  in  hii  wewaty- 
eighth  year.  During  upwards  of  thirty  yean  he  has 
been  Vicar  of  Kensington.  Many  members  of  the 
Sinclair  fiunily,  male  and  female,  attained  distinction. 
Hannah  Sinclair,  who  died  early,  was  eminenlly 
pious  ;  Lady  Colqohoan,'  of  Loss,  was  prominent  in 
every  good  worli ;  and  Catherine  Sinclair  was  emi- 
nent as  an  author  and  phflanfluoite.  Sir  George, 
the  elder  brother  of  the  Archdeacon,  the  schooUellow 
of  Byron  and  Peel,  was  allowed  to  have  been  equal 
to  either  in  talent,  and  bore  a  high  poution  in  the 
religions  world.  The  Archdeacon  was  the  author  of 
the  Life  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,^and  of  many  pamphlets 
and  puUications  diicSy  on  English  Chnrdi  matters.- 

COUNT  CHARLES  DE  KEUUSAT. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  late  very  illustrious 
philosopher  of  Fhmce,  the  foremost  man  in  her  in- 
tellectaal  circles,  maintained  any  such  position  as  a 
Christian  man  as  to  claim  for  Um  a  ni^e  in  this  re- 
cord ;  yet  from  what  we  know  regarding  him,  we  are 
induced  to  stretch  a  point  in  order  to  pay  to  his 
memory  this  passing  tribute.  One  of  the  most  Chris- 
tian men  in  Paris,  writing  of  him,  says,  *'  He  was 
considered  as  the  first  mind  in  our  nation,  both  acute 
and  deep.  Exceedingly  witty,  but  equally  serious ; 
holding  the  fiist  rank  both. in  literature  and  philo- 
sophy, a  great  writer  and  a  great  statesman.  He  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  M.  Thiers.  He  had  been 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Afiaus.  I  hare  tiie  hope  that 
he  looked  to  Jesus  before  dying.  He  was  not  a  Fro- 
testant,  but  he  was  much  nearer  to  ns  than  to  his 
own  Church.  He  admired  exceedingly  Britain  and 
her  institations.  He  newo-  lost  the  cqipcntunity  to 
extol  the  Protestant  nations.  His  mind  was  habi- 
tually taken  up  by  religious  questions,  and  m  one  of 
his  articles,  on  Wesley  and  Whitefield,  he  spdce  of 
these  men  exactly  as  the  most  decided  Evangdical 
would  have  dcae.  He  was  the  intimate  frinid  of 
Edmond  de  PressensC.  I  have  the  firmest  hope  tint 
ve  shall  meet  in  heaven  that  man  who  was  one  of 
the  most  excellent  in  our  nation." 

REV.  WILLIAM  ARNOT. 
It  is  with  no  ordinary  measure  of  regret  that  wc 
have  to  inscribe  in  these  columns  the  name  of  one 
who  has  oHen  contributed  important  and  valuable 
papers  to  this  Magazine.  It  is  only  the  circumstance 


of  his  having  himself  had  charge,  during  the  last  few 
years,  of  a  rehgious  journal  of  somewhat  similar  cha- 
racter,  which  naturally  absorbed  all  that  he  wrote, 
that  has  prevented  the  Sunday  Magazine  from 
continuing  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  contribudons. 
In  Mr.  Amot,  genius,  culture,  and  grace  formed  a 
rare  combination.  He  was  one  of  those  men  of  whom  ' 
modem  times  have  furnished  not  a  few,  who  to  a  , 
strong  puritan  faith  have  added  the  accomplishments 
of  the  scholar,  the  sjinpathy  of  the  philanthropist, 
and  the  ways  and  methods  of  original  genius.  At 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  under  the  late  Sir  D.  K. 
Sandford,  Amot  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  a  distinguished  group.    As  a  preacher  he  m*as 
remarkably  popular ;  the  most  important  element  of 
his  attractiveness,  in  addition  to  his  great  spiritual 
earnestness,  being  the  remarkable  faculty  of  iUnstn*  | 
tion,  which  enabled  him  to  pour  fresh  light  on  every 
important  truth,  whether  of  laith  or  practice.   This  | 
vivid  illustrative  facul^  made  him  a  special  favourite 
with  the  young,  and  indeed  with  beams  of  every  age 
and  class.   To  young  men  he  was  specially  accept- 
able ;  and  his  lectures  in  Exeter  Hall  to  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  show  the  qualities  by 
which  he  was  able  to  take  such  hold  of  them.  Mr. 
Amot  spent  a  large  part  of  his  active  life  in  Glasgow, 
and  built  up  a  congregation,  that  of  St.  Peter's  Free 
Church,  on  wluch  he  stamped  his  own  image  and  ' 
superscription.    In  Edinburgh,  as  minister  of  the 
High  Free  Chordi,  he  bad  not  the  opportunity  of 
forming  a  new  congregation,  and  his  two  predecessors. 
Dr.  Gordon  and  Dr.  Rainy,  were  conspicuous  for 
qualities  very  differeiU  Irom  his.   As  an  author,  Mr. 
Amotwas  very  successful.   The  "Race  for  Rides,'*  ■ 
one  of  lus  first  worics,  was  remarkably  well  adapted 
to  a  commercial  ci^  like  Glasgow,   ^swodctmthe  ^ 
Proverbs  brought  out  alike  his  pecuHar  power  both 
of  thought  and  of  expressicn.    "Roots  and  Fruits 
of  the  Christian  Faith  "exemplified  his  strong  desire  to  , 
unite  sound  Christinn  bdid"  and  high  Christian  prac- 
tice.  Large  and  strong  in  his  physical  fiame,  he  was  ; 
of  equally  large  and  sympathetic  heart,  and  had  one  ■ 
of  those  beaming  coontenances  that  shed  light  and 
pleasure  aroond.   Simple  as  a  child,  and  unconven- 
tional even  to  a  fault,  he  ever  gave  tiie  impression  of 
honesty,  independence,  and  truth.   The  gap  which 
he  leaves  in  his  Church  and  community  is  one  which 
it  will  not  be  easy  to  filL 

REV.  ALEXANDER  MACEWEN,  DJ>. 

This  lamented  minister  filled  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant pulpits  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  ! 
Glasgow,  and  was  loved  and  honoured  on  every  side.  | 
Cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  days,  in  his  fifty-third  1 
year,  he  has  been  removed  before  the  fruit  of  his  life 
and  ministry  had  reached  its  maturity.  Through 
God's  blessing  on  his  labours,  a  very  flourishing  coo-  I 
gregation  was  built  up,  in  one  of  the  most  important 
localities  of  Glasgow.    That  great  community  will  { 
miss  one  who  contributed  in  no  ordinary  degree  to  ' 
guide  a  wry  influential  section  of  i^^^f^.^^  ^  Q 
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CHAPTER  VI r. 


m  o  r  n- 
ing  she 
had 
been 
more 

than  usually  hard  to  please,  and  Janet  had 
had  a  hard  time  with  her,  and  had  been 
cuffed  and  snubbed  and  rated  till  her  poor 
little  head  had  got  all  in  a  daze,  and  till 
she  was  in  such  a  fright  that  she  broke 
two  dinner  plates,  and  upset  a  can  of  water, 
and  let  the  potatoes  boil  over  into  the  fire, 
all  in  the  course  of  the  last  hour  before 
dinner. 

She  had  come  to  her  seat  at  the  dinner 
table  after  these  exploits  with  her  eyes  red 
with  cr)'ing,  and  Dick  and  Bill,  who  sat  oppo- 
site to  her  at  the  banquet,  had  wiled  away 
the  moments  before  their  plates  were  set 
before  them  by  making  faces  at  her  across  the 
table-cloth,  and  pointing  the  finger  of  scorn 
at  her;  a  playful  attention  which  had  so 
little  the  effect  of  raising  her  spirits  that  she 
began  to  eat  her  boiled  mutton  with  the  big 
tears  rolling  slowly  down  her  cheeks. 

There  are  some  days,  you  know,  on  which 
everything  seems  to  go  wrong  with  us,  and  I 
am  afraid  this  was  a  day  of  that  sort  with 
Janet.  Do  what  she  would,  she  could  not 
keep  out  of  trouble,  and  as  the  hours  passed 
on  matters  got  only  worse,  for  she  had  begun 
by  breaking  plates  and  upsetting  water-jugs, 
but  before  the  afternoon  was  over  she  had 
ended  by  doing  about  the  most  serious  and 

IV.  N.S. 


dreadful  thing  that  she  had  ever  done  in  all 
her  life.    This  was  how  it  came  about : — • 

Her  aunt  wanted  to  pay  a  bill,  and  sent 
her  out  to  get  some  change.  She  had  been 
sent  for  change  on  other  days  before  this  one. 
Sometimes  Mrs.  Mason  had  given  her  a  sove- 
reign, sometimes  half-a-sovereign,  to  run  out 
with  to  one  of  the  shops  at  hand,  and  get 
silver  for,  and  she  had  always  brought  back 
the  silver  correctly,  without  ever  losing  a  six- 
pence of  it ;  but  on  this  particular  afternoon 
it  was  not  change  only  for  a  sovereign  that 
Mrs.  Mason  wanted.  She  had  no  small 
money  in  the  house  at  all,  and  she  sent  Janet 
out  to  get  change  for  a  five-pound  note.  She 
gave  the  note  into  the  child's  hand,  and  told 
her  to  hold  it  fast,  for  if  she  lost  it  it  would 
be  the  worst  day's  work  she  ever  did  ;  and  as 
she  said  this  she  took  Janet  by  the  shoulders 
and  shook  her,  and  then  gave  her  a  little 
shove  out  into  the  street ;  and  Janet,  clutching 
the  note  with  all  her  might,  ran  without  stop- 
ping to  the  shop  where  she  had  been  told  to 
go,  and  stretched  her  small  hand  out  across 
the  counter,  with  hardly  breath  enough  left 
to  speak  her  errand. 

"  If  you  please,  sir — Mrs.  Mason  says — 
would  you  give  her  change — ^fdr  a  five-pound 
note  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Why,  you've  run  yourself  out  of  breath, 
little  woman,"  said  the  man  behind  the  coun- 
ter, good  naturedly.  "Oh  yes,  I'll  give  you 
change.  Here's  your  money — one,  two,  three, 
four,  five.  Now  hold  it  all  tight,  and  trot 
away  home  again." 

So  Janet  said,  "  Thank  you,  sir,"  and 
picked  up  her  five  golden  pieces,  and  turned 
to  go  home  again,  grasping  them  fast 

But,  at  the  shop  door,  as  the  shopman 
handed  the  change  to  her,  there  had  been  an 
ill-looking  man  standing,  whom  Janet  had 
not  noticed,  and  as  she  went  fast  down  the 
street  again  she  never  knew  that  he  was  follow- 
ing her.  He  followed  her  along  the  main 
busy  thoroughfare,  and  watched  her  as  she 
turned  into  the  not-much-frequented  street  in 
which  her  aunt's  house  stood,  and  then,  sud- 
denly quickening  his  step,  he  walked  past  her, 
and  in  an  instant,  before  she  could  either 
struggle  or  cry  out,  she  found  the  hand  that 
had  grasped  the  money  so  tight  wrenched 
open,  and  the  whole  five  sovereigns  gone. 

It  was  done  so  rapidly  that  it  took  her 
breath  away:  for  twQ  or  three  moments  she 
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stood  gasping :  the  man  had  rushed  past  her 
and  had  almost  turned  a  comer  before,  be- 
wildered as  she  was,  she  moved  or  screamed, 
or  tried  to  get  any  help.  She  screamed  loudly  . 
enough  then,  poor  little  soul,  and  began  to  , 
run  too  with  all  her  might ;  but  there  was 
scarcely  anybody  near  her,  and  long  before 
the  few  passers  by  (there  was  no  policetnan 
in  sight)  had  succeeded  in  finding  out  from 
her  what  had  happened,  the  man  who  had  got 
her  money  had  had  time. enough  to  escape 
securely — three  times  over,  if  he  had  pleased. 

Poor  little  Janet !  She  stood  with  half  a 
dozen  people  round  her,  wildly  sobbing  as  if 
her  heart  would  break.  One  eager  young 
man  had  gone  flying  down  the  street  shouting 
"  Stop  thief ! "  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  but  as 
he  had  not  waited  long  enough  to  hear  the 
direction  that  the  thief  had  taken,  and  his 
instinct  had  led  him  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  with  it,  the  chances  of  hxs  capturing  mm 
were  not  great. 

The  o&ers  stood  about  her,  qaes^ning 
her. 

"Took  year  money,  did  he?"  said  one. 
"Why,thafsabadjob!" 

"  A  man  with  a  light  coat,  did  you  say  ?  " 
asked  another.  "  Are  you  sure  he  had  on  a 
light  coat  ?  because  I  saw  a  man  just  as  1 
turned  the  comer  " 

"  What, all  the  change  of  a  five-pound  note? 
Weil,  well,  that  is  too  bad  !  Five  sovereigns  ! 
Dear  !  dear  !  "  cried  a  kindly  looking  old 
gentleman,  standing  over  Janet,  and  holding 
up  his  hands.  You'll  never  see  them  again ; 
I'm  afraid  3rou  may  make  up  your  mind  to 
that,  my  dear.  No,  no,  no,' — thtre's  nothing 
for  it  but  to  go  home  now,  and  tell  your 
mother.  She  can  speak  to  tiie  police,  of 
course,  but  you'll  never  set  eyes  on  the  feUow 
again.  Where  do  you  live  ?  What,  here  in 
this  street?  Well,  run  away  in,  run  away 
in,  and  ask  your  mother  not  *to  scold  you. 
There's  a  shilling  for  you  to  buy  loUypops 
with,  and  I  wisli  it  was  another  five^ound 
note,  my  dear." 

The  little  crowd  opened,  and,  sobbing  with 
despair,  Janet  passed  out  from  it,  and  went 
slowly  down  the  street.  What  should  she 
do  ?  What  shotUd  she  do  ?  Should  she  turn 
rotmd  and  run  away  at  once,  and  never  face 
her  aunt  again?  She  stopped  and  looked 
back  once  after  a  minute  or  two,  but  three 
or  four  of  the  people  who  had  gathered  round 
her  were  still  standing  together  in  a  knot, 
talking  and  watehing  her,  and  in  face  of  them 
she  bad  not  courage  to  run  away.  If  she 
tried  to  do  it,  would  they  not  come  after  her, 
and  bring  her  back  ?     SVith  their  eyes  upon 


her,  it  seemed  to  the  diild  as  if  she  had  not  i 
power  to  do  anything  but  go  straight  on; 
and  yet  how  was  she  to  go  on  and  stand 
before  her  aunt  ? 

I  suppose  the  sound  of  hersobs  went  down 
the  street  ahead  of  her,  for  before  she  had 
reached  her  aunt's  house  Mrs.  Mason  came 
to  the  open  door. 

"Why,  Janet !"  she  called  out  loudly  as 
she  saw  the  child.    "What  are  you  aying 
for?"  she  exclaimed  sharply,  and  seized  her 
as  ^e  came  up  by  the  shoulder.   Her  eyes  | 
looked  over  her  from  head  to  foot ;  she  sav 
the  convulsed  face  and  the  emp^  hands.  | 
"What  have  you  done  with  the  mon^?"  she  : 
cried  suddenly,  in  a  voice  ^t  mi^t  have  ' 
made  one  bolder  than  Janet  quake.  \ 

The  poor  child  shuddered,  and  burst  almost  i 
into  a  scream  of  terror.    Before  she  could  | 
speak  her  aunt  had  pulled  her  into  the  house. 
How  she  spoke  or  what  she  said  even  then  she 
did  not  know;  some  few  despairing  words  did 
come  somehow  frtMn  her  lips,  confused  and  , 
half  intelligible,~-a  desperate,  heart-broken  |l 
confosion  of  the  thing  that  bad  happened  to  " 
her— and  then  they  efided  suddenlyin  another ' 
short,  sharp  cry  as  Mrs.  Mason  struck  her. 

I  will  not  tell  you  how  often  the  angry  !' 
woman  st;ruck  her;  I  dont  care  to  describe  |! 
to  you  all  she  said  and  did.    She  iv-as  in  a  I 
passion,  and  hardly  knew  what  she  was  about. 
She  struck  Janet  as  she  ^vas  accustomed  to  i 
strike  her  own  boys,  and  she  turned  her  out 
of  doors  in  her  fury  when  she  had  beaten  ; 
her,  just  as  she  was  accustomed  to  turn  tlm  ^ 
out    You  need  not  try  to  imagine  the  scene, 
for  it  was  a  bad  and  an  ugly  one.   Let  us  j 
pass  over  it,  and  get  to  the  end  of  it,— to  the 
moment  when  poor  little  Janet  found  heisrff  ; 
pushed  out  into  the  street  again,  and  die 
door  slammed  in  her  face.  '' 

There  die  was,  turned  out  of  doois,  wiihoot  i  j 
a  home  left, — or  so  at  least/she  thought;  for.  j' 
though  her  aunt  had  done  no  more  to  her 
than  she  had  done  a  score  of  times  to  her 
own  flesh  and  blood,  yet  there  was  this  differ- 
ence in  the  two  cases,  you  see,  that — whereas 
Dick  and  the  rest  of  them  were  quite  used  to 
being  thrashed,  and  when  their  mother  ' 
whipped  th^  and  pushed  them  out  of  the  j 
house,  and  told  them  not  to  sho«'  their  feKs 
to  her  again  or  she  would  beat  them  within  j 
an  inch  of  their  lives,  never  minded  what  she  | 
said  any  more  than  if  the  wind  had  blom  j 
across  their  ears,  but  came  bade  as  soon  as , 
it  suited  their  convenience, — upon  Janet  such  :; 
treatment  fell  with  all  the  force  of  novdty,  j 
and  never  having  been  turned  out  of  doors  || 
before,  nor  threatened  with  bitter  punisbfiW^^ 
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if  she  ever  veatnwd  to  retum,  ^  «as  Arown 
by  this  treatment  and  tfiese  threats  into  stioh 
a  state  of  agony,  that  as  ^e  stood  alone  in  the 
street,  with  the  door  shut  j^inst  her,  and  Ae 
edio  bf  her  aunt's  terrible  words  ringing  in 
her  ears,  the  desolate  Httle  child  felt  as  if  it 
was  all  over  witti  her, — that  she  bad  no  hope 
remaining,  and  no  home  left  in  the  wide  world. 

Shenerer  thought  of  trying  to  get  takenback 
again, — never  once.     Long  aftawards,  in 
thinking  over  the  whole  story,  she  could  not 
remember  thact  it  had  ever  occotrcd  to  her 
that  her  aunt  "would  let  her  in  agam  presently 
if  she  went  back.   She  had  been  turned  into 
the  street,  and  ordered  never  to  show  her  face 
again,  and  to  the  duld^  simple  tmquestion- 
ing  mind  it  seemed  that  she  must  obey  that 
order  to  the  tetter. 
For  a  few  ninuces  after  the  door  had  been 
I  shut  she  stood  without  moving,  as  if  she  was 
I  stunned,  and  then  bHndly  and  without  any 
I  purpose  she  ran  down  the  street.   Sbe  did 

I  not  know  where  sbe  was  to  go,  or  what  she 
I '  >v3ls  to  do,  but  for  a  little  while,  till  sbe  got 
j ;  breathless,  she  ran  on  as  if  some  one  was 
j :  pursuing  her.  There  was  a  dreary-locdcing 
!  I  railway  arch  not  far  from  her  aunt's  hoase, 
i '  widia  bit  of.iraste  ground  imder  it;  after  a 

I I  dme  she  found  herself  there,  and  drniy  as  it 
I  j  was  it  seoDBed  like  a  sort  of  shelter  to  her, 
I  i  and  ^e  went  in  where  the  shadow  fell  the 

'  darkrat,  and  sat  down  on  a  log  of  wood. 
There  was  nobody  in  the  place  except  her- 
I  j  self;  close  to  her  the  people  wont  passing 
to  and  fro^  all  the  busy  life  of  the  streets  was 
near  her;  bat  for  a  loDg  time  she  sat  un- 
noticed by  any  one  in  the  diill  sad  diadow, 
\rith  the  great  brick  arch  above  her  head. 

She  had  gone  t^e  became  she  did  not 
know  what  else  to  do;  she  stayed  because 
she  did  not  know  where  dse  to  go ;  the  slow 
minutes  passed  and  lengthened  into  hours* 
and  still  she  sat  without  moving,  in  a  kind  of 
blank,  dull  stii|)or  and  pain.  Of  oonrse  die 
cotdd  aot  reahse  yet  what  had  ha{^>eiied  to 
her ;  she  could  only  feel  as  if  she  was  in  a 
dream ;  sbe  could  only  sit  helpless,  watting, 
with  the  touching,  sad,  unreasonable  trnst  of 
a  child,  till  somelhii^  should  happen,  till 
some  one  sJiould  ccane  to  comfint  and  take 
care  of  her. 

It  had  been  three  or  four  o'doci:  in  the 
afiemoon  when  she  had  been  turned  from 
her  aunt's  door ;  she  was  still  sitting  under 
the  archway  irfren  the  clock  struck  six,  and 
the  sun  now  was  smking  very  low.  Suddenly 
she  began  to  thmk,  widi  a  feeling  of  terror, 
"  What  shall  I  do  when  it  gets  daik  ?"  She 
had  hitherto  been  merely  sitting  pasuvely 


st31,  but  now  the  darkness  would  be  round 
her  soon,  and  then  what  was  she  to  do  ?  A 
little  gleam  of  slanti^  sunlight  had  stolen  in 
below  the  arch,  and,  as  if  it  had  been  some 
living  thing — almost  as  if  it  had  been  some  bit 
of  human  warmth  to  cling  to — she  went  to  it, 
and  stood  in  itj  and  leant  her  face  upon  the 
bit  of  brickwork  that  it  touched.  Wliat 
should  she  do  when  it  got  dark?  She  had 
hardly  been  crying  hitherto — she  had  been 
too  much  stanaed  to  cry ;  but  now  the  great 
teais  gathered  in  her  eyes,  and  she  began  to 
sob  as  children  do  from  terror.  It  would  be 
dark  immediately :  what  was  to  become  of  her 
when  the  night  came? 

She  had  been  crying  in  this  way  for  two  or 
tht«e  minutes  K^ien  :U1  at  once  a  voice  spoke 
near  her. 

I  say,-— are  you  hungry  ?  "  it  asked. 

Janet  hoard  the  question,  but  she  did  not 
know  that  it  was  addressed  to  her,  and  so 
she  made  no  answer  to  it ;  she  only  tried, 
with  her  face  still  turned  to  the  wall,  to  stop 
her  sobbing ;  and  there  was  a  moment  or 
two's  silence,  and  Uien  in  a  more  emphatic 
way  the  same  voice  spoke  again. 

"  I  say, — are  you  hungry?"  it  repeated; 
and  at  this  second  interrelation  Janet  turned 
sfa^  round,  and  saw  a  small  child  of  about 
her  own  age  standing  near  her.  She  was  a 
ragged  Httle  bonnetiessgirl,  nith  a  thin,  sharp 
face,  and  daric  bright  eyes  that  had  fixed 
themselves  on  Janet,  and  were  enunining  her 
from  head  to  foot  >vith  most  unconcealed 
curiosity. 

"N — o,  I'm  not  hungry,"  replied  Janet 
timidly,  moving  instinctively  out  of  the  sun- 
lit, as  she  spoke,  to  a  darker  place. 

"  What  are  you  a  crying  for,  then  ? "  said 
the  little  girl.  "  You  ain't  lost  yourself,  have 
you?" 

"  No,"  said  Janet. 

"  Then,  if  you  ain't  lost  yourself,  and  you 
ahi*t  faongry,  I  cant  think  what  you're  a 
ayii^  for." 

The  child  phunped  down  suddenly  upon 
the  ground,  and  began  to  pick  up  pebbles 
and  fling  them  at  the  brKk  piers  of  tut  arch, 
fbr  five  minutes  or  more  she  occupied  her- 
self with  diis  amusment,  Janet  standing 
silent  and  lookmg  on ;  then  all  at  once  she 
ceased  to  throw  her  pebbles,  and  opened  her 
lips  again. 

"Isay, — have  ywi  got  any  home  to  go  to?" 
she  demanded  in  a  sl^ip,  wide-awake  voice. 

'Hie  question  made  the  ccJour  come  to 
Jaitet's  face ;  she  was  ashamed  to  answer  it 
and  say  "No;"  she  hung  her  head,  uid  j 
tmed  away  without  rej^jgjpged  by  VjOOQIC 
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"  I  don't  believe  you  have,"  said  the  little 
girl,  nodding  her  head  shrewdly.  "  I  say, — 
I  know  what  you've  been  a  doing.  You've 
run  away." 

"  No,  I  haven't,"  said  Janet,  faintly. 

"  I  daresay  you've  stole  somethii^  then." 

"Oh,  how  can  you  say  such  a  thing!" 
cried  Janet,  flushing  crimson. 

*'  Well,  you've  done  something,  or  you 
wouldn't  be  dawdling  about  here,  for  you 
ain't  a  beggar, — ^you've  got  too  good  clothes 
on.  You  needn't  tell  me  you're  a  beggar," 
said  the  little  girl  knowingly. 

"  No,  I'm  not  a  b^ar.  IVe  been  turned 
out  of  doors,"  said  Janet,  driven  to  tell  the 
truth  in  self-defence. 

"Lor!"  cried  the  little  girl,  and  opened 
her  bright  eyes.  Well,  I  was  never  turned 
out  of  doors,  I  vam't  Not  that  I'd  mind. 
It'od  be  good  fun,  I  think.  Why,  vitax  had 
you  been  a  doing  of?" 

"  I  hadn't  been  doing  anything,"  said  Janet 
piteously.  And  then  she  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  and  suddenly  after  that  pause 
she  burst  into  her  poor  little  story.  "  I  hadn't 
been  doing  anything,  only  a  man  stole  some 
money  from  me.  I  had  gone  to  get  change 
— I  had  got  five  sovereigns  in  my  hand,  and 
he  came  and  ran  past  me,  and  snatched  them 
away." 

"  My  eye !"  cried  the  little  girl,  and  Janet 
thought  at  first  that  it  was  pity  for  her  posi- 
tion that  had  occasioned  the  exclamation,  but 
a  moment  undeceived  her.  "  Weren't  you  a 
gaby  I  Oh,  I  say] — five  sovereigns  alt  at 
once.  Well,  if  you  didn't  deserve  a  whop- 
ping !" 

"But  I  couldn't  help  it,"  pleaded  poor 
Janet  deprecatingly. 

*' I'd  like  to  see  any  one  rob  me"  said  the 
little  girl  contemptuously.  "  He'd  never  have 
took  the  money  if  you'd  been  sharp.  I  never 
got  a  penny  stole  from  me  yet.  But  you 
don't  look  as  if  you  knew  much  about  any- 
thing," said  the  child,  in  such  a  tone  of  scorn 
that  Janet  felt  too  mu<  h  abashed  to  utter 
another  word. 

The  gleam  of  sunshine  had  died  away,  and 
the  rapid  September  twil^ht  was  already 
coming  on.  Janet  stood  in  the  chill  half 
light,  with  her  pale  face  seeming  as  if  even 
already  it  had  grown  whiter  and  thinner. 
She  had  not  drawn  near  to  the  other  child. 
She  was  still  standing  close  to  die  brick  pier, 
and  squatting  on  the  ground,  at  three  or  four 
yards'  distance  from  her,  sat  the  strange  little 
girl,  playing  with  the  pebbles  again,  and 
flinging  them  at  the  wall. 

They  had  neither  of  them  spoken  for  five 


minutes  or  more,  when  suddenly  the  girl 
addressed  Janet  with  another  question. 

"  I  say, — what  are  youagoing  to  do  ?"  she 
said. 

"I — I  don't  know,"  answered  Janet  fiuntly. 

"Are  you  a  going  back?" 

"  Back  to  aunt's?  Oh,  no,"-^th  a  sob 
— "  I  daren't" 

"  Well,  it's  that  or  stopping  in  the  stre^, 
I  suppose ;  ain't  it  ?  You  ain't  got  no  money, 
have  you?" 

"  No,"  said  Janet  sadly,  shaking  her  head. 
And  then  all  at  once  remembering,  "  Oh  yes, 
I  forgot,  I  have!"  she  exclaimed.  "A 
gentleman  gave  me  a  shilling." 

"Let's  see  it!"  cried  the  child,  and  sprang 
to  her  feet, 

Janet  had  dropped  the  coin  into  her 
pocket  and  foistytten  it.  She  searched  for  it 
now,  and  found  and  in  all  simplicity  and 
confidence  held  it  out  at  once  in  die  palm  of 
her  hand ;  and  then,  with  a  curious  kind  of 
glitter  in  her  eyes,  the  strange  child  darted 
forward  and  pounced  upon  it 

"  It's  a  shilling  and  no  mistake  I  I  say, 
have  you  got  any  more  of  them?"  she 
asked. 

*'  Oh,  no,  that's  the  only  one,"  said  Janet 
She  was  holding  out  her  empty  hand  a  little 
uneasily,  for  thegirlhadcaught  die  money  from 
her,  and  closed  her  fingers  ov^it  "  Please 
give  it  back  to  me,"  said  Janet  after  a  moment 
or  two's  silence  in  rather  an  eager  voice. 

"  I'll  take  better  care  of  it  than  you  wiU," 
answered  the  child,  zetreatuig  a  step  or  two. 

"  Oh,  but  if  s  mine !"  said  Janet 

"  It  ain't  yours  if  I've  got  it,"  replied  the 
child,  and  backed  another  step ;  and  then, 
seeing  her  danger,  Janet  gave  a  sndden, 
frightened  sob. 

"  Oh,  give  it  back  to  me !  Do — do  give 
it  back  to  me ! "  she  cried  imploringly. 

She  began  to  follow  the  diUd  as  ^e  backed 
further  and  further  fixtm  her ;  and  for  several 
minutes  an  odd  kind  (tf  deliberate  retreat  and 
pursuit  went  on  between  them,  round  and 
round'  the  bit  of  waste  ground.  If  she  had 
chosen,  no  doubt  the  Utde  street  child  might 
at  any  moment  have  taken  to  her  heels,  and 
made  ofl*  with  her  prize  much  faster  than 
Janet  could  have  followed  her;  but  appa- 
rently  her  mind  was  not  wholly  made  up  as 
to  whether  or  not  she  would  take  to  her 
heels ;  she  seemed  to  a  certain  extent  to  be 
in  a  state  of  hesitation  whether  she  should 
make  ofl^  or  remain  where  she  was. 

"  I  say  it's  no  good  you  following  me,"  she 
called  out  defiantly,  after  two  or  three  mmutes 
of  this  sUent  game.   "  Yqgi^5^%^ffc^OC 
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get  it  back  again,  and  so  you  needn't  try. 
It's  mine,  'cause  I've  got  it ;  and  if  I  says 
well  go  halves — "  And  then  she  stopped, 
with  her  head  upon  one  side,  apparently  to 
wafech  the  effect  of  this  generous  offer  upon 
Janet's  mind. 

Poor  little  Janet !  I  suppose  she  ought  to 
have  been  more  grateful  for  it  than  she  was ; 
but  you  see  she  had  suffered  a  great  deal  to- 
day, and  somehow  it  did  not  all  at  once 
occur  to  her  to  be  as  thankful  as  the  small 
thief  facing  her  seemed  to  expect. 

"  But  you  have  no  right  to  keep  any  of  It ! " 
she  exclaimed  hotly,  with  a  flush  coming  over 
her  face ;  and  then  she  made  a  sudden  spring 
forward  to  catch  the  child's  hand,  but,  of 
course,  the  nimble  little  creature  was  too 
quick  for  her,  and  in  an  instant  she  had  leapt 
aside,  and  got  her  closed  palm  behind  her 
back, 

"  You  try  that  again,  and  you  shan't  have 
a  penny  of  it  I"  She  called  out  threateningly; 
and  then  all  at  once  she  began  to  pour  out  a 
volley  of  naughty  words,  that  she  said  so 
rapidly,  and  that  were  for  the  greater  part  so 
unintelligible,  that  Janet  stood  staring  at  her 
breathless,  with  her  lips  apart 

"  It's  likely  that  I'd  give  it  back  to  you !" 
exclaimed  the  child  contemptuously,  after 
this  outbtirst  had  come  to  an  end.  "  Why, 
if  I  did,  you're  such  a  ninny  that  you'd  get  it 
took  away  by  somebody  else." 

"  Oh  no,  I  shouldn't  I"  said  poor  Janet 
piteously.  "  I  shouldn't  now.  Oh,  do  try 
me,  please  !  It's  all  the  money  that  I  have." 
And  she  looked  as  eager,  and  for  the  moment 
as  hopeful,  as  if  she  thought  that  in  all  this 
proceeding  the  little  street  vagabond  was 
only  bent  on  giving  her  a  lesson  in  sharp- 
ness, and  had  no  views  of  self-interest  in  the 
matter  at  all;  but  she  was  wrong  in  that, 
as  jrou  may  suppose. 

"  Now  you  hold  your  tongue ;  you'd  better," 
said  the  child  roughly.  "  Stand  still  where 
you  are,  and  I'll  tell  you  something.  Why, 
/don't  want  to  do  you  any  harm,"  said  the 
ragged  little  thing  in  a  tone  of  such  withering 
contempt  that  Janet  felt  as  if  it  had  been 
quite  presumptuous  of  her  to  suppose  that 
she  did.  "  I  could  do  it  fast  enough  if  I 
liked,  without  asking  leave  of  anybody.  I 
say,— what's  your  name  ?  I  think  I  can  tell 
you  without  asking,  though.  It's  Motly, 
ain't  it?" 

"  No,  it  isn't,"  said  Janet. 

"Well,  it's  Sukey.then?" 

"  It  isn't  Sukey,"  said  Janet,  rather  ag- 
grieved.   "  It's  Janet" 

"Thalfs  a  rum  name,"  said  the  child. 


"  Don't  know  as  I  ever  knew  a  Janet  before. 
Now  guess  >mine." 

"  But  I  don't  know  what  to  guess,"  said 
Janet. 

"  Guess  anything.  It  don't  matter  what 
— Peg,  or  Jim,  or  Jack.  Only  you're  so  slow 
you'll  never  find  out.  Well,  I'll  tell  youj 
it's  Tabby.  Some  people  calls  me  Tabby 
Cat  /don't  mind.  One  name's  as  good  as 
another  when  you're  used  to  it,  ain't  it  ? 

"  I — I  don't  know ;  perhaps  it  is,"  said 
Janet  hesitatingly,  not  quite  liking  to  confess 
how  little  she  should  herself  enjoy  being 
called  Tabby  Cat ;  but  her  companion  did 
not  seem  to  notice  the  want  of  heartiness  in 
her  reply,  but  at  once  nodded  her  little  black 
head,  and  repeated  her  assertion  as  if  the 
sound  of  it  was  pleasant  to  her  ears. 

"Just  as  good  as  another,  every  bit  I 
don't  mind  what  I'm  called.  I  say — "  she 
made  a  pirouette  in  the  air,  and  then  turned 
rapidly  towards  Janet — "  I  say,  this  is  what 
I  was  a  going  to  tell  you.  I'll  take  you  to  a 
shop  I  know  where  we  can  get  something 
good,  and  then  if  you  like  you  may  come 
home  with  me  and  eat  it  There!"  said 
Tabby,  and  looked  as  if  she  had  made  an 
offer  to  take  Janet's  breath  away. 

And,  indeed,  in  one  sense  it  did  take 
Janet's  breath  away,  though  hardly  with 
delight  To  go  home  with  this  little  street- 
chil^,  and  eat  her  supper  in  company  with 
her  I  I  am  afraid  she  shivered  at  the  bare 
thought  of  doing  it ;  and  yet  when  Tabby 
had  her  shilling,  if  she  did  not  do  it,  what 
chance  had  she  of  eating  any  supper  at  all  ? 
She  looked  at  the  little  dark  gipsy  face,  and 
her  lip  began  to  quiver. 

"Oh,  I  wish  you  would  give  me  back  my 
shilling  1"  she  cried  out  tremulously,  and 
began  a^ain  to  hold  out  her  hand.  "  Do — 
do  give  It  me  back  I" 

"  I  nmt'/  /  "  said  Tabby.  "  There— do  you 
hear  me?  I  won't;  that's  flat.  Now  you 
can  come  with  me  if  you  like,  or  you  can 
stay  away;  I  don't  care  which,  but  I'm  a 
going,  so  please  yourself."  And  with  that 
she  turned  round,  and  never  looked  at  Janet 
again,  but  walked  straight  out  from  under 
the  arch  with  Janet's  money  in  her  hand. 

'What  could  Janet  do  but  follow  her? 
Frightened  and  miserable,  she  began  to  run 
after  her.  For  five  minutes  she  hurried  on, 
keeping  up  with  her  as  well  as  she  could. 
And  then  Tabby  stopped  at  a  small  eating 
shop,  and  condescended  for  a  moment  to 
turn  her  head. 

"  Oh,  you've  been  a  thinking  bettjfnofjti 
You're  a  beginning  to  wafitgiraBil  Isp 
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you,"  she  said  derisively  as  Janet  caias  up. 
"  Well,  serve  you  right  if  I  wouldn't  let  you 
have  it  now,  but — there,  do  you  see  that 
pudding?"  And  with  her  brown,  skinny 
finger  she  pointed  suddenly  to  a  composition 
that  was  smoking  in  the  windows,  and  the 
black  eyes  gleamed  as  she  looked  up  iato 
Janet's  face.  *'  That's  what  I'm  a  going  to 
buy.    My  eye !  ain't  it  good  ?" 

She  into  the  shop,  leaving  Janet  on 
the  pavement,  and  in  two  or  three  minutes 
came  back  with  a  good  sized  parcel  in  her 
hand. 

"  I've  got  it !  Sixpennorth  of  it.  Such  a 
lump  !  Now  then,  look  sharp ! "  And  before 
Janet  knew  what  she  was  about  to  do,  she 
had  dived  in  amongst  the  horses'  l^s,  and 
was  over  at  the  other  side  of  the  street. 

With  trepidation,  but  yet  with  a  kind  of 
desperate  courage,  Janet  followed  her,  and 
for  ten  minutes  Tabby  went  on  n^)idly  thread- 
ing her  way  round  comers,  through  alleys, 
alon^  busy  thoroughfares,  poor  Janet  keeping 
up  with  her  as  she  best  could,  till  at  last  ^e 
plunged  into  a  narrow  court,  and  stood  still 
before  an  open  door.  She  stood  b«re  just 
long  enough  for  Janet  to  come  up  with  her, 
and  then,  merely  giving  her  companion  a  nod 
of  the  head,  she  vanished  inside  the  house, 
and  Janet  could  only  follow  her  through  the 
darkness  (for  it  was  almost  night  now)  by  the 
sound  of  her  steps. 

She  had  begun  to  cUmh  a  steep  narrow 
stair,  up  which  she  went  from  story  to  story, 
poor  little  Janet  eagerly  following  her,  and 
stumbling  and  tumbling  in  the  gloom  a  dozen 
times  over,  until  they  reached  the  top  of  the 
house,  and  here  at  last  Tabby  paused  again. 
There  was  a  little  glimmer  of  lig^t  ooming  in 
upon  them  from  a  sky-light  above  their  heads. 

"  Now,  if  mother's  in,  won't  you  catch  it !" 
Tabby  suddenly  said. 

"  Shall  I  ?"  asked  Janet  faintly,  shrinking 
back. 

"Won't  you?  That's  all !  I  wouldn't  be 
in  your  shoes  for  something."  And  then, 
having  raised  her  guest's  spirits  with  this 
kind  hint  of  a  stirring  welcome.  Tabby  opened 
a  door  before,  her,  and  went  in. 

CHAPl'ER  VIII. 

To  Janet's  great  relief,  for  her  companion's 
last  words  had  made  her  ^iver,  the  room 
they  entered  seemed  empty. 

"It*s  all  right;  she  ain't  here.  I  didn't 
think  she  would  be,"  said  Tabby.  "  I  only 
said  it  to  give  you  a  turn.  She  don't  almost 
ever  come  home  till  late.  Sometimes  she 
stops  out  working,  and  sometimes  she  stops 


out  drinking,  and  sometimes  she  stops  out 
'cause  she's  too  far  gone  to  come  in.  Come 
along  now ;  hold  the  candle  till  I  get  a  light. 
Why,  can't  you  hold  it  steadiu  than  ttutt? 
One  'ud  think  you  was  starved  with  cold.i' 

"  No,  I'm  not  cold,"  replied  Janet.  But 
her  hand  was  shaking  nevotbeless,  and  she 
put  the  candle  down  upon  a  table  as  sooq  as 
Tabby  had  lighted  it.  ' 

What  a  wretched,  povevQ'^^bickea  room  it 
was  I  So  bare,  so  dirty,  so  com&xtless !  bi 
one  comer  there  was  an  umnade  bed,  with 
the  tumbled  bedclothes  lying  in  a  heap  upon 
it ;  an  old  deal  table  stood  on  the  uncoTcred 
floor,  and  two  or  three  chairs  with  broken 
seats ;  there  were  the  ashes  of  past  Bres  lyiog 
in  the  grate ;  there  w»e  dirty  cups  upon  the 
table,  a  dirty  saucepan  standing  on  tiie  hob, 
dirty  clothes  hanging  up  against  the  walk 
Janet  turned  sick  as  she  looked  round  ha. 
She  had  been  in  many  a  poor  woman's  room 
before  now,  but  nerer  in  one  like  this. 

"  Now,  if  you  ain't  hux^iy,  I  am,"  said 
Tabby  after  a  moment  01  two's  silence,  daring 
which  she  had  trimiBod  the  wick  of  the  candle 
with  a  hair-pin,  and  swept  the  crumbs  off  part 
of  the  table  with  the  skirt  of  bea:  frock.  "  If 
you  ain't  hungry,  I  am ;  so  I'm  going  to  set- 
to."  And  she  unrolled  her  parcel ;  and,  pro- 
ceeding at  once  to  business  with  a  beautiful 
simplicity,  took  up  a  lump  of  pudding  in  her 
fingers  and  transfened  it  straight  to  her  mouth. 

She  ate  it  off  the  papCT  in  which  she  had 
brought  it  home,  and  she  ate  it  without  the 
help  of  fork,  or  spoon,  or  knife,  or  plate. 
After  she  had  taken  a  few  moutbfuls  she 
paused  a  nunnent  and  lodced  in  a  specula- 
tive way  into  Janet's  &<x, 

"  If  you  wants  any,  you'd  better  kxjk 
sharp,"  she  said.    "  What  mis  you  at  it  ? " 

"Oh,  n— nothing,"  replied  Janet, faintly, 
and  stretched  out  her  lumd,  and  took  up  a 
lump  of  pudding  too.  But  she  was  so  sick 
and  frightened  that  though  she  took  it  up 
she  could  not  eat  it,  but  put  it  to  hex  I'l^ 
and  drew  it  back  again,  and  then  all  at  once 
fiufihed  up  and  burst  out  crying. 

"  My  ey^  you  are  a  soft  one  I"  said  Tabby 
when  she  saw  this  proceeding,  and  she  starea 
at  Janetwithround,  wide-opened  eyes.  Indeed, 
the  sight  seemed  so  suri»istfig  to  her  that  for 
nearly  a  minute  she  sat  with  a  pioce  of  pud- 
ding arrested  half  way  on  Its  passage  to 
lips,  quite  absorbed  by  the  curious  spetfide 
before  her. 

"  Well,  you're  the  greatest  gaby  ever  1  ^ 
knew.  What's  the  good  o'  crying?  YouVCi 
got  some  good  victuals;  you  ain't  starvefi  ; 

yet,"  she  said  at  last,  r,  .    ^  , 
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"  Oh  yes,  I  know !  Oh,  it  isn't  that !  But 
what — what — what  am  I  to  do  ?  "  sobbed 
poor  little  Janet,  and  dropped  her  pudding 
back  upon  the  table,  and  looked  at  Tabby 
so  eagerly  and  piteously  that,  hardened  street 
gipsy  as      was,  Tabby  did  not  quite  like  it. 

"  What  are  you  to  do  ?  La !  what  does 
anybody  do  ?  You'll  get  on  soniehow,  like 
the  rest  of  us,"  said  Tabby  bluntly,  not 
much  accustomed  to  administering  consola- 
tion. "  You'll  have  to  grow  a  little  sharper 
though,  or  you  won't  be  much  hand  at  it. 
How  do  you  think  I'd  get  on  if  I  wasu't 
sharp  ?  My  eye !  fancy  me  sitting  blubbering 
like  a  baby !  Why,  how  old  are  you  ?  I'll 
bet  that  you're  as  old  as  me ;  not  that  I'm 
sure  how  old  I  am,'*  said  "^bby  frankly. 
"  But  I  ain't  more  than  seven — or  ei^t— or 
nine.  You're  roudi  about  that  too,  I  should 
say ;  ain't  you  ?  '* 

"  I'm  just  eight,"  said  Janet 

"ThCTe  now;  I  guessed  you  was.  And 
to  think  of  you  blubbering  still,  as  if  you 
was  two  or  three  !  Why,  if  you  go  on  like 
this  for  nothing  at  all,  what  would  you  do 
if  some  one  whopped  you  ? "  And  having 
crushed  Janet  by  this  contemptuous  ques- 
tion, Tabby  addressed  herself  to  her  supper 
again,  and  went  on  comfoFtabty  with  her 
m«a]. 

Janet,  too,  took  up  her  piece  of  pudding 
once  more  and  tried  to  eat  it ;  but  there  was 
a  lump  in  her  throat,  and  she  could  hardly 
swallow.  She  was  trying  with  all  the  power 
of  her  little  brain  to  thmk  what  was  to  be- 
come of  her — where  she  was  to  go  when  her 
supper  was  ended — where  she  was  to  spend 
even  this  first  night.  Careless  little  Tabby 
was  munching  away  with  all  her  might,  enjoy- 
ing the  pleasure  of  the  moment,  and  appa- 
rently not  thinking  either  of  before  or  after. 
But  Janet  could  hardly  think  of  the  present 
moment  at  all ;  she  could  only  think  of  the 
misery  that  she  had  suffered  already,  axtd  of 
the  unknown  trouble  that  she  had  still  to 
face. 

"  Well,  I  can't  do  much  more,  I'm  think- 
ir^"  said  Tabby  at  last,  pausing  in  her 
labours  and  smacking  her  lips.  "  There,  if 
you  wants  that  last  bit  you  may  have  it ; " 
and  she  pointed  with  her  greasy  finger  to  a 
fragment  still  remaining  of  the  feast. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Janet  meekly,  and  put 
forward  her  hand  to  take  it ;  and  then  sud- 
denly stopped,  and,  "  I  can't  eat  it  now,  but 
I  think— I  think  I'll  put  it  in  my  pocket," 
she  said  timidly. 

"  Put  it  in  your  pocket !"  exclaimed  Tabby 
instantly  at  this  proposal,  seizing  the  piece 


of  pudding  in  her  own  hand,  with  a  look  in 
her  face  like  a  young  tigress.  "  You've  no 
more  right  to  put  it  in  your  pocket  than  I 
have.  It's  my  puddbg  just  as  much  as 
yours." 

But  you've  had  nearly  the  whole  o£  it 
already,"  pleaded  Janet. 

'*Well,  and  if  I  have,  whose  &ult  was 
that  ?  I  didn't  stop  you  &om  having  it,  did 
I  ?  Put  it  in  your  pocket,  you  mean  tlung !" 
and  she  glared  at  Janet  with  a  pair  of  ^es 
like  too  small  fires. 

"  I  thought  I  might  have  it  to  take  away. 

I  thought,  when  I  had  had  so  little  of  it  '' 

began  Janet  wistfully. 

But  Tabby  had  already  burst  into  a  torrent 
of  abuse,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  for 
Janet  to  break  off  her  sentence  and  hold  her 
toogue.  The  little  vagabond  poured  out  her 
bad  words,  and  as  she  shot  them  out  she  ate 
tlie  pudding  up,  till  pudding  and  abuse  boUi 
came  to  an  end  together ;  then,  licking  her 
lips,  she  concluded  the  ceremonies  of  the 
table  by  wiping  the  fat  off  her  hands  upon 
her  frock,  and  crushing  the  paper  whicli  had 
held  their  supper  into  a  ball,  which  she 
courteously  launched  at  Janet's  head. 

Jai>et  ducked  to  avoid  the  blow,  and  then 
sadly  got  upon  her  feet. 

"  I  think  I  had  better  go  now,"  she  said, 
almost  in  a  whisper. 

"Where  d'you  want  to  go  to?"  asked 
Tabby  instantly. 

"  I  don't  want  to  go  anywhere,"  said  Janet. 

"Then  why  can't  you  stop  where  you 
are?"  said  Tabby.  "Come,"  she  said  sud- 
denly, *'  I'll  tell  you  what—you're  such  fiin 
that  if  you  like  to  stop  here  a  bit —  Mother '11 
make  a  row,  of  course,  but  I  dare  say  she  '11 
be  drunk  when  she  comes  in  to-night,  and  so 
she  won't  know  nothing  till  morning ;  and 
then,  when  she  sees  you,  if  you'll  just  do  like 
me,  and  give  her  as  good  as  you  get,  and 
won't  mind  a  slap  or  two,  she'll  leave  you 
alone  soon  enough.  For,  bless  you,  if  we 
gets  our  own  living,  what  does  it  matter  to 
her  ?  And  then  we  can  go  out  together,  you 
and  me ;  and  la !  if  you  don't  come  round 
them  with  that  prim  face  o*  yours  1  /  looks 
so  wicked,  you  know,  nobody '11  give  me 
nothing  (that's  why  I"  has  to  take  it  so 
often),  but  if  I  bad  a  meek  face  like  yours 
wouldn't  I  make  a  mint  o'  money  !  Oh,  my 
eye  !  wouldn't  I ! "  cried  Tabby,  looking  as  if 
her  mouth  was  watering  at  the  very  thought. 
"  Come,  now,"  she  said  sharply,  "  would  you 
like  to  stop?" 

"I — I  don't  know,"  said  Jane^  hesi» 
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She  was  standing  up;  she  had  been 
feeling  for  the  last  few  minutes  as  if  she 
would  be  glad  to  go  anywhere  out  of  this 
wretched  place,  and  yet  suddenly  when  she 
thought  of  herself  again  in  the  dark,  unknown 
streets,  wandering  homeless  amongst  them, 
it  seemed  to  her  as  if  any  shelter  that  was 
offered  her  was  a  thing  to  grasp  at — even  a 
shelter  like  this,  with  a  drunken  woman  and 
a  little  street  thief.  She  looked  wistfully  and 
hesitatingly  at  Tabby. 

'*  Do  you  think  it  would  be  best  to  stop  ? 
I  don't  know— I  can't  think — only — oh,  I've 
nowhere  else  to  go!"  the  poor  little  soul 
cried  out  suddenly. 

"  Well,  if  I  was  you  I'd  stop,"  said  Tabby, 
in  a  busmess-like  way.  "  Good  offers  don't 
come  twice.  Look  now ;  I'll  tell  you  what 
weH  do.  Youll  have  to  stop  someivhere, 
and  Tm  a  thinking,  though  you  might  tuck 
in  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  yet  if  mother 
was  to  kick  out  in  the  night  " 

"  Oh,  I  could  sleep  upon  the  floor — or 
anywhere,"  said  Janet. 

"Yes;  but,  I  say,  I'm  a  thinking,  suppose 
we  has  a  lark  ?  Suppose  you  gets  into  bed 
instead  of  me,  and  lets  mother  &id  you  there 
in  the  moming.  Only — if  she  was  to  hit  you, 

perhaps,  and  give  you  a  black  eye  "  said 

Tabb]^,  seeing  upon  reflection  some  slight 
objections  to  this  plan.  . 

"  Oh  yes ;  I  would  ra/Aer  sleep  upon  the 
floor,"  exclakoed  Janet  hastily. 

"  Wellf  you  see,  if  mother  was  to  get  into 
one  of  her  tantrums  when  she  fotvid  out 
about  you,  she  might  smash  you  before  you 
knew  where  you  was ;  that's  all.  It  won't 
matter  if  you're  a  bit  away  from  her;  but 
just  to  wake  up,  you  know,  and  find  you 
close  to  her  feet  " 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Janet  quickly. 

"  You'd  be  safest  on  the  floor,  X  daresay ; 
and  then,  you  see,  I  could  throw  an  old 
gown  over  you, .  so  diat  mother'll  never 
notice,  whether  ^  comj»  home  drunk  or 
not.  Only,  I  say,  mind  when  you  wake  up 
in  the  m<Hnmg  you  don't  move.  Just  you 
keep  an  eye  on  me,  and  when  I  says — ^let  me 
see — when  I  says,  *  Pudding,'  then  jump  up 
like  a  shot,  and  we'll  have  it  out.  There 
now ! "  said  Tabby,  as  if  she  felt  that  she  had 
concluded  all  her  business  satisfactorily,  and 
was  ready  to  wash  her  hands  of  it  and  enjoy 
herself.  "There,  that's  settled.  And  now 
let's  have  a  bit  o'  fun.  It  ain't  late  yet.  I 
don't  want  to  go  to  bed — do  you  ?  Suppose 
we  tells  stories  ?  I  likes  stories — real  spicy 
ones,  with  ghosts  and  murders  in 'em.  I  say, 
have  you  ever  seen  a  ghost  ?  " 


"  No,"  said  Janet  quickly.    "Have  you?' 

'*  I  should  think  I  had !  I  saw  one — well 
— a  week  ago." 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Janet,  rather  with  a  gasp. 

"  Oh  yes,  there's  plenty  of  than  to  be 
seen.  If  you  goes  to  the  right  places  they're 
as  plenty  as  blackberries.  I'll  tell  you  about 
one  or  two, — shall  I  ?  " 

"  If  you  would  like  to,"  said  Janet,  a  little 
faintly. 

"  Well,  the  first  ghost  ever  I  saw  was  in  a 
churcliyard,"  said  Tabby,  fixing  her  eyes  on 
Janet  with  rather  a  wicked  twinkle  in  them. 
'*  That's  the  nat'ral  place  for  them,  ain't  it? 
Well,  I  was  a  sitting  late  at  night  upon  a  tomb- 
stone " 

"  But  why  were  you  doing  that  ? "  asked 
Janet,  hastily. 

"Why  shouldn't  I  ha'  been  doing  it? 
La,  I  sits  anywhere.  Sometimes  if  s  on  a 
tombstone,  and  sometimes  it's  on  a  dooistep. 
/  don't  care.  I  was  a  sitting  on  a  tomb- 
stone, eating  a  bit  o'  cake,  and — what  do 
you  think  I  saw  ?  As  sure  as  you're  alive  I 
saw  something  white  a  crawUng  on  the 
ground,  and  presently  it  rose  up,  and  up,  and 
up,  till  it  was — oh,  such  a  height !  and  it  was 
all  wrapped  up  in  a  great  white  sheet,  and  it 
had  its  arms  stietdwd  out,  Kke  this,  and  it 
came  nearer  and  nearer,"  said  Tabby,  stretch- 
ing out  her  own  arms  as  she  spoke,  and 
advancmg  her  face  till  it  nearly  touch«I  her 
companion's,  "  and  then,  all  at  once— all  at 
once — bo  ! "  cried  Tabby,  with  a  sudden 
diout,  and  burst  out  laughiug  as  Jaoet  gave 
a  cry,  and  leapt  up  on  her  seat. 

"There  now,  you  looks  just  as  if  you 
thought  the  ghost  was  a  coming  1  What 
fun  you  are ! "  cried  Tabby  the  next  mo- 
ment, rubbing  her  small  brown  hands  together. 
"  Come,  I'll  tell  you  another  story,  shall  I  ? 
I'll  tell  you  a  true  one  this  time ;  such  a 
story !    It'll  make  your  flesh  creep." 

"  But  couldn't  you— couldn't  you  tell  some 
pret^  stories  ? "  inteiiupted  Janet  rather 
piteously.  "  I  don't  care  about  stories  that 
frighten  one— at  least,  not  so  very  much." 

"Oh,  but  /  do,"  said  Tabby.  "I  think 
there's  nothing  like  'em,  and  when  you  tells 
stories  you  must  choose  what  suits  yourself, 
you  know.  Let  me  see,  what  was  I  a  going 
to  say  ?  Oh,  I  know.  Once  upon  a  time- 
No,"  said  Tabby,  interrupting  herself,  "  that^s 
how  the  fairy  stories  begin,  and  this  ain't 
about  fairies ;  it's  about  dead  people.  Stories 
about  dead  people  don't  begin  like  that- 
Wait  a  bit.  There  was  a  man  once  who  fell 
ill,"  said  Tabby,  after  a  moment's  thought, 
"and  died,  and  when  he  was  dead  tb^y 
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buried  him.  And  the  day  they  buried  him 
somebody  said  to  somebody  else  that  he'd 
go  and  dig  him  up  again.  Or — let  me  see-^ 
no,  he  didn't  say  that  j  but  he  said  he'd  go 
and  dig  down  till  he  reached  his  coffin  and 
hammer  another  nail  into  it." 

"But  why  should  he  do  that?"  asked 
Janet,  opening  her  eyes  very  wide.  "  Did — 
did  he  think  he  wasn't  properly  nailed  ?  " 


"  He  didn't  care  whether  he  was  pro- 
perly nailed  or  not,"  said  Tabby  contemp- 
tuously. "  It  wasn't  that.  He  wanted  to 
show  that  he  wasn't  afraid, — don't  you  see  ? 
They  was  a  talking  together,  they  two,  and 
says  one  to  the  other,  *  You  think  there's 
such  things  as  ghosts;  and  there  ain't  no 
such  things  as  ghosts.  When  a  man's  dead, 
he's  dead,  and  there's  an  end  of  him.  I'm 


no  more  afraid  of  a  dead  man  than  a  living 
one.'  And  then  says  the  other,  '  Well,  if  you 
ain't,  go  and  dig  down  to  Dids's  '  (we'll  call 
him  Dick) — *go  and  dig  down  to  Dick's 
coffin  and  knock  another  nail  into  it,  and 
then,'  says  he,  '  if  you  does  that  I'll  believe 
you.'  So  they  made  a  bet  on  it,  and  the 
man  that  said  he  wasn't  afraid  took  a  ham- 
mer and  nails>  and  a  big  spade,  and  went 


late  at  night  to  the  churchyard,  and  began  to 
dig  away  at  Dick's  grave.  And  he  dug  away, 
and  dug  away,  till  he  got  down  to  the  coffin ; 
and  when  he  had  got  down  to  the  coffin  he 
jumped  into  the  hole,  and  got  upon  his  knees 
on  the  coffin  lid,  and  took  a  long  nail  and 
hammered  it  in ;  and  then,  just  as  he  was 
a  going  to  get  up  again — what  do  you 
think?"  and  Tabby  suddenly  paused  here. 
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and  looked  into  Janet's  horror-struck  face 
with  the  next  words  arrested  on  her  Ups. 

"  Wh — what  ?   said  Janet,  breathless. 

"  All  at  oace^  as  he  was  a  goiog  to  get  up 
^ain  fixxn  his  knees,  he  found  that  the  dead 
QUO  had  caught  him,  tight  I " 

"  Oh ! "  cried  Janet,  gaj^g. 

"  Yes,  so  tight  that  he  cotddn't  move — just 
as  if  he'd  got  hold  of  his  coat  with  a  great 
strong  hand.  And  the  man — the  man  that 
was  alive,  you  know — was  in  such  a  fright 
that  he  gave  a  great  scream,  as  if  he'd  bwn 
shot,  and  thea.  he  fiunted  right  away.  And 
— and  that  ms  tJie  end  of  him,"  said  Tabby, 
bringing  her  story  to  a  conclusion  rather 
abruptly ;  "  for  when  some  other  people  come 
in  the  morning,  they  found  him  a  lying  on 
the  cofBn  lid  quite  dead,  and — ^just  think ! — 
it  hadn't  \xea  a  i^ost  that  had  laid  hold  of 
him  at  all,  but  He'd  nailed  himself  to  the 
coffin  by  driving  in  the  nail  throt^h  his  coat 
tail.  Wasn't  it  a  joke !  Now,  ain't  that  a 
good  story?"  asked  Tabby,  cheerfully,  with 
her  face  all  on  a  broad  grin. 

I  am  afraid  that  Janet's  enjoyment  of  the 
story  had  not  been  quite  so  keen  as  could 
have  been  wished.  Tabby  had,  it  is  true, 
quite  fulfilled  her  promise  that  she  would 
make  her  companion's  flesh  creep ;  but  some 
people  don't  care  about  getting  thev  flesh 
set  creeping,  and  to  tell  the  truu  Janet  was 
one  of  these. 

"  Ye — es,  I  suppose  it's  a  good  story,"  she 
said  hesitatingly,  m  r^y  to  Tabby  question. 
"It's  a — a  v«y  good  story,  I  suiqra^e — 
only — it's  ratter  hmid,  isn't  it?" 

"Horrid?  I  shoakl  think  it  was  1  Why, 
thafs  the  fna  of  it,"  cried  Tabby  aeomfiUly. 
"  I  don't  care  ttmpcttGe  for  stcines  tiiat  don't 
give  you  a  crawly  feehng,  you  know.  There 
ain't  no  good  in  'em  if  they  don't  do  that  I'd 
like  to  heat  the  sort  of  stoty  you'd  tell, 
though !  My  cy%  wmUdn't  it  be  a  mUk  apd 
water  one!  Come^fire  away  at  something, 
just  for  the  Am  of  the  diing,"  said  Tabby, 
with  her  mischiovons  eyes  gleaming. 

It  was  strange,  perhaps,  that  Janet  should 
not  find  herself  encouraged  by  this  pleasant 
invitation  to  begin  the  narration  of  a  tale 
forthwith,  but  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that, 
instead  of  "  firing  away "  when  Tabby  bid 
her,  she  felt  very  much  as  if  her  tongue  was 
beginning  to  cleave  to  the  roof  of  her  mouth, 
and  for  the  life  of  her  she  could  not  think  of 
any  story  that  seemed  likely  to  have  charms 
for  Tabby's  ear. 

"  I'm  not  good  at  telling  stories.  I  don't 
know  many.  I'm  afraid  I'm  very  stupid,"  she 
said,  looking  timidly  in  her  companion's  face. 


"  Well,  I  guess  you  are,"  answered  Tabby 
fr^kly ;  "  you  must  be  if  you  can't  isake 
stories.  Why,  I  can  nake  'em  as  &st  as  I 
can  ^alL  But,  come  now,  you  can't  but 
know  sootc.  It  don't  matter  whetim  they're 
good  or  bad.  Jnst  teU  aaythiog.  You  cui 
tell  a  true  one  if  you  can't  do  no  better. 
Surely,"  said  TaU^y,  who,  I  fear,  had  rather 
a  contempt  for  truth,  "  surely  you  can  tell  a 
true  story  at  any  rate  ?" 

"  X  don't  know.  l~l  cao  tell  you  things 
I  used  to  do,"  said  Janet  hesitatingly. 

"There  won't  be  much  fun  in  bearing 
them,  I  should  think,"  replied  Tabby  with 
undisguised  scorn.  "  But  come  along— if 
you  can't  do  nothing  better — let's  hear  about 
■em." 

**  I  used  to  be  so  happy  when  I  was  little," 
said  Janet,  banning  in  rather  a  faint  voice, 
for  she  had  not  much  hope  of  interesting  hei 
companion.  "You  kmv  I  didn't  live  here 
m  Ix>ndon  then ;  I  wed  to  live  in  ^  country, 
far  away." 

"  Why,  thafs  just  like  me,"  said  Tabby. 

"  What,  did  you  ever  live  in  the  counby?" 
asked  Janet  eagerly^  with  her  face  lighting  up. 

"Oh  yes,  I  did  once,"  replied  Tabby 
carelessly.  "  I've  moat  forgot  everything 
about  it  now.  I  was  bom  there ;  and  then 
fathor  died ;  and  then  mother  come  up  to 
London.  Mother  belonged  to  London,  and 
she  found  the  country  diul,  you  know." 

"  I  can't  think  how  anybody  can  find  the 
anintiy  dull,"  said  Jaaet»  iddi  a  longing  sigh. 

"Oh,  yoa  would,  if  you  was  like  mother. 
There  am't  enough  going  on  there  to  suit 
her.  Th^  aiik't  theatres,  yoa  know,  nor 
them  dancing  places,  nor  oodung,"  said 
Tabby  cooUy,  quite  unconscious  of  the  strange 
look  on  Janet's  face.  "  Oh,  the  country  never 
does  for  the  Hkes  of  hsr.  It's  very  well  for 
litde  'uns  like  you  tad  ne,  'cause  we  can  get 
fun  out  of  anything;  but  grown-up  people 
seems  difier^it  somdiow.  It  needs  such  a 
deal  to  make  them  jolly.  I  wonder  what  the 
country  would  seem  like  now !  I  shouldn't 
mind  seeing  it  again — once  in  a  while." 

"  I  wish  /  coidd  see  it  again ! "  said  Janet 
fervently. 

"  Why  ?  was  you  so  fond  of  it  ?"  asked 
Tabby. 

"  Fond  of  jt !"  echoed  Janet,  with  a  little 
break  in  hpr  voice;  "how  could  anybody 
help  being  fond  of  it  ?  Oh,  think  of  awaken- 
ing in  the  morning  with  the  birds  singing 
outside  yotir  windows !  Think  of  getting  t>p 
and  running  out  into  the  green  fields,  and 
going  and  getting  flowers  and  blackberries,— 
and  sitting  in  the  *°  * 
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little  pony  that  I  rode  upon ;  it  wasn't  mine, 
but  somebody  lent  it  to  me.  Just  think  of 
riding  on  a  pony  along  the  jjnretty  countiy 
lanes,  with  the  trees  over  your  head,  and  the 
honeysuckle  in  the  hedges,  and  aU  the  wild 
roses,  and  the  foxglove,  and  the  biUtercaps, 
and  the  violets !" 

"  Set  a  beggar  on  horseback !  Oh,  my 
eye,  if  I  had  a  pony  wouldn't  I  whop  it  and 
make  it  go  !"  said  Tabby. 

'*  And  we  had  such  a  pretty  garden — a 
dear  old  garden,  full  of  fruit-trees  and  ^lowers, 
and  we  had  a  cow,  and  cocks  and  hens, 
and  once  we  had  a  goat." 

"I  knows  about  goats,"  said  Tabby.  "They 
has  one  down  in  the  next  street,  at  the  black- 
smith's ;  and  oh,  ain't  he  vicious  I " 

"  Ours  wasn't  vidous,"  said  Janet  quickly. 

He  was  quite  young,  and  he  used  to  play 
so  prettily.  But  still  I  liked  the  cow  best 
She  was  such  a  dear  old  cow.  She  knew 
me  quite  well,  and  she  used  to  turn  round 
and  low  when  she  heard  me  coming ;  and 
often  and  often  in  the  afternoaos  papa  and 
I  used  to  go  at  milking  time  and  gpt  new 
milk — oh,  such  rich,  warm,  beautiful  milk 
They  thought  it  was  good  for  poor  pafa,^ — 
but  it  never  seemed  to  do  him  any  good," 
said  Janet,  with  a  suddoa  sad  drop  in  her 
voice. 

"  Why— was  he  iU  ?"  asked  Tabby  WunUy. 

"  Yes,  he  was  ill.  He  was  dying — he  was 
d3nng  for  a  long,  long  time,"  said  Janet  half 
aloud.  "  He  was  a  deigyman,  and  he  used 
to  work  so  hard.  He  was  always  with  the 
poor  people,  teaching  them,  and  reading  to 
them,  and  doing  them  good.  He  used  to 
work  all  day,  and  sometimes  at  night  he 
would  be  so  tired  that  he  could  hardly 
speak." 

"Serve  him  right,"  said  Tabby  sharply. 
"What's  the  good  0'  anybody  working  that 
way  when  they're  not  obliged  ?  I  daresay  all 
the  people  would  ha*  done  just  as  well  with- 
out him." 

"But  it  was  his  business  to  work,"  txr 
plained  Janet  indignantly.  "Ha  wouldn't 
have  been  happy  if  he  hadn't  done  it.  He 
went  on  woriung  till — till — till  he  just  dif  d  at 

last." 

"  Like  the  old  horses  do,"  said  Tabby. 
"  I  saw  one  to-day—a  dreadfid  old  beast — 
and  he  was  a  piUling  a  cait  with  stones  in 
it,  and  he  had  a  great  sore  on  his  back,  and 
his  master  was  a  beating  him,  and  all  at  once 
he  went  down — like  a  shot" 

"  Papa  broke  a  blood-vessel,"  stud  Janet 
sprrowfully.  "  It  was  that  that  killed  him. 
He  had  gone  out  one  morning  just  as  usual, 


and  I  didn't  know  that  he  was  ill — I  mean  I 
didn't  know  that  he  was  so  very  ill — and  I 
was  playing  in  the  garden,  and — and  all  at 
once  I  saw  some  people  coming  in  at  the 
gate,  and  they  had  got  him  on  a  mattraES 
and, — O  papa  !"  cried  poor  little  Janet,  sud- 
denly breaking  off  her  story  with  a  great 
bitter  sob. 

"  And  then  that  was  the  end  of  him,  was 
it?"  said  Tabby. 

"Yes,  he  died  in  a  few  hours.  They 
brought  him  in  and  laid  him  on  his  bed, 
and  he  knew  me,"  said  Janet  softly,  with  a 
quivering  voice,  "  and  they  let  me  stop  with 
him — till  he  was  dead.  Oh,  it  seems  such  a 
time  ago  I — it  seems  such  a  long,  long 
time  ago  1"  cried  the  duld. 

"  Well,  he  must  ha'  died  some  time,  you 
know,"  said  Tabby,  afier  a  little  silence. 
She  had  been  watchm^  Janet's  emotion  with 
a  sort  of  grave  curiosity.  "  We  can't  none 
of  us  live  for  ever." 

"  Yes, — but  he  was  quite  young,"  said 
Janet  sadly.    "  And,  oh,  he  was  so  good  ■ " 

"  Being  good  wouldn't  do  much  to  keep 
him  alive,"  said  Tabby  shrewdly.  "Seems 
to  me  more  as  if  bnng  bad's  the  way  to 
live ;  for  look  ! — there's  mother — she's  bad 
enough,  and  see  what  a  hand  she  is  at  living ; 
and  &ther^-he  was  all  right,  and  he  fell  <HQr  a 
ladder  ever  so  long  ago,  and  killed  hisself  1 
Oh,  as  for  bemg  good,"  said  Tabby  scorn- 
fully, "that's  all  gammon!  What  do  you 
ever  get  by  it  ?  It  don't  make  you  live  long, 
and  it  don't  make  you  rich,  and  it  don't  make 
you  joUy.  I  ain't  good,  but  I'm  a  sight 
jollier  than  you  are.  Now  ain't  I  ?— ain't  I?" 
said  Tabby,  pressing  her  question.  And, 
indeed,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  could  not  be 
denied  that  she  was. 

The  children  sat  talking  till  the  candle 
that  stood  on  the  table  between  them  sank 
suddenly  in  its  socket,  and  Tabby  as  this 
happened  jumped  to  her  feet 

"  Why,  we  shan't  have  a  bit  o'  candle  left 
to  go  to  bed  by,"  she  called  out  "Come 
on,  and  look  sharp.  You'll  have  to  tmn  in 
just  as  you  are,  you  know ;  only  we'll  roll  up 
a  bit  o'  someUiing  for  a  pillow,  and  here's 
a  old  petticoat  to  cover  you  over.  Now, 
won't  you  be  snug  1 "  and  Tabby  com- 
placently pulled  down  from  a  nail  on  the 
wall,  and  held  up  for  her  companion's 
admiration,  a  garment  so  ragged  and  stained 
and  dirty  with  wear  and  s^e,  that  the  sight  of 
it  and  the  thought  of  being  wrapped  up  in  it 
made  Janet  creep. 

"  If  s  such  a  wann  night   Do  you  think  I 
fieed  have  anything  over  me  ?  "  she/said. 
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"  Why,  of  course  you  must,  or  motherll  see 
you.  You  must  put  it  right  over  you ;  head 
and  all.  Lie  down,  and  I'll  do  it  for  you. 
Tuck  your  1^  up ;  a  little  bit  higher  still. 
Now,  there  you  are ;  and  nobody'd  know 
you  from  a  bundle  of  old  rags,"  said  Tabby, 
as  she  stood  back  and  contemplated  the 
result  of  her  handiwork. 

She  had  tucked  the  petticoat  in  neatly  all 
round  Janet's  head,  not  leaving  her  victim  so 
much  as  an  air  hole  to  breathe  through ;  but 
as  soon  as  ever  the  candle  had  given  its  last 
flicker  and  expired,  and  the  room  was  in 
darkness,  poor  little  stifled  Janet  threw  the 
foul-smelling  garment  back. 

"  I'll  lie  awake,  and  cover  myself  up  when 
anybody  comes,"  she  thought  to  herself; 

but  I  attCt  lie  with  this  dreadful  thing  over 
me,"  and  so  she  pushed  it  furUier  and  further 
off  her,  and  lay  with  open  earSi  listening  in- 
tently for  the  sound  of  a  step. 

"Are  you  all  right?"  cned  Tabby  once 
from  the  opposite  comer  of  the  room. 

"Oh,  yes,  I'm  all  right,"  answered  Janet, 
feeling  rather  guilty. 

"Wiatever  you  do,  mind  you  keep  the 
petticoat  all  over  you,*'  said  Tabby.  "  How 
do  you  like  your  bed?  Is  the  floor  very 
hanl?" 

"  N — no,  not  very,"  said  Janet,  not  quite 
knowing  how  to  reconcile  truth  with  cour- 
tesy. 

"  Well,  I  daresay  it  won't  keep  you  from 
sleeping,  at  any  rate — will  it  ?  '* 

"Oh  no,  I  don't  think  it  will,"  said 
Janet. 

And  indeed  it  did  not ;  for  the  truth  was 
that,  in  spite  of  the  hardness  of  her  couch, 
the  poor  little  girl  went  to  sleep  a  great  deal 
faster  than  she  had  either  expected  or  wished 
to  do.  She  lay  awake  listening  for  a  little 
while,  then  she  thought  to  herself,  "  I'll  say 
my  players.  I  can't  kneel  down  to  say  them, 
because,  if  I  were  to  move,  Tabby  would  hear 
me  ;  but  perhaps  God  will  forgive  me  for  not 
kneeling  just  this  one  night  \ "  and  so  she 
folded  her  hands  and  said  her  prayers,  and 
after  she  had  said  them  she  lay  still  for  a 
little,  thinking  and  listening;  and  then, 
while  she  still  thought  that  she  was  wide 
awake,  her  eyes  began  to  close,  and  she  fell 
into  a  sound  sleep,  and  never  knew  anything 
more  till  the  morning  light  came  in  and  fell 
upon  her  face. 

She  woke  up  then  with  a  strange,  be- 
wildered feeling.  She  was  lying  in  her  cor- 
ner, with  no  covering  upon  her  except  her 
own  clothes,  and  there  was  a  sound  in  the 
room — perhaps  it  was  that  that  had  aroused 


her — of  low,  angry  talking.  For  a  few 
moments  she  lay  listening  to  it,  confusedly 
and  dreamily,  as  we  often  listen  to  things 
when  we  are  half  awake,  and  then  suddenly 
she  remembered  where  she  was,  and  ^t  one 
of  the  voices  Uiat  was  speaking  was  Tabby's. 
She  was  talking  in  a  hard,  defiant  way. 
Janet  could  not  hear  the  words,  but  she  could 
very  well  hear  the  tone,  and  could  guess 
what  was  going  on  well  enough.  "  She  is 
quarrelling  with  her  mother  about  me," 
the  poor  child  thought,  and  got  hot  and 
ashamed  and  miserable  as  she  lay,  not  daring 
to  move. 

But,  if  Tabby  and  her  mother  were  quar- 
relling, the  (Quarrel  did  not  last  long.  The 
talkers  were  m  bed  while  it  was  being  carried 
on.  At  the  end  of  a  few  minutes  the  voices 
ceased,  and  Tabby  sprang  up  and  came  with 
a  skip  and  jump  to  the  comer  where  Janet 
lay. 

"  I  say,  I've  made  it  all  right,"  she  ex- 
claimed. "  Mother  don't  mind  your  stop- 
ping for  a  bit  it  you  don't  give  no  botber  to 
her.  I've  told  her  you  won't  give  no  bother. 
There,  ain't  I  done  it  neat  F  Come,  get  up 
and  say  something  for  yourself,  can't  yon?" 
And  'Tabby  unceremoniously  caught  Janet 
by  the  arm,  and  gave  hex  a  ti^. 

Admonished  in  this  way,  Janet  accord- 
ingly got  up ;  but  though  it  was  easy  to  get 
upon  tier  feet,  jret  she  did  not  quite  know 
how  to  comply  with  the  rest  of  Tabby's 
request;  for  shie  was  a  shy  child,  and  not 
good  at  talking  to  strangers,  especially  to 
strangers  like  this  poor  mother  of  Tabby, 
who  lay  in  her  bed  looking  at  the  child 
with  such  hard,  bold,  unwholesome  eyes,  that 
Janet  shrank  instinctively  from  their  ga^, 
as  she  would  have  shrunk  from  something 
unclean.  As  she  stood  silent,  however,  the 
woman  herself  addressed  her. 

"  Well,  so  you've  come  here  by  French 
leave,  it  seems,"  she  said,  in  a  loud,  thick 
voice,  "D'you  know  what  French  leave 
means?  If  you  don't,  I'll  teD  y<m.  It  means 
coming  to  a  place  as  don't  want  you,  and 
taking  what  ain't  yours.  But  other  people 
can  play  at  that  game  as  wdl  as  you.  Come 
here,  and  let's  see  what  you've  got  on."  And 
she  stretched  out  a  dirty  hand  from  the  bed- 
clothes, and  pulled  Janet  towards  her  as — 
pushed  from  behind  by  Tabby — the  child 
unwillingly  advanced.  "That  ain't  a  bad 
frock,"  she  said  quickly,  "  nor  a  bad  petti- 
coat neither.  Let's  look  at  your  boots. 
H'm — they  might  be  better;  but  any  way 
they're  too  good. for  every-day  use.  You'll 
have  to  take  'em  oflF,  my  dcsfgiii^lPtJ^is^ 
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earful  here  over  our  clothes,"  she  said,  and 
gave  a  laugh  that  somehow — though  she  did 
not  understand  it — made  Janet  shrink. 

"Mother  keeps  mine  so  careful  Aat  I 
never  sees  'em  at  all,"  said  Tabby.  "She 
keeps  *em  at  her  unde's.  He's  such  a  safe 
man  !  When  you  sends  anjrthing  to  him, 
it's  just  as  safe  as  if  it  was  in  the  Bank 
o'  England."  And  Tabby  winked  at  Janet 
as  she  spoke;  but  Jane^  happily  for  her, 
had  no  more  notion  than  a  baby  what  Tabby 
meant. 

*'  Now  then,  take  off  them  things,"  said 
the  woman  sharply.  "  You  ain't  going  into 
the  street  looking  like  that^  you  know.  Take 
'em  off,  and  give  'em  here.  You'll  have  to 
wear  some  of  Tabby's  clothes,  and  very 
thankful  jrou  may  be  to  get  'em.  Come, 
strip,  and  ktok  tAiarp  about  it." 

What  could  Janet  do  ?  She  gave  one 
terrified  look  at  the  coarse  face  before  her, 
and  then  with  nervous,  hurried  fingers  she 
began  to  unhook  her  frock.  One  after 
another  she  took  off  her  neat  little  garments, 
and  one  after  another,  as  she  stripped  them 
oflf.  Tabby  seized  them  and  pitched  them  on 
the  bed.  In  a  very  few  mbutes  she  had 
given  up  every  article  of  her  own  clothing,  and 
in  place  of  it  had  received  from  Tabby  a  dirty 
ragged  frock  and  petticoat,  and  an  old  pair 
of  boots  that  had  scarcely  enough  likeness  to 
boots  leSt  in  them  to  stay  upon  her  feet. 

"  There,  now  you're  set  up !  "  said  Tabby 
cheerfully,  when  this  business  was  concluded ; 
**  and  v«y  neat  and  complete  you  looks,"  she 
added,  standing  back  to  contemplate  the 
general  effect  of  Janet's  new  attire.  "  Now 
just  you  wait  a  bit  till  I'm  ready  too.  Don't 
you  mmd  nothing  about  yom  clothes.  Mo- 
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thei^U  look  after  them.  They're  safe  as  any- 
thing with  her — ain't  they,  mother?"  said 
Tabby,  with  a  chuckle. 

She  began  rapidly  to  dress  hersdf,  and  in 
a  very  few  moments  her  brief  toilette  was 
completed.  The  woman  had  rolled  up  Janet's 
clothes  into  a  bundle  and  put  them  under 
the  bedclothes,  and  had  turned  herself  round 
to  the  wall.  She  did  not  speak  to  the 
children  again,  nor  take  any  further  notice  of 
them. 

"  There's  a  pump  down-stairs  if  you'd  like 
to  wash  yourself,"  said  Tabby,  presently. 

"  Oh,  is  there?"  cried  Janet  eageriy,  shud- 
dering in  her  dirty  clothes. 

"  Yes,  it's  out  in  the  yard.  I  goes  there 
sometimes.  It  ain't  bad  to  get  a  good  ^uice 
now  and  then." 

"  I  should  like  to  wash  myself  very  much," 
said  Janet. 

"  Well,  you  can  go  and  do  it.  I'll  come 
and  show  you  the  place.  You  mustn't  be 
long  about  it,  though,  you  know,"  said  Tabby, 
and  led  the  way  down-stairs,  and  introduced 
Janet  into  a  little  square,  paved  yard.  Here 
they  found  the  pump,  and  here  Janet  did 
sudi  washing  as  she  could  without  the  help 
of  soap  or  towel.  And  then  side  by  side  the 
two  children  sallied  out  into  the  street 

"  We've  got  sixpence  still,  you  know,"  said 
Tabby,  in  a  whisper,  as  they  left  the  house 
behind  them.  "I  didn't  tell  mother,"  and 
she  gave  a  chuckle.  "  We'll  go  and  get  a 
stunning  bre^ast,  and  then,  I  say,  we'll  have 
a  bit  of  fun.  Shall  us  ?  "  she  said,  looking  with 
her  sharp  bright  eyes  into  her  companion's 
face. 

"I  —  I  don't  know,"  answered  Janet 
faintly,  not  knowing  what  else  to  say. 
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"  Mine  eyes  are  ever  tomid  tlie  Lord ;  for  He  ihall  pluck  my  toet  out  of  tbe  net." — Psalu  xsv.  15. 


GOOD  Shepherd !  am  I  not  Thy  sheep? 
Do  I  not  love  Thy  way  ? 

0  keep  Thy  word,  my  feet  to  keep. 
And  guide  me  lest  I  stray. 

Strong  enemies  my  path  beset, 

And  would  my  heart  appal ; 
They  dig  the  pit,  and  spread  the  net. 

And  watch  to  see  me  fall. 

Good  Lord  !  mine  eyes  are  unto  The^ 
My  steps  shall  be  Thy  care ; 

1  have  no  refiige  where  to  flee. 
But  Thou  art  everywhere. 


Rejoice  not,  then,  O  wary  foe  ! 

On  weakness  rests  His  might ; 
From  blackest  cloud  best  shines  the  bow ; 

In  darkness  breaks  the  light 

"  Yea,  though  He  slay  me,  I  will  trust  1" 

Well  sang  that  saint  of  old ; 
His  humbled  face  he  bowed  in  dust, 

And  then  came  forth  as  gold. 

Oh  grace !  through  pain  or  shame  to  tread 

The  path  my  Saviour  trod ; 
Oh  bliss  I  that  hand  upon  my  head — 
i    The  good  Hand  of  my  God  I  ^  i 
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CHRISTIANITY  IN  THE  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

Bt  ike  author  op  "The  Hawaiian  AftctftiKUiGO." 

CHAPTER  I. 


'T^HE  circumstances  -which  preceded  the 
^  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  were  quite  unique. 

The  instituticm,  peculiar  to  Polynesia, 
known  as  the  "/abu  system,"  had  grown  to 
gigantic  proportions  on  Hawaii,  and  succes- 
sive genentions  of  Idi^  and  priests  had  so 
strengthened  its  power  and  increased  its 
requirements,  that  at  tiie  beginning  of  this 
century  it  was  not  only  tlie  most  powerful 
agmt  of  religious  despotism,  but  of  civil 
tj-ranny.  Our  frivolous  use  of  ttie  tenn  /a6u 
makes  us  forget  its  terrible  import  to  these 
poor  Hawaiians. 

Tbdu  meant  the  separation  of  a  thing,  place, 
person,  or  time  to  an  exclusive  use.  In  early 
days  a  religious  motive  was  always  assigned 
for  the  restriction,  but  as  the  chiefs  became 
more  jwwerful,  their  will  alone  could  origi- 
nate a  ta^u,  which  still  pres»ved  the  old 
force  of  religious  sBoctionf  and  chiofs  as  veil 
as  priests  exercised  the  power  dC  interdicting 
from  the  people  by  this  means  anything 
which  they  chose  to  reserve  for  themselves. 

Favourite  bathing  places  and  springs  of 
water,  and  certain  lands,  trees,  and  fruits, 
were  perpetually  tadu.  It  was  perpetually 
fa^  for  women  to  eat  with  men,  or  of  the 
same  things  as  were  offered  in  sacrifice ;  con- 
sequently they  were  denied  the  use  of  hogs, 
fowls,  turtles,  and  several  kinds  of  fish,  be- 
sides coooanutB.  Particular  fruits,  fish,  and 
vegetables  were  sometimes  faiu  from  both 
sexes  for  several  months.  There  were  ta^us 
lastmg  for  years,  weeks^  or  days,  and  strict 
and  lax  taduSj  all  proclaimed  by  heralds. 

The  strict  /a^u  suspended  the  whole  busy 
life  of  the  islands.  On  the  evening  before  it 
began,  the  heralds  of  the  priests  passed  round 
the  district,  ordering  every  light  and  fire  to 
be  extinguished,  the  pathway  by  the  sea  to 
be  left  for  the  king,  the  inland  paths  for  the 
gods,  6:c.  Ail  activities  were  forbidden  :  no 
person  m^ht  bathe,  launch  a  canoe,  or  be 
seen  out  of  doors.  Absolute  silence  was  en- 
forced ;  fowls  were  put  under  calabashes,  and 
the  mouths  of  hogs  and  dogs  were  tied  up  to 
prevent  the  catastrophe  of  sound.  The  king 
^d  chiefs,  who  at  these  seasons  lived  within 
the  Aeiaus,  -were  fed  by  attendants,  as  they 
were  interdicted  from  handling  anything 
while  the  ta^u  lasted.  These  strict  UUms 
were  usually  imposed  on  the  sickness  of  a 


high  chief,  and  before  preparations  for  tv, 
or  the  approach  of  any  important  religious 
ceremony.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  for 
every  breach  of  tadu,  however  trifling,  the 
penalty  was  death,  and  the  wretched  ofienda, 
unless  he  were  so  fortunate  as  to  reach  the 
City  of  Kefoge,  was  delivered  to  "  the  judg- 
ments of  the  offended  gods."  Asofficnlseai- 
ployied  by  tlie  priests  patrolled  Hie  dsarict  in 
wliich  any  falm  was  enforced,  it  is  not  likdy 
that  many  breakers  escaped.  Some  were 
strangled,  others  burnt,  or  dispatched  with 
clubs  or  stones  Within  the  temples,  and  many  '. 
had  their  eyes  scooped  out  and  their  limbs  [j 
broken,  and  8uf£cr«i  exquisite  tortures  for ,  | 
some  days  before  the  death-stroke  was  actn- 
ally  given.  This  system  continued  in  force 
until  1819.  So  lately  as  1817  a  woman  wis 
put  to  death  for  entering  the  men's  eating- 
house,  and  in  181S  diiee  men  mre  sacrificed 
an  Hawaii  for  equally  tr^g  violations  (tf 
raiu. 

It  was  munly  ^lou^  the  int<demUe  pres- 
sure of /<zAv  that  the  downfall  of  idolatry  ms 
brought  about,  aided  by  the  circumstasce, 
that  the  conquests  of  Kamehameha  the  Great 
had  united  all  the  islands  into  one  absolute 
monarchy.   This  king  established  an  elabo-  j 
rate  system  of  fnidal  government,  built  forts, ' 
mounted  artillery  upon   them,  oiganieed . 
and  drilled  an  army  in  European  fashiou, ' 
possessed  a  fleet,  encouraged  commerce, 
imposed  customs  duties,  availed  himself  of  | 
all  the  civilisation  of  which  he  could  leam  ^ 
from  foreigners,  founded  a  stable  and  patriotic  |  j 
dynasty,  and  is  remembered  as  the  most  1 
powerful  and  enlightened  of  Polynesian  sove-  j 
reigns.    He  had  heard  of  the  gospel,  and  had 
made  a  request  for  Christian  teachers,  and  it 
remains  a  stigma  upon  the  apathy  and  tardi- 
ness of  Christian  effort  that  the  gospel  did 
not  reach  Hawaiian  shores  during  the  life- 
time of  this  exceptionally  great  headjen. 
Though  he  shortened  the  periods  of  /abu,  he 
mitigated  nothing  of  its  terrorism;  he  biiilt 
large  temples,  and  was  liberal  ia  human  sacri- 
fices, and  remained  to  the  last  a  devoted  ad- 
herent of  the  Suite  religion.    His  last  prayers 
were  to  his  redpleadiered  god,  and  priests  j 
carrying  idols  crowded  roond  him  in  bis 
dying  agony.    "  Move  on  in  my  good  way," 
were  his  last  words.  I 

His  death  made  a  great  change.    HiS  stxa' 
Digitized  by  VjOU 
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Liholiho  loved  whisky  and  pleasure  better 
than  religion  or  power,  the  gods  of  his  father 
had  little  hold  upon  his  facUe  nature,  and  in 
many  ways  he  was  well  fitted  to  be  a  tool  of 
the  able  and  resolute  Queen  Dowager,  Kaa- 
humanu,  who  was  in  fact  coequal  with  him 
in  authority.  To  this  queen,  and  to  many  of 
the  female  chiefs  of  high  rank,  the  restraints 
of  falm  had  become  intolerable.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  reconcile  their  political  importance 
and  their  martial  prowess  as  evidenced  by 
their  commanding  fleets  of  war-canoes,  and 
going  into  battle,  with  the  galling  restrictions 
to  which  they^vere  subjected  in  common  with 
their  plebeian  dependents.  They  were  not 
only  interdicted  from  the  best  kinds  of  food, 
but  from  every  dish  which  had  been  eaten  of 
by  their  husbands  or  nude  children,  or  even 
cooked  at  their  fire,  and  were  absolutely  pro- 
hibited from  eating  with  men  during  tiieir 
whole  lives. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Kame- 
hameha,  several  of  the  female  chiefs  ventured 
on  private  breaches  of  /adu,  and  finding  that 
these  were  unavenged,  they  began  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  scepticism  regarding  the  old  faith. 
On  the  day  on  which  the  great  king  died  a 
woman  ate  a  oocoanut  with  impunity,  and  a 
boy  prince  and  his  inoOier  ate  U^ether. 
Kaahumanu  then  urged  the  new  king  to  "dis- 
regard the  restraints  of  taiu."  However,  he 
pursued  a  wavering  coarse,  urged  on  the  one 
side  by  this  princess  to  discard  the  idols,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  priests  to  uphold  the  old 
heathen  rites,  until  August,  1819,  when  the 
resolute  queen  dowager  sent  word  to  him 
that  on  his  arrival  at  Kailua  she  should  cast 
aside  his  god,  upon  which  he  and  his  court 
put  off  from  the  shore,  and  for  two  days  in- 
dulged in  a  drunken  revel  in  their  canoes. 
On  his  return,  Kaahumanu  overcame  his 
vacillation,  and  concerted  with  him  the  over- 
tlirow  of  idolatry. 

A  feast  was  prepared  after  the  custom  of 
the  country  with  separate  arrangements  for 
the  womm,  and  an  imftaense  company  vas 
bidden  to  it.  When  all  were  seated,  Liho- 
liho, whose  natural  dignity  hardly  enabled 
him  to  conceal  his  sense  of  the  temerity 
of  his  act,  rose,  seated  himself  among  the 
women,  ate  of  their  viands,  and  directed  them 
to  eat  of  those  prepared  for  the  men.  Many 
of  the  higher  guests  stood  aghast,  and  the 
common  people  trembled,  but  when  no  sign 
of  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  appeared,  the 
joyful  shout  arose,  "  The  faint  is  broken  !— 
the  tadu  is  broken  ! "  This  blow  overthrew 
the  ancient  structure  of  Hawaiian  idolatry. 
Feasts  were  made  for  all  the  people,  at  which 


the  sexes  ate  together,  —  the  watchword 
started  at  Kailua,  "  TAe  tabu  is  brokm,  bum 
Ike  idols  1"  spread  like  wildfire  through  the 
united  kingdom ;  royal  (vders  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  iuitms  were  carried  through 
the  islands  by  swift  heralds,  and  temples, 
images,  and  sacred  property  perished  in  the 
flames.  The  high  priest,  Hewahewa,  was  the 
first  to  apply  the  torch,  and  hundreds  of  the 
priests,  fired  by  the  general  enthusiasm,  fol- 
lowed his  example.  A  law  was  promulgated 
by  which  idolatry  was  for  ever  aboKshed,  the 
smoke  of  burning  temfdes  darkened  the  air, 
prayer  and  sacrifice  ceased,  and  the  people 
of  the  eight  islands  joined  in  a  general  jnbilee 
for  their  deliverance. 

But  some  eunest  heafliens  still  remained 
on  Hawaii,  who  in  secret  worshipped  idols 
which  had  been  rescued  from  the  general 
conflagration,  and  these,  joined  by  some 
recusant  priests,  took  up  arms  against  Liho- 
liho in  the  defence  of  the  gods  of  their  fore- 
fathers, and  "  to  resist  and  turn  back  the 
tide  of  free  eating  which  was  threatening  to 
destroy  the  land."  The  heathen  fought  with 
the  courage  and  fury  of  fanaticism,  but  the 
iconoclasts  were  superior  both  in  arms  and 
numbers,  and  drove  them  towards  the  shore, 
where  their  ranks  were  enfiladed  and  disor- 
dered by  the  fire  of  a  swivel  mounted  on  one 
of  a  formidable  fleet  of  double  canoes,  com- 
manded by  the  redoubtable  queen  dowager. 
By  nightf^  the  reactionary  amy  was  com- 
pletely defeated.  It  is  worthy  of  raiuurk  that 
this  battle  iras  fought  on  both  sides  with  fire- 
arms, and  with  something  of  the  strat^'  of 
civilised  warfare,  and  that  the  victors  used 
their  victory  with  great  moderation.  The 
defeated  chiefs  attacked  the  idols,  threw  them 
into  the  sea,  and  burned  them  for  fuel,  and 
"free  eating  "  became  universal.  '*  There  is  no 
power  in  the  gods,"  said  the  chiefs,  "  they  are 
a  lie  and  a  vanity,  Tiie  army  with  idols 
was  weak,  the  army  without  idols  was  strong 
and  victorious."  This  rising  was  the  last 
effort  of  expiring  heathenism,  and  the  Hawaii- 
ans  from  a  nation  of  idolaters  became  a  na- 
tion of  sceptics. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  on 
Hawaii,  the  brig  Thaddeus^  containing  a  pio- 
neer band  of  missionaries,  was  being  dis- 
patched in  faith  and  prayer  from  the  port  of 
Boston,  and  late  in  March,  1820,  she  an- 
chored in  Kawaihae  Bay,  Hawaii,  almost 
under  the  shadow  of  the  last  great  temple, 
erected  by  Kamehameha  the  Great,  which 
was  then,  as  now,  the  great  landmark  on  the 
coast.  Grouped  on  the  deck  of  ^tite  brig, 
and  contemplating  witlDi^taect)jpg>Ji^erest 
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the  clusters  of  grass  houses  under  the  palms 
by  the  shore,  the  New  Englanders  anxiously 
awaited  the  return  of  the  boat  which  had 
been  sent  to  make  inquiries  regarding  the 
great  heathen  king  and  the  nation  of  sup- 
posed idolaters. 

The  report  came  back,  "  Karaehameha  is 
dead.  His  son  Liholiho  is  king ;  the  taius 
are  abolished ;  the  /taaus  are  burned,  the 
idols  are  destroyed,  and  the  party  that 
attempted  to  restore  them  by  force  of  arms 
has  lately  been  vanquished."  Almost  over- 
powered by  this  unlooked-for  news,  the  mis- 
sionaries sailed  for  Kailua,  the  residence  of 
the  king  and  court.  Eyes  which  for  five 
months  had  rested  only  on  dreary  stretches 
of  ocean  were  gladdened  by  the  sight  of 
palms  and  bread-fruit,  abundant  Jia/a  and 


banana  plantations,  mighty  forests  girdling 
dome-like  mountains,  and  the  snow-capped 
peaks  of  Mauna  Kea  rising  above  the  redun- 
dant vegetation  of  the  lower  regions. 

In  a  short  time  they  received  permission 
to  land,  and  to  occupy  mission  stations  on 
three  of  the  islands  for  one  year,  and  on 
landing  were  welcomed  as  "  brother  priests  " 
by  Hewahewa,  the  late  high  priest,  who 
assured  them  that  he  would  be  their  friend, 
saying  that  he  had  worshipped  the  wooden 
idols  because  it  was  "  the  custom  of  his 
fathers;"  adding,  "My  thpught  has  always 
been,  there  is  one  great  God  dwelling  in  the 
heavens."  The  enthusiastic  hopes  of  success 
which  the  missionaries  had  been  led  to  form 
by  the  news  of  the  abolition  of  idolatry  were, 
however,  sorely  damped  when  the  work  ac- 


Cout,  with  Caaou. 


tually  began ;  and  though,  in  course  of  time, 
the  aspect  of  things  was  changed,  and  the 
lingering  superstitions  of  heathenism  gave 
place  to  a  nominal  Christianity,  and  some 
men  and  women  lived  holy  lives,  and  died 
in  simple  faith  and  trust,  it  was  sixteen  years 
before  these  pioneers,  and  the  co-workers  by 
whom  they  were  afterwards  joined,  were 
permitted  to  reap  in  joy  the  seed  which  they 
sowed  in  tears. 

Various  causes  retarded  the  work  of  the 
gospel.  The  king  and  chiefs,  having  got  rid 
of  the  restraints  of  one  religion,  were  in  no 
haste  to  adopt  those  of  another ;  and  having 
observed  that  each  missionary  possessed  but 
one  wife,  they  were  alarmed  regarding  a  pos- 
sible influence  on  their  polygamous  habits. 
The  rum  and  whiskey  of  the  traders,  which 


in  some  districts  had  almost  superseded  the 
use  of  the  narcotic  awa  root,  had  steeped 
the  people,  from  the  king  downwards,  so 
effectually  in  the  vice  of  drunkenness,  as  to 
deaden  them  in  ear  and  will  to  gospel  teach- 
ing. The  last  and  most  powerftil  hindrance 
was  the  presence  on  the  islands  of  a  number  of 
profligate  foreigners — deserters  from  whalers, 
escaped  convicts  from  Australia — essentiall)- 
vicious  and  lawless  men,  the  scum  and  drift 
of  the  Pacific,  who  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Thaddeus  had  indulged  in  licentiousness 
without  restraint,  and  had  engrafted  their 
own  upon  the  indigenous  vices  of  Hawaii. 
The  coming  of  the  Puritan  missionaries 
raised  the  devilry  of  this  class  into  intense 
action;  and  the  bitter,  persistent,  persecuting, 
malignant  opposition  of  this  foreign  element. 
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continued  through  a  long  course  of  years,  is 
one  of  the  saddest  chapters  of  the  history  of 
missions.  Liholiho,  though  for  a  time  he 
pursued  his  studies  with  the  zest  of  novelty, 
was  a  thoroughly  dissolute  man,  and  his 
foreign  favourites,  who  had  good  reasons  for 
wishing  to  be  rid  of  the  teachers,  obtained 
at  one  time  an  edict  for  their  expulsion,  on 
the  ground  of  the  jealousy  of  England! 
They  supplied  him  with  rum,  encouraged 
his  gambling  propensities,  engaged  in  mock 
prayers,  taught  him  the  vilest  phrases  of  their 
own  language,  and 
induced  one  chief 
to  give  another  as  a 
nickname  the  awful 
name  of  Jehovah. 
Enormous  debts 
were  contracted  by 
the  court  at  the  in- 
stigation of  white 
men ;  taxation  and 
monopoly  were  car- 
ried to  their  utmost 
limits ;  the  oppres- 
sive but  orderly  rule 
of  the  late  king  was 
changed  into  a  dis- 
orderly tyranny,  and 
the  natives,  groaning 
under  the  new  rigime, 
were  assiduously 
plied  with  the  notion- 
that  it  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  arrival  of 
the  missionaries.  In 
spite  of  these  in- 
fluences, Liholiho, 
who,  when  sober, 
was  a  clothed  and 
courtly  gentleman, 
came  to  r^pird  the 
teachers  with  ap- 
proval ;  though  the 
real  prosperity  of  the 
mission  only  dates 
from  1823,  the  year 

of  his  departure  for  England,  when  he  and 
his  queen  died  of  measles. 

Although  idolatry  was  at  an  end,  the 
vicious  habits  of  the  islanders  were  as  strong 
as  ever.  Marriage  and  the  family  constitu- 
tion had  no  existence.  NatursJ  affection 
was  rare.  The  women  made  pets  of  dogs 
and  hogs,  but  gave  their  children  away ;  and 
infanticide  prevailed  to  a  revolting  and 
alinost  incredible  extent.  Polygamy  was 
universal,  and  polyandry  was  the  recognised 
practice  among  women  of  rank.  The  crip- 
IV.  N.S. 
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pled,  blind,  and  old  were  the  subjects  of 
barbarous  cruelty  or  inhuman  sport.  The 
sick  were  deserted.  Drinking  and  gaming 
prevailed  among  all  classes.  The  nation  was 
steeped  in  an  unbridled  and  ruinous  licen- 
tiousness; vicious  and  debasing  pleasures 
were  the  only  objects  of  pursuit;  and  uni- 
versal profligacy,  diseases  of  foreign  intro- 
duction, consanguineous  marriages,  infanti- 
cide, and  the  effects  of  rum  and  whiskey 
on  unseasoned  constitutions,  threatened  the 
depopulation  of  the  islands  at  no  distant  date. 

But  Messrs.  Bing- 
ham, Thurston,  Whit- 
ney, and  their  wives 
and  lay  coadjutors, 
took  with  them  to 
Hawaii,  not  only  the 
faith  which  "  laughs 
at  impossibilities," 
and  a  yearning  ten- 
derness for  souls 
which  brought  tears 
to  their  eyes  when 
they  first  saw  the 
sheep  which  had 
"gone  astray,"  but 
that  indomitable 
spiritwhich  has  made 
Puritan  New  Eng- 
land the  ruling  power 
in  all  America ;  and 
they  addressed  them- 
selves to  their  work 
with  that  practical 
sagacity  which,  in 
combination  with 
vital  godliness,  has 
been  diaracteristic  of 
American  mission- 
aries everywhere. 

Reinforcements 
were  gradually  sent 
out,  and  Mr.  Ellis, 
whose  acquaintance 
with  the  kindred 
tongue  of  Tahiti  was 
invaluable,  arrived  in  1822,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  able  to  take  the  initiative  in  preach- 
ing freely  to  the  people.  In  the  same  year  the 
language  was  reduced  to  a  written  form,  with 
an  alphabet  of  twelve  letters,  and  the  king 
and  chiefs  learned  to  read.  By  1823  the 
presence  of  well-ordered  households  on  the 
islands  had  greatly  elevated  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  natives.  The  king  in  the  same 
year  enjoined  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
upon  his  people,  and  a  crier  was  sent  through 
the  islands  to  proclaim  the  new  "tabu," 
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Several  cIuefeBses  discarded  their  numerous 
hualands,  and  announced  their  determination 
to  adho^  &ithfiilly  to  one;  and  Keapulani, 
one  of  the  widowed  quMns  of  Uie  great 
Kamehameha,  after  leading  a  life  worthy  of 
the  new  faith,  died  in  hope,  and  received 
baptism  from  Mr.  Ellis  in  her  last  moments, 
leaving  directions  that  none  of  the  old  horri- 
ble ceremonies  should  be  observed  at  her 
death.    Among  her  last  words  were,  "Great 
is  my  love  to  God.    I  love  Jesus  Christ ;  I 
have  given  myself  to  Him  to  be  his."  Her 
strength  and  lovableness  of  diaracter,  and 
the  straightforward  way  in  which  she  carried 
out  the  divine  precepts  in  her  life,  had  greatl]^ 
endeared  her  to  the  missionaries ;  and  her 
high  rank  caused  her  conversion  to  have  a 
very  exteimve  influence  among  her  ^eoplt. 
The  thousands  who  assembled  for  the  ftmeral 
beheld  for  the  first  time  the  orderly  solem- 
nities of  Christian  burial,  and  heard  for  the 
first  time  of  the  "  hope  full  of  immortality," 
as  under  a  beautiful  grove  a[  Jim  tives  Mr. 
Ellis  preached  the  funend  scim<m  from  the 
words,  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the 
Lord.'*    It  is  said  that  the  infloence  of  that 
death  and  burial  has  never  ceased  to  be  Uc 
by  the  Hawaiian  nation.    Christian  maniage 
was  instituted  the  same  year. 

Although  the  foundations  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess were  laid  within  the  first  three  years  of 
the  mission,  and  several  of  the  highest  chiefs 
became  consistent  and  lowly  Christians,  the 
results,  as  a  whole,  were  rather  in  tiie  direc- 
tion of  external  improvement  than  of  vital 
godliness.    The  common  people  genendty 
heard  the  gospel  with  indifieoence.  When 
the  missionaries  knelt  down  to  pray,  die 
natives  ran  away,  thinking  that  tfaey  were  sor- 
cerers engaged  in  "  praying  Aem  to  death 
and  they  regarded  the  persons  of  the  Trinity 
as  three  distinct  gods,  oa  which  they  coq- 
ferred  the  names  of  thdr  old  divinities, 
Kane,  Kanaloa,  and  Maui.   When  the  mis- 
sionaries itinerated  on  Hawaii,  th^  found 
that  the  only  truths  whidi  roused  the  people 
in  any  degree  from  their  apathy  were  those 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  which  "  broke  in  "  upon 
them,  they  said,  "  like  light  in  the  morning." 
Though  Uie  old  idols  were  cast  away, 
from  her  "House  of  everlasting  Burnings," 
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still  swayed  Uie  imaginations  of  the  ccMiunon 
people.  Her  prophets  occanonally  wandered 
into  the  civilised  districts,  caunng  fpccaX  alarm 
by  announcing  an  awAil  retribution  fcv  the 
general  apostasy,  and  sacrifices  were  daily 
offered  to  her  by  those  who  dwelt  within 
sight  of  KUauea.* 

On  many  occasions  the  destruction  wrought 
by  the  vices  of  the  foreigners  was  used  as  an 
argument  against  worshipping  the  fordgneis' 
God.   A  prophetess  of  F€16  mentioMd  to 
Mr.  Ellis  the  names  of  several  chiefe,  and 
asked,  "Who  destroyed  these?    Not  Pd^, 
but  the  mm  of  the  foreigners.  Their  diseases 
and  their  rum  have  destroyed  more  of  the 
king's  people  than  all  the  volcanoes  <hi  the 
if^ds."  From  first  to  last  it  was  the  vices 
and  the  opposition  of  nominal  Christians 
which  were  Uie  main  hindrance  to  the  recep- 
tion of  Christianity  by  the  natives. 

But  the  gospel  was  yet  to  achieve  a  mighty 
triumph  on  the  islands,  which  will  be  related 
in  the  next  diapter;  and  a  new  period  of 
prosperity  Sex  the  mission  began  in  1823,  with 
the  ^poiDSaeDt  to  the  Regency  of  Kaafau- 
nwnn,  me  i^neen  x/owager,  uic  aoic  ana 
ztaohtte  woman  who  precipitated  the  aboli- 
tion of  Alto. 

ISABELLA  L.  BIRO. 

*  The  story  of  the  ctMllenge  which  KaptoUiu,  a  ptwcti 
of  u  ucient  lin«,  and  one  of  the  mcMt  deroted  and  enlight- 
ened of  the  euly  converts,  offered  to  tho  fiie-roddeas,  cannot 
be  toU  too  'often.    In  1S95,  niiering  orcr  mo  bondan  in 
which  MAajflf  the  people  were  still  held  by  P61£,  the  icKrtnd, 
■eaiast  tlie  advice  at  all  her  Meads,  to  put  her  power  to  a 
practiMl  test,  and  with  this  object  jonrneyed  to  me  volcano 
on  foot,  over  a  hundred  miles  of  nt^ed  lava,  attended  bjr  a 
larie  t>«  nawiltiac  retinae.  MnltiUides  of  people  met  ber 
the  wav,  i^lorinr  her  to  turn  back  lest  she  should  be  dc- 
itiiijml.  but  ber  fniet  retJr  always  was,  "  If  I  ant  deitmj  td, 
jon  majr  all  hrfivve  in  rtU ;  hot  if  I  aa  not,  then  joo  mmc 
all  tarn  to  the  p<Utipal*  (Cbristias  teaching).  A  propbetesa 
of        dedaiing  hcnaUt  to  be  a  god,  met  h«r  in  tibe  rMpaa  of 
fire,  ana  threatened  ber  wiA  the  vengeance  of  the  godaeias  if 
she  proceeded  fixther.    Prodnciac  sOBW  portion*  of  d» 
Suiijtuici,  shs  read  them  to  her  as  tbe  wrssago  fnm  the  InM 
God,  and  told  ber    Christ,  the  Savionr  of  the  lost,  on  wbicb 
the  pioftieteM  becnmo  abaabod  and  rilent.  Oa  unvinc  at  Ite 
<xater  t£  Kilanca,  where  are  congregated  aomo  of  tbe  meat 
tanibln  ^enomena  on  the  earth,  she  descended  witk  her  ter- 
rified train  of  eighty  perBons,  into  ita  depths,  and  ''"'^'■^  on 
the  edge  of  the  buning  lake,  she  perfomcd  tbe  daring  act  of 
eating  khm  of  tbe  berries  consecrated  to  P616  without  tka  ess - 
tomair  act  of  sacrificB.  Then,  tiftning  from  tbolnridfinn  lo 
ber  attendants,  she  said.  *'  Jehorah  »  mj  Oed.  He  kiadled 
these  fires.  I  fear  not  POL  ShoaM  I  poitoh  by  bar  anger, 
then  yon  nay  fur  ber  power.  But  if  Jwonh  aan  so  wben 
breaking  her  ta^tu,  then  aaityon  fear  and  wno  J«te*ab. 
The  gods  of  Hawaii  are  nia.  Great  ia  the  gnodnini  of  Jcto- 
vab  in  sending  misrienarin  to  tain  m  from  tbeao  Tuifiea  to 
tbe  living  God."  TheTtfaeasaacabjiaaofpralw^  and  bowed 
before  tbe  Creator  of  aU  tUaga. 
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in. — AT  ASSOCIATED  WORK. 


IT  wait  ronarked  by  Machiavelli  that  a 
prisoner  must,  sooner  or  later,  defeat  his 
gaolers,  because  -Ais  mind  would  be  constantly- 
engaged  in  devising  means  of  escape,  whereas 
;  would  not  always  be  thinking  of  the  best 
means  to  keep  him  in.  This  was  spoken 
at  a  time  when  high  wails  and  strong  bolts  and 
I  bars  were  yet  regarded  as  the  most  efficient 
j  agencies  of  security.  It  was  left  to  later  times 
j  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  this  idea,  where 
material  means  alone  were  relied  on.  High 
walls,  and  bolts,  and  bars  are  not  so  prev£ul- 
ing  as  industrial  drill,  ih<»:ongh  disdpline, 
and  the  supervision  of  men  c(nn[&etely  trained 
f*r  their  office.  The  discovery  of  Uiis  prin- 
ciple we  owe  as  much  to  the  pressure  of  cir- 
cumstances as  to  the  genius  of  any  indivi- 
dual reformer.  The  colonies  refused  any 
longer  to  allow  the  mother  country  to  "  shoot 
her  moral  rubbish  "  within  their  limits,  and 
we  had  to  try  how  we  could  best  work  up 
our  waste  social  material  into  something  like 
shape  at  home.  The  scheme  of  industrial 
labour  at  public  works,  with  a  well-systema- 
tized plan  of  rising  through  various  grades,  by 
marks  awarded  for  work  accomplished,  was 
hit  upon,  found  so  far  successful  as  applied 
to  quanying,  the  buUdin^^  of  docks  and  break- 
waters, and  so  on,  that  it  has  found  further 
application  in  agriculture,  in  the  reclamation 
of  waste  lands,  and  in  the  erection  of  prison- 
structures.  At  various  places  convicts  are 
to  be  seen  in  bands  of  from  six  or  seven 
to  twenty  or  thirty  labouring  in,  the  open, 
precisely  Uke  any  other  workmen.  If  Ma- 
chiavelli had  seen  such  sights  as  these,  and 
had  been  told  that  some  of  the  workers 
belonged  to  the  most  hopeless  class,  and  yet 
that  escapes  were  vexy  rare,  he  would  have 
allowed  that  his  maxim  had  in  some  degree 
lost  its  force,  simply  because  the  trust  that 
was  formerly  pat  in  walls,  and  bolts  and 
bars  was  now  to  a  great  extent  placed  in 
human  skill,  and  oversight  and  careful  ad- 
ministration. If  our  readers  will  accompany 
us  for  a  brief  visit  to  Chatham  Prison,  and 
then  to  Portland,  they  will  allow  that  we 
have  not  overstated  in  any  way. 

Fancy  yourself  standing  in  a  wooden  shed, 
overlooking  a  vast  hollow — broken  up  here 
and  there  into  irregular  gullies — stretching 
for  acres  before  you,  and  on  either  side. 
You  see  lines  of  rail  laid  down  on  the  slopes 


in  various  directions;  waggons — some  empty, 
some  fiiU — moving  along,  puUed  by  horses ; 
groups  of  men  busy  with  pick  and  spade  in 
every  direction,  engaged  in  clearing  out  a 
mud-bed.  The  field  of  work  is  so  extensive 
that  for  a  time  you  fail  to  grasp  its  details; 
a  plan  is  shown  you,  which  helps  to  bring 
your  ideas  a  little  into  coherence ;  and 
then  your  guide  asks  you  to  proceed  with 
him  on  a  round.  Over  great  stretches  of 
excavated  mud-bottom  we  go,  passing  on 
our  way  various  men  in  blue  dresses,  who 
are  relieved  from  the  more  direct  surveUIance 
of  the  warders,  and  entrusted  to  drive  the 
horses  in  the  waggons.  These  are  men  of  the 
speciai  class,  who  have  won  this  partial  free- 
(^om  by  their  good  conduct,  and  will  soon  be 
released.  Now  we  come  on  a  group  who  are 
settled  in  a  sort  of  quicksand,  which,  by  means 
of  planks  laid  crosswise  over  each  other,  they 
contrive  to  lessen  of  the  blue  ooze,  by  skilful 
use  of  the  spade,  in  spite  of  the  constant 
"rising"  of  the  deceptive  marsh.  Yonder, 
not  ver}-  far  ofT,  is  another  group,  more  luckily 
located  upon  a  tongue  of  tenacious  clay, 
which  is  being  wheeled  in  barrows  aku^ 
planks  by  others,  and  emptied  into  waggons, 
which  are  run  on  a  line  of  rsuls  to  a  distance, 
where,  by  the  "  tip,"  their  contents  are  pre- 
cipitated as  want«l.  So  we  go  on  for  miles, 
passing  every  now  and  then  -paities  similarly 
engaged  ;  or  perhaps  a  group  in  charge  of  a 
line  of  waggons  on  a  steep  slope,  up  which 
they  are  very  quickly  pulled  by  a  stationary 
engine  so  powerful  that  the  ground  vibrates 
round  about  you  when  the  strain  of  heavy 
trucks  is  upon  it 

Ey-and-by  we  come  on  the  most  extensive 
brick-field  we  have  yet  seen.  Here  we  ob- 
serve the  process  of  brick-making  from  the 
very  beginning  as  we  stand  looking  for  a  few 
minutes'  time.  Before  you,  you  see  dust 
being  mixed  with  the  day  to  render  it  suf- 
ficiently workable ;  behind  you  the  machine 
is  being  fed,  and  when,  turning,  you  walk 
round  a  matter  of  twenty  paces  you  see  the 
clay  coming  forth  from  the  machine  in  long 
bars,  which  are  cut  in  an  instant  by  a  moving 
shelf  with  strong  wire  threads  fixed  from  top 
to  bottom  in  front  of  it  into  about  a  doeen 
bricks,  the  uneven  end  bits  being  thrown 
back  into  the  machine,  while  the  perfectly 
made  bricks  are  skilfuUyo^^^c^^an^^ie 
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by  means  of  which  they  are  whirled  under 
cover,  where  others  arrange  them  for  drying. 
From  each  of  these  machines  thirty-five 
thousand  bricks  are  being  turned  out  per  day. 
Further  on  are  the  kilns — great  flat  circular 
structures,  where  the  fire  travels  by  currents 
from  chamber  to  chamber  from  day  to  day. 
Here  we  see  men  engaged  in  charging 
and  discharging,  and  hot,  trying  work  it  is 
in  every  way.  Beyond  that  again  are  ex- 
tensive ranges  of  finished  bricks,  made  to 
resist  sea-water ;  for  with  them  is  to  be 
built  the  dock  for  which  these  other  convicts 
are  excavating.  Fart  of  the  dock,  indeed, 
is  already  done — a  solid-looking  specimen 
of  architecture — ^but  only  a  smaU  part  as 
yet ;  for  this  basin  is  to  cover  some  five-and- 
thirty  acres,  and  is  to  complete  a  line  of 
basins  which  will  properly  cut  off  a  large 
curve  of  the  Medway  and  form  a  new  water- 
way, down  which  the  ships  of  her  Majesty's 
navy  will  pass  in  process  of  complete  reno- 
vation and  re-equipment.  Already  the  two 
smaller  basins,  which  have  been  built  by  the 
convicts,  are  in  use,  and  specimens  of  the 
old  hulks — waiting  to  be  sold  and  broken  up 
— lie  alongside  of  &e  latest  ironclads  and 
turret-ships. 

We  wend  our  way  along,  and  at  length 
find  ourselves  in  a  la^e  smithy,  where  be- 
tween twenW  and  diirty  men  are  forging 
various  kinds-  of  instruments — one  of  the 
workers  being  pointed  out  to  us  as  a  master- 
sharpener  of  steel  chisels.  Then  we  pass  on 
into  the  carpenters*  shop  to  see  as  many  men 
busy  in  that  department,  and  turning  out  what 
is  clearly  excellent  work.  There  are  in  all 
seventeen  hundred  men  in  Chatham  prison ; 
the  bulk  of  them  being  engaged  in  the  basin  at 
present  Some  twelve  hundred  at  least  must 
be  here ;  the  others  are  employed  in  building 
and  repairing  garrison  houses,  or  in  making 
repairs  about  &e  prison  or  officers'  quarters : 
there  is,  of  course,  one  contingent  in  the 
infirmary,  and  another  in  the  penal  cells; 
while  a  small  army  of  tailors  and  shoemakers 
do  the  needed  r^airs  in  their  workshops 
near  the  central  buildings — the  new  clothes 
and  boots  being  made  at  the  light-UUmur 
prisons — and  a  detachment  attend  to  kitchen 
and  bakery. 

The  speciality  of  Chatham  is  that  over 
twelve  hundred  men  are  daily  at  work  in  the 
open  within  an  area  of  twenty  acres  or  so,  and 
are  so  carefully  supervised  thf^  escapes  are 
seldom  attempted,  and  are  hardly  ever  suc- 
cessful A  very  natural  question,  tiierefore, 
on  the  reader's  part  is,  how  is  this  accom- 
plished ?   Well,  alongside  of  each  gang  or 


party  go  the  warder  or  warders — a  warder 
for  every  eight  or  nine  men.  The  field  of 
work  is  divided  into  districts,  embracing  four 
or  five  gangs,  and  over  each  of  these  again 
is  a  district  warder,  who  reports  for  his 
district  as  the  others  do  for  their  parties. 
Many  of  these  warders  are  trained  men  who 
have  been  in  the  army,  and  each  is  armed 
with  a  sword  and  a  baton.  They  are  as  fine 
and  intelligent-looking  a  body  of  men  as  you 
could  wish  to  see.  But  the  responsibility 
were  too  great  for  them  alone ;  and  therefore 
you  find  the  civil  guard,  who  are  each  armed 
with  a  rifle  and  a  bayonet,  posted  at  a»n- 
nunding  points  all  round  the  semicircle,  so 
that  the  whole  field  is,  so  to  say,  undo:  the 
point  of  the  sword,  in  quite  anodier  sense 
surely  than  was  Mahomet's  paradise.  There 
are  some  two  hundred  warders,  and  between 
fifty  and  sixty  of  a  civil  guard  at  Chatham. 

But  we  must  retrace  our  steps  a  little  to  see 
"  the  march  in,"  for  it  is  now  the  dinner  hour. 
We  take  our  stand  in  the  main  exordsing- 
ground,  and  soon  the  tramp  of  many  feet  is 
heard.  The  arrangement  by  parties  or  gangs 
necessitates  a  rough  sort  of  classification 
determined  by  the  kind  of  work  a  man  is 
likely  to  do  best,  so  that  we  find  the  gangs 
run  mto  certain  Qrpes.  Here  is  a  party  that 
has  a  smart,  well -set-up,  skilled  lool^  and 
doubtless  is  entrusted  with  superior  work ; 
following  it  again,  a  large  brotherhood  of  low 
criminal  types,  whom  drill  has  failed  to  re- 
lieve of  a  wild  and  undisciplined  expression. 
And  see  there,  bringing  up  die  rear,  is  a  man 
with  one  leg  of  trousers  yellow  and  in  ux>ns. 
He  is  one  of  the  few  who  have  attempted 
escape,  and  has  thus  only  added  to  his  period 
of  confinement,  besides  having  undergone 
several  days  of  bread  and  water,  and  got  on 
these  heavy  irons,  which  are  never  removed 
night  nor  day  for  three  or  six  months.  It  is 
not  generally  the  old  gaol-binJs  who  attonpt 
to  escape.  They  know  too  well  how  slight 
is  the  chance,  how  great  the  risk;  and  they 
generally^  apply  themselves  assiduously  to 
work,  so  as  to  reduce  their  time  to  the  utmost 
— a  point  on  which  the  chaplain,  say,  would 
not  express  himself  with  so  much  enthusiasm 
as  the  other  officers.  The  parties  come  in 
led  and  followed  by  a  warder,  one  of  whom 
reports  to  the  governor  on  duty  the  number 
of  his  party  and  the  number  of  his  men.  So 
they  pass  on,  filing  round  to  right  or  lef^  ac- 
cording as  they  belong  to  this  or  that  corridor. 
In  the  rear  of  that  gang,  see,  there  is  a  man 
whose  dress  on  one  side  is  all  black,  and  y<»i- 
der  is  another  in  this  gang  following  w^^'^'^'L^I 
similarly  dad.   These  men  [l»9#ee<l3s^Mt«Oj  JQ I 
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their  warders,  and  this  dress  is  part  of  their 
punishment    Another  gang  still,  showing 
two  or  three  in  strong  canvas  dresses.  Re- 
marking ou  it,  you  are  told  that  these  are 
men  who  have  several  times  torn  up  their 
clothes  in  their  cells,  it  may  be  with  intent 
to  commit  suicide,  and  ^ese  dresses  are 
provided  to  defeat  that  propensity.   In  the 
rear  of  another  gang  are  two  or  three  cripples 
— ^men  who  have  thrown  themselves  under 
waggons,  or  effected  some  other  form  of  self- 
mutilation  ;  for  all  risks  are  run  and  all  tricks 
tried  to  get  rid  of  the  regular  labour,  hatred 
of  which  has  been  the  main  agent  in  bringing 
not  a  few  of  these  men  to  this.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  what  these  disfigured  creatures  can  do 
in  this  kind  of  work,  but  they  have  to  strug^e 
on,_  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  strictly  ob- 
served maxima  here  that  "  if  a  man  will  not 
w(n:k,  neither  shall  he  eat."   But  now,  aSl 
the  men  being  in  they  are  about  to  be 
searched.    This  is  done  by  the  warder,  after 
they  have  been  made  to  *'  open  out,"  bringing 
his  liands  down  over  their  dress  at  every  part. 
This  process  is  going  on  in  the  various  exercis- 
ing-£rouuds  at  one  time,  and  when  finished 
Q\e  men  are  marched  to  their  cells,  and  all 
the  doors  are  locked.    To  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  a  muster  is  taken  by  each  pri- 
soner putting  out  his  scrubbing-brush  beneath 
his  c^  door.    Meanwhile  the  civil  guard 
march  into  the  ^ird,  and  have  their  arms  duly 
insjKcted.  Then  the  dinner  is  served  indoors. 
Those  of  the  convicts  whose  turn  it  is  to 
assist  in  the  distributing  of  it  are  ranged  out- 
side on  the  galleries,  and  very  soon  a  set  of 
long  drawer-like  boxes  filled  with  tin  cans  alt 
of  a  size,  and  boxes  with  bits  of  bread  cut 
to  equal  weight  are  brought  in  from  the 
kitchen ;  and  m  the  most  regular  manner  the 
relays  come  down,  carrying  them  up  to  the 
various  tiers — which  are  four  in  number  in 
this  corridor — and,  following  warders  who 
open  the  cell  doors,  a  tin  and  bread  are 
handed  in  to  each,  and  the  doors  closed 
again.  To  our  surprise,  as  we  stood  looking 
we  noticed  that  at  the  doors  of  some  of  the 
cells  what  appeared  like  a  bundle  of  clothes, 
with  a  strap  round  the  middle,  was  set  on 
end,  and  beside  each  of  these  a  tin  and  piece 
of  bread  was  placed.  Asking  what  this  meant, 
our  guide  says,  "You'll  see  in  a  minute," 
and  certainly  we  did  see.    After  all  the  other 
cells  had  been  served,  a  warder  came  and 
opened  the  doors  of  these.    Out  came  the 
occupants,  bringing  with  them  their  stools; 
and,  sitting  down  in  firont  of  'the  package 
which  served  them  as  table,  they  began  to 
eat  their  dinners.   Some  of  the  men  had  on 


the  canvas  trousers  of  which  we  had  spoken  j 
others  had  the  half  of  their  dress  in  black. 
They  had  broken  their  tins  and  other  things, 
and  a  part  of  their  punishment  consisted  in 
having  to  eat  their  meals  there.  They  were, 
of  course,  men  of  very  desperate  character. 
Over  all  the  corridors  the  same  process  pro- 
ceeds simultaneously. 

We  take  advantage  of  the  quiet  to  look 
through  the  prison  building.  It  was  originally 
on  the  radiating  principle,  in  the  form  of  a 
rude  cross,  with  a  common  hall  from  which 
all  the  corridors  were  commanded ;  but  when, 
in  1S64,  a  kind  of  mutiny  took  place  among 
the  convicts,  owing  to  a  reduction  of  the 
diet,  new  corridors  were  built  which  give  a 
somewhat  irregular  look,  and  the  common 
entrance-hall  was  closed  off  by  a  wall  from 
the  corridors,  which  are  now  in  a  certain 
sense  self-contained  and  separate,  and  are 
not  seen  from  each  other.  The  corridors  are 
lofty  and  well-lighted,  with  cells  which  show 
at  once  remarkable  convenience  and  economy 
of  space.  Between  the  main  entrance  to 
this  building  at  the  upper  end,  and  the  main 
gate  lies  the  chapel,  a  compact,  well-con- 
structed edifice,  so  contrived  that  each  part 
has  its  own  proper  door,  thus  so  far  isolating 
the  men  from  each  corridor,  who  can  see 
very  litde  of  those  in  the  other  parts^  To 
right  and  left  of  this,  and  still  nearer  to  the 
main  gate  are  the  infirmary  and  penal  cells — 
each  of  which  is  a  prison  in  itself.  In  the 
infirmary,  one  part  of  which  is  still  divided 
into  wards,  not  separate  cells  (though  the 
Directors  aim  at  making  the  cellular  system 
general),  were  men  suffering  from  various 
ills,  and  one  or  two  from  injuries  self- 
inflicted.  Nothing  is  commoner  with  cri- 
minals than  to  feign  disease,  in  the  hope 
of  getting  rid  of  work,  or  to  profess  mad- 
ness; but  the  doctors  are  quick  to  detect 
pretence,  and  imposition  rarely  succeeds. 
At  the  time  we  were  there  a  man  was  in  a 
padded  room,  raving,  but  rather  self-con- 
sciously ;  and  before  we  left  he  was  declared 
a  pretender  and  sharply  dealt  with.  In  the 
penal  cells,  prisoners  are  restricted  to  a  special 
diet,  they  are  always  alone  even  at  exercise, 
receive  neither  visits  nor  letters  from  friends, 
for  three  months  or  longer,  and  are  employed 
in  picking  oakum  or  coir,  without  any  instru- 
ment. At  the  front  of  the  chapel  are  the 
various  offices,  and  in  a  little  room  to  the  left 
of  the  communion-table  is  the  library  with  a 
very  good  selection  of  suitable  boolK,  and  a 
small  division  also  for  Roman  Catholics,  all, 
however,  under  the  charge  of  th&  Episco-  ■ 
palian  chaplains.        Digitized  by  V^OOQ  IC 
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We  have  spoken  of  the  system  of  marks  by 
which  alone  remissions  are  detennined.  The 
marks  for  a  fair  day's  work  is  six  marks,  for  a 
good  day's  work  seven  marics,  for  very  good 
eight.  These  marks  are  assigned  by  the 
waurder  in  charge,  and  checked  by  the  deputy 
governor  on  duty  on  the  works,  and  by  pro- 
fessional measurers  employed  for  the  purpose. 
The  largest  remission  that  can  be  earned  by 
men  is  one  fourth  of  their  time  {women  may 
earn  one  third).  There  used  to  be  a  common 
cant  phrase,  which  had  perhaps  too  much 
value  attached  to  it,  "  gammoning  the  chap- 
lain." There  is  certainly  no  call  for  its  use 
now.  For  the  impression  a  prisoner  may 
make  on  the  chaplmns  is  not  counted  on  at 
all — a  point  which  has  led  the  chaplains  in 
several  instances  to  speak  to  us  in  a  rather 
desponding  way.  They  say  it  often  happens 
that  the  best  and  most  hopeful  prisoners  are 
physically  unfit,  however  willing,  to  earn  the 
eight  marks  daily  at  the  kind  of  labour  in 
which  they  are  engaged.  All  temptation  to 
make  false  religious  professions  being  thus 
removed,  the  more  value  may  be  attached 
to  the  opinion  of  the  chaplains  in  indivi- 
dual cases ;  but  how  to  take  their  opinion 
into  practical  account  without  danger  is  the 
great  difficulty.  And  even  the  chaplains  are 
themselves  often  astonished  at  tiie  unconscious 
outbreak  of  the  criminal  nature  in  the  cases 
of  convicts  who  have  interested  them,  and  on 
whom  they  think  they  have  made  impressions. 
For  instance,  one  of  tiiem  told  us  that  he  was 
once  talking  to  a  lad  of  his  future  prospects, 
when  the  young  man  s^d  that  he  meant  to 
go  to  Canada  on  his  release.  "  That's  right," 
said  the  chaplain ;  "  plenty,  work  there,  and 
pay  good."  **  Ah,  but  I  don't  mean  no  work," 
said  the  convict,  and,  being  pressed,  he 
owned  that  what  he  meant  was  that  Canada 
was  a  better  place  than  home,  because  the 
^lice  were  not  so  good ;  besides,  he  wam't 
known  there.  He  would  come  back  to  the 
old  country  when  he  had  made  a  lot  of  money, 
and  then  be  religious  I  This  is  the  sad  leaven 
that  is-  sown  deep  in  the  criminal  nature ; 
and  it  is  almost  ineradicable  in  a  certain  class, 
though  they  might  not  all  so  ingenuously  con- 
fess it  as  this  young  fellow  did. 

A  glance  at  the  school  in  the  evening  after 
work  is  all  that  we  can  afford  further  about 
Chatham,  which  is  every  way  deeply  interest- 
ing. The  schoolmasters,  of  whom  there  are 
live,  take  the  six  corridors  in  turn — one  each 
ivening,  giving  the  men  an  hour,  besides 
reaching  many  of  them  in  their  cells.  Out 
3f  the  seventeen  hundred  there  are  some 
"our  hundred  still   at  school,  ranged  in 


various  classes,  graduating  from  an  A  B  C 
or  first-book  class  to  the  fifth  or  sixth 
standard.  The  school  is  held  on  the  flow 
of  the  corridor,  desks  being  l»ou^t  in, 
and  each  scholar  carrying  down  witb  htm 
his  stool  from  his  cdL  To  see  them  seated 
there  is  a  very  strildng  sight — to  hear  them, 
a  very  touching  one.  Here  in  the  ABC 
class  are  middle-aged  men  stumbUi^  over 
words  of  four  letters  and  making  the  oddest 
mistakes.  *'  It  is  very  surprising,"  whispers 
the  schoolmaster,  "that  such  men  should 
be  more  timid  than  childrm,  and  never  do 
themselves  justice  when  a  visitor  is  present" 
For  ourselves  we  were  at  first  surprised  to 
find  that  any  of  die  men  had  passed  through 
the  "close  prisons"  withoat  being  further 
advanced ;  but  then  there  is  the  denseoess 
age  and  neglect,  and  bo  much  else  to  mate 
allowance  fat,  that  the  tiuog  is  not  so  sar> 
prising  after  all.  Progress  at  sdiool  iinmsan 
element  in  the  pr(miotion  when  a  certain  stage 
has  been  reached,  no  o>nvict  who  has  not 
learned  to  read  and  write  being  admitted 
into  the  first  class — to  which  is  attached 
certain  privileges,  one  of  which  is  more 
freedom  for  exercise  on  the  Sundays. 

In  the  Governor's  room  we  were  shown 
several  pretty  pieces  of  work  which  had  been 
done  at  one  time  or  other  by  the  convicts — 
carvings,  illuminations,  and  exquisitely  drawn 
small  landscape  designs.  But  as  it  was  fouid 
that  liberties  were  taken  with  the  paper 
and  otiier  material  supplied,  a  nde  had  to 
be  laid  down  withdzamng  the  jvivil^e  tbos 
enjoyed,  though  sometimes  &e  chaii^in  or 
schoolmasters  may  procure  special  permis- 
sions. Before  leaving  we  saw  and  heard 
sung  a  very  sweet  and  touching  piece  of  music 
which  a  convict  had  been  allowed  to  copy 
fi'om  his  slate,  on  "which  he  had  composed  it, 
in  presence  of  the  schoolmasters. 

There  is  a  good  deal  in  the  routine  at 
Portland  which  is  precisely  similar  to  that  at 
Chatham.  But,  of  course,  where  the  work 
is  so  entirely  diflferent,  and  where  some  free- 
dom and  discretion  ax«  allowed  to  <^cexs  who 
really  bring  their  minds  to  the  work,  there 
must  be  points  at  contrast  Pordand  Island 
was  first  thought  of  as  the  site  of  a  penal 
settlement  in  1847,  when  the  first  suspidons 
of  failure  of  the  transportation  system  made 
themselves  felt.  It  was  not  then  intended  to 
be  a  permanent  prison,  but  merely  a  tem- 
porary expedient,  and  certain  marks  of  diis 
circumstance  remain.  The  main  body  of  the 
prison  buildings  consists  of  a  common  hall,  ofif 
which  run  two  wings  or  corridors  at  each 
side,  the  fifth  being  properIyo»gq$Rgi^it!9iC  OQ 
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of  the  hall.  Some  of  these  are  merely  wood, 
with  inside  lining  of  corrugated  iron,  the  cells 
being  neat  but  small,  and  running  into  four 
and  five  tioa  Since  it  has  been  fixed  on  as 
a  permanent  prison  additional  blocks  have 
been  built,  and  these  are  of  a  more  substan- 
tial character.  Hie  infirmary — ^wholly  on 
the  separate  <xH  system,  save  one  ward,  which 
is  for  such  cases  as  the  ph}'sicians  regard  as 
best  treated  in  association — and  the  penal 
cells  are  separate  blocks,  and  are  beautifully 
built  of  wtute  Portland  stone.  The  kitchen, 
bakery,  and  all  the  various  offices,  are  lofty, 
substantial  bmldiRgs  of  the  same  character, 
in  which  men  of  the  special  and  first  classes 
oaly  are  employed,  as  in  the  other  prisons. 
In  thewashhpusewe  see  perhaps  twenty  men 
busy  sorting  out  and  washing.  .Some  o£  them 
are  elderly,  and  all  are  unable  for  the  rough 
outeide  work,  and  are  thus  eng^;ed  in- 
side j  while  ofhexs  in  an  adjoining  room  are 
busy  putting  up  the  weekly  and  fortnightly 
kits.  In  the  "iron-room"  we  see  how  out 
of  unyielding  materials — chains,  handcuffs, 
"  figure-eights,"  &c. — convicts  may  with  taste 
and  skUl  weave  a  flowery  band,"  not  "  to 
bind  them  to  the  earth,"  but  to  exhibit  their 
loyalty.  Here  chains  and  handcuffs  and  other 
stem  accompaniments  of  penal  discipline  are 
airanged  on  the  walls  in  various  desists — 
the  most  striking  of  irtuch,  jdaced  in  the 
centre  of  the  side  waB,  is  a  star  cpciirJiiigflie 
crown  and  the  "  V.R," 

The  prison  contains  about  fifteen  favndred 
convicts,  each  Gorridor  havuf  neariy  two 
hundred.  But  the  interest  m  a  piddio 
works  prison  is  not,  as  in  a  dose  prison, 
centred  in  the  buildings  and  the  cclh;  the 
convicts,  in  fact,  using  them  as  sleeping- 
places  and  little  more.  The  various  kinds 
of  work  whidi  have  been  done  at  Fort- 
land  mark  the  various  stages  of  its  history. 
First  of  all,  there  was  the  quarr3ring  of  stones 
for  the  breakwater,  and  the  i»reparing  o£  them. 
Next  came  the  fortifications — a  series  of  great 
wcdcs,  of  which  the  erection  of  gun  batteries 
is  but  a  minor  part,  in  oompaiison  with  ^e 
constniction  of  die  neat  ditdt  cut  through 
the  solid  rock.  Then  there  are  lines  of 
barracks  and  soldiers'  houses,  and  stores, 
sheds  and  nnderground  passages  in  case  of 
siege — all  built  by  the  convicts.  Here  and 
there  the  sea  shows  signs  of  encroachment 
on  the  land,  and  barriers  have  been  builL 
A  road  is  now  in  course  of  being  cleared 
round  the  rockiest  portion.  The  quarries  are 
not  now  the  all-important  centres  they  once 
were,  though  a  certain  amount  of  stone  is 
still  raisfd  and  made  ready;  great  blocks 


being  piled  up,  to  be  sent  hoe  and  there  foi 
Government  purposes — piers,  prisons,  and 
other  structures. 

Most  visitors  of  a  philanthropic  tarn  wUl, 
however,  be  {leased  to  see  that  a  permanenl 
industrial  system  is  mcne  and  more  develop- 
ing itself  at  Fcvtland.  Moulding  and  castmg 
iron  demand  skill  and  intelligence ;  and  are 
now  carried  on  here  to  a  very  large  extent. 
Some  of  the  castings  made  are  as  heavy  as  two 
tons  and  five  cwts.  Accompanied  by  Captain 
Salter,  the  Senior  Deputy  Governor,  we  walk 
through  this  large  workshop,  and  observe  the 
process  with  great  interest  One  man  is 
mouldii^  the  fronts  of  grates,  another  is  at  a 
heavy  bar,  while  a  third  is  laying  a  great  roof 
beam.  Further  on  are  a  group  at  the  vice, 
polishing  and  trimming,  and  beyond  that 
again  a  band  of  blacksmiths.  All  work  with 
interest  and  apparent  en«gy,  and  remarking  to 
that  effect  the  district  wardo'  tells  us  that  no 
free  men  could  be  more  industrious  or  work 
more  faithfully  than  these,  or  show  more  in- 
terest in  their  work.  For  a  whole  year  he  had 
only  had  four  reports  from  a  district  containing 
often  as  many  as  seventy-five  men  and  never 
muter  sixty-five.  On  being  adced  if  the  men 
could  by  posaibility  indi4ge  in  idle  talking,  he 
says,  "  Impossible,  they  know  they'd  be  pu- 
nished if  they  did.  But  the  truth  is/*  he  adds, 
whh  a  touch  of  pride,  "these  men  are  so 
iutemtod  in  their  wqtk  tlwt  diebuft  of  them 
have  no  desire  to  talk."  Stoves  for  the  Coast- 
guard cottages  in  all  parts  of  the  ootmtry  are 
made  here,  iraiDbers  of  them  being  packed  for 
dei^tttdi  dnring  our  visit ;  all  the  iron  beams 
for  new  posoos  such  as  Wormwood  Scrubbs, 
and  large  iron  sheds  ready  for  putting  together 
for  such  places  as  Woolwich.  Outside  are 
acres  of  old  iron  for  the  fiimace.  .  We  were 
told  that  the  blast  would  be  in  next  day — 
which  is  naturally  a  great  time.  The  men 
working  at  the  furnaces  are  allowed  some- 
thing extra,  and  a  drink  composed  of  water 
sweetened  with  molasseSi 

We  passed  on  to  a  carpenters'  shopj  to 
see  window-fiames  being  turned  out  in  ex- 
cellent style — eadi  man  busy  at  his  part  and 
clearly  doing  it  with  a  wil(.  On  inquiring 
how  many  of  the  men  in  the  shop  were 
originally  carpenters,  we  were  told  that  onty 
two  men  o£  the  twenty-five  were — all  the  rest 
had  been  taught  here.  "And  now,"  says 
the  warder,  "  there  are  at  least  half-a-4ozen 
(tf  these  men  whom  I  could  recommend  to 
any  shop  outside  for  the  top  wages."  Like 
many  of  the  other  warders  in  the  workshops, 
this  is  a  practical  craftsman  who  speaks,! 
and  the  others  have  n^i|^  §^iterf:^>O^I 
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to  the  numbers  taught.  Here  in  another 
shop  are  brass-founders  and  lock-smiths,  and 
we  were  shown  a  very  handsome  pair  of  gas 
brackets  which  had  just  been  made  for  the 
reading-desk  at  the  chapel  outside  the  walls, 
of  which  we  shall  speak  in  a  moment,  and  a 
lock  made  by  a  convict  for  the  Governor's 
door  equal  to  any  Chubb. 

Turning  round  and  walking  on  a  little  dis- 
tance, we  are  surprised  to  come  on  another 
set  of  workshops,  arranged  very  much  on  the 
same  plan  as  those  we  have  left.  Our  guide 
explains  that  there  are  really  three  sets  of 
workshops ;  one  for  home  work — that  is,  for 
work  pertaining  to  the  prison  itself;  the 
second  for  the  Admiralty ;  and  the  third  for 
the  War  Department.  This  separation,  of 
course,  has  some  reference  to  the  simplifying 


of  accounts;  but  has  also  another  advantage, 
which  will  be  at  once  perceived. 

Having  exhausted  the  workshops,  we  walk 
right  round  the  portion  of  the  islaiid  devoted 
to  the  convict  establishment.  On  elevated 
stations  at  certain  distances  the  civil  guards 
are  seen  posted;  and  beyond  them,  at  ex- 
treme points  here  and  there,  are  soldiers  of 
the  line  as  sentries.  Ever  and  anon  we 
come  on  bands  of  convicts  at  work.  Some 
are  removing  rubbish  by  means  of  a  double 
windlass,  which  draws  up  one  set  of  trucks 
empty  when  another  is  let  down  loaded.  As 
we  stand  looking  at  this  operation,  we  are 
shown  the  book  of  directions  supplied  to 
each  warder, — so  cautious  and  explicit  that 
accidents  are  hardly  possible,  if  the  rules  are 
at  all  intelligently  observed.    Still  round  we 
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go,  to  see  group  on  group,  all  intent,  each 
warder  making  his  report  as  we  pass ;  and, 
finally,  we  see  the  great  blocks  of  Portland 
stone  being  raised  from  the  quarry,  run  along 
on  rails,  and  let  down  the  steep  slope  by 
trucks  fixed  to  a  stationary  engine,  to  be 
shipped  at  the  port  below. 

Though  it  is  evidently  enough  the  aim  of 
those  in  direction  to  make  Portland  Prison 
as  far  as  may  be  a  workshop  of  skilled  in- 
dustries, both  for  the  sake  of  economy  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  convicts,  who  with  a 
skilled  craft  in  their  hands  are  much  less 
likely  to  return  to  prison,  yet  the  pick  and 
spade  are  found  to  be  necessary  as  means  of 
probationaiy  discipline.  All,  therefore,  pass 
through  this  stage.  It  matters  not  that  a 
man  has  learned  a  trade,  nor  that  he  is  skilled 
in  it,  he  passes  for  nine  months  or  a  year 


to  labourers'  work,  during  which  time  the 
warders  have  an  opportunity  of  noticing  his 
character.  If  of  a  hasty  and  passionate  tem- 
per, he  remains  at  this  work  longer,  it  may 
be  for  the  whole  period  of  his  sentence.  To 
be  passed  on  to  a  workshop  to  learn  a  trade, 
or  to  work  there,  is  a  reward  for  good  con- 
duct which  is  but  rarely  forfeited.  The 
element  of  hope  is  allowed  as  free  play  as  it 
well  could  be  at  Portland  ;  and  the  reforma- 
tory element  is  seen  to  be  involved  from  first 
to  last  with  the  penal  process.  One  of  the 
best  testimonies  to  skilled  labour  in  pri- 
sons is  found  here  in  the  interest  which  the 
men  take  in  the  work.  Outbreaks  or  dis- 
plays of  ill-temper  are  of  rare  occurrence ; 
but  convicts  cannot  be  indiscriminately 
trusted  with  such  weapons  as  are  wielded 
here,  and  the  plan  of  setting  the  woricshop 
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forward  as  a  reward  to  be  won  is  surely  a 
good  one.  As  at  other  prisons,  the  most 
difficulty  is  found  with  the  men  engaged  in 
the  merely  mechanical  work  of  digging  and 
wheeling  barrows  and  other  hard,  uninterest- 
ing occupations.  . 

One  thing  has  certainly  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  the  system  when  compared  with  the  hard 
and  fast  cetlulai  one.  The  men  live  more  of 
a  natural  life.  As  as  is  possible  the  con- 
ditions are  like  those  under  which  they  will 
be  phced  when  they  once  more  go  out  into 
the  world ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  directors 
of  convict  prisons  have  given  due  coosideni- 
tion  to  that  fact  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  sought  by  degrees  to  modify  the  asso- 
ciated principle.  In  visiting  Chatham  it  di/i 
strike  us  that,  difficult  as  is  any  attempt  at 
classification,  it  is  a  great  pity  that  some  ex- 
pedient could  not  be  alighted  on  by  which 
men  of  the  better  class  sentenced  to  short 
periods  shoidd  be  abscriutely  separated  from 
criminals-  of  the  worst  sbunp — men  by  in- 
heritfuice  or  by  long  persistence  absolutely 
con&rmedand  lost  to  good  influences;. but 
we  have  reason  to  hope  that  this  too  has  not 
been  overlooked.  We  ware  much  pleased  to 
see  that  a  small  step  had  already  been  made 
in  the  right  direction  at  Portland.  Standing 
on  the  elevated  platform  as  the  men  marched 
in  at  mid-day,  and  observing  the  groups  that 
came  wheeling  down  the  height,  we  at  length 
remarked  that  we  noticed  no  black  dress  men 
and  very  few  escape  men.  We  were  then  in- 
formed that  some  eighteen  months  ago  the 
plan  was  tried  of  separating  the  assault  men 
from  the  rest  When  not  m  their  cells  they 
were  lodged  in  a  large  room  aaSd  made  to 
pick  oakum.  These  men  were  formerly  the 
bravos,  the  bullies  Of  the  parries,  and  were 
often  diou^t  to  have  infected  them  with  in- 
subordination. The  separate  plan  has  been 
found  a  good  one  for  all  concerned ;  and  the 
black  dress  men  are  now  kept  separate  at 
work  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  are  only 
released  and  returned  to  the  parties  when 
they  have  given  some  proof  of  improvement. 
Assaults  have  been  very  rare  of  late,  and 
only  two  escape  men  were  to  be  seen. 

As  we  came  away  we  were  shown  the 
chapels.  The  Roman  Catholic  one,  which 
is  very  neat,  seated  (ot  some  two  hundred 
men,  with  a  chastely-carved  altar-piece, — the 
work  of  convicts.  The  Protestant  diapel  is 
large,  seated  for  some  thirteen  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  and  is  so  divided  off  that  those  in 
the  one  section  cannot  be  seen  from  the  other. 
Outside  the  walls  are  two  striking  pieces 
of  architecture  in  the  shape  of  a  church  for 


the  officers  and  their  families,  and  a  school. 
Owing  to  the  great  remoteness  of  the  place, 
these  buildings  were  the  more  needful.  They 
are  from  plans  of  Colonel  Du  Cane,  built 
entirely  by  convicts,  and  are  very  beautiful. 
The  church  has  some  carved  stone-work  in  the 
shape  of  reading-desk  and  pulpit,  also  done 
by  convicts,  which  are  every  way  admirable. 

We  should  not  omit  to  add  that  the  convict- 
schools  are  in  good  order,  the  library  fairly 
stocked  and  well  used,  and  that  the  officers 
from  highest  to  lowest  seem  anxious,  so  far  as 
in  them  lies^  to  secure  the  moral  welfare  of 
the  men  in  their  charge,  as  shown  by  the 
interest  with  which  they  refer  to  any  token 
of  improvement  or  hopefulness. 

At  Portsmouth,  during  the  period  of  Cap- 
tain Harvey's  governorship,  an  effort  was 
made  still  farther  to  develop  the  system  of 
classifying  for  superior  work  by  industry 
and  good  behaviour,  and  it  is  still  carried 
out  there.  Portsmouth  contains  some  twelve 
hundred  convicts,  the  bulk  of  whom  are  em- 
ployed at  the  dock  -  extension  works,  at 
brickmaking  for  that  purpose,  and  at  smith 
and  carpenter  work.  There  are  several  im- 
portant points  about  Portsmouth,  which  we 
cannot  pause  to  dwell  upon  here.  Dartmoor 
is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  lonely  moor,  but 
convict  labour  begins  to  make  an  oasis  in 
the  wild.  Although  the  bulk  of  the  men,  of 
whom  there  are  nine  hundred  and  fifty,  are 
employed  at  shoemaking  and  tailoring — crafts 
whicK  are  here  so  thoroughly  systematized 
that  several  other  prisons  are  supplied  from 
it  with  shoes  and  clothes — nearly  two  hun- 
dred find  employment  at  £irm-work.  Several 
hundred  "acres  have  been  reclaimed  more  or 
less  successfully,  aiul  though  the  dimate  is 
too  humid  for  much  success  in  cereals,  good 
grass  may  be  grown ;  and  attention  is  being 
devoted  to  the  rearing  of  stock.  At  Dart- 
moor, till  a  recent  period,  the  association 
system  was  to  be  seen ;  but  the  last  ward 
was  closed  some  time  ago,  to  the  joy  of 
the  governor  and  the  officers.  It  is  at  pre- 
sent empty,  the  dreary  gangway  and  spaces 
for  alternate  beds  and  tables,  presenting 
a  sufficiently  grim  and  suggestive  appear- 
ance. With  the  exception  of  this  one, 
the  association  wards  have  been  utilised  by 
running  cells,  back  to  back,  down  the  centre, 
which  was  found  more  convenient  in  this 
case  than  the  ordinary  method  of  having  the 
passage  down  the  centre,  between  the  ranges 
of  tiers  of  cells.  A  new  block  which  lias 
been  built  here  within  the  past  year  or  two 
by  convicts  is  at  once  strong  and  elegant 
The  cells  are  large  and  well  lighted  by  n 
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gas-burner  from  outside,  fixed  in  a  recess  in 
the  waUf  each  burner  tiuowing  light  into  two 
cells  through  squares  of  obscured  glass.  And 
we  should  not  omit  to  say  that  at  distant 
prisons,  such  as  Portland  aiul  Dartmoor,  the 
gas  is  made  by  ike  convicts.  Much  also 
mij^thave  been  said  of  Brixton  and  Woking, 
but  space  forbids ;  we  can  only  add  that  one 
of  the  most  impresave  sights  we  have  ever 
witnessed  was  a  Sunday  service  in  a  prison 
chapeL  Each  corridor  bad  its  own  portion 
railed  in  from  the  others,  so  that  nothing 
could  be  seen  outside  of  that,  save  the  pulpit 
and  reading-desk,  raised  unusually  high  so  as 
to  be  seen  from  every  point  The  warders  sat 
on  raised  seats,  partially  facing  their  charge. 
The  singing  was  good  and  hearty,  and  the 
responses  well  given,  a  dxHr,  which  had  been 
trained,  contained  some  admirable  voices, 
though  the  governor  had  made  it  a  stringent 
rule  that  no  bad  man  should  be  in  die  choir, 
however  good  his  voice.  Some  of  the  hymns 
sung  out  of  a  spedal  hymn-book  were  very 
touching.  Our  readers  may  picture  to  them- 
selves the  effect  which  the  singing  of  the 
following  verses  bad  upon  us  in  the  circum- 
stances:— 

"Lot  tbsvtrfcaof  Tens 

Foadlj  ipeaka  «>  all : 
H«  it  ia  mo  frM  ui 

From  atii'i  Utter  thnll : 
He  it  it  whow  nature, 

Hnmaa  at  onr  owB, 
Flesuli  for  erery  crcatoro 

Bj  the  Faiba'a  throne  I 

Lo  I  the  Tmce  of  leMU, 
Heard  within  tCe  breast. 


Tell*  Bs  He  will  bcm]  nt, 

ffowM/ec  Avtntt* 
T«Ua  lu  that  ear  Mrmw 

For  the  ni^t  may  last. 
Bat  a  clad  to-norrxm 
Breaks  vpon  ut  £ut." 

The  subject  of  the  sermon  was  the  look- 
ing bat^  of  Lot's  wife,  and  the  discoarse 
was  arranged  with  great  simplicity  and  with 
much  of  direct  ap^al,  though  not  coached 
in  phrases  so  specific  as  to  give  it  individual 
reference.  In  the  course  of  the  sermon  a 
story  was  t^ld  of  a  Red  Indian  who  on  one 
occasion  was  taunted  with  his  adherence  to 
Christianity.  Quiettjr  gathering  die  scattered 
dry  leaves  together  in  a  dzdei  he  cai^t  a 
lizard  and  put  it  in  the  mid^  and  then  set 
fire  to  tiie  leaves.  The  Ikde  creatore  tan 
from  point  to  point;  but  the  fire  flew  too 
fast  round  the  circle  and  caught  the  grass, 
and  there  seemed  no  escape  for  it.  Then, 
when  it  began  to  writiie  with  the  heat,  the 
Indian  stretched  forth  his  hand  and  took 
it  up,  saying,  "  1  was  that  little  aeatnie 
doomed  to  perish  in  the  fire;  Christ 
stretched  forth  his  hand  to  me  and  saved 
BK,  sinner  as  I  was,  and  why  then  should 
I  not  lore  and  worship  Him  Hie  sennoe 
vras  the  more  impressive  that  ihe  attention 
of  the  OMigregation  was  most  marked. 

Next  month  we  hope  to  follow  up  some 
typical  cases  "oat  of  prison,"  when,  cor 
account  may  fall  somewhat  more  into  the 
iatm  <^  "practical  i4)pIication." 

H.  A.  PAGS. 


A  PINE-CONE. 


FART  I. 


'  When  dia  cone  &Ila  from  die  pine-tree. 
The  srooBK  chlldrcD  lani^  ttereat ; 

Yet  the  irtad  Oak  ttnia  It  liac^  Bad  tlio  tenpeat  shall  be  m^** 

Has.  BiunnaMk 


A PINE-CONE,  or  fir-apple,  as  it  is  often 
called,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
natural  objects.  It  imparts  a  picturesque 
feature  to  the  mcmotonous  pine^srestj  as  it 
^ws  CXI  the  vppa  tier  of  tranches  that 
interlace  the  deep  blue  of  the  near  sky  by 
their  living  netirork  of  greenery,  or  decks 
the  bare  needle-carpeted  ground  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree  from  which  it  has  fallen.  The 
regularity  of  its  shape  delights  the  eye 
amid  the  ragged  masses  of  dead  and 
living  vegetation  around;  while  the  variety 
of  its  colour — passing  from  a  rich  deep  crim- 
son in  spring,  when  fresh  and  youi^,  to  a 
bright  russet  brown  when  withered  and  full 
of  seed  in  autumn — affinds  a  pleasing  contrast 


to  the  unifOTm  sombre  green  of  the  pine- 
foliage.  To  the  child,  &e  pine-cone  is  a 
plaything  welcomed  with  an  eager  shout  of 
joy  when  found  in  the  forest ;  to  Uie  lover  of 
nature  amid  the  busy  toil-wom  haimts  of  the 
city,  it  is  a  memorial  of  lonely  far-off  woods 
where  the  falling  of  die  pine<one  and  the 
mournful  coo  of  the  dove  are  the  only  sounds 
that  break  the  deep  expectant  silence ;  while 
to  the  utilitarian  it  justifies  its  existence  by 
the  seeds  it  furnishes  from  which  to  rear 
our  future  rimber,  by  the  rustic  work  with 
which  it  ornaments  baskets  and  tables  for 
flowers  and  ferns,  and  by  the  large  quantity 
of  resinous  fiiel  which  it  supplies  for  luadlipg 
domestic  fires.  Except  in  these  respects,  a 
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pinfr-cone  is  supposed  to  have  do  other  in- 
tact or  significance ;  and  yet  when  viewed 
as  an  object-lesson  of  creation  it  will  furnish 
abundant  materials  for  the  study  of  the 
highest  intellect.  The  i^ilosopher  expands 
and  e3q>resses  that  unconscious  perception  of 
its  hannonies  which  makes  it  such  a  pleasant 
toy  to  the  child,  and  such,  on  object  of  in- 
terest to  the  grown-up  man;  and  in  the 
spontaneous  tastes  of  our  untutored  nature 
science  unfolds  wonders  on  which  the  most 
cultivated  minds  noay  meditate  with  die 
deepest  pleasure  and  profit  When  we  investi- 
gate the  mysteries  connected  with  it,  we  find 
that  ihert  is  a  reason  in  the  nature  of  things 
as  well  as  in  the  mind  itself  for  the  univerKil 
predilection  which  it  inspires.  It  appeals 
not  only  to  the  imagination  and  memory,  but 
to  the  judgment  and  logical  facul^.  It 
whispers  of  other  secrets  than  those  which 
belong  to  the  romantic  side  of  the  pine-forest 
—to  the  flickering  lights  and  shadows,  the 
solemn  stillness  or  the  sybilline  murmurs,  the 
far- withdrawing  vistas  between  {nllaied  trunks 
into  deeper  solitudes,  and  all  those  sights 
and  sounds  wtuch  so  powerfully  impoess  the 
lorer  of  nature — and  suggests  thoughts  that 
are  as  profound  and  fiu--reacbin^  as  any  to  be 
found  within  the  whole  domam  of  natural 
history. 

With  the  utmost  grandeur  of  form  in  the 
Coniferse  or  cone-bearing  trees  is  associated 
die  last  extreme  of  floral  incompleteness.  In 
a  pine-cone,  magnificent  as  is  the  tree  that 
produces  it,  we  have  a  simplicity  of  fructifi- 
cation which  is  but  a  little  raised  above  tiiat 
of  the  lowly  club-moss  that  creeps  among 
the  heather  on  a  Highland  moor.  Indeed 
the  wh(^  tree  may  ber^;ardeda5aD  examfde 
of  stasismorphy  or  arrest  <^  develo[»nenl^  for 
the  stages  that  are  transitional  ac  jnepaiatory 
in  h^hier  trees  are  permanent  in  it.  The 
needles  which  form  the  folia^  of  the  pine-tree 
are  equivalent,  not  to  die  fnlHbrmed  leaves  of 
the  oak  and  the  elm,  but  to  the  foot-stalks  of 
these  leaves,  for  the  blade  in  them  is  wanting. 
They  are,  properly  speaking,  not  leaves  at 
all,  but  branchlets  which,  dirougb  the  real 
leaves  becoming  attached  for  nearly  their 
whole  length  to  the  axis  or  stem  in  the  form 
of  scales^  have  taken  on  themselves  the  office 
of  leaves  j  and  this  idea  of  their  axial  origin 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Schleiden  and 
other  botanists  have  traced  a  second  layer  of 
wood  deposited  in  them.  A  pine-cone  con- 
usts  of  metanu»|diosed  neemesj  the  axial 
bud  aX  the  base  of  the  leaf«ale,  instead  o£ 
a  bmch.  of  needles  developing  a  spike  of 
flowers ;  and  this  spike  looks  hke  a  flower- 


bud,  which,  instead  of  going  on  to  produc< 
calyx,  corolla  and  the  other  parts  of  th< 
inflorescence,  had  been  arrested  at  this  stage 
and  remained  always  a  flower-bud,  producing 
bom  between  its  scales  the  simple  organ 
essential  to  propagation.  Thus  the  foliagi 
of' the  pine  represents  the  arrested  leaf-stalks 
and  the  cone  of  the  pine  the  arrested  flower 
bud  of  higher  trees.  The  other  anangementi 
of  the  inflorescence  are  equally  rudimentary 
The  seeds  are  not  c<Hitained  in  a  seed^essel 
but  aie  naked  and  appear  at  the  base  of  the 
indurated  pieces  of  which  the  coae  is  com 
posed,  and  which  are  not,  as  might  at  first 
appear,  the  altered  remains  of  a  perianth 
but  simply  protective  scales  forming  whec 
united  a  kind  of  capsule ;  and  the  ovules  arc 
f«tilised  by  the  direct  action  of  the  poller 
of  the  male  catkin  upon  them,  without  the 
intervention  of  a  pistil  at  alL  In  the  young 
state  the  scales  of  the  pine-cone  remaic 
closed ;  but  whm  matured  they  open,  espe- 
cially in  sunny  weather,  and  allow  the  seeds 
to  fall  to  die  ground.  These  seed%  usually 
two  in  numb^,  sac  each  provided  with  a 
wing,  by  which  the  windcames  themtoadis< 
tance  and  sows  them  in  situations  among 
rocks  and  on  mountain  heights,  whidi  would 
be  inaccessible  to  them  but  for  this  curious 
contrivance.  They  have  usually  several  em- 
bryos, although  they  generally  become  all 
abortive  or  rudimentary  except  one ;  and  the 
number  of  cotyledons  or  seed-leaves  varies 
apparendy  from  one  to  ten,  or  even  fifteen, 
not  unfrequently  in  the  same  plant,  the  cotyle- 
dmts  being  arranged  in  a  whorl  or  verticil, 
duis  endendy  predetermining  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  branches  of  the  pine-tree  which 
come  out  in  a  succession  of  whorls  at  r^;u< 
lar  intervals  fiom'the  base  to  the  top  of  die 
trunk.  There  are  in  reality,  however,  only  two 
cotyledons  originally,  which  are  repeatedly 
divided  so  as  to  form  in  ai^>earance  many 
co^ledons,  and  thus  pines  are  no  exception 
to  the  old  classification  of  plants  into  mono- 
cotyledons and  dicotyledons.  The  variety 
in  pine-cones  is  most  wondeifuL  A  pine- 
cone  and  a  fir-apple,  as  I  have  said,  are 
popularly  considered  to  be  the  same ;  but 
scientifically  they  are  considerably  different. 
The  scales  of  the  pine-cone  are  very  thick, 
and  fonn  rhunboid  protuberances  upon  the 
general  surface,  impardng  to  it  that  richly- 
tesselated  appearance  so  much  admired  j 
whereas  the  scales  of  the  fir-cone  are  always 
thin  at  the  edges.  And  with  these  differences 
in  die  cones  are  combined  characteristic  dif- 
ferences in  the  foliage.  The  needles  of  the 
fir  are  distributed  all  over  the  suffitce.Q£  tl^  ^ 
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branch  or  twig,  and  every  needle  grows  singly 
apart  from  its  neighbours ;  whereas  those  of 
the  pine  grow  in  groups  of  twos,  threes,  fours, 
or  fives,  enclosed  each  in  a  little  cup-like 
sheath  formed  of  brown  scales. 

There  are  many  other  features  of  the  struc- 
ture and  functions  of  the  pine-cone,  viewed 
solely  as  a  reproductive  apparatus,  upon 
whidi  it  would  be  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive to  dwell.  But  I  prefer  in  this  paper 
to  look  at  it  as  an  sesthetic  object,  and  as 
a  striking  illiutration  of  phyllotaxis  or  leaf- 
arrangement.  The  pine  is  the  oldest  of  all 
the  trees  of  the  earth,  and  its  look  and  voice 
tell  the  story  of  its  age.  It  sings  to  every 
breeze  that  plaintive  song  which  seems  to 
echo  from  the  remotest  past.  We  hear  in  it 
the  sough  of  wind-swept  primeval  forests,  the 
wail  of  lonely  desolate  mountain  wastes,  and 
the  long  sob  of  waves  breaking  against  ocean 
rocks  untold  ages  before  man  came  upon  the 
scene.  The  whole  order  to  iriiich  the  pine 
belongs  has  a  tendent^  more -or  less  pro- 
nonnced  to  assume  in  -all  its  parts  a  conical 
shape.  When  properly  developed  a  pine- 
tree  is  feathered  and  gracefully  rounded  at 
the  base,  tapering  off  gradually  to  the  top ; 
any  part  above  any  of  its  nodes  or  branching 
points,  cut  off  horizontally,  would  be  similar 
in  shape  to  the  whole  tree,  and  would  be 
always  a  cone.  This  beautiful  mathematical 
figure  has  evidently  a  deep  significance  in  the 
construction  and  history  of  the  tree.  It  is 
also  suggestive  of  its  antiquity,  for  the  cone 
is  the  form  of  a  pencil  of  light  which  is  **  the 
first-bom  of  heaven,"  and  the  lines  which 
define  the  heavenly  bodies  and  their  courses 
are  those  which  are  derived  from  the  cone 
and  its  sections.  The  ancient  Assyrians, 
recognising  its  importance  in  nature,  attached 
to  the  cone  a  mystic  significance  as  one  of 
their  most  sacred  symbols.  A  pine-cone  was 
intimately  associated  with  the  ceremonies  of 
certain  chambers  in  the  Assyrian  palaces, 
with  the  worship  of  the  Assyrian  Venus,  with 
the  tree  of  life,  with  the  sacred  beverage  of 
royalty,  and  with  the  art  of  cookery.  Cer- 
tain products  of  the  pine  were  supposed  to 
possess  the  power  of  insuring  long  life.  The 
conical  shape  of  the  pine  was  admirably 
adapted  for  securing  stability  amid  the  rude 
chaotic  elements  of  the  earth  in  early  geolo- 
^cal  times,  just  as  we  recognise  its  suitable- 
ness in  the  modem  representatives  of  the 
tree  which  flourish  amid  conditions  somewhat 
iimilar  on  mountain  heights.  With  the  an- 
tique form  of  the  cone  are  correlated  its 
evergreen  foliage ;  its  durable  timber,  as  in 
ihat  of  the  cedar ;  its  vast  size  and  great  age, 


shown  in  those  vegetable  Anakim  and  Nestors, 
the  Wellingtonias  of  California ;  its  exclusive- 
ness,  keeping  aloof  all  such  flowers  and 
underwood  of  lowly  plants  as  abound  in  other 
forests,  admitting  only  a  few  ferns  and  mosses 
and  lichens,  and  thus  retaining  in  these  last 
days  the  primitivene^s  and  simplicity  of  the 
vegetable  life  with  which  it  was  associated  in 
the  geological  reign  of  the  g]rmn(»penns ; 
and  its  stillness  and  solemnity.  A  pine-wood 
dressed  in  perennial  green  seems  independent 
of  the  passage  of  the  seasons,  presenting  none 
of  those  successive  changes  which  make  other 
woods  perfect  picture-gaUerips  of  beauty. 
Time  seems  to  have  no  existence  there ;  and 
so  thoroughly  does  the  pine-forest  partake 
the  firm  and  enduring  nature  of  the  mountain 
upon  which  it  grows,  and  which  was  anciently 
worshipped  from  its  resemblance  to  the  cone, 
that  it  is  supposed  by  competent  scholars 
that  its  name  Pinus  is  but  an  altered  form 
of  the  old  Celtic  name  for  a  mountain,  as 
preserved  in  the  words  Fettmne,  Apamitte — 
Ben  Lomond,  Ben  Nevis. 

The  shape  of  die  ome  is  mouktod  afto^ 
the  pattern  of  the  iriiole  tree.  A  pine-oone 
indeed  represents  the  branches  of  the  tree 
compressed  by  failing  growth,  like  the  several 
rings  of  a  spiral  spring  pressed  down  on  one 
another,  the  highest  part  of  the  spiral  being 
the  centre,  and  the  lowest  the  circumference. 
If  we  could  obliterate  the  intervals  between 
the  branches  on  the  trunk  of  a  pine-tree,  and 
press  down  the  branches  together  into  the 
smallest  compass,  we  should  have  the  exact 
figure  formed  by  the  scales  of  a  pine-cone: 
We  may  thus  regard  the  pine-cone  as  the 
pine-tree  compressed,  with  the  intervals  be- 
tween its  brandies  obliterated,  and  its  branches 
diminished  into  scales ;  and  the  {Mne-tree  is 
the  pine*cone  expanded,  with  conaderable 
inteirals  between  its  scales,  and  ite  scales 
enlarged  into  branches  and  foliage.  £adi 
species  of  pine,  as  I  have  said,  has  a  different 
kind  of  cone,  and  each  specific  cone  repre- 
sents in  its  form  the  shape  of  the  particular 
tree  that  produces  it.  The  cone  of  the  Nor- 
way spruce,  for  instance,  like  the  tree  itself, 
is  tall  in  proportion  to  its  breadth  ;  while  in 
the  case  of  the  stone-pine,  so  common  in 
Italy,  tree  and  cone  alike  are  wide  in  _propor- 
tion  to  their  height  Similar  interesting  cor- 
respondences may  be  noticed  among  sdl  the 
other  species.  If  the  branches  of  the  tree 
are  heavy  and  wide-spreading,  the  cone  is  of 
a  round  and  bulky  shape  \  if  the  bnmdies 
grow  closely  to  the  trunk,  the  cone  has  a  long 
and  slender  appearance ;  and  if  the  tree  is 
beautifully  proportioned  in  ite  length  and 
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breadth,  the  cone  will  be  the  same.  I  do  not 
know  a  more  interesting  study  than  to  insti- 
tute such  comparisons ;  and  the  result  will 
invariably  be  to  prove  that  the  tendency  of 
any  one  part  of  a  pine-tree  is  to  obey  the 
same  laws  and  follow  the  same  dispositions 
which  regulate  the  whole,  and  to  open  up 
glimpses  of  the  wider  fisict,  that  tJie  smallest 
detail  of  nature  re|H%sents  in  itself  and  is  a 
miniature  of  the  magnificent  totality;  the 
mountain  being  formed  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  pine-tree  that  clothes  its  flanks,  and 
as  the  pine-cone  that  is  among  the  smallest 
of  its  offspring. 

The  pine-cone  may  be  regarded  as  the 
ideal  pattem  of  the  tree.  Growing  on  parts 
of  it  that  are  freest  from  pressure  from  with- 
out^  it  is  more  p^ect  in  its  form ;  and  hence 
when  we  fail  to  see  any  proper  correspond- 
ence between  the  shape  of  a  tree  and  the 
shape  of  its  o>ne|  we  may  be  sure  that  it  is 
the  tree  that  is  at  fault — that  it  has  been  pre- 
voited  from  attaining  its  typical  form  or 
turned  aside  from  it  by  untoward  drcnm- 
stances,  by  undue  crow(^ng,  by  the  cropping 
of  aniinals,  by  exposure  to  storms,  or  by  want 
of  suitable  soil,  sunshine,  or  moisture.  Nature 
thus  collects  the  irregularities  of  the  tree  by 
the  symmetry  of  its  cone,  as  she  corrects  the 
iiregulaiities  of  the  lan^cape  by  the  formar 
lity  and  mathematical  precision  of  the  pine- 
tree  growing  among  them.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing circumstance  that  the  home  of  the  pine- 
tree,  the  most  precise  and  olucated-lookiDg 
of  all  trees,  is  among  the  rudest  and  most 
chaotic  masses  of  mountain  sceiwry,  where 
nature  revels,  as  it  were,  widiont  restraint. 
To  the  broken  outline  of  rocks  confusedly 
heaped  t<^ether  the  form  of  the  pine-trfie 
never  accommodates  itself.  Its  branches  never 
hang  over  a  waterfall,  or  bend  down  over  a 
rocky  ravine.  Refusing  to  receive  impres- 
sions from  surrounding  conditions,  it  main- 
tains its  own  peculiar  and  inflexible  direction. 
It  raises  its  s^metrical  pyramid,  with  not  a 
bough  deviating  from  its  proper  angle,  stiff 
and  erect  over  the  boulder-strewn  hillside, 
or  the  ledge  of  the  crumbling  precipice,  or 
in  the  nij^ed  depths  of  the  ^uuly  ravine, 
defying  in  the  [noud  fulness  of  its  fresh 
green  life  the  disintegration  and  ruin  of  the 
dead  mineral  world  around.  The  eye  is  thus 
drawn  away  by  it  from  the  painful  spectacle 
of  disorder  to  the  pleasing  exhibition  of 
symmetry  and  regular  proportions  ;  the  com- 
bination of  the  two  producing  that  .wonderful 
feeling  of  picturesque  harmony  and  beauty 
which  belongs  so  specially  to  mountain 
sc^ery.    And  it  is  further  interesting  to 


notice  that  when  by  any  chance  the  orderli- 
ness of  the  pine-forest  is  disturbed,  individual 
trees  prevented  by  overcrowding  from  de- 
veloping their  proper  forms,  losing  their  lower 
branches  and  showing  bare  trunks  marked  by 
broken  and  withered  stumps,  and  covered  by 
irregular  and  bushy  tops,  a  corrective  is  sup- 
plied in  the  pine-omes  which  these  ra^ed 
trees  produce,  and  in  which  the  tree  returns 
amid  more  favourable  circumstances  in  the 
free  unencumbered  air  of  heaven,  to  its  ideal 
form.  There  is  thus  the  same  pleasure  re- 
sulting from  a  sense  of  harmony  produced 
by  the  serried  lines  of  pine-trees  growing 
along  an  embattled  wall  of  rock,  or  dimbing 
up -the  rough  rock-strewn  side  of  a  hill,  as  by 
the  rows  of  symmetrical  cones  growing  on 
the  highest  branches  of  trees  whidi  their  own 
social  fffessure  or  the  storms  of  heaven  have 
croi^ed  or  buffeted  out  of  shape.  We  see 
order  brought  out  of  confusion,  and  are 
powerfully  impressed  with  the  &ct  that  order 
is  nature's  first  law. 

The  celebrated  Oken,  when  passing  one 
day  in  a  meditative  mood  through  the  Hartz 
Forest,  noticed  the  bleached  skull  of  a  deer 
lying  on  the  ground.  Taking  it  up,  that  com- 
mon familiar  object  struck  hjm  all  at  once  in 
a  new  light  "  It  is  a  vertebral  column,"  he 
said  to  himself ;  and  the  grand  idea,  which  has 
been  so  fruitfiil  in  consequences,  that  the 
bram-case  is  composed  of  a  number  of  sepa- 
rate bon^  pieces  which  partake  of  the  com- 
mon typical  structtire  of  the  vertebrae  of  the 
badcbone,  but  which  have  been  modified  in 
shape  to  perform  a  special  purpose,  matured 
itsdf  in  bis  mind.  What  the  skull  was  to 
Oken,  a  pine-cone  is  to  the  intellectual  bota- 
nist, who  picks  it  up  as  he  passes  through 
the  lonely  pine-wood.  It  is  a  miniature  re- 
presentation of  the  v^etable  kingdom,  for 
every  plant  is  theoretically  formed  of  two 
cones,  one-  ascending  and  die  other  descend- 
ing, growing  at  their  apices  and  cohering  at 
their  bases ;  and  all  the  laws  of  symmetry  by 
which  the  whole  world  of  vegetation  is  con- 
structed and  arranged  may  be  recc^msed  in 
it.  If  we  hold  up  a  pine-cone  verticaUy,  we 
shall  obsOTe  that  ^e  scales  are  airai^ed 
along  its  axis  in  a  spiral  or  corkscrew  manner. 
Intlus  respect  it  affords  a  striking  illustration 
of  a  law  of  force  which  determines  more  or 
less  the  construction  of  all  organic  bodies. 
The  most  careless  glance  cannot  fail  to  notice 
the  spiral  tendency  as  the  great  characteristic 
of  the  animal  and  v^etable  kingdoms.  The 
microscope  reveals  it  appearing  in  the  inner 
sur&ce  of  the  cell  which  forms  the  basis  of 
all  (nganic  life;  and  when  length^i^ed  out 
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and  lined  with  a  spiral  thread  this  cell  as- 
sumes the  fonn  of  a  spiral  vessel,  various 
kinds  of  which  may  be  seen  in  different  parts 
of  a  plant,  and  are  capable  of  being  detached 
and  unzoUed.  The  educated  eye  can  trace 
the  spiral  in  the  smallest  and  obscurest  details 
— from  the  lowest  rudiments  of  life  upwards 
throughout  every  organ  of  the  most  compli- 
cated animal,  and  fiom  the  seed4obes  up 
tiuough  all  the  appendages  of  the  axes 
I^nts,  leaves,  calyx,  corolla,  stamois,  and 
seed-vessels.  It  is  the  first  regular  form  tiiat 
fells  under  the  notice  of  the  observer.  We 
see  it  in  the  honeysuckle  and  vine,  which, 
too  slender  to  stand  upright,  lift  themselves 
into  the  air  by  turning  spindly  round  a  neigh- 
bouring plant ;  and  in  the  univalve  shell 
cast  npon  the  sea-shore,  whose  wonderful 
variety  of  form  is  caused  by  the  spiral  being 
more  or  less  unfolded.  But  the  most  beau- 
tiful exemplification  of  this  figme  is  seen  in 
the  anangement  of  the  leaves  around  the 
stem  trf  a  plant.  Let  a  line  be  drawn  aroimd 
a  twig  of  smy  of  our  fiuit  or  forest  trees,  fxom 
the  base  of  one  leaf  to  the  base  of  another, 
and  so  on  to  die  base  of  each  succeeding 
leaf,  and  it  will  be  found  that  a  foeautifiil 
spiral  line  has  been  described;  the  cycle 
ending  with  the  leaf  placed  directly  above 
the  one  from  which  we  set  out.  In  different 
plants  the  number  of  coils  or  turns  made 
roimd  the  stem  in  completing  the  c^e  is 
different;  but  in  each  series  the  nature  of 
the  spires  and  their  number  are  detennined 
by  laws  as  fixed  as  those  which  re^ilate  the 
movements  of  the  planets  in  dieir  orbits. 
The  normal  position  of  all  leaves  npon  the 
stem  is  alternate,  that  is,  occupying  succes- 
sively dififermt  sides  of  the  stem,  and  conse- 
quently a  line  joining  their  bases  must  be  an 
elongated  qnral.  But  it  o&sa  bappena  that 
two  leaves  axe  placed  opposite  to  one  another 
on  the  same  part  of  the  stem,  or  that  three 
or  more  leaves  spring  &om  the  same  node  or 
joint,  constituting  a  verticil  or  whorL  Such 
cases  seem  to  be  eKeptional  to  the  rule  of 
spiral  arrangement ;  and  yet  in  reality  they 
are  owing  to  the  suppression  or  non-develop- 
ment of  one  OS  more  nodes  or  intervals 
between  leaves  on  the  stem ;  the  number  of 
nodes  suppressed  being  indicated  by  the 
numba  of  leaves  that  spring  from  the  same 
joint  When  thm  are  two  leaves  opposite, 
one  node  has  been  suppressed ;  irbea  there  is 
a  whorl  or  verticil  of  five  leaves  aroimd  the 
j(unt,  then  the  nodes  of  an  entire  cydc  have 
been  suppressed,  and  die  spiral  has  been 
compressed  into  a  circle.  We  find  this  last 
mode  of  suppression  in  pine-trees  whose 


mode  of  growth  is  exceedin^y  r^lar,  having 
whorled  or  radially  arranged  branches  siviz^- 
ing  from  the  same  part  of  the  stem.  The  spiral 
exists  in  them  as  distinctly  as  in  the  pine- 
cone's  which  they  produce,  only  that  in  the 
branches  of  die  tree  the  cjrde  is  comp'essed 
into  a  drcle,  and  in  the  scales  of  the  cone 
it  is  drawn  out  into  an  elongated  spiral. 
Hius  the  tendoicy  which  is  obscured  owing 
to  special  drcmnstances  of  gniw&  in  die 
brandies  is  clearly  revealed  in  the  cones ; 
and  the  one  affOTds  the  key  to  die  explana- 
tion  of  the  other. 

AH  the  variety  of  contour  which  plants 
exhibit  is  due  to  the  greater  or  less  elon- 
gation of  their  spirals  of  development. 
Altmiate  leaves  become  opposite  by  a 
smaller  evolution ;  opposite  ones  become 
vertidllate  by  a  still  smaller.  And  it  has 
been  observed  that  in  the  verticillate  or  simul- 
taneous arrangement  of  leaves  or  branches 
each  whorl  alternates  with  the^orl  above  it, 
and  thus  a  spiral  anangement,  not  of  indi- 
vidual members  of  a  series  but  of  the  seiies 
<x  cydes  diemselves,  is  iHodnced.  Certain 
modes  of  leaf  anangement  axe  amneGted 
with  certain  forms  of  stem.  On  a  nnmded 
stem  the  leaves  are  disposed  in  an  alternate 
manner ;  on  a  square  ston  they  are  placed 
opposite;  while  alternate  leaves  may  be  made 
artificially  o]^x>site  or  verticiUate  by  inter- 
rupting the  growth  of  the  stem;  and  con- 
versely parts  that  are  usually  opposite  or  ver- 
ticillate may  be  made  alternate  promoting 
the  vigorous  development  of  the  axis.  Where 
the  conditions  of  growth  are  aniform  on  all 
sides,  a  whorled  or  simultaneous  arrangonent 
of  parts,  whidi  is  an  illustration  of  radiating 
symmetry,  is  produced;  but  irtiea  the  am* 
dhfons  of  growA  act  with  msopial  foioe  on 
difiierent  sides  of  the  stem  at  the  same  time, 
there  is  a  tnmsidon  to  the  successive  as 
alternate  di^wsition,  which  is  an  illustr^icm 
of  bilateral  symmetiy.  There  are  frequent 
passages  firom  one  to  the  other  even  imder 
normal  circumstances.  On  different  parts  o{ 
the  same  stem  there  may  be  seen  alt»aate, 
opposite,  and  verticillate  leaves.  In  youi^ 
shoots,  in  which  the  growth  of  the  axis  is 
rapid  and  vigorous,  the  leaves  are  usoally 
alternate ;  in  the  it^orescence,  which  t&ad- 
nates  the  growth  of  the  axis,  the  parte  ate 
arranged  in  whorls.  In  mountain  plants, 
such  as  pines  and  zliododendr(ms,aqKKed  to 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  ivodudng  an 
alternate  growth  and  arrest  of  growth  of 
stem,  the  parts  are  usually  arranged  in  whwls 
or  verticils ;  whereas  in  plants  of  the  valley, 
sheltered  amid  unifoou  condiboos  producine 
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coatinuous  growth,  the  parts  are  usually  alter- 
nate, leaf  being  separated  from  le^,  and 
cyde  from  cycle  by  the  contioually  elongating 
'  stem.  And  it  is  a  common  rule  that  while 
the  one  anangment  prevails  in  the  ordinary 
foliage,  the  parts  of  the  flower  are  disposed 
according  to  the  other  method. 

These  last  consid«ations  give  us  a  due  to 
the  significance  of  the  universally  spiral  form 
of  all  organic  bodies.   We  fii^  that  they 
assume  this  figure  because  they  do  not  grow 
freely,  but  under  resistance.  When  a  bubble 
of  air  rises  from  the  bottom  of  a  pond  to 
the  surface,  it  does  not  ascaid  in  a  straight 
line,  but  in  a  series  of  spiral  curves,  because 
it  is  moving  under  the  pressure  of  the  water. 
In  like  manner  all  living  'dungs  grow  in 
spiral  curves  because  these  are  directions  in 
whic^h  their  extension  is  least  resisted  by  the 
suxTonndizig  forces.   The  shape  of  the  cell 
&om  which  the  animal  and  v^tt^e  king- 
dcHns  start  is  globular.  This  is  the  form  of 
rest — of  greatest  secority— which  gives  a 
maximum  of  contents  with  a  minimum  of 
exposure.    So  long  as  there  is  no  growth  or 
devd[oi»nent,  the  cell  continues  to  present 
this  stable  form.    But  when  life  stirs  within 
it  and  pushes  it  on,  then  as  it  grows  it  aims 
at   the  production  of  linear  forms  which 
represent  a  single  fcHce  acting  in  one  direc- 
tion.   But  this  tendency  <tf  the  young  life  to 
grow  in  a  straight  line  is  checked  at  every 
point  by  the  conditions  around  it,  and  by  the 
pressure  of  its  own  parts ;  consequently  its 
expanding  tissue  wreathes  itself  into  spiral 
curves,  moulding  itself  by  extending  where  the 
resistance  is  least,  every  stage  of  the  de- 
velopment determining  all  that  follows.  The 
effect  of  this  spiral  arrangement  is  that  no 
two  adjacent  leaves  stand  directly  over  or  in 
front  one  of  the  other,  but  a  little  to  one 
•  side  or  a  little  higher  up.    In  this  way  all 
the  leaves  are  equally  exposed  to  air  and 
light,  and  are  enabled  to  carry  on  their  func- 
tions with  vigour.    When  this  arrangement 
is  departed  from,  Uie  leaves  become  stunted 
and  more  or  less  linear;  and  whorled  or 
verticillate  foliage  appears  for  this  reascm 
incapable  of  sustaining  such  devdopramt  of 
leaf-suiface  as  alternate  foliage.    Our  own 
heart  is  formed  on  this  spiral  prindj^e.  Its 
first  appearance  when  it  begins  to  develope 
from  a  mass  of  round  pulsating  cells  is  that 
of  a  straight  tube,  which  is  the  permanent 
fonn  of  the  heart  in  insects.    But  the  force 
of  life  that  acts  in  one  diitction  is  controlled 
by  the  pressure  of  surrounding  parts ;  and 
Uierefore  the  straight  tube  growing  within  a 
limited  space  has  its  ends  approximated,  and 


coils  itself  into  a  spiral  shape,  which  i 
retains  throughout  all  its  subsequent  compli 
cations.  As  many  as  seven  layers  of  fibre 
may  be  distinguished  in  the  walls  of  boti 
ventrides  whi<±  pass  contiaaously  round  th< 
heart  in  a  spiral  form,  and  unite  at  the  bast 
of  the  heart,  and  in  that  peculiar  spira 
concentraticm  of  the  fibres  at  the  apex  o 
the  left  ventricle  known  as  the  vortex  o: 
whorl.  The  conical  form  of  the  heart  luu 
much  to  do  with  its  incessant  beating,  whicl 
may  be  morphol<^caliy  regarded  as  a  per 
petual  attempt  to  attain  the  spherical  or  fonr 
of  perfect  rest  The  heart,  as  Dr.  McVicai 
has  beautifully  shown,  is  continuously  throw 
ing  off  matter  towards  the  other  side  of  its 
equator  or  base,  and  thus  tending  to  round  ii 
off  3  but  this  matter  is  as  duly  canied  awaj 
from  the  apex  of  the  heart  by  the  arterie: 
which  drcuhUe  the  blood  thiroughont  thf 
whole  system.  The  law  of  symnxby  whici; 
would  reduce  ever3rthing  to  a  ^herical  fom: 
and  Urns  to  perfect  repose,  is  combated  hy 
the  law  of  growth  which  acts  in  one  directior 
— that  is,  in  a  straight  line ;  and  this  law  o 
growth  is  agjun  modified  by  the  pressure  o 
surrounding  parts ;  the  result  of  the  wholt 
being  the  spiral  or  conical  heart  which  no« 
beats  in  our  boscnns.  Death  or  final  repose 
is  thus  not  only  the  end  but  the  aim  of  life 
Our  hearts  owing  to  their  own  conical  oi 
spherical  shape  are  beating  funfiral  nuixdte! 
to  the  grave,  seeking  rest  and  finding  none 
and  thus  by  their  continual  fiulure  to  accom 
plish  what  they  are  continually  aiming  at — 
they  arc  ministering  to  life  and  idl  its  activities 
Human  life  winds  its  ceaseless  spiral  ii 
cycles  of  days,  weeks,  mon^,  years,  evei 
commencing  afresh  where  it  lerft  off,  evei 
reiterating  itself  upon  a  higher  and  mort 
advanced  level.  We  can  even  extend  tht 
application  of  the  spiral,  as  the  path  of  leasi 
resistance,  to  the  progress  of  the  humar 
race.  Man  has  been  going  on  to  perfection 
not  iti  a  straight  line,  but  in  a  series  of  spirals 
retrogreraion  preparing  the  way  for  advance 
ment,  and  eadi  completed  cycle  standing 
above  the  one  previously  formed.  We  an 
accustomed  to  hear  Uiat  history  repeats  itseU" 
but  it  does  so  not  on  the  same  but  on  £ 
higher  plane.  Instead  of  returning  upor 
itsdf  at  the  point  firom  which  it  started  as  in  i 
completed  drde,  it  returns  at  a  higher  point 
when  the  spire  has  finished  its  cycle,  just  a; 
a  thread  passed  from  one  leaf  to  another  o 
a  branch  describes  a  spiral  round  the  stem 
and  after  a  certain  number  of  complete  tumi 
reaches  the  leaf  direttly  above  that  fron 
which  the  thread  commenced.    As  in  the  > 
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plant  the  spiral  form  is  due  to  its  manner  of 
growth  in  an  upward,  and  at  the  same  time 
in  a  lateral  direction;  so  in  human  history 
the  spiral  course  of  man's  progress  is  due  to 
the  law  ctf  life  which  tends  upward,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  conditions  amid  which  that 
law  operates  which  tends  downwards.  The 
human  race  has  advanced  amid  circumstances 
without  and  conditions  within  itself  which 
hindered  its  progress.  It  has  had  to  resist 
oi>po5ing  powers,  convulsions,  barbarisms, 
tyrannies,  deflecting  its  onward  motion.  It 
has  passed  through  cycles  of  prosperity  and 
niin,  ever,  coming. back  to  its  old  petitions. 
We  read  of  empires  mmg  and  fallii^; — of 
the  slow  growth  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
amid  many  discouragements  and  failures-^f 
civilisations  appearing  and  disappearing-naf 
races  descending  into  savs^ery  and  extmc- 
tion,  while  other  races  have  kept  the  van  of 
the  world's  progress.  It  is  these  vicissitudes 
that  g^ve  to  the  record  of  human  life  oh  the 
earth  its  profound  interest  and  significance. 
Through  them  all  there  has  been  continuous 
progress— rsure  if  slow — and  each  geh^tion 
has  bequeathed  to  the  next  a  better  and 
hapiner  world.  Who  that  marks  the  line  of 
human  history  from  Babylon  to  £g]rpt,'f<^in 
Egypt  to  Palestine,  from  Pidestine  to  Greece, 
from  Greece  to  Rome,  and  from  Rome  to  all 
&e  civilisations  that  have  absorbed  and  now 
represent  on  a  higher,  plane  all  the  wisdom 
and  culture  of  these  older  civilisations — but 
will  trace  in  it  on  a  grand  scale  the  operation 
of  the  same  law  which  regulates  the  alterna- 
tion of  the  leaves  on  a  ixttle  wayside  plant, 
or  the  spiral  arrangement  of  the  scales  on  a 
pine-cone  that  falls  unheeded  in  the  depths 
of  the  lonely  forest 


The  h^best  of  all  forms  is  the  spiral, 
which  from  its  nature  is  infinite,  and  only 
comes  to  a  termination  by  cessation  of 
its  axis.  It  is  the  circle  infinitely  con- 
tinued. The  circle  returns  upon  itseif, 
ending  where  it  began,  but  the  spiral  has 
no  ending  or  beginning.  It  is  therefore 
identified  with  no  department  of  creation  in 
particular.  It  is  not  a  law  of  vegetable 
morphology  merely ;  it  is  a  cosraical  law.  It 
exists  in  the  mineral  world  as  well  as  in  the 
vegetable  and  animal.  We  have  magnificent 
displays  of  it  in  ihe  wonderful  nefoulx  or 
vortices  of  stars  which  sweep  in  spiral  fonDs 
through  space.  It  is  the  emblem  of  etonitf 
rather  than  the  circle."  And  the  etymological 
connection  of  the  term  itself  vrith  spiiit 
would  seem  to  signify  that  it  is  not  moely 
the  emblem  of  an  omnipotent  Principle 
equally  sustaining  all,  "but  the  result  of  the 
direct  and  continual  action  of  that  Great 
Spirit  who  created  the  universe  by  the  wokI 
of  His  mouth,  and  still  breathes  power  and 
life  into  all  its  parts.  We  thus  corae  to 
regard  a  pineK:one,  in  so  far  as  it  is  an  exem- 
plification of  the  spiral  f<mn,  as  the  plaything 
of  older  children,  by  iriiich  God  is  teadiing 
us  and  enabling  us  to  search,  out  ^rbit  it  is 
His  glory  to  conceal  And  the  ^reat  kssoo 
which  it  illustrates  is,  the  sim^a^  of  natore 
— ^the  muldtude  and  boundless  vaiie^  of 
results  which  she  reduces  from  one  self 
evident  law ;  that  law  extending  illimitabty 
over  the  ■  whole  field  of  existence — affecting 
the  stars  in  their  courses,  the  pine-cone  of 
the  forest,  the  heart  that  beats  in  the  human 
bosom,  and  the  whole  history  of  the  human 
race.    ■  •  ■ 
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DYING  SUMMER. 

ON  tawny  hills  in  faded  splendour  drest, 
Of  rusty  purple  and  of  tarnished  gold, 
Now  like  some  Eastern  monarch  sad  and  old, 
The  discrowned  summer  lieth  down  to  rest ! 
A  mournful  mist  hangs  o'er  the  mellow  plain, 

O'er,  watery  meads  that  slide  down  pine-clad  heights. 
And  wine-red  woods  where  song  no  more  delights ; 
But  only  wounded  birds  cry  out  in  pain. 
A  pallid  ^ory  lingers  in  the  sky, 

Faint  scents  of  wilding  flowers  float  in  the  air. 
All  nature's  voices  murmur  in  despair— 
*'  Was  Snrnmo*  crowned  so  late — so  soon  to  die  ?  " 
But  with  a  royal  smile,  she  whispers,  "  Cease, 
If  Life  is  joy  smd  triumph.  Death  is  peace ! " 

M.  BETHAH-BDWARSS.  Ar^^] 
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HE  morn- 
ing sun 
was 
glinting 
brightly 
over 
one  of 
our 
largest 
metro- 
politaft 
ho  spi- 
tals  at 
about 
half- 
past 
eight 
o'clock 
one 
cl  ear, 
b  almy 

April  morning,  as  I  turned  in  at  the 
gate.  Entering  the  house,  I  bent  my 
steps  in  the  direction  of  Dorsetshire — other- 
wise the  children's — ward,  having  learned  at 
the  gate  that  the  children's  nurse  had  left  a 
message  for  me  to  the  effect  that  there  would 
be  some  instructive  dressings  done  there  that 
morning.  For  I  am  a  student-nUrse  in  these 
days,  meekly  picking  up  crumbs  of  instruction 
from  nurses,  surgeons,  dressers,  books — from 
everybody  and  everything  that  mil  help  me 
to  fit  myself  for  future  responsibilities. 

There  is,  as  usual,  a  curious  clashii^  hub- 
bub in  the  children's  ward,  which  streams 
out  upon  you  as  you  open  the  door,  and  cul- 
minates into  a  perfect  Babel  of  sounds  when 
you  enter.  The  items  of  the  Babel  run  much 
as  follows : — One  little  lad  prone  upon  his 
back  with  the  whole  of  his  leg,  from  hip  to 
heel,  encased  in  a  complicated  iron  splint, 
singing,  at  the  highest  pitch  of  his  shnll 
voice,  "Bonnie  Dundee;"  ditto,  ditto,  in 
the  bed  opposite,  singing,  also  at  the  pitch  of 
his  voice,  and  in  its  own  proper  key,  time,  and 
style  (which  are  mt  those  of  "  Bonnie  Dun- 
dee"), that  popular  and  ugly  street-song, 
"Old  Bob  Ridley;'*  two  little  girls,  one 
having  her  head  done  up  in  bandages,  the 
other  having  one  arm  in  a  splint,  struggling 
with  shouts  and  screams  of  laughter  across 
the  narrow  chasm  that  divides  their  cots,  for 
the  possession  of  a  magnificent  doll,  whose 
legs  and  arms  are  all  coming  off  in  the  con- 
test; another  little  creature  willi  such  rosy 


cheeks  and  bright  eyes  that  you  might  think 
it  a  peculiarly  healthy  child,  but  for  the  great 
iron  swing-cradle  and  apparatus  of  straps  and 
bandages  in  which  its  knee  is  held,  keeping 
up,  with  a  due  proportion  o[  shrill  shrieks 
and  exclamations,  a  game  of  ball  with  a  con- 
valescent child,  who  is  out  of  bed  and 
dressed,  and  the  kitten — kitten  catching  the 
ball  oftenest  by  many  marks ;  a  seventh  little 
person  blomng  a  tin  trumpet;  an  eighth 
drawing  a  stick  hard  up  and  down  the  ring- 
ing iron  work  of  his  bedstead,  with  that 
curiously  intent  gravity  with  which  children 
so  often  prosecute  their  purposeless  little 
plays;  and  so  on  in  like  £tshion  all  round 
the  room. 

"  Hush — sh — sh — sh,"  cries  out  the  chil- 
dren's nurse  with  prolonged  sibillation,  step- 
ping into  the  middle  of  the  ward,  and  raising 
both  hands  with  a  half- despairing  gesture, 
as  if  she  would  beat  down  the  intolerable 
clamour  which  waxes  louder  and  louder  every 
minute.  "Hush — sh — sh!  Quiet, children!" 

The  storm  abates  at  this,  and  a  refreshing 
period  of  comparative  silence  falls  upon  the 
troubled  air ;  comparative,  not  complete,  for 
no  one  thinks  of  such  absolute  compliance 
as  would  be  implied  in  the  leaving  off  their 
occupations.  The  vocalists  do  not  for  a 
moment  intermit  their  melodies,  but  they 
sing  the  next  two  verses  of  their  respective 
ballads  in  a  subdued  mezza  voce,  bursting 
forth  again  forte  fortissimo  at  the  third.  The 
l»ll-players  and  t^e  contenders  for  the  doll 
repress  their  shouts  for  about  the  same  period 
of  time,  at  the  end  of  which  they  give  out,  in 
their  liberality,  not  only  the  noise  due  to  the 
present  moment,  but  the  arrears  accruing  from 
the  silent  ones.  As  the  rest  of  the  little  com- 
munity act  apparentiy  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, the  tumult  is  soon  rather  worse  than 
better  for  the  temporary  lull. 

The  distracted  nurse  claps  her  hands  to 
her  ears  with  a  half-laughing  exclamation, 
and  again  advances  to  the  centre  of  tlie 
room,  a  second  time  lifts  her  hands  and 
pronounces  the  prolonged  "Hush — sh— sh 
— sh."  Then,  as  the  clatter  for  the  second 
time  dies  down,  she  adds,  with  good-humoured 
firmness,  "Any  one  who  "makes  too  much 
noise  again,  after  this,  will  have  all  their  toys 
taken  away  till  to-morrow." 

There  is  something  at  once  comforting 
and  pitiful  in  this  irrepressible  childish  mirth 
breaking  fortii  in  spite  [5>fg,ftfafe?^W^^ie 
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of  pain  and  sickness  and  monotonous  con- 
finement to  weary,  weary  bed.  And  judg- 
ment is  needed  to  measure  the  exact  limit 
within  which  it  must  be  kept  for  the  sake  of 
fhoae  too  ill  to  bear  much  nobe,  without  too 
Memljr  and  absolutely  repressing  the  youthful 
elasticity  which  is  one  of  nature's  own  special 
means  of  cure. 

"  They  are  supposed  to  be  all  *  lying  on 
the  bed  of  aflKction,* "  says  a  young  dresser 
merrily,  glancing  up  at  me  from  the  baby's 
leg  which  he  is  adjusting.  The  tiny  patient 
— 'a  wee  plump  boy  of  thirteen  months  old — 
catches  the  laughing  eye,  and,  being  now 
<}uite  used  to  see  the  same  kindly  face  bend- 
ing over  him  day  by  day,  falls  straightway 
into  an  infantile  ecstasy  of  diuckling  and 
crowing.  "  Look  at  the  creature  I "  says  the 
yoci^  man,  much  in  the  tone  of  good-natured 
wonder  in  which  one  might  say, "  hook  at  that 
whale!" 

"Some  of  the  poor  little  things,  though, 
are  snffermg  badly,"  I  observed. 

*'  Ves,  some  are.  The  one  I'm  going  to 
dress  now,  for  instance." 

He  crossed  over  the  room  to  a  cot  where 
lay  a  little  girl  of  about  seven — quiet  and 
still  enough,  poor  little  thing.  No  reparative 
dasticity  of  childhood  here. 

"  How  are  you  to-day,  my  lassie  ?  "  he  asks 
as  gently  as  if  he  were  speaking  to  a  little 
sick  sister  of  his  own. 

"  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  you've  come,  Mr.  Pearce," 
soys  the  child,  opening  her  eyes  with  a  smile, 
vbtie  a  little  flush  creeps  up  over  her  wan 
boe ;  "  I  wanted  you." 

"  That's  all  right,  then.  And  I've  got  a 
Hcde  picture-book  for  you,  Rose,  that  you 
mayn't  think  of  the  pain  while  I'm  doing 
your  leg." 

Ah,  poor  little  Rose  !  what  a  terrible  leg 
it  is  from  which  Mr.  Pearce,  with  tenderly 
careful  touch,  unwraps  the  bandages  and  oint- 
ments, and  unlooses  the  splint.  lU-nourished 
and  half-clothed  ever  since  she  was  bom, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  single  whole- 
some drop  of  blood  in  the  poor  little  crea- 
ture's veins.  Nothing  heals  with  her,  but 
every  little  fray,  or  hurt,  or  incision  d^ene- 
rates  into  a  friglitful  sore,  wearing  the  child's 
Ufe  slowly  out  by  sleeplessness  and  suffering. 
Surely  one  of  the  most  sorrowful  mysteries  of 
this  life,  for  which  the  dimly-guessed  reasons 
can  only  be  accepted  as  sufficient  by  the 
exercise  of  the  i)rot'oundest  trust,  is  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  children.  Rose's  leg  is  soon 
dressed  by  Mr.  I'earce's  skilful  fingers.  She 
says  gratefully  that  she  feels  "  ever  so  much 
better  now  it's  done,  and  Mr.  Pearce  hurts 


her  very  little  doing  it and  so  we  leave  her 
absorbed  in  her  new  book  and  smiling.  It  is 
worth  any  one's  while  to  learn  to  be  a  good 
dresser,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  comfort 
one  can  give,  the  pain  one  can  avoid  giving 
by  deft  dressing  of  wouods. 

"  Now  I've  got  quite  «  new  case  to  show 
you,"  says  Mr.  Pearce  as  we  pass  along  to 
the  further  «nd  of  the  ward.    *'  Ifs  been  in 
nearly  a  week.    What  a  long  lime  it  is  since  | 
you  have  been  -in  this  ward  ! " 

"  Quite  a  whole  week.  Yon  see  when  the 
take-in  is  on  Condlish's  side  df  "te  house  1 
get  absorbed  there.  Besides,  I  Ve  ^leen  up  in 
the  operation  wards  with  little  Dickson.  She 
has  been  teaching  me  a  number  df  usefnl 
things." 

"  A  very  clever  little  old  womafi  she  is, 
only  the  least  bit  in  the  world  too  dolorouij 
for  a  nurse.    But  here's  the  new  case.'" 

The  new  cose  is  about  twenty-^ree  inches 
long ;  veiy  small  and  wizen  hi  4ie  arms  and 
legs,  very  pale  in  the  face,  very  qiiist  with 
his  voice,  and  perforce  very  stUl,  poor  baby, 
for<one  of  the  said  little  legs  has  been  broken, 
and  is  now  encased  in  a  gum-and-whitening 
bandage,  and  fixed  in  right  .position  by  tvo 
heavy  sandbags  laid  one  on  either  side.  This 
Httle  person  is  revirivrng  in  his  small  mind 
the  order  recently  given  "  not  to  make  too 
much  noise,"  and  the  throit  thereto  appended. 

"  Ha'penny  make  too  nuiss  noise,"  be  soli- 
loquizes grarvely,  "  Ha'pemy  have  all  Ha'- 
penny's faa'-pennies  -fcdt'n  "way."  After  •*ich 
intricate  and  mysterious  sentence  he  gazes 
lovingly  at  two  speoimens  of  the  said  am 
which  he  holds  in  his  -hand,  and  slipfnng  the 
other  hand  backwards  under  lus  piUov  he 
produces  a  store  of  halfpennies  and  farthings 
which  he  has  hidden  there,  much  after  the 
manner  of  a  squirrel  with  his  nuts. 

"  Well,  Little  Halfpenny,  how  are  you  to- 
day?" 

"  Set-ta,"  says  that  small  personage  laconi- 
cally,  and  with  a  conscientious  attempt  at 
extreme  accuracy  of  pronunciation  which 
rather  overshoots  the  mark.  ' 

There  \yas  a  certain  quaint  oddity  about 
this  little  man  which  irresistibly  provoked  a 
smile ;  yet  even  as  one  looked  at  lum  smilii^, 
a  feeling  of  tender  moumfulness,  nearer  akin 
to  tears,  stole  over  one. 

He  was  not  a  pretty  child,  and  yet  it  was 
impossible  to  feel  those  great  grey  eyes  oi 
liis,  dark-rimmed  and  dark-eyelashed,  fix^ 
wistfully  upon  one  without  being  drawn  to 
tlie  little  thing.  Some  instinct  seemed  to  tell 
one  that  those  wistful,  sensitive  grey,  eyes 
were  his  mother's  eye^g^^ 
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wfts  Ifleely  to  inherit  with  the  sad  legacy  of  a, 
hard  lot  the  yet  sadder  legacy  of  a  spirit  over- 
sensitive to  pain  and  harshness  and  lack  of 
love ;  that  already  the  gloom  of  this  lot  was 
darkening  that  baby-life,  and  that  the  wee 
heart  was  even  now  chilled  and  frightened  by 
a  vague  feeling  of  being  friendless  and  for- 
lorn. At  least,  I  think  in  saying  this  I  am 
not  confusing  the  remembrance  of  first  im- 
pressions with  the  certainty  of  after  know- 
ledge. 

He  had  been  brought  to  t^e  hospital  by  a 
man  who  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  child, 
and  whose  account  of  the  accident  was  that 
as  he  was  going  down  a  certain  small  side- 
street  he  saw  a  baker's  cart  come  "  spinning 
along;"  that  suddenly  the  driver  of  the  cart 
pulled  up,  jumped  out  and  ran  hastily  back 
a  yard  or  two ;  and  when  he  {the  narrator) 
came  up  with  him  he  found  the  little  boy 
lying  in  the  road,  "  looking  like  dead,"  and 
with  marks  of  the  dirty  cart-wheel  on  his 
clothes,  showing  how  it  had  "gone  sHck 
across  him.  The  man  were  kind  enough," 
he  added,  "  and  he  wom't  goin'  not  to  say  an 
outreegeous  pace  neidier.  But  he  seemed 
Peered  like  to  think  as  how  the  babby  were 
dead.  Says  I,  *  If  yer  didn't  see  'im,  nob- 
body  '11  blame  yer.'  Sicys  be, '  I'm  none  so 
sartm  o'  ihatl*  So  as  he  didn't  seem  no- 
ways wilHn'  fetr  to  bring  the  poor  babby,  I 
just  took  un  as  careful  as  I  knew  how,  and 
hei-e  he  is.    And  that's  all  I  knoiv." 

And  that  was  all  that  was  ever  known  for 
certain  about  the  accident.  Surmises  were 
made  from  the  little  thing's  broken  excuses 
about  "  Bobby  not  going  off  the  door-step 
again,"  and  "  Bobby  sitting  quite  still  next 
tirne,"  that  he  had  been  placed  on  a  door- 
step to  wait  somebody's  retnm,  and  in  childish 
ignorance  and  impatience  had  forgotten  their 
injunction  to  "  sit  still."  But  Whoever  the 
somebody  was,  they  had  not  yet  come  to 
claim  him,  and  the  little  boy's  mind  was  so 
oppressed  with  fear  lest  he  should  be  puni  Aed 
for  the  accident,  that  questioning  only  con- 
fused and  terrified  him. 

It  was  very  clear  that  this  tmknown  some- 
body was  none  of  the  gentlest  towards  the 
child.  His  first  words  in  hospital  were  as 
pitiful  as  one  could  well  hear  firom  the  lips  of 
such  a  baby. 

"  P'ease,  p'ease,"  he  faltered,  as  his  little 
eyes  faintly  opened  after  his  loi^  deathlike 
swoon,  "  p'ease  don't  beat  Bobby.'' 

The  whole  story  of  his  sav!^  home,  of 
his  brutal  up-brmgmg  was  told  m  that  little 
piteous  petition.  All  the  kindlier  hearts 
around  this  stray  infant  were  specially  soft- 


«ied  towards  him  by  this  very  fact  Of  his 
friendlessness.  Of  all  natural  proofs  that 
God  is  love,  I  wonder  if  any  is  stronger  than 
the  deep-rooted  feeling  of  unnaturalness,  of 
surprise  and  bewilderment  which  oppresses 
both  sufferer  and  spectator  when  a  little  child 
seems  unloved  by  ils  natural  guardians  ; 
taken  together  with  the  converse  feeling 
that  these  tiny  ones  have  a  birthright  claim 
to  tenderest  parental  affection. 

With  the  good  old  night-nurse,  a  diminu- 
tive little  old  woman  whose  heart  seemed  as 
large  as  her  body  was  small.  Little  Half- 
penny was  a  prime  pet ;  and  r^larly  every 
morning  she  spent  five  minutes  or  so  in  tr>-- 
ing  to  teach  him  the  Lord's  Prayer,  of  which, 
howCT'er,  he  had  not  at  present  retained  a 
single  word.  It  was  not  easy  accurately  to 
fix  his  age ;  it  was  put  down  on  die  board  at 
a  rough  guess  as  "  2,"  but  he  was  certainly  a 
very  small  specimen  of  humanity  for  two 
years  old.  And  as  for  his  attainments,  there 
was  just  thaft  mixture  of  precocity  and  back- 
wardness about  him  which  is  often  fbimd  in 
a  child  mostly  neglected,  and  "fitfully  trained 
for  special  purposes  by  a  vicious  peraon. 

Scfflne  fiirdier  hint  of  bis  np-brmging  had 
been  given  by  a  habit  the  little  thii%  had  on 
first  coming  mto  ho9pitd,  of  eictei^ing  his 
little  hand  and  saying  m  a  mechanical  sort  of 
way,  "  P'ease  give  Bobby  ha'penny,  p'«ase." 
Both  words  aaid  action  had  the  air  of  being 
a  trick  learned  "by  rote ;  and  if  some  amused 
surgeon  or  visitor  gave  a  halfpenny,  the  way 
in  which  Bobby  instantly  handed  it  over  to 
the  nurse  confirmed  the  irafnression  of  his 
having  been  taught  to  do  this  little  bit  of 
be^ng  by  some  professional  tramp  for  his 
(tt  her  own  gain.  Being  told  to  keep  the 
coppers  thus  given  him,  the  child  used  them 
as  playthings,  and  thrown  out  "by  this  per- 
mission in  the  accustomed  Toutme  of  the 
trick  he  soon  forgot  to  hold  out  his  hand  and 
say  his  little  pan-ot-llke  lesson,  -But  he  con- 
tinued it  ju£ft  long  enough  to  earn  for  himself 
fhe  nickname  of  "  Little  Halfpenny,"  and  so 
well  pleased  was  he  with  his  new  appellation, 
that  when  asked  to  tell  his  name,  be  now 
always  answered  in  his  imperfect  speech, 
"  Zittle  Ha'penny."  Indeed  after  a  short  time 
DO  persuasion  could  prevail  on  him  to  call 
himself  "  Bobby."  That  name  was  probably 
associated  in  the  poor  morsel's  mind  with  the 
old  bad  times,  with  days  of  cold  and  hunger, 
with  nights  of  bitter  weeping,  with  scoldings 
and  beatings.  He  stuck  to  it  stoutly  that  he 
was  "  Zittle  Ha'penny,"  and  began  to  cry  at 
last  in  a  frightened  way  when  he  Y^^P^>^Al/:> 
about  it,  or  when  otherf^Ile«4fllta^^*iSyt*}g 
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Perhaps  he  eatertained  some  vague  fear  that 
if  he  renounced  this  queer  cognomen  he 
would  also  renounce  the  kindness  and  com- 
fort which  had  come  with  it 

Once  introduced  to  eadi  other.  Little  Half- 
penny and  I  became  great  friends,  and  many 
a  half-hour,  when  there  was  nothing  particu- 
lar doing  in  hospital,  did  I  sit  by  his  side 
and  tell  him  stories  suited  to  his  small  capa- 
city :  "  Little  Bopeep,"  and  the  story  of  the 
brave  dog  who  saved  people  out  of  the  snow, 
"  The  Babes  in  the  Wood,"  and  the  history 
of  "  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,"  which  last, 
passed  by  some  strange  metamorphosis  into 
the  goblin  name  of  "  Ed  oogin,"  in  the  child's 
brol^a  diction.  And  other  stories  too  I  told 
him — of  One  who  used  to  take  little  children 
up  in  his  arms,  smiling  tendeiiy  upon  their 
innocent  foolishness ;  who  was  looking  at  us 
now,  though  we  could  not  see  Him,  and 
loving  Lttde  Halfpenny  dearly. 

How  much  the  little  lad  understood  of 
what  was  told  him  it  was  diflUcult  to  say,  but 
he  always  listened  with  great  attention,  and 
"  Tell  Ha'penny  'tory "  was  a  little  phrase 
constantly  oo  his  lips.  All  stones  turning 
upon  people  being  in  distress  from  cold  or 
hunger,  or  anger  of  others,  he  understood 
with  suggestive  readiness,  and  made  many 
simple-hearted  little  comments  thereupon. 

"  Ha'penny  help  zittle  boy  so  cold  in 
snow,"  he  lisped  one  day,  when  I  was  re- 
counting for  the  fiftieth  time  the  old  story  of 
Bairy  the  brave  St.  Bernard's  dog. 

"  And  how  wotdd  you  help  him,  dear?"  I 
asked,  curious  to  dive  into  the  little  man's 
mind. 

"  Give  zittle  boy  ha'pennies,"  he  answered, 
bringing  out  his  squiirel-like  store  of  brown 
coin,  "  and  give  zittle  Ha'penny's  nighty- 
town  "  (nightgown). 

"  But  then  you  would  be  cold  yourself, 
Little  Halfpenny." 

"  Zittle  Ha'penny  cold  ?cay  osten,"  said 
the  tiny  one,  in  a  tone  that  seemed  to  imply 
he  was  cold  so  often  that  one  time  more  or 
less  w^ould  make  no  great  difference  to  him. 
"  Zittle  boy  in  cold  c'y.  Ha'penny  not  zike 
'ittle  boy  to  c'y,"  he  added,  after  a  minute. 

"  No,  indeed  he  doesn't,"  said  the  nurse, 
Avho  was  standing  near.  "  He  is  our  sweet, 
good  child  for  that,  is  Little  Ha'penny.  He'd 
give  away  everything  he  has,  his  dinner  and 
uU,  to  comfort  any  of  the  others  who  are  cry- 
ing, if  I  would  let  him.  I  never  saw  a  child 
so  generous  and  feeling  as  he  is." 

Little  Halfpenny's  large  grey  eyes  opened 
wide,  and  fixed  themselves  with  a  musing 
look  seldom  seen  in  a  child's  eyes,  as  if  he 


were  trying  to  remember  the  past,  and  con- 
nect it  with  the  present,  mth  a  haJf-wondo'- 
ing  effort  "  Zittle  Ha'penny  c'y  sometimes, 
vesy  bad  all  day :  zittle  Ha'penny  not 
now,"  he  said  at  last.  "  Zittle  Ha'penny  t^ 
make  ozex  boys  not  c'y."  Early  in  life  had 
Litfle  Halfpenny  learned  one — perhaps  the 
chiefest — of  the  sweet  uses  of  adversity ;  a 
swift  and  practical  outgoing  of  compassion. 
We  say,  "  How  sad ! "  looking  on  a  suffering  or 
an  ill-used  child  ;  but  angels,  more  intent  on 
the  growing  loveliness  widiin,  likely  say, 
"  How  beautiful!" 

We  were  interrupted  by  one  of  the  receiv- 
ing-room porters  who  came  up  the  ward  with 
a  child  in  his  arms. 

"  Something  for  you  to  do,  nurse,"  he  said, 
delivering  over  his  small  charge  to  her  care, 
"  Not  much.  You're  not  to  put  it  to  bed, 
only  to  keep  it  happy  and  warm  for  an  hour 
till  Mr.  "Daley  sees  it  ^ain." 

He  was  turning  off,  when  his  eye  fell  upon 
myself  sitting  by  Little  Halfpenny's  bedside. 
"  Bad  accident,  miss,  in  the  receiving-room," 
he  said  civilly,  as  he  touched  his  cap;  "just 
going  into  Worcester's." 

"  Thank  you,  Edwards,"  and  into  Worcester 
ward  forthwith  I  went. 

Here  on  this  fresh  spring  morning  every- 
thing seems  putting  on  its  cheeriest  aspect. 
Broad  patches  of  sunlight,  streaming  through 
the  large  low  windows,  fall  slantwise  upon 
the  snowy  floor;  while  the  light  is  shaded 
off  here  and  there  from  some  special  bed  by 
a  screen  or  a  drawn  window-blind  of  pleasant 
green  hue.  Flowering  plants  stand  here  and 
there  upon  some  of  the  broad  window-sills, 
enough  to  give  the  rooms  an  air  of  verdure, 
not  too  many  to  be  easily  removed  at  any 
time  when  their  pr^ence  may  be  undesir- 
able. In  many  of  these  well-appointed  ^-ards 
there  are  fern-cases,  little  libraries  of  nicely- 
bound  books,  pictures,  or  good  prints  in 
simple  gold  frames  upon  the  walls — the  gifts 
or  legacies  of  benefactors  who  remembered 
how  much  cheerfulness  has  to  do  with  sick 
people's  recovery.  These  special  forms  of 
prettiness  do  not  happen  to  belong  to  Wor- 
cester ward,  but  it  has  other  attractions  of  its 
own — Nurse  Worcester's  blackbird,  pouring 
out  his  soft  woodland  melody  in  the  lobby, 
and  the  delicate  fragrance  of  spring  flowers 
stealing  in  through  Uie  south  windows,  from 
out  the  hospital  garden,  to  wit  Evwybody 
is  busy,  everybody  is  cheerful  and  bright. 
Some  of  the  convalescents,  who  have  been 
actively  engaged  in  sweeping  the  ward,  or 
otlier  domesticities,  are  performing  a  second 
morning  toilette  with  mugh  inte^^e^others 
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still  linger  at  the  ward  table,  giving  a  final 
polish  to  the  tin  utensils  of  divers  shapes 
and  uses,  which,  sparkling  now  almost  like 
silver,  wiU  be  soon  replaced  on  the  mantel- 
pieces. Among  others,  who  have  either 
finished  their  little  tasks,  or  not  had  any  to 
do  that  morning,  some  rough  joking  is  going 
on— rough,  for  they  are  but  untaught  dock- 
labourers  who  are  joining  in  it,  but  not  rude. 
They  soon  know  better  than  to  be  rude  or 
boisterous  in  Worcester  ward ;  for  with  all 
her  motherliness  and  good  humour,  Nurse 
Worcester  knows  how  to  say  a  stinging  thing 
or  two  when  she  thinks  the  occasion  requires 
it,  and  will  "report"  with  unsparing  impar- 
tiality if  the  sharp  words  fail  of  their  due 
effect. 

Here  she  comes,  sailing  up  the  ward  with 
a  paper  in  her  hand.  "  Bed  for  a  broken 
tlugh,  Oxford,"  she  calls  out  to  the  asnstant- 
nurse  of  that  sub<livision,  in  a  cheerfiil  voice, 
as  if  having  a  broken  thigh  were  the  normal 
condition  of  things,  and  pleasant  rather  than 
otherwise.  She  is  not  scrupulous  always  to 
say  "  a  fractured  femur,"  as  I  have  known 
some  book-learned,  but  not  over-competent, 
head-nurses  to  be.  Nurse  Worcester  could 
set  a  bone  very  well,  if  need  were,  and  her 
under-nurses  know  that  she  could,  and  respect 
her  accordingly ;  so  that  she  has  no  need  to 
produce  an  impression  of  superiority  by  great 
particularity  in  the  use  of  terms.  Oxford, 
obedient  to  her  call,  spreads  a  pair  of  snowy^ 
well-aired  sheets  upon  a  bed  of  peculiar  con- 
struction, specially  designed  for  broken  thighs, 
and  just  as  the  bed  is  ready  the  porters  come 
up  with  the  hospital  stretdier,  on  which  lies 
the  injured  man— a  thin  sinewy  man,  of 
middle  height  and  middle  age,  from  whose 
cold,  well-cut  features  the  expression  of  pre- 
sent pain  hardly  effaces  the  rigid  calm  which 
is  evidently  their  habitual  state.  What  at- 
tracted one's  attention  to  the  man  was  his 
extreme  indifference  and  phlegm,  which,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  keen  deep  light  in  his 
brown  eyes,  was  unnatural,  and  at  once  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  intense  self-suppression  or 
of  morbid  recklessness.  The  stoicism  with 
which  he  bore  the  pain  of  removal  to  bed  and 
putting  up  the  limb  drew  forth  a  warm 
encomium  even  from  the  house-sutgeon  and 
the  medical  students.  Where  other  men 
would  tiave  groaned,  this  one,  at  the  most, 
drew  a  long  breath ;  where  others  would 
have  writhed,  this  one  only  set  his  teeth  hard 
together  for  a  minute.  The  same  cold,  self- 
contained  impassiveness  ran  through  all  he 
said  and  did.  Not  that  he  was  rude  or 
uncivil  to  those  about  him ;  on  the  contrary, 


there  was  much  that  was  pleasing  in  his 
manner  when  the  talk  ran  on  matters  that 
affected  other  people ;  and  at  times,  when  he 
was  expressing  his  thanks  for  what  was  done 
for  him  in  hospital,  a  little  flash  of  warmth, 
not  unmingled  with  surprise,  came  from  him. 
But  for  the  most  part,  m  aU  that  concerned 
himself,  he  shut  himself  up  within  himself 
with  an  obsrinate  nonchalance  almost  amount- 
ing to  stolidity.  Especially  was  he  una^i- 
proachable,  though  quite  civil  in  his  be- 
haviour, when  visited  by  the  chaplain ;  and 
especially  was  he  impassive  and  indifferent 
at  the  hours  of  ward-prayers,  and  of  the  little 
Bible-readings  and  evening  expositions  which 
were  given  from  time  to  time  in  each 
ward. 

In  the  bed  opposite  to  him  lay  a  Scotch- 
man— the  sUentest  man  I  ever  knew.  On 
an  average  he  spoke  about  six  words  a 
day,  three  or  four  of  which  were  reverent 
"  Amens  "  after  ward-prayers,  leaving  about 
two  for  the  ordinary  courtesies  and  inter- 
course of  social  life.  Yet  witha!  he  was  ever 
prompt  to  do  a  kind  thing.  Did  a  faint, 
helpless  comrade  need  a  draught  of  water, 
Alick  MacLean  was  pretty  sure  to  norice  the 
want  even  before  it  was  expressed  in  words, 
and  with  a  kindly  smile  that  made  amends 
for  his  curious  taciturnity,  would  deftly  and 
tenderly  raise  the  weak  head  and  offer  the 
longed-for  cup.  Was  little  Oxford,  a  first- 
rate  but  rather  under-sized  nurse — though 
there  is  a  current  hospital  saying  that  nearly 
all  the  best  nurses  are  litde  women — was 
little  Oidbrd,  struggling  to  turn  a  heavy 
mattress,  or  lift  a  large  helpless  padent,  Alick 
MacLean  was  beside  her  in  a  moment  as 
strong  as  he  was  silent,  rendering  effective 
help,  and  returning  to  his  bedside  without 
once  opening  his  lips.  Upon  this  silent  but 
right-minded  old  Scotchman  the  new-comer's 
markedly  irreligious  demeanour  produced  a 
strong  impression  ;  so  strong  that  at  length, 
towa^s  the  third  week  of  Robert  Winford's 
sojourn  in  hospital,  it  forced  him  from  his 
taciturnity  and  stirred  him  to  the  point  of 
remonstrance.  He  chose  his  opportunity 
just  after  he  had  been  doing  one  of  his  fre- 
quent nnobtrusive  acts  of  good-nature,  in 
beating  up  and  placing  afresh  the  pillows 
about  Winford's  bed  before  he  settled  off  for 
the  night.  "  I  hope  I've  made  ye  pretty  com- 
fortably neighbour,"  he  said,  laying  a  linger- 
ing hand  upon  the  pillows,  "  and  I  do  hope 
as  yell  bide  awake  this  evening  for  the 
prayers.  It  grieves  my  heart,  it  does,  never 
to  hear  ye  say  a  bit  of  an  Amen,  neither  to 
prayer  nor  thanksgivig^^^^^  jrjj.^^^^^ 
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ye're  mending  so,  ye'll  keep  awake  and  join 
us  in  the  Amens,  lad?" 

It  was  a  long  speech  this  for  the  silent  AUck, 
and  he  seemed  to  watch  somewhat  anxiously 
for  the  effect  his  effort  might  produce. 

"  Let  be,  friend,  I  don't  pray  now,"  said 
Wiaford,  not  aDghly,  but  with  a  settled  calm- 
itess  that  was  horrible  to  hear.  "  It's  a  hard 
world  tills,  and  I  can't  but  tliink  as  how  a 
hard  God  made  it.  I've  nothing  to  thank 
Him  for,  and  I'm  about  as  sure  as  I  am  of 
anything,  that  He'd  not  give  me  anything  if  I 
aaked  Him  ever  so.  Good  night,  and  thank 
you  kindly.  Those  pillows  are  nicely  put  at 
my  back."  He  nodded  friendlily  to  his-  ad- 
monisher,  and  drew  the  clothes  right  over  his 
head  in  a  way  that  cut  off  the  possibility  of 
further  speech  with  him.  And  so,  day  after 
day,  and  week  after  week,  good  words  were 
said  in  Robert  Winfiard's  hearing,  and  he 
turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and  refused  to 
hsten  (»:  join.  Meanwhile  the  fractured  femur 
united  with  a  satisfactorily  minute  amount,  <^ 
shortening,  and,  wiUi  the  help  of  cnilcbes, 
the  patient  cuuld  be^n  to  move  carefully 
at)out  the  ward ;  there  was  talk  of  his  soon 
being  to  go  out.  There  was  talk  also  of 
Little  Halfpenny  in  the  adjoining  ward  going 
out,  for  he  could  toddle  bravely  now,  and  a 
little  hurt  which  his  arm,  had  received  was 
nearly  healed  likewise.  But  where  was  he  to 
go  to?  No  one  had  applied  for  the  poor 
bairn,  no  one  had  brought  any  tidings  of  his 
whereabouts  in  the  outer  world  <x  of  his 
friends. 

Things  were  in  this  state  one  vi»ting  after- 
noon in  May,  when,  pasalng  by  the  open  door 
of  the  children's  ward,  my  attcnUon  was 
arrested  by  a  very  unwonted  commotion 
within  thc^  usually  peaceful  and  orderly 
precincts.  A  drunken  woman  was  being 
summarily  ejected  from  the  ward  by  two  of 
the  hospital  porters.  How  she  had  con- 
trived to  get  in  was  wonderful.  Possibly  she 
had  had  just  sobriety  enough  left  to  behave 
herself  with  propriety  at  the  gate,  or  more 
likely  she  had  managed  to  slip  through  un- 
notioed  in  the  pres&of  people  that  throng  the 
entrance  on  a  visiting  afternoon,  and  had 
thus  eluded  the  gate-keeper's  vigilance.  But 
not  less  remarkable  was  the  dexterous  celerity 
with  which  she  was  being  bundled  out  again, 
lif^ert  Wiaford,  having  leave  to  take  an 
airing  in  the  garden,  was  just  passing  slowly 
along  the  passage  whilst  this  process  was 
going  on. 

"  Take  care,  Winford,  stand  aside,"  ex- 
claimed Nurse  Worcester,  who  was  ^eturniftg 
from  the  clerk's  oflice  with  some  freshly- 


signed  papers  in  her  liaud;  "you're  not  so 
strong  yet  as  you  think,  and  you  might  easy 
get  a  mischief  done  to  your  leg." 

"Winford!"  screamed  the  tipsy  virago, 
catching  the  name,  "  Winford,  did  yer 
say?"  • 

"Ay,  Bob  Winford,"  said  the  man  care- 
lessly, stepping  aside  to  the  wall  in  com- 
pliance witli  Nurse  Worcester's  direcdon,  but 
by  this  movement  bringing  himself  clear  of 
aji  inteivening  head  or  two,  and,  obtaining  a 
fuller  view  of  the  woman's  face. 

"  Meg  I  Why,  Meg  Kirby !  who'd  have 
thought  to  see  you  here  ?  I  thought  you  was 
dead,  woman." 

The  woman  on  her  side,  when  she  came 
thus  face  to  face  with  Winford,  recoiled. 
Tipy  as  she  was,  she  visibly  cowered  under 
Winford's  stare,  though  nothing  but  surprise 
mingled  with  a  shade  of  annoyance  at  having 
to  own  so  discreditable  an  acquaintance  was 
to  be  found  in  that  stare.  She  seemed  half^ 
sobered  by  this  unexpected  meeting. 

"  Don't  yer  say  naught  about  it  now,  Bc^," 
she  said  huskily,  "  don't  yet  now.  I  can  do 
Dick  a  sight  o'  mischief  yet,  I  can,  if  yer  sets 
me  on  to  it.  And  as  for  the  babby,  iVe 
done  un  no  harm.  I've  kep'  un  well,  1  have. 
And  been  fine  an'  pious  with  un  too—had  'n 
christened  ! — good  lady  as  wisited  ray  dis'ict 
giv'  me  a  half-shioer  fur  to  do  it  I"  and  she 
ended  with  a  tipsy  laugh  at  the  remembrance 
.of  this  piece  of  pro&cable  Christianity.  The 
porters  who  had.  hold  of  her  divining  no 
particular  meauing  in  all  this,  only  conceived 
that  the  woman  vfae  adding  to  her  first  ofi'«KX 
of  drunkenness  the  second  o&nce  of  annoying 
a  hospital  patient,  and  with  a  little  exlia 
exertion  of  their  strong  arau  th^  swept  her 
out  of  the  front  door,  and  were  dragging  her 
across  the  courtyard  before  Winford  recov^ed 
from  the  shock  of  surprise  which  seemed  for 
a  minute  or  so  to  benuqtb  both  speech  aad 
power  of  action. 

The  baby  !  the  baby !"  he  cded,  rousing 
himself,  "  stop  her !  stop  her  !" 

But  porters  and  woman  were  by  this  time 
close  to  the  outer  gate,  and  before  he  could 
repeat  the  demand  to  stop  her,  Dorsetshire, 
who  had  been  listeaii^;  to  some  purpose, 
interposed. 

"  She's  just  been  to  see  a  baby — a  child  in 
my  ward,"  said  she,  her  past  experience  oi 
human  wails  and  strays  suggesting  to  her 
quick  imagination  the  presence  <^  a  possible 
rightful  owner  for  Little  Halfpenny.  "The 
child's  name  is  Bobby  by  rights,  though  we 
call  him  ditFerent.  And  he's  crying  above  a 
httle  at  the  notion  of  that  creature  taking  him 
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off  as  she  wasted  to.  We  don't  any  of  us 
think  tlie  boy  belongs  properly  to  her." 

A  moment  now^  seemed  to  suffice  Winford 
tor  putting  the  tipsy  woman's  speech  and 
Dorsetshire's  informatioa  together,  and  form- 
ing from  them  a  fixed  conclusion.  He  drew 
his  iKreath  hard,  and  set  his  teeth  together 
for  a  moment,  as  he  had  done  when  his  leg 
was  being  set. 

"The  child  is  mine,  I  believe,  nurse,"  he 
said,  with  a  calmneaa  which  he  evidently 
found  it  haid  to  maintain.  "Please  to  let 
me  see  him.  I  shall  know  his  mother's  face 
in  his,  I  fad  certain."" 

DorsetshiFfr  led  him  in,  and  Niirse  Worces- 
ter followed-  Poor  little  Halfpenny  was 
crouched  together  upon  his  bed  trembling, 
witli  his  face  hiddeot  against  the  pillow,  and 
crying  the  low  oxy-  ot  &  th(»oughly  cowed, 
terrified  child. 

"  She  is  gone,  dfiar,"  said  tfee  children's 
nurse  soothuDgly.  ''She'll  sot  eome  again, 
she's  quite  gone.  won't  let  her  tske  our 
dear  Little  HaJipesoy.  Lo^  tqn.  laddie, 
and  let  nwsey  kiss.  yoB,  and  wips  your 
fece." 

Timidly  the  scared  chtUT  raided  bis  head 
and  looked  up,  his  fiice  looj^ng  «v«n  thinner 
and  paler,  and  his  grealgp^  <ty»s  bri^ter  and 
larger  thsui  their  wont  ^mi  his  Mcqnt  iit  of 

terror. 

"  Oh,  Jenny  !  JenajC !  1  knmi-  it,"  cried 
Winford.  Th«i  setting  bi^  te^  again,  he 
held  himself  quiet  witii  tihat  habitual  iron 
self-mastery  of  his,  wlule  he  gassed  longingly 
and  intently  upon  the  litit]«  boy.  When  he 
had  gazed  at  him  thus  ftgoodm^e  he  began 
gently  and  quietly  to  to  tlto  cluld,  keep- 
ing that  iron  restraint  upon  hiaisslf  the  while 
with  scrupulous  cara^  a»if  fiea«&d  of  startling 
the  little  lad  by  too  g^eak  a  display  of  feeling. 
He  asked  him  simpl*  qiMstioas  about  his 
leg  and  his  halfpence,.  1^  little  companions 
in  the  ward,  and  his  laoA  nurse-,  with  that 
tender  tact  which  seems  to  come  by  instinct 
to  people  who  are  fond  of  little  children, 
until  Little  Halfpenny  began  to  look  com- 
forted again. 

"  I'm  afraid  he  won't  like  me,"  he  said 
aside  to  the  nurse  in  an  explanatory  tone ; 
"but  you  see  I  want  to  do  my  best,  that  it 
mayn't  be  my  fault  if  he  takes  gainst  me." 
A  strange  tinge  of  bitterness  nimgled  with 
his  forc^  calmness  as  he  spoke.  He  seemed 
deriding  himself  secretly  for  the  vanity  of  his 
dawning  hopes.  But  Little  Halfpenny  had 
so  revived  in  the  kindly  atmosphere  of  Dor- 
setshire ward  that  he  took  to  his  newly-found 
&tber  at  once,  with  a  ready  confidence  and 


liking  that  were  apparent  enough  to  all  of  us 
bystanders. 

"And  will  you  call  me  father,  Litde  Half- 
penny?" said  Winford  at  length,  smilingly 
adopting  the  child's  hospital  nickname.  "  Can 
you  say  father,  my  boy  ?  " 

"'Es,  'cs,  Ha'penny  can  say,"  answered 
the  tiny  one  brightly,  "  Fader,  fader."  Then 
moved  by  some  sweet  childish  impulse  he 
coaxed  the  rough  brown  hand  that  was  play- 
ing softly  with  his  fair  curl^  close  up  to  his 
little  cheek,  and  added,  "  Nice  fader — 
Ha'penny  love  de-ah  feder." 

liie  man  bent  his  head  low  6o\m  over 
the  cot  to  hide  the  sudden  storm  of  emotion 
that  swept  over  his  face ;  he  struggled  to 
regain  his  mastery  over  himself,  his  habitual, 
cold,  quiet  demeanour;  but  it  was  irreco- 
verably gone, — broken  up  like  the  ice  upon 
a  running  stream  with  the  first  glowing  day 
of  spring  sunshine.  Then  all  that  sternly 
repressed,  down-trodden  sense  of  lifelong 
wretchedness  broke  forth  at  last,  even  in  the 
very  moment  when  the  pressure  of  the 
wretchedness  was  removed,  in  one  low  pas- 
sionate cry,  "Oh  God — my  Father — I  see 
now.  I  have  been  blinded  with  floods  of 
misery  ever  nncc  I  can  remember.  Forgive 
me  all  that  in  my  blindness  I  have  felt  and 
said  wrong  £^ainst  Thee."  He  was  suddenly 
checked  in  his  speech,  by  a  paroxysm,  as  it 
appeared,  of  bodily  pain.  AH  at  once  his 
face  grew  pale  and  haggard,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  he  would  have  fallen  if  he  had  not  laid 
hold  of  Nurse  Worcester's  arm.  She  sup- 
ported him  caffcfiiUy  and  watched  him  with 
some  degree  of  grave  ^prehension  in  her 
looks,,  for  indeed  his  aspect  during  some 
seconds  was  almost  that  of  a  person  about 
to  die.  But  in  a  little  while  he  recovered 
himselE 

"  It's  'most  too  much  for  me,  nurse,"  he 
said,  smiling  in  rather  a  ^nt  and  shaken 
way. 

"You'd  best  come  and  He  down  a  bit, 
child,"  said  Nurse  Worcester  in  her  most 
motherly  tone.  "  Bobby  won't  run  away, 
and  I'll  get  leave  for  you  to  come  in  again 
and  see  him  out  of  regular  hours.  You 
come  and  be  quiet  a  bit  now." 

He  let  her  lead  him  away  quite  submis- 
sively. A  singularly  subdued,  humble,  almost 
broken  air  had  come  over  him. 

The  story  was  soon  known  to  every  one  in 
Worcester  ward,  but  though  abundance  of 
quiet  symiKithy  was  shown  to  Kobert  AVin- 
ford,  a  certain  kindly  tact  which  I  have 
noticed  to  be  very  generally  developed  among 
hospital  inmates,  kept  back  botlvfian^^^id  I  _ 
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patients  from  any  questions  or  demonstra- 
tions which  might  seem  too  intrusively  in- 
quisitive;  and,  softened  as  Winford  Mas  by 
this  event,  the  habitual  reticence'  of  a  life- 
time was  not  all  at  once  to  be  overcome. 
Guessing  probably  that  those  who  showed  so 
kindly  an  interest  in  him  and  his  boy  would 
like  to  know  more  of  their  joint  histories,  he 
made  an  effort  to  be  communicative,  but  it 


I 


r 


poverty  and  sharp  turns  of  ill  success  kept 
them  apart  for  a  weary  stretch  of  years  ;  for 
Jenny  Baker,  though  now  an  orphan  and 
thrown  among  strangers,  had  had  a  good  up- 
bringing, and  clung  with  a  tender  firmness 
almost  amounting  to  a  second  religion  to  the 
maxims  of  her  mother,  who  had  taught  her 
that  improvident  marriages  were  absolutely 
wrong.    And  Robert  Winford  was  struck 


was  only  an  outline  that  we  gathered  of  his  [ 
past  life.  An  early  home  unsoftened  by  any  I 
mother's  presence ;  a  harsh  and  drunken 
father  who  turned  him  out  into  the  world  to 
rough  it  as  he  might  at  the  age  of  eight;  a 
peculiarly  friendless  and  desolate  time  of 
this  roughing  it — brought  him  up  to  the  time 
when  he  first  knew  LitUe  Halfpenny's  mother, 
an  orphan  girl  in  service  at  Liverpool.  Bitta 


with  the  one  great  passion  of  his  life,  so  that 
he  not  only  acquiesced  in  all  Jenny's  wishes, 
but  imbibed  her  ways  of  thinking  on  very 
many  subjects — this  among  the  rest.  When 
at  length  he  married  her  it  was  with  a  heavy 
heart,  for  he  saw,  keener-eyed  as  to  her  state 
than  was  Jenny  herself,  that  privation  and 
hard  work  and  rough  treatment  had  done 
their  work  on  her  beyond  his,  or  any  hunun, 
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power  of  retrieving.  And  Jane,  gentle, 
drooping  Jane,  was  sad  too.  The  nervous 
apprehensions,  the  fretful  gloom  of  incipient 
illness  was  upon  her,  though  she  knew  it  not. 
They  had  had  to  wait  so  long  for  their  hap- 
piness, that  when  at  last  it  came  they  were 
too  toilwom  and  weary  to  enjoy  it ;  the  less 
so  that  poverty  and  sickness  still  dogged 
their  footsteps.  A  little  ray  of  hope  stole  in 
%vith  the  advandng  months — the  special  hope 
of  newly-married  couples ;  and  haid  bestead 
though  they  were,  thi^both  felt  that  this  was 
a  fresh  chance  of  joy  for  them.  Who  could 
say  what  good  fi»tune  the  babe  migfat  not 
bring  ?  What  fresh  stimulus  to  Jane's  droop- 
ing strenglit,  to  the  father's  eager  labour? 
Just  before  the  wife's  time  of  lying-by,  a  new 
**  trouble"  came  upon  them.  Winford  spoke 
off  it  in  vague  terms  as  "  that  trouble  of  my 
brother  Dick's,"  and  every  one  forbore  from 
asking  questions  about  it,  seeing  that  it  was 
evidently  connected  with  some  disgrace,  and 
was  a  sore  subject  to  Winford.  He  was 
obliged  to  come  up  to  London  about  this 
business,  and  was  kept  there  for  a  week  or 
so.  When  he  came  back  he  found  his  wife 
dead,  and  his  newly^bom  babe  g»u.  The 
nurse,  a  deaf,  well-meaningold  neighbour, who 
had  promisol  to  see  to  Jenny  in  her  illness, 
could  tell  nothing  but  that  the  day  Jane  died 
(she  having  been  taken  ill  before  her  time) 
she  "laid  the  babe  asleep  in  his  bit  cradle  by 
the  fire,  and  went  into  the  back  room  to  lay 
out  the  body ;  and  when  she  came  back  to 
take  the  child  up  and  give  it  its  sup  o'  new 
milk,  it  was  gone."  And"  ever  since  then 
Winford  had  hunted  for  it  up  and  down,  first 
in  Liverpool,  then  in  London ;  while  pro- 
•'  bably  meanwhile  the  woman  had  been  on  the 
tramp  with  the  child  all  about  tibe  country, 
not  &ta3nng  long  in  any  place. 

"  I  know  the  woman.  A  bad  woman — a 
bad  woman,"  he  said  with  some  warm^. 
"  Ah,  how  the  sins  of  one's  youth  come  back 
upon  one  !  She  always  would  have  it  she'd 
a  claim  upon  me.  But  she'd  none — she'd 
none,  She  was  my  elder  by  many  years ; 
she  was  cruel  and  designing,  and  she  misled 
me  when  I  was  but  a  boy.  Now  she  thought 
to  pay  off  all  old  grudges  at  one  stroke.  Vex 
me  and  make  money  by  my  pretty  babe — 
Jenny's  babe.  She  stole  the  child  to  beg 
with  I  He's  pretty  eyes — Jenny's  eyes,  that 
seemed  to  ask  for  things  without  any  need 
of  words.  She  knew  she'd  get  money  by 
his  eyes.  And  then  he's  a  light  weight  to 
cany ;  and  She  took  caxe  to  keep  him  so,  I'll 
wanant" 
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two  patients  were  to  go  out  of  hospital. 

Winford  had  a  nice  little  home  to  take  his 
boy  to  now,  for  work  had  prospered  with  him 
of  late,  "  since  he  had  none  to  share  it  with," 
he  added,  with  a  lingering  touch  of  his  old 
bitterness.  The  only  thing  that  troubled  him 
was  the  doubt  whether  he  could  do  rightly 
by  the  boy.  "  I've  let  myself  go  wrong,"  he 
said,  when  on  the  last  evening  of  his  stay  in 
hospital  he  was  talking  alone  to  Alick  Mac- 
Lean  and  Nurse  Worcester,  "  I've  let  myself 
go  wrong,  and  specially  since  I  lost  Jenny. 
I've  grown  hard  and  not  as  I  used  to  be  in 
my  religion.  God  knows  I'm  sorry  now,  and 
see  the  wickedness  of  it.  But  I'm  feared, 
I'm  sorely  feared  whether  I  can  ever  come 
soft  and  religious-like  enough  again  to  do 
rightly  by  the  child.  I  can  only  pray,  '  God 
help  me,'  and  that  I  do  pray  with  all  my 
heart  now,  Alick.  I've  got  heart  to  pray 
again  now.  For  I'm  very,  very  happy  now, 
at  last  'Most  too  happy  at  times,  it  seems. 
I  can  hardly  get  used  to  It ;  it  comes  so 
strange-like  to  me." 

Many  were  the  ki^es  which  were  showered 
upon  Little  Halfpenny  on  the  day  of  his  de- 
parture. He  was  a  general  favourite  by  this 
time  in  Dorsetshire  ward. 

"  And  he's  learnt  some'at  good  here,  at  all 
events,"  said  the  little  old  night-nurse,  with 
excusable  self-satisfaction.  "You  must  say 
what  I  taught  you  every  morning,  sweet. 
Can  you  say  it  now  all  alone  ?  Let  me  hear 
you  for  the  last  time,  there's  nurse/s  good 
boy.    You  know  which  I  mean,  don't  yer?" 

"  Es,"  said  the  little  man,  with  well-pleased 
confidence ;  "  Ha'penny  knows.  Ha'penny 
can  say, '  Our  Fader  'ich  art  'n  heaven  !— 
going  to  take  zitde  Ha'penny  home  'day,"  he 
added,  evidently  connecting  in  some  way  the 
seen  and  known  iather  with  the  short  formu- 
lary which  die  good  night-nurse  had  suc- 
ceeded in  teaching  him. 

"Come,  nighty,  you'll  not  be  home  to- 
day. How  you  do  stop  about  that  child  ! " 
said  Dorsetshire. 

"  Well,  well,  I  guess  you're  as  sorry  to  part 
with  him  as  I  am,"  said  the  old  woman,  good 
humouredly. 

"And  indeed  it  seemed  so  when  the  after- 
noon came.  But  all  things  must  have  an 
end,  and  at  last,  about  four  o'clock.  Little 
Hallpenny's  farewells  were  concluded,  and 
he  and  his  father  were  fairly  launched  on  their 
way  home. 

What  can  I  say  in  ending  ?  Father  and 
child  were  both  happy  now,  and  happiness, 
like  sunshine,  is  a  thing  rather  to  be  enjoyed 
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to  be  "most  too  happy,"  but  none  can  be  | 
too  happy  when  it  is  joy  of  the  great  Joy- 
giver's  sending.  Partly  by  reason  of  his  new 
gladness,  and  partly  by  reason  of  his  new 
duties,  Robert  Winford  came  to  be  quite 
another  man  than  that  he  had  been.  Little 
by  little  he  guessed  at  God's  fatlierly  good- 
ness from  the  faint  reflected  beams  of  the 
same  in  his  own  heart  towards  his  boy.  And 
besides  this,  he  did  not  like  to  teach  a  child 
his  own  cynical  distrust  of  his  fellow-creatures ; 
he  dared  not  teadi  him  to  distrust  and  forget 
God.  And  the  teacher's  soul  was  warmed 
and  healed  in  the  very  effort  of  teaching. 


I  And  so  a  child  saved  Robert  Winford  from 
his  evil  state  of  mind,  as  that  best  gift  of 
heaven  has  saved  so  many  men  and  women 
before  and  since.  And  the  little  Robert 
strengthened  as  he  grew,  and  bade  fair  to  be 
both  a  good  and  clever  lad ;  in  due  time  to 
learn  his  father's  craft  of  watchmaking,  and 
to  be  his  comfort  and  support  through  a 
cheerful  old  age  which  should  make  amends 
for  the  dark  beginning  of  his  life.  Good  is  it 
to  have  a  sunny  morning,  but  good  also — 
perhaps  better  —  when  at  eventime  it  is 
light. 

F.  G.  WILSON. 


AUGUST  ON  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

THERE  is  sultry  gloom  on  the  mountain  brow. 
And  a  sultry  glow  beneath ; 
Oh,  for  a  breeze  from  the  western  sea, 
Soft  and  reviving,  sweet  and  free. 
Over  the  shadowless  hill  and  lea, 
Over  the  barren  heath. 

There  are  clouds  and  darkness  around  God's  ways, 

And  the  noon  of  life  grows  hot ; 
And  though  His  faithfulness  standeth  fast 
As  the  mighty  mountains,  a  shroud  is  cast 
Over  the  glory,  solemn  and  vast, 

Veiling,  but  dianging  it  not 

.  Send  a  sweet  breeze  from  Thy  sea,  O  Lord, 

From  Thy  deep,  deep  sea  of  love ; 
Though  it  lift  not  the  veil  from  the  clondy  height, 
Ii£t  the  brow  grow  cool  and  the  footstep  light. 
As.  it  comes  with  holy  and  soothing  might, 

Hike  the  wing  of  a  snowy  dove. 

FRAHCSS  SIOLXY  KAVBRGAU 
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II. 


*'  'X'RAIN  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 


I  would  that  this  injunction  were  engraven 
on-  the  heart  of  every  one  of  you  who  may  be 
a  mother !  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you 
to  remember  what  a  charge  of  responsibility 
is  laid  upon  you  by  God  when  He  gives  you 
a  child  ?  The  child  is  yours ;  yours  to  tend, 
to  mould,  to  educate ;  and,  rely  upon  it,  he 
Wll  be  very  much  what  you  make  him. 


According  to  the  seed  we  implant  in  his  little 
pliable  heart,  so  will  the  fruit  be.  The  laws 
of  nature  teach  us  this.  Sow  good  grain  in 
the  earth,  and  good  grain  will  spring  from  it^ 
flowers  will  come  up  flowers  if  we  plant  them, 
yielding  in  return  their  beauty  and  their  per- 
fume. But — if  we  plant  noxious  aiid  poison- 
ous plants,  they  can  but  come  up  such :  if 
we  plant  nothings  but  let  the  ground  run  to 
waste,  there  will  be  a  desert  of  bare  eaz^or 
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a  crop  of  ugly  weeds.  Jesus  Christ  himself 
asks  us  whether  we  can  grow  grapes  from 
thorns,  or  figs  from  thistles. 

In  every  other  respect,  a  child  is  specially 
trained.  He  is  taught  to  ride,  to  dance,  to  read, 
to  write.  He  would  never  leam  to  read  and 
write  of  himself.  A  child  can  thump  upon 
the  keys  of  a  i>iano  with  his  fingers,  but  he ' 
cannot  play  on  it  and  bring  out  its  harmony 
unless  he  leams  how  to  play.  Look  at 
the  process  of  his  education—- how  that  goes 
on,  step  by  step,  from  teacher  to  teadier. 
How  much  patient  instruction,  and  through 
how  many  years  and  degrees  is  that  instruc- 
tion necessary,  before  he  is  deemed  fit  to  go 
out  and  take  his  part  in  life  !  Try  and  think 
of  any  calling — any  business,  trade,  profes- 
sion— which  does  not  require  special  training- 
Hp  to,  and  much  practice,  before  it  can  be 
eii«H:ised.  I  know  of  none.  A  prentice- 
artisan  tedces  seven  years  to  leam  his  croft ; 
a  doctor  must  ^  through  hia  books  and  bis 
lectures  and  his  hospi^,  stage  by  stage ;  a 
statesman  must  begin  at  the  foot  of  the  poli- 
tical ladder  to  acquire  the  experience  neces- 
sary to  woik;  his  way  to  the  top.  Nothing 
can  be  acquired  without  going  through  some 
special  training  for  it;  without  work,  prac- 
bee,  labour.  Say  to  a  young  man  who  has 
wver  leamt  Greek,  "  Read  me  that  chapter 
from  the  Greek  Testament."  He  canjwt  do 
it.  But  another,  standing  by,  a  good  Greek 
stihdar,  will  read  it  ofi'-hand.  Put  a  landsman 
to  navigate-  a  ship  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
world :  where  would  he  and  the  ship  soon  be? 
But  a  practised  sailor  will  take  hei  out  and 
home  in  safetjL 

Even  so.  There  is  only  one  thing  that  we 
do  not  train  cor  children  for — and  that  is, 
heaveo.  Most  carefiiliy  and  anxiously  do 
we  educate  them  for  this  world,  and  it  is 
quite  right  that  we  should ;  but  not  at  all  for 
the  next  We  cultivate,  as  it  is  our  bounden 
duty  to  do,  the  intellect  and  the  physical 
powers,  and  the  mental  capacities ;  bnt  we  let 
alone  the  soul.  That  is  left  (save  perhaps 
for  some  little  elementary  instruction)  to  run 
aloi^  of  itself,  to  take  its  own  chance.  And 
yet — heaven  is  to  be  our  final  home,  and  to 
leam  how  to  get  to  it  the  one  thing  needful. 
You  know  Who  said  it. 

Not  for  a  moment,  as  you  perceive,  would 
I  imply  that  that  other  education  is  not 
essential.  It  is  essendd,  and  in  the  highest 
degree.  We  are  placed  in  the  world  to  work; 
our  talents  were  bestowed  upon  us  to  culti- 
vate and  use  to  the  uttermost.  The  mischief 
lies  in  our  forgetting  that  another  world  has 
to  be  also  prepared  for.    And  it  is  so  easy 


to  forget,  seemingly  as  almost  without  sin, 
amid  the  noise  and  strife  and  social  obliga- 
tions of  life.  But  that  other  world,  remember, 
will  be  our  eternal  home;  this  one  is  but  the 
short  journey  to  it. 

How  can  your  son,  whether  as  child,  or 
youth,  or  man,  leam  the  way  to  heaven 
unless  he  be  taught  ?  If  he  is  not  shown  in 
childhood  that  it  is  a  desirable  place,  he  may 
never  acquire  any  anxious  wish  to  go  thither, 
may  never  of  himself  discover  the  road  to  it. 
Cultivation  is  necessary  in  all  things.  Look  at 
the  watchful  care,  late  and  early, bestowed  bya 
gardener  on  some  flower  that  his  skill  has  made 
rare.  It  might  have  been,  untended,  a  very 
common-place  flower ;  a  hedge  blossom  grow- 
ing by  the  road  side  j  but  the  constant,  un- 
tiring culture  has  made  it  beautiful.  Compare 
the  little  insignificant  strawberry,  trailing  in 
woods,  with  the  magnificent  specimens  sold 
at  half-a-guinea  a  plate.  In  what  lies  the 
difference? — in  care,  in  training,  in  cultiva- 
tion. And  ought  the  soul  of  a  child  ta  be 
the  one  only  thii^  in  this  world  that  is  no/ 
cultivated — watchmlly,  anxiously,  untiringly  ? 
Oh,  my  friends,  what  shall  it  profit  him  if  be 
gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  soul  ?" 

Sit  down  and  reflect  a  little.  AU  our  energies 
are  directed  to  fit  the  child  for  this  world, 
that  he  may  hold  a  fair  place  in  it.  A  short 
world  At  the  best,  but  threescore  years 
and  ten.  As  a  grain  of  "^nd  to  the  sea-shore, 
a  drop  of  water  to  the  wide  ocean,  a  moment 
to  the  ages  past,  is  man's  duration  here  cont- 
pared  with  eternity.  It  is  this  truth  that 
should  arouse  you.  Eternity  1  we  caiuiot 
realise  it;  the  mind  loses  itself  in  the  attempt. 
In  happiness  or  in  misery  for  ever,  and  for 
ever,  and  for  ever !  And  such  happiness  ! 
such  misery !  Neither  one  nor  the  other  can 
be  formed  any  adequate  idea  of  here.  If  the 
life  hereafter  were  but  to  endure  the  length 
of  this  life,  why  then  the  solemn  considera- 
tions attaching  to  it,  though  all  too  vast, 
would  not  be  what  they  are ;  but  it  is,  you 
know,  to  be  never-ending.  Oh,  reader,  dear 
reader,  do  not  let  this  little  appe^  &11  on 
you  in  vain ! 

As  soon  as  your  child  can  comprehend, 
begia  Have  a  place  apai'L  A  little  quiet 
room  that,  maybe,  is  not  used  for  much  else : 
failing  sudi  a  room,  use  your  own  ch^bcr. 
At  the  same  hour,  as  nearly  as  can  be,  take 
the  child  daily;  say  after  breakfast  in  the 
morning ;  and  (as  often  as  you  can)  after  tea 
at  night.  Put  him  upon  your  knee ;  and  in  a 
low,  loving,  gentle  voice,  tell  him  of  God,  of 
his  Saviour,  of  heavenly  things.  Show  him, 
in  simple  language  adapted  to  him,  what  he  > 
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must  do  to  please  God,  to  gain  heaven. 
Impress  upon  him,  I  say,  the  great  facts  that 
God  is  ever  near  him,  watching  him ;  that 
Jesus  waits  to  welcome  him ;  that  angels  are 
about  his  path  and  about  his  bed,  shielding 
him  from  harm.  Show  him  that  this  world  is 
not  our  home,  but  only  a  state  of  probation 
to  fit  us  for  the  real  home  to  come.  Teach 
him  not  to  fear  death,  only  to  ^ry  and  be  ever 
ready  for  it.  Practically  iaculcate  on  him 
his  duties  to  his  fellow-creatures  that  elbow 
him  in  the  world :  kindness,  forbearance, 
gentleness,  love,  preferring  their  convenience 
to  his  own ;  humanity  to  dumb  animals ; 
fearless  truth,  honour,  uprightness,  patience, 
unselfishness.  Read  to  him  pret^  Bible 
stories }  let  them  pave  the  way  for  the  Bible 
itself  and  for  other  books  telling  of  God 

The  sitting  need  not  be  long — ten  minutes, 
or  so — but  let  it  be  perserered  in  from  day  to 
day,  week  to  week,  month  to  month,  year  to 
year.  You  can  have  no  idea  how  intensely 
the  teachable  and  impressionable  little  child 
will  learn  to  love  these  short  moments  and  to 
look  for  them  ;  you  can  have  still  less  idea  of 
the  blessing  they  may  prove  to  him  in  his 
future  life,  the  safeguard  they  may  be.  As 
your  other  children  come  on,  take  them  also 
to  join  him :  their  eager  &ces,  upturned  to 
yours,  mil  form  a  picture  as  they  sit  around 
your  knee.  There  is  no  other  teaching  can 
supplant  this  :  you  may  read  the  Bible  amidst 
your  household,  jrou  may  hold  family  prayer; 
but  that  cannot  make  up  for  the  neglect  of 
this.  TAis  is  what  will  lay  the  good  founda- 
tion for  the  time  to  come. 

It  will  be  some  trouble  to  you,  costing  a 
little  time  and  a  good  deal  of  patient  per- 
severance ;  but  you  will  be  worlang  on  for  a 
rich  reward.  Watch  the  children  when  they 
are  with  you  at  other  times ;  subject  them  to 
discipline ;  stop  the  quarrelsome  word,  the 
rising  temper,  but  always  stop  it  gently,  and 
reason  with  the  child  for  a  minute,  showing 
him  how  wrong  and  foolish  it  is.  A  child's 
temper  may  be  brought  under  disdpline  as 
well  as  its  mind.  Never  let  them  hear  a  truly 
unkind  word  from  jrou,  or  tones  raised  in 
passion.  Let  the  niirse  have  the  trouble  of 
the  children ;  not  you :  the  washing  and 
dressing,  the  romping,  the  noise,  the  tiresome 
little  fractiousness.  The  best  of  children  will 
be  naughty,  and  their  noise  grates  on  the 
nerves,  inducing  irritability  and  temper  in 
ourselves;  but  let  the  noise  and  the  romping 
and  the  fractiousness  take  place  in  the  nursery 
away  from  you.  Direct  yourself  principally 
to  their  training ;  the  training  I  am  trying  to 
tell  you  of. 


MAGAZINE. 


When  a  child  is  bom  to  those  of  rank,  hoir 
proud  does  the  mother  in  anticipation  feel  if 
he  be  destined  (in  all  human  e^qiectation)  to 
fulfil  some  high  and  migb^  place  in  the  land : 
say  a  post  about  the  court  or  person  of  his 
sovereign!  How  much  rather  should  she 
wish  it  to  be  about  Him  who  is  King  of  kings 
and  Lord  of  lords !  But  this  wish,  I  fear,  is 
hardly  ever  glanced  at :  and  yet  that  child  in 
his  eternal  life,  if  he  be  to  enter  upon  it,  must 
occupy  some  post  greater  or  lesser  around  the 
heavenly  Throne. 

Pray  do  not  mistake  me.  Do  not  fancy  I 
would  wish  a  child  to  be  brought  up  to  be  a 
hermit  or  a  monk,  or  a  strait-laced  man.  The 
children  may  be  reared  as  other  children  are: 
to  dance,  and  dress,  and  hold  their  little 
social  meetings,  and  read  their  foiiy  tales,  and 
altogether  be  made  fit  for  any  part  or  rank 
they  may  have  to  fill.  I  am  not  aij^ting 
to  you  to  keep  your  children  from  the  world ; 
only  to  endeavour  to  arm  them  so  tiiat  they 
may  not  entirely  succumb  to  its  evil.  Into 
the  world  they  must  go,  and  enter  on  its 
multifarious  occupations,  and  you  must  do 
your  best  to  fit  them  for  their  business  in  it. 
The  more  comprehensively  a  child  is  educated, 
the  better  will  he  tfe  enabled  to  fulfil  these 
obligations.  But,  in  addition  to  that  educ- 
tion for  the  world,  there  must  be  something 
else  educated — the  soul.  There  is  no  way  of 
effecting  this,  that  I  know  of,  save  by  the 
mother's  earnest,  constant  teaching.  Once 
make  this  good  impression  on  a  chUd  in  his 
earliest  years,  when  the  spirit  is  in  its  fi«hest 
dawn,  and  Ae  virgin  soil  of  the  mind  is  fiee 
for  what  may  be  planted  therein,  and  it  inil 
never  be  effaced,  never  lost. 

A  perfect  faith,  too  deeply  seated  even  to 
be  shaken  ;  a  profound  feeling  of  religion  in 
the  soul ;  a  sense  of  his  own  individual  re- 
sponsibility whether  he  shall  choose  the  good 
or  the  ill ;  a  lively  sense  of  the  life  that  is 
awaiting  him  after  this  life,  and  that  he  must, 
if  he  is  to  attain  to  its  peifect  bliss,  woric  on 
for — all  this  will  be  possessed  by  a  young  man 
if  he  have  been  brought  up  in  the  right  way. 
As  the  charge  runs  in  the  Book  of  Deute- 
onomy,  so  ^1  the  early  charge  he  has  bcfli 
imbued  with  be  to  him :  "  See,  I  have  set 
before  thee  this  day  life  and  good,  and  death 
and  evil :  therefore  choose  life,  that  thou  and 
thy  seed  may  live." 

It  is  the  best,  the  only  safeguard  a  young 
man  can  start  with  in  life,  and  will  bring  him 
scatheless  through  many  a  temptation.  "GotI 
sees  me ;  my  mother  taught  me  and  praysfor 
me ;  for  very  shame,  in  very  gratitude,  I  can- 
not do  this."   And  sOfj^^j^^ggijj^i^Ej^ill  keep 
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him  safe.     I  do  not  say  that  all  will  be  so 
kept.    Nay,  a  very  many  will  fall  into  snares 
in  spite  of  it ;  for  the  world  teems  with  fasci- 
nations, with  engrossing  pursuits,  good  or 
evil,  and  youth  is  hot  and  heedless.  But, 
rely  upon  it,  thoiigh  that  early  teaching  may 
lie  dormant,  it  is  not  eradicated :  from  the 
depths  of  his  memory  will  arise,  ever  and 
anoD,  the  stings  of  conscience  to  prick  him 
in  the  midst  of  his  sin,  warning  him  to  return 
to  the  better  path,  and  perhaps  in  time  pre- 
vailing.   And  so,'  though  he  may  wander 
astray  for  a  time,  never  fear  but  he  will  come 
back  again  and  cany  his  sins  and  his  repent- 
ance on  High,  and  be  received  into  the 
Redeemer's  fold.    When  the  prodigal  son 
grew  sick  of  his  riotous. living  in  a  foreign 
country,  and  would  fain  return  to  his  father 
with  tears  and  remorse,  that  lather  had  com- 
passion on  him,  and  ran  to  meet  bim  when 
he  was  yet  a  grmt  way  off,  and  fell  on  his 
neck  and  kissed  him,  and  called  to  his  ser- 
vants to  bring  forth  the  best  robe  to  put  upon 
him,  and  a  ring  on  his  hand,  and  shoes  on  his 
feet,  and  to  kSl  the  fatted'calf  that  they  might 
eat  and  be  merry :  "  For  this  my  son  was 
dead,  and  is  alive  again  ;  he  was  lost,  and  is 
found." 

Unhappy  instances  may  occur  where  this 
early  training  and  teaching  avails  not,  where 
even  during  its  process  the  child  throws  it  off 
again,  and  repays  you  with  hardness  and 
incipient  scorn :  his  nature  is  so  evil  and 
vicious  that  no  good  seems  to  be  able  to 
penetrate  it.  Happily  these  cases  are  ex- 
tremely rare  ;  but  a  unit  in  the  many.  Should 
auch  a  one  be  yours,  bringing  you  no  return  for 
your  perseverance  and  prayer,  you  will  at 
least  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that 
3*our  conscience  is  free — that  not  on  you  lies 
the  blame  if  his  soul  be  lost — that  you  have 
done  your  duty  by  him,  and  are  guiltless  of 
his  blood  in  tlie  sight  of  God.  And  you  can- 
not imagine,  unless  you  experience  it,  the 
peace  that  this  knowledge  would  give  you. 

Sometimes  the  bitter  trouble  arising  from 
an  ill-doing  child  comes  home  to  us  during 
our  lifetime.  Two  instances  of  this,  chancing 
in  nearly  the  opposite  ends  of  society,  have 
recently  occurred.  Lady  R.  had  a  son 
whom  she  idolised — a  fine  young  fellow  in 
the  pride  and  flower  of  his  early  manhood, 
but  graceless.  While  plunged  up  to  the  ears 
in  a  vortex  of  folly  and  sm,  he  met  with  a 
sudden  death.  His  mother's  anguish  is  heart- 
rending ;  her  despair  pitiable.  "  Oh  !  where 
is  he  now?"  she  cries,  wringing  her  hands  in 
her  bitter  self-reproach.  "Lost!  Lost!  It  is 
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I  might  have  trained  him  better,  and  I  did 
not- 
Going  past  a  street  comer  the  other  day,  I 
missed  the  apple-woman  from  it.  Another 
sat  in  her  place.  *'  Where  is  she  ?"  I  asked. 
"  Oh,  ma'am,  she's  dead."  "  Dead  !  What 
from  ?  "  "A  sort  o'  bronchitis."  "  But  she 
could  not  have  been  ill  long?"  "No  time 
at  all,  ma'am,  so  to  say.  But  she  has  lately 
had  a  deal  of  in'ard  trouble :  her  daughter 
went  wrong,  and  was  lost" 

Is  it  too  much  to  assume  that  this  poor 
woman's  "inward  trouble"  consisted  largely 
of  self-reproach  ? — that  she  blamed  herself  for 
not  having  tried  to  give  her  daughter  that 
armour  which  would  have  kept  her  from  the 
snares  of  the  world,  and  that  the  remorse 
told  upon  and  helped  to  kill  her?  These 
two  incidents  are  not  fables  invented  for  the 
sake  of  illustration;  they  have  just  taken 
place. 

ph,  mothers !  Ladies  of  high  degree, 
women  of  humble  station,  for  your  own 
p^e*  sake,  train  your  child  I  There  must 
arise  an  hour  when  the  recollection  of  this 
most  vital  duty  will  come  home  to  you,  bring- 
ing to  your  heart  comfort  or  despair,  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  in  which  you  shall  have 
sought  to  fulfil  it.  "  A  child  left  to  himself 
bringeth  his  mother  to  shame,"  says  that  great 
and  wise  king  to  whom  God  gave  more  than 
earthly  wisdom.  Look  out  into  the  world  ; 
mark  and  note,  and  you  will  see  that  it  is 
only  too  true.  Your  untrained,  untaught  son — 
trained  only  for  himself  and  the  world,  that 
is,  not  for  God — may  not  bring  you  to  out- 
ward shame  in  the  sight  of  men,  but  he  will 
bring  you  to  shame  and  remorse  of  heart. 

Say  not  to  yourself  (as  it  may  be  that  some 
of  you,  my  readers,  will  say),  "  Surely  the 
necessity  for  this  arduous  and  continuous 
training  cannot  lie  on  me ;  my  children  have 
good  parts — they  are  sensible,  moral,  thought- 
ful, tractable,  not  likely  to  go  astray  when 
they,  shall  come  to  years  of  discretion."  Be- 
lieve me,  there  is  at  least  as  much  necessity 
to  train  a  good  child  as  a  bad  one.  The 
child  of  good  parts  may  turn  out  to  be  a  good 
man ;  moral,  intellectual,  upright ;  and  yet, 
with  all  that,  he  may  not  live  for  God.  The 
great  sinner,  who  has  crimson  sins  to  repent  0^ 
may  find  Him  first.  For  when  he  awdcens  to 
his  state  and  sees  himself  as  he  is,  he  can 
only  fall  at  Heaven's  feet  in  shame,  and  gasp 
out  his  desparing  cry  for  mercy.  But  the 
man  who  has  been  good  all  his  life,  as  we 
count  goodness,  may  not  see  his  need  of  the 
same  mercy  until  it  is  too  late,  or  on  the 
vetToei  of  beinp-  ton  late.  When  the  norta.l&  , ,  ^ 
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of  the  grave  are  opening  for  him,  then  he 
probably  does  see  it,  and  wakes  up  to  an 
extremity  of  despair  that  the  other  knows  not 
of.  "Lord,  I  have  lived  without  Thee,  I 
have  sinned  in  the  midst  of  light :  can  it  be 
that  Thou  wilt  receive  me  at  this  the  closing 
hour?"  And  he  wishes — oh,  with  what  bitter 
yearning  ! — just  as  that  other  one  wishes,  that 
he  could  live  his  life  over  £^ain,  so  that  he 
m^ht  serve  God  as  well  as  man. 

"  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go :  and  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart 
from  it." 

Nothing  can  be  fraught  with  more  earnest 
truth  than  this  injunction.  You  may  deem 
that  I  repeat  it  too  frequently.  I  do  not 
think  so.  WAm  he  is  old,  take  you  notice. 
I  believe  it  is  pregnant  with  a  meaning  not 
usually  attached  to  it.  The  impression 
gathered  from  this  generally  is,  that  the  child 
so  trained  will  never  depart  from  tlie  right 
way.  This  is  wrong :  at  least,  it  is  not  borne  out 
usually  in  life — as  a  vast  experience  proves. 
I  read  it  difiFerently.  Although  he  may  wan- 
der, or  fall  astray  from  it  in  his  midday  life, 
he  will  not  fail  to  return  to  it  when  he  is  old. 
To  me  it  seems  that  this  may  be  the  true  and 
wider  acceptation. 

Precepts  imparted  in  childhood,  trained 
with  the  child,  become  part  and  parcel  of  his 
nature.  You  cannot  root  them  out  They 
are  his  for  life.  They  grow  with  his  growth, 
and  strengthen  with  his  strength.  Though 
he  may — I  here  again  say  it — ^yield  for  a 
while  to  the  sins  society  recks  of,  in  the 
hot  blood  of  his  spring-time^  when  life's 
morning  is  fair  and  young,  and  evil  wears  its 
mest  specious  aspect  to  delude  the  inexpe- 
rienced and  unwary,  he  will  return  when  he 
is  old.  "Believe  me,  for  I  tell  you  truth.  Take 
your  child's  heart  to  heaven  in  his  early  years, 
and  to  heaven  he  will  turn  in  his  later  ones. 
Do  you  think  that  God  will  let  him  be  lost  ? 
No.  He  has  heard  the  prayers  of  that  child, 
and  seen  that  his  heart  was  set  aright.  He 
has  heard  your  prayers  for  him  :  and  though 
the  snares  of  the  world  may  have  drawn  him 
astray  for  a  time,  God  will  assuredly  bring  his 
heart  home  again  ere  the  last  final  scene  shall 
come. 

That  is  a  beautiful  saying;  one  I  like  to 
believe  in ;  though  I  do  not  remember  just 
now  who  first  recorded  it — That  the  child  of 
a  praying  mother  will  never  be  lost.  Most  of 
us,  I  suppose,  pray  for  our  children  :  but  the 
prayers  must  be  of  the  most  solemn,  supplica- 
ting earnestness,  and  persevered  in  to  the  end. 


Yes.  Those  early  lessons  will  come  back 
again  in  the  time  of  need,  for  they  were  im- 
planted within  him  in  characters  of  adamant. 
^Vhat  a  child  learns  in  in&nc|r  he  learns  for 

life. 

When  man  is  old,  and  his  faculties  begin  to 
fail,  it  is  not  the  present  daily  occurrences  he 
remenjbers  and  dwells  upon.  Perhaps  he  wtH 
hardly  recal  what  has  happened  the  day 
before.  But  question  him  on  the  memories 
of  his  childhooid,  and  you  will  find  his  recol- 
lections vivid  and  bright  as  ever.  They  can- 
not leave  him  ;  he  holds  to  them  with  cling- 
ing fondness ;  believes  in  them,  cherishes 
them,  takes  them  down  with  him  to  the 
grave.  No  power  in  earth — I  had  almost 
written  in  heaven — can  disenchant  us  in  re- 
gard to  our  childhood's  home.  We  believe 
in  the  grand  hills  around;  in  the^en  green 
fields ;  in  fte  bright  -flowers  growing  amid 
the  tall  grass;  in  the  shrubs  and  trees ;  in 
the  cfld  rooms,  be  they  =ever  so  homely.  Wc 
leamt  to  believe  in  them  with  our  earliest 
years,  as  being  the  dearest  and  best  objects 
the  worid  contained,  and  riiey  became  part 
and  parcel  of  ourselves,  not  to  be  effaced  in 
after-life.  Dormant  they  may  lie  for  the  most 
part,  but  they  are  there  within  us.  And  thus 
it  is  with  our  childhood's  lessons,  the  pre- 
cepts we  learnt  at  our  mother's  knee.  What 
she  impresses  upon  the  teachable  young  heart 
is  impressed  for  ever. 

It  lies  with  you,  and  with  you  only,  to 
train  your  child — to  train  him  for  good  or  for 
ill.    Had  thfe  young  men  of  Hie  present 
generation  been  tau^  to  kttow  God  in  their 
early  years ;  had  faith,  and  hc^,  and  trust ' 
been  then  implanted  within  them ;  iKah<Ht1d  ! 
hear  less  of  thd  sin  of  infiAeli^  that  is  staBt-  i 
ing  abroad.     In  their  stipertiflicnisness,  in  1 
what  they  are  pleased  to  caill  thwr  advanced  i 
knowledge,  their  positivism,  thcnr  rtrtionrfhsm  I 
— I  know  ncJt  how  many  other  isnK,  but  they  | 
all  tend  to  one  poirtt,  atheism— »rhe9e  young  ! 
men  ridicule  ttie  .very  name  <tf  reli^ctti.  t^e  I 
Bible  is  questioned,  cartped  at,  called  a  string  ! 
of  fables.    Speak  to  tltein  a  word  of  solenm 
warning,  and  they  shrug  their  shoulders  in 
return,  uncertain  which  to  despise  most,  that 
kindly-meant  word,  or  bim  who  gives  it. 
What  -will  the  end  be?   Do  they  ever  ask 
themselves  what?  Will  tlh^  remember  in 
time  that  there  is  a  God  to  judge  them — a 
Redeemer  to  save  them?  or  will  they  go 
down  to  the  grave  as  they  have  hved :  self- 
sufficient;  unbelievers? 

ELLEN  WOOD. 
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AT  the  weekly  prayer-meeting  held  in  one 
of  the  suburbs  of  London,  I  had  been 
directing  the  attention  of  the  assembled 
people  to  some  truths  set  forth  in  the  third 
chapter  of  the  book"  of  Jonah.  Among  other 
things,  I  had  pointed  out  that  tiie  men  of 
Nineveh,  to  whom  God  by  Jonah  sent  no 
invitation,  no  promise,  but  only  an  announce- 
ment of  doom,  yet  beUeved  God  and  fepented 
and  cried  for  mercy.  "  Who  can  tetiivhether 
God  will  be  gracious,  and  turn  awayfrom  his 
fierce  anger,  that  we  perish  not?"  That  was 
all  the  length  the  Ninevites  felt  they  had  any 
right  to  go.  All  they  could  say  was,  "  God 
has  spared  us  long,  and  is  not  destroying 
us  without  intimation.  He  may  possibty 
have  mercy  yet."  And  they  cried  to  God 
and  turned  from  their  evil  ways ;  whereas 
men  among  oursdves,  invited  again  and 
again,  urged  by  considerations  of  the  divine 
mercy  and  love,  and  plied  with  exceeding 
great  and  precious  promises,  refuse  to  hear 
and  heed  the  warning  yet  loving — loving  and 
therefore  warning — voice  of  Almighty  God, 
and  dare  to  set  Him  at  defiance. 

At  the  close  of  the  service  I  was  left  alone 
with  three  men  who  remained  to  tell  how 
God  was  guiding  and  cheering  them  in  the 
"  house  to  house  visitation."  When  thej' 
had  spoken  of  conversions  in  which  God  had 
honoured  them  as  instruments,  I  inquired 
how  th^  had  themselves  been  brought  to 
Jesus. 

Mr.  S.  said  :— 

"  In  answer  to  your  inquiry  as  to  my  con- 
version, I  must  let  yon  know  the  life  I  lived 
previous  to  the  great  change. 

"  I  was  a  swearer,  a  Sabbath-breaker,  and 
a  drunkard ;  in  fact,  I  was  a  real  sinner,  a 
right-down  blackguard.  My  meeting-house 
was  a  right-down  low  Tom  and  Jerry  or 
small  beer-house,  bearing  the  sign  of  the 

  Arms,  in  the  parish  of  ——,  in  the 

county  of  Surrey.  The  Lord  had  seemed  to 
remove  all  restraint  fi-om  me,  and  most 
actively  I  served  the  devil,  and  honestly,  for 
I  was  no  hypocrite*  For  several  years  I  did 
not  enter  a  place  of  worship.  All  my  time 
was  spent  in  the  devil's  service,  and  for  years 
I  served  my  master  truly. 

"  I  don't  recollect  any  particular  passage 
of  Scripture  as  leading  to  my  conviction.  It 
was  in  this  way  that  I  was  brought  to  Christ. 
A  Christian  man  met  me  in  the  street  one 
day,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  come  on 


Tuesday  evening  to  the  Bible -elftss,  and 
somehow  or  other  I  could  not  say  no.  It 
was  to  be  held  in  the  mittioii  hall  right 
opposite  to  meeting^unise,  4iie  b«a>4b^. 
I  went ;  but  I  was  so  ghtd  when  it  was  over, 
for  my  eyes  were  opened  bo  far  that  I  saw  I 
was  not  fit  for  the  Bible-class.  I  saw  what  a 
miserable  condition  I  was  in,  and  then  I 
began  to  cry  inwardly,  *  What  must  I  do  to 
be  saved  ?'  This  was  Tuesday  night,  and  till 
Sunday  I  was  like  a  man  in  a  swoon.  I  was 
led  to  go  to  (he  missi(Hi  hall  again.  Dear 
Mr.S.  from  Scotland — I  shall  never  forget  him 
—met  me  at  the  door  of  the  hall,  and  laying 
hold  of  the  collar  of  my  coat,  asked  me  if  I 
had  Jesils.  Oh,  bow  piefcin^  I  felt  that 
question  I  But  I  ^ed  it  with  these  words, 
*  Well,  sir,  you  know  I  waoit  the  feeling  to 
make  me  a  Christian.'  He  said  tonne,  ''Can 
you  feel  that  Bible  ?'  *  No,  sir,'  I-said.  He 
then  placed  it  in  my  hand.  *  Ah,'  said  I, '  I 
can  feel  it  now.'  '  Well,'  he  wrid,  *  accept 
Jesus  first,  and  you  are  supe  1o  feci  it.  Jesus 
is  very  near  you.    Good  night !' 

"  That  did  not  just  at  once  satisfy  me,  oirt 
before  I  had  gone  fifty  yards  'from  the  ball 
I  felt  as  I  never  did  "before.  I  camiot  ck- 
press  how  I  felt.  But  I  ran  hoiae  and  frfl 
on  my  knees,  and  cried  to  Oed  to  be  merci- 
ful -unto  me  a  sinner.  I  'fenmd  peace  then: 
and  then  on  the  spot,  and  -it  vonld  hswe 
been  no  use  any  one  telling  -loe  ttiat  it  hod 
not  got  Jems, -because  i  knew  f[  had  Him. 
I  knew  I  was  saved.  Thett  was  the  -seoond 
Sunday  of  November,  1S72. 

**  1  had  a  praying  father,  but  he  died 
before  I  was  saved.  My  w%  is  'alio  a  Omrb- 
tian." 

Here  is  whart  Mr.  B.  said  :— 

*'  Before  my  conversion  this  is  the  ^ ort  of 
man  I  was.  I  was  a  Phanse^— ^ing  instead 
of  believing.  I  spent  my  -trme  in  "trying  to 
work  for  salvation.  I  tried  hawi  to  <k>  the 
work  myself,  but  whatever  1  did  I  could  get 
no  rest.  I  was  so  afi-aid  0f  death,  4>ut  death 
has  no  sting  to  those  who  vest  on  Josas.  I 
was  an»ous  for  years,  and  had  one  night  a 
frightsome  dream.  I  dreaamed  that  the  day 
of  judgment  was  come.  I  saw  flames 
ascend  out  of  hell.  I  was  standing  on  the 
very  brink,  bat  some  one  eewned  to  poll  me 
back.  Another  night  I  had  a  dream  that  the 
devil  was  coming  to  fetch  me.  It  took  two 
or  three  to  hold  me.  I  was  in  an  aiwful 
state.    This  was  years  h^o^^^  ^^UPC^glc 
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and  I  was  ill  for  days  after  I  dreamed.  I 
was  connected  mth  the  Church  of  England, 
and  thought  I  could  save  myself  by  working. 
Mr.  S.  did  not  often  attend  anywhere,  so  I 
suppose  I  was  a  worse  sinner  than  he,  for  I 
had  a  righteousness  of  my  own,  the  righteous- 
ness that  is  as  filthy  rags  ;  now  I  have 
Christ's.  Bless  his  name  !  He  took  me  out 
of  the  pit  and  set  my  feet  on  the  rock. 
May  the  Lord  use  me  for  his  glory. 

"  It  is  now  about  nine  years  since  I  was 
converted.  Before  that  I  could  get  no  rest. 
I  used  to  go  to  different  places  in  search  of 
peace,  and  was  led  to  a  gospel  meeting  where 
Mr.  Blackwood  preached,  and  there  the  Lord 
met  me,  bless  his  name  !  And  all  I  want 
now  is  to  be  used  in  the  Lord's  work  for  the 
salvation  of  souls.  Brother,  do  pray  that 
the  Lord  may  use  us. 

> "  Before  I  knew  Christ  I  had  a  form  of 
religion.  I  was  a  tract  distributor.  I  went 
to  the  Lord's  table.  But  I  could  get  no 
peace  anywhere. 

"  In  my  case  God  used  Mr.  Blackwood  as 
the  ram's  horn.  It  was  one  evening  that  he 
spoke  to  me  that  the  light  Inoke  mto  my 
soul.  It  was  that  evening,  but  I  cannot  tell 
the  day  or  the  month  now.  But  this  I  know, 
whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see,  and  it  was 
Christ  that  opened  my  eyes.  It  was  after  the 
meeting  that  Mr.  Blackwood  asked  me  if  I 
knew  Jesus,  and  spoke  to  me.  And  the 
Lord  blessed  the  word.  The  Word  was  with 
power.  I  got  light,  but  it  was  not  in  a  blaze 
nor  all  at  once.  I  did  not  get  hght  directly, 
but  gradually. 

"  My  dear  brother,  do  pray  for  us — pray 
that  the  Lord  may  use  us.  We  love  Jesus, 
and  want  others  to  love  Him.  My  dear 
brother,  pray  fdr  the  Word  to  be  blessed  to 
souls.  Let  us  work  for  Jesus.  It  is  a  glorious 
work  to  be  soul-winners.  Jesus  says  to  us, 
*  Be  thou  faithful  even  unto  death,  and  I  will 
give  thee  a  crown  of  life.' " 

Mr.  J.'s  story  was  this : — 

*'  I  was  always  moral.  I  liked  to  go  to 
church,  and  made  a  great  profession.  I 
thought  to  get  to  heaven  by  being  good.  I 
counted  on  and  rested  on  my  own  goodness. 

"  When  a  mere  child  I  have  trembled  in 
bed,  im^;ining  the  devil  might  seize  me. 
Once,  in  a  house  by  myself,  I  thought  the 
devil  was  coming  to  fetch  me  away,  and  I 
rushed  out  of  the  house  into  a  neighbouring 
chapel  for  safety.  Often  I  stole  away  and 
prayed  alone — ^jn'ayed  so  far  as  the  unsaved 
can  pray.  Even  as  a  boy  I  used  to  be 
anxious  and  to  say  my  prayers,  and  to  be 
unhappy  if  they  were  forgotten.    I  often 
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think  my  own  case  that  of  one  trying  and 
expecting  to  get  to  heaven  as  a  painted  hypo- 
crite. I  have  often  regarded  myself  and 
spoken  of  myself  as  '  a  thief  and  a  robber ' 
trying  to  get  in  some  other  way. 

*'  I  attended  church  regularly,  even  three 
times  a  day,  to  rub  off  the  week's  sins.  After 
being  at  church,  I  used  often  to  meet  young 
fellows  like  myself  and  go  to  the  public-house 
and  spend  the  evening  in  debauchery.  On 
one  of  these  errands  on  a  Sunday  night,  I 
had  not  gone  a  hundred  yards  from  home 
when  I  passed,  or  ^vas  passing,  where 
Stevenson  A.  Blackwood,  Esq.,  was  preaching 
in  the  open  air.  Such  street  preachers  I  de- 
spised. But  the  text  Mr.  Blackwood  was  an- 
nouncing as  I  passed,  and  which  I  could  not 
help  hearing,  was,  'Behold,  I  stand  at  the 
door  and  knock,'  &c.  And  before  I  was  out 
of  hearing  he  said,  '  Christ  is  standing  at 
the  door  of  your  heart  now,  and  it  may  be 
He  is  knocking  to-night  for  ike  last  tinted 

"The  whole  scene  comes  up  with  wondrous 
vividness  always  when  I  think  of  that  day. 
I  returned  home  and  sat  down  on  one  side 
of  the  fire ;  my  motiier  was  sitting  on  the 
other  side.  My  mother  spoke  first,  and 
asked  what  was  the  matter.  I  could  not  tell 
her,  but  burst  into  tears.  From  that  time 
light  began  to  break  in.  It  was  a  gradual 
thing  in  my  case.  I  saw  my  need  of  a  Saviour, 
and  was  enabled  to  accept  of  Christ;  that 
was  in  1867.  I  cannot  tell  the  exact  day  of 
my  spiritual  birth.  If  needful,  I  shall  know 
that  by-and-by.    It  is  registered  in  heaven. 

"  I  was  used  by  the  Lord  in  the  conversiiHi 
of  ray  own  sister.  She  was  to  all  appearance 
d)dng.  I  went  and  saw  her.  '  How  is  it 
with  you  this  morning  ?'  I  asked.  *  Oh,  I 
feel  I  have  a  great  desd  to  do/  she  said.  *  It 
was  no  use  Jesus  doing  it  for  you  then.'  I 
said  that  quietly.  The  light  broke  in  at 
once.  She  had  been  anxious  before  that, 
but  could  not  see  the  way  of  salvation. 
Since  that  day  she  has  been  rejoicing  in 
Jesus  and  working  for  Him.  She  is  indeed 
a  woman  of  prayer." 

"  The  second  last  Sunday  of  last  March 

I  went  to  T  to  conduct  service,  and  only 

one  man  was  in  attendance.  He  said  there 
was  no  use  having  service,  as  there  was  only 
he.  I  told  him  I  was  reminded  of  one  who 
was  fetched  away  from  Samaria  when  doing 
a  glorious  work  for  the  Lord  in  the  conver- 
sion of  souls,  to  preach  to  one  in  a  desert 
(Philip  and  the  eunuch). 

"  I  went  on  with  the  service  as  if  the  room 
was  full.  Singing  by  myself,  as  the  man 
could  not  sing,  attracted  another,  ayoung  man. 
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into  the  room.  I  told  them  then  that  I  was 
reminded  of  even  a  greater  than  Philip — even 
Jesus — ^who  must  needs  go  through  Samaria 
to  preach  to  one  woman. 

"  I  had  an  '  after  meeting'  with  the  two.  I 
asked  the  elderly  man  if  he  was  rejoicing  in 
Jesus,  and  he  said  he  was ;  but  he  slipped 
away,  and  I  was  not  sure  of  him.  I  asked 
the  young  man  if  he  was  rejoicing  in  Jesus. 
He  answered,  'No,  but  I  want  to  find  Jesus.' 
We  had  a  quarter  of  an  hour  together  alone. 
I  pointed  him  to  Jesus,  and  urged  him  to 
believe,  and  left  him  in  God's  hands. 

"  We  walked  so  far  home  together.  He  told 
me  on  the  way  how  he  came  to  the  evening 
service.  The  previous  Sunday  he  went  to 
chapel  in  the  evening  and  fell  asleep ;  and 
on  tiiis  Sunday,  rather  than  go  to  service  and 
sleep,  he  thought  that  he  would  go  out  for  a 
walk.  When  passing  the  hall,  some  two  or 
three  mites  distant  from  his  dwelling,  he  heard 
one  voice  singing,  and  came  up  the  stair  out 
of  mere  curiosity  to  see  what  was  going  on. 
When  he  got  to  the  top  of  the  stair  he  was  on 


the  point  of  going  down  again,  for  he  began 
to  feel  ashamed  to  go  in,  but  somelww  he  felt 
he  must  go  in.  '  No  mistake,*  he  said,  '  but 
the  arrow  has  gone  home  to  rae.'  He  then 
sud  he  was  anxious  to  find  his  Saviour.  I 
told  him,  Jesus  was  anxious  to  find  him,  and 
that  when  there  were  two  seeking  thus,  there 
was  sure  to  be  a  finding. 

*'  Ten  years  ago  he  was  going  to  enlist  for  a 
soldier,  he  told  me,  and  his  mother  prayed 
that  something  might  happen  that  he  might 
even  meet  with  some  accident  that  would 
disqualify  him  from  becoming  a  soldier.  He 
did  meet  with  a  pretty  serious  accident.  He 
got  his  hand  into  a  cog,  and  lost  three  of  his 
fingers.  I  said  to  him,  *  Be  thankful  and  glad 
that  you  had  a  praying  mother.  What  hap- 
pened to  you  was  in  answer  to  your  mother's 
prayers.  What  a  blessing  that  you  lost  those 
fingers !  Had  you  not,  you  might  have  been 
a  soldier,  killed,  and  in  hell  now.  Take  Jesus 
to-night,  and  you'll  meet  your  dear  old  mother 
in  glory.' " 

Such  was  the  story  of  my  three  friends. 

J.  NIXON. 
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(see  "memorials  of  a  quiet  life.'*) 

'T'fJE  good  old  Bishop  was  lying  dead. 

His  people  knew  he  had  wished  to  die, 
FcH-  after  the  life  of  the  sotU  u  fled. 
That  the  body  might  live  to  be  clothed  and  fed 
Was  a  fear  he  £td  heeu  troubled  by. 

In  dismal  black  was  the  palace  draped, 

Black  were  the  plumes  and  funeral  pall. 
And  nothing  about  him  the  story  shaped 
^'hat  a  beautiful  soul  had  from  earth  escaped. 
To  dwell  in  heaven  above  us  all. 

Stately  and  grand  was  the  palace  gloom. 

The  old  Cathedral  was  very  grand, 
And  veiy  magnificent  was  the  tomb. 
And  the  great  old  bell,  with  majestic  bomb, 
ToU'd  the  tale  to  a  sonowinB  land. 

ScMTowiog  ?  Yes— there  was  sorrow  there — 

For  he  was  a  wise  and  trusty  chief. 
It  was  not  the  sorrow  of  a  despair, 
Nor  yet  of  a  deep  and  a  deathless  care. 
But  of  a  gentle  and  reverent  grief. 

Clergy  and  friends,  and  the  nearer  yet. 

Will  follow  the  good  dead  man  with  pain. 
And  when  in  his  grave  they  have  seen  him  set, 
With  the  "  tender  touch"  of  a  kind  regret 
Return  to  their  pleasant  homes  again. 

Such  is  the  natural,  proper  course — 

On^  one  little  chorister  boy 
Wept  with  a  wOd  and  a  vehement  force. 
Wept  with  a  passion  that  seem'd  Uke  remorsei, 

And  that  emptied  the  world  of  its  joy. 
A  white-robed  bar  with  a  nmy  &ce^ 
IV.   -it.Z  '  AbabyeyeandadimFdingchin; 
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They  crowded  about  him  with  kindly  grace 
The  cause  of  this  tempest  of  grief  to  trace, 
And  to  show  him  such  gnef  was  a  sin. 

But  the  Httlc  chorister  raised  his  head 

And  shook  his  fist  at  the  gloomy  bier, 
"  It  is  such  a  pity,"  he  sharply  said, 
"  That  a  boy  should  live  wh«n  a  Bishop  is  dead, 
And     shoold  be  there  while  /  am  here." 

Thou  innocent  white-rbbcd  chorister, 
Is  death  the  worst  that  a  life  can  bring  ? 

Loyal  the  thoughts  that  thy  bosom  stir; 

But  may  not  a  good  old  bishop  prefer 
A  peaceable  death  to  anything  ? 

Grudge  not  the  crown  to  the  ag^d  brow. 
He  has  lived  his  life  and  fought  his  fight ; 

But  pray  that  wlien  death  shall  approach  thee,  thou 

May'st  then  be  as  ready  to  die  as  now. 
Innocent-hearted  and  robed  in  white !  A. 


NEHEMIAH. 


II. 


\A7^  must  now  follow  Nehemiah  in  his 
*  *  fulfilment  of  even  a  nobler  work  than 
the  rebuilding  of  the  city  walls,  and  the  re- 
storation of  the  Temple.  It  was  seen  in  the 
change  which  he  effected  in  the  moral  and 
social  condition  of  the  community  which  was 
then  settled  in  Jerusalem.  ¥Tom  the  fifth 
chapter  pf  his  history,  it  appears  that  the 
ruinous  disorder  which  marked  the  outward 
condition  <^  th&  city  was  only  too  accurately 
significant  of  its  moral  state,  of  the  breaches 
in  its  social  relations,  of  the  anarchy  by  which, 
as  a  community,  it  was  distinguished.  He 
tells  us  that  there  was  "  a  great  cry  of  the 
people  and  of  their  wives  against  their 
brethren  the  Jews."  The  richer  classes  took 
shameful  advantage  of  the  poor.  Exorbitant 
charges  were  made  for  even  the  commonest 
necessaries  of  life  ;  money  was  lent  at  extra- 
vagant rates  of  interest ;  lands  and  houses 
were  held  as  security  for  these  usurious  loans; 
and,  in  fact,  weak  and  needy  men  were  op- 
pressed by  the  most  grinding  tyranny  on  the 
part  of  those  who  y/ere  more  favourably  cir- 
cumstanced. 

The  prophet  Malachi,  who  was  living  with 
Nehemiah,  and  helping  him  in  all  his  efforts, 
gives  strong  and  indignant  testimony  to  the 
existence  of  these  evils.  They  added  very 
grievously  to  the  buMen  of  Nehemiah's  care 
during  those  harassing  fifty-two  days  while 
the  wall  was  being  rebuilt.  Even  then,  how- 
ever,, he  found  time  to  expostulate  with 
the  cruel  oppressors  of  their  brethren ;  and, 
as  soon  as  he  had  leisure  and  opportunity, 
he  determined  to  put  an  end  to  their  evil 
deeds  and  follow  the  outward  restoration  of 
the  city  by  those  social  refcoms,  without 


which  his  other  work  would  have  been  com 
paratively  useless.  **  I  was  very  angiy,"  he 
said,  "when  I  heard  the  cry  of  the  people; 
and  I  rebuked  the  nobles  and  the  rulers,  and 
I  said  unto  them.  Ye  exact  usury,  every  one 
of  his  brother.  And  I  set  a  great  assembly 
against  them  and  said  .  .  .  Will  ye  even 
sell  your  brethren  ?  It  is  not  good  that  ye 
do.  Ought  ye  not  to  walk  in  the  fear  of 
God?"  All  his  proceedings  were  carried 
forward  on  the  principles  of  this  expostula- 
tion. He  did  not  ask,  "  What  does  example 
or  precedent  dictate,  in  this  case  or  the 
other?"  but  "What  is  right?  What  in  this 
instance  is  the  requirement  of  Divine  Law  ?" 
"  I  also,"  he  continued,  "  and  my  brethren 
might  exact  of  these  poor  people  money  and 
corn  .  .  .  The  former  governors  before  me 
were  chargeable  unto  them,  and  had  taken 
of  their  bread  and  wine,  besides  forty  shdcels 
of  silver.  Yea,  even  the  servants  bare  rule 
over  the  people,  but  so  did  not  I  because  of 
the  fear  of  God."  One-  who  was  unworldly 
as  Nehemiah  was,  who  habitually  looked 
through  the  transitory  and  unreal  things 
which  surrounded  him  to  the  True  and  the 
Abiding,  could  not  adopt  a  lower  tone  and 
standard.  He  must  consult  the  Divine  Will 
in  every  walk  of  his  activity.  We  see  that 
Nehemiah  did  this ;  and  his  character  and 
rule  of  life  soon  became  known  to  his  asso- 
ciates. They  at  once  recognised  him  as  a 
man  of  God.  And  acknowledged  in  that 
character,  he  was  enabled  to  exercise  an  in- 
fluence and  carry  out  reforms,  which,  other- 
wise, would  have  surely  been  impracticable. 
For  suppose  he  had  adopted  the  same  low 
tone  and  habits  which  had  formerly  prevailed 
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and  the  largest  gifts,  has  tailed.  Near 
them,  and  making  them  feel  that  we  really 
care  for  them,  they  will  say  to  us  as  we 
point  out  the  better  way,  what  the  Jews 
said  to  their  benefactor,  "So  will  we  do  as 
thou  sayest.  We  will  restore  our  ill-gotten 
gains,  and  we  will  walk  in  the  fear  of  God." 

It  was  a  great  and  marvellous  change  which 
was  wrought  by  the  self-devotion  through 
which  Nehemiah  used  the  power  which  his 
high  character  bestowed  on  him.  Instead  of 
the  few  houses  on  the  hills  of  Jerusalem, 
standing  there  surrounded  by  a  wilderness  of 
ruins,  they  were  now  inclosed  by  a  com- 
pacted, solid  wall.  Material  order  and  beauty 
were  substituted  for  unsightly  confusion,  and 
family  and  social  harmony  also  was  restored. 
Instead  of  the  strife  and  discontent  and  the 
suffering  which  formerly  prevailed  within  the 
city,  we  now  see  peace  and  love  and  joy. 
And  how  and  where  was  expression  given  to 
this  gladness  ?  Whither  are  those  multi- 
tudes flocking?  What  sounds  are  those  that 
are  now  falling  antiphonally,  from  north  to 
south,  and  soutli  to  north  again,  upon  our 
ears  ?  They  are  lauding  and  magnifying  the 
name  of  The  Most  High  in  their  dedication 
to  Him  of  the  work  which  they  ha^  accom- 
plished. It  is  true  Aat  we  do  not  read  of 
this  service  until  the  twelfth  chapter ;  but  it 
is  there  spoken  of>  as  an  occasion  wluch  had 
long  passed  ;  and  no  doubt  it  was  celebrated 
as  soon  as  the  last  stone  was  heaved  into  its 
place,  and  the  gates  and  bars  secured.  Nehe- 
raiah  tells  us  of  the  sacred  choir  which  he 
assembled  on  the  high  occasion,  and  how  the 
two  companies  of  the  singers  and  the  Levites, 
with  their  instruments  of  music,  their  tubals 
and  psalteries  and  harps,  one  on  one  side 
and  one  on  the  other — raised  their  loud  an- 
thems of  praise  and  of  thanksgiving.  The 
joy  of  Jerusalem  was  heard  from  afar  ofT;  and 
we  may  well  believe  that  the  good  man's 
heart  was  filled  with  exulting  thankfiihaess 
when  he  heard  the  old  psalms,  the  Lord's 
songs,  that  were  so  dear  to  him  sung  in 
their  own  land.  Another  celebration  of 
divine  service  seems  to  have  taken  place  at 
the  same  time.  The  people  gathered  them- 
selves together  as  one  man,  and  went  into  the 
temple  to  keep  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  The 
sacrifices  were  duly  offered.  With  the  in- 
cense, prayer  and  thanksgiving  ascended  to 
the  tiirone  of  grace.  Then  we  see  them 
crowding  round  the  "  pulpit  of  wood,"  where 
Ezra  stood  when  "he  read  in  the  book  of  the 
law  of  God  distinctly,  and  gave  the  sense,  and 
caused  Ihem  to  understand  the  meaning." 

The  effect  of  these  services  was  seen  in 


the  elevation  of  the  people  &r  above  their 
accustomed  level  of  thought  and  of  emotion. 
Whatmaywell  be  called  a  religious  revival  had 
been  accomplished.  And  Nehemiah,  taking 
wise  ad  vantage  of  thisstate  of  feeling,  appointed 
the  solemn  fast  and  penitential  services  which 
are  described  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the 
history.  These  services  were  not  connected 
with  any  of  the  fasts  that  were  prescribed  by 
the  Mosaic  ritual,  but  arose  spedfically  out 
of  the  peculiar  circumstances  and  feelings  of 
the  people  at  that  time.  Their  celebration  by- 
men  and  women  clothed  in  sackcloth,  and 
with  earth  upon  their  heads,  denoted  die 
genuineness  <^  theii  abasement  in  the  s^t 
of  God.  And  indeed  the  deepest  abasement 
might  well  be^  felt  by  them,  as  we  shall  inune- 
diately  see  wlien  we  realise  their  condition  at  i 
this  period.  ^  For  there,  in  their  own  city, 
which,  to  say  nothing  of  higher  associations, 
had  once  been  the  centre  6(  a  mighty  king- 
dom, they  were  reduced  to  a  few  thousands 
of  tributary  settlers,  who  were  employed  to 
guard  one  of  the  advanced  outposts  of  the 
empire  of  which  they  were  the  subjects. 
They  well  knjsw  that  they  were  looked  on  in 
that  character ;  and  that  on  the  lan(^  every 
acre  of  which  tiiey  should  have  held  in  lre^ 
dom  as  their  own,  they  were  mere  vassals  or ; 
tenants  at  will,  who  were  liable  at  any  mo- 
ment to  be  dispossessed  and  sent  again  into 
their  former  exile.  "  Behold,  we  are  servants 
this  day,  and  for  the  land  that  thou  gavest 
unto  our  fathers  to  eat  the  fruit  thereof  and 
the  good  thereof,  behold,  we  are  servants  in 
it  And  it  yieldeth  much  increase  unto  the 
kings  whom  thou  hast  set  over  us  because  of 
our  sins.  Also  they  have  dominion  over  our 
bodies,  and  over  our  cattle,- at  their  pleasure, 
and  we  are  in  great  distress."  They  acknow- 
ledged, however,  that  this  penalty  was  well 
deserved.  "  Howbeit,"  they  said,  "thou  art 
just  in  all  that  is  brought  upon  us;  for  thou 
hast  done  right,  but  we  have  done  wickedly : 
neither  have  our  kings,  our  princes,  our 
priests,  nor  our  fathers,  kept  thy  law,  nor 
hearkened  unto  thy  comraandmen  ts  and  thy 
testimonies  wherewith  thou  didst  testifyagainst 
them."  Nor  could  they  see  any  prospect  of  1 
recovery  from  their  sad  estate,  for  the  greater . 
number  of  their  countrymen  were  utterly  care- 
less respecting  it,  and  were  too  well  content 
with  the  riches  and  distinctions  which  they 
had  gotten  in  their  exile,  to  take  any  part  in 
the  restoration  of  Jerusalem.  They  were  as 
indifferent  to  the  high  calling  of  Israel,  and  i 
as  indisposed  to  make  any  sacrifices  in  fulfil- 
ling it  as  their  fathers  had  ever  been.  This 
fact  deepened  the  sonoic  of  the^o^iw^  i 
Digitized  by  VjOC  | 
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penitents.  It  added  to  their  anxiety  and 
shame  as  they  were  there  assembled  weeping 
and  mourning  and  crying  mightily  to  God. 

There  never  was  a  season  of  general  humi- 
liation more  sincerely  kept ;  and  Nehemiah 
wisely  used  it  as  the  means  of  leading  his 
people  to  those  pledges  of  abstinence  and 
self-denial  of  whidi  we  read  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  chapters.  There  we  are  told  that 
they  entered  "  into  a  curse  and  an  oath  that 
they  would  walk  in  God's  law,  which  was 
given  by  Moses  his  servant,  and  observe  and 
do  all  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  His 
judgments,  and  His  statutes,"  If  their  leader 
had  not  taken  this  step,  he  would  have  been 
guilty  of  a  great  error,  and  have  incurred  a 
serious  and  even  shameful  waste.  And  yet 
it  was  an  error  into  which  common  experi- 
ence shows  that  he  was  very  liable  to  fall. 
How  naturally  might  he  have  thought  that 
the  signs  betokening  contrition  and  grief  and 
sham^  which  he  witnessed  everywhere  around 
him,  were,  in  and  of  themselves,  sufficient 
grounds  for  satisfaction  and  complacency, 
and  that  with  them,  apart  from  any  immediate 
results  wrought  out  by  them,  he  might  be 
satisfied ! 

But  from  this  great  error  he  was  free.  In 
his  regards  the  abasement  of  the  people 
was  mainly  valuable  as  the  sign  of  their  re- 
storation to  a  righteous  and  godly  condition, 
and  as  an  agency  through  which  that  restora- 
tion might  be  accomplished.  And  in  thus 
thinking,  he  was  confirmed  by  his  personal 
experience.  Most  familiar  to  htm,  as  to  our- 
selves, was  the  Psalmist's  declaration,  "  The 
sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit.  A  broken 
and  contrite  heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt  not 
despise."  But  he  never  forgot  the  words 
which  immediately  follow :  "Do good  in  Thy 
good  pleasure  unto  Zion.  Build  Thou  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem.  Then  shalt  Thou  be 
pleased  with  the  sacrifices  of  righteousness ; 
with  bumt-ofTerings  and  whole  bumt-offerings 
upon  Thy  altar."  That  is  to  say,  the  tender, 
sensitive  condition  of  the  spirit,  the  anxiety 
and  agitation,  yea,  even  terror,  which  the  con- 
viction of  sin  awakens,  can  only  be  looked 
on  with  complacency  when  it  prompts  and 
helps  men  to  enter  on  a  better  life,  and 
inspires  them  in  making  godly  pledges  and 
resolves,  in  offering  sacrifices  of  righteousness 
themselves,  and  in  bestirring  them,  on  behalf 
of  others,  that  God's  good  pleasure  may  be 
wrought  in  Zipn  and  the  avails  of  Jerusalem 
be  built.  So  it  was  that,  in  tlie  midst  of  their 
spiritual  excitement  and  anxietj',  wisely  taking 
advantage  of  those  feelings,  he  bade  them 
review  their  history  and  reflect  upon  the  sins 


which  had  brought  them  into  their  sad  estsm^  % 
And  then,  placing  before  them  the  coven.^a. 
which  he  had  drawn  up,  he  said,  "  I  call  <i 
you  to  pledge  yourselves  that,  hencefor-  c 
these  sins  shall  be  forsaken.    You  hzzri. 
broken  the  sabbath.  Engage,  nay,  bind  yoi^ 
selves  not  to  buy  or  sell,  in  future,  upon  tTif 
holy  day  I    You  have  neglected  the  house 
God  !     Promise  that  you  will  henceforcr 
attend  upon  its  services,  and  charge  you  ^ 
selves  with  a  certain  sum  that  those  service- 
may  be  maintained.    You  have  allied  you  r- 
selves  with  the  'faipilies  of  the  heathen  roun<1 
about ! '    Determine  that  you  will  in  future  ro- 
nounce  these,  and  all  other  connections  which 
would  lead  you  from  the  ways  of  God." 
Here  were  definite  requirements.  And  we  are 
told  that  the  people  entered  into  the  most 
solemn  undertaking  that  those  requirements 
should  be  fulfilled.  It  was  easy  then  for  them 
to  do  sa   To  make  such  resolutions,  to  take 
the  first  step  in  such  a  course  of  self-denial, 
which  would  have  been  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, at  another  time,  was  e^  then  in  the 
sensitive,  we  may  even  say  excited,  condition 
into  which  they  had  been  brought.    And,  in 
so  using  their  excitement,  Nehemiah  showed 
the  true  use  and  value  of  great  national 
revivals  of  religion,  as  well  as  of  correspond- 
ing seasons  in  the  lives  of  individuals. 

For  the  occasion  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking  was,  in  fact,  the  repetition  on  a 
larger  scale  of  what  had  already  taken  place 
in  Nehemiah's  exjjerience,  so  that  we  can 
here  obtain  an  individual,  as  well  as  a  social 
and  national  lesson  from  his  [>roceedings. 
There  are  seasons  when,  from  various  causes, 
men  are  especially  moved,  roused,  and  per- 
haps alarmed.  The  soul  wakes  up  in  an 
agitated,  nay,  even  painful  and  agonizing,  con- 
sciousness of  life.  Most  salutary  are  such 
seasons,and  invaluable  may  be  the  experience 
by  which  they  are  distinguished.  But  they 
bear  this  character  not  for  their  own  sakes  so 
much  as  for  the  results  which  may  be  obtained 
from  them.  In  those  sleepless  anxious  hours, 
let  us  take  down  the  book  in  which  the  past 
is  written,  and  read  it  through  faithfully,  what- 
ever the  shame  and  pain  it  may  awaken. 
Then  let  us  frame. the  covenant  by  which  we 
are  pledged  to  a  better  life,  writing  down  the 
sins  of  which  our  troubled  conscience  has 
convicted  us,  and  against  each  one  our  solemn 
promise  and  oath  before  The  Lord  that  it  shall 
be  forsaken.  Do  not  let  the  solemn  awaken- 
ing season  pass  away  before  this  is  done. 
We  are  then  under  a  power  of  an  impression 
and  impulse  which  will  make  the,  acbfar  eai^ie: 
than  at  any  other  tim?'g"^%e. 
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nise  such  seasons  do  not  form  any  ground 
for  self-complacency.  Our  emotions,  how- 
ever sincere,  are  comparatively  valueless  if 
they  are  not  thus  employed. — So,  in  like 
manner,  may  we  try  the  soundness  and  worth 
of  our  public  revivals  of  religious  earnestness, 
of  our  national  humiliations.  There  is, 
indeed,  reason  enough  for  them,  but  we  can- 
not be  satisfied  that  they  are  all  which  they 
appear  to  be,  unless  this  condition  of  which 
Nchemiah's  course  reminds  us,  has  been  satis- 
lied.  Has  tiiere  been  a  full  and  exj^icit 
public  ackno*'ledgment  of  evils  in  which  all 
have  had  a  share  ?  Has  there  beon  a  solemn 
pledge  which  has  been  jomtty  entered  into, 
to  abandon  those  evils  and  protcAt  against 
them,  by  Toioe  and  by  -wcaniple?  -Has  -tiiis : 
covenant  been  signed  and  sealed  in  each 
other's  ptesenee,  co  that  men  ors  -tntttually 
pieced  to  etrry  it  out  in  full  pmct>cQl«ffect  ? 
\Vhen  we  .  hear  of  revivals  with  this  inue,  we 
may  be  certain  that  tiiCy  hare  bean  inspved 
from  on  high. 

Having  taken  this  course  und«r  Nehemiah's 
guidance,  (he  people  appear  to-bave  beon,  for 
some  years,  prosperoas  and  blessed.  Tbey 
had  kept  "the fast  which  God  had  ohoaeii,  by 
loosening  the  bands  of  wickedness,  atid  un- 
doing the  heavy  bttrdens,  arid  tettiftg  the 
oppressed  go  free;"  moreover,  as  the  details 
of  the  tenth  and  elevbnthcbapters  sJtow,  they 
had  donethisatconndeniblecostof'S^B'ctemaL 
And  acctffdingly  "  their  light  brohe  fbvih  as 
the  mommg;  tfaeir  health  'tpmng  'forth 
speedily;  the  glory  Of  Jefaovath  was  theb- 
defence."  This  was  their  condition  for  some 
years  until  the  twelfth  from  the  t«n€  when 
Nehemiah  came  amongst  them.  Then,  in 
fulfilment  of  his  promise  to  Artaxerxes,  he 
returned  to  Susq,  and  resumed  his  duties 
as  the  roy»l  cup-bearer.  He  left  with  much 
anxiety  as  to  what  would  happen  when 
the  inflaence  of  his  presence  was  removed. 
I'or  he  knew  that  there  were  some  in  the  city 
who  had  v6ry  miWillingly  borne  the  resttaints 
that  he  liad-laid  tm  them,  and  who  'wxild  be 
very  likety  to  cast  thf^m  off  whenever  they 
had  opportunity.  This  actually  happened. 
Comparing  the  thirteenth  with  the  ninth 
f-.h;ipter,  it  appears  that  large  numbers  broke 
the  main  articles  of  the  covenant  which  they 
hud  so  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  keep, 
as  soon  as  the  personal  influence  of  Nehemiah 
was  removed.  They  fell  into  their  old  sins 
of  tyranny  and  profanation.  We  can  well 
imagine  how  the  righteous  remnant  in  the 
city  mourned  over  Nehemiah's  absence,  and 
l>lt  how  true  it  is  that,  among  all  our  bless- 
ings, the  presence  of  godly  men  in  our 


neighbourhood  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
chieC  By  sad  ^perience  they  knew  that 
such  men  are  indeed  the  salt  of  the  earth,  in  1 
arresting  its  corruption,  and  the  light  of  the  ' 
world  for  illumining  its  darkness.  Very  na^ 
turally,  therefore,  they  sent  earnest  entreaties 
to  Susa,  imploring  that,  if  possible,  he  would 
return.  And  return  he  did.  He  tells  us, "  In 
the  two-and-thirtielh  year  of  Artaxerxes  king 
of  Babylon,  came  I  unto  the  king.  And  after 
certain  days  obtained  I  leave  of  the  king. 
And  I  came  to  Jerusalem."  He  came  as 
devoted  as  e\'er  to  the  cause  for  which  he 
had  made  such  efforts  and  such  sacri&ces. 
Eliashtb,  the  unfaithful  priest,  trembled  when 
he  heard  of  his  approach.  So  did  the  Levites 
who  had  forsaken  their  duties  in  the  Toaple, 
and  the  merchants  who  had  again  pro- 
faned the  sabbaths  for  unholy  gain,  and 
the  men  who  had  married  heathen  wives. 
They  all  knew  to  what  a  sevae  inferable 
reckoning  they  would  be  summoned  when 
Nehemiah  came. 

The  thirteenth  chapter  tells  us  how  their 
appreheiKions  were  fulfilled.  And  with  this 
account  the  history  breaks  off  abruptly,  like 
that  of  St.  Paul  in  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Acts.  In  Nehemiah's  oase,  however,  we 
have  no  other  source  of  information  from 
which  the  blamk  can  be  filled  up.  There  can, 
however*  be  little  ^wbt  that  he  did  not  again 
leave  Jerusalem,  but  that  the  remunder  of  his 
days  were  ftere  devoted  to  the  maintenrmce 
of  the  Order  whieh  he  had  twice  restored,  and 
in  collecting  and  completing,  with  Ezra's  help, 
the  sacred  books  which  he,  doubtless,  re- 
garded as  among  the  richest  treasures  of  which 
his  nation  was  the  depository.  Josephus  says, 
that  "  when  he  had  done  many  other  excel- 
lent things,  and  things  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion in  a  glorious  manner,  he  came  to  a  great  ■ 
age,  and  then  died."  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  | 
it  was  a  blessed  death  which  ended  such  a  j 
devoted  life,  and  which  ^vas  sustained  by  his 
great  trust.  *'  Remember  me,  O  God, 
and  spare  me,'*  he  says  in  almost  his  closing 
words,  "according  to  the  greatness  of  thy 
mercy."  That  prayer  was  doubtless  heard. 
The  Lord  Whom  he  had  so  faithfully  served,  | 
and  so  lovingly  confided  in,  upheld  him  in  i 
the  final  conflict,  took  him  across  the  dark 
waters,  into  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  amidst 
the  perfected  spirits  of  the  jusL  And  there 
he  at  length  beheld  in  actual  realisation 
the  order  of  life  and  fellowship  which  he 
had  contemplated  so  earnestly.  There  his 
ideal  conception  of  the  City  of  God  was  before 
him,  and  around  him,  in  an  abiding  and  per- 
fected embodiment.  [^^ii^e^Bf ^  O '  ^ 
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By  thb  "JOURUEYMAN  ENGINEER." 
V, — WITHOUT  THE  BREAD-WINNER. 


TH.K  most  sad  of  the  many  contrasts  among 
the  working  classes  are  those  wrought 
by  the  reaper  whose  mme  is  Death,  when, 
with  tlie  ttnrespecting  stroke  of  his  sickle 
keen,  he  cuts  down  the  bearded  grain — 
gathers  to  his  harvest  the  head  of  a  house- 
hold. "  Every  heart,"  says  the  proverb, "  feels 
its  own  sorrow,"  and  in  every  rank  oflife,  in 
the  richest  no  less  than  the  poorest,  the  death 
of  the  father  of  a  family  brings  its  feeling  of 
grief  and  sense  of  loss.    In  most  ranks,  too, 
the  death  of  such  an  one  causes  more  or  less 
of  change  in  the  worldly  circumstances  of  the 
family,  but  in  no  other  rank  of  life  is  the 
chaoge  in  this  latter  respect  so  sad,  so  utter, 
so  contrast-like,  as  among  the  working  classes. 
The  reasons  for  this  bk  sufficiently  obvious. 
A  working  man — even  an  artisan,  say — can- 
not, whUe  he  is  yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
his  children  are  still  of  ages  when  they  are  too 
young  either  to  work  or  want,  make  anything 
like  an  adequate  provision  for  bis  family  in 
the  case  of  his  own  decease,  and  such  a  living 
as  the  widowed  mothers  will  be  able  to  earn 
for  themselves  or  children  will  contrast  sorrily 
with  that  which  the  lost  bread-winnet  had 
been  able  to  provide.    Nor  are  the  connec- 
tions of  the  family  as  a  rule  in  a  position 
materially  to  assist  the  bereaved  ones. 

Let  us  take  an  illustrative  case,  showing 
this  picture  and  that,  a  home  and  family  of 
the  artisan  class  ie/ore  and  afier  the  death  of 
a  b^ead-winner.  For  convenience  we 
will  call  our  representative  family  the  I'homp- 
sons.  Mr.  Thompson — Jim  Thompson  to 
his  mates  and  friends,  and  commonly  spoken 
of  and  to  as  "father"  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family — is  a  steady  fellow  and  a  first-class 
workman.  He  is  country  bred,  and  has 
served  his  time  in  a  provincial  town ;  but 
following  the  social  law  by  which  the  bulk  of 
"  the  talent"  in  every  calling  seems  to  gravi- 
tate to  the  metropolis,  he  has  setdcd  in 
London.  He-is  earning  London  wages — say, 
thirty-eight  shillings  per  week — and  through- 
out his  career  has  been  fairly  fortunate  in  the 
important  matters  of  health  and  constancy  of 
employment.  He  has  married  at  twenty-five^ 
and  is  now  thirfy^ve.  He  has  been  no  less 
fortunate  in  his  domestic  than  in  his  work- 
shop life ;  his  partner  being  a  comely,  cheer- 
ful, managing  personage,  who  has  ever,  been 
a  good  wife  to  him,  a  good  mother  to  their 


I  children,  of  whom  they  now  have  three  rang- 
ing  from  nine  to  two  years  of  age.  They 
cannot  have  a  house  to  themselves,  the  high 
rate  of  London  rentals  prohibits  ihat^  but 
I  th^  rent  three  rooms  in  a  tolerably  ^ood 
I  neighbourhood.  That  is  one  apartment  more  ' 
I  than  many  families  in  their  own  rank  of  life 
j  occupy,  and  though  they  could  very  well  do  ' 
I  with  a  fourth  room,  the  wife  by  deft  arrange- 
ments and  economization  of  space  makes  the 
three  serve  every  purpose  of  decency  and 
comfort.  They  are  always  scrupulously  clean, 
and  in  plain  style  are  fully  and  neatly  fur- 
I  nished ;  and,  tenanted  by  a  family  who  are 
!  all  in  loving  accord,  they  make  up  a  truly 
happy  home — a  home  of  which  the  parents 
are  very  proud,  though  with  no  arrogant  or 
selfish  pride.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
humble  and  sincere  in  their  thankfulness  to 
the  great  Dispenser  of  all  good,  for  that  He 
has  given  them  such  a  home ;  thankful  not 
that  they 'are  not  as  others  who  have  not  such 
homes,  but  that  it  should  have  pleased  the 
Lord  of  all  to  so  bless  them,  though  no  more 
worthy  in  his  sight  than  those  others.  The 
parents  are  pretty  well  educated  in  their 
degree,  and  are  determined  that  their  children 
shall  have  even  a  better  education  than  they 
have  had  themselves.  The  two  elder  children 
are  among  the  most  regular  attendants  of  one 
of  the  best  public  elementary  schools.  They 
are  also  among  the  best-fed  and  best-clad 
children  attending  the  school,  and  are  proud 
in  their  childish  way,  a  wa^  less  reasonii^ 
and  thankful  than  that  of  their  parents.  Their 
clothes  are  always  whole,  and  warm,  and 
clean ;  they  have  never  to  be  kept  from 
school  for  want  of  boots,  or  to  be  sent  home 
for  not  bringing  their  school-fees.  There  is 
no  difficulty  in  their  case  about  the  "  extras  " 
—  pencils,  copy  books,  or  the  like — that 
parents  are  expected  to  provide;  they  have 
always  the  coppers  to  go  to  the  magic  lantern 
or  other  exhibitions  given  in  the  school  by 
the  itinerant  entertainers  who  cultivate  that 
class  of  patronage,  and  they  fare  very  well  in 
the  matter  of  "  spending  money  "  for  sweets 
and  toys.  While  they  are  thus  well  ofir,tliey  see 
that  odiers  among  their  schoolmates  are  lack- 
ing in  all  such  litde  matters,  and  as  comparol 
with  these  latter  they  come  to  regard  them- 
selves as  superior  beings.    If  this  feeling  is 

shown  before  their  parents  it  is  ret 
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it  is  rarely  that  it  is  exhibited  except  in  the 
relations  among  the  children  themselves,  and 
then  there  are  none  to  reprove,  nothing  very 
tangible  perhaps  to  reprove,  and  the  children 
are  not  reflective  enough  to  appreciate  the 
moral  of  the  case.  Plumf),  rosy  Master  Billy 
Thompson  in  his  vann  suit  and  stout  boots, 
who  before  starting  for  school  on  a  winter's 
morning  has  been  plied  with  bread  and 
butter  and  hot  coffee  until  he  has  himself 
reluctantly  cried,  "Hold,  enough  I '*—BUy 
arriving  at  school  in  boisterous  spirits  and 
with  joyous  whoops  joining  in  all  the  most 
"rough  and  tumble"  games  of  the  play- 
ground, does  not  see  in  thin,  meagre  Johnny 
Brown,  with  his  worn  garments  and  water- 
pervious  boots,  a  picture  of  what  he  may  be. 
He  does  not  realise  that  the  one  difference 
between  Johnny  and  him,  the  difference 
^which  includes  and  accounts  for  all  minor 
differences  Of  detail  is  that  Johnny  has  lost  a 
father.  He  does  not  know  that  prior  to  that 
loss  Johnny  was  all  that  stout,  ncnsy,  spirited 
Billy  now  is,  and  thoughtlessly  unconscious 
of  all  this,  he  sets  down  Johnny  with  his  thin 
pale  face,  limping  chilblained  feet,  shivering 
body,  and  shrinking  manner,  as  a  milksop — 
"  a  fellow  what  ain't  up  to  anything  for  a 
game,  you  know."  He  does  not  as  yet  com- 
prehend what  lies  in  the  loss  of  a  bread- 
winner, and  it  is  well  that  he  should  not.  It 
is  not  desirable  that  children  should  under- 
stand the  sadness  of  life ;  they  will  come  to 
understand  it  quite  soon  enough  as  the  years 
go  by,  and  if  it  falls  upon  them  in  the  mean- 
time, they  will  it  bitterly  enough  even 
though  they  may  not  understand  it 

The  religious  training  of  the  diildren  is 
also  carefully  attended  to.  They  are  taught 
to  pray  at  home,  and  are  sent  regularly  to 
Sunday-school,  where,  again,  they  find  that 
their  clothes  will  bear  comparison  with  those 
of  their  clasanates ;  and  parents  and  children 
alike,  as  they  wend  their  way  to  evening  ser- 
vice, have  a  thoroughly  respectable,  comfort- 
able, and  happy-family  like  appearance. 

Thompson,  as  we  have  said,  has  been  for- 
tunate in  the  matters  of  health  and  employ- 
ment;  still  he  has  providently  sou^^t  to 
make  provision,  so  far  as  is  in  bis  power, 
against  the  rainy  days  of  sickness  and  enforced 
idleness.  He  is  a  member  of  a  trade  sodety, 
a  benefit  society,  and  a  yard  club,  and  he  has 
also  his  little  "accoimt  with  h^  Majesty"  as 
a  depositor  in  the  Post-office  Savings  Bank. 
Were  he  out  of  work,  he  would  be  entitled 
to  pay  of  ten  shillings  per  week  from  his 
trade  club,  and  this  with  the  help  of  a  little 
drawing  upon  his  bank  account  would  enable 


him  and  his  family  to  tide  over  in  compara- 
tive comfort,  and  without  loss  of  self-respect, 
any  length  of  time  for  which  a  workman  <rf 
his  stamp  would  be  likely  to  be  out  of  em- 
ployment, If  he  were  ill,  the  cunbiaeil 
*'  sick-pay"  of  his  dubs  would  amount  tosom^ 
thing  like  twraty-eight  shillings  per  weel 
with  free  medical  attendance  and  medicine, 
and  this  again  would  save  the  family  from 
any  very  pressing  straits  during  any  ordinary 
iUness.  The  less  he  has  to  draw  upon  Aese 
benefits  the  better,  but  the  fact  that  he  is 
entitled  to  them  adds— morally,  at  any  rate- 
to  the  comfort  and  confidence  of  the  femily. 

Of  course,  after  the  payment  of  rent,  dub 
subscriptions,  and  household  expenses,  and 
the  putring  aside  of  a  little  each  week  for  the 
bank  account,  there  is  but  a  small  inaigin 
left.  Still  Thompson  will  always  have  cm 
hand  a  penny  he  can  lend  and  a  penny  be 
can  spend.  He  is  never  backward  widi  his 
o)ntribution  to  a  workshop  subscription ;  if 
a  friend  drops  in  to  see -him,  there  is  alnys 
a  bite  and  sup  to  spare  for  him,  and  His. 
Thompson  too  has  trften'her  little  tea4»ble 
gatherings  of  friends  or  neighbours.  In  the 
summer  time  the  family  have  their  little  out- 
ings, and  at  Christmas  time  their  liltk  festi- 
vities and  visitings.  Altogether  they  are  i 
very  comfortable  and  happy  family,  a  family 
who  need  envy  none,  but  whom  many  might 
envy.  They  are  confident  in  their  happiness, 
are  looking  forward  to  a  long  continuance  of 
it ;  laying  plans  for  the  future,  speaking  of 
arrangements  that  are  to  be  carried  out  when 
Billy  shall  have  been  apprenticed,  diseasing 
the  question  of  what  they  shall  put  Maijr  to 
when  she  is  old  enough.  But  suddentyi*>^' 
out  warning  given  or  [vesentiment  fel^  the 
bread-winner  is  taken,  and  all  is  altered. 

One  summer  morning  he  starts  for  work  as 
usual  about  a  quarter  to  six.  Before  going 
he  has,  following  a  custom  common  among 
working  men,  kissed  his  wife  and  children, 
and  bade  them  good-morning  and  God  bless 
them.  The  custom  is  founded  upon  the  idea 
that  it  is  well  that  a  man  should  thus  lovinglj 
part  from  those  he  loves  on  setting  forth  for 
the  day,  lest  he  should  not  be  spared  to 
return  to  them  again,  and  the  morning  parting 
prove  to  be  the  last  parting  on  earth.  Thffc 
is,  of  course,  something  of  the  sentimental  in 
the  notion,  but  at  the  same  time  there  are 
very  few  working  men  who  wiliun  Aeir  e^wn- 
ence  have  not  seen  instances  of  its  resluf- 
tion.  From  habit,  however,  the  custom  is 
often  observed  without  any  thought  ^ 
idea  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  so 
been  with  Thompson  this  igoming.  39 1 
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"  'Ti*  a  Btem  and  Btartling  thing  to  ttiink 
How  often  bamanity  standi  oa  tbe  brink 
Of  its  grave  without  any  miigiTing." 

He  went  out  from  his  home  cheery  and 
buoyant  of  spirit,  seeing  no  cloud  or  gloom 
in  his  life's  sky,  and  with  no  foreboding 
of  coming  evil  mingling  with  his  thoughts, 
and  yet  he  was  going  to  his  death.  His  last 
kiss  was  upon  the  lips  of  his  wife  and  children  j 
he  has  invoked  God's  blessing  upon  them 
for  the  last  time — has  parted  from  them  for 
ever.  He  has  not  been  at  work  an  hour 
when  the  cry  of  "Stop  the  engine!"  rings 


through  the  shop  in  such  accents  as  are  never 
to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  have  once 
heard  them ;  accents  that  in  themselves  con- 
vey the  harrowing  intelligence  that  it  is  not 
for  any  ordinary  purpose  connected  with  the 
work  that  the  engine  is  to  be  stopped,  but 
because  some  human  being  has  been  caught 
and  is  being  crushed  in  the  machinery  driven 
by  it.  Jim  Thompson  has  now  been  so 
caught.  He  is  extricated,  still  breathing, 
still  conscious  even,  but  evidently  with  only 
a  few  minutes  life  in  him ;  and  before  the 
vehicle  that  has  been  sent  foi  to  take  him  to 


the  hospital  arrives,  he  dies  in  the  arms  of  a 
shopmate,  the  name  of  his  wife  and  little 
ones  rising  to  his  lips  brokenly  mingled  with 
words  of  prayer  as  his  spirit  takes  its  flight. 
This  same  shopmate,  who  is  also  a  friend  and 
neighbour,  is  dispatched  to  take  the  sad  news 
to  Mrs.  Thompson,  but  his  heart  failing  him 
over  the  painful  task,  he  gets  his  own  wife  to 
act  for  him.  She,  nerving  herself  for  the 
office,  breaks  the  news  as  gently  as  she  can, 
sustains  and  recovers  the  bereaved  wife  when 
she  sinks  fainting  to  the  ground  under  the 
blow,  mingles  her  tears  with  hers  when  at 


length  comes  the  blessed  relief  of  tears,  and 
offers  the  best  of  consolation  in  reminding  her 
afflicted  neighbour  of  the  more  than  human 
consolation  that  lies  in  a  full  reliance  upon 
the  care  for  his  creatures  of  the  God  of  the 
widow  and  orphan  ;  and  in  the  thought  that 
the  loved  one  now  so  suddenly  taken  away 
has  but  gone  before  to  the  better  land. 

Though  seeming  very  hard  at  the  moment, 
it  is  perhaps  fortunate  in  some  respects  for 
women  of  the  working  classes  that  at  such 
times  as  these  they  cannot  altogether  abandon 
themselves  to  their  grief.  Action  is  a 
Oigihzed  i  ■ 
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necessity  of  their  position.  The  children  and 
household  have  still  to  be  attended  to, 
arrangements  for  the  funeral  made,  and  even 
in  these  first  dark  days  some  thought  taken 
as  to  the  future  means  of  livelihood.  The 
"  burial  money  "  from  the  various  clubs  of  the 
dead  bread-winner  will  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  funeral  and  leave  a  little  to  the  good, 
and  with  this  and  the  bank  money  to  fall 
back  upon,  the  widow  will  have  breathing 
time  wherein  to  decide  upon  her  future  plans. 
Her  first  practical  step  will  probably  be  to 
give  up  one  of  her  three  rooms  and  sell  off  a 
portion  of  her  furniture ;  her  next,  to  look 
around  her  and.  consult  with  friends  as  to 
how  she  is  to  obtain  work,  and  the  sort  of 
work  she  had  better  seek.  The  choice  upon 
the  latter  point  is  generally  very  limited,  being, 
as  a  rule,  confined  to  needlework  and  charing, 
with  the  chances  much  in  favour  of  the  latter 
being  adopted.  If,  as  occasionally  happens, 
the  widow  has  been  a  dressmaker  before 
marriage,  she  Will  perhaps  resunle  that  busi- 
ness, and  if  fortunate  may  make  a  scanty 
living  at  it.  Plain  needlework  such  as  any 
woman  can  turn  her  hand  to  is  paid  for  at 
such  starv^ition  rates  tliat  as  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  for  a 
wotnan  with  children  dependent  upon  her, 
save  as  a  last  resource  when  all  else  has 
failefl.  Washing  and  charing  offer  better 
prospects,  and  we  will  take  it  that  Mrs. 
Thompson  resorts  to  those  employments. 
There  *is  abundant  competition  in  them,  and 
maklag'a  **OonDection"  is  along  and  di^cult 
prtfceas.  For 'months  her  connection  does 
not  briag  her  in  an  average  of  more  than  six 
or  ■'sefBh  shillings  per  week,  and  her  reserve 
fund  has  to  be  drawn  upon  and  further  eco- 
nomies i^actised.  Another  room  is  given  up, 
and  still  more  fumifeire  parted  witli.  Animal 
food  has  to  be  dispensed  with  save  perlmps  a 
little  on  a  Sunday,  and  the  children  have  to 
be  "  allowanced  out,"  even  in  respect  to  such 
cheap  and  coarse  food  as  their  mother  can 
still  command.  From  time  to  time,  too,  they 
have  to  be  kept  from  school  for  a  week  or 
(wo  for  wont  of  the  school  fees,  while  during 
these  times  they  periiaps  acquire  just  a  little 
streetmess  of  manner ;  and  owing  to  this,  their 
clothes  getting  shabby,  and  their  manner  de- 
pressed, they  lose  caste  at  school  and  spirits 
at  home.  The  reserve  fund  under  the  steady 
drain  upon  it  waxes  smaller  by  degrees  and  sor- 
rowfully less  until,  at  length,  it  is  wholly  ex- 
hausted. Then  comes  the  first  crucial  "  tug  of 
war"  in  the  hard  battle  with  poverty.  The 
"connection"  has  in  the  mean  time  risen  in 
value  to  an  average  of  eight  or  nine  shillings  per 


week,  but  this  is  not  sufficient  to  m^ntain  tfae 
family  even  in  such  style  as  they  have  hitbeno 
been  able  to  live  in  since  the  death  (rf  their 
bread-winner.   Further  reductions  in  expen- 
diture muj/ be  made.  NomoreLGaQbedoneln 
the  way  of  giving  up  rooms,  as  they  have  vm 
only  one  left,  but  there  are  poorer  aei^bow- 
hoods  in  which  a  single  apartment  can  be  had 
at  a  lower  rent,  and  where  shabbiness  of  attire 
or  the  many  shifts  to  which  poverty  drives 
people  will  be  less  noticed  or  criticized.  To 
such  a  neighbourhood  the  Thompsons  move, 
and  their  place  as  it  had  been  made  for  them 
in  the  lifetime  of  their  bread-winner  knonre 
them  no  more.   They  sink  into  the  ranks  of 
the  struggling  poor;  the  poor  whose  whole 
existence  is  a  desperate  stru^^le  te  keep  dear 
of  the  abyss  of  pauperism,  on  the  brink  of 
which  tl^  stand.    It  is  a  sort  of  life  the 
mere  prospect  of  whidh  would  at  one  time 
have  made  Mrs.  Thompson  shudder,  which 
when  her  husband  was  liviag  she  would  have 
said  she  could  not  go  Arovgh  and  live ;  but 
events  have  gradually  prepared  her  for  it,  and 
she  now  welcomes  it  with  a  -oertein  sense  of 
relief,  as  giving  her  the  !*ieleer  of  obscurity, 
toking  her  from  under  tiie  ifotice  of  those 
among  whom  she  had  lived  las  an  equal  in 
her  h6tter-off  days.    Till  now  her  foot  has 
never  crossed  the  threshold  of  tfce  pawn-shop 
•i^the  gloomy  and  usorous,  but  at  the  same 
fttkie  useful,  discounting  hoase,  so  to  speak, 
ftf  the 'poorest  of  the  poor-^-bSt  presendyit 
becomes  familiar  to  her  as  4tti  occasional  ■ 
re^rce  for  obtaining  the  naisfcsteies  of  liie  , 
A)r~the  pE^ing  day  when  woHc  or  the  health 
to  do  it  '&ils  her. 

In  this  new  life,  wilh  only  Hiie  dhanng  a)a- 
nection  to  depend  Wpon,  it  4io0n'becomes  a 
case  of  all  hands  to  the  ptiir^.    fthe  idea  of 
apprenticing  Billy  IWs  to  be  ■abandooed 
Neidier  the  means  to  appfwltlts  him  or  to 
maintain  him  as  appfSntices  tee  Expected  to 
be  maintained  are  forthCOftiing.    He  cannot 
even  be  kept  at  school  to  the  age  at  which  it 
had  been  contemplated  to  continue  htm  there. 
He  is  barely  eleven  years  old  when  he  has  to 
be  withdrawn  and  sent  out  into  the  world  as  I 
■an  eirand-boy  with  a  view  to  adding  to  the  i 
scanty  family  income — and  a  hard  time  <tf  it  i 
he  has,  poor  little  fellow.  He  is  out  from  bal^ . 
past  seven  in  the  morning,  till  after  tens 
at  night.   On  Saturday  he  is  at  it  till  mid-  ■ 
night ;  for,  though  his  shop  is  supposed  to  | 
close  at  nine,  it  is  generally  open  later,  and  | 
there  are  always  parcels  for  the  errand  boy— 
who  is  at  everybody's  beck  and  call — to  take 
out  after  the  shop  is  closed.    He  gets  home 
at  night  hungry  and  dead  tired,,  and  in  the  ^ 
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winter  probably. with  "chapped"  hands  and 
chilblained  feet    His  boyish  spirits  are  for 
the  time  being  a  good  deal  crushed,  and  he  is 
glad  to  eat  his  supper  and  creep  to  bed.  But 
he  is  brave  of  heart,  and  experience  since  his 
father's  death  has  made  him  prematurely  wise 
and  considerate.    He  utters  no  word  of  com- 
plaint, knowing  how  "  mother"  would  feet  it 
if  he  did,  while  he  is  the  less  inclined  to 
repine  or  grumble  by  reason  that  he  is  of  a 
disposition  to  feel  largely  compensated  for  all 
his  hardships,  by  the  proud  reflection  that  the 
five  shillings  a  week  he  earns  is  a  substantial 
benefit  to  "  mother,"  and  helps  to  make  their 
poor  home  more  comfortable  than  it  would 
otherwise  be.    Nor  is  his  young  heart  without 
the  sustainment  of  hope.    He  looks  forward 
to  a  good  time  coming;  a  time  when  "mo- 
ther "  will  Imve  to  work  less  and  less  as  his 
wages  giadually  become  more  and  more, 
until  at  length  when  he  shall  have  reached 
man's  estate,  he  will  be  able  to  provide  for 
licr  a  home  something  like  the  happy  little 
home  they  all  had  when  their  bread-winner 
was  alive,  a  home  that  "father"  might  look 
down  upon,  and  see  that  bis  boy  had  lovingly 
done  his  duty  by  "  mother."   Though  to  suit 
a  childish  comprehension  the  idea  may  be 
conveyed  in  playful  fashion,  the  lesson  is 
taught  to  working-class  children,  that  if 
"father"  is  taken  away  the  son  or  sons  of  the 
family  must  hold  it  the  first  consideration  of 
life  to  supply,  so  far  as  in  them  lies,  his 
I>lace  to  "  mother,"  must  as  boys  work  to 
help  her,  as  men  provide  a  home  for  her,  and 
find  their  greatest  pride  and  satisfaction  in 
doing  so.    They  are  taught,  too,  in  many 
f^ilies  at  any  rate,  that  those  who  lead  a 
good  and  Christian  life,  do  but  go  before, 
when  they  die,  and  that  it  may  be  that  from 
the  realms  above  they  can  and  do  look  down 
upon,  and  keep  watch  over  those  whom  they 
loved  on  earth. 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  realisation  of 
little  Billy's  boyish  hopes  are  yet  in  the  future, 
his  sister  Polly  has  also  to  be  prematurely 
withdrawn  from  school.  Occasionally  she 
can  earn  a  few  pence  or  a  day's  food  by  mind- 
ing a  baby  for  some  neighbour  who  has  to  go 
ont  to  work,  and  when  not  thus  engaged, 
she  can  be  advantageously  employed  in 
looking  after  the  family  home  when  her 
mother  is  out.  She  continues  in  this  way 
till  she  is  about  twelve  years  of  age,  when  she 
gets  "  a  little  place "  as  general  servant,  «r 
"  shiv^* — a  place  in  which  she  gets  eighteen- 
pence  a  week  and  her  "  keep,"  and  is  made 
to  do  the  work  of  about  two  ordinary  able- 
lx)died  servants.    Her  previous  experience 


has,  however,  pretty  well  hardened  her.  Sh^ 
rubs  along  in  places  of  thb  stamp  till  she  ifl 
a  year  or  two  older,  and  then  obtains  a  situa< 
tion  as  kitchen-maid  in  a  large  and  "  welli 
found  "  establishment.  Here  she  finds  herseli 
in  a  position  of  comparative  ease  and  luxury, 
and  showing  herself  obedient  and  willing,  she 
steadily  works  her  way  up  until,  at  twenty 
years  of  age,  she  is  upper  housemaid,  and  is 
not  only  comfortable  herself,  but  able  to  help 
her  mother  out  of  her  wages.  In  this  interval 
her  brother  has  been  progressing  in  his  way. 
After  three  years  of  an  errand  boy's  life,  be 
had  got  employment'in  a  factory,  and  factory 
hours  affording  opportunities  for  attending 
night-school,  Billy  had  availed  himself  of 
the  chance,  and  made  up  his  lost  ^ound  in 
the  matter  of  education.  Getting  mto  a  de- 
partment of  the  works  in  which  educational 
acquirements  are  of  service,  he  obtains  a 
better  rate  of  wages,  and  at  five-and-twenty  is 
so  well  placed  in  this  respect,  that  he  can 
entirely  relieve  his  mother  from  the  necessity 
of  going  out  to  work,  and  establish  for  her 
and  himself  a  home  tliat  reminds  them  both 
of  the  pleasant  little  home  they  had  known 
in  those  happy  by-gone  days  when  "  father  " 
was  living.  Here,  after  years  of  sore  trial, 
years  of  the  contrast  life  we  have  briefly 
attempted  to  sketch,  she  finds  a  quiet  haven, 
and  is  happy,  though  with  a  chastened  happi- 
ness. For  the  mercy  that  has  be«n  vouch- 
safed to  her,  she  is  sincerely  grateful.  Each 
day  on  her  knees  she  humbly  thanks  God  for 
all  his  goodness  to  her;  for  having,  so  to 
speak,  brought  her  tlirough  her  wilderness  to 
the  land  of  promise  ;  having  given  her  health 
and  strength  to  bear  the  heat  and  burden  of 
the  day  when  it  fell  to  her  to  sustain  it,  and 
children  to  whom  it  bad  been  a- labour  of  lore 
to  relieve  her  of  all  the  burden  of  the  hard 
struggle  for  exittence  so  soon  as  ever  it  bad 
been  in  their  power  to  do  so.  It  is  not,  of 
course,  an  invariable  rule  for  things  to  "  come 
round "  thus  liappily.  Many  there  be  for 
whom  the  struggle  Is  too  much,  who  sink  and 
die  under  it.  Many,  again,  there  are  who, 
falling  in  the  social  scale  on  the  death  of  a 
bread-winner,  fall  to  rise  no  more,  not  only 
drifting  into,  but  permanently  remaining 
within  the  ranks  of  the  struggling  poor. 

The  cases  in  which  a  bread-winner  is  taken 
away  as  suddenly  as  in  the  instance  that  we 
have  pictured  for  the  purpose  of  general 
illustration  are  comparatively  exceptional,  but 
the  material  prospects  of  a  family  are  not 
more  severely  —  and  as  a  rule  not  so 
severely — affected  by  such  a'sudd^deaih. 
than  by  a  death  of  a  itfii^ediliiUdai^^^^J 


When  the  death  of  a  working  man  is  preceded 
by  an  illness  that  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time  confines  him  to  a  sick  bed,  his  family 
will  often  be  reduced  t»  dire  poverty  while 
he  is  yet  alive.  Sickness,  as  we  all  know,  is  an 
expensive  visitant  in  a  household,  and  to 
none  more  than  to  the  working  classes.  When 
a  working  man  is  too  ill  to  continue  at  his 
employment  his  pay  immediately  ceases,  while 
at  Uie  same  time  extra  expenditure  becomes 
necessary.  To  meet  ctirrent  expensest  the 
sick  pay  derived  horn  his  club  has  to  be 
supplemmted  by  drawing  upon  whatever 
savmgs  the  family  may  have,  and  if  the  ill- 
ness continues  so  long  that  this  supple- 
mentary source  is  exhausted,  the  family  are 
put  to  hard  shifts.  When  a  bread-winner  is 
taken  after  such  an  illness  as  this,  there  is 
nothing  for  his  family  to  fall  back  upon. 
They  must  at  once,  even  in  the  first  bitter- 
ness of  their  grief,  with  the  tears  yet  wet  upon 
their  cheeks,  enter  upon  the  grim  struggle 
with  poverty  ;  must,  ere  they  have  yet  buried 
their  dead,  devote  themselves  to  the  solution 
of  the  hard  problem  of  how  the  living  are  to 
continue  to  live.  In  things  evil,  however, 
there  is  often  a  spirit  of  good,  and  in  oonnec- 
tion  with  the  iUness  of  a  bre«i-winner  it  is 
ideasant  to  see  how  modi  of  good  feeling 
and  self-sacrifice  is  evoked.  The  man  knows 
what  the  consequences  to  his  family  will  be, 
of  his  being  laid  up,  and  while  it  is  a  sad,  it 
is  also  a  noble,  spectacle  to  witness  how  iiard 
the  man  will  fight  against  the  affliction 
that  is  laid  upon  him ;  how  long  he  will 
continue  at  work  when  he  ought  to  be  in  bed  ; 
how  much  and  how  uncomplainingly  he  will 
suffer  for  his  family's  sake;  how  very  willing 
the  spirit  is,  how  very  weak  the  flesh.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  at  last  he  must  give  in, 
when  nature  will  endure  no  lot^;er,  it  is  an 
equdly  sad  but  noble  sight  to  witness  how 


cheerfully  the  wife  and  children  will  bear  the 
greatest  privations,  in  order  that  the  bread- 
winner shall  want  for  no  attention  or  comfon 
in  his  illness.  And  when  it  becomes  appa- 
rent that  the  Lord  who  has  given  is  about  to 
take  away,  the  resignation  of  all  concerned  is 
perhaps  a  grander  sight  than  all  to  witness. 
Each  tries  to  soothe  the  other  vith  the 
assurance  of  meeting  again  in  the  better 
land.  They  kiss  the  chastening  rod,  bow 
themselves  humbly  to  the  divine  will  and 
wisdom,  and  say  by  their  actions,  no  less 
than  by  their  words,  "  Not  our  will,  but  Thine 
be  done." 

Occasionally  cases  will  happen  when  the 
death  of  a  br^d-winner  is  in  sad  contrast  to 
the  general  rule.  Cases  in  which  his  death, 
instead  of  being  a  loss  to  his  family,  is,  as 
regards  their  material  position,  a  gain  to  them 
— a  thing  which  their  friends  speak  as  a 
happy  release.  This  is  the  case  where  a  roan 
has  for  years  been  a  confirmed  and  habitual 
drunkanl,  and  by  his  dissipated  life  and 
habits  has  brought  ruin  and  misery  upon  his 
family,  and  been  a  burden  upon  them.  Sudi 
cases,  however,  we  are  happy  to  say,  are  ex- 
ceptionaL  As  a  rule,  the  head  of  a  family  is 
its  bread-winner  in  deed  as  well  as  name, 
and  his  loss  is  the  heaviest  that  can  be^l  hi^ 
family.  Those  upon  whom  such  a  loss  blls. 
while  resigning  themselves  to  the  blow,  have 
reason  daily  to  pray  for  strength  to  sustain 
the  struggle  which  it  throws  upon  them. 
Those  to  whom  their  bread-winners  arc 
spared,  have  equal  reason  to  daily  thank  Gwi 
for  his  goodness  in  the  matter ;  and  remem 
bering  that  they  know  not  what  a  day  may 
bring  forth,  they  should  be — as  we  are  prouil 
to  say  they  are  —  wondrous  pitiful  an^ 
helpful  towards  those  of  their  own  cla^ 
whose  sad  lot  it  may  be  to  lose  thdr  hnaa 
winner. 
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II. 


SAUL'S  first  war  was  with  Nahash  the 
Ammonite.  This  only  concerns  us  in  so 
far  as  it  established  his  authority,  and  enabled 
him  to  put  himself  and  Jonathan,  his  ^n,  at 
the  head  of  three  thousand  men,  who  formed 
the  germ  of  that  standing  army  of  which 
Samuel  had  prophesied  as  a  burden  and  tax 
which  would  foUov  on  the  election  of  a 
king  (i  Sam.  viii.  ii — 18).  Encouraged 
probably  by  previous  success,  Jonathan  over- 


powered one  of  the  garrisons  placed  by  the 
Philistines,  as  we  have  noticed,  in  the  hil. 
country,  to  overawe  and  check  the  Israelites. 
The  natural  result  of  this  was  the  great  inroa-! 
of  Philistine  armies  described  in  i  Sam.  xiii. 
I  will  endeavour  to  follow  closely  the  Bihlc 
narrative,  while  speaking  of  the  tactics  in  or- 
dinary language. 

The  Philistine  armies  were  mustered  if 
great  strength,  and  QI^WSBee^  ii^ty)^*^'"" 
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riots  as  far  as  Michmash.  They  met  with  no 
sign  of  regular  opposition  from  the  Israelite 
forces ;  and,  finding  that  the  broken  and 
mountainous  ground  prevented  the  further 
advance  of  their  chariots  and  horses,  they 
or^nized  a  fixed  camp,  and  threw  out  bu^e 
bands  of  spoilers "  to  scour  and  waste  the 
country.  The  first  and  second  (Unsionswent 
towards  the  south-east,  and  the  third  to  the 
north-west.  In  the  meantime  Saul  bad  tried 
to  muster  an  anpy  to  oppose  them,  but  had 
failed.  The  country  was  thus  left  open  to 
invasion,  the  inhabitants  only  availing  them- 
selves of  the  natural  fastnesses  of  the  moun- 
tains to  escape  and  hide.  The  wilderness  land 
extending  from  about  Jerusalem  to  Jericho 
consists  of  interminable  ranges  of  bare  rocks. 
This  district  lay  to  the  east  of  the  Philistine 
camp,  and  in  this  direction  they  did  not  pene- 
trate. Down  the  ravines  leading  to  Jericho 
Saul  and  his  handfiil  of  men  fell  back,  and  in 
the  plain  of  Gi^jal  endeavoured  to  collect  an 
army.  Here  he  was  to  await  Samuel,  but  the 
pressure  of  the  circumstances  was  too  much 
tor  his  faith.  He  saw  the  country  overrun,  the 
ranks  of  the  Philistines  swelled  by  deserters, 
and  his  handful  of  men  fast  meltmg  away ; 
and  he  offered  a  sacrifice  as  a  desperate 
attempt  to  keep  up  confidence  in  the 
power  of  God,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Israel- 
ites feeling  that  God  had  deserted  them. 
After  Samuel's  arrirat  and  refnxwf)  things  be- 
came more  desperate :  there  was  strong  reason 
to  fear  that  the  Philistine  divimon  whidi  had 
now  reached  the  plain  at  Zeboim  would  turn 
northwards  and  come  upon  his  flank,  and 
there  was  aothmg  better  to  do  than  to  take 
to  the  mountains.  Matters  were  in  thb  state 
when  Jonathan  was  led  to  look  to  the  Lord's 
arm  for  deliverance.  God  rewarded  his  faith 
by  sending  an  earthquake  and  a  miraculous 
pajiic  among  the  Philistines.  The  valley  at 
Michmash  and  the  rocks  up  which  he  climbed 
have  been,  in  the  judgment  of  some  travellers, 
identified.  The  blow  was  struck  at  the 
centre  of  the  army  stationed  at  the  camp  to 
which  we  have  referred.  The  Israelite  de- 
serters, as  soon  as  the  tide  turned,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  turned  with  it  Saul  and  his 
men  pursued,  and  the  disor^ized  multitude 
Aiat  had  forrned  the  Philistme  army  in  camp 
swept  down  into  the  plain,  and  the  invasionr 
was  at  an  end. 

Now  Saul  formed  his  standing  army  in 
earnest  (i  Sara,  xiv.),  and  proved  its  powers 
on  the  surrounding  enemies.  Our  business  is 
with  the  Philistines,  however.  After  a  time 
(which  has  been  estimated  at  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  but  on  what  grounds  I  scarcely  know) 


the  Philistines  organized  another  powerful 
army,  and  invaded  Judah  some  distance  fur- 
th^  south  than  previously.  They  now  pro- 
ceeded very  cautiously.  That  they  recognised 
that  God  interfered  and  fought  for  Israel  at 
times,  is  shown  by  their  argument  in  i  Sam.  iv. 
Keeping  to  facts,  I  will  continue  to  follow 
the  course  of  events,  assigning  the  motives 
and  plans  that  appear  probable. 

The  army  of  Saul  was  brought  against  the 
Philistines.  The  Israelite  tactics  were  dis- 
played in  efforts  to  hold  the  hills.  The  Phi- 
listines would,  no  doubt,  have  wished  to 
have  drawn  them  into  the  plains,  could  they 
have  done  so.  But,  as  we  have  insisted 
before,  the  Philistines  had  learned  by  expe- 
rience that  they  met  with  defeat  in  the  hills, 
and  the  Israelites  had  found  themselves  un- 
able to  cope  with  the  Philistmes  in  the  plains. 
Hence  the  two  armies  remained  manceuTring 
indecisively,  holding  to  the  high  ground  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  same  valley  (i  Sara, 
xvii.).  How  was  this  to  terminate  ?  Who 
was  to  strike  the  first  blow  under  circum- 
stances that  placed  the  attacking  force  at  such 
a  disadvantage  ?  The  Philistines  settled  the 
question.  They  reasoned,  perhaps,  somewhat 
as  follows :  "  We  know  that  we  are  able  to 
defeat  Saul  if  his  God  does  not  interfere 
miraculously.  Howcan  we  find  out  if  tliis  is 
to  be  expected  ?  Once  we  were  terrified  at  the 
arrival  the  ark  of  the  God  of  Israel  in  their 
camp,  but  we  fought  hard  and  obtained  a 
complete  victory.  Their  God  did  not  inter- 
fere. At  other  times  we  have  been  defeated 
miraculously  when  we  had  no  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  their  God  was  likely  to  help  them. 
The  only  test  appears  to  be  the  practical 
one.  In  otu*  giants,  we  have  warriors  who 
are  more  than  a  match  for  theirs  ;  especially 
in  the  case  of  Goliath  of  Gath.  Let  him  offer 
himself  in  single  combat  with  any  Israelite, 
and  we  need  not  fear  his  being  overcome 
except  by  superhuman  means.  If  he  should 
be  killed,  then  we  have  little  hope  of  victory, 
for  it  will  be  as  on  previous  occasions.  If, 
however,  he  kills  his  opponent,  we  may  press 
forward  with  all  confidence."  This  course 
vas  adopted.  The  position  in  camp  was  pas- 
sively held,  and  G(Aiath  came  forward  each 
morning,  and  returned  with  his  challenge 
unanswered,  for  forty  days.  Such  a  long- 
continued  defiance  had  not  failed  to  de- 
moralise the  Israelites.  The  panic  was  such 
that  the  Jews  might  probably  be  eventually 
driven  back  or  dislodged  from  their  position, 
if  matters  could  not  be  altered  by  some  de- 
cided answer  to  the  challenge  on  their  part 
Saul  made  a  proclamatiolfeg^^g^^^gj^gH^ 
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tef  in  maniage  and  great  rewards  to  the 
^varFio^  wbo  should  slay  Goliath;  but  heoflfered 
in  vain  till  David  came  to  visit  his  brothers. 
The  contrast  of  David's  simple  view  of  the 
iBfttter  with  the  feeling  pervading  the  host  is 
wand«rfuU  Th^  had  become  a  regular  anqy, 
and*  learned  to  depoHl  on  their  discipline, 
theiF  tactics,  and  their  amis. 

David  had  found  miraculous  strength  was 
given  to  him  irhen  he  depended  on  God 
alone,  for  he  had  grappled  with  a  lion  and  a 
bean  Once  feel  sure  that  the  cause  was 
God's,  and  he  needed  not  to  measure  Goliath's 
]30WQrs  at  all.  His  wonder  was  that  no  one 
in  all  the  host  saw  it  in  this  light,  and  that 
an  uncircumcised  Philistine  was  allowed  with 
impunity  to  d^y  the  armies  of  the  living  God. 
Saul's  b^viour  was  not  extraordinary  under 
the  circumstances.  When  David  was  brought 
to  hieo,  the  sane  confidence  that  produced 
enough-  effect  on  others  to  gain  their  attexi- 
tton,  and  so  to  cause  the  tele  to  ooom  to 
Sau^  was  such,  no  doubt,  as  to  impress  him. 
He  knew  that  God  might  work  with  such  as 
David,  and  he  knew  tlut  God  had  interfered 
before  when  he  little  looked  for  it.  But  with- 
out implicit  confidence  in  David's  being  the 
drosen  deliveper,  there  were  not  wanting  ai^u- 
ments  to  justify  his  being  encouraged  to  try. 

Nothing  could  be  much  worse  than  matters 
were  after  the  forty  days  of  inaction  and 
defiance,  and  since  no  champion  could  be 
found  able  to  fight  Goliath  with  a  reasonable 
hope  of  victory  based  on  his  own  powers,  it 
might  be  as  well  to  have  the  matter  taken  up 
by  a  stripling  to  whom  the  army  would  TK>t 
feel  so  much  committed,  or  whose  defeat 
would  not  discourage  them  in  the  same 
de^ee  as  in  the  case  of  one  <£  their  trained 
cham[Mons.  TTie  aw4cward  attempt  to  equip 
David  in  military  armour  was  perhaps  hardly 
consistent  with  the  principle  on  which  he 
was  sent  out,  but  it  was  very  natural,  and 
it  needed  faith  in  David-t©  recognise  theonly 
capacity  in  whidi  he  could  go  forth  to  fight. 

A  strange  spectacle  was  tlien  seen.  The 
two  hoste  stood  in  their  chosen  entrenched 
positions,  with  their  ranks  facing  each  other, 
in  their  brazen  helmets  and  glistening  mail, 
with  their  spears  and  shields  glancing  in  the 
sun.  FVom  one  camp  a  giant  goes  forth,  the 
unrivalled  master  of  the  lists,  aikl  the  type 
and  embodiment  of  the  powers  of  w»  as 
known  to  those  two  hosts,  while  against  him 
appears  a  stripling  belonging  to  neither  army. 
The  trial  is  not  so  much  of  Israelite  and 
Philistine,  as  of  the  champions  of  the  living 
God  and  of  the  human  school  of  war  of  the 
day.    The  language  in  which  each  speaks 


his  defiance  could  not  be  more  to  this  end. 
The  Philistine  does  not  express  scora  ol  an 
Israelite  as  such,  but  mdignation  that  a  youth 
should  come  to  fight  him  with  a  staff  ; 
David  declares  his  confidence  in  his  God, 
contrasting  it  with  Goliath's  confidence  in 
sword,  spear,  and  shield.  And  now  tbey 
advance,  the  sling  is  chaiged,  and  the  stone 
fractures  Goliath's  skull.  His  head  was  {so- 
tected  above  his  helmet,  his  body  by  his 
breast-plate  J  but  God  so  orders  it  that  the 
vulnerable  spot  is  left  open ,  and  without  any 
supernatural  means,  the  shield  fails  to  gaard 
him,  and  the  sword  is  the  instrument  of  his 
own  death. 

In  the  state  of  expectancy  of  thetwo  armiett 
the  sign  is  more  than  suificimt  to  show  that 
God  has  made  hi»  power  appe.-.r.  The 
Philistines  fly,  »d  Israel  and  Judah  sbout 
and  advance)  carrying  all  before  them 
down  into  the  pUin,  till  the  foitified  citi«^ 
Oath  and  Bkron,  stop  their  course. 

Now  began  Darid^o  lulitair^  tiaining.  He 
%vas  made  a  captain  at  once,  and  set  ow  i 
band,  and  his  knowledge  of  life  in  thenNViK 
tains  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  cixutif 
over  which  the  battles  with  the  Philistines 
generally  took  place,  would  give  him  certain 
qualifications,  humanly  speaking.  These  it 
is  our  special  business  to  note  now,  raiter 
than  his  dependence  on  God,  and  the  hdp 
coming  miraculously.  But  in  truth,  it 
with  David,  as  we  have  pointed  out  Aat  it 
was  with  Israel  and  with  Saul,  the  more  he 
developed  the  earthly  smews  of  war,  the 
more  he  had  to  -use  them.  How  very  dif- 
ferent is  his  last  battle  from  his  first ! 

In  his  first  fight  David  kills  probably  themost 
formidable  giant  of  the  age-j  in  his  last  bat^ 
the  son  of  the  same  man  very  nearly  kills 
him.  This  giant  was  hardly  to  be  com* 
pared  to  Goliath,  for,  as  we  noticed,  his  speai 
appears  to  have  been  only  about  half  ^ 
weight  of  that  of  the  latter,  and  the  mention 
of  his  terrible  new  sword  only  reminds  us  of 
the  contempt  David  luid  once  expressed  for 
that  celebrated  sword  of  Goliath  to  which 
there  was  "  none  like  "  (i  Sam.  xxi-  9).  True, 
David  had-  waxed  feint,  but  that  only  brings 
out  the  more  our  point,  which  is  not  the 
question  of  David's  perstmal  [HOiress,  hut  of 
the  degree  in  which  the  human  element  was 
the  means  employed  in  his  battles  after  be  had 
become  skillwi  in  the  human  science  of  v^'ar- 

David's  special  excellence  as  a  captain  was 
his  wonderful  knowledge  of  that  part  of  war 
operations  comprehended  in  the  term  outpo>i 
duties.    There  is  abundant  evid«ice  of  hi 


great  skill  in  this  respect. 
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First,  Saul  seems  to  have  put  him  on 
frontier  wori:  to  aci:  against  the  Philistines, 
Liad  '-he behaved  him&elf  wisely     and  "all 
'  Israel  and  Judah  loved  David,  because  he 
iientoutand  came  in  before  them"  (i  Sam. 
xviii.).  Saul's  attempt  to  get  him  killed  by 
the  Philistines  only  increased  his  fame  and 
his  experience;  and  "he  behaved  himself 
more  wisely  than  al!  the  servants  of  Saul " 
when  "they  went  forth,"  "so  that  his  name 
was  much  set  by."   This,  no  doubt,  the  men 
of  Israel  afterwards  remembered  and  referred 
to  when  they  asked  David  to  come  from 
Hebron  to  reign  in  Jerusalem,  and  when  they 
said  (z  Sam.  v.),  *'  When  Saul  was  king  over 
us,  thou  wast  he  that  leddest  us  out  and 
broughtest  in  Israel."    Then,  again,  we  read 
when  David  was  in  the  hill  of  Hachilah 
(i  Sam.  xxiii.)  that  Saul  says  of  him,  "It  is 
told  me  that  he  dealeth  very  subtilly ;  see, 
therefore,  and  take  knowledge  of  all  the 
lurking  places  where  he   hideth  himself." 
And  this  was  apparently  true  of  him  all  the 
time  of  his  stay  in  the  mountains.  In  Paran, 
Nabal's  men  speak  of  David's  men  being 
such  a  protection  to  them  that  "  they  were  a 
wall  unto  us  both  by  night  and  day,"  and 
that  they  missed  nothing  while  they  were 
with  them,  which  argues  vigilance,  as  well  as 
honour  and  honesty.    He  appears  to  have 
shown  skill  at  Ziklag ;  but  perhaps  the  most 
telhng  evidence  of  David's  reputation  and 
habits  is  found  in  the  ready  way  that  Hushai's 
appeal  is  accepted  by  Absalom's  council  of 
war,  when  he  argues,  "  Thou  knowest  thy 
father  and  his  men,  that  they  be  mighty  men, 
and  they  be  chafed  in  their  minds,  as  a  bear 
robbed  of  her  whelps  in  the  field ;  and  thy 
father  is  a  man  of  war,  and  will  not  lodge 
with  the  people.    Behold,  he  is  hid  now  in 
some  pit  or  some  other  place;  arid  it  will 
come  to  pass  when  some  of  them  be  over- 
thrown at  the  first,  that  whosoever  heareth  it 
will  say,  There  is  a  slaughter  among  the  people 
that  follow  Absalom,  and  he  that  is  valiant, 
whose  heart  is  as  the  heart  of  a  lion,  shall 
utterly  melt ;  for  all  Israel  knoweth  that  thy 
father  is  a  mighty  man,  and  they  that  be  with 
him  are  valiant  men."   In  other  words,  there 
is  not  much  hope  of  catching  David  by  sur- 
prise ;  he  is  much  more  likely  to  fall  unex- 
pectedly on  those  that  approach  him,  and 
obtain,  at  all  events,  an  advantage  at  the 
moment.    Our  plan  must  be  to  swallow  him 
up  by  a  multitude  of  troops.  The  argument, 
no  doubt,  was  intended  to  mislead;  but  the 
point  is  that  ii  succeeded  in  doi?ig  so.  David 
never  had  .been  taken  by  surprise,  and  the 
attempt  was  deemed  foolish. 


Special  knowledge  such  as  David  pos- 
sessed was,  humanly  speaking,  necessary 
for  success  in  warfare  in  the  mountains  of 
Judea.  Commencing  at  the  range  of  moun- 
tains extending  from  Bethhoron  and  Aijalon 
towards  Adullam,  and  ending  about  Jericho, 
there  is  scarcely  a  mile  of  the  country  where 
a  surprise  might  not  be  effected  on  a  careless 
body  of  men,  and  where  any  one  who  was  not 
conversant  with  the  country  might  not  lose 
his  way.  Mountain  warfare  has,  perhaps,  on 
the  whole  given  the  greatest  opportunities 
for  the  accomplishment  of  enterprises,  and 
these  generally  based  on  local  information. 
History  gives  us  abundant  examples  of  this. 
Hannibal's  and  Napoleon's  marches  into 
Italy  are  perhaps  the  most  notable  instances 
of  decisive  attacks  on  a  large  scale ;  but  from 
the  days  of  Thermopylas  to  the  times  of  our 
own  Cape  and  Indian  wars,  natives  in  mouD- 
tain  districts  have  defended  themselves  with 
extraordinary  success,  and  often  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  peculiar  prominence  to  the 
leader.  The  reverse  met  by  Napoleon  iiv 
Russia  was  one  of  the  greatest  events  ever 
recorded  in  history.  The  obstinate  resistance 
which  the  French  army  met  with  in  Algiers  i», 
in  comparison,  a  microscopic  event ;  yet  what 
Russian  name  in  connection  with  the  former 
caippaign  is  one  tithe  as  familiar  to  us  ai» 
that  of  Abd-el-Kader.  Leonidas  and  Bruee 
owed  the  opportunity  for  their  different  occa- 
sions for  distinction  to  the  existence  <rf 
mountainous  country.  Local  knowledge  and 
special  acquirements  have  commonly  to  be 
resorted  to,  before  success  is  obtained  in  the 
kind  of  warfare  now  referred  to.  l^onidasj 
for  instance,  fell  only  by  being  betrayed,  and 
in  modem  mountain  warfare  native  troops 
have  generally  been  employed  for  the  sake 
of  their  peculiar  powers.  The  perceptions 
and  habits  of  exercising  the  senses  in  out-of- 
doors  life  increase  to  a  degree  that  is  almost 
past  credence.  In  the  Cape  the  Hottentots 
could  follow  tracks  at  a  canter  that  were 
almbst  imperceptible  to  a  European,  even 
when  dismounting  and  making  a  close  in- 
spection ;  and  I  have  been  told,  by  an  eye- 
witness, of  a  Hottentot  guide  stopping 
abruptly  and  giving  warning  of  the  pro- 
pinquity of  a  Kaffir,*  whose  presence  he 
detected  by  smell,  and  who  proved  to  b« 
concealed  in  the  bush  some  thirty  or  forty 
yards  distant.  The  powers  of  the  Red  In- 
dians and  half-breeds  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 


•  That  the  name  of  no  Kaffir  chief  is  familiar  to  us  may 
perhaps  be  due  partly  to  Ihu  fact  that  their  names  are  fre- 
quently such  as  can  hardly  be  proaciunccd  by  Europeans,  and 
a  noise  made  in  tbc  throat  or  a  snort  ii  not  cuy  toxcndqr  qq 
paper.  tJiy  11  l.i-u  1  ,y  V  I  V  >  K 
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n  America  are  scarcely  inferior  in  many 
espects,  and  European  trappers  gradually 
tcquire  the  same  arts.  Apart  from  any 
[uestion  of  special  providence,  Saul  and  his 
loops  would  be  no  match  for  David's  men 
nrho  had  long  had  to  live  in  the  wilder- 
ness. 

To  come  to  Saul's  last  battle.  Throu£[hout 
his  reign  the  Philistines  made  oocasioDal 
ittacks,  but  without  success  (i  Sam.  xxiii.  i, 
27) ;  but  at  last  they  were  encouraged  to 
make  another  grand  attack  (i  Sam.  xxviii.). 
The  arguments  we  have  put  in  then:  moutlw 
before  as  to  the  fear  of  the  supernatural 
power  that  had  given  victory  to  Israel  are 
here  almost  given  in  the  Bible  narrative, 
for  the  account  begins  by  noticing  that 
Samuel  was  dead.  It  had  been  mentioned 
before,  but  we  are  reminded  of  it,  and  then 
told  that  Saul  had  put  all  those  that  had 
familiar  spirits  and  wizards  out  pf  the  land. 

The  Philistines  probably  could  not  hear 
of  anything  that  inade  them  fear ;  whether 
it  is  p(»sible  that  any  wizard's  fame  might 
have  fr^htened  them  just  as  Simon  the 
sorcerer  was  thought  by  the  Samaritans  to 
have  the  power  of  God  with  him,  it  is  hard 
to  say.  Probably  they  might  make  blunders 
as  great  as  Rabshakeh  in  his  oration  to 
Hezekiah's  men ;  but  there  was  no  such  per- 
son— the  coast  seemed  clear.  Samuel  was 
dead ;  David  was  with  the  king  of  Gath.  The 
moment  seemed  favourable,  and  a  large  army 
was  gathered  for  an  attack  on  the  Israelites 
far  north  in  the  country  of  Issachar.  I  have 
never  visited  this  part  of  the  country,  but  it 
was,  as  noticed  by  Dean  Stanley,  the  continual 
scene  of  chariot  warfare,  and  no  doubt  the 
place  must  have  been  favouraUe  to  tliis  kind 
of  fighting.  Jezreel  and  Megiddo  occur  in 
connection  with  Jehu's  chariot  victory,  and 
it  was  near  here  that  Sisera's  chariots  were 
brought  against  Barak.  The  tactics  of  the 
armies  of  Israel  and  Philistia  were  ever 
the  same.  Saul's  host  pitched  in  Mount 
Gilboa,  the  Philistines  in  Shunem,  and  then 
drew  on  to  Aphek  in  the  plain.  The  story 
of  Saul  is  very  sad.  He  had  been  told  his 
kingdom  should  not  "  continue "  after  his 
5rst  failure  (i  Sam.  xiii.),  but  he  was  himself 
still  the  instrument  used  by  God  against 
Amalek.  After  his  second  failure  he  had 
been  personally  rejected  by  God,  and  told 
by  Samuel  ^t  his  rebellion  and  stubborn- 


ness were  **  as  "  (probably  meaning  as  dis- 
tinctly culpable  as)  witchcraft  and  idolatry, 
which  were  most  likely  even  at  that  time 
sins  that  Saul  had  opposed  strongly.  Now 
he  had  fallen  so  low  that  even  his  own 
standard  of  righteousness  had  gone,  and  he 
sought  for  a  witch.  He  was  without  God's 
help,  and  in  themselves  Israel's  hosts  weie 
no  matdi  for  the  Philistines.  Tlie  long 
journey  Saul  took  to  Endw  on  the  n^t 
before  the  battle  was  a  memorable  one.  He 
must  have  almost  skirted  the  lines  of  the 
Philistines  if  he  went  at  all  directly  ;  indeed, 
it  is  possible  that  the  attempt  only  became 
feasible  when  the  Philistine  army  moved 
from  Shunem  to  Aphek.  Was  the  witch  a 
real  one  ?  Was  Samuel  actually  allowed  to 
be  brought  up  ?  These  are  not  questions  for 
us  to  settle  here.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  superhuman  powers  were  at 
work  tliat  night  One  of  the  most  mys* 
terious  things  is  the  sudden  recognition  of 
Saul  by  the  witch  when  in  the  awful  presence 
that  has  been  called  up. 

The  battle  b^an  ai^woxtly  by  a  deter- 
mined attack  on  die  Israelite  pnosition  aboat 
the  north-west  end  of  Mount  Gilboa.  There 
was  placed  the  flower  of  the  army,  for  there 
Jonathan  and  Melchishua  were  forced  back 
and  died,  and  Saul  himself^  wounded  by  the 
archers  and  pressed  closely,  killed  himself  on 
Mount  Gilboa.    Compare  Saul's  death  with 
that  of  Ahab  or  Ahaziah  (i  Kings  xxii.  and 
2  Kings  ix.),  who  were  carried  off  the  field 
in  their  cbajriots.   Saul  on  the  mountains  had 
to  escape  on  foot  Wounded  as  he  was,  none 
could  help  him.   Two  features  in  this  battle  I 
appear  to  have  struck  David  especially,  when  ! 
the  news  came  to  him — one,  that  Israd  | 
should  have  met  widi  defeat  on  their  own  .j 
mountains.    "  O,  Jonathan,  thou  wast  slain  > 
on  thy  high  places  "  (2  Sam.  i.)  | 

David's  own  Philistine  wars  were  pro- 
bably much  of  the  same  general  military 
character,  though  with  very  different  results, 
as  those  of  Saul.  The  features  of  single 
combat  and  individual  deeds,  whether 
miraculous  or  not,  are  most  prominent. 
The  Philistines  were  again  and  again  de- 
feated and  pressed  back,  till  the  last  battle 
narrated  took  place  "  in  Gath,"  far  in  their 
plains  probably  beyond  where  Samuel's  armies 
had  ever  penetrated,  and  this  seems  to  mark 
the  destruction  of  the  Philistine  power. 
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I.— HOME  NOTES. 

UORALS  AND  KELIOION  IN  PARLIAlfENT. 

13  ECENT  oonvenationa  and  divisions  in  the  House 
of  Commons  do  not  convey  the  impression  one 
woald  dcaire  to  have  of  the  moni  and  lelipoos  tone 
of  the  representaUvea  of  the  people. 

There  is  the  OPiuu  question,  for  ezampk.  A  re- 
solntioD  iras  {ntrodnced  by  Mr.  Mark  Stewart,  of  a 
very  measured  and  guarded  kind.  There  are  two 
diatinct  pounds  on  which  otjectton  is  takm  by  many 
to  the  present  arrangemeots  in  regard  to  the  opinm 
traffic.  Some  object  to  the  cultivation  and  manufac- 
ture of  opium  bdng  caitied  on  direcdy  by  the  British 
Goveimnai^  as  it  is  in  a  la^e  (nit  of  India.  They 
demur  to  our  making  Queen  Victoria  a  colli vatoc 
and  manufacturer  of  (^um.  Whatever  may  be  thnr 
opinion  as  to  Uie  business  itself,  they  conceive  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Grovemment.  Others 
not  only  object  to  Qts  trafSc  bring  carried  on  by 
Government,  but  they  are  opposed  to  the  traffic  itself. 
They  are  especially  opposed  to  opium  being  foreed 
into  China,  contnuy  to  the  wish  of  the  Chinese 
Goverameut.  Itis  to  them  a  great  blot  on  the  ftme 
of  thrir  country  that  one  object  of  one  of  our  wars 
widi  China  was  to  oblige  that  country  to  take  onr 
Indian  opium.  Now  the  proposal  introduced  to 
Parliament  by  Mr.  Stewart  did  not  touch  the  hitter 
questitm.  It  went  no  further  than  the  connection  of 
the  Imperial  Government  with  the  cultivation  and 
manufacture  of  opium.  It  indicated  the  desirableness 
of  the  Indian  Government  gradually  retiring  from  the 
bosmeis.  It  proposed  to  substitute  the  system  carried 
on  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  for  that  carried  on  in 
Bengal.  Notwithstanding  its  measured  terms,  it  was 
rejected  by  a  great  majority — fifly<seven  being  in 
favour  of  the  resolution,  and  ninety-seven  against. 
The  leading  men  connected  with  India  were  un- 
favourable to  the  proposal.  They  most  view  the  sub- 
ject, they  said,  in  a  practical  light.  They  thought  it 
better  for  the  Government  to  have  a  monopoly  of  the 
opium  trade  than  to  lay  on  a  duty.  The  amount  of 
revenue  derived  from  opium  was  very  large>  and  it 
would  never  do  to  endanger  it  for  the  sake  of  experi- 
ments. Much  of  what  was  said  against  opium  was 
very  true,  as  much  that  was  said  against  alcohol  was 
tnie.  The  one  was  the  curse  of  the  Turanian  race, 
as  the  other  was  the  curse  of  the  Aryan.  The  House 
concluded  that  the  matter  must  be  left  alone,  and 
that  her  most  gracious  Maj*esty  must  continue  sole 
planter  and  trader  in  opium  for  Bengal. 

On  the  SABBATH  question,  too,  a  new  position  has 
been  taken.  The  result  of  the  trial  of  the  Brighton 
Aquarium  case  having  been  that  it  was  contrary  to 
the  law  to  charge  for  admission  on  Sundays,  and  the 
judge  having  taken  the  unusual  course  of  declaring 
that  he  had  in  vain  tried  to  find  a  loophole,  and  that 
the  law  was  a  very  bad  one,  and  requiring  to  be 
immediately  altered,  the  matter  natnrally  came  into 
IV.  N.s. 


Parliament.  The  Home  Secretary  signified  his  pur- 
pose of  preventing  any  one  from  being  unduly  harassed 
by  the  execution  of  the  law.  And  afterwards  he 
indicated  that  he  would  apply  to  Parliament  for  power 
to  remit  the  penalty  exacted  by  the  law  as  it  stands. 
It  has  been  observed,  however,  that  the  real  question 
involved  is  not  the  desirabili^  of  allowing  the  means 
of  ffisthetk  or  intellectual  enjoyment  on  Sondays, 
but  the  question  of  trading  on  that  day  in  such 
matters— diarging  money  for  adndtdon.  If  it  were 
conceded  that  this  is  lawful,  it  would  become  ^^li- 
cable  to  all  lands  of  public  amusements — theatres, 
optm,  and  music-halls.  Nay,  the  prosecotion  of 
trade  generally  would  fcdlow,  because  if  trade  in 
recreation  were  legalised,  tr^  in  bosinesa  could 
hardly  be  visited  with  penalties.  It  has  been  matter 
of  CCTgratnlation  that  the  lepslature  has  not  shown  a 
disposition  to  openmosenms  and  galleries  on  Sunday; 
and  it  is  to  be  ht^ed  that  on  more  mature  considera- 
tion it  will  be  seen  that  what  is  now  proposed  to  be 
done  is  open  to  very  grave  objection. 

The  ootcty  in  both  Houses  on  the  flying  nsit  of 
iioody  and  Sankey  to  Eton  showed  our  legislatora  in 
a  perfect  scare.  It  was  an  exbibttion  that  for  their 
ownsakes  one  conid  not  but  regret.  If  the  influence 
of  these  gentlemen  was  so  pernicious,  it  was  strange 
that  "the  Governing  Body"  of  the  nation  should 
allow  it  to  spread  unchecked  throughout  the  millions 
of  Xxmdon  and  other  great  cities  of  the  empire,  but 
rush  about  in  fiantic  horror  when  it  came  near  the 
[dace  where  many  of  them  had  their  sons.  But  what 
could  the  world  think  when  they  saw  the  X<ords  and 
Commons  of  Great  Britain  getting  into  such  a  fright 
because  an  uneducated  preacher  and  a  singer  of  hymns 
were  to  hold  a  single  religious  meeting  within  reach 
of  Eton  school  ?  The  least  pleasant  feature  of  the 
case,  however,  is  the  indication  of  deep  dislike  to  the 
services  and  effnts  of  the  revivalists,  an  indication 
that  shows  very  clearly  that  it  is  not  from  our 
governing  body  that  earnest  religion  is  likely  to 
get  its  onward  impulses  among  us. 

The  endeavour  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Acts  was  unsuccessful.  The  oppo- 
nents of  these  measures  could  not  get  the  promoters  of 
them  to  argue  the  point  on  their  ground.  What  the 
opponents  have  always  considered  the  fatal  objection 
to  them  is,  that  they  proceed  on  the  principle  that  a 
certain  amount  of  vice  is  necessary,  and  being  neces- 
sary, steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  make  it  comparatively 
safe.  It  is  counted  a  great  affront  to  the  Almighty 
to  lay  it  down  that  as  men  must  be  expected  to  break 
his  laws,  and  cannot  be  prevented  from  doing  so, 
the  pnblic  money  should  be  spent  in  providing 
that  thf  ir  sin  shall  be  attended  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  evil  to  themselves,  and  of  inconvenience  to 
the  public  service.  On  the  other  hand,  the  defenders 
generally  abstain  from  arguing  the  question  on  any 
such  general  ground  or  principle,  and  point  to  the 
actual  results — the  improvement  many  vay^which  the  ■ 
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Acts  have  caused.  The  lines  of  argument  do  not 
meet.  One  important  element  in  Ihc  discoBsion  of 
the  subject  this  session  was  the  portion  taken  np  by 
Mr.  CUlden.  Mr.  ChUdeis  has  himself  adninistered 
Hie  laws,  and  his  testimony  and  opinion  were  there- 
fore entitled  to  much  weigfat.  In  loine  of  Aetr 
main  pnmsKMia  he  ctHisidered  them  wrong,  and  re- 
quirinp  to  be  changed.  The  diinges  which  would 
thus  have  to  be  made  are  rascal  and  fundamontal. 
HcK,  moat  jmbably,  ia  the  point  of  hope,  so  to 
speak,  for  the  ftitiire.  Bat  we  do  not  know  how  far 
Mr.  Childm*  views  woald  prove  acceptable.  The 
feelingt  of  the  oppoaonto  of  tbe  Acta  on  the  general 
mhjcet  ia  exceedingly  keoi. 

WORK  OR  IDLEmSS— WHICH  KILLS  ? 
An  interesttng  paper,  by  Dr.  Samad  'W9ks,  Phy- 
sician to  Gay's  Hospibd,  has  lately  appeared  in  the 
Laneet,  on  Life  at  High  Kessore,"  and  the  effects 
geneisDy  of  the  oventawn  to  vhidi  f/Mkc  men  and 
other  men  aw  (Aen  ttiposed  in  tbeat  tknea.  With- 
OBt  eatefag  OB  parifcolar  caaaa,  mA  of  iriiich  nvt 
be  regarded  on  its  own  merits,  Dr.  Wilks  decUncs  to 
admit  the  tmth  of  dw 

dfaeaseaad  deaA  arcMakfag  qnUndid  hanesteaut 
of  the  overwrought  bodies  and  ovoastnined  nerves  of 
la^  nunbcn  of  pafaons.  **T£  die  t^aition  be  pot 
broadly,  Are  people  soffMng  from  owwoik  ?  I  ^ 
oaa  Aonld  have  bo  hflntation  in  saying,  Mo  ;  bit  on 
the  cenlRvyt  if  bofli  sexes  be  tahn*  Z  should  say 
that  the  oppodte  is  nearer  Ae  tvnOif  and  that  mon 
person»4se  suffering  from  idtenasa  than  from  cxces- 
nve  work.  Medically  ^eaUng,  I  see  hatf>a*do>Ki 
persons  suffering  from  want  of  occipatim  to  one  who 
is  crippled  Iqr  hia  laboon." 

In  the  case  of  giris,  instead  gfwoifc  being  iayariona, 
he  says  he  could  inataaoc  nnmeroaa  cases  OT  recovery 
ontheAsoovtryof  an  occ^Mtion.  A  large  pfopov> 
tionof  their  nilinaula  is  iadeed  doe  toflMVrantof 
occapatiotL  JjA  a  giri  occupy  henelf  neithir  vitili 
ammesaent  nor  nalh  useful  work,  she  ialls  into  bad 
health,  becomes  a  pcof  to  hw  orwn  internal  fires  or 
fisrcea*  and  ew^ftmction  of  har  body  is  denoted, 
as  well  as  her  moral  natnce  pezvotad.  These  caaaa 
are  veiy  dificaltof  cure;  noiotteisain  taaafied  to.let 
their  donghtflai  do  aiqpduiift  (hay  aas  so  ddioate, 
wotk  woidd  kiU  them;  what  thejrBced  is  dectara' 
vints,  physici  wd  aleohtd.  This  is  ruinous.  It  is 
quite  wiariiaMf  what  a  deScate  young  lady  can  do 
on  del  the  power  of  a  stimulua ;  as,  for  "fff^*.  a 
gentleman  lately  expoesaed  his  soiprisc  to  see  hivw 
his  daughter,  who  could  not  walk  many  yanb  for  a 
long  time,  owing  to  a  pain  in  her  haokf  was  soon 
able  to  walk  ma^  milea  a  day  when  die  procured  the 
siq^port  of  a  lover's  ann.  Dr.  Wilks  would  gladly 
give  employmeot  to  the  half  auUion  of  tmmanied 
women,  l^e  human  body  ia  made  fix  work,  the 
amotmt  it  can  do  ia  pcoportioned  to  the  power  of  the 
machine;  but,  nnlike  other  machines,  it  can  be  kept 
in  vigour  only  by  »e;  it  ia  sun  to  laat  and  decay 
from  disuse. 

These  views  are  of  supteme  iraputance  at  a  tim? 


when  growing  wealth  is  so  quickly  adding  to  the 
number  of  those  to  whom  wcnk  is  not  a  necesaty. 
A  well-known  writer  on  the  poor  some  time  ago 
dinded  the  commimtty  into  fbor  classes  :  those  tlut 
can't  votk,  ttMse  that  won't  work,  those  that  do 
wwk,  and  those  that  don't  need  to  work.  These 
last  are  apt  to  be  supposed  to  be  the  happy  few,  uU 
mai^  is  llie  effort  made  to  get  into  Ae  fnoaied 
dass.  Science,  howevo-,  is  reversing  the  popalv 
impression.  We  ««  learning  from  experience  what 
was  so  long  ago  shown  in  the  case  of  Sodom  that 
fulness  of  bread  and  sbundanee  of  idleness  aie  too 
often  the  parents  of  grieveos  evils.  **  Better  to  ves 
oat  than  to  nst  out "  is  finding  a  new  veafiealioii. 
If  it  were  for  nothing  higber,  our  flower4Bisaoiis  aad 
singing-misROns  are  doing  important  service  to  (he 
health  of  many  a  hifherto  onoceupied  giri.  The 
dignity  of  labour  is  getting  a  fresh  iBustntioa,  aad 
we  may  quote  with  increased  confidence  Ois  finea  of 
a  songef  laboor — 

"  O  wliile  ye  bel,  'tu  hard  to  toQ 
And  sweat  me  lonif  Axy  thronf^ 
Rnevbcr  it  it  faudeotlU 
To  Iwveao  work  to  do," 

MR.  OtADSTOirE  ON  THE  CHUftCH  OF  EKGLUtD. 

Mr.  GJadstooe's  article  in  the  Contanpcwy,  uuia 
the  title,  "Is  the  Church  of  England  wcnlh 
serving?"  has  been  more  or  less  r^roduced  in  era; 
journal,  and  discnssed  by  every  editor.  Tlie  snhttaace 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  views  is  contained  in  &e  sommary 
which  he  gives  at  the  end  of  his  paper,  and  wfaicb 
rans  as  follows : — 

•••England  «q>eobl  every  man  to  do  his  duty;* 
and  this  is  an  attempt  at  doing  mine,  not  withoaC  a 
full  measmtt  of  respctf  those  vrtto  are  (^ged 
with  a  task  now  more  than  ever  arduous  in  the 
declaration  and  enforcement  of  the  law.  To  lessa 
the  chances  of  misapprehension  I  sum  i^>,  in  the 
following  propositions,  a  paper  mdiich,  thon^  leogtb- 
ened,  must,  i  knew,  be  dependent  to  a  large  extent 
^Kin  liberal  atcrpEtetion. 

« I.  The  Chwoh  of  this  greet  nation  is  woth 
preserving  ;  aad  for  that  cod  mnch  mqr  wril  be 
Dome. 

"  2.  In  die  existiag  state  of  minds,  and  of  drcmn- 
stances,  preserved  it  cannot  be,  if  we  shift  its  balance  , 
of  doctnnal  eiqxessioa,  be  it  by  an  alteration  of  the  | 
Prayer  Book  (either  w^)  in  ooninsted  paoats,  cr  be 
it  by  treating  rubrical  intopretatjops  of  tlK  matten 
heretofwe  most  sharply  contested  on  the  basis  of 
'doctrinal  significance.' 

The  more  we  trust  to  moral  fince^  and  the 
less  to  peoal  proccedines  (which  are  toa  coesWenWe 
ea^t  excluswe  one  of  the  otiier),  the  betto-  for  the 
Establishment,  and  even  for  the  Church. 

"  4.  If  litigation  is  to  be  continued,  and  to  lemais 
within  the  bounds  of  safety,  it  is  highly  requisite  that 
it  should  be  eoofiaed  to  me  repression  of  such  pro- 
ceedings as  really  un^y  mfaithndBCBB  to  Oe  natioBal 
rdigion. 

"  5.  In  order  that  judicial  dedsiont  oa  ceremonial 
may  oabitually  enjoy  the  large  measure  of  authonty, 
finality,  and  respect  which  attaches  in  general  lo 
the  sentotees  of  oor  coarts,  it  is  requisite  that  they 
should  have  snifoini  regard  to  (he  nues  and  results  of 
foil  historical  inveatigatioa,  aad  tboidcl,  if  pssi^ 
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allow  to  stand  ovaior  the  fatare  mat  ten  inwifficiently 
cleared,  rather  than  decide  them  upon  partial  ana 
fragmentary  evidence." 

vAxnxs  ur  nu  chdbgh. 
The  lav  pMMd  last  year,  ftir  faciMtatiBK  the  wHle. 
ment  of  qoeilirai  s  to  tiie  legality  of  chancea  in  the 
mode  ot  ooBdncting  mnUp,  has  now  come  into 
operatioB.  What  oftet  drfs  IfeW  wlU  fame  vader  the 
new  jodge,  I.onI  FeuaiKe,  who  hat  bee*  i^ipointed 
to  administer  it,  is  die  ^■wtlon  on  iMch  Itae  attun 
tion  of  all  parties  is  lioat  eageily  fixed. 

Some  of  the  ritoaliitic  part^  luive  been  foimnlating 
the  potnto  on  which  tixey  cooceive  dutt  toAesMion  for 
their  views  mA  practices  Is  absolately  csHntial. 
These  points  are  six :  the  eastward  positfon,  the 
sacrificial  vestments,  the  lights,  the  mixed  chalice, 
unleavened  bread,  and  inrense.  ~~ 

In  both  HtHnes  of  Convocation  of  Canterbary 
there  has  been  discussion  on  the  propoaed  changes. 
In  the  Lower  Hoase  a  resolation,  proposed  by  Canon 
Gregory,  was  carried  in  favour  of  legislation  declaring 
the  vestments  and  the  position  l^al  where  they  are 
at  present  in  nse,  but  not  allowing  them  to  be  intro- 
duced in  etbcr  churches  withoat  the  permission  of 
the  bishop.  When  these  resolutions  were  bronght 
to  the  Upper  House,  they  were  opposed,  the  bishops 
considering  that  legislation  was  highly  iaespedient, 
and  the  Axchbisbap  of  Canterbury  spcahiiig  very 
strongly  against  dtoaliim. 

THE  PROPOSED  paESBYTEEIAN  COUNCIL. 
Preliminary  meetiii^  have  been  held,  and  pro- 
visional anangements  made  foe  the  proposed  meet- 
ing of  the  general  Presbyterian  Council  next  year. 
Much  iitfcrest  has  been  shown  in  this  subject,  many 
gentlemen  having  been  present  Irom  America  to 
take  part  in  what  has  only  been  a  preliminaiy  meet- 
ing. It  appears  that  the  several  churches  which, 
being  Presbyterian,  and  following  orthodox  standards, 
are  entitled  to  take  part  in  the  coming  council  are 
nearly  fi^.   Xbe  ibUowing  is  the  lilt 

L—Grt^  BriiaiH  and  IniMd. 

I.  Chmch  of  Scotland.  2.  Free  Chordi  of  Scot- 
land. 3.  lAiitedKediyteriaa  Chmch.  4.  Refonned 
Presbyterian  Church.  ^  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Churca  in  Scotland.  6.  United  Original  Seceders. 
7.  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland.  8.  Reformed 
Presl^erian  Chnrch  in  Ireland.  9.  Prest>yterian 
Chmch  in  £nginuL  la  Synod  of  Chnrch  of^  Scctt- 
land  in  England.    1 1  Wdah  Calviaistic  Chinch. 

n. — I^Ued  ^ites  of  An^rica. 

I.  Presbyterian  Church  in  U.S.A.  2.  United 
Presbyterian  Chnrch  of  North  America.  3.  Welsh 
Calvimstic  Methodist  Church  in  U.S.A.  4.  Re- 
formed Church  in  America.  5.  Genecal  S^od  of 
R.ef<c»ined  Presbjrterian  Chmch.  6.  Synod  of  Re- 
formed Presbytenan  Church.  7.  Associate  Refonned 
Church  (South).  S.  Presbytenan  Church  of  United 
States  (South). 

in.— Cotomes. 

C<mttda.—TM  Presbyterian  Chwch  of  Canada 
(con^rtsiBg  the  fbor  Chmches  famsrly  separate). 


Australia, — I.  Presbyterian  Church  of  Victoria. 
2.  Do.,  New  South  Wales.  3.  Do.,  Queensland.  4. 
Do.,  South  Australia,     5.  Do.,  Tasmania, 

I/ew  ZtaJofid.—'i.  ftesbyterian  Chnidi  of  Mew 
Zealand,   s.  Do.,  Otteo. 

New  Hebridts. — i.  Synod  of  New  Hebrides  Mis- 
sion. 

Africa. — i.  Dutch  Reformed  Chnrch.  z.  Pres. 
bytery  of  NataL   3.  Do.,  Kaffinria. 

IV.— Suropean  ContiMnt. 

I.  Refonned  Chmch  of  France.  2.  Union  of 
Evangelical  Chmdies  in  France.  3.  Evaagelical 
CluBcn  of  Lyons.  4.  Belnan  ReforiMd  Chnrch. 
5.  £vaittelical  Missionary  Church  of  Belgium.  6. 
National  Church  of  Geneva.  7.  £vangelicu  Church 
of  Geneva.  8.  National  Church  of  Canton  de  Vaud. 
9.  Free  Chnrch  of  Canton  de  Vaud.  10.  National 
Qrarehof  Neuohfttcl.  11,  Evangelical  Independent 
Church  of  NeuchAtel.  12.  Waldemian  Chnrdi.  13. 
Reformed  Church  of  Hungary,  14.  Do,,  Moravia. 
15.  Do.,  Bohemia.  16.  Do.,  Ifcdland.  17.  Seces- 
sion Church  of  Holland.  *l8.  Free  Church  of  Italy. 
*I9.  EvangeMcal  Church  of  Spain.  *20.  German 
Choichei. 

OROTEaQUB  UtTKUUTATI(»fS  OF  THS  BIBLE. 

Amid  d  the  benefits  Hkriy  to  arise  from  tbe  in- 
creased study  of  the  Bible  sod  conversation  on  its 
cDBteots  lb  connectioD  with  the  present  revival  of 
rdigion,  ttisre  are  some  risks  against  which  it  is  of 
no  smaB  impoitsnce  to  be  on  on:  guard.  One  of 
these  Is,  that  of  a  strained  and  nnwammted  use  of 
partindar  ezprtsifoos  in  the  Enghrii  translation. 
Another  is  that  of  sensational  and  grotesque  inter- 
pretatioM  afanciftilspiritnalisnig  of  historical  state- 
ments. We  have  an  instance  of  both  in  an  extra- 
ordinary  view  given  at  therecent  Brighton  Conference, 
of  certain  words  in  onr  English  translation  of  Isaiah 
xxxviii.  14.  The  words  are  port  of  Headaah's 
prayer,  "  O  Lord,  I  am  oppressed ;  ndertrice  fur 
me."  The  commentary  ran  Urns  >~ 

'*  May  the  Lord  lead  us  then  to  commit  ourselves 
to  Him  entirely  as  to  the  way  in  which  He  shall  show 
ns  the  things  that  we  need  to  know,  leaving  Him  to 
do  it  for  us— leaving  ourselves  in  his  hands  as  dead. 
An  express! oa  occmred  to  me  lately  as  suited,  per- 
haps, to  teaching  something  tjl  the  same  Wsson. 
HeKckiah  said, '  0  Lnd,  I  beseech  Thee,  ondertake 
for  me.'  Now,  we  never  heed  an  undertaker  until 
we  are  dead.  It  is  then  only  when  we  can  do  no 
more  for  oumelves  tint  we  need  an  undertaker.  And 
what  does  the  undertaker  do  ?  He  pats  us  out  of 
sight,  covers  us  up,  fastens  us  down,  and  puts  us 
under  the  ground.  That  is  what  the  Lord  Jehovah 
is  pledged  to  do  for  ns.  Ob,  it  is  a  sweet  prayer, 
'  undotahe  for  me.'  '  Be  lliou  my  divine  under- 
taker ;  keep  me  out  of  sight ;  put  a  covering  on  me ; 
keep  me  nnderground ;  ut  me  so  decrease,  and  let 
the  new  crealare  in  Christ  Jesus  live  in  tl^  sight.' " 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  tiiat  the  excellent  gentle- 
man had  the  fidntest  recollection  that  Hezekiah's 
prayer  was  uttered  in  thankflihiess  for  ttie  restora- 
tion of  his  fife,  and  that  it  contained  expres^ons 
denoting  the  shrinking  horror  with  which  he  viewed 
death.   But  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  bdieve  that 
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tion  which  he  himself  has  lately  defended  with  sach 
eamestoess — that  the  influence  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  cannot  be  reconciled  with  political  libei^, 
social  advancement,  mental  intdlig«ice,  or  general 
mcmility.  As  to  Belginm,  Mr.  Gladstoiie  states 
tntf  Uutt  it  faai  been  a  kind  of  preeorre  for  tlie 
Chnrdi  of  Rome.  It  Oierefne  affords  a  testing  ex- 
periment of  &e  influence  of  Rjome.  And  at  to  M. 
Lavdqr^  he  knows  that  he  is  not  one  of  those  who 
dream  that  the  oltramontane  conspiracy  can  be 
cored  by  indifference  or  scq)ticism. 

"This  eiTor,"  he  says,  "is  widely  prevalect 
in  Euf^and.  There  is  an  impression,  which  is 
not  worthy  to  be  called  a  conviction,  but  winch 
holds  the  place  of  one,  that  the  indifferenlisni, 
scepticism,  materialism,  and  pantheism  which  for 
the  moment  are  so  fashionable,  afford,  among 
them,  an  effectual  defence  against  Vaticanism. 
Bat  one  has  truly  said  that  the  votaries  of  that 
system  have  three  dements  of  real  strawtb — 
namely,  Mth,  5elf-sacii6c^  and  the  spirit  oi^con- 
tinuity.  None  of  the  three  are  to  be  fonnd  in 
any  of  the  negative  sjrstems ;  and  you  have  justly 
and  forcibly  pointed  out  that  these  systems,  through 
the  feelings  of  .repugnance  and  alam  which  they 
ezdte  in  many  rehgious  minds,  are  effectual  aBies  of 
the  Romanism  of  the  day." 

The  pamphlet  of  M.  Laveleye,  to  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  lus  furnished  the  introdaction,  is  one  of 
those  usefnl  treatises  which  investigate  the  diffeieace 
between  the  two  systems,  Popery  and  Protestantism, 
on  the  basis,  not  of  theology,  but  of  facts.  M.  Lave- 
leye  starts  from  the  position  that  the  energy,  life,  and 
progress  of  the  modem  world  is  a!l  in  its  Protestant 
nations,  and  that  the  Popish  are  languishing  and 
dying.  His  testimony  is  vety  much  in  the  same 
vein  as  that  of  the  late  Count  de  Montakmbeit,  wliidi 
we  quoted  latdy  in  regard  to  Spain. 
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he  conld  have  bestowed  one  moment's  thought  on 
the  real  meaning  of  the  prayer.  English  readers 
who  instruct  others  should  make  sore  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  original,  before  founding  anything  on  what 
may  be  only  a  casual  En^irii  word.  It  is  important 
to  remember  that  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of 
German  rationalism  was  a  reaction  from  the  fantastic 
spiritui^  interpretations  of  Scripture  by  the  Pietist 
school,  and  a  falling  back  on  the  principle  that  the 
grammatical  structnre  alone  detennines  the  meaning 
of  Scripture.  Oventnining  in  any  direction  is  sure 
to  be  followed  by  reaction  towards  the  opposite; 
and  the  opposite  of  nltra-sinritnalism  is  dry  rational- 
ism. Besides,  anything  in  worse  taste  than  the  com- 
parison of  God  to  an  undertaker  cannot  be  conceived. 
Revivalists  are  too  prone  to  disr^aid  the  God-given 
faculty  of  good  taste. 

TBX  IDIOTS*  FETE. 

A  writer  in  the  Christian  World  describes  the 
annual  Rte  of  the  inmates  of  the  Asylum  for  Idiots 
at  EarisTOod,  near  London.  The  grounds  are  ample 
enough  even  iar  six  hundred  inmates,  and  on  thb 
occasion  there  were  present  also  a  large  assemblage 
of  their  friends.  Here  might  be  seen  bands  of 
children  walking  in  procession  under  appropriate 
I  baniwrets ;  there  groups  engaged  in  races  and  other 
athletic  sports.  Here  Pooch  and  Judy  are  awaken- 
ing an  unwonted  interest  in  minds  that,  without  this 
institution,  would  have  been  too  apathetic  to  care  even 
for  that  delight  of  young  eyes ;  yonder  the  lame  and 
halt,  wheeled  by  their  attendants  in  carriages,  are 
listening  under  the  shade  of  trees  to  the  band  per- 
forming familiar  airs.  Inside,  the  hall  has  bem 
converted  into  a  bazaar  for  the  sale  of  articles  manu- 
factured by  the  inmates.  The  poor  creatures  took 
the  liveliest  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  day. 
One  cannot  be  too  thankful  for  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  making  life  bright  and  happy  to  these 
children  of  weakness.  When  one  thinks  how  dif- 
ferent their  life  would  probably  have  been  had  no 
meliorating  influences  been  employed,  bad  all  been 
left  to  be  knocked  about  contemptuously  as  it  may 
be  cruelly  by  those  in  whose  way  they  happened  to 
come,  one  cannot  be  too  thankful  for  the  institution 
that  for  twenty-eight  years  has  ctmfisrTed  so  many 
blessings  on  one  of  the  most  deeply  afflicted  classes 
of  God's  creatures. 

IL— GLANCES  ABROAD. 

BELGIUM— U.  LAVELBYE. 

The  phase  which  the  conflict  with  Ultramontantsm 
has  assumed  in  Belgium  is  probably  the  most  im- 
mediately alarming  of  any.  The  recent  commotion 
and  threatening  of  civil  war  showed  the  intense  keen- 
ness of  feeling  on  both  sides.  Great  interest  has 
from  this  cause  been  attached  to  the  pamphlet  of  M. 
Laveleye,  and  the  letter  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
introduced  it  to  the  English  public.  Mr,  Gladstone 
welcomes  the  testimony  of  a  Belgian  statesman  of 
known  liberally  and  tolerance  in  favoor  <rf'  the  poti- 


"The  nations  subject  to  Rmne  seem  stricken 
with  barrenness ;  they  no  longer  colonise,  titey  have 
no  powers  of  expansion.  The  expression  employed 
by  M.  Thiers  to  depict  thdr  religious  capital,  Rome, 
viduitas  et  sterUitas,  might  be  ^Sso  apphed  to  them- 
selves. Thdr  past  is  brilliant,  but  their  [wesent  is 
gloomy,  and  tbeir  fiitnre  disqiiietinK.  Can  there  be 
a  sadder  situation  than  that  t&  Spain  ?  " 

If  it  be  said  that  the  superiority  of  the  Pro- 
testant nations  is  due  to  the  (act  that  they  are  chiefly 
of  the  Teutonic  race,  while  the  Catholic  nations  are 
of  Latin  origin,  and  that  their  snperioity  is  a  matter 
not  of  religion  but  of  nee,  the  question  still  recurs,  II 
must  there  not  be  sometlung  in  the  Protestant  rdt- 
gion  more  suitable  to  a  free  and  envgetic  people  ? 
But  there  are  various  facts  that  show  that  the  differ- 
ence is  not  due  wholly  to  race.  In  Switzerland  Protest- 
antism makes  the  greatest  difference,  even  when  the 
race  is  the  same.  In  France,  the  expelled  Huguenots 
carried  into  England  and  other  countries  a  singnlar 
energy  and  success  in  arts  and  manufactures.  In  illus- 
tratioa  of  the  difference  in  social  results  due  to  the 
difference  of  religion,  M.  Lavdey^  on  die  authority 
of  the  Comte  de  Beauvoir,  mentions  a  circumstance 
connected  with  the  joint  occupation  of  the  islet  Sha- 
Myen,inauna,bytheEngli^ip|g^t^5i*e^(^<  \Z 
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iifflictions  is  sometimes  effectual  where  single  sorrows 
fail  to  move.  As  yet,  however,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  mocb  impressioo  has  been  made  on  the  spirit  of 
the  couatiy.  Devout  Roman  Catholics  are  only 
more  earnest  in  devoting  their  country  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  the  unbelievers  caa 
only  wonder  in  what  way  strong  enough  baniers 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  river  can  be  raised, 
to  give  protection  for  the  fatnre.  There  is  a  con> 
siderable  number  of  Protestants  in  and  around 
Tonloose  on  whose  behalf  our  hopes  and  prayers 
must  rise  earnestly  that  God  would  teach  them  to 
do  his  will  in  this  great  trial. 

THE  "SACRED  HBAJLT"  IN  FRANCE. 

The  dedication  of  France  to  the  *'  Sacred  Heart," 
at  exhibited  to  the  girl  Maty  Margaret  Alcoqne,  does 
not  go  on  so  prosperottsly  as  was  denred.  A  fite 
that  was  to  have  taken  jSaea,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Aichbishap  of  Paris,  for  dedicating  Fnuce  to  the 
protection  of  the  heart,  has  been  indefinite  post< 
poned;  the  Pope  declined  to  ctwie  to  Paris  to  perform 
the  oeraucmy  of  l^ing  the  fbondaticai  stone  of  the 
new  chotdi  on  Montmartre;  the  hundred  thousand 
pilgrims  that  were  annonnced  fbr  that  occasion  did 
not  attend;  and  the  National  Assemtdy,  to  tlie 
distress  of  the  extreme  righi|  wot  no  deputation  and 
took  no  part  In  the  ceremony.  The  hying  of  the 
foundation  stone  was  thus  the  'woritof  a  large  nomber 
of  ecdesiasties,  and  the  blowing  c€  trumpets  by  the 
j»ress  has  been  confined  to  die  religious  joonuls. 

The  devodoo  of  the  sacxed  heart  has  a  specific 
meaning  and  poipose.  This  particular  phase  of 
worship  denotes  one  who  accepts  oat  and  out  the 
vrhtAt  doctrinet  miracles,  and  general  assumptions  of 
Rome.  It  is  said  that  persons  may  take  part  in  other 
modes  of  wcHvhip,  and  yet  be  half  unbelierera  ;  but 
the  worship  of  the  sacred  heart  is  impossible  for  any 
who  do  not  go  all  the  lengths.  Whoever  takes  part 
in  this  worship  believes,  of  course,  that  the  Saviour 
appeared  to  the  woman  Alcoqae,  and  exhibited  to  her 
his  heart ;  and  this  belief  cannot  coexist  with  any 
scepticism,  it  involves  all  the  claims  of  ultramontan- 
ism.  The  greatest  efforts  are  being  made  to  popular- 
ise the  worship.  The  hymn  of  the  Sacred  Heart  is 
acquiring  sometliing  of  tlie  character  of  a  national 
air.  Pictures,  medals,  images  of  the  heart,  are  every- 
where. The  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
great  church  on  Montmartre  was  expected  in  like 
manner  to  have  the  aspect  and  the  dimensions  of  a 
great  national  undertaking.  This  has  not  succeeded ; 
but  other  means  will  doubtless  be  found  of  giving 
popularity  and  publicly  to  the  oewly-inaagurated 
devotion. 


"  In  six  years*  time  (1867)  there  have  sprung  up  a 
little  English  village,  a  Protestant  church,  a  cncket- 
grotind,  &c.,  and  magnificent  go-downs  for  the  great 
tea-houses  of  China.  A  pathway  separates  the  British 
from  the  French  territory.  On  our  territory  (French) 
there  are  damps  of  oncultivated  trees,  filth,  stray  dogs, 
cats,  nu>Ies,  bat  not  a  single  house." 

The  difference  is  asciflted  by  M.  Lavtdeye  to  the 
better  education  of  the  Protestant  nations,  thdr  higher 
morality,  and  Hie  possitrili^  of  the  e^mce  of  a 
reasonable  &ith.  In  Roman  CathoUc  countries  the 
intelligent  and  govenung  classes  are  driven  to  infi- 
delity because  a  reasonable  faith  in  the  doctrines  of 
Rome  is  a  simple  impossilnlity.  It  is  little  wonder 
if  such  statesmen  as  M.  Laveleye  have  gloomy  views 
as  to  the  future  of  the  Roman  Catholic  countries, 
now  that  such  considerations  are  coming  home  to 
their  minds  viUi  such  irresistible  power. 

THE  FLOODS  IN  FKANCE. 

Great  physical  calamities  seem  usually  to  happen 
in  places  out  of  the  way.  We  are  not  astonished  to 
hear  of  earthquakes  in  South  America,  and  those 
who  have  no  personal  or  family  interest  in  such  coun- 
tries can  sleep  wonderfully  soundly  after  reading  of 
towns,  and  villages,  and  iiUubitants  by  the  thousaud 
bebg  swallowed  op  by  their  onnatural  mother — 
Earth.  InMissBird'spagesweread,  without  any  great 
strain  on  our  nerves,  of  eruptions  of  lava  from  the  great 
volcanoes  of  Hawaii  pouring  a  fiery  fiood  over  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  the  richest  land,  and  redndog  a 
smiling  garden  to  a  desolate  wilderness.  Recently, 
however,  we  have  been  startled  by  the  account  of  a 
physical  calamity  of  unexampled  magnitude  in  recent 
times,  dose  to  our  own  bcxdets,  in  ourneig^bonTing 
country — ^France.  The  imi»e8rion  whidi  such  a 
calamity  makes  is  much  more  vivi^  and  the  calamity 
has  been  truly  terrible.  The  nomba  of  deatiis  caused 
by  the  Tonloose  floods  is  stated  at  three  thousand, 
and  the  valne  of  the  property  destroyed  at  twelve 
millions  steriiog.  Imagiiuidon  cannot  take  in  the 
detaib  of  such  a  calamitf.  We  do  not  wonder  at 
Marshal  MacMahon's  remark  that  never  on  the  field 
of  battle  had  he  witnessed  a  sight  that  made  so 
terrible  an  impression.  What  agony,  what  tearing  of 
heart-strings,  what  feelings  of  desolation  and  despair 
these  floods  have  caused,  the  human  mind  is  too 
limited  adequatdy  to  comprehend. 

The  homur  is  slight^  relieved  to  strangers  by 
narratives  of  heroism  and  hairbreadth  escapes. 
And  then  there  is  the  rush  of  sympathy  from  all 
quarters.  It  greatly  mitigates  the  honor  of  a  cala- 
mity to  think  that  as  far  and  as  fast  as  the  telegraph 
spreads  the  news  there  gathers  and  rushes  in  to  that 
place  a  great  tide  of  sympathy,  followed,  wherever  it 
is  true  and  Christian,  by  the  only  relief  that  can  be 
onitributed  in  such  an  overwhelming  event.  It  seems 
strange  that  France  should  have  been  the  scene  of 
such  an  affliction.  A  country  that  has  suffered  so 
much  did  not  seem  likely  to  have  this  addition  to  her 
troubles.  But  the  sympathy  has  been  all  the  greater, 
and  we  know  innn  the  Bible  that  a  soccession  of 


THE  «'SACUD  HE&KT"  IN  ITALY. 

The  new  devotion,  now  so  much  in  vogue  in 
France,  was  not  launched  without  serious  opposition 
in  Italy.  *'  The  Dominican  order  in  particniar," 
says  the  coirespcmdent  of  the  Times,  *'  was  most 
energetic  in  contending  against  its  advance,  as  cal- 
culated to  matoialise  the  sp^  (^Jb^^C^^^^, 
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ligion ;  bat  tlie  JesviCs,  in  puticnljur,  thos^t  fit  to 
avail  thduiolTCs  of  ihe  movemeDt,  as  an  efficacions 
means  for  esdtioc  religiou  ferronr,  especially 
amodg  woBMK.  The  ecBgregadon  of  Saoed  Rite 
has  on  sewnl  txscasioaa  pronoonced  against  it,  and 
iasoed  dccimt  strictly  prafaibiting  the  use  of  taiacet 
made  simply  in  the  form  of  the  hnmao  heart  to  sym- 
bolize that  of  Jesu.  Erety  one  of  the  many  lamps  now 
banging  in  UaaX  of  the  cdebrated  Madonna  at  SL 
Agostino  has  a  great  silver  heart  suspended  fteaa  iL" 
The  remonstrances  of  prelates  and  olhen  fiuled  U> 
arrest  the  design  of  the  JcBiiits.  On  the  22nd  «f  April 
last,  this  writer  says,  the  Pope  ug»ed  the  davee 
dedicating  the  church  universal  to  the  Sacred  Henrt. 
The  ceienwpy  of  dedi«atiaa  was  performed  in  the 
**  Gesu'*  dumh  at  Rome  on  the  1 6th  of  June,  the  an- 
niveKsazy  of  the  appeanuBCC  of  Madeoniselle  Akoqse, 
amid  decorations  the  magnifirmce  of  «Ucli  was  be- 
yond at^thioc  known  even  in  the  gocgsotu  ritual  of 
Rnne.  -^^p^"^  services  were  psformcd  in  all  the 
cbarches  of  the  dty  in  honour  of  the  Sacred  Heart ; 
the  Act  of  Consecration  was  read  ia  each ;  and  in 
the  evemitg  Tit  Dtumg  were  sang  for  the  occasion 
at  the  Ciesn*  St  Peter*!,  and  St.  John  Latocao. 

it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  feelings  of  a  man  Ulos 
M.  de  Lavclcye  reading  of  such  thiac>)  ab^  the 
smile  playing  on  his  face  at  the  strange  device  Sox 
briagjng  back  to  Catholic  lands  the  prospehty  that 
has  gone  over  to  the  Frotestaats. 

KDTJCATIOK  IN  ITAtT. 

The  statistics  of  education  in  Italy,  according  to 
the  correspondent  of  BvangelicaZ  Christendom  in 
Florence,  do  not  evince  a  satisfactory  state  of  things. 
In  i860  It  was  found  that  out  of  the  twenty-two 
tnlllioiis  that  then  formed  the  population,  seventeen 
mUlions  were  wholly  tmedncated.  In  1870  the  ntna- 
tion  is  not  mndt  improved.  By  the  addition  of  the 
Venetian  and  Romsn  provinces,  the  population  is 
now  neaily  tvrecty-seven  millions,  and  of  these 
nineteen  and  a  h^  are  unable  to  read  and  write. 
Three  oat  of  every  four  persons  in  Ibdy  are  dius 
ignorant  of  the  three  R.*s.  The  average  of  the  un- 
educated is  73  per  cent. ;  tmt  ia  some  provinces  the 
percentage  of  ignorance  is  much  above  this,  being  in 
some  even  rfxrve  go  per  cent.  Most  of  tiiese  pro- 
vinces belonged  formerly  to  tbe  Holy  See,  and  Ae 
kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Even  in  the  most 
coMvated  dties  there  b  much  ignorance.  Even 
Alilan,  for  example,  out  of  a  population  of  200,000, 
was  fonnd  to  contain  above  45.000  vho  could  neither 
read  nor  write. 

Of  the  troubles  caused  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  by 
die  ishnd  oT  Sidly  we  do  net  need  to  vrile.  It  is 
to  the  Italian  kingdom  far  worse  than  Ireland  to 
Great  Britain,  not  ooly  chi  accoont  of  the  general 
disorder  prevalent  in  it,  bat  also  the  difficulty  of 
i-nfftiprine  the  law,  and  the  organized  opposition 
wiu:king  against  it  in  secret. 

CANikDAr-UHlOM  Of  CHUJtCHES. 
One  of  die  most  considerable  events  in  the  history 
of  Chhttbn  onion  has  just  been  accoaplishad  in 


Canada.  Fonr  sepHste  orgmizsAiaos  iMfe  become 
one  Church,  with  the  exoeption  w>  small  a  nuBber 
of  oQtstanding  ministm  and  congregations  as  not 
substantially  to  lessen  the  completoiess  of  the  anion. 
Wliile  it  is  trae  that  fair  chvcbes  have  entetcd  iuo 
this  union,  it  is  also  trae  that  it  was  geopq>by  ud 
not  theology  that  had  hitherto  made  one  of  the  pairs 
to  be  apart  &om  the  other.  The  maritime  provioces 
themselves  have  but  latefy  become  one  with  the 
dominion  of  Canada, ;  and  the  dnodtes  are  no« 
following  in  the  wake  of  the  provinces. 

The  two  Z*resbyterian  bodies  that  have  noiud 
in  Canada  are  those  which  represented  the  estab- 
lished and  non-estabEshed  Presbyterian  chuches 
in  Scotland;  it  is  tilie  cotrespondiog  pur  in  the 
maritinie  provinces  that  have  united,  and  the  onim  of 
the  two  pairs  constitates  the  Presbytoian  Church  of 
Canada.   Hie  negotiations  had  been  going  on  far 
five  years,  the  difficulties,  both  theoretical  and  piacli- ; 
cal,  requiring  no  little  skill  and  patience  to  adjusU  1 
Tliesa  diftcnltiiis  hue  been  omouaae,  and  there  is . 
now  a  irted  CfaanA,  consisting  of  about  1,000  eon-  < 
gRgBtions,  630  mmsters,  3,700  flden,  and  neatlj 
too^ooo  coanauneMits,  tritk  n  tlwak^jcal  colleges. 

The  ibar  synodi  having  net  sefcnlly  at  Montreal,  j 
on        15th  of  June,  ^  met  as  one.  The  f<w  | 
moderators  fligoed,  for  tiieir  re^ecthe  charthes,  fte 
patduaent  deeltntary  of  tiie  nioii.    The  fiist . 
modmUnr  w»  Dr.  Coc^  wko  ka*  been  fotti  years 
minifita-  tit  St  Andrev's  Church  at  Quebec,  and  vbo  . 
is  alto  priBcipil  of  Qaeen's  College  mAatdfef;  Iln 
oaicK  htts  been  effected  with  to  peat  hanDony,  Ait 
the  Dombcr  of  oote tending  ministers  is  only  abo&t 
tMBty,  the  giMter  part  of  Ibeie  bdng  mnraKsg  to 
swreiHter  their  ooniiection  wtth  the  EaUbBshed  Chaith  j 
(rfScoibAd. 

UMIIZD  aXAXBS— WOKEH'S  TBUFKRANCB 
UOTKUSMX. 

The  ladies'  tempeiaaee  movement  has  of  We  ^ 
istfur  drained  ovt  of  view ;  we  are  ghd  to  GncL  a  1 
latter  from  Mr.  Eli  Jt^nson,  of  BrookJyn,  rec^ata-  |i 
hiting  ^  tcmhi  in  that  gtort  city. 

The  geaeral  tendt  is,  tivt  a  year  ago  there  were  in  j 
BrocA^  3,110  iliiiiilii,  tiiliiiiiie ;  now  Am  are  bit  ; 
a.soo.    FtUly  nine  buadred  have  fidleo  befcee  6k 
htdles.   Two  cantes  are  assigned  for  Ais.  One  ia,  ^ 
cessation  of  the  cravlag  for  dttA  ud  Oe  baM  of 
diinkiBg; ;  the  other  is,  Aat  the  consciences  of  those 
ei^ged  in  the  traffic  Iwve  been  troubled,  and  (bey 
have  found  that  the  only  alternative  for  a  good  I 
coMcience  is  to  give  it  up.        Mtae  ioBtanoes  tbe 
presence  of  the  ladies  has  been  solicited.  "Ooedsy. 
while  they  were  eagaged  in  prayer,  a  request  caae 
&om  a  ram-seUer  that  a  committee  of  two  or  tbiee  | 
kdies  ahoidd  vWt  him  at  his  saloon.   Alter  p(^> ; 
two  ladies  wrat,  not  without  much  shriifciDe  aad 
fiur.   Bnttlieyfoandthe  manmadiledinceasdeiioe,  | 
and  ready  to  Buirsodir."    On  this  tfae  thc«ght  of  | 
visating  the  talocna  in  onfar  oeconed  to  ^  ladi(*> 
and  in  this  way,  in  gronps  of  two  or  three,  they 
visits!  np««d.  of  2.aDa  og^f^^^^g^^ 
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fonr  saloons  was  so  troaUed  In  coiucience,  tiurt  for 
four  iBghts  he  could  not  sleep ;  he  made  Tip  hh  mind, 
consecrated  luaudf  to  Christ,  poured  3,000  dollars' 
worth  of  liquor  into  the  streets,  became  a  temperance 
advocate,  and  has  sncceeded  in  getting  no  fever  flum 
one  bundled  saloons  shnt  Bp. 

ntere  is  a  daSy  prayer-moetiBg  of  ^  IwBes  oat  of 
wUdi  the  movtrntsA  has  arisen.  Tke  lAde  is  a 
remit  of  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  in  the  case  of 
those  who  devote  thesisdres  i^<^  to  the  Lord.  It 
is  to  be  added  that  the  Indies  are  most  oneetapro- 
mising  Id  calling  on  all  Christians  to  practise  total 
abstinence  from  al)  intesicsting  drink.  They  hold 
that  the  infinence  of  pnofesaag  ChristiMB  is  one 
great  obstade  to  the  success  of  tbe  temperance  cause. 
In  their  support  they  have  enlisted  the  service  of 
TTiany  of  the  ministeis  of  Brocddyn,  and  so  mow 
have  been  preached  over  all  the  city,  calling  very  ear- 
nestly oa  choreh  membere  to  become  total  abstainers. 

The  fii^  saloon  "captured  "  by  the  faidies,  already 
referred  to,  has  been  converted  into  a  temperance 
lunch-hOTtse,  with  prayer-meeting  rooms  and  tem- 
porary lodgug-house,  where  reformed  dntBharis  are 
taken  in  and  cared  for  until  thfly  have  found  vork 
suited  to  their  capacity. 

There  are  a  great  many  tempeiauce  meetlngB  in 
the  evenings  throughout  the  city.  At  some  of  these 
remarkable  testimonies  are  given.  A  yomg  nan 
said  -whiA  had  first  impressed  him  was  the  kind  way 
in  which  he  was  a^ed  to  a  pniyn--meatiDg.  Another 
said  that  a  year  ago  he  was  at  Washuigton,  cuiying 
a  banner  over  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Maiy. 
Another  that  he  was  l^ing  in  delirium  tmnam, 
when  die  ladies  gathered  round  him  and  iHvyed  fw 
mercy  to  him.  Another  that  he  had  been  drinking 
for  thirty-iive  years,  and  One  testimony  of  a  rera-seller 
regarding  him  was  that  he  was  the  meanest  drunkard 
he  ever  knew.  A  lawyer,  who  had  been  m  ex- 
cellent practice,  but  reduced  to  a  b^gar,  sod  that 
he  had  given  etevything  to  tibe  devil,  but  after  his 
last  long  qwee  somethii^  seemed  to  say  Aal  thb 
was  his  hut  call.  Jesn  paased  by  and  sared  Mm. 

HL— JOTTINGS  FROM  THE  MISSION 
FIELD. 

UTSSIONAS.V  ASPISATI0N5— DR.  CAIKHS. 

The  sermon  recently  [»eached  by  Dr.  Cairns  of 
Berwick,  before  the  B^itist  MiavQiMiy  Society,  con- 
eludes  wiJdi  a  stiniDg.  impawioaed  appeal  to  the 
gteat  Captain  of  Salvation,  in  which  aU  Chtistian 
souk  win  joiK  BBoat  amiest^.  Dr.  Cairns  had  said, 
that  looUnc  to  tbe  power  of  the  foe,  the  Mdsaianaiy 
enterpdsa  nw  ow  to  whic^  ti»  vdiole  naaorcca  of 
the  Chastiaa  Chasdi  wcte  btstfy  cqoil. 

"Nay,  I  recall  the  word.  You  are  well  able, 
and  we,  and  eveiy  Christian  Church,  on  its  separate 
Ktandine  ground,  even  the  hardest  and  hottest  of  the 
tremendous  battle-field,  to  fight  and  overcome.  For 
thou,  O  great  Captain  I  art  above  as  and  beftrn  », 
the  Brciucer-up  of  our  way]   Thou  Conqueror  of 


Death !  Thou  Spoiler  of  prineipaUties  aad  powers  I 
stir  np  thy  strength  and  come  and  save  us!  Thou 
who  iMst  simtten  the  Paganism  of  the  West,  with 
the  Uigfat  of  centuries,  smite  now  the  I^gat^sm  of 
the  famiest  East !  Tbou  wlio  hast  made  the  cres- 
cent pale,  loose  now  the  fatal  spell  of  tlw  I^ophet 
in  India,  in  Penia,  in  Afabia,  in  the  land  of  toine 
own  nativity,  and  death,  and  resmrection  [  Thou 
who  hast  broken  the  temporal  yolce  of  Rome,  break 
also  the  last  rod  of  her  o^iression  I  Thou  ^o  art 
opening  the  riveis  of  Afnca  to  li^t,  roll  back  the 
darkness  of  Satan,  and  send  throu^  them  a  tide  of 
life  and  salvation  I  Thou  who  hast  scattered  the  isles 
and  continents  with  martyrs,  pe(^le  them  with 
victors,  with  wonhippers,  with  an  army  of  the  saved, 
following  thee  baw  to  thine  own  and  to 
Father's  throne!  Come,  O  Prince  of  life,  to  a 
world  without  thee  dead ;  and  amidst  the  throes 
and  shakings  which  thou  hast  begun,  let  Time's  last 
age  and  thine  be  bom !  Quickened  by  thee,  on 
thee  we  call  ■  Descend  in  thy  Pentecostu  chariot, — 
the  wind,  the  fire, — and  bam  thy  heaven  might, 
which  arcs  a  tongoe  of  love  Ear  ereiy  dim^  send  us 
forth  thy  witatsseft  thy  soldicis,  aiwiunriag  and  to 
conquer ! " 

SISHOP  CAIXAWAY  JJHQ  THE  POND  OS. 

We  learn  that  Bishop  CaUaway  has  recently  been 
confetring  wkh  the  Panda  chief  and  people  The 
imeaodiato  molt  has  bcsa  my  ailii&otoiy.  The 

chief  and  his  attendants  were  ia  gye^  fijree 

"When  all  had  assembled,  there  were  present 
perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  At  two  p.m:. 
Umkqikda  and  all  the  people  came  and  sat  in 
a  circle  In  front  of  ns.  He  first  adted  me  to 
say  what  was  my  object  im  coning  to  see  faim. 
I  told  him,  by  Mr.  Sttacban,  that  I  wuhed  few 
a  place  in  his  country  to  establish  a  Church  Mis- 
sion station.  He  asked  if  I  had  chosen  a  place. 
I  said,  '  No.'  He  appeared  surprised  at  this 
answer,  and  repeated  his  question.  I  said  I  had 
not  chosen  a  plaae^  bccane  i  cOHkt  not  choose  until 
I  had  his  permissioil  to  setde  amoatg  Us  poaptc; 
and,  if  he  granted  that  permission,  I  should  ask  him 
to  aid  me,  by  his  counsel  and  that  of  his  officers,  to 
choose  a  good  site.  .  .  .  He  said,  '  I  will  go  aside 
and  talk  with  my  people.*  He  shortly  returned,  his 
whole  face  one  laugh,  and  said,  *we  are  ^ad  to 
welcome  oir  fioher  to  onr  conntiy.  The  whole 
country  is  open  to  you.  Yon  can  choose  a  station 
wherever  you  like.' 

"  I  thanked  him  in  God's  name,  telling  htm  that  I 
came  to  do  his  work,  not  my  own;  that  I  trusted 
God  had  put  it  into  his  heart  to  give  me  the  answer 
he  had,  and  that  it  was  the  dawning  of  a  bright  day 
for  Pondoland.  X  then  said  I  had  tneationed  two 
places  as  suitable.  'I  mold  nowadt  vidieOier  of  tiie 
two  wo^d  be  most  acceptable  to  you — Ae  Ikxebe, 
or  "George  Knights  Haoe?"*  He  replied,  *I 
should  Uyke  you  to  be  sufficiently  near  for  me  to  leave 
home  in  the  morning  to  see  you,  and  to  return  to 
sleep.*  The  Ikxebe  is  a  long  distance  from  Umkqi- 
fcefars  kraaL  I  told  Mm  I  should  now  go  home 
again,  as  there  were  ptening  duUn  dananding  my 
attenticNi,  but  would  retun  as  soon  as  possiUe  to 
select  the  site  for  the  Church  station.  And,  having 
shaken  hands  with  him  and  his  chief  men,  I  returned 
to  Mr.  Stofi'els.  The  white  men  who  were  present 
at  the  interview  vrith  Umkqikela,  although  they  had 
emected  a  favourable  reception,  were  bow  snrpnsed 
and  pleased,  and  were  warm  in  Uicar  congutdations.  I 
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I  was  afterwards  informed  that  Umkqikela  was 
mach  pleased  that  I  had  not  gone  prepared  to  ask  for 
any  particular  place.  He  regarded  it  as  a  mark  of 
proper  deference  to  himseu  as  the  chief  of  the 
coimtiy." 

AN  OPIUU  BEFUGS  IN  CHINA. 

At  Hang-Chow,  capital  of  the  province  of  Che- 
Kiang,  Br.  Gait  has  been  in  charge  of  an  opium 
Refuge,  designed  to  wean  Ote  victims  of  opium-eating 
and  smoking  from  the  pemidons  practice.  In  his 
report  for  the  first  year  Ih'.  Gait  expresses  satisfection 
\nth  the  general  result,  yet  says  that  he  has  often 
wondered  whether  the  good  done  was  worth  all  the 
trouble  and  care.  AVe,  on  our  part,  rather  wonder  at 
this  when  he  says  that  one  hundred  and  eighty-six 
opium-patients  had  been  cored,  and  two  thousand 
four  hundred  had  been  treated  as  out-patients. 
The  cures,  however,  seem  to  be  but  temporary.  Since 
February,  the  applications  have  always  exceeded  the 
number  that  coold  be  admitted,  and  the  attendance 
at  the  dispensary  had  been  one  hundred  a  day. 

One  thing  that  has  made  the  work  very  harassbg 
is  the  outrageot^ess  of  the  patients.  Nois^  cursing 
of  the  hospital,  the  attendants,  and  Christianity  at 
large,  throwing  thdr  food  and  basins  out  of  the 
windows,  breaking  the  fhniltnre,  lutdung  stools  and 
other  morcaUes  at  the  janitor  when  he  refined  to  let 
ibem  eatf  an  samples  of  the  practices  of  the  worst 
class  of  qnom  patients.  Folsoiiing  cases  and  suicides 
fivm  of^m  are  Toy  coaunoa.  "  It  is  sad,"  says  Dr. 
Gait,  "  to  see  how  pe<^  here  will  mah  and  ccanmit 
snidde  from  the  most  trivial  cause;  end  <^nm,  bemg 
in  the  hands  of  nearly  eroybody.  Is  nsnally  Ota  means 
nsed.  One  of  the  poisinixag  cases  was  that  of  alad, 
'  who  beeaase  lie  was  asked  by  Us  Imfher  to  work, 
went  and  toc^  opium  and  died. 

Prayers  are  conducted  morning  and  evening  by  an 
assistant*  and  on  Sunday  thm  are  two  services,  read- 
ing and  expounding.  These  are  listened  to  atten- 
tively by  several  patients,  some  of  whom  have  bought 
pmticnu  of  the  Seriptares  on  leaving  to  take  away 
with  them.  But  more  decisive  missionary  results 
have  not  yet  occmred  in  connection  with  the  Refuge. 

SOUTH  INDIA.— AN  EPISODE  IN  UISSIOH  WOBK. 

Some  years  ago,  a  remarkable  rdigions  movement 
took  place  in  the  town  of  Bookapatnam,  in  the  Bel- 
lary  district,  South  India.  A  man  named  Seetaram 
obtained  portions  of  the  Scriptures  from  a  colporteur, 
tfnd  in  reading  them  all  alone  his  mind  was  im- 
l^essed ;  anxious  for  more,  he  bought  a  complete 
Telugu  Bible  from  some  mochants.  While  trying 
to  follow  the  gospel  himself,  with  trae  Christian 
instinct  he  sought  to  commend  it  to  his  fkmily  and 
friends.  He  began  readings  of  this  Bible  on  the 
evenings,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  findii^  the 


attendants  increase  in  numbers  and  interest  They 
went  on  till  the  death  of  Seetaram  in  1871.  And  in 
a  manner  thqr  are  g<Hng  on  still, 

Mr.  Lewis,  of  Bellaryi  of  the  London  Uisdonaiy 
Society,  paid  a  virit  to  the  place  aboat  the  time  of 
die  de^,  bat  having  been  at  home  on  fntioimfa,  was  I 
unable  to  return  to  Book^atnam  till  the  spring  (rf' ; 
the  present  year.  Ftom  Mr.  Master,  the  coDectairor 
the  district,  he  learned  that  four  women  and  one  mas 
remained  at  Bookapatnam  and  Kottacheroo  as  Chris- 
tians, and  fcKmed  the  congregatioa  ^iriiich  had  been  - 
CMUtitoted,  without  any  missionaiy,  by  the  late  | 
Seetaram.  K<me  of  these  had  been  baptised.  Ike 
congregatioa  met  every  Sabbath,  and  Ihoo^  none  of  | 
them  were  able  to  rntd,  they  had  readings  all  the  , 
sam^  two  lads,  seventeen  or  dghteen  years  of  age,  ; 
one  a  Mahometan,  the  other  a  Telugu  Baljava  read-  | 
ing  to  diem,  when  their  services  coold  be  got  In 
the  absent  ef  the  lads  Quy  repeated  the  pass«^ 
which  they  had  got  by  heart,  and  then  prayed.  The 
Mahometan  lad  is  fond  of  reading  and  b^g  tauf^ 
by  the  Christians ;  bis  friends  threaten,  but  he  quietly 
perseveres.   Many  people  used  to  come  and  hear  and  1 
see  them  at  their  Sabbath  service.   It  would  be  a 
singularly  interesting  thing  to  know  what  the  [»ayen  I 
were  of  these  self-taught,  or  rather  Sphit-tanght  ' 
seekers  after  God. 

Mr.  Lewis  met  with  a  very  cordial  reception.  He 
spent  nine  days  with  them,  and  had  the  fullest  oppcn- 
tunity  of  finding  out  what  they  knew,  and  what  fiidr  | 
dispo^tioQ  was.   He  questioned  them  about  aute,  ' 
their  prayos,  their  views  of  Jesus,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  their  desire  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  Christ  | 
He  obtained  the  most  ready  and  satisfactory  answen  j 
to  his  questions.    The  four  women  continue  to  fism  ' 
the  nucleus  of  the  congregadon.   They  are  ftMid  of 
anging  Telugu  hymns.   The  lads  still  attoid,  and  \ 
one  of  them  seems  very  earnest  and  devout  in  bis 
attachment  to  Christ 

On  one  occasion  three  men  came  to  Mr.  Lewis's  | 
tent,  and  told  him  much  that  they  had  learned  fnim 
Seetaram,    In  many  surrounding  villages  peisaas  | 
were  found  who  said  they  never  could  forget  what  he 
h^  told  them  of  Christ.    Among  the  occasional  . 
attendants  are  five  men  who  have  an  undisguised  I 
regard  for  Christianity,  join  often  in  worship,  and  , 
have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  Bible.   In  the  snrroond-  , 
ing  district  there  is  a  conviction  in  the  minds  of  some 
that  the  religion  of  the  Bible  is  not  only  very  good,  j 
but  that  they  oagfit  to  accept  it. 

It  is  rarely  that  so  remarkable  an  episode  presents  | 
itself  in  the  annals  of  mission  work.  The  interesting 
movement  deserves  a  much  fuller  recwd.  It  gives  ■  j 
singular  proof  of  the  sdf-evidencing  powo*  of  the  ' 
truth.  May  this  handful  of  com  bear  fitiit  that  shall  I 
shake  like  Lebanon,  and  the  people  thos  taaght  ol  ^ 
God  flourish  as  grass  of  the  earth. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


H  U  N- 
DRED 
times 
during 
this 
day, 
and 
during 
the  days 
that  fol- 
lowed 
this 
one,  the 
thought 
came  to 
Janet's 
mind 
that  she 
would 
run 


away, 
and  try 
to  make 

her  escape  from  this  dreadful  new  life  that  she 
had  stumbled  into.  She  would  run  away,  she 
thought,  for  it  was  too  terrible  to  bear.  And 
yet  the  days  went  on,  and  she  did  not  run 
away.  Perhaps  she  had  not  courage  enough 
to  try  to  do  it;  perhaps  she  would  have 
failed  in  accomplishing  it,  however  much 
courage  she  had  had.  For,  whether  it  was 
by  accident  or  design.  Tabby  never  left  her 
to  herself.  She  stuck  1^  her  lUl  daylong; 
ivherevershe  hoself  went,  there  she  took  Janet ; 
wherever  Jaaet  desired  to  go,  there  she  would 
accompany  her.  One  or  two  feeble  efforts 
to  escape  poor  Janet  made,  but  they  ended 
in  nothing  almost  in  the  same  moment  ttiat 
they  began.  And,  even  if  it  had  not  been  so, 
even  if  she  had  tried  to  run  away  and  had 
succeeded,  what  would  have  been  the  good 
of  it,  for  what  could  she  have  done  next? 
She  asked  herself  this  again  and  again,  and 
the  question  was  so  hopeless  that  she  could 
never  answer  it 

But  what  a  sad,  strange  life  it  was !  They 
used  to  turn  out  in  the  early  mornings  and 
go  wandering  in  the  streets,  prowling 
about,  like  animals,  in  search  of  food.  It 
was  not  often  that  Tabby  was  so  lucky  as  to 
have  sixpence  in  her  pocket,  as  she  had  had 
on  the  first  morning  that  they  were  together, 


or  even  anything  like  sixpence,  with  which 
to  begin  the  day's  campaign.  Most  often  she 
had  not  a  penny,  nor  so  much  as  a  crust  of 
bread,  and  they  could  not  break  their  fast 
till  somebody  gave  a  penny  to  them,  or  till 
Tabby,  by  doubtful  means  of  her  own,  con- 
trived to  provide  them  with  either  money  or 
food. 

By  very  doubtful  means  indeed  she  did 
this  sometimes ;  by  such  doubtful  means  that 
poor  httle  Janet,  knowing  how  dieir  meal 
was  procured,  would  often  feel  as  if  the  bread 
she  ate  must  choke  her ;  and  yet,  when  she 
was  penniless,  and  starving,  and  &iendless, 
what  could  she  do  but  eat  it  ? 

"  You  can  turn  your  head  away  if  you  don't 
like  to  look,  and  then  what  do  you  know 
about  it?"  Tabby  would  say,  as  bold  as 
brass,  and  would  go  about  her  small  thieveries 
with  a  conscience  as  much  at  ease  as  if  she 
had  been  a  young  savage  feeding  herself  with 
roots  in  the  badcwoo^;  but  Janet  could 
not  turn  away  her  head,  and  manage  in  that 
way  to  think  that  all  was  right  She  might 
turn  away  her  head,  and  even  run  out  of 
Tabby's  sight,  but  that  did  not  prevent  her, 
when  Tabby  came  back  triumphantly  with 
some  bit  of  property  in  her  possession  which 
did  not  lawfully  belong  to  her,  from  feehng 
that  she  was  so  miserable  and  ashamed  that 
she  almost  wished  she  was  dead. 

Sometimes,  when  she  was  in  the  humour 
for  it.  Tabby  would  argue  the  matter  with 
her. 

"  There  ain't  no  harm  in  taking  what  you 
can  get,"  she  would  say.  "  Why,  there  can't 
be,  you  know.  Ain't  we  got  to  get  food 
somehow  ?  Mother  won't  get  it  for  us  (catch 
her  bothering  herself  I),  and  if  she  won*t,  we 
must.  There  ain't  no  question  about  it !  If 
you  lives  in  the  streets,  you  must  take  what 
you  can." 

"  But  couldn't  we  do  anything  else  than 
live  in  the  streets?"  Janet  piteously  asked 
one  day.  "  It  seems  such  a  dreadful  thing 
to  do.  Do  you  think  there  isn't  any  work 
that  we  could  get?  " 

"Work?"  echoed  Tabby,  opening  her 
great  eyes.  "Well,  I  never!  Catch  me 
working ! " 

"  But  you  wouldn't  mind  it  if  you  could 
get  money  by  it  ?  "  said  Janet 

"  I  gets  money  without  it,"  replied  Tabby, 
with  a  knowing  wink.    '^What^  £ 
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think  of  me  a-working  !  Why,  I  don't  know 
but  for  the  fun  of  the  thing  I  wouldn't 
like  it.  Just  fancy  me  in  a  sitivation  !  My 
eye,  wouldn't  I  look  after  the  silver  spoons ! 
But  the  worst  is,"  said  Tabby  gravely,  "  they'd 
want  a  character,  and  I'd  have  to  get  up 
early  in  the  morning  the  day  I  went  to  look 
for  that." 

"I  don't  know  that  people  always  want 
characters;  do  you  think  they  do?"  asked 
Janet,  wistfully.  "I  thought  perhaps  some- 
body might  taJce  us,  just  out  of  charity  per- 
haps " 

"Oh,  bother  charity  I"  exclaimed  Tabby, 
scornfully.  "  I  ain't  a-going  nowhere  on 
them  terms.  If  you  knowed  of  a  nice  family 
now,  as  wanted  a  spicy  young  housemaid 
as  could  clean  plate,  and  make  herself  gen'- 
rally  usefiil  in  the  pantry,  I  might  p'r'aps 
think  o'  tkat:  but  as  for  getting  tctok  out  o' 

charity  !"    And  Tabby  broke  oflF  her 

sentence  with  a  whistle,  finding  words  un- 
equal to  express  the  contempt  with  which  she 
regarded  such  a  prospect. 

Before  Janet  had  been  a  day  in  Tabby's 
company  the  poor  little  shrinking,  timid 
child  had  been  forced  by  her  bold  companion 
to  make  her  first  attempt  at  begging. 

"  You  run  after  that  woman,  and  ask  her 
for  a  penny,"  said  Tabby  suddenly,  after 
they  had  been  for  an  hour  in  the  streets 
together,  nudging  Janet's  elbow,  and  speak- 
ing in  a  quidc  whisper,  as  a  young  woman 
passed  them  with  a  market-basket  on  her 
arm. 

"  Oh,  I  can't !"  cried  Janet,  flushing  scarlet, 
and  drawing  back;  and  then,  before  she 
knew  what  was  coming,  Tabby  had  given  her 
a  cuff  on  the  side  of  her  head. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  you 
can't  ?  Do  you  think  you  won't  have  to  ? " 
cried  Tabby,  furiously. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  I  I  don't  know  how  I 
can ! "  said  poor  Janet. 

"  Youll  have  to  learn  then,"  retorted 
Tabby,  with  the  most  cutting  contempt 
"  You've  lost  this  chance ;  it  am't  no  good 
now ;  but  if  you  don't  go  after  the  next  one  as 

I  telh  you  to  "  And  then  Tabby  gripped 

her  companion's  shoulder,  and  gave  her  a 
look  that  made  Janet  shake  in  her  shoes. 
The  poor  little  thing  resisted  no  more  after 
that.  When  Tabby  issued  her  next  order 
she  ran  after  the  person  whom  Tabby  told 
her  to  follow,  and  held  out  her  hand,  and 
tried  to  utter  the  words  she  had  been  told  to 
speak.  "  Please,  will  you  give  me  a  penny," 
was  the  sentence  she  had  been  ordered  to 
say,  but  it  stuck 'in  her  throat  and  she  could 


not  say  it.  Of  course,  however,  the  lady 
whom  she  was  following  understood  what  the 
little  stretched-out  hand  meant,  and  she 
turned  round  to  her,  and  shook  ha  head, 
and  said  she  had  nothing  to  give  her. 

"  You  shouldn't  beg  in  the  streets ;  if  you 
do,  the  policeman  will  take  you  up,"  she  said 
severely ;  and  at  this  Janet  returned  to 
Tabby,  trembling  and  flushed, — and  withoui 
her  penny,  which  was  the  only  part  of  the 
business,  you  maybe  sure,  about  whidi 
Tabby  cared  a  straw. 

"I  daresay  she'd  ha'  give  it  to  you  if 
you'd  kept  on  at  her.  Well,  it  can't  be 
helped;  we'll  have  better  luck  next  time," 
she,  however,  said  stoically ;  and,  as  it  proved, 
she  was  right,  for  the  next  person  whcan 

Janet  was  told-  to  run  after  was  a  Idndly- 
ooking  old  gentleman,  and  he  at  the  child's 
appeal  b^an  to  feel  in  his  waistcoat  pockete,  | 
and  after  a  litde  searching  produced  the  a»D  ' 
that  Janet  asked  for,  and  pat  it  in  her  hand. 

"Well,  you've  got  something  this  time," 
s^d  Tabby  with  a  chuckle  as  she  came  bad. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Janet,  with  a  lump  in  her 
throat,  and  hurriedly  gave  the  penny  up  to 
her  companion;  and  then  for  five  minutes 
afterwards  never  opened  her  lips,  but  walked 
m  silence  by  Tabby's  side  as  Tabby  went 
on  chattering,  feeling  as  if  every  person  in 
the  street  who  passed  her  by  must  know  the 
miserable  thing  that  she  had  done. 

But,  of  course,  though  she  was  so  over- 
whelmed with  shame  after  this  first  effort  at 
begging,  as  time  went  on  the  poor  child 
gradually  got  accustomed  to  beg.  She  never 
got  to  do  it  boldly,  but  she  did  get  to  do  it 
without  her  heart  beating  and  the  colour 
coming  to  her  face^  as  it  had  done  at  first. 
If  it  was  bad  to  beg,  it  was  at  least  so  much 
better  to  beg  than  to  steal,  and  Janet  had  not  ; 
cast  in  her  lot  with  Tabby  for  many  hours 
before  she  learned  that,  as  long  as  she  kept 
to  that  companionship,  a  choice  betireen 
begging  and  stealing  was  the  only  choice  she 
had. 

As  for  Tabby,  as  I  am  afraid  you  guess, 
the  bolder  way  of  earning  her  liveUhood  was 
the  one  diat  she  preferred. 

«  What's  the  use  o*  being  sharp  if  you  don't 
make  use  o'  your  sharpness  ?"  she  would  say 
in  the  frankest  way  in  the  world,  "  I'd  stral 
a  deal  more  than  I  do  if  I'd  the  diance.  I'd 
like  to  get  into  somebod/s  house— I  would. 
I'd  like  to  creep  in  at  a  winder;  or,  my 
eye,  wouldn't  I  like  to  make  a  grab  at  one  o' 
them  jewellers !  Think  o'  getting  both  your 
hands  full  o'  rings  and  brooches  !  Oh !  don't 
it  make  your  mouth  ^^^$^^My\Jb  3gl 
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never  have  such  luck  as  that,"  Tabby  would 
say  with  a  sigh,  as  she  thought  of  the  glorious 
prizes  of  her  profession  that  it  would  never 
fall  to  her  to  win. 

I  dare  say  you  think  that  if  Janet  had  been 
as  good  a  child  as  she  ought  to  be,  she  would 
not  only  have  thought  of .  running  away  from 
Tabby,  but  would  really  have  done  it  fl*en 
she  found  out  what  a  bold  little  naughty  thief 
aod  b^;ar  Tabby  was,  fiut  Janet  did  not 
run  aMray.  She  had  not  courage  enough  to 
part  herself  from  the  only  living  creatuxe  who 
seemed  mUing  to  be  a  friend  to  her, — even 
though  the  companionship  she  clung  to  was 
nothing  better  than  the  companionship  of  a 
little  streiif  t  thief. 

It  was  an  odd  thing  to  see  these  two  chil- 
dren who. were  so  unlike  each  other  sitting 
side  by  side.  They  used  to  spend  a  laige 
part  of  every  day  sitting  on  doorsteps,  or 
under  railway  arches,  or  amongst  the  litter  of 
new-built  houses.  It  never  seemed  to  occur 
to  Tabby  that  the  room  in  which  they  slept 
was  a  place  in  whldi  to  pass  any  portion  of 
their  waking  time.  They  regularly  turned 
out  of  doors  as  soon  as  they  were  up  in  the 
morning,  and  passed  the  whole  day  in  the 
streets.  All  Tabby's  occupation,  you  see. 
Jay  there  ;  and  all  her  pleasure  lay  there  too. 
Even  when  the  weather  was  bad,  and  it  rained, 
she  rarely  proposed  to  Janet  to  go  home. 
"  I'd  rather  stop  here  than  go  in  and  have 
mother  jawin'  at  me— wouldn't  you?"  she 
would  say ;  and,  weary  of  the  streets  though 
she  might  be,  Janet  would  agree  with  her 
with  all  her  heart.  Better  to  .stay  out  and  be 
wet  to  the  skin  sue  times  a  day  than  to  go  in 
and  sit  with  Tabby's  mother !  "  Oh,  I  don't 
mind  thexain.  We'll  get  under  shelter  some- 
where," she  soon  got  to  answer  Tabby  quite 
readily  and  dieeifiilly. 

So,  often  when  it  rained  they  used  to  sit 
under  porches,  or  in  other  covered  places, 
and  chatter  away  to  one  another  by  the  hour 
together.  There  was  one  place  in  particular 
— a  carpenter's  yard — to  which  they  often 
went.  They  had  stolen  cautiously  into  it 
one  day  during  a  heavy  shower,  hoping  to 
attract  no  notice,  but  one  or  two  of  the  ihen 
who  were  at  work  had  noticed  thrai,  and 
spoken  kindly  to  them,  and  one  of  them  had 
given  Janet  a  hunch  of  bread,  which  she  and 
Tabby  divided  and  ate  as  they  stood  amongst 
the  shavings. 

"  Why,  what  .do  you  two  little  women  do 
wandering  about  the  streets?"  the  tnan  had 
said  good-naturedly  to  them.  "  You  ought  to 
be  at  school,  learning  your  books." 

"  Mother  says  we're  to  go  to  school  pre- 


sently," answered  Tabby  demurely ;  "  but 
she  don't  like  to  send  us  now,  'cause  we're  so 
shabby." 

"Ah!"  said  thS  man  pityingly,  "you  are 
shabby,  to  be  sure."  And  then  a  little  while 
afterwards,  as  they  were  going  away,  he  called 
to  them, — "  Well,  are  you  coming  to  see  us 
again  another  day  ?  You  may  if  you  like." 
And  so  tfiey  did  come  again ;  and  presently, 
as  the  weauer  grew  colder,  they  got  to  come 
oftener,  and  the  men  would  nod  kindly  at 
them  as  the  two  litde  £^;ures  came  peq>ing 
in  at  the  open  door,  and  would  let  diem  sit 
down  upon  the  heaps  of  wood,  and  stay  there 
as  long  as  they  pleased  to  stay.  It  was  such 
a  quiet  place  that  Janet  liked  it ;  it  was  so 
warm  and  sheltered,  too,  as  the  days  grew  cold. 
She  was  almost  happy  sometimes  as  she  and 
Tabby  sat  talking  there  together.  She  used 
to  go  back  to  tiae  streets,  and  to  the  work 
there  that  she  loved  so  little,  when  these 
peaceful  hours  were  ended,  very  sadly  and 
unwillingly. 

But  "^bby,  on  her  ade,  as  you  may  guess, 
loved  the  excitement  of  Ae  streets  best. 

It's  so  dull  anywhere  else,"  she  would  say. 
"  There  ain't  nothing  a  going  on.  Now  I 
likes  things  to  be  always  a  going  on.  When 
lots  of  people's  a  passing  up  and  down  you 
never  know,  you  see,  when  you  may  get 
something."  By  which,  of  course.  Tabby 
meant  you  never  knew  when  you  may  either 
beg  or  steal  something.  For  begging  and 
string  were  the  two  thoughts  that  were  per- 
petually in  Tabby's  mind ;  they  were  the  two 
great  occupations  and  interests  of  her  life. 

She  was  always  thinking  of  what  naughty 
clever  thii^  she  could  do  to  get  food  or 
money.  She  used  to  tell  such  drradful  stories 
to  the  people  from  whom  she  begged,  that  it 
made  Jancfs  hair  stand  on  end  to  hear  her. 
She  always  said  that  she  had  six  or  eight 
brothers  and  sisters  at  home,  and  that  her 
mother  was  ill  with  fever,  or  that  her  father 
had  died  last  week,  or  that  they  had  not 
been  able  to  pay  their  rent,  and  that  their 
landlcffd  was  going  to  turn  them  out  of  doors 
to-morrow ;  and  she  would  implore  the  people 
to  whom  she  told  these  things  to  come  home 
with  her,  and  see  how  true  they  all  were,  with 
such  a  piteous  voice,  and  such  an  eager, 
pleading  little  face  that,  in  terror  lest  anybody 
should  do  it,  Janet's  heart  would  jump  into  her 
mouth.  Sometimes  Tabby  would  get  a  little 
money  by  telling  these  naugh^fibs,  but  often 
the  people  to  whom  she  told  them  only  shook 
their  heads  and  passed  on.  For  the  most 
part  they  used  not  to  believe  "Tabb;^^ 
th^  had  heard  too  many '~ 
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sort  to  believe  them.  On  the  whole,  I  think, 
poor  little  Janet's  sad  and  simple  "  Will  you 
give  me  a  penny,  please  ?"  was  more  eflfective 
than  Tabby's  made-up  tale^;  but  then  Tabby, 
you  remember,  had  two  strings  to  her  bow, 
and  if  Janet  earned  most  by  begging,  Tabby's 
exploits  with  that  second  string  of  hers  often 
threw  Janet's  small  successes  quite  into  the 
shade. 

One  day  the  little  monkey  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  snap  up  two  half-crowns  as  they  rolled 
over  the  door-step  of  a  shop.  A  customer 
inside  the  shop  had  dropped  her  purse,  and 
all  the  contents  went  tumbling  out  upcm  the 
floor,  and  these  two  half-crowns  went  Tabby's 
way  as  she  chanced  to  be  standing  at  the 
door,  and  in  an  instant  were  safe  in  Tabby's 
pocket 

"  Oh,  Tabby,  give  them  back !"  cried  Janet 
in  an  agony.  "  She'll  give  you  something. 
I  daresay  she'll  give  you  a  shilling  if  you 
do." 

But  Tabby  had  already  bolted  to  the  other 
side  of  the  sb^t,  and  treated  Janets  proposal 
as  if  it  was  the  proposal    a  lunatic 

"  Oh,  my  eye,  won't  we  have  a  day  of  it! 
Oh  I  I  say,  what  shall  we  do?  Did  you 
ever  go  to  a  theatre  ?"  cried  Tabt^,  fluked 
with  a  sense  of  possessing  unlimited  wealth. 

It  was  all  in  vain  that  Janet  pleaded  and 
protested ;  in  the  triumph  of  her  heart  Tabby 
danced  along  the  pavement,  and  leapt  and 
sang ;  and — let  me  confess  the  worst  at  once 
— that  night  she  and  Janet  did  go  to  a 
theatre  with  part  of  their  ill-gotten  gains,  and 
saw  a  pjay  there  that,  in  spite  of  her  shame 
and  misery,  remained  stamped  upon  Janet's 
mind  and  heart  for  years  to  come,  like  some 
beautiful  dieom  of  lairy-land.  For  days  after- 
wards the  ciiildren  talked  about  it,  and  acted 
bits  of  it  to  (me  another,  and  recalled  the 
wonderfiil  things  that  they  had  seen — the 
ladies  and  gentlonen  in  th^  gorgeous  clothes, 
the  marvellous  creatures  who  had  danced  in 
gold  and  spangles,  the  groves  of  flowers,  the 
mountain  torrents,  the  moonlit  gardens,  the 
blaze  of  light.  It  was  all  to  Janet  a  great 
and  wonderiiil  new  world,  of  the  like  of  which 
she  had  never  before  conceived, 

"  I  wonder  how  people  ever  get  to  do 
such  beautiiiil  things  1  How  clever  they 
must  all  be !  How  can  any  little  girl  ever  be 
so  clever  as  to  dance  Hke  that?"  she  said  to 
Tabby  over  and  over  again. 

"Oh,  anybody  coidd  do  it,"  answered 
Tabby,  in  whom  the  bump  of  veneration  was 
not  much  developed.  ''Anybody  coold  do 
it  as  was  taught  I  could,  I  know.  There 
ain*t  notiiing  I  Hkes  better  tiian  dandng^" 


and  Tabby  began  to  point  her  foot  and 
pirouette. 

'  *  But  you  see  you  go  tumbling  over  on  one 
side  at  once,"  said  Jane^  a  little  bkntly. 
*'  That  isn't  like  what  they  did  a  bit.  Why, 
they  went  spinning  round  like  tops.  Oh, 
wasn't  it  wonderful  ?  And  waving  their  anus 
about — Oh  Tabby,  didn't  they  wave  their 
arms  beautifully?  Wasnt  it  like  muac?" 
cried  Janet  in  an  ecstasy. 

"WeU,  anybody  could  do  it,  I  know," 
repeated  Tabby — "of  course  I  means  after 
learning  a  bit  You  can't  do  nothiok  with- 
out learning.  But  if  I'd  got  the  right  kind  o' 
frock  on,  and  them  little  white  boots,  you'd 
just  see.  Oh,  I  wish  we  was  a  going  bad 
to-night !" 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Janet,  fervently. 

"  If  I  could  only  get  a  little  more  moneys" 

"  Oh,  no  I"  cried  Janet  with  a  &ce  of 
distress. 

"  Well,  you  don't  suppose  we  can  go  mth- 
out  money,  do  you?  asked  Tabl^ scornfully. 

"  No — oh  no,  of  course  not, — but  I  mean 
— oh,  Tabby,  don't  let  us  go  with  stolai 
money  any  more  !  Ifs  so  dreadfid !  I  know 
I  was  happy  last  nigh^  in  spite  of  it  beii^ 
wrong — but  oh,  please  don't  let  us  do  it 
again  r  cried  Janet,  witii  her  heart  on  her  lips. 

"Well,  you  are  a  nun  'un/  said  Tibbj. 
"  You  never  knows  how  to  enjoy  anything. 
Why,  if  I  was  always  a  thinking  of  what  was 
right  and  vriiat  was  wKmg,  I  wonder  idiere 
I'd  be." 

"  But  I  don't  know  how  I  can  help  it,"  said 
Janet,  wistfully. 

"^ust  do  what  you  like,  and  nev«  think 
nothing  at  all,"  replied  Tabby,  giving  this 
large  and  philosophical  advice  in  such  a  li^t 
and  oCf-jiand  way  that  Janet  was  qaite 
quenched  and  extinguished  by  it,  not  know- 
ing how  to  argue  a  question  that — hard  as  it 
might  be  to  her— Tabby's  rapid  mind  scemd 
to  have  seen  to  tbe  bottom  of  so  neady  and 
entirely. 

And  indeed  I  am  afraid  that  in  their  talks 
together  poor  little  Janet  was  often  silenced 
and  perplexed  by  Tabby's  swift  decided  way 
of  dealing  with  all  sorts  of  knotty  moral 
points ;  for,  you  see  nothing  was  ever  a 
mystery  to  Tabby ;  she  never  let  any  diffi- 
cult questions  puzzle  ordisturbher;  sheneirer 
dreamed,  or  hesitated,  or  repented,  or  won- 
dered over  things,  as  Janet  did.  Her  theotj' 
of  life  was  a  very  simple  one.  Stc  never 
troubled  herself  about  right  or  wrong,  or  good 
or  evil.  She  had  only  two  rules  by  whicii 
she  related  all  her  proceedings  "T*^ 
were— to  do  all  she  liked,  Btfidt  tocUl^wme) 
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could — the  samerules  by  whidi  the  wild  beasts 
guide  their  ways  ia  the  forests,  and  by  which 
Uie  birds  live  in  the  air,  and  the  fishes  m  the 
sea. 

Do  you  wonder  that,  being  a  lawless  little 
creature  of  this  sort,  she  should  find  any 
pleasure  in  the  society  of  a  child  so  different 
from  herself  as  Janet  ?  Well,  Tabby  too  used 
to  think  this  odd. 

"  I  wonder  how  I  corned  to  talce  up  with 
you?"  she  said  to  her  companion  specula- 
tively one  day.  *'  It's  rum,  ain't  it?  tor  you 
ain't  a  bit  my  sort.  I'm  up  to  anything,  I  am, 
and  you,  you  couldn't  say  '  Bo'  to  a  goose. 
You're  sudi  a  poor^pirited  thing- — I  can't 
think  how  you're  to  get  on  all  your  life— only 
drunk  people  and  fools  always  get  took  care 
of  some'ow,  th^  say."  And  Tabby  nodded 
her  head  cheerfiilly  at  the  end  of  this  address, 
and  looked  as  if  she  thought  she  had  made 
a  speech  that  Janet  must  find  particularly 
pleasant  and  comforting. 

But,  oddly  enough,  Janet's  poor  little  face 
did  something  that  was  not  at  all  like  bright- 
ening as  she  heard  it. 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  how  I  am  to  get 
on,"  she  answered  sadly.  "I  suppose  I 
should  have  been  dead  before  now  if  I  hadn't 
got  with  you.  You — ^you've  been  very  kind 
to  mci  Tabby,**  said  Janet  tunidly. 

"Oh,  bother  kindness,"  replied  Tabby 
scornfully,  and  tried  to  look  as  if  she  did  not 
care  a  straw  for  what  Janet  had  said ;  but, 
though  she  tried  to  look  so,  yet  in  point  of 
fact  she  did  care  for  it,  and  perhaps  she 
remembered  Janet's  speech  long  after  Janet 
herself  had  forgotten  that  she  had  made  it. 
For  little  street  vagabonds  like  Tabby  don't 
in  a  general  way  give  much  indulgence  to 
their  feelings,  but  yet  most  of  them  have  a 
warm  comer  somewhere  in  their  wild  gipsy 
hearts,  and  Janet  had  unconsciously  begun  to 
steal  into  this  warm  comer  in  Tabby's. 

Was  it  altc^ether  because  she  was  so  help- 
less and  feeble  ?  I  cant  tell  yon ;  nor,  if  you 
had  asked  her,  could  Tabby  either.  I  don't 
think  we  ever  know  much  about  why  we  love 
one  person,  and  why  we.  don't  care  about 
another.  At  any  rate  Tabby  did  not.  She 
was  too  much  a  child  to  reason  about  almost 
anything ;  she  was  in  most  things  too  much 
like  a  young  wild  animal  ever  to  think  about 
anything.  She  only  knew  as  time  went  on 
that  she  liked  to  be  with  Janet — even  though 
Janet  (in  her  sight)  was  no  better  than  a  weak 
and  useless  creature.  She  got  into  the  way 
of  thinking  her  quite  weak  and  useless,  and 
with  the  charming  openness  of  childhood  she 
used  to  her  face  to  declare  her  ooinion  of  her. 


in  the  simplest  and  frankest  way  in  the 
world. 

"  You  ain't  got  no  more  wit  than  a  grass- 
hopper," she  would  tell  her.  "  I  never  knowed 
such  ahead-piece.  Why,  I  think  you'd  stand 
before  a  bride  wall,  and  never  know  you  seed 
it  One  'ud  think  as'ow  you'd  been  born  the 
day  after  to-morrow  I" — and  her  contempt  for 
Janet's  mental  powers  and  acquirements  gene- 
rally was  so  profound,  that  even  poor  Janet, 
little  as  she  had  ever  been  accustomed  to 
think  of  herself,  fell  in  her  own  estimation 
lower  than  ever,  quite  quendied  and  bumbled 
by  her  companion's  scorn. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  her  companion's  scorn, 
she  stuck  to  Tabby,  and  Tabby — which  was 
odder  still  perhaps — stuck  to  her,  and  as  the 
days  went  on  the  two  children  were  almost 
inseparable.  Many  a  curious  thing,  I  am 
afraid,  was  poured  by  Tabby's  unscrupulous 
little  tongue  into  Janet's  ears ;  but,  if  Tabby 
often  talked  naughtily,  Janet,  happily  for  her, 
brought  so  pure  and  innocent  a  mind  to  the 
reception  of  Tabby's  stories  that  the  badness 
of  them  for  the  most  part  never  hurt  her, 
simply  because  she  did  not  understand  it. 
Some  things  that  Tabby  told  her  she  knew 
were  wrong,  and  some  things  she  wondered 
at,  hardly  knowing  if  they  were  wrong  or 
right ;  but  the  nanghtiness  of  a  good  many 
she  never  took  in  or  c(Hnprehended  at  all ; 
for  there  are  some  natures  to  which  evil  is 
slow  to  ding,  and  Janet's  was  one  of  these. 

So  she  Ibtened  with  open  ears  while  Tabby 
talked,  and  sometimes  Tabby,  seeing  the  inno- 
cent large  eyes  fixed  on  her  face,  would,  as 
time  went  on,  instinctively  keep  back  some 
naughty  word  that  she  had  got  upon  her 
Hps,  or  would  leave  out  some  naughty  bit 
in  the  tale  that  she  was  telling,  or  would  occa- 
sionally even  stop  abruptly,  with  a  feelmg  that 
she  did  not  comprehend,  and  not  tell  the  thing 
at  all  that  she  had  meant  to  do. 

"You're  such  a  babyl  I  never  knowed 
any  one  so  green  1 "  she  would  exclaim  iiri- 
tably,  sometimes,  after  she  had  checked  her- 
self in  this  way.  "  I  cant  think  how  I  puts 
up  with  you  at  all.  But  there,  you  can't  help 
it,  I  suppose ;  so  come  on,  and  let's  have 
one  o'your  stories.  Let's  hear  some  more 
about  the  pony  and  that  old  pa  o'  yours." 
And  Janet,  having  grown  accustraned  by  this 
time  to  the  peculiar  way  in  which  Tabby 
gave  her  invitations,  would  placidly  obey  this 
order,  and  soon  be  chattering  away  about  the . 
things  she  loved  so  dearly  to  look  baCk  upon, 
with  all  her  heart  in  every  wtffd  she  spoke. 

It  was  a  pleasant  thing  to  Janet<^  talk  i 
about  the  vears  of  her  tsagti^^^^nliOQQ  LC 
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little  wonder  that  she  hied  to  do  it,  but  it 
was  a  wonder,  perhaps,  that  Tabby  took  any 
interest  in  hearing  her,  or  cared,  after  she 
had  finished  her  own  highly  flavoured  tales, 
to  listen  to  the  tame  and  quiet  stories  which 
were  the  only  kind  that  Janet  could  tell. 
And  jret  she  did  care  to  listen  to  them. 
That  quick  little  eager  mind  of  hers,  that 
craved  continually  for  food,  and  got  so  little 
I  with  which  to  satisfy  it,  seized  on  this  novel 
idea  of  Janefs  quiet  country  life,  and  from 
its  very  contrast,  I  suppose,  to  everything 
that  she  herself  was  familiar  with,  in  a  curious 
kind  of  way  became  attracted  to  and  pos- 
sessed by  it.  Before  the  children  had  been 
together  many  weeks  she  was  never  tired  of 
making  Janet  talk  to  her  of  all  the  things 
she  used  to  do,  and  as  Janet  poured  out  her 
simple  tales  the  other's  bright  imi^ination 
\  formed  pictures  of  the  places  and  the  people 
and  the  scenes  tiiat  were  described  to  her, 
till,  if  you  could  have  talked  to  her,  you 
almost  would  have  thought  that  she  knew 
them  all  as  familiarly  as  Janet  knew  them, 
and  had  ridden  the  little  brown  pony  through 
the  shady  lanes,  and  played  in  the  old  garden, 
and  climbed  the  apple-trees,  and  taken  tea 
in  the  Rectory  parlour,  and  been  acquainted 
with  every  old  man  and  woman  in  the  village 
as  well  as  if  she  had  spoken  with  her  own 
lips  to  every  one  of  them. 

At  first,  indeed,  for  a  time  she  used  to 
look  on  these  mild  pleasures  of  Janefs  with 
a  good  deal  of  contempt.  She  would  sneer 
when  Janet  told  her  about  the  quiet  walks  in 
the  sweet  woods,  about  the  ferns  and  wild 
flowers  that  she  used  to  gather,  about  the 
church  where  her  father  preached. 

"  I  wouldn't  have  to  go  to  church  for 
something,"  she  would  tell  Janet.  "Just 
fancy  me  a  sittin'  in  a  pev !  I  say,  if  I  ever 
was  to  go,  I'd  holler  out." 

"  Oh  no,  you  wouldn't  1 "  Janet  would  re- 
monstrate in  a  shocked  voice. 

"  Yes  I  would,  just  for  fun,  to  see  what 
they'd  do.  There's  nothing  I  ain't  up  to. 
I'd— I'd  think  nothing  o'  runnin'  up  the 
pulpit  stairs  and  pinching  the  parson's  legs," 
Tabby  would  recklessly  excUum.  And,  in- 
deed, her  conversation  on  this  subject,  and 
on  various  other  grave  subjects  besides,  was 
altogether  of  so  irreverent  a  sort,  that  Janet, 
in  the  early  days  of  their  companionship, 
used  to  flush  all  over  as  she  heard  her  till  the 
blood  tingled  to  her  fingers'  ends. 

But  ks  the  weeks  went  on,  somehow  Tabby 
got  to  do  something  else  than  sneer  at  and 
make  jests  of  the  things  that  Janet  cared 
for.   That  hfe  that  Janet  had  led  seemed  a 


queer  enough  life  to  her,  but  yet  presently 
something,  perhaps,  in  its  simplicity  and 
purity  and  gentleness,  touched  the  wild  tittle 
lonely  heart.  It  was  as  if  she  was  hearing 
stories  of  another  world, — of  a  world  where 
nobody  had  any  trouble,  where  no  one  ever 
fought  or  quanelled,  where  the  flowers  were 
always  blossoming,  and  the  trees  were  always 
green,  and  everybody  was  gentle  and  kind 
and  good  (for,  looking  lovingly  back  upon  it 
all,  this  was  what  that  lost  world  of  hers 
seemed"  now  to  Janet's  tender  memory) ;  and 
as  she  listened  to  these  tales  I  think  they 
gradually  came  to  make  a  kind  of  dreamy 
far-off  sunshine  for  her  beyond  the  squalor  of 
her  present  life,  beyond  its  cold  and  hunger, 
beyond  its  blows  and  bitter  words. 

"  If  you  and  me  keeps  t(^tber  till  the 
summer  comes,  wouldn't  it  be  a  lark  to  go 
somewfaeres  for  a  bit  where  there's  fields  and 
trees!"  she  said  one  day  to  Janet.  "I 
shouldn't  care  to  stop  long,  I  dare  say ;  but 
wouldn't  it  be  a  game  to  go  for  a  week  or 
two,  and  see  'em  cut  the  com  or  make  the 
hay!" 

"  Oh,  wouldn't  it ! "  echoed  Janet  ferventiy, 
with  the  colour  in  her  face. 

And  then  the  two  children,  as  they  sat  side 
by  side,  began  to  talk  of  how  they  would  try 
to  do  this  thing,  and  to  go  away  into  the 
green  country  when  the  summer  came, — if 
they  kept  together,  as  Tabby  said. 

But  &ey  never  did  it,  thou^  they  planned 
it  all.  They  never  did  '%  because  diey  did 
mt  keep  together,— for  Janet  and  Tabby  had 
parted  company  for  ever  long  before  the 
summer  came. 

CHAPTER  X. 

It  had  been  September  when  they  first 
met.  Gradually,  as  the  winter  came  on,  this 
wandering  homeless  life  became  more  and 
more  comfortless.  Sometimes  it  was  so  cold 
and  bitter  in  the  streets  that  they  were  forced 
to  return  home  before  ni^^t  came,  for  thdr 
thin,  ill-clad  bodies  could  not  bear  the  biting 
bksts,  or  the  chilling  rains,  the  whole  day 
long;  but,  whatever  the  weather  was,  they 
were  obUged  to  spend  a  large  part  of  each 
day  out  of  doors;  for,  you  know,  they  bad 
either  to  beg  or  steal  in  order  to  get  their 
living,  and  they  could  only  either  b^  or  steal 
in  the  streets.  So  every  day,  in  rain  or  wind 
or  snow  as  much  as  in  sunshine,  they  had  to 
turn  out  and  stay  out  until  they  had  earned 
their  bread. 

They  had  to  earn  their  bread,  and  they 
had  to  earn  their  lodging  too.  Perhaps  you 
have  been  thinking  that  U  wat r^ttc^&Japd, 
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thing  of  Tabby's  mother  to  let  Janet  sleep 
all  these  weeks  beneath  her  roof,  even  though 
she  did  not  feed  her.  And  so  it  would  have 
been,  no  doubt,  if  she  had  given  house-room 
to  her  for  nothing.  But  to  give  house-room 
to  her  for  nothing  was  not  what  she  did  at 
all.  She  let  Janet  sleep  in  her  comer  on  the 
floor;  but  she  made  Janet  pay  for  sleeping 
there.  If  the  child  came  home  with  two  or 
three  pence  in  her  pocket,  those  two  or  three 
pence,  bef<ne  she  left  the  house  again,  had  to 
find  their  way  to  the  pocket  of  Tabby's 
mother.  If  she  came  home  penniless,  she  got 
a  box  on  the  ears — or  it  might  be  more  than 
one — and  a  torrent  of  abusive  words.  She 
had  to  pay  pretty  dearly  for  that  hard  bed  of 
hers.  All  through  the  day  the  thought  of  the 
unearned  price  of  it  used  to  be  a  weight  upon 
her  mind.  Often  when  she  came  in  late  in  the 
evenii^,  if  she  had  failed  to  get  the  money 
that  was  needed,  she  used  to  lie  awake  for 
hours,  tremblingly  looking  forward  to  the 
blows  and  the  foul  words  t^t  would  be  given 
her  in  the  morning ;  for  it  was  in  the  morn- 
ing that  these  scenes  usually  took  place,  it 
b^g  a  rare  tiung  for  Tabby's  mother  to 
come  home  tin  after  both  die  children  were 
in  bed. 

Of  course  she  cared  about  the  blows  she 
got  far  more  than  Tabby  did.  Tabby,  too, 
used  to  be  expected  to  bring  money  home, 
and  used  to  be  rated  and  beaten  if  she  did 
not  bring  it.  But,  you  see,  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  be  rated  and  beaten  all  her 
life,  and  so  a  few  blows,  more  or  less,  never 
much  troubled  her,  and  as  for  bad  words,  I 
am  scary  to  say  that  if  her  nwther  gave  bad 
words  to  Yi&f  Tabby  was  quite  able  to  give 
them  back  in  full  measure,  and  cared  no 
more  about  doing  it  tlian  she  cared  about 
snapping  her  fingers.  So,  whether  she  brought 
mcmey  back  with  her  at  night,  or  whether 
she  came  in  without  a  halfpenny,  it  never 
much  disturbed  Tabby.  "  She  can't  do 
nothing  but  turn  me  out  of  doors,  and  I'd 
just  as  soon  she  did  that  as  not  What  do  I 
care?  I  does  for  myself  without  no  help 
fi:om  her,"  she  would  exclaim,  with  saucy 
independence.  And  indeed  she  was  right — 
in  part  at  any  rate— and  there  was  little 
doubt  that,  pretty  well  from  the  time  when 
she  had  been  able  to  stand  upright,  her 
motho-  had  been  of  about  as  little  use  to 
Tabby  as  ever  a  mother  had  been  to  any  one 
in  this  world. 

And  yet,  though  Tabby  was  right  in  part, 
she  was  not  right  altogether.  She  said  that 
her  mother  could  do  nothing  worse  than  turn 
her  out  of  doors.    She  thought  that  she 


could  not  when  she  said  that ;  she  was  a 
fearless  little  thing,  never  afraid  of  hard 
blows,  accustomed  to  bear  pain  like  a  Spartan ; 
her  mother  might  beat  her,  and  shut  the  door 
in  her  face ;  that  was  all  that  she  could  do, 
Tabby  thought.  But  Tabby  lived  to  find 
that  she  was  wrong. 

For  several  days  it  had  happened  that  both 
the  children  had  had  a  run  of  ill  success.  I 
don't  ^now  whether  it  was  the  bad  weather 
(it  was  very  bad,  wet,  wintry  weather)  that 
kept  people  indoors,  or  whether  the  cold 
made  them  cross  and  hard-hearted,  but  poor 
Janet  had  begged  and  begged  almost  in  vain 
for  three  long  days,  till  she  was  sick  of  doing 
it,  and  except  a  little  fruit  from  a  green- 
grocer's shop,  and  a  roll  or  two  from  a  baker's 
barrow.  Tabby  had  not  been  able  in  her 
special  way  to  earn  a  single  thing.  They 
had  only  between  them  in  the  course  of  these 
three  days  got  ninepence  hal^wnny,  and  the 
whole  of  that  ninepence  halfpenny  (and  it 
was  little  enough)  they  had  been  obliged  to 
spend  in  food.  For  two  nights  they  had 
gone  home  without  a  farthing  to  give  to 
Tabby's  mother,  and  when  on  the  third 
night  they  still  had  nothing,  Jwet  sat  down 
upon  a  doorstep,  and  burst  out  crying  at  last 
in  her  distress. 

As  she  was  crying,  some  kind-hearted  per- 
son in  passing  stopped,  and  asked  her  what 
was  the  matter,  and  gave  a  penny  to  her. 
She  had  been  sobbing  out  to  Tabby,  "  Oh, 
don't  let  us  go  back  yet,  she'll  beat  us  so. 
Don't  ■  let  us  go  till  we  get  something." 
And  then,  almost  as  she  was  saying  this,  the 
pemiy  was  put  into  her  hand,  and  the  sad 
sobs  b^n  to  stop,  and  the  poor  Httle  face 
b^^  to  brighten  again. 

*'It  isn't  much,  but  it's  ever  so  much 
better  than  nothing,  isn't  it?"  she  said,  with 
a  feeble  little  glimmer  of  a  smile.  "  I  wish 
it  was  in  two  halfpennies,  and  then  we  could 
each  take  one ;  but  if  we  wait  a  little  longer 
perhaps  we  may  get  another — don't  you  think 
we  may  ?  Oh,  if  some  very  kind  person 
would  only  come,  and  give  us — give  us  six- 
pence 1 "  cried  Janet,  almost  breathless  with 
awe  at  the  extravagance  of  her  own  imagi- 
nation, 

"  Well,  there's  never  no  telling  when  you 
may  get  nothing,"  replied  Tabby,  "only 
there  ain't  many  as  gives  sixpences,  so  it 
ain't  likely.  But  what  does  it  matter?" 
exclaimed  Tabby  contemptuously.  "  If  we 
ain't  got  no  money,  we  ain't,  and  there's  the 
end  of  it.  It's  uncommon  wet  and  nasty 
heie,  I  knows,  and  I'm  a  getting  as  sleepy  as 
tuppence.    Oh,  I  s^^^^cogigy  ^i^Jgi^e 
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give  the  penny  to  her,  and  that'll  keep  her 
tongue  o£F  you,  and — bless  you,  d'  you  think 
/  mind  mothei^s  jaw  ?  "  And  with  that  Tabby 
got  up  from  her  seat,  and  the  two  children, 
wet  through,  and  cold  and  hungry,  threaded 
the  streets  slowly  home. 

They  begged  from  a  good  many  more 
people  as  they  went  along,  but  nobody  gave 
anything  more  to  them,  and  when  they 
reached  their  journey's  end  the  penny  that 
was  in  Janet's  pocket  was  still  the  only  penny 
that  they  had. 

"  I  wish  we  could  divide  it,"  Janet  said 
wistfully  again,  and  then  before  they  quite 
got  home  she  offered  the  whole  coin  to 
Tabby.  "  It  doesn't  matter  which  of  us  has 
it,  you  know,"  she  said  faintly,  trying  to  look 
as  if  she  was  not  afraid  to  go  home  empty 
handed ;  but  Tabby  laughed  and  pushed  Uie 
little  hand  back. 

"  Don't  it  matter,  though !  You'd  sing 
out  another  song  if  you'd  got  mother's  eye 
upon  you.  I  ain't  a  going  to  take  it  What's 
the  odds  what  she  says  to  me?  Do  you 
think  I  can't  give  her  as  good  as  I  gets  ? " 
cried  Tabby  scornfully,  and  skipped  up  the 
dark  stairs  as  lightly  and  boldly  as  if  she  was 
bringing  home  a  pocket  full  of  pence. 

The  room  was  empty  when  they  reached 
it;  it  was  usually  empty,  even  when  they 
came  in  late.  The  woric  that  Tabby's 
mother  did,  when  she  did  any  work  at  all, 
was  charing,  and  though  she  used  to  end 
her  charing,  at  such  times  as  she  was  doing  it, 
pretty  early  in  the  evening,  yet  she  never 
came  home  early,  and  rarely  came  home 
sober.  At  ten,  at  eleven,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
she  osed  to  come  in,  and  sometimes  when 
she  came  she  had  been  drinking  so  much 
that  she  hardly  knew  what  she  was  doing. 

It  was  almost  twelve  o'clock  to-night 
before  she  returned,  and  the  children  had 
both  been  a  long  time  in  bed  ;  but  they  had 
been  talking,  and  Janet  was  frightened  and 
excited,  and  they  had  not  been  to  sleep. 
They  were  still  both  of  them  wide  awake 
when  she  came  home  at  last 

Perhaps  if  it  had  not  been  so,  the  thing 
diat  happened  then  might  not  have  hap- 
pened. Possibly,  if  they  had  not  begun  to 
talk  together  the  woman  would  have  gone  to 
bed,  and  have  slept  herself  sober,  and  in  the 
morning  her  temper  might  not  have  got  the 
better  of  her,  as  it  did  now  when  she  was 
half  beside  herself  with  drink.  But  instead 
of  finding  Tabby  asleep,  unhappily  she  found 
her  awake,  and  began  to  talk  to  her,  and 
then  irom  talking  to  her  she  began  to  scold 
her.    She  found  out  soon  enough  that  all  the  | 


money  the  children  had  brought  back  was 
that  one  penny  in  Janef  s  pocket  and  then 
she  began  to  rate  them  and  storm  at  them 
for  their  idleness.   As  she  worked  hoself  up 
into  a  passion  Janet,  cowering  with  fear  and 
wretchedness,  lay  silent  in  her  corner;  but 
Tabby,  as  bold  as  brass,  sat  up  in  bed,  and  | 
gave  back  all  the  abuse  she  got   It  was  a  . 
bad,  miserable,  sorrowful  scene.  It  was  such  | 
a  scene  as  one  is  ashamed  to  think  about  or 
speak  of,  and  that  I  would  not  tell  you  about 
at  all  if  it  were  not  that  I  am  obliged  for  my 
story  to  tell  you  the  end  of  it    The  end  was  ; 
this — that  the  wretched  woman,  goaded  at  i 
last  by  some  bitter  thing  that  Tabby  said, ' 
caught  up  a  brass  candlestick  from  the  table 
and  threw  it  at  her. 

The  candlestick  strode  the  child  upon  her 
chest,  a  great  blow  that  sent  her  down  upon 
her  back  with  a  gasp  and  cry.  The  woman 
looked  at  her  stupidly  widi  her  drunken  eyes . 
as  she  fell,  and  did  not  go  to  help  her.  It 
was  only  Janet,  trembling  and  as  white  as  j 
death,  who  started  up  and  tan  to  the  bed- 
side. 

"  Oh,  Tabby,  are  you  hurt  ?    Oh,  Tabby :  i 
Tabby!"  cried  Janet  in  an  agony  of  terror,  | 
for  Tabby  had  got  her  eyes  closed,  as  if  she  ■ 
was  stunned,  and  for  a  few  moments  she  did 
.  not  move  or  speak. 

"  I  think  she's  broke  me  right  i'  two,"  rfie 
said  at  last,  gasping,  and  in  a  strange  voice, 
as  if  she  had  no  breath.  Feels  Ijke  it,  aoy 
way.  Oh,  lor,  I'm  so  nek  I"  cried  the  poor 
chUd,  looking  up  and  trying  to  rise,  and  dy- 
ing out  again  with  pain  as  she  did  it 

Perhaps,  in  sptte  of  her  apparent  indiffer- 
ence, and  mad  and  reckless  as  she  was,  the  ^ 
unhappy  woman  felt  something  like  alarm  at 
what  she  had  done,  for  after  a  minute  she 
got  up  and  came  to  Tabby's  side. 

*'  Lie  still,  can't  you,  and  stop  that  noise," 
she  said.  "  You  ain't  killed  yet  There— lie 
on  your  side ;  youll  be  right  enough  by  | 
morning.  It's  yodr  own  &ult  if  you're  hurt 
Well,  if  you  won't  lie  on  your  sid^  lie  ob 
your  back — only  hold  your  jaw."  ' 

She  moved  the  child  from  one  position  to 
another,  and  poor  Tabby  lay  gasping  in  a  ' 
curious  way,  but  did  not  speak  any  more. 
Not  ano^er  thing  was  done  for  her.  The  I 
woman  undressed  and  got  into  bed,  and  i 
Janet  too  went  back  to  her  own  bed  in  the 
comer,  and  then  all  the  room  was  quiet,  and  , 
Janet  presently  fell  asleep,  and  knew  nothing 
more  till  it  was  day.  j 

When  she  awoke  Tabby  was  sitting  up  in 
bed,  with  a  scarlet  spot  of  colour  on  each 
cheek,  and  her  moth^^j^  t^riQg,^^ 
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side,  was  breathing  heavily.  Janet  got  up, 
frightened  a  little  at  Tabbj^s  look. 

'*  Oh,  are  you  all  right  ? "  she  asked 
hurriedly.  "  I  mean  —  where  you  were 
knocked  ?  " 

"  Don't  seem  like  it,"  answered  Tabby 
shortly.  "  I  can't  lie  nohow,  and  I  can't 
tumble  about  neither.  I  ain't  had  a  wink  o' 
sleep." 


"  Haven't  you  ?  And  Fve  becy  asleep  all 
night,"  cried  Janet,  remorsefully. 

**  Well,  it  wasn't  likely  you'd  be  anything 
else,  was  it  ?  Y<nt  wasn't  knocked  down 
with  a  candlestick,"  said  Tabby,  quite  uncon- 
scious of  what  was  in  Janet's  mind,  and  never 
dreaming,  poor  child,  that  because  she  was 
in  pain  anybody  else  should  have  given  up 
their  natural  rest  to  look  after  her. 


"  I've  been  a  thinkin'  that  I  don't  know 
how  I'm  to  get  my  clothes  on  though,"  said 
Tabby  in  a  whisper  after  a  few  moments' 
silence.  "  I'm  a  going  to  try — before  she 
wakes — but  I'm  blest  if  I  likes  the  thoughts 
of  it.  I'm  so  thirsty  too,  and  there  ain't  a 
drop  o'  water." 

"  I'll  go  down  and  get  some,"  exclaimed 
Janet  quickly;  and  she  went  and  brought  a 


jugful,  and  the  thirsty  little  lips  drank  it 
eagerly. 

"  Seems  to  me,  you  know,"  said  Tabby 
confidentially,  when  she  had  finished  her 
draught,— -"I  don't  know  what  it  is, — but 
seems  to  me  that  something's  broke  in  twa 
Just  you  feel.  Look — put  your  fingers  here. 
Don't  .you  press  too  mudi  I  There-,  npw--  i 
ain't  it?"  cried  Tabby Qigiliii^ltmH^OOQLC 
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"  Oh,  I  don't  think  it  can  be  I  Oh,  Tabby, 
it  would  be  dreadful ! "  said  Janet,  with  an 
awed  and  frightened  face. 

"  Well,  I  shouldn't  mind  whether  it  was 
broke  or  not  if  it  wam't  for  the  pain,"  said 
Tabby.  "That's  what  bothers  me.  But 
p'raps  it'll  be  better  when  I'm  up.  We'll 
have  a  try  any  way."  And  the  child  got  out 
of  bed  and  began  to  put  on  her  clothes. 

But  she  could  not  put  them  on  without 
help.  She  could  not  stoop  to  put  on  her 
boots,  and  Janet  had  to  put  them  on  the 
little  stockingless  feet  for  her ;  she  could  not 
bend  her  arm  back  to  fasten  her  frock. 

"  Oh,  Tabby,  you  aren't  fit  to  be  up.  You 
ought  to  go  back  to  bed,"  Janet  said  fright- 
ened; but  Tabby  used  some  strong  expres- 
sion, and  declared  that  she  would  see  Janet 
at  Jericho  before  she  went  to  bed  any  more. 
So  then  Janet  held  her  tongue,  and  presently 
the  children  went  down  the  st£urs  together 
and  out  into  the  street 

It  was  their  habit  generally  to  vary  their 
course  as  much  as  posable,  so  that  passers 
by,  and  above  all  policemen,  might  not  get 
to  be  familiar  with  the  sight  of  them ;  so  some- 
times they  would  begin  to  beg  quite  close  to 
their  own  house,  and  sometimes  they  would 
go  a  long  way  before  they  asked  for  money 
from  anybody.  They  often  used  to  wander 
for  miles  along  the  endless  noisy  streets,  for 
Tabby  had  a  curious  instinct  for  ^ways  find- 
ing out  her  way,  so  .that  they  rarely  lost 
themselves,  or  failed  to  be  able  when  they 
wanted  to  return  home. 

But  this  mcmiing  they  had  only  walked 
along  a  couple  of  streets  when  Tabb^  stopped 
and  said  she  thought  she  would  hke  to  sit 
down  somewhere. 

"  I  don't  seem  to  ha'  got  no  breath  some- 
how," she  said.    "  Ain't  it  queer  ?  " 

"  I  wish  I  could  get  you  something  nice 
and  hot,"  Janet  said  anxiously.  '*  That 
would  do  you  good — wouldn't  it  ?  Suppose 
you  sit  down  for  a  bit,  and  I'll  go  on  alone." 

"Well,  I  think  I'll  have  to,"  answered 
Tabby. 

So  she  sat  down  on  a  doorstep,  and  Janet 
left  her  diere  for  half  an  hour,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  came  back  with  a  bright  iace. 

"  I've  got  threepence"  she  said.  "Aren't 
I  lucky  ?  A  woman  gave  me  twopence,  and 
a  man  threw  me  the  other  penny.  Come 
along  now.  You  can  walk  to  the  cofiee 
place  at  the  comer,  can't  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Tabby. 

So  they  went  to  the  coffee  place  at  the 
comer,  and  Tabby  got  her  cup  of  coffee,  and 
looked  as  if  she  enjoyed  it 


I  think  that  will  do  you  good,"  said 
Janet,  complacently  watching  her  as  she 
drank  it. 

"  It  'ud  do  anybody  good,"  ansft-ered 
Tabby.    "  Taste  it" 

So  Janet  took  a  nlodest  sip,  and  pro- 
nounced it  delicious. 

*'  Take  some  more,"  said  Tabby. 

But  Janet  would  not  take  any  more.  "  You 
ought  to  have  it  all,  you  know,"  she  said, 
"  because  jrou're  not  well.  Do  you  think 
you'll  be  better  now  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Tabby,  "  I'm  a  deal  better. 
Come  on.    I  think  I  can  go  anywhere  now." 

So  they  set  off  cheerfully  from  the  coffee- 
stall,  and  walked  away  down  the  street  with 
pretty  brisk  steps  at  first ;  but  before  they  had 
walked  for  a  couple  of  minutes  poor  Tabby 
was  panting  again. 

"  It's  just  something  catches  me  here.  It's 
such  a  rum  sort  o'  feeling,"  said  Tabby,  forced 
once  more  to  stand  stiH  "  I  feel  so  honid 
sick  too,"  she  said  after  a  few  moments' 
silence. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  at  down 

again,  and  they  sat  down,  this  time  both  of 
them  together,  and  stayed  so,  side  by  side, 
for  a  long  time.  It  was  early  in  the  morning 
still,  aitd  not  very  many  people  were  aboul 
They  sat  without  doing  anything  for  perhaps 
an  hoar,  only  talking  a  lit^e  now  and  theo, 
and  by  the  houi^s  end  Janet  bad  begun  to 
clasp  her  cold  little  hands  about  her  neck, 
and  to  beat  upon  the  pavement  with  her  feet 
to  try  and  keep  them  warm.  It  was  a  damp 
and  chill  December  day,  not  the  kind  of  day 
that  anybody  would  choose  willingly  for  sit- 
ting upon  doonteps. 

*'  I  wonder  if  you  could  get  on  a  litde  bit 
now  ?  **  she  said  at  last  "  Do  you  think  jou 
could  get  as  far  as  the  carpenter's  yard  ?  It 
would  be  so  nice  and  warm  there." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  can  get  on,"  answered  Tabby, 
bluntly ;  and  she  rose  up,  and  they  went  to 
the  yard ;  but  when  they  got  there  her  little 
limbs  were  trembling  under  het,  and  her  face 
was  white  to  her  lips. 

They  sat  down  together  on  one  of  the 
heaps  of  wood,  and  Janet  stayed  for  a  little 
while,  and  then  went  away  by  herself  and 
begged,  and  towards  the  middle  of  the  day 
she  returned  with  a  half-anxious,  half-hopefal 
face.  She  had  brought  a  little  loaf  with  her, 
and  some  pieces  of  cold  fried  fish. 

"  Look,  Tabby ! "  she  said.  "  I  got  this 
from  the  shop  in  Albion  Street  you  know, 
where  there's  the  nice  woman.  I  went  in  to 
buy  the  bread,  and  then — what  do  you  think 
I  did?— I  asked  her  i(_sJie_jF^u\^ive  me 
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something  for  a  little  girl  that  vas  ill,  and  she 
gave  me  all  this  lovely  fish.  Just  think  1 " 
cried  Janet,  quite  flushed  with  pride  at  the 
brilliancy  of  her  success. 

"  Well,  it  looks  good,"  said  Tabby,  regard- 
ing the  pieces  of  fish  witli  a  critical  eye. 
"  I  ain't  hungry,  but  it  looks  good — and  it 
smells  good  too — No,  I  don't  want  no  bread," 
she  said,  pushing  back  the  piece  that  Janet 
offered  her.  "  I  only  wants  a  bit  o'  fish. 
What  a  pity  I  ain't  hungry !  Wouldn't  it  be 
a  prime  dinner  if  I  was  !" 

She  took  up  a  piece  of  fish  and  began  to 
eat  it  She  ate  two  or  three  mouthfuls 
slowly,  and  then  put  it  down. 

"  I  don't  want  no  more,"  she  said  abruptly. 

"  Oh,  Tabby,"  cried  Janet  anxiously,  "don't 
you  like  it?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  likes  it,'*  said  Tabby.  "  It's 
beautiful  fish.    Only  I  ain't  hungry." 

**  Do  you — do  you  feel  your  chest  so  very 
bad  ?  "  asked  Janet  with  a  wistful  face. 

*'  No,  it  ain't  particular  bad,"  answered 
Tabby  in  an  indifferent  way.  "  It  ain't  no 
better,  and  it  ain't  no  worse.  Oh,  it  don't 
signify — I'm  right  enough,"  she  said  almost 
irritably. 

And  then  Janet  finished  her  dinner  in 
silence,  and  put  the  fish  that  Tabby  had  not 
eaten  into  her  pocket. 

"  IfU  keep  till  supper  time.  I  daresay 
youll  like  it  for  supper,"  she  said. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  daresay  111  like  it  for  supper," 
Tabby  answered  wearily. 

She  had  leant  her  head  back  against  some 
piled-up  planks  of  wood  \  she  seemed  so  tired 
that  Janet  said  something  to  her  i»resently 
about  going  to  sleep. 

"  I've  been  a  trying  that  dodge  already," 
answered  Tabby, "  but  some'ow  I  gets  caught 
up.  Seems  as  if  the  bellows  wouldn't  go 
right" 

"What  bellows?"  asked  Janet,  opening 
her  eyes. 

"Oh,  them  bellows  inside  you.  That^s 
what  stops  me.  I  can't  lie  down,  and  I 
can't  sit  up — not  to  feel  comfortable,  you 
know." 

"  Tabby,  I  think  if  you  would  go  home 
and  go  to  bed  "  ^ 

"  Oh,  I'll  go  home  soon  enough.  Don't 
bother,"  said  Tabby. 

They  stayed  in  the  yard  till  it  was  growing 
dusk,  and  then  they  walked  slowly  back 
along  the  streets  by  which  they  had  come. 
As  they  went  Tabby  tried  more  than  once  to 
talk  in  her  usual  bold  reckless  way.  You 
see,  one  of  the  few  heroic  things  in  this  poor 
little  desolate  creature  was  her  contempt  for 


pain,  and  her  bravery  when  she  had  to  bear 
it  She  could  not  endure  to  brrak  down 
under  it,  as  a  child  more  tenderly  brou£^  up 
might  have  done,  nor  to  allow  hersdf  to  be 
conquered  by  it.  By  a  kind  of  natural,  half- 
savage  instinct  she  fought  against  it,  and 
hardly, — now  or  aftenmds — would  let  it 
wring  a  cry  from  her. 

She  could  scarcely,  panting  at  every  step, 
when  they  got  back  to  the  house,  climb  up 
the  long  staircase  that  led  to  their  attic.  She 
sat  down  when  at  last  they  had  reached  the 
room,  with  her  lips  quivering. 

"  Well,  I  guess  I'm  beat  for  to-night,"  she 
said. 

*'  Perhaps  you'll  be  better  when  you've  had 
a  steep.  Don't  you  think  you'll  be  better  to- 
morrow ?"  Janet  asked  eagerly,  with  her  own 
face  white,  too,  with  fear. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  daresay  I'll  be  better  to-mor- 
row," Tabby  answered  in  a  careless  tone. 
"  There  ain't  much  wrong  with  me.  You 
should  see  what  wm^people's  like  after  they've 
been  pitched  into.  But  I  suppose  I'd  best 
go  to  bed,  any  way.  No,  I  can't  eat  no 
supper,"  she  said,  with  something  almost  like 
a  shudder,  as  Janet  produced  the  remnants  of 
food  that  she  had  saved  from  their  other 
med. 

So  she  went  to  bed,  but  when  she  had  got 
there  she  could  not  sleep.  Through  the  loi^ 
night  she  only  dozed  a  litde  at  times.  Her 
breathing  was  so  difficult  that  she  could  not 
lie  down,  and  she  got  fevered  and  restless  as 
the  weary  hours  went  on.  Ijate  in  the  even- 
ing her  mother  came  home,  more  sober  than 
she  often  was,  and  stared  as  she  saw  the 
child  sitring  up  with  her  heated  cheeks. 

"  Why,  what  have  you  been  a  doing  with 
yourself?"  she  exclaimed,  standing  still  as 
she  looked  at  her,  with  the  candle  she  had 
lighted  in  her  hand. 

"  I  ain't  been  a  doing  nothing,"  replied 
Tabby  shortly. 

"  Then  why  don't  you  lie  down  and  go  to 
sleep  ?"  asked  her  mother. 

"'Cause  I  can't,"  said  Tabby.  "I  can't 
lie  down.    There's  something  broke." 

"  Something  broke  in  the  bedstead  ?"  said 
her  mother  anxiously. 

The  child  gave  a  curious  laugh  as  the 
woman  asked  her  this. 

"  No,  it  ain't  in  the  bedstead ;  it's  in  me," 
she  said. 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense  ! "  exclaimed  her 
modier.  "  You  don't  know  what  you're  a 
sayii^  of.  Lie  down,  I  say,  at  once.  You'd 
better,  or  Til  make  you."  ^  i 

And  then,  periiapsdbgcaMeDvslucrtQO^lC 
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ill  to  contend,  Tabby  tried  to  lie  down.  But 
she  could  not  do  it. 

"  It  ain't  no  use.  What's  the  good  o* 
blowing  me  up  about  it  ?  If  I  can't  lie 
down,  I  can't/'  she  said  pettishly,  and  sat  up 
again,  wiUk  her  head  leaning  back  against  the 
wall. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  what  trick  you're  up 
to,"  said  her  mother.  And  then  aAie  b^an 
to  prepare  herself  to  go  to  bed,  as  ff  she  was 
going  to  take  no  more  notice  of  the  child ; 
but,  bad  as  she  was,  she  was  not  quite  so 
hard  and  bad  that  she  could  see  her  ill  and 
in  pain  and  not  try  to  do  anything  at  all  for 
her.  She  went  up  to  the  bedside  after  a  few 
minutes,  and  stood  there  looking  at  her. 

"  If  youVe  took  the  fever,  itil  be  a  nice  to- 
do,"  she  said  presently. 

"I  ain't  took  no  fever,"  readied  Tabby 
sharply.  "  Fever  I  It  ain't  fever.  It  was 
that  there  candlestick  you  throwed  at  me.** 

"  If  you  says  that  to  any  one  else  I'll  give 
it  you,"  cried  her  motho*  savagely. 

"  I  ain't  a  going  to  say  it  to  no  one,"  re- 
plied Tabby  sullenly. 

"  I  don't  believe  the  candlestick  did  no- 
thing to  you.  It  ain't  likely  it  should.  It 
may  p'raps  have  bruised  you  a  bit  Let's 
see." 

She  uncovered  the  child's  chest,  and  stood 
for  a  few  moments  looking  at  the  dark  marks 
upon  it.  Her  tone  had  got  a  little  subdued 
when  she  spoke  again. 

"  It  ain't  nothing  but  a  bruise.  You'll  be 
right  enough  in  a  day  or  two.  Them  bruises 
is  sore  sometimes,  but  they  ain't  nothing  to 
s^ify.  IVe  had  'em  worse  than  that  many 
a  time.  Just  go  to  sleep  now,  and  think  no 
more  about  'em." 

"  I'd  like  a  drop  o'  water,"  said  Tabby. 

So  her  mother  gave  her  some  water,  and 
then  put  the  candle  out  and  got  into  bed, 
and  the  long  weary  hours  went  on  in  silence 
while  the  child  tried  in  vain  to.  rest 

There  was  no  going  out  next  morning  for 
Tabby ;  when  morning  came  she  was  too  ill 
even  to  attempt  to  rise.  Janet  got  up,  and 
looked  at  her  with  a  frightmed  £ice. 

"  I  don't  know  what* s  a  going  to  come  to 
me,"  said  Tabby,  speaking  still  with  that 
same  pamful  catch  in  Ther  voice.  "  I  feel  so 
queer  all  over.  Shouldn't  wonder  I  was  a 
going  to  die," 

"  Oh,  Tabby !"  cried  Janet,  with  a  great 
gasp  of  terror. 

"Well,  that's  what  I've  been  a  thinking, 
'cause  I  can't  breathe,  you  know,  and  when 
you  can't  breathe  you  has  to  die.  It  'ud  be 
rum — wouldn't  it  ?   But  I  don't  know  as  I 


should  mind,"  said  Tabby  carelessly.  I'd 
most  as  soon  die,  I  think,  as  live  to  grow  np 
and  be  like  mother." 

With  her  heart  sinking  within  her  Janet 
put  on  her  clothes.  When  Tabby's  mother 
got  up  ^e  ventured  to  ask  her  if  they  ought 
not  to  get  a  doctor,  but  the  wonaa  put  her 
down  angrily.  Naturally  she  was  afraid  to 
send  for  a  doctor,  because  if  she  had  sent  for 
one  she  knew  that  she  should  have  to  tell 
him  how  she  bad  .  thrown  Uie  candlestick  at 
the  child. 

"  She  don't  want  no  doctor.  She's  just  a 
bit  feverish.  Let  her  stop  in  bed,  and  she'll 
come  right  enough,"  she  said. 

So  Tabby  stopped  in  bed,  and  Janet  went 
out  alone  to  her .  usual  wandering  in  die 
streets. 

It  seemed  such  a  long,  lonely,  weary  day 
to  her.  It  was  half  ended  before  anybody 
gave  her  so  much  as  a  halfpenny :  s^  was 
faint  with  hunger  before  she  was  able  to  buy 
her  first  morsel  of  bread.  She  did  not  dare 
to  return  home  till  she  had  got  a  little  money 
to  take  back  with  her,  and  it  was  evening 
and  quite  dark  before  she  got  any  money 
except  the  penny  or  two  that  she  was  obliged 
to  spend  in  food.  But  at  last  she  had  three- 
pence in  h^  pocket,  and  with  that  she  weni 
back  to  the  house. 

The  room  was  all  dark  as  she  eagerl}- 
opened  the  door  and  went  in. 

"  Tabby ! "  she  called  quickly  as  she  stood 
on  the  threshold,  and  then  Tabby's  voice 
answered  her. 

"  Oh,  do  come  along  and  make  a  l^ht. 
Fve  been  a  looking  Ux  you  such  a  time,"  she 
said. 

Janet  struck  a  match,  and  lighted  a  candle. 
Tabby  was  still  sitting  up  in  bed,  as  when 
she  had  left  her,  but  the  feverish  colour  had 
left  her  cheeks  now,  and  the  thin  httle  £ace 
was  all  white  and  diawn. 

"  Mother  stopped  in  all  the  morning,"  she 
said  to  Janet,  "  but  I  ain't  seen  nobody  this 
long  while  now.  I  thot^^t  you'd  ha'  been 
in  before  it  was  dark." 

"  I  tried  so  to  come  sooner,"  said  Janet, 
earnestly,  "  but  I  couldn't  get  anything.  IVe 
only  got  threepence  now;  but  I  couldn't 
stop  any  longer.  I  wanted  so  to  get  bac^. 
Tabby,  do  you  thmk — do  you  think  you're 
any  better?"  said  the  child  with  her  wistfu: 
eyes. 

"  No,"  said  Tabby  shortly,  "  I  ain't  no 
better.   I  feels  dreadful.   I've  been  a  dream- 
ing and  a  talking  nonsense,  mother  says, — a 
going  on  like  anything.  /  don't  know  nothing  . 
about  it    Mother  clappe(J,.g.^j^^t^^(i5jQ| 
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back,  but  la,  what's  the  use  0'  blisters  ?  '*  said 
Tabby  contemptuously.  "  Blisters  won't 
mend  you  when  you're  all  wrong  inside." 

She  was  restlessly  shifting  her  position  in 
bed  as  she  spoke;  at  every  two  or  three 
words  she  caught  her  brea& ;  the  exerdon  of 
speaking  broi^t  the  hot  colour  back  into 
her  face. 

The  fire  had  gone  out,  but  Janet  lighted 
it  again.  There  was  a  saucepan  with  some 
broth  in  it  standing  on  the  hob. 

"  Mother  made  that  for  me,"  said  Tabby. 
"  Only  think  !  You  may  drudc  it  up  if  you 
like,  and  I'll  say  I  took  it." 

"  Oh  DO,  I  couldn't  do  that,"  said  Janet 
quickly. 

"  What's  to  hinder  you  ? "  asked  Tabby. 

Nobody  'ud  know  if  you  didn't  telL  Just 
you  take    and  don't  mind  nothing." 

Bat  Janet  would  not  take  it 

"It'U 'keep  till  tomorrow.  Perhaps  you'll 
be  bettv  t04n(»Tow.  I've  got  a  bit  of  bread 
for  sapper  here,"  Janet  said. 

"  I  wish  I  could  eat  a  bit  o'  bread  agun. 
But  I  don't  think  I  shall  eat  no  more  suppers," 
said  Tabby  quietly. 

There  was  something  in  the  patience  with 
which  Tabby  bore  her  suffering  that  made 
one  think  of  a  dumb  animal.  Not  only  now, 
but  on  from  this  time  through  other  weaiy 
days  and  nights  she  lay  on  that  uneasy  bed 
of  hers,  never  saying  one  complaining  word, 
never  exacting  anyuiing  finm  the  people 
round  her,  never 'expecting  that  anythmg 
should  be  done  for  her.  "I  know  therms  some- 
thing broke,"  she- always  said ;  bat  ^e  never 
said  it  as  if  she  thought  that  any  effort  should 
be  made  to  find  out  what  vras  broken.  The 
thmg  was  done,  and,  being  done,  it  never 
occurred  to  Tabby's  simple,  untaught,  im- 
reasoning  mind  that  she  could  do  anything 
else  than  bear  it,  just  as  any  other  hurt, 
helpless  wild  animal  might  "They  don't 
have  doctors  for  the  likes  o'  me,"  she  said  to 
Janet  once.  "Bless  you,  it  wouldn't  pay 
'em.  And  the  tutors — why,  I've  heard 
they  kills  more  'n  they  cures,"  said  Tabby, 
shrewdly,  thinking  perhaps  that  on  the  whole 
she  was  well  quit  of  them.  ■ 

So  the  days  went  on,  and  nobody  came  to 
doctor  Tabby.  Once  or  twice  her  mother 
went  to  the  dispensary,  and  asked  for  some 
medicine  for  her.  The  child  had  a  bad  chest, 
she  said.  She  had  fallen  down  whoi  she 
was  playing,  and  bruised  herself.  And  so 
the  dispensary  doctor  ^ve  her  some  liniment 
to  rub  upon  the  bruises ;  but  Tabby  could 
not  use  it.  She  tried  to  let  herself  be  rubbed 
I  oace  :  but  the  nain  it  irave  her  almost  maHe 


her  faint.  "  I'd  just  as  soon  you  ran  a  knife 
into  me,"  she  said.  So  they  had  to  give  it 
up,  and  day  after  day  she  lay  in  her  bed, 
growing  more  and  more  ill  and  weak. 

She  liked  during  these  weary  days  to  have 
Janet  with  her.  Her  mother  was  a  great  deal 
kinder  than  usual  to  her,  and  nursed  her  and 
attended  on  her  more  than  perhaps  you 
might  have  thought  she  would ;  but  yet  it 
was  always  Janet  that  Tabby  liked  to  have 
beside  her.  *'  You'll  let  Janet  slop  in  to-day, 
won't  you,  mother  ? "  she  would  ask  some- 
times in  the  mornings,  and  if  her  mother  had 
to  go  out  herself,  or  if  she  was  in  a  good 
humour,  she  would  perhaps  let  Janet  stay, 
and  the  two  children  would  spend  the  sad 
strange  hours  togetiier.  After  the  first  day 
noting  was  ever  said  again  about  Tabby 
trying  to  get  up.  'Neither  she  herself,  nor 
her  mother,  nor  even  Jane^  ever  thought  that 
she  was  getting  better. 

They  often  used  to  sit  for  loi^  times  to- 
gether talking,  only  it  was  Janet  mosdy  who 
had  to  talk  now;  for  Tabby  could  not. 
She  used  to  tell  Tabby  over  again  the  stories 
that  she  had  already  told  her  twenty  times, 
about  her  happy  hfe  before  her  father  died. 
One  day  when  ^ey  vac  together  Tabby  said 
suddenly, — 

**  I  wonder  what  your  pa  would  ha'  made 
0'  me  I  But  he  wouldn't  ha'  tried  to  make 
nothing,  I  suppose.  He'd  ha'  turned  up  his 
nosfr  when  he  saw  me,  as  if  he'd  smelt  some- 
thing bad." 

"Oh  no,"  he  wouldn't,"  cried  Janet, 
eagerly.  "  He  never  turned  up  his  nose  at 
anything.  Oh,  Tabby,  if  he'd  Imown  you  he 
would  have  been  so  good  to  you." 

"Would  he  ?  "  said  Tabby,  wistfully. 

'*  He  was  good  to  everybody.  He  was  so 
fond  of  little  children.  All  the  children  in 
the  village  liked  him  so." 

"  I  t^k  I'd  p'raps  ha'  liked  him  too. 
But  p'raps  not.  I'd  like  to  ha'  seen  him, 
any  way.  There's  no  saying,"  said  Tabby, 
and  then  became  silent  suddenly. 

But  she  was  always  thinking  about  that 
old  life  of  Janet's ;  it  had  got  a  curious  hold 
upon  her. 

"  P'raps  I  might  ha'  been  good  too  if  I'd 
been  taught,"  she  said  one  day  abruptly. 
"  I  ain't  as  bad  as  some  children  is.  I  dare- 
say you  think  there  ain't  none  worse  than 
me ;  but  you're  wrong.  I  ain't  so  very  bad, 
Jenny,"  she  repeated  pathetically. 

Sometimes — as  if  the  thought  of  them 
troubled  her— she  would  begin  to  talk  of 
some  of  the  naughty  things  that  she  had  done. 

"I  c^n't  see  no  ^  ^^^^^telj^^^ 
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nobody'll  never  miss,"  she  would  say  ;  '*  but 
it  ain't  right  to  steal  from  them  as  ain't  got 
much.  I  stole  a  sixpence  once  from  a  little 
boy  in  rags,  and  I've  wished  lots  o'  times  I 
hadn't  done  it.  I'd  like  to  ha'  seen  that  little 
boy  again." 

When  I  took  your  shilling  that  day/'  she 
said  another  time,  "I  meant  to  run  away 
with  it  at  first ;  but  I'm  gUd  I  didn't.  We 
wouldn't  be  a  sitting  this  way  now  if  I  had 
—  would  we  ?  Ain't  it  funny  ? — the  way 
things  turns  out.  But  you  and  me  will  never 
go  about  together  now  no  more." 

"Oh,  Tabby,  don't  say  that!"  exclaimed 
Janet  at  this  speech,  and  burst  out  crying. 

Once  she  said — 

"  I  wonder  if  them  angels  ever  thinks  o' 
such  as  me  !  It  ain't  likely,  I  suppose  ;  only 
p'raps,  if  they  was  uncommon  good  and  kind 
they  might.  I'd  not  like  God  to  know 
nothing  about  me ;  but  I  thinks  sometimes, 
if  there  was  a  angel  just  to  look  after  me  a 
bit  " 

Poor  little  untaught,  dying  Tabby  !  I 
think  that  not  the  angels  only,  but^God  too, 
are  very  good  and  merciful  to  such  as  she 
was. 

Tabby  had  kept  her  bed  for  ten  days, 
su£Fering  great  pain,  and  growing  gradually, 
but  surely,  weaker  and  weaker.  Each  day 
she  was  able  to  talk  less  to  Janet ;  one  day 
came  at  last  when  she  could  not  talk  any 
more.  That  day  Janet  had  been  for  a  long 
time  in  the  streets.  When  she  had  left  the 
house  in  the  morning  Tabby  had  been  lying 
very  quiet,  and  seeming  to  suffer  less  than 
usual  She  was  still  lying  quiet  when  she 
returned  after  some  hours'  alienee ;  but  she 
took  no  notice  of  Janet  when  she  went  up  to 
her,  and  her  mother,  who  was  in  the  room, 
answered  irritably  when  the  child,  in  a 
startled  way,  asked  if  she  was  worse. 

"Yes,  I  suppose  she's  worse,"  she  said. 
"  She  don't  seem  to  know  what's  a  going  on. 
I  can't  do  no  more  for  her.  She  won't  take 
nothing.  I'm  sure  nobody  need  say  I  ain't 
done  my  best." 

In  a  kind  of  uneasy,  restless  way  she 
went  to  the  bedside,  and  lifted  the  child  up 
upon  her  pillow.  She  stooped  over  her  when 
she  had  raised  her,  and  called  hex  by  her 
name,  but  the  familiar  word  seemed  to  arouse 
Tabby's  attention  only  for  a  moment.  Janet 
spoke  to  her  too,  but  she  made  no  answer. 

Hour  after  hour  in  the  cheerless,  dim- 
lighted  room,  the  woman  and  Janet  sat  to- 
gether. Once  or  twice  Tabby  restlessly  mur- 
mured a  little  to  herself,  but  they  never 
caught  the  words  she  said.    When  it  was 


late  in  the  evening  the  woman,  who  had  been 
drinking,  began  to  doze  over  the  fire. 

Janet  had  said  to  her  once  in  an  awed 
whisper,  **  Do  you  think  she  is  dying  ?  "  The 
child  had  never  seen  death  before  but  once. 
She  asked  her  question  trembling,  and  the 
woman  answered  it  sullenly  and  fiercely. 

How  can  I  tell?"  she  said.  "You  shut 
up,  and  mind  your  own  business." 

And  then  Janet  had  not  spoken  again. 
But  when  Tabby's  mother  began  at  last  to 
nod  over  the  fire,  dien  Janet,  with  her  heavy 
heart,  stole  to  the  bedside  and  knelt  down 
there.  She  knelt  for  a  long  time,  la)nng  her 
head  down  sometimes  on  the  pillow  by  the 
child's  side,  crying  passionately  in  her  sorrow. 
Over  and  over  again  she  prayed  in  the  simple 
words  that  rose'  up  to  her  lips,  "  Oh  God, 
forgive  Tabby !  Oh  God,  be  good  to  Tabby ! " 
Once  she  bent  over  her  and  kissed  her. 
It  was  a  long,  close,  clinging  kiss,  and  Tabby, 
as  if  she  felt  the  touch  of  the  young  Hps  and 
recognised  it,  opened  her  great  dark  eyes, 
and  stared  up  in  a  startled  way  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  suddenly  smt  Led. 

It  was  the  last  smile  that  ever  came  upon 
the  little  dying  face.  An  hour  after  that 
Tabby  was  lying  white  and  still ;  and  Janet, 
in  her  bed  in  the  comer,  had  got  her  fiice 
turned  to  the  wall,  and  was  crying  as  if  her 
heart  would  break. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

What  was  she  to  do  without  Tabl^?  She 
went  out  into  the  streets  when  the  morning 
came,  and  in  all  the  great  world  of  London  , 
round  about  her  that  day,  I  think  there  was  1 
no  creature  more  desc^te  or  finendless.   She  < 
had  tuid  but  one  thing  to  lose,  and  she  had  ■ 
lost  it.   She  had  had  but  one  friend,  and 
her  friend  was  dead.    For  a  little  whUe  she 
wandered  up  and  down  the  dreary  streets, 
and  then  she  sat  down  on  the  doorstep  of  an 
empty  house,  and  stayed  there,  hopeless  and 
helpless,  through  the  greater  part     the  long 
day. 

She  could  not  realise  yet  that  her  <x>m- 
panion,  her  friend,  her  playfellow,  was  gone. 
It  seemed  to  the  child  as  if  she  was  dream- 
ing some  terrible  dream  from  irtiich  she  roust 
awake  soon  to  see  the  keen  little  &ce  still  at 
her  ade,  to  hear  the  sharp  litlJe  voice  again 
in  her  ears  that  she  knew  so  well.  As  she  sat 
thinking  throu^  those  sorrowftd  hours  a  host 
of  things  came  back  to  her  memory  that 
Tabby  had  said  and  done — ^things  that  bad 
seemed  hardly  worth  remembering  or  noticing 
at  the  time,  but  that  made  her  he^  ache  to 
think  of  now— little  kindnesses  that  Tabby 
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had  shown  to  her — wistful  words  that  the 
poor  young  Hps  had  spoken.  Perhaps  she 
had  done  a  hundred  things  in  Janet's  sight 
that  she  oi^ht  not  to  have  done,  or  said  a 
hundred — or  a  thousand — things  that  she 
never  should  have  said ;  but  all  these  faded 
back  from  Janet's  memory  now,  and  only  the 
remembrance  stayed  of  the  good  that  she 
had  done  to  her — of  the  love  that  the  wild 
little  heart  had  given  her.  She  sat  and 
thought  of  this,  and  sobbed  passionately  as 
she  thought  of  it  "  Oh,  I  wish  I  wiis  dead 
too ! "  she  cried  to  herself,  desolately,  over 
and  over  again. 

What  was  she  to  do  ?  It  seemed  as  if  she 
had  no  choice  except  to  return  again  when 
night  came  to  the  wretched  home  that  she 
had  left;  and  yet  it  was  terrible  to  her  to 
think  of  going  back  there  now — it  was  terrible 
to  her  to  think  of  living  there  alone  with 
Tabby's  mother.  "  I  would  rather  sleep  in 
the  streets  than  go  back,"  she  thought.  But 
yet  when  it  grew  dark  she  was  frightened  to 
think  of  sleeping  in  the  streets. 

It  was  a  misty,  still  December  night,  not 
cold,  but  chill  and  cheerless.  The  house  at 
whose  door  she  bad  been  sitting  was  in  a 
quiet  back  street,  and  when  the  early  evening 
closed  in,  the  darkness  and  silence  round 
her  there  made  her  afraid,  and  she  rose  up 
and  instinctively  went  back  to  the  busier  and 
more  lighted  thorou^ares.  She  had  eaten 
nothing  since  morning;  but  some  kind  per- 
son, touched  by  the  tears  upon  her  face,  had 
spoken  to  her  as  she  sat  upon  the  doorstep, 
and  given  twopence  to  her,  and  she  had  this 
in  her  hand  now.  "I  had  better  go  and 
buy  some  bread,"  she  thought  to  herself;  for 
she  was  faint  for  want  of  food.  So  she  went 
to  a  shop  and  bought  a  penny  roll,  and  ate 
it  as  she  walked  along. 

A  clock  struck  six  as  she  was  eating  it,  and 
she  said  to  herself^  "  The  shops  will  be  open 
for  a  long  time  yet.  I'll  stay  out  till  they 
begin  to  shut?*  For  she  had  been  thinking 
of  the  night  settlmg  down  over  that  sad 
room  where  Tabby  lay  dead,  and  the  thought 
had  made  her  shudder.  How  could  she 
go  back  to  it,  and  lie  down  there  in  the 
dark  ? 

The  light  about  her,  the  stir  and  life  all 
round  her,  brought  something  like  warmth 
back  presently  to  the  poor  little  childish 
heart  She  [tried  after  a  time  to  begin  to 
amuse  herself  with  looking  in  at  the  shop 
windows;  she  wandered  along  slowly,  trying 
to  take  a  feeble  interest  in  the  pretty  things 
she  saw..  And  s>  the  minutes  passed  on, 
and  another  hour  struck,  and  then  another ; 


and  then  here  and  there  some  shutters  began 
to  be  put  up.  And  at  last  gradually  Uie 
street  began  to  darken,  and,  sore  at  heart, 
and  sick  with  anguish  and  terror,  she  turned 
her  steps  home. 

She  had  a  mile  or  so  to  walk.  She  had 
gone  slowly  for  about  half  the  way,  still 
lingering  at  the  unshuttered  windows  that  she 
passed,  now  and  then  stopping  to  beg  that 
she  might  have  some  money  to  take  back  to  ; 
Tabb/s  mother.  First  a  woman  and  then  a  ' 
man  had  given  a  penny  to  her.  "  I  should 
like  to  get  one  more,"  she  thought  to  herself; 
and  so  she  begged  again  from  two  or  three 
people  as  they  passed  her ;  but  tiiey  did  not 
give  her  anything. 

She  had  almost  given  up  the  hope  of 
getting  another  penn^,  when,  turning  round 
from  a  window  at  whidi  she  had  been  look- 
ing in,  she  suddenly  saw  a  gentleman  dressed 
like  a  clergyman  passing  by,  and  she  thought 
she  would  make  one  last  effort  to  beg  from 
him.  So  she  ran  af^er  him  quickly,  and  made 
her  usual  petition. 

"  Please,  sir,  give  me  a  halfpenny,"  she 
said,  in  her  little  sad  thin  voice,  trotting  along 
a  step  behind  him. 

He  made  no  answer  to  her  first  appeal, 
and  so  then  she  spoke  a  second  time. 

"Please,  sir,  give  me  a  hal^enny,"  she 
repeated  wearily.  And  this  time  there  was 
a  tremor — almost  a  break — in  the  weak 
voice,  and  touched,  perhaps,  by  the  sound  of 
it,  the  gentleman  turned  round. 

He  turned  round,  and  what  face  do 

you  think  it  was  that  Janet  saw  ?  For  the 
first  wild  moment  as  she  looked  up  to  it  she 
could  not  believe  her  eyes  ;  for  a  few 
moments  her  breath  went  from  her. 

"  Janet !  '*  exclaimed  the  gentleman. 

At  the  sound  of  that  voice,  with  a  great 
cry  the  child  burst  into  tears. 

"I  didn't  know— cA,  I  didn^t  know— !" 
she  began  piteously  to  sob,  so  cowed  and 
crushed  that  even  when  she  saw  the  kind 
eyes  lookmg  at  her,  her  first  impulse  was  to 
shrink  from  them,  as  if  she  expected,  not 
kindness,  but  a  blow. 

But  a  pair  of  strong  arms  lifted  her  sud- 
denly from  the  ground. 

"  My  poor  child — my  poor  child  !  "  the 
familiar  voice  said  again,  with  such  a  tone  of 
pity  in  it  that  it  pierced  to  the  dreary, 
frightened  heart ;  and  with  the  burden  taken 
from  it  at  last — with  all  the  weary  wanderings 
at  last  ended — Janet  was  wildly  sobbing  the 
next  moment  under  the  gas  lamps,  and  clasp- 
ing both  her  hands  tight  round  l3r.^Jiessop's  i 
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It  was  a  December  night  when  Janet  found 
her  friend.  It  is  summer  time  again  now, 
and  the  leaves  are  green  on  the  trees  she 
used  to  love,  and  the  strawberries  are  ripen- 
ing once  more  in  the  old  garden  where  she 
used  to  gather  them ;  and  in  the  parlour  at 
the  Rectory  a  little  girl  is  sitting  widi  a  grave 
pale  face  and  soft  grey  eyes,  that  glance  up 
sometimes,  with  perhaps  a  little  look  of 
longing  in  them,  from  the  book  bdEbre  her  to 
the  open  window  where  the  sunshine  and  the 
breeze  are  coming  in. 

"My  dear,"  Mrs.  Jessop  says,  "you  have 
got  your  sum  still  to  do,  you  Iedov." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  knoWj"  Janet  answers  quickly; 
and  so  docs  her  sum,  and  then  jumps  gladly 
4ip. 

There  is  the  same  little  pony  in  the 
|t.ectoiy  stables  that  she  used  to  nde  a  year 


ago ;  there  are  the'  same  old  people  in  the 
village ;  the  same  children,  only  grown  a 
year  older.  Instead  of  one  companion,  Janet 
has  all  the  young  people  of  the  Rectory  for  her 
companions  now ;  instead  of  one  playfellow, 
a  little  troop  of  playfellows,  with  whom  she 
rambles  about  the  pleasant  lanes  and  fields. 
And  she  is  cared  for,  and  loved,  and  happy, 
in  the  kind  new  home  that  is  both  old  and 
new  toother,  and  that  is  dear  A^m  a  hundred 
memories  of  the  days  that  used  to  be.  Yet, 
happy  .as  she  is,  sometimes,  when  all  iht 
others  are  at  play,  that  little  fiu»  of  hers  looks 
sad  and  wistfol  still ;  and  sometimes,  nbta 
the  glad  voices  of  her  new  friends  are  in  her 
ears,  she  thinks  sorrowfully  of  one  little 
pair  of  lips  that  are  sealed  for  ever,  and  longs 
for  the  sound  of  one  voice  that  she  will  never 
hear  again. 


THE  END. 
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III. 


TN  the  last  days,"  says  St.  Paul,  "perilous 
times  shall  come.  Formenshallbelovers 
of  their  own  selves,  covetous,  boasters,  proud, 
blasphemers,  disobedient  to  parents,  unthank- 
ful, unholy:  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than 
lovers  of  God." 

Would  it  not  seem,  looking  around  us, 
that  these  last  days  have  come?  And  your 
child  must  live  in  them,  and  be  exposed  to 
all  their  danger.  But  if  you  encompass  him 
about  with  his  casing  of  God's  armour,  you 
need  not  fear  for  him. 

One  word  of  caution  I  would  give  here. 
It  relates  to  the  Bible.  Beware  how  you 
bring  up  your  child  to  regard  it.  Implant 
within  mm  a  holy  reverence  for  it  in  all  ways, 
imbue  him  with  the  most  implicit  belief  in  it. 
Let  him  see  you  hold  it  in  reverence,  even  to 
your  touch,  handling  it  solemnly  as  some- 
thing pertaining  to  God.  Let  the  Bible  have 
a  place  to  itself  in  your  home,  put  no  other 
books  under  it,  or  above  it,  or  close  around 
it;  teach  the  little  child  to  revere  even  its 
outward  form  as  a  thing  that  may  not  be 
taken  up  heedlessly  and  lightly.  Impress 
upon  his  mind  the  fact  that  in  its  doctrines 
Tie  will  learn  the  way  to  Life ;  see  that  belief 
in  them  shall  take  such  root  in  his  heart  as 
to  become  entwined  with  its  growing  fibres. 


In  short,  let  his  faith  in  the  Bible  be  such 
that  no  adverse  dogma  shall  have  power  to 

shake  it. 

This  caution  is  not  unnecessary.  Forunless 
our  faith  in  the  Bible  is  a  sure  Cidth,  strong 
and  firm,  and  has  ^own  with  our  growth 
and  strengthened  with  our  strength,  so  thai 
no  assailing  enemy  can  uproot  it,  I  see  not 
how  we  should  escape  the  taint  that  is  abroad, 
of  which  I  have  just  spoken.  Even  the  cleigj 
are  not  all  free  from  this  taint — the  taint  <^ 
infidelity.  One  of  them,  a  young  man,  stood 
up  in  a  pulpit  the  other  day,  and  told  tiie  cm- 
gregation  before  him  that  they  need  not 
believe  altogether  in  the  Bible  and  New 
Testament,  for  that  two  books  at  least,  one 
in  each  of  them,  were  not  inspired.  Ah,  my 
firiends,  let  us  hope  that  in  their  assumption 
of  displayed  erudition,  in  their  egregious  self- 
sufficiency,  he  and  such  as  he  little  suspect 
the  harm  they  do,  or  that  one  such  sermon 
of  doubt  as  this  may  destroy  a  soul 

Unless  die  ears  that  listen  to  this  dangerous 
doctrine  be  proof  against  it,  how  shall  the 
poison  fail  to  work?  "  If  this  portion  of  the 
Bible  and  that  of  the  New  Testament  did 
not  come  down  to  us  by  writers  inq>ired  by 
God,  where  is  my  guarantee  th^  the  other 
portions  are  worthy  of  beHef?"  reasons-some 
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one  of  the  unfortunate  hearers :  and  from 
thai  hour  there  lies  on  this  hearer's  mind  an 
uncomfortable  feeling  of  uncertainty  in  regard 
to  the  Bible ;  it  is  not  to  him  the  never-to-be- 
doubted  guide  that  it  used  to  be — God's  own 
book.  But  take  yoa  care  that  your  child  is 
so  trained,  so  assure],  that  this  most  fatal 
teaching,  ^ould  he  be  e:q)osed  to  it  in  later 
life,  may  fall  hannless  upon  him. 

Once  let  a  man  begin  to  doubt  the  Bible, 
he  does  not  stop  there.  The  next  thing  he 
will  tell  us  is  that  he  has  no  faith  left  in  any- 
thing— in  heaven,  or  in  a  hereafter.  Believe 
me,  the  faith  you  implant  in  your  child  must 
be  founded  as  on  a  rock  of  adamant,  if  you 
would  help  him  safely  onwards  to  eternal  life. 

It  is  the  most  solemnly  enjoined  duty  im- 
posed upon  the  generations  of  man — the 
implanting  faith  in  their  children.  No  other 
obligation  laid  upon  ihem  is  so  grave  as  this. 
Nothing  like  unto  the  consciousness  of  having 
fulfilled  it  to  the  best  of  our  imperfect  abili- 
ties will  cheer  our  death-bed  when  we  come 
to  die.  If  I  knew  any  manner  in  which  to 
urge  it  upon  you  more  strenuously,  all  you 
whose  little  ones  are  yet  young  and  imprae- 
sionable,  I  would  use  it. 

Think  not  it  is  I,  or  such  as  I,  who  would 
impress  upon  you  a  sense  of  its  vital  neces- 
sity. It  is  God  Himself.  It  is  the  Bible. 
Throughout  its  pa^es  are  scattered  in  all  parts 
this  most  imperative  charge.  None  greater, 
none  so  earnest,  was  imposed  upon  the  Israel- 
ites of  old  when  Moses  was  leading  them 
through  the  wilderness. 

"And  these  words  which  I  command  thee 
this  day  shall  be  in  their  heart  And  thou 
shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children, 
and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in 
thine' house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the 
way,  and  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when 
thou  risest  up." 

Over  and  over  again  is  the  charge  repeated. 
"Only  take  heed  to  thyself  and  keep  thy 
soul  diligently,  lest  thou  forget  the  things 
which  tliine  eyes  have  seen,  and  lest  they 
depart  from  thy  heart  all  the  days  of  thy  life ; 
but  teach  them  thy  sons  and  thy  sons'  sons." 

"  Gather  me  the  people  together,"  said  the 
Lord  God,  "and  I  will  make  them  hear  my 
words,  that  they  may  learn  to  fear  me  all  the 
days  that  they  shall  live  upon  the  earth,  and 
that  they  may  teach  their  children  ..... 
Oh  that  there  were  such  an  heart  in  my 
people  that  they  would  fear  me,  and  keep  all 
my  commandments  always,  that  it  might  be 
well  with  them  and  with  their  children  for 
ever!"  * 

It  was  one  of  the  last  chaiges  of  Moses  to 
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the  people  that  last  day  when  he  was  going  up 
to  the  mount  to  die.  "Set  your  hearts  unto 
all  the  words  which  I  testify  among  you  this 
day,  which  ye  shall  command  your  children 
to  observe  to  do,  all  the  words  of  this  law. 
For  it  is  not  a  vain  thing  for  you,  because  it 
is  your  life :  and  through  this  thing  ye  ^all 
prolong  your  days  in  the  land,  whither  ye  go 
over  Jordan  to  possess  it." 

That  good  land  beyond  Jordan  was,  you 
know,  a  type  of  heaven.  If  the  Israelites 
had  obeyed  the  laws  themselves,  and  yet 
neglected  to  teach  them  to  their  children, 
would  they  have  been  suffered  to  inherit  that 
good  land?  If  we  neglect  our  children,  so 
that  they  fall  away  and  never  find  the  way  to 
that  promised  land,  upon  whom  will  lie  the 
sin  ?  On  them,  who  were  not  taught,  or  on 
us  who  did  not  teach  ?  My  readers,  it  is  a 
momentous  question :  a  question  that  we  can- 
not answer. 

After  the  Israelites  had  passed  over  Jordan, 
and  the  twelve  stones  tliat  they  had  brought 
were  pitched  in  Gilgal,  Joshua  gave  them 
one  charge. 

"When  your  children  shall  ask  their  fathers 
in  time  to  come,  saying,  What  mean  these 
stones  ?  then  ye  shall  let  your  children 
know,  saying,  Israel  came  over  this  Jordan 
on  dry  land.  For  the  Lord  your  God  dried 
up  the  waters  of  Jordan  from  before  you  until 
ye  were  passed  over,  as  the  Lord  your  God 
did  to  the  Red  Sea,  which  He  dried  up  from 
before  us  until  we  were  gone  over.  That  all 
the  people  of  the  earth  might  know  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  that  it  is  m^hty :  that  ye  might 
fear  the  Lord  your  God  for  ever." 

Always  the  children,  you  see.  They  are 
to  be  taught  and  shown  and  trained  for  the 
Lord. 

It  is  spoken  of  by  David  in  the  Psalms — 
that  "  sweet  singer  of  Israel."  He  calls  upon 
the  people  to  hear  and  know  the  laws  of 
God,  and  to  teach  them,  as  the  Lord  com- 
manded, to  their  children,  to  the  intent  that 
when  they  grow  up  they  might  teach  their 
children  the  same.  "  That  the  generations 
to  come  might  know  them,  even  the  children 
which  should  be  bom ;  who  should  arise  and 
declare  them  to  their  children :  that  they 
mi^t  set  their  hope  in  God,  and  not  forget 
the  works  of  God,  but  keep  his  command- 
ments." 

That  they  might  set  their  hope  in  God  ! 

The  Book  of  Proverbs  teems  with  the  im- 
portance of  correcting  and  instructing  a  child. 
Look  at  it  for  yourselves.  Search  out  the 
instances ;  they  are  too  numerous  to  be  tran- 
scribed here.   But  the  one  injunction  that  I 
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have  quoted,  as  you  may  think  all  too  fre- 
quently, embodies  the  drift  of  most  of  them. 

Turn  to  Isaiah.  Note  how  the  teaching  in 
the  very  earliest  infancy  is  enjoined  there, 
and  in  what  manner  it  is  to  be  performed. 
**  Whom  shall  he  teach  knowledge  ?  and 
whom  shall  he  make  understand  doctrine  ? 
Them  that  are  weaned  from  the  milk  and 
drawn  from  the  breasts.  For  precept  must 
be  upon  precept,  precept  upon  precept ;  line 
upon  line,  line  upon  line ;  here  a  little  and 
there  a  little." 

Indeed  it  must  If  we  are  to  do  effectual 
good  to  our  children,  precept  must  be  upon 
precept  and  line  upon  line,  given  untiringly 
and  unceasingly.  The  efforts  must  be  very 
gentle,  very;  here  a  little  and  there  a  httle; 
gentle  and  almost  imperceptible,  only  they 
must  never  flag.  It  seems  an  arduous  task 
to  undertake,  no  doubt,  to  you  who  have 
never  entered  on  it,  and  perhaps  hftve  never 
had  your  serious  reflection  drawn  to  the  obli- 
gation of  it.  But  when  once  yon  hnre  entered 
on  and  are  fairly  embufaed  in  the  work,  yon 
will  experience  a  pleasure  you  little  dieun  of 
now.  It  will  bring  to  you  of  itself  an  eotceed- 
ing  great  reward. 

"  Is  it  necessary  ?"  I  hear  some  of  yon 
asking  this  question  in  doubt.  Necessary? 
Well,  it  is  the  eternal  welfare  of  your  own 
child  that  is  at  stake ;  the  child  whom  you 
love  better  than  life.  According  as  this 
knowledge  of  heavenly  things  and  of  a  wish 
to  attain  to  the  life  hereafter  is  implanted  in 
his  infant  heart,  or  not  implanted,  so  may  he 
be  lost  or  saved. 

Remember  Christ's  own  description  of  his 
final  coming,  of  that  dread  day  when  the 
Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven  with  power  and  great  glory,  and  He 
shall  send  his  angels  with  a  great  sound  of  a 
trumpet  to  gather  his  elect  from  the  four 
winds,  from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other. 

"  I  tell  you  in  that  night  there  shall  be  two 
men  in  one  bed ;  the  one  shall  be  taken,  and 
the  other  shall  be  left.  Two  women  shall  be 
grinding  together ;  the  one  shall  be  taken, 
and  the  other  shall  be  left.  Two  men 
shall  be  in  the  field ;  the  one  shall  be  taken, 
and  the  other  shall  be  left."  That  is— oh, 
words  of  awful  meaning  ! — the  one  shall  enter 
into  life,  and  the  other  shall  lose  it. 

Now,  what  constitutes,  or  will  constitute, 
the  difference  in  these  two,  the  chosen  and 
the  non-chosen  ?  Apparently  there  is  no 
difference  outwardly.  The  one  is  not  repre- 
sented as  idle,  sinful,  ill-doing ;  the  other  as 
diligent  and  of  good  report.  Rather  are  we 
led  to  believe  that  both  are  doing  their  du^ 


industriously  as  regards  the  obligations  of  thi 
world ;  the  two  women  equally  grinding  at 
the  mill,  the  two  men  equally  working  in  the 
field.  The  difference  will  lie  within  them- 
selves. The  one  class  will  have  heaven  in 
the  heart ;  be  looking  for  it,  hoping  for  it, 
striving  for  it ;  the  other  will  never  have  j 
thought  about  it    What  a  warning  it  is !  j 

Of  all  the -incidents  recorded  in  the  gospel  | 
nurative,  perhaps  none  are  more  pregnant ; 
with  meaning  (and  with  more  meanings  than 
one)  than  is  that  of  the  two  thieves  cruciged  | 
with  Jesus.    It  shows  us  how  pardon  may  be 
had  even  at  the  eleventh  hour ;  it  shows  how  | 
ready  and  willing  the  Redeemer  is  to  hear 
the  cry  of  the  sinner.  He  stands  but  to  save.  I 
In  the  depths  of  his  own  agony,  he  would  | 
have  stretched  forth  liis  hand,  had  it  not  been 
nailed  to  the  a>os£,  in  forgiving  love;  his 
words  and  bis  heart  alikse  went  forth  to  tbe 
supplicating  cry. 

"  And  one  of  the  malafetctors  wluch  were 
fawged  railed  on  Him,  saying.  If  thou  be 
the  Christ,  saw  thysdf  and  ua.  But  tbe 
other  answering  rebubed  him,  saying,  Dost 
tbou  not  fear  God,  seeing  t^on  art  ia  the 
same  condemnation  ?  And  we  indeed  jotdy; 
for  we  receive  the  due  reward  of  our  deeds ; 
but  this  man  hath  done  notlriog  amiss.  And 
he  said  unto  Jesus,  LohI,  remembo:  ne 
when  thou  comest  into  lity  kiogdom.  And 
Jesus  said  unto  him,  Verily  I  say  unto  tfae^ 
Today  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  j^ndise.'* 

Here  is  an  exact  exempKfication  of  die 
previous  words,  "  The  one  shall  be  tsien, 
and  the  other  shall  be  left"   At  this,  the  l| 
close  (rfthe  two  thieves'  life,  one  was  saved,: I 
the  other  was  lost   And  why  should  tlns|l 
have  be«i?  Are  we  at  a  loss  to  know^  ' 
Both  were  alike  guilty,  and  had  no  doabt 
lived  the  same  kind  of  evil  life :  bat  the  one 
turned  to  God  at  the  last  hour ;  the  other  did 
not. 

Would  it  be  too  much  to  assume  that  the 
first  had  had  an  anxious  mother,  who  had 
guided  his  thoughts  heavenward  in  his  eartiest 
years,  and  that  the  second  had  not?  It  is 
more  than  likely.  The  infant  lessons,  for- 
gotten all  through  his  evil  career,  came  back 
to  him  in  that,  the  closing  hour,  and  stood 
him  in  good  need :  led  hun  to  his  Savioor, 
and  preserved  his  soul.  The  otho*  may  nevtf 
have  had  a  word  of  heaven  and  its  glories 
whispered  to  him ;  may  never  have  been 
shown  so  much  as  the  first  filtering  step  of 
the  way  thither,  or  been  taught  a  single 
prayer.  Be  you  very  sure  of  one  thing— I 
cannot  reiterate  it  too  often — that  where 
these  lessons  have  been  taught,  hoveni 
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much  they  have  lain  dormast  or  been  lost 
sight  of  in  middle  life,  they  will  come  back 
to  flood,  the  heart  in  the  last  solemn,  great 
extremity. 

Mothers,  it  lies  with  you  to  train  your 
children.  In  that  chapter  of  Timothy  from 
which  a  few  lines  have  already  been  tran- 
scribed farther  back,  St.  Paul,  after  enlarging 
upon  the  penlous  times  of  the  last  days,  and 
the  dangecous  doctrines  and  practices  that 
shall  611  the  world,  hardly  seons  to  consider 
it  necessary  to  warn  Timothy;  appearing 
rather  to  consider  him  proof  against  such. 
He  sa^: — 

"Cotttiiine.  thou  in  lius  thk^  which  thou 
hast  Leamed  asd  hast  been  assured  o^  know- 
ing of  whom  thou  bast  learned  them;  and 
tl:^  from  a.  child  thou  haat  known  the  Hofy 
Scriptiues,  lirfiich  are  able  to  make  thee  wise 
unto  salvation  through  faith  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus." 

And  Timothy,  we  know,  bad  been  brought 
up  in  this  faith,  in  these  things,  by  his  mo^er. 

Else-whoK— it  is  in  Coiiiitbiaos — St.  Paul 
compares  our  life  liere  to  a  race ;  a  race 
whidt  all  must  run ;  the  prize  for  which  is  an 
incomq^ble  cxown,  and  teUiqg  m  sotxi  ran 
that  we  maf  obtiin  it. 

A  race  it  uodaubtedlyis.  A  race  inwhddi 
we  have  to  fi^t  aad  stnigg^.  Great  ioo- 
pedimcnts  beset  out  way  at  every  step ;  sin, 
pride,  caxelessness,  throwing  us  back  per- 
petuaily ;  sometimes  throwing  us  out  ^to- 
gether, so  that  we  never  find  the  prize  or 
earn  the  crown.  But  of  all  the  himdrau^s-of 
the  pceseat  day,  none  is.  so  fonnidable  as  the 
spirit  of  infiddity.  That  it  is  gaining  griCHind 
amid  our  young  meu^iio  one  can  deny.  Tbey 
are  too  self-su^dtnt  nowadays  for  religion: 
they  think  themselves  as  clever  as  their 
M^i^r,  and  they  despise  the  teaching  of  hia 
prophets.  Many  of  the  books  now  issued 
are  tainted  with  this  infidsiity.  Even  those 
of  fiction.  The  other  evening,  glancing  over 
the  pages  of  one  of  these  that  is  being  exten- 
sively read,  I  came  to  the  words,  "  thexe 
be  another  world."  These  books  will  fall 
into  the  hands  of  your  children  sooner  or 
later.  It  lies  with  you  whether  the  taint 
shall  have  power  to  afiect  than,  oar  whetlier 
it  shall  fall  innocuous. 

Is  it  but  a  species  of  the  worst  kind  of 
affectation  that  induces  this  proclaimed  dis- 
belief ?— -or  is  it  true  atlieism  ?  I  often  wonder 
which.  In  most  cases  I  believe  it  to  be  only 
the  former.  Guard,  guard  your  children  from 
every  outlet  <^  its  approaches. 

The  veiy  fact  that  this  life  cannot  satisfy 
the  desires  and  aspkntioBs  of  the  spiiit. 


earthly  or  heavenly,  must  in  itself  be  a 
convincing  proof  ^at  there  is  a  different 
life  to  come ;  one  higher  and  better.  I>0es 
anything  ever  satisfy  us?  Does  realisation 
answer  expectation,  whether  in  fame,  in  love, 
in  ambition,  in  wealth,  in  domestic  ties  ?  No, 
never.  Something  comes  to  mar  them  all. 
What  looked  so  fair  and  bright  in  anticipa^ 
tion,  turns  out — even  if  the  hope  be  gained, 
and  that  is  very  rare — to  be  leavened  with 
something  that  corrodes  it.  At  the  very  best, 
thoBgh  bliss  of  any  kind  be  here  realisetl,  it 
flits  speedily  away.  Time  flies  like  a  shadow. 
Atan's  allotted  yaaxs  are  but  threescore  and 
ten ;  aad  few  of  us  can  say  at  that  age,  look- 
ing back  00  the  past,.  "  My  dearest  hopes 
and  dreamy  in  this  thing  or  in  that,  were 
falSled  iKtto  me  and  bacajne  living:  realitws." 
Can  this  poor,  imperfect  li&  b«  the.  ending  of 
ail?  Can  the  immortal  soul,. that  never  dies, 
have  been  created  only  for  this  ?  iff  so,  what 
would  become  oi  those  aspirajdons  akei  a 
beitet,  aad  holier,  and  loftier  state  than  caai 
be  found  beiow;  glimpses  of  which  axe 
snatehed  by  us  all,  though  they  axt  too 
fleeting  to  be  retained  oi  (almost)  to  be 
lenerdbered?  Were  tbey  sent  to  va  for 
nought,  tiuBk  you  ?  Na  Tbit  soul  will  find 
its  true  md  podisct  lifo^  when  tibis  nnaatis^iBg 
oiw  shall  he.  aver. 

Can  I  s^mose  than  I  have  akcady  said  ? 
Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  esgeatial  to  train  o«r 
children,  so  that  they  may  not  fail  .in  gatn- 
ing  the  life  after  this  life  ?  Cbxist  caJ^  it  the 
one  thing. needful ;  the  treasure  hidin  ^Lfiidd;. 
the  peaid  of  great  pnca.  Which  paarl,.  when 
fbui^,  the  &adsz  in  his  joy  sells  all  that  he 
has,  and  buys  it.  How  inestimable  must  be 
this  tKaeuxe !  What  can  compaxe  vnth  the 
jay  of  the  fisirder  ?  To  know  that  he  possesseth 
it,  and  is  saved,  axiA  will  live  for  ever !— that 
he  belonigs  to  the  Lord,  to  the  gr^t  X  AM  ; 
an  inheritor  of  the  New  Jecusalem  that  shall 
come  down  out  of  heaven ! 

Oh,  raoithers  I  help  you:  dear  ones  to  find 
it  I  You  can  only  do  it  when  they  are  young. 
Delay  it,  and  they  may  miss  the  way.  You 
may  make  what  you  wili  of  the  impressionable 
mind  of  a  child ;  it  is  yours  to  mould  as  you 
choose;  fill  it  not  with  good  things,  and  it 
will  fill  itself  with  bad  ones.  Has  a  fore- 
shadowing ever  coma  dimly  over  you  of  that 
last  great  day  when  we  shall  all  be  gathered 
before  the  Lord,  to  inherit  heaven  or  to  be 
shut  out  from  it  ?  Will  you  be  able  to  stand 
with  your  children  and  say,  "  Lord,  of  those 
that  ^oa  haat  given  me,  I  have  not  lost  one  ?  " 
Or  will  you  cower  there  in  piteous  agiHiy,. 
seemg  that  they  are  lost?  TYy  an  ' 
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what  such  an  hour  as  that  would  be :  your 
dearly-beloved  children  shut  out  for  ever. 
The  very  thought  of  it  makes  your  heart 
ache  wth  a  desperate  anguish. 

And  yet,  I  know  that  you  cannot  now 
picture  it  with  that  vivid  sense  of  responsi- 
bility .  that  you  may  in  later  life,  when  death 
shall  be  approaching,  and  your  eyes  have 
opened  to  see  the  past  as  it  was,  with  all  its 
mistakes  and  omissions,  its  time  wasted,  its 
opportunities  unused.  Whatever  that  past 
may  have  been,  it  is  gone ;  gone  for  ever. 
You  cannot  alter  it  now ;  you  cannot  re-live 
your  life.  Nothing  Remains  of  it  but  its 
results,  and  the  consciousness  of  whether  you 
did  well  by  your  children,  or  did  not  do  it. 
Ah,  what  will  all  the  glory  and  honour  and 
wealth  and  fame,  and  houses  and  lands  of  this 
world  be  to  you  then  ?  You  may  have  taught 
your  children  how  to  insure  success  in  these ; 
but  if  you  have  not  taught  them  how  to 
strive  for  that  other  land,  on  you  will  lie  the 
sting  of  remorse.  For  in  that  hour  riches 
and  grandeur  and  the  comforts  of  this  life 
will  take  to  themselves  wings  and  fly  away, 
and  you  perceive  exactly  what  they  were 
worth.  Life,  looking  back  upon  it,  has  been 
so  short !  It  seems  to  have  passed  so  quickly 
as  not  to  have  mattered  whether  you  were 
well  or  ill  in  it,  hapjjy  or  miserable.  The 
one  trae  life  in  which  it  will  matter,  for  you 
must  dwell  in  it  for  ever,  is  being  entered 
upon. 

Oh,  take  your  little  child  now  that  he  is 
young,  and  do  what  you  can  towards  the 
saving  of  his  soul.  No  duty  laid  upon  ^u 
is  so  imperative  as  this ;  no  neglect  is  so  irre- 
deemable if  you  pass  it  by.  You  may  bend 
the  young  twig  as  you  will,  but  you  cannot 
bend  the  grown  tree:  you  may  lead  the  baby- 
child  to  be  what  you  please,  but  you  cannot 
lead  the  man.  Never  let  the  ten  minutes  of 
daily  instruction  and  admonition  be  omitted. 
Shut  yourself  up  with  your  child  in  private, 
and  say  what  you  wish  to  say :  he  is  yours  to 
teach  in  infancy,  in  childhood,  in  boyhood, 
inyouth.  Observe  it  always  when  practicable. 
Read  to  him,  and  then  talk  to  him.  Im- 
press upon  his  mind,  so  far  as  you  can,  the 
idea  of  heaven ;  cause  it  to  hold  a  place 
there.  Make  him  long  to  see  it,  to  inhabit  it. 
Tell  him  of  all  its  revealed  beauties,  its  satis- 
fying peace,  its  wondrous  glories.  Of  the 
angels  in  white,  with  their  golden  harps,  of 
the  sweet  flowers  that  never  &de,  of  the 
music  to  delight  the  ear,  and  of  the  precious 
stones  of  many  colours.  Show  him  what  this 
world  is  worth  at  its  best,  and  what  he 
will  find  in  the  one  which  is  to  come.  The 


music  here  is  pleasant,  but  if  a  wrong  string 
be  touched  it  mars  the  harmony;  the  flowers 
are  beautiful,  but  they  are  but  gathered  to 
wither  J  their  perfume  is  sweet  to  the  senses, 
but  shortly  it  is  gone.  The  sky  is  blue  and 
bright,  but  even  as  we  look,  dark  clouds 
overshadow  it ;  the  sparkling  sea  is  grand, 
but  it  swallow's  up  ships.  But  in  that  good 
land  pleasure  will  have  its  full  fiuitioa  Eye 
hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard,  neither  bath  it 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive 
what  God  hath  prepared  for  tiiem  who  shall 
abide  in  it. 

Impress  all  this  upon  him,  morning  by 
morning,  day  after  day,  week  following  week  ; 
until  he  can  {however  imperfectly)  realize  to 
himself  somewhat  of  heaven.  Realize  that 
there,  in  that  shining  Eden  of  promise,  will  | 
be  his  permanent  home;  not  in  this  poor  ' 
world  with  its  many  pains,  and  drawbacks,  | 
and  weariness.  There  mil  be  no  night 
there,  no  sickness,  or  gloom,  or  sorrow ; 
only  love,  and  rest,  and  joy.  Remind  him  of 
those  who  are  already  there,  and  of  whom  he 
has  liked  to  hear  and  read.  Abraham,  the&ith- 
ful  servant  of  God ;  Moses,  who  lifted  up  the 
typical  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  that  Uiey 
who  were  bitten  and  in  danger  of  death  might 
look  upon  it,  and  live  ;  Hezekiah,  who  prayed 
unto  the  Lord  in  his  sickness  that  his  life 
might  be  prolonged,  and  it  was  so ;  David, 
who  was  beloved  by  God;  Job,  so  patient 
under  affliction;  Isaiah,  who  prophesied  of 
the  Mighty  Counsellor,  the  Prince  of  Peace  ; 
Daniel,  who  escaped  the  lions'  den ;  down  to 
Christ's  own  disciples,  and  to  Stephen  the 
Martyr,  who  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  calling  for 
forgiveness  on  his  destroyers,  and  to  St  Paul, 
who  fought  unweariedly  the  good  fight  of 
faith,  and  for  whom  was  laid  up  the  crown  of 
righteousness.  All  these  he  will  meet  here- 
after, amid  the  many  others.  Tell  him  of 
the  personal  friends  he  has  known  and  loved 
in  his  as  yet  short  life,  who  have  departed 
within  his  own  recollection.  Grandpapa  or  ! 
grandmamma;  or,  maybe,  a  little  brother  or 
sister : —  j 

"There  i*  no  flock,  hovever  watched  and  tended,  , 
Hut  one  dead  lamb  is  there : 

There  is  no  fireside,  howe'er  defeoded,  ' 

But  has  one  vacant  chair !  "  | 

SIlow  him  that  they  have  but  gone  on  before ;  ' 
that  he  will  go  to  them  in  his  turn,  and  dwell 
with  them  for  ever  and  ever.   In  short,  bring  j 
him  up  to  be  acquainted  with  heaven,  to 
look  to  it  as  his  certain  home,  and  to  long  1 
for  it.  I 
Do  this  always.  Do  not  weary  in  it.  It  will  , 
make  your  own  journey  in  life  pleasant,  what- 
ever may  be  tliat  life's  vicissitudes:  it  .will  _ 
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soothe  its  cares :  for  while  you  are  striving 
untiringly  to  bring  your  children  to  Goil, 
God  will  not  forget  you.  For  your  own  sake 
and  your  children's  sake,  I  pray  you,  neglect 
it  not. 

And  whenever  you,  yourself,  maybe  called 
away,  be  it  sooner  or  later,  you  will  have  the 
unspeakable  comforE  of  knowing  that  you 
may  with  confidence  leave  your  children  in 
heaven's  hands.  For  you  have  given  unto  their 


hearts  a  safeguard ;  you  have  taught  them  to 
love  and  fear  God,  to  rely  upon  their  Saviour; 
and  you  know  that  "He  who  has  begun  a 
good  work  in  them  shall  assuredly  make  it 
complete." 

Farewell.  With  the  words  that  I  began, 
so  would  I  end. 

*'  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go :  and  when  he  is  old,  he  wiU  not  depart 

from  it"  ELLEN  WOOD. 


LIGHT. 


SLOWLY  fades  the  sun's  bright  crimson  in  the 
west, 

Swiftly  fly  the  wines  of  evening  from  their  nest. 
All  is  stiU  and  bathed  in  silence  save  the  sound 
Of  the  bfcaken  ever  breaking  with  a  bound. 
Lo !  above  the  sea's  dark  ontKne  rises  fast. 
Like  an  Kb  of  iron  glowing  from  the  blast. 


Evening's  light,  whose  rays  soon  picture  on  the  sea 
Silver  waters,  silver  billows  ever  free. 
So  in  lite,  thoagb  dark  and  dreaiy,  there  is  light 
Full  of  beanty,  ever  tender,  always  bright. 
Which  on  time's  rough,  threatening  watm  throws 
its  rays, 

TemUng  ever,  leading  on,  to  endless  praise. 

J.  HOWE  JENKINS. 
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(^ketchts  ot  Cntnmal  %iU. 

IV. — OUT  OP  PRISON. 

"  /^NCE  a  thief,  always  a  thief,"  is  an  '  to  the  distant  antipodes,  even  if  we  could  stlli 
;  V-'  axiom  which  society  theoretically  |  do  so,  and  can  at  the  same  time  protect  out- 
repudiates,  but  which  in  practice  it  is  ad- 1  selves  far  more  effectually, 
verse  to  admitting  to  be  not  necessarily  a  |  In  the  great  bulk  of  cases  the  criminal  is 
foregone  conclusion.  To  get  rid  of  the  i  lacking  in  self-control,  and  needs  to  be 
I  criminal  class  by  any  expedient  was  a  thing  |  fortified  against  himself  and  the  pressure  of 
more  to  be  aimed  at  than  its  reform.  Not-  i  old  habits,  associations,  and  companionships, 
withstanding  that  it  may  well  be  held  that '.  How  to  administer  this  aid  to  man  or  woman 
the  highly  -  artificial  structure  of  modem  |  wisely,  on  release  from  prison,  has  in  later 
society  itself  is,  in  not  a  few  respects,  to  ^  years  occupied  much  of  the  thought  of  those 
blame  for  some  phases  of  crime,  the  "martyrs  i  interested  in  refonnatorj'  movements.  Little 
i  by  the  pang"  were  to  be  kept  out  of  sight,  |  good  would  have  been  done  by  the  expen- 
huddled  away,  disposed  of  anyhow,  if  society  ;  sive  machinery  of  the  prisons,  if  there  was 
might  only  be  spared  some  painful  and  un- !  nothing  for  it  but  to  consign  the  poor 
pleasant  revelations.  Even  in  our  own  case  |  wretches  on  their  release  to  their  old  ways, 
we  feel  that  an  apology  would  be  due  to  the  ;  without  character,  without  capital,  without 
public  for  the  present  series  of  papers,  were  !  hope.  But  philanthropic  minds  have  hit 
it  not  for  the  consciousness  that  we  had  I  upon  a  method  such  as  only  needs  more 
practical  refonns  and  interests  in  view  of  |  sympathy  and  support  from  the  benevolent 
'  such  a  nature  as  would  tend  to  benefit  |  to  be  largely  influential  in  redeeming  many 

society  more  than  the  old  way  of  shrinking  '  from  the  criminal  ranks, 
i  altogether  from  the  subject,  if  but  a  wise  and '  Some  twenty  years  ago  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Burt, 
I  active  interest  could  once  be  awakened.  For ;  at  that  time  Chaplain  of  the  Birmingham  Gaol, 
it  has  been  proved  to  demonstration  that  we  [  suggested  the  formation  of  a  society  for  the 
can  do  better  for  ourselves  by  "  considering  purpose  of  aiding  the  more  hopeful  prisoners 
the  poor,"  even  the  criminal,  who  are  the  ^ on  their  release.  He  met  with  silPp^t.  the, 
poorest  of  all,  than  by  hustling  them  away  'plan  vfas  found  to  woi^^ltfaf^  ^rarjpli^#^re|^ 
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lapses,  comparatively,  taking  place  anoogst 
those  who  h^d  been  aided ;  and  his  -experi- 
ment at  i&rmiaghaxn  has  the  credit  «f  beiag 
the  origioal  of  the  thirty^ve  I!)ischa^ed 
Frisoners'  Societies,  which  are  now  softt- 
terei}  over  the  country,  and  are  doing  a  ^at 
work.  The  bulk  of  these  concem  themaeives 
with  tlie  prisoners  released  from  boiough 
a,nd  county  gaols ; — that  with  vAach  we  are 
most  familiar  is  the  London  Disdhaiged 
Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  at  39,  Charing  Cross, 
which  devotes  itself  to  the  convicts,  male  and 
female,  discharged  from  her  Majesty's  prisons. 
It  was  founded  in  the  year  1857,  and  lias 
since  then  assisted  no  fewer  than  nine 
thousand  men  and  women.  The  process 
is  simple,  but  interesting.  The  Directors  of 
Convict  Prisons,  who  have  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed themaeives  grateful  ier  tiie  ecnriee 
done  by  this  society,  encoara|^  prisoneis 
to  put  themselves  imder  its  care  when  dis- 
charged on  a  ticket  of  leave,  in  preference 
to  being  under  the  espionage  of  the  police. 
A  few  days  before  the  prisoner's  liberation, 
a  document,  descriptive  of  his  appearance, 
age,  religion,  education,  trade,  Sec,  with  a 
photograph  appended,  reaches  tfce  secretwy, 
who  intimates  the  society's  willingness  to 
undertake  the  case.  The  prisoner's  gratuity 
is  then  paid  over  to  the  society,  as  a  guarantee 
of  his  good  behaviour.  On  the  prisoner 
making  his  appearance,  he  is  questioned  as 
to  any  friends  he  may  have  (who,  however, 
are  not  generally  disposed  or  able  to  aid 
him),  and  his  views  are  heard  as  to  the  kind 
of  empIo)'ment  he  desires.  He  is  then 
turned  over  to  the  care  of  an  agent  of  the 
society,  who,  in  the  first  place,  procares  s 
respectable  lodging  for  him.  A  small  allow- 
ance from  the  gratuity  is  watAe  weekly — 
sufficient  merely  to  procure  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence till  fitting  employment  can  be  found. 
Those  who  have  any  pto^>ect  of  work  m  the 
colonies,  or  who  may  have  friends  tiiere^  ase 
provided  with  free  passages  and  outfits,  and 
generally  they  do  veiy  well.  When  suitable 
work  has  bmi  found  for  any  i»^iscmer  at 
home  (the  employer  being  always  infonnaed 
in  c(»ifidence  of  the  prisoner's  antecedents), 
an  allowance  is  made  for  tools,  and  such- 
like, a  proper  outfit  is  furnished  if  the  man 
goes  into  service,  or  a  small  stock  in  trade  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  provided  for  htm,  should 
he  be  unable  to  turn  himself  to  anything 
■save  costermongering,  though  the  society  dis- 
courages,-as  far  as  may  be,  embarking  in 
street  occi^ations,  as  there  is  great  risk  of 
the  men— marked  as  they  are — meeting  witli 
.their  old  companions  when  so  engaged.  The 


men  being  provided  with  work,  they  are 
required  to  Tcport  Aemsalves  regulariy  once 
a  OKWth  to  t^e  sodeQr,  -wMdi  ^ain  reports 
them  to  the  peHce,  vho,  so  long  as  the  men 
behave  themselves,  exercise  no  direct  sunreil- 
iancc  owerAiem.  Correspondence  is  also  kept 
up  with  dei^ymen  and  others  in  the  amntry 
dostrict?,  \nthwit  the  bounds  of  any  sodety, 
to  which  the  men  or  wom«n  may  have 
gone  amd  been  turned  over  to  the  charge 
of  the  police. 

We  are  inclined  to  regard  the  rule  that 
requires  the  prisoner  to  deposit  in  the  hands 
of  the  society  the  whole  of  the  gratuity  he 
has  earned  in  prison,  as  in  every  way  an  ex- 
cellent one.  Mr.  Bayne  Ranken,  in  one  of 
his  papers,  has  well  said : — "  It  preveots  a 
discharged  prisoner,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  society,  from  beeaningE  prey  of  former 
vicious  associates,  and  of  that  laxg^  das  of 
the  criminal  popuhbbion  to  whom  he  is  a 
marked  num.  It  freqamtly  happois  thst  a 
man,  bewildered  by  the  sense  of  new  ac- 
quired freedom  and  the  possession  of  money, 
is  recognised  by  certain  peculiarities  in 
appearance  and  dress  as  having  been  re- 
cently dischai^^  from  prison  ;  and,  though 
intending  to  lead  an  honest  life,  is,  through 
the  influence  of  those  more  guilty  than  him- 
self, thrust  back  as  it  were  into  crime."  And 
this  identification  of  men  on  release  from 
prison  simply  from  dress  does  take  place 
notwitbstuiding  dwtkMuienipsnuity  havbecn 
enciciied  'to  pot  no-speobl  marie  on  what  is 
called  the  "  ld«rty  -dothing  "—grey  or  other 
coloared  tweed  for  cledcs  and  such,  strei^ 
noleakins  (or  hiboarers,  ind  so  an. 

The  faUowmgaxlaBct  from  tbe  iast  report 
of  Major  Noott,  Governor  of  Dartawer 
Prison,  has  an  inpaxttnt  pnctioal  reference 
here,  and  evokodieB  a  a^Effc^^n  whidi  the 
society  waald  act  on  fulfy  if  tli^  had  only 
mere  fiinds.aiiiitad  i— 

"I  cunot  too <aropgly «g»fa-eq)re» my CBBwetion 
Oat  u  emimrim  soiwBiw  wawiected  <mi  tiie  aid 
Eociedes  would  be  m  nrafaaUe  4iid  to  the  r«tm* 
tion  of  iiiMn]y.<«sval  annmals  to  a  patkiin  of  rofHrt* 

abOity  and  honesty.  It  woidd  be  especially  ^t** 
ciBted  by  those  (nnrortunately  a^oo  numeroos  dass) 
who  bm  inaarnid  the  sbottsr  watcnces  of  pcnkl 
serfitade  u  piiiMmwH  for  fareaotes  «f  tnst  of 
varioos  kinds.  Theae  men  m  o9m  But  off  hy  tiwr 
respectable  frimds,  and  from  the  shestness  of  their 
sentences,  are  aaable  to  earn  the  additional  gntail}'- 
With  no  lasting  means  of  sabsiatence,  tndan<n'W. 
stodcad  market  for  thoir  labour,  it  is  not  to  be  wan- 
dered at  if  such  men  ^>cedi]y  odd  a  second  connciiw 
lo  their  criminal  career." 

Two  knnense  boons  are  conferred  on 
the  public  by  this  sodety.    One  of  ^J^i 
great  objections  to  tht)i^fe§|f^ftiy!)p(^©|C  I 
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was  that  it  laid  far  too  great  a  responsibility 
upon  the  police,  and  was  likely  to  affect  the 
force  injuriously;  and  secondly,  it  was  found 
that  the  constant  espionage  of  the  police 
operated  so  much  against  the  chances  of  the 
«x*prisoner  as  practically  to  render  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  keep  steady  employment. 
The  c«istant  revelations  to  all  and  sundry  of 
his  fonna  life,  simply  tended  to  drive  him 
once  mote  into  bad  courses.  The  Dis- 
charged Prisoners'  Aid  Society  has  s<dved 
the  problem  practically,  and  with  remark- 
able results.  Some  thousands  of  liberated 
convicts  have  been  kept  under  strict  dis- 
cipline by  a  body  of  some  dozen  gentle- 
men, assisted  by  an  honorary  secretary,  an 
-ictive  secretary,  a  couple  of  clerks,  and  half 
■a  dozea  or  so  of  inspectors,  and  with  such 
results  of  a  reformatory  kind  as  would  cer- 
tainly have  in  vain  been  looked  for  from  the 
•espionage  of  a  whole  regiment  of  policemen. 
The  relapses  among  the  men  thus  taJeen  in 
hand  and  aided  are  only  ten  per  cent,  and 
this  is  a  Ubetal  jcklculation ;  for  the 
■anxiety  of  the  committee,  some  years  ago,  to 
obtain  exact  statistics  on  this  head,  led  them 
to  apply  to  Cotonel  Du  Cane,  Chairman  of 
the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons,  to  ascertain 
for  them  the  number  of  men  who  had  been 
xeconvicted  and  sent  back  to  prison  alter 
having  been  assisted  by  the  Discharged 
Prisoners'  Aid  Society  and  county  societiei. 
He  then  informed  the  secretary  that  of  837 
men  re-convicted  in  two  years  only  46,  or 
from  five  to  six  per  cent,  had  been  under 
the  care  of  Discharged  I^oners'  Aid  So- 
cieties. 

.  Anodier  remarkable  testimony  to  Ae  value 
of  the  work  done  by  such  societies  is  that 
furnished  by  the  case  of  Staffoi<dshire.  In 
the  year  1864,  the  Earl  of  Lichfield  esta- 
blished in  that  county  two  Prisoners'  Aid 
Societies.  At  the  time  of  the  report  we  have 
in  our  hand,  they  had  been  at  work  for 
ten  years,  and  had  dealt  with  7,367  cases, 
with  comparatively  small  expenditure.  It  is 
here  shown  that  only  some  five  and  a 
half  per  oent  of  this  number  have  been 
re-committed  to  prison  during  this  long  term, 
■although  twenty-nine  per  Cent  of  unaided 
prisoners  have  returned  to  Staflbrd  gaol 
within  a  year. 

The  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society 
for  a  number  of  years  jiursued  pretty 
much  the  same  course  with  women,  as 
that  we  have  described  for  men,  turn- 
ing them  over  to  the  care  of  a  lady- 
superintendent  of  a  lodging-house  in  con- 

T»»»/'hrtn    with    tVi»    srtfif*t^       ^in    mt%r\y  Hiffl. 


culty  was  found  in  maintaining  discipline, 
however,  that  this  plan  was  abandoned ;  but 
recently  a  far  superior  system  was  adopted 
in  the  founding  of  the  Westminster  Memorial 
Refuge  at  Streatham,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  again,  after  having  briefly  referred  to 
the  great  original  of  these  refuges  in  Eng- 
land, the  Carlisle  Memorial  Home,  at  Win- 
chester, which  was  started  in  1865,  mainly 
through  the  unremitting  exertions  of  Sir 
Walter  Crofton,,  who  bad  witnessed  the  won- 
deriul  results  that  had  sprung  from  similar  in< 
stitutions  in  Ireland,  established  through  the 
active  sympathy  of  the  late  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
after  whom  the  Winchester  Refuge  is  very  fitly  ! 
named!  A  few  weeks  ago  we  had  tlie  plea- 
sure of  visiting  Winchester,  and  can  honestly 
say  that  neither  its  cathedral,  with  that 
exquisite  pointed  gothic,  carved  screen  and 
lofty  roof,  nor  St.  Cross,  with  its  quaint  re- 
storatitms,  its  ancient  nunnery,  its  dole,  and 
its  much-prized  Albert  Durer,  stirred  in  us 
a  profoumler  interest  than  did  the  Battery 
House,  with  its  fifty  odd  fmiale  criminals  in 
the  various  stages  of  their  nine  months  pro- 
bationary license.  Here  they  are  taught  to 
use  the  sewing-machine,  to  wash,  to  iron, 
and  to  become  domestic  servants ;  are  en- 
couraged by  every  device  that  Christian  tact 
and  decision  can  use,  to  leave  their  old  life 
behind  them,  and  begin  anew.  Of  course,  if 
they  misconduct  themselves  they  are  liable 
to  have  their  hcense  recalled,  and  to  under- 
go imprisonment  for  the  whole  of  their 
original  sentaice. 

Here,  we  were  glad  to  see,  was  the  utmost 
freedom  of  everyday  life.  In  the  company  [ 
of  one  of  the  matrons,  the  inmates  in  puties  j 
walk  out  by  turns  for  exercise ;  tiiere  is  none  , 
of  the  galling  accompaniments  of  locking  \ 
and  unlocking.  The  work  in  association 
is  relieved  by  the  reading  of  good  and  in- 
teresting books  or  by  the  singing  of  hymns. 
Seldom  have  we  seen  a  more  cheerful  or  a 
more  touching  sight  than  that  workroom, 
with  its  subdued  whirr  of  sewing-machines, 
its  orderly  and  composed  air,  its  ample  light, 
and  fair  outlook  to  green  trees  and  distant 
meadow-lands.  The  work  is  by  no  means 
light,  each  inmate  being  expected  to  make 
two  shirts  daily  when  there — the  work  of 
kitchen,  laundry,  and  so  on,  being  taken  by 
the  women  in  turns.  The  dormitories  ue 
neat  and  clean,  and  divided  as  far  as  pnu> 
ticable,  so  that  not  more  than  half  a  dozen 
sleep  in  one  room.  The  little  chapel  is  very 
neatly  laid  out,  and  we  were  pleasantly  sur- 
prised on  being  informed  that  several  of  the 
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for  private  prayer  in  the  intervals  of  their 
work.  It  is  not  here  meant,  of  course,  that 
the  women  never  give  any  trouble.  Out- 
breaks of  temper  and  fits  of  suUenness  are 
witnessed  sometimes ;  nay,  occasionally 
new-comers  will  endeavour  to  subvert  dis- 
cipline. They  soon  find,  however,  that  the 
spirit  of  the  place  is  so  completely  against 
them  that  they  g^erally  siurender  at  discre- 
tion. Only  four  women  have  been  returned  to 
prison  from  Winchester  as  irreclaimable  and 
hopeless  in  the  course  of  nine  years.  The 
tone  in  which  Miss  Pumfrey,  the  lady- 
superintendent  speaks  of  her  successes  and 
her  difficulties,  exhibits  at  once  rare  firmness, 
discretion,  kindhness,  and  love  for  the  poor 
women  under  her  charge ;  so  that  one  feels 
she  is  in  the  right  place,  and  that  she  has 
done  and  is  doing  a  great  work. 

The  hopeful  nature  of  the  work  at  Win- 
chester is  such  indeed  as  to  claim  more  record 
than  that  of  general  statement  merely.  No 
sooner  do  the  women  come  under  friendly 
influences,  and  have  time  to  appreciate  the 
prevailing  tone  of  feeling,  than  they  begin  to 
co-operate  heartily  in  the  efforts  made  on 
their  behoof,  and  care  is  taken  to  give  all 
possible  play  to  the  desire  that  is  soon  there- 
after awakened  in  them  to  do  something  to 
aid  their  fellows.  There  is  what  is  termed 
an  extra-work  class,  i.g.  sl  volunteer  class, 
which,  after  the  ordinary  work  of  the  day,  is 
held  in  the  evening  in  the  superintendent's 
room.  The  proceeds  of  this  work  are  de- 
voted to  aid  in  the  emigration  of  some  of  the 
inmates  whose  friends  are  not  in  England, 
and  to  assist  the  old  and  decrepit  in  their 
difficulties  after  liberation.  Of  Uiis  part  of 
the  work  Sir  Walter  Croflon — whose  wisdom 
in  establishing  such  a  home  and  devoting  so 
much  of  his  time  to  maintain  and  extend 
it,  do  him  infinite  honour — has  written  in 
these  terms : — 

"  Now  the  proceeds  of  thiMcxtra  woric,  after  tbe 
toil  of  tbe  day,  cannot  beoefit  the  individuals  con- 
cerned in  the  production.  This  devotion  of  time, 
which  would  be  otherwise  allocated  to  rest  or  recrea- 
tion, must  be  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  we  are 
bound  for  a  moment  to  pause,  and  reflect  whether  it 
is  possible  that  this  can  be  so  with  habitual  criminals, 
whose  whole  life  has  been  a  career  of  self-indulgence 
and  sin.  If  this  be  true,  and  a  visit  to  the  establish- 
ment will  test  its  trutfa,  the  exhibition  of  such  traits 
of  character  should  very  forciblv  illustrate  to  the  com- 
munity how  unjust  it  is  to  close  the  door  of  hope 
against  those  who,  upon  trial,  have  been  found  ready 

I  to  co-operate  so  earnestly  in  their  own  amendment. 

I  And  is  not  the  case  for  sympathy  very  mateiialfy 
strengthened  when  it  is  further  stated  that  small  sums 

'  of  money  from  those  liberated  have  been  received 
from  time  to  time  in  aid  of  the  csoae  Uiey  promoted 

I  atthe'Homef'" 


Nor  is  this  the  most  signal  testimoDy  these 
poor  women  have  given  of  their  readiness  to 
co-operate  for  the  benefit  of  the  weak  and 
helpless.   The  sad  fate  of  the  children  of  ! 
criminal  women*  could  not  but  be  frequently 
brought  under  the  notice  of  those  at  the  i 
head  of  such  an  institution  as  the  Carlisle  I 
Memorial  Home.   Many  instances  had  tbejr  j 
met  with  of  mere  diildren,  some  not  ova- ' 
four  years,  made  useful  by  thieves  for  the 
most  nefarious  purposes,  and  of  infants  being 
sjretematically  trained  up  to  follow  m  the 
footsteps  of  their  parents  by  their  vile  asso- 
ciates.   It  was  therefore  resolved,  some  two 
years  ago,  to  supplement  tlie  work  superin- 
tended by  Miss  Pumfrey  by  a  Children's 
Home,  in  which  between  twen^  and  thirty 
of  these  children  could  be  reared  and  tai^bt, 
till  on  reaching  their  seventh  year  they 
could  be  transferred  to  an  industrial  school, 
under  the  Prevention  of  Crime  Act,  1871. 
The  Home  was  accordingly  opened  in  the 
early  part  of  1873,  and  it  has  now  some  fif- 1 
teen  little  inmates,  who,  in  a  suburban  house  < 
with  large  playground,  well  fed  and  vdlj 
attended  to,  soon  improve  wonderfully  in , 
looks.     Miss  Pumfrey  voluntarily  charges  I 
herself  with  the  superintendence  of  the , 
Home,  in  addition  to  her  duties  at  the  | 
Refuge.   This  is  the  way  in  which  one  of: 
the  local  papers  speaks  of  this  Home  : —  | 

I 

"  Whose  Childken  ? — ^This  inquiry  might  5D£-  , 
gest  itself  to  any  one  who  h;qipenea  some  week-day 
morning  to  fall  in  with  a  batch  of  seven  or  eisht 
little  boys  and  girls  making  their  way  across  tbe  raO- 1 
way-bridge,  near  Clifton  TerraM,  towards  Chiist- 
church  school.  No  par«nts  in  the  neighbodrhood  ^ 
would  own  them,  and  if  the  question  were  put  10  | 
themselves  it  would  elicit  but  a  vague  reply  at  be^t, 
for,  in  truth,  they  know  next  to  nothing  abaaX  thdr  I 
parents.  Having  the  advantage  of  them  in  tliis 
respect,  we  will  take  upon  ourselves  to  answer  the 
<fuestion.  The  father  and  mother  of  that  biigbt  mj 
httle  fellow  of  five  years  old  or  so,  who  seems  to  be 
the  Coryphaeus  of  the  youthful  band,  are  both  niidcr- 
going  poial  servitude;  another  little  hoy  of  the  paily 
is  in  the  same  case  with  respect  to  bu  parents ;  ia 
fact,  all  of  them  are  the  children  of  parents  one  01 
both  of  whom,  if  not  in  prison  at  the  present  time, 
have  spoit  a  considerable  portion  of  their  lives  in 
durance ;  and  these  little  ones  have  been  fished  out 
of  various  courts  and  alleys  in  London,  where,  had 
tliey  not  been  rescued,  they  would  have  been  nurtiireJ 
in  vice  and  crime,  and  in  due  time  tamed  into  vap- 
bonds  and  thieves.  Bat  tbe  question.  Whose  cbildiea 
are  tbey  ?  has  not  been  liilly  answered.  If  their  ova 
parenU  care  not  for  them,  it  is  plain  that  somebody 
does,  TfX  they  are  very  clean  and  tidy,  and  manifestly 
well-fed — altogether,  they  seem  in  as  good  kemng  as 
children  need  be.  Tbe  tnith  is  that  Sir  Walter 
CroR<m,  with  a  pity  truljr  parental,  has  provided  a 
home  for  tfie  chiidien  oT  convicts,  and  the  supenn- 
tendent  of  "Battery  House  Refuge  (for  convict  wo- 
men), with  motherly  solicitude,  has  charged  hcneli 
with  maintaining  the  little  ones  (the  cost  will  be;fii 
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a  year  each  child),  trusting  that  she  will  be  furnished 
with  the  meaos  of  canying  out  the  good  work.  It 
is  earnestly  hoped  that  benevolent  people  will  lend  a 
liand  to  save  these  children  from  the  ruin  and  misery 
which  await  them  if  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
iheir  natural  goaidians." 

Another  point  worth  noticing  is  that  on  the 
payment  of  2s.  6d.  weekly  any  child  of  criminal 
parents  am  be  taken  in  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  allotment  of  cots  in  creches  and  hospitals. 

Disappointment  in  not  receiving  the  ex- 
pected allowance  of  some  y.  weekly  for 
each  child  from  Government,  has  prevented 
the  directors  from  filling  the  house  ;  but  they 
are  determined  to  struggle  on  in  confidence 
that  the  public  will  support  them.  Some 


help,  as  we  have  hinted,  did  reach  them  from 
an  unexpected  quarter.  A  number  of  the 
women  in  the  Refuge  volunteered  to  give  an 
hour's  work  extra  two  nights  a  week,  which 
they  have  continued  cheerfully  to  do — a  mat- 
ter of  which  the  heads  of  the  establishment 
may  be  excused  speaking  with  a  little  pride. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  claims  of  such 
a  Home,  it  is  not  supported  as  it  should  be. 
And  such  claims  these  are  !  As  we  write,  we 
read  in  the  Fail  Mall  Gazette. — 

"  Childhood  is  imagined  by  some  persons  to  be 
the  happiest  period  of  life,  but  this  is  not  always  the 
case,  and  a  discovery  has  just  been  made  at  Preston 
of  a  nursery  of  small  children,  the  eldest  being  eight 
years  old,  where  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  the  battle 
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of  life  pressed  so  heavily  that  even  strong  men  might 
have  been  crushed  beneath  their  weight.  The  story 
of  these  infants  is  indeed  terrible.  It  seems  that  a 
family  named  Boswell  lived  in  a  ceUar  in  one  of  the 
•  lowest  quarters  '  of  Preston.  Sbi  months  ago  Mrs, 
Boswell  died  of  fever,  leaving  ber  husband  and  five 
children.  About  3  month  ago  the  father  was  sen- 
tenced to  twelve  months'  imprisonment  for  felony. 
With  their  mother  dead  and  their  father  in  gaol,  the 
young  Boswells  had  indeed  a  difficult  problem  to 
solve,  and  one  the  solution  of  which  has  puzzled  the 
brains  of  even  educated  and  experienced  adults — 
namely,  how  to  subsist  without  any  means  of  subsist- 
ence. For  a  short  time  the  children  managed  to 
keep  their  bodies  and  souls  together  by  devouring 
scraps  of  bread  occasionally  given  them  by  neigh- 
bours ;  but  on  Friday  in  last  week  the  two  eldest,  a 
boy  and  girl,  fled  from  the  desolate  den,  leaving  Uie 
other  three  children,  aged  four,  six,  and  eight  years, 
to  iihift  for  themselves  as  best  they  could.  Death  would 
no  doubt  have  soon  come  to  their  assistance,  but  tliat 
on  Wednesday  afternoon  their  condition  was  made 


to  the  workhouse.  The  spectacle  of  these  children 
as  they  were  marched  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  work- 
house is  described  as  '  heart-rending.'  They  werc- 
almost  naked,  in  a  dreadful  condition  from  liltb,  and 
hardly  able  to  walk." 

Well,  now,  to  take  no  higher  view  of  the 
matter,  it  might  be  wise  to  reckon  up  what 
these  children  are  likely  to  cost  the  country, 
compared  with  what  might  have  been,  had 
little  homes  for  the  children  of  criminals  been 
more  common,  and  these  imfortunate  crea- 
tures been  transferred  to  one  of  them.  There 
they  would  have  been  the  subjects  of  true 
Christian  nurture,  and  a  genuine  interest 
taken  in  their  progress  and  welfare.  Real 
self-respect  would  most  probably  have  been 
elicited,  and  the  children  set  finally  on  a 
career  of  usefulness,  looking  back  to  the 
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home.  And  all  this  at  a  cost  of  from  3^.  to 
3s.  6d.  per  week  I  Whereas  now,  si^iposii^ 
that  Uuy  recover,  they  cost  some  5;.  or  6f. 
perweel^  bear  the  workhouse  badge  all  tiieir 
lives,  and  nerer  cease  to  look  back  to  as 
their  resting-place,  to  whidi  they  have  a 
claim  as  against  the  sodety  which  neglected 
tKem.  We  know  of  cases  where  children 
have  cost  the  country  j^i,ooo  before  they  had 
reached  their  majority,  not  to  speak  of  the 
loss  of  property  caused  by  their  depredations, 
and  the  further  loss  and  expense  arising  from 
their  corrnptions  of  others.  Indeed  we 
cannot  think  of  a  more  melancholy  subject 
Sat  any  one  to  interest  himself  in  than  the 
fate  of  a  few  families  in  every  district  and  even 
in  every  small  town  who  make  themselves 
simple  centtes  for  the  diffusion  of  evil  and 
crime,  md  whose  daily  li£e  is  made  up  of  efforts 
to  defeat  the  km  of  the  society  which  they 
cmceive  to  be  their  oiemy.  Fr<Hn  genera- 
tion to  generation  the  evil  goes  on,  un- 
stemmed  or  HBtessened,— **he  grim  legacy 
of  hatrol  to  older  and  Jaw  handed  down 
with  sanctions  ahnost  a£  strong  jb  thoBe 
vn^  which  that  hwiid-  thn£^d  of  the  Soath 
Soas  surcotmded  h»  ^^lteric5.  ¥01  hatred  to 
sodety  and  its  authadties  ttes  at  tiK'-ioot 
d  at  least  oae4ialf  tke  -vobm  and  ose-half 
the  ungovemablenas  witii  <irtiich  onr  ^axBaa. 
and  gaol  goreaoas  hactc  to  mstfend  Re- 
ceatiy  we  visited  the  Dem^ttrt  Gael,  md 
were  pmiisged  to  toe  a  lon^  osnltRttee 
with  1£t.  Ednnds,  tte  Qamm,  kJw  Ins 
the  cnedit  of  vnitn^  lAsovledige  hamsn 
natuce,  kindSittass,  caft,  aad  isal  pbilan- 
thraf^,  witfa  Taie  fanneg  mid  disoetion. 
And  this,  too,  ms  TiaaieMiaa.  His 
wisdom,  however,  had  enabled  him  to  go 
some  way  in  meeting  the  evil,  though  it  is 
not  easy  to  straighten  a  limb  that  has 
.grown  to  maturity  crooked.  But  he  seeks 
to  awaken  the  muKl,  and  to  ap{»eal  at  once 
to  the  selfishness  and  to  the  self-denial  of 
those  who  are  committed  to  his  charge. 
His  plan  is  to  get  rid  of  the  crank  and  ^e 
treadmill,  and  by  kindlinns  aiid  persuasian 
to  interest  the  prisoners  in  some  fixan  OS  in- 
dostrial  laboior-^wasfaing,  mat-making,  and  so 
on.  When  a  prisoner  lias  finished  his  time, 
care  having  been  taken  to  make  some  ap- 
proaches to  the  man's  affections  by  kindly 
interest  and  conversation  as  to  his  prospects, 
the  governor  shows  him,  to  use  his  onrn 
phrase,  his  "  account  with  the  prison," — so 
much  expense  for  food,  clothii^,  &c,  so 
much  earned  by  labour,  so  much  bailee  to 
pay  for  officers'  salaries.  And,  appealing  to 
the  3^uth,  Mr.  Edwards  will  say,  "  Now,  my 


lad,  you've  learned  to  wovk,  you've  paid  for 
your  keep,  and  earned  soineUimg  to  pay  my 
salary,  you  see.  Why  can't  you  go  and  do 
the  saose  outside  foryoursd/\as,^eBA  of  doing 
wrong  and  coming  back  here  to  be  forced  to 
do  it  lor  other  people  ?  "  "  Well,"  says  the  lad, 
"  I  never  saw  it  that  way  before.  Alius,  as 
I  left  gaol,  /  /lad  a  saiisfadioii  in  fedin*  as 
'ow  they  ain't  g&t  4uiyiking  out  0^  me;  till  I 
come  here,  when  you  got  me  on  to  work, 
willin'.  '  Now  I  see  how  you  mean  ;  and  you 
won't  ever  find  me  back  here,  or  in  any  gaol,  if 
1  can  help  it.  Thank  you,  sir  j  you've  done  a 
deal  lor  me.  Good  bye."  And  so  the  m»i 
goes  away,  determined  to  work  and  be 
honest. 

But  this  kind  of  influence  is  only  possible 
in  a  small  prison,  and  where  those  at  the 
head  of  it  are  exceptionally  fitted  for  the 
place,  and  have  been  in£[»iaed  by  sw^  ideis 
as  cannot  be  eiqiected  to  influence  evoy 
prison  official.  Our  main  hope  does  not  lie 
in  this  direction,  bat  with  the  young  aid  as 
yet  unfonned  in  chnacter.  That  is  aow  ao 
longer  matter  of  opinion,  bat  sober  &ct. 
Ketorsfiatonos  have  proved  it ;  but  a  boy  or 
girl  requires  to  qualify  a  rdEonoator)'^  b; 
same  come ; .  and,  torn  if  it  were  -mot  a, 
aadttf  wanld  still  be  wtma^  in  not  tiymg  to 
get  aoceas  to  neglected  duUrea  whik  thef 
wcfe  yet  antanted.  AaA  m  £ace  of  all 
this,  the  sotitny'HnK  fiir  Ac  Childrai  ot 
Cnaauuds  in  this  couatiy  is  wBecogsiMd  bj' 
Owwri  nmnit  to  die  estmt  of  hatf  a.  cnm 
a  week  iiar  each  dald;  and  it  loiinyuihts 
for  laok  of  famis  that  its  qMia  hs  never 
bemsaore  thm half  iUed np ! 

The  fact  of  deq)  iiderest  axndcoied  in 
ne  by  my  visit  to  the  ^H^adiester  Chikiroi's 
Home  has  perhaps  led  me  into  what  may 
appear  a  digression ;  but  it  will  possibly  cease 
to  bear  this  character  when  it  has  led  as  to 
consider  how  best  we  may  aid  those  most 
likely  to  beanne  cnmioals  to  keep  "  oet  «f 
prison."  Truly,  Christian  mercy  is  the  tnie 
economy.  A  Puritan  divine,  on  seeing  a 
man  taken  to  execution,  exdaimed,  "  Tlwr: 
goes  Nathaniel  Gedney  but  £«;  the  grace  vf 
God  !"  And  when  one  reflects  that  nine  oat 
of  every  ten  of  the  denizens  of  our  prisons 
would  have  been  good  members  of  society  ii 
taken  in  hand  and  taught  in  early  childhood, 
the  neglect  of  them  is  fdt  to  be  not  only 
unwise,  but  cruel  and  wasteful  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  and  the  relation  of  the  two  points, 
prevention  and  imprisonment,  thus  becomes 
very  evident. 

In  the  Report  of  the  WinchesjawRefuge 
for  1873  we  read  :—    Digitized  by  LaOO 
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"  The  fear  u-litch  is  felt  in  other  countries  desirous 
of  establbbine  Refages  with  a  similar  object,  and 
which  was  also  for  some  time  fdt  in  this  country,  lest 
i  the  inmates  should  not  prove  araeaabte  to  die  regula- 
I  lions  seceasary  to  preserre  good  order  in  an  institu- 
I   tion  not  possessing  physical  power  to  secure  it,  has 
been  proved  to  be  groundless.    The  experience  ob- 
tained here  has  extended  over  775  persons,  and  for 
nine  years.   Yet  Ae  nmnber  returned  to  the  prisons 
for  misconduct  ia  tlie  institution  during  that  pniod 
'   lias  only  been  four.    That  due  order  has  been  pre- 

I  served  is  evident  to  those  conversant  with  discipline, 

I I  because  with  such  a  class  of  persons  any  contmaed 
,  irregularity  or  undue  lenity  would  long  since  have 
I  caused  a  complete  failure.  It  is  quite  true  tbat  sudi 
I  a  result  considering  the  habitual  crimfauls  with  whom 

^Tc  are  concerned,  is  apparently  most  extraordinary. 
But  dealmg  with  people  in  large  masses,  as  in  prisons 
and  workhouses,  and  dealing  with  them  in  smaHcr 
numbers,  in  which  their  individuality  may  be  studied, 
;ire  two  very  diiferent  things.  It  is  clearly  evident 
that  the  inmates  in  general  believe <the  work  has  been 
inititnted  for  their  advantage,  and  enttrdy  cooperate 
with  thoK  cartying  it  on.** 

On  an  avenge  the  number  who  have  been 
placed  out  in  service,  or  have  emigrated,  is 
about  fifty  per  annum ;  and  their  conduct 
lias,  generally  speaking,  been  very  satisfac- 
tory— some  employers  having  at  different 
times  taken  two  or  three  servants  from  the 
Refuge.    During  onr  vi^t,  Miss  Pumfrey 
u-as  so  good  as  to  show  ns  some  most  inte- 
resting letters,  both  fixnn  the  women  and 
frcxn  l^esr  mistresses.   The  recommitraents 
or  revocations  of  licenses  average  some  ten 
•  per  cent*  which,  considering  the  material 
I  dealt  ^vitfi,  is  veiy  low — surely  an  encou- 
j  raging  result,  compared  with  that  we  meet 
t  -with  when  we  look  at  die  third  of  recommit- 
ments on  the  whole.    In  various  instances, 
!  money  which  has  been  advanced  to  the 
women  has  been  religiousfy  repaid.  One 
I  case,  of  irtiich  Miss  Pmnfrey  told  us,  was 
,  verystrikii^.    A  moAer  who  had  emigrated 
wrote,  very  anxious  Iteit  her  boy  should  be 
sent  out  to  her.   This  was  accordingly  done, 
and  the  expenses  of  his  small  oatfit  and  pas- 
sage were  ^ithfully  repaid  by  instalments. 
Another  feature  of  die  Refuge  is  wdl 
I  mrrth  noticing.     Wcxnen   oat   of  place 
through  BO  fiuilt  cX  thdr  own  are  allowed 
!  to  return  fer  a  short  tine  till  another  sittn- 
tioii  can  be  obtained ;  and  those  who  have 
!  no  friends,  but  are  still  in  serrice,  are 
1  ;illowed  to  ccme  and  spend  a  few  days  in 
the  course  of  the  year — twenty  women  of 
;  this  class  having  been  received  in  1873,  and 
I  about  the  same  number  in  1874.   This,  ol 
course,  adds  considerably  to  the  expendi- 
ture ;  but  the  effect,  both  on  the  women  who 
have  gone  out  and  the  present  inmates,  is 
thoroughly  good,  as  imparting  more  and 


"  home."  ^Ve  are  so  convinced  of  the 
genuine  nature  of  the  work  being  done  at 
Battery  House,  Winchester,  that  we  ear- 
nestly beg  such  of  our  readers  as  have  it  in 
their  power  to  aid  it  by  contributions  of 
money,  or,  as  important  still,  oC  dothing  for 
the  little  children  in  the  Home,  which  we 
know  Miss  Pumfrey  will  be  very  thankful 
for. 

The  Westminster  Meraorial  Refuge,  situ- 
ated pleasantly  in  the  heart  of  Streatham, 
with  its  fine  well-kept  lawn,  and  its  large 
kitchen  garden  and  stately  trees,  is  certainly 
far  from  being  an  imdesiiahle  residence.  It 
is  a  model  of  neatness,  and  is  evidei^y 
well  adsninistered.  It  is  much  on  the  same 
model  as  that  at  Windiester,  and  was  esta- 
blished in  1872.  There  were  nearly  fcaly 
women  in  it  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  all 
engaged  in  washing  or  iroawg,  latmdty  work 
here  being  the  staple  industry.  Some  thirty- 
five  famihes  are  washed  for  by  the  Home. 
As  elsewhere,  the  physiognomies  were  much 
mixed,  some  having  the  harsh,  forbidding 
features  that  are  so  common  to  the  class, 
and  others  so  neat,  pleasaiit,  and  intelligent- 
looking  that  one  was  more  than  asto- 
nished to  find  them'  there.  At  the  date  of 
last  report,  144  women  had  been  re- 
ceived, and  X19  had  passed  through  the 
Refuge,  of  whom  39  had  obtained  situar 
tions.  During  die  coarse  of  last  year,  41 
had  been  received,  25  slill  remuned  at  the 
Refuge,  and  53  had  left  during  the  year. 
Of  these,  r8  had  obtained  situations,  3 
had  returned  to  MiUbank,  i  had  emigrated, 
and  I  had  died. 

The  work  done  by  the  Disdiarged  Pri- 
soners' Aid  Society  is  such  as  should  draw 
to  it  more  liberal  public  support ;  for  but 
little  insight  is  requhed  to  see  that  with 
slight  expense  it  does  a  work  which  the 
State,  with  all  its  force,  could  not  do,  and 
must  thus  contribute  largely  to  the  reduction 
of  national  es^enditure  and  taxation.  Well 
may  it  claim,  as  it  does  in  one  of.  its  recent 
Reports,  to  have  had  some  share  in  the  re- 
markable decrease  of  serious  crime  which 
has  distinguished  the  past  few  years ;  £md 
we  hesitate  not  to  say  that  if  these  societies 
were  increased  and  well  supported,  and 
homes  for  the  children  of  criminals,  similar 
to  that  at  Winchester,  established  all  over 
the  land,  and  filled  up  by  the  thorough 
working  of  the  Habitual  Criminals  Act  and 
the  Prevention  of  Crime  Act,  and  such 
further  efficient  measures  as  might  be  framed 
to  cany  out  more  completely  the-,  same 
nnltrv        <;hnii1H  spa  ^"Gt^jfffiy'!^  VL^O'^^ 
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years'  time  as  would  astonish  the  most 
sceptical. 

But  what  of  those  prisoners  who  do  not 
or  cannot  avail  themselves  of  such  aids  as 
these  ?  Their  case  is  truly  miserable.  With 
few  exceptions,  they  return  to  their  old 
haunts,  put  themselves  in  the  power  of  their 
old  companions  and  associations,  and  habit 
proves  too  strong  for  them.  The  ginshop 
does  the  work  at  last,  if  some  resistance  has 
been  at  first  made  to  temptation,  under  the 
memory  of  prison  discipline.  The  impres- 
sions received  in  confinement  are  banished 
by  recourse  to  drink ;  and  in  some  desperate 
moment  such  unfortunates  are  led  to  attempt 
a  bolder  crime  than  that  which  formerly  sent 
them  to  prison.  Once  more  Justice  lays 
hold  upon  them,  and  they  find  their  way 
back  to  the  cell,  with  a  portion  of  an  old 
sentence,  or  unexpired  period  of  license,  it 
may  be,  to  be  added  to  the  new  sentence. 


So  they  become  veterans  old  and  grey  in 
crime — men  who  are  to  be  seen  in  the  rear 
of  the  party  at  a  public  works'  prison,  weak 
and  tottering  as  they  walk  in  from  kbonr, 
and  moving  a  momentary  pity  in  ariy 
stranger  that  may  behold  them;  but  they 
are  now  hardened  and  hopeless — men  whose 
only  prospect  is  death  within  prison  walU, 
and  who  at  length  cease  even  to  desire  anv 
better  ending,  and,  in  their  own  slang.  "  die 
hard."  Still  worse,  in  many  ways,  than  is 
the  case  of  the  men  is  that  of  the  women. 

Such  is  the  result  against  which  the^e 
societies  so  bravely  contend ;  and  as  the  re- 
markable decrease  of  serious  crime  during 
recent  years  is  no  doubt  in  some  degree 
due  to  them,  they  ought  to  have  the 
sympathy  and  'the  aid  of  every  thoughtful 
Christian  man,  as  having  done  a  work  which  | 
is  impossible  without  Giristian  faith  an'i 
hope  in  the  doeis  of  it.         u.  a.  page. 


STORIES  FROM  THE  SOUTH  SEAS. 


I. — AN  UNSEEMLY  CONFLICT. 

TN  the  days  of  tlie  great  warrior  chief 
i  N^uta,  about  two  centuries  a^,  there 
lived  with  his  aged  parents  in  Veitatei,  on 
the  south-west  part  of  the  island,  a  young 
man  named  Koto.  Koa,his  younger  brother, 
lived  with  his  mother's  relatives  at  Karanga, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  Mangaia.* 

These  brothers  were  tenderly  attached  to 
each  other,  and  were  constantly  exchanging 
visits.  Very  oddly,  one  evening  Kotu  left 
his  home  with  the  intention  of  visiting  his 
3'ounger  brother  Koa.  About  the  same  time 
Koa  left  his  home  in  order  to  pay  a  visit  to 
his  elder  brother.  Their  road  lay  across 
Rangimotia,  the  central  and  highest  hill  in 
Mangaia.  By  the  time  they  had  arrived  at 
this  spot,  which  was  exactly  half-way,  it  was 
perfectly  dark.  A  drizzling  shower  lud  set 
in. 

It  was  the  practice  in  those  times,  when 
walking  at  night,  to  wrap  up  the  head  and 
face  in  native  cloth,  so  as  to  conceal  the 
features.  The  brothers  met  without  recog- 
nising each  other  at  the  narrowest  part  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  where  a  large  iron- 
wood  tree,  the  gnarled  roots  of  which  yet 
remain,  then  waved  its  light  and  graceful 
limbs.   The  pathway  through  the  fern  ad- 

*  NgauU's  iccond  "lordship  of  Mannia"  ms  given  to 
Taia,  ;i  relative  of  these  younf  men ;  who  smst  bavB  been 
pcrsDQs  oi  mark  in  those  dayi.  \ 


mitted  only  of  one  person  passing  at  a  time. 
Under  the  branches  of  tliis  tree  they  met,  an.i 
stood  for  a  long  while  face  to  face,  without 
uttering  a  word,  each  hoping  to  tire  out  the  I 
other's  patience.    It  was  a  point  of  honour 
net  to  step  out  of  the  narrow  pathway  to 
oblige  another :  to  do  so  would  be  an  ad- 1 
mission  of  inferiority.  j 
At  last  they  hustled  each  other.  As  neither  I 
gave  way,  they  prepared  for  a  deadly  conflict. 
The  head-covaing  having  fallen  on  the  slioul- 1 
ders,  each  contrived  to  get  hold  of  the  other's  ' 
long,  twisted  hair,  after  the  approved  fashion  ' 
of  these  islanders,  and  endeavoured  to  break  j 
his  neck.    As  they  westled  and  fought,  they  ' 
unconsciously  approached  one  side  of  the  ! 
hill,  and  rolled  over  and  over  until  they 
reached  the  moist  spongy  bottom.    Kotu,  I 
the  eldest,  happened  to  be  uppermost,  and  , 
was  not  materially  the  worse  for  the  disagree-  , 
able  roll.    This  is  accounted  for  by  the  gra-  [ 
dual  slope ;  chiefly,  however,  by  the  circum- 1 
stance  Uiat  the  sides  are  entirely  free  from 
projecting^  roots  of  trees  and  stones,  and  are  ; 
clothed  with  soft  fern  and  coarse  grass,   llie  , 
hard  breathing  of  Koa  showed  that  he  had  , 
suffered  considerably,  and  that  his  strength 
was  nearly  exhausteei.    By  a  sudden  move- 
ment Kotu  succeeded  in  disengaging  his  own 
head.    Now  was  the  critical  moment  to 
finish  the  contest.    Firmly  planting  his  knees 
on  t)ie  back  of  his  prostrate  and  exhausted 
foe,  he  gathered  up  alljj^^i^^ngth  in  order 
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to  break  his  neck.  Just  by  was  a  morass, 
now  planted  with  tare,  in  which  he  intended 
to  hide  the  corpse.  The  poor  fellow  under- 
neath, fully  comprehending  his  critical  posi- 
tion, in  the  agony  of  death,  gasped  out  the 
name  of  their  father,  or,  as  some  have  it,  the 
name  of  his  beloved  elder  brother — "Alas! 
Ivotu,  I  perish ! "  That  cry,  uttered  at  the 
last  extremity,  saved  his  life !  The  arms  of 
Kotu  fell  powerless  ;  and  the  brothers  wept 
with  shame  and  grief.  In  that  lone  swampy 
valley,  known  as  Mataare,  an  explanation 
took  place.  A  pandanus  tree  marks  the 
exact  spot.  When  they  had  sufficiently 
Tested,  Kotu  insisted  that  his  brother  should 
go  with  him  to  his  home  in  Veitatei,  and  tell 
the  strange  tale  to  their  aged  father  Oeve. 
They  did  so ;  at  break  of  day  the  southern 
part  of  the  island  was  in  a  pleasant  coramo- 
tion  at  this  singular  midnight  encounter 
between  two  brothers  who  had  ever  enter- 
tained the  wannest  affection  for  each  other. 

A  short  scrap  of  song  still  lingers  among 
the  natives,  of  a  character  to  attest  the  truth 
of  the  story,  being  so  crabbed  in  style  as  to 
show  its  age. 

Such  is  the  ancient  story.  May  we  not 
regard  it  as  an  emblem  of  the  unliappy  -con- 
tests which  too  often  obtain  between  good 
men  of  different  denominations,  who  yet 
really  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  who 
are  at  heart  one  with  each  other?  These 
continual  mistakes  as  to  each  other's  motives 
and  character  arise  from  the  mists  and  dark- 
ness of  this  erring  world,  where  sectarian  pre- 
judices veil  one  brother's  face  from  another. 
But  let  worst  come  to  the  worst,  surely  in- 
stead of  brother  making  a  full  end  of  brother, 
a  cry  to  the  common  Father,  or  an  appeal  to 
their  common  brotherhood,  will  at  once  put 
an  end  to  unseemly  strife,  and  cause  tears  of 
honest  sorrow  to  fall  plentifully.  Side  by 
side  let  us  walk  on  to  the  house  of  our  com- 
mon Father  above,  until  in  his  presence  we 
shall  be  able  to  tell  the  strange  story  of  our 
errors  and  misunderstandings  on  earth.  Not 
a  little  wonderful  will  it  then  seem  to  our- 
seh-es  and  to  all  glorified  spirits,  how  it  came 
to  pass  that  brethren  in  Christ  could  possibly 
have  been  ignorant  of  each  other's  cha- 
racter on  earth,  and  treated  each  other  so 
roughly. 

IL — THE  HEATHEN  LAW  OF  THEFT. 

In  the  South  Seas  it  was  customary  to 
painish  theft  with  death.  At  Danger  Island 
it  was  a  recognised  law,  that  if  any  one  were 
caught  stealing  food,  the  most  valuable  pro- 
perty they  knew  of,  the  offender  was  bound 


hand  and  foot,  and  laid  at  the  bottom  of  a 
canoe,  which  was  at  orice  launched  with  its 
living  freight  on  the  ocean.  Upon  getting 
into  deep  water  a  large  stone  provided  for 
the  occasion  was  tied  to  the  feet  of  the  thief, 
who  was  then  thrown  overboard  ! 

The  treatment  of  thieves  at  Mangaia  was 
also  very  summary.  Oriau,  cousin  to  the 
chief  of  Keia,  had  in  a  season  of  great 
scarcity  been  guilty  of  stealing  food  id 
another  part  of  the  island.  The  entire  popu- 
lation of  that  district,  bent  upon  revenge, 
came  anned  with  spears  and  axes  to  devas- 
tate the  whole  of  Keia.  Cocoa-nut  trees 
were  felled,  bananas  cut  down,  taro  uprooted 
and  destroyed,  and  even  the  dwellings  of  the 
tribe  were  pulled  down,  and  the  thatch  scat- 
tered to  the  winds.  When  the  revenging 
psurty  retired,  the  clan  to  whom  the  offender 
belonged  was  reduced  to  the  utmost  misery 
through  the  fault  of  one  of  its  members. 

Now  the  relatives  of  Oriau  were  worked 
up  to  a  pitch  of  frenzy  by  his  repeated 
offences  and  their  repeated  punishments. 
Metuaiviivi,  chief  of  Keia,  with  his  younger 
wife  Tapaivi,  seized  the  offender  and  dragged 
him  the  distance  of  a  mile  to  a  remartwible 
chasm  where  the  tribe  was  accustomed  to 
throw  down  their  dead.  The  entrance  to 
Auraka  ^"  Don't "),  the  AvemuS  of  Man- 
gaia, is  frightfully  gloomy.  Ou  one  side  the 
ground  shelves  down  to  the  murky  chasm, 
so  that  a  single  false  step  would  hopelessly 
precipitate  the  visitor  down  to  the  abode  of 
the  dead.  On  the  opposite  side  it  is  ap- 
proachable ;  the  shallowest  part  is  eighty-one 
feet  deep. 

Down  this  dark  opening  Oriau  was  merd- 
lessly  thrown.  As  the  chief  and  his  wife 
went  home  that  morning,  they  never  ex- 
pected to  be  again  troubled  by  their  thievish 
relative  thus  prematurely  and  literally 
"  gathered  to  his  fathers." 

It  appears  that  the  flooring  of  this  cave  is 
of  soft  earth,  strewed  with  the  uncoffined 
dead  of  past  generations.  Oriau  lay  insensi- 
ble for  a  time  in  this  ghastly  pbce ;  but  on 
returning  to  consciousness,  finding  himself 
able  to  move,  though  not  without  great  pain, 
he  sought  for  some  means  of  egress.  Grop- 
ing about  among  the  dead,  he  came  upon  a 
narrow  passage,  through  which  he  painfiilly 
felt  his  way  in  utter  darkness.  About  haK* 
way  he  was  nonplussed  by  a  sudden  descent, 
down  which  he  cautiously  let  himself,  not 
without  sundry  blows  from  overhanging  sta- 
lactites. The  pathway  was  now  compara- 
tively easy,  on  account  of  the  soil  washed 
into  the  famous  cavern  in  pastj-^^ii^g^^^^n^^ 
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After  many  windings,  to  his  inexpressible 
joy  he  saw  a  £unt  light  beyond,  and  Oriau 
emerged  to  the  light  of  day.  Here  he 
remained  till  nightfall,  when  the  poor  fellow 
with  difficulty  reached  the  hut  of  his  asto- 
nished father  Raeka. 

After  a  few  days  it  became  known  that 
Oriau  was  alive,  ajui  was  being  secretly  doc- 
tored for  his  severe  bruises.  Mrtuaiviivi 
took  no  notice,  in  the  hope  that  his  ibolish 
relative  had  learnt  a  salutary  lesson.  Bat 
suoi  was  not  the  case,  for  food  being  still 
scarce,  Oriau  some  months  after  returned  to 
bis  tliievish  tricks.  In  fact  he  r^rded  him- 
self as  a  favourite  with  Iio,  god  of  thieves. 
Unluckily,  however,  the  patron  of  robbers 
left  his  votary  in  the  lurch,  for  Oriau  was 
again  caught,  and  the  lands  of  Keia  were 
again  laid  waste.  Smarting  under  this  new 
inSiction,  Metuaiviivi  and  his  wife  went 
openly  to  the  home  of  the  thief,  and  in 
the  presence  of  his  old  father  led  him  to 
death. 

According  to  the  ideas  of  those  days,  the 
chief  dared  not  shed  his  blood,  save  on  th« 
field  of  battle,  under  pain  of  offending  their 
mutual  dan-god  Motoro.  But  the.  expedient 
adopted  was  not  Less  efiectuaL  AH  three 
walked  alently  to  Auiaka.  The  thi^  was 
secuiely  bound  hand  and  foot  mtfa  Atdps  of 
green  hibiacus  bark,  and  despite Jiiftloud  cries 
was  thrown  down  a  second  time.  The  bones 
of  Oiian  lie  at  the  bottom  q£  this  gloomy 
chasm  to  this  day. 

This  took  place  a  year  or  two  befone  the 
introduction  of  Chri^iaaity ;  that  is,  within 
the  memory  of  many  now  living.  The  king 
once  told  me  that  he  himself  took  part  in  dis- 
posing of  his  relative  Kiritauaki  in  the  same 
way  for  z^}eated  ofiimces  of  a  similax  kind. 

A  good  old  man,  recendy  gone  to  his  rest, 
once  related  in  public  an.  exjdoit  of  his  about 
the  same  time.  He  was  then  a  young  man, 
and  lived  in  the  village  of  Ivinia.  He  had 
ikoticed  a  partially  luxuriant  taro  pi^ch  in 
the  great  valley  of  VeitateL  On  the  next 
moonless  night  sacred  to  Iro  (his  natal  day), 
he  crossed  the  island.  On  descending  from 
his  hiding-place  in  the  mountain  fern  he 
offered  "  the  thief's  prayer "  appropriate  to 
his  clan.  The  following  is  a  specimen 
of  itr— 

"  Pnpn  mBia,  pnpu  m&UL 
Hikia  Likau,  rikia  kikau. 
Twamrua ;  otami  nitc  piri 
Km  piri  akc  M  tviitga>' 

"  Hndwd  be  tbcM  frillooPB  of  drr  snu*. 
Let  there  be  no  nutliag  of  puin-Ieaws. 
Let  the  ilna^ter  be  pitmand :  cIok  eyery  ear 
In  vMir  VBCOMciooraew  I " 


This  pious  duty  performed,  he  cautiously 
got  down  into  the  taro  patch,  which  m^t 
be  half  an  acre  in  extent    Koi's  plan  vas 
novel.   An  ordinary  thief  w(mld  have  pulled 
up  the  entire  taro,  the  leaves  furnishing  a ' 
palatable  vegetable  like  spinach.  This  would 
doubtless  have  led  to  detection  and  death.  ' 
Koi  made  his  way  to  the  middle  of  the  taro 
patch,  and  began  to  break  off  the  thick  part  | 
of  the  taro  tuber,  taking  great  care  not  to  dis-  ,1 
turb  the  top  of  Uie  taro,  or  any  of  the  leaves,  j. 
This  was  no  easy  matter.   A  basket  received  '■'< 
the  precious  tubers  as  th^  were  extracted  out 
of  the  deep  mud.   The  task  was  nearly  com- 1, 
pleted,  whsn,  to  the  dismay  of  the  thief,  voices  I 
were  heard.   From  snne  cause  or  other  the  ! 
owners  of  ^  taro  were  on  the  alert,  and 
walked  caxe6iUy  round  their  plantation  with 
lighted  torches  to  see  if  all  were  right. 

Koi  concluded  that  his  last  hour  had  come. 
To  screen  himself,  if  possible,  from  obserra- 
tioD,  he  la;y  at  fuU  lei^th  on  qd&  side,  abnast 
burying  homself  in  the  mire.    As  taro  is  in- 
variably planted  in  rows,  with  the  imnost 
regularity,  this  was  easily  done ;  the  chteT  I 
obstacle  being  the  thread-like  fibres  entend-  j 
ing  on  eveiy  side  from  the  taro  roMs.   The  j 
tallr  broad  leaf  of  the  taro  comidetdy  hidthe 
terror-stricken  thief^  -who  held  his  bref^, 
eaqpecthig  instant  death. 

'Die  {jaze  of  the  tordies  Fevealed  notbuig  ' 
to  excite  farther  sus^don,  so  that  the 
watchers  retired.     The.  now-exulting  thief 
emerged  from  the  mad  with  a  full  basket  of 
fine  taro,  and  speedily  made  his  way  home  to  | 
Ivinia  to  enjoy  the  £siit  of  his  nGctonal  ad-  | 
venture.  i 

By  mammg  l^t  the  propmetors  became 
aware  of  their  loss,  because  the  leaves  in  the  , 
middle  of  the  plantation  unnaturally  drooped.  ' 
Upon  inspection  they  found  the  hollow  whete  ij 
the  thief  had  for  a  time  buried  himself  aliv^  'i 
and  discovaed  that  the  taro  had  been  mjFS-  I 
teriously  abstracted,  whilst  the  stons  aiid 
leaves  were  untoudied.   The  diuf  was  not 
discovered.    It  was  only  the  assurance  of 
safety  under  a  Christian  rule,  with  the  l^ee 
of  years,  that  made  my  friend,  the  quradm 
thief,  confess  bis  misdeeds  and  narrow  escape 
from  condign  punishment  I 

But .  all  thieves  were  not  so  fortunate  ds 
Koi.  Arikikaka,  the  last  heathen  of  Man- 
gaia,  owned  a  year  before  his  death  that  he 
once  helped  to  murder  a  thief.  The  taro 
patch  robbed  was  well  fenced  in  with  iron- 
wood  stakes,  a  small  door  bang  made  for 
the  convenience  of  the  proprietor.  One 
moonlight  night  Arikikaka  heard  a  moling  ■ 
of  leaves  inade  the  fenc^  aod^aa  <>^^'Vil 
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fetch  his  friend  Buangaina.  Each  was  pro- 
vided with  a  short  spear.  Buangaina  entered 
the  half-opened  door,  over  which  Arikikaka 
kept  guard.  The  unlucky  thief  now  became 
aware  of  his  critical  position.  The  stakes 
were  too  high  for  him  to  climb  over,  he 
therefore  crawled  towards  the  open  door, 
hoping  to  be  hidden  by  the  taro  leaves.  But 
he  was  detected  and  speared  to  death,  and 
the  body  trampled  down  in  the  mire  of  the 
taro  patdi  to  prevent  reprisals.  The  secret 
was  kept  for  abont  forty  years,  until,  upon 
the  old  man's  being  baptized  in  1865,  he 
resolved  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it. 

Utoe,  of  Tamarua,  lined  the  banks  of  his 
fine  taro  patch  with  the  bodies  of  thieves 
slain  by  bis  own  hand.  Nine  are  known  to 
have  been  thus  disposed  of.  The  bright  red- 
ness of  the  clay  of  the  said  banks  is  supev- 


,  stitiously  believed  to  be  owing  to  the  soil 
being  sodden  with  human  blood.  None  of 
tliese  murders  have  ever  been  avenged. 

Contrast  with  this  what  the  captain  of  the 
John  Williams  told  me  in  November,  1869, 
that  upon  the  amval  of  the  new  vessel  at 
Aitutaki,  he  found  a  great  number  of  fowls 
ready  for  the  ship.  For  awlule  he  could  not 
understand  i^  until  the  natives  expfatined 
that  in  1864  Captain  WiUiow  hul  acci- 
dentally left  behind  him  a  nundaer  of  Cowls. 
11]e  old  John  WiUktm  was  wrecked;  the 
second  of  the  name  never  readied  Aitutaki. 
But  v^en  the  third  John  WUiktfia  reached 
that  beautiful  island,  a  great  flock  of  fowls, 
the  progeny  of  the  fowls  lofi:  five  years  pa?e- 
viousiy,  were  faithfully  presented  to  the 
c;4)taia  as  "  God's  property." 

W.  WYATT  GILL. 
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THINGS  happen  Manetimas  whidi  seem 
to  bung  heaven  very  near  to  us,  and  if 
our  faith  were  stroller,  we  should  much 
oftener  catch  a  glimpse  of  our  future  glory. 
We  know  from  the  word  of  God  that  we  are 
surrounded  by  invisible  beings,  both  good 
and  bad,  and  the  man  (tf  faith  will  often 
hear,  as  it  were,  the  spuits  of  evil  whisper 
their  wicked  suggestions,  and  then  he  will 
take  up  "the  sword  of  the  Spiiit,  which  is 
the  word  of  God,"  as  our  Lord  did  in  his 
conflict  with  Satan  in  the  wilderness,  ^aid  put 
them  to  flight  by  the  strolae  which  they  can 
never  withstand,  "  It  is  written  1 "  At  other 
times,  in  hit  quiet  moments  of  rest  after  con- 
flict and  teii^tatioo,  he  will  be  conscious 
that  miiustering  spirits  are  around  him,  as 
they  were  visibly  present  to  his  Lord ;  he 
will  almost  feel  the  breath  of  angels  on  his 
brow,  and  breathe  himself  the  fragrance  of 
the  heavenly  clime. 

Such  a  refreshing  consciousness  came  to  me 
this  morning,  but  my  visible  angel  was  a 
little  child.  I  do  not  mean  to  that 
Charlie  is  pure  as  an  angel.  He  is  only 
seven  years  old,  but  I  should  be  very  sorry 
to  speak  of  him  as  I  have  heard  some  persons 
speak  <A  little  children,  as  though  he  were 
ready  by  reason  of  his  innocence  to  enter  into 
heaven.  Hie  evil  tempers  which  he  some- 
times manifests  in  my  presence  (for  Charlie 
is  my  pupil)  would  quite  convince  me,  if  I 
needed  such  proof,  that  his  nature  is  corrupt, 
and  that  only  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  can  make  liim  hnlv.    But  the  sreat 


sorrow  which  Chariie  shows  vribm  he  has 
been  naughty,  and  his  earnest  desire,  to  be 
assured  of  &xl's  forgiveness  and  not  of  mine 
only,  make  me  hope  that  tite  Hoiy  Spirit  » 
indeed  within  him,  and  that  he  is  one  of 
those  of  whom  our  Lard  Jesus  said,  when 
one  day  He  called  a  littte  child  to  Him 
and  set  him  in  the  midst  <tf  his  disciples : 
"  Take  heed  tlut  ye  demise  not  <me  of 
these  little  ones  \  for  I  say  unto  yen,  tliat 
in  heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold 
the  face  of  my  f'ather  which  is  in  heaven." 
What  a  wonderful  thought  do  these  words 
su^iest  to  us,  that  even  a  little  diild  who 
believes  in  Jesus  has  a  gloiious  an^l 
charged  with  his  protection !  Sweetly  sin^ 
of  this  ministry  of  ai^els  the  poet  of  the 
"Faery  Queen:"— 

"  How  oft  do  tbey  thoir  silw  bowers  lca.vc. 
To  come  to  auccour  us  that  saccovr  wont  I 
Kow  oft  do  tfacj  with  sxtlden  pinioai  cleave 
The  flilting  tkiei,  like  ll^inK  [TnrsuivBitt, 
Acainst  foul  Send*  to  ud  u*  militant  I 
Thpv  lor  us  fishti        watcti,  and  dul;  ward. 
Ana  th«ir bright  iquadroDS  ronnd  aboat  uB plant) 
Aod  all  tor  lovo,  and  oottaing  tor  roward ; 

O  whj  should  he«VM>l7  God  to  mea  have  mu^  reKord  ?  " 

And  yet  to  men  He  has  such  r^ard,  and  to 
the  little  ones  special  regard;  and  awtut  is 
the  woe  which  the  Ix>rd  pronounces  on  those 
who  ^11  cause  them  to  stumble.  A  heathen 
poet  could  say  that  the  greatest  reverence  is 
due  to  a  little  child,  ai^  certain  it  is  that 
those  who  have  the  care  of  children  cannot 
bdiave  in  their  presence  with  too  much 
circumspection,  and  that  they  ought  to  con- 
sider tlmt  everv  action  and  word  <ff"thfiirs^U 
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tells  upon  the  future  character  of  the  child 
for  good  or  for  evil. 

But  to  return  to  Charlie.  I  had  been 
talking  to  him  a  ftw  days  before  about 
heaven,  and  he  had  very  simply  and  very 
earnestly  expressed  his  hope  that  he  should 
go  to  heaven  when  he  died  :  I  think  he  even 
expressed  his  desire  to  die  that  he  might  go. 
Yesterday  evening  I  had  repeated  to  him 
two  little  poems,  as  a  reward  for  attention 
to  his  lessons ;  one  called  the  "  Soldier's 
Dream,"  the  other  the  "  Infant's  Burial."  In 
the  latter  a  good  deal  was  said  about  the  infant 
being  in  heaven.  These  thoughts  worked  in 
Charlie's  XQind,  and  this  morning  when  he 
came  to  me,  as  usual,  with  his  brodier 
Henry,  he  interrupted  himself  in  the  midst  oi 
his  lessons  to  say,  "I  had  a  vision  last 

night,  Mr.  ."   The  word  struck  me.  I 

would  not  generally  encourage  children  in 
the  habit  of  telling  their  dreams ;  but  I  was 
curious  to  know  little  Charlie's  notion  of  a 
vision,  and  I  asked  him  accordingly.  "  Oh  ! 
I  thought  I  «ias  in  heaven."  I  shall  try  to 
give  his  little  story,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect 
it,  in  his  own  words.  He  little  thought  how 
his  simple  description  of  his  dream  went  to 
my  heart,  and  how  I  listened  to  it  in  wonder, 
and  with  emotion  which  I  could  hardly  con- 
•trol.  I  should  remark  that  his  mother  has 
since  told  me  that  she  was  sure  he  had  never 
heard  the  book  of  Revelation  read,  and  if 
this  were  really  so,  it  makes  his  vision  the 
more  remarkable. 

"  Yes !  I  thought  I  was^  in  heaven,  and 
oh !  it  was  so  beautiful.  There  was  such 
a  beautiful  light,  and  it  came  streaming 
down  upon  me.  And  I  was  so  happy. 
There  I  sat,  and"  ...  .  "Was  I 
there?"  asked  his  elder  brother  anxiously. 
"  No  !  I  did  not  see  you."    "  Was  Mr. 

 (myself)  there?"    "No:  I  did  not 

see  Mr.  .   But  papa  and  mamma,  and 

Willie  (his  cousin),  and  L         (his  nurse), 

and  sis/er  (his  sister  had  been  dead  some 
years,  a  little  girl  of  three  years  old),  and 
grandpapa  and  grandmamma,  and  a  great 
many  more.  I  saw  a  great  ring  of  people, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  ring  was  a  great 
throne,  and  somebody  sat  on  it,  and  I  think 
that  must  have  been  Jesus,  for  ail  the  light 
there  was  in  heaven  came  from  the  Man 
that  sat  upon  the  throne !  And  the  Man  on 
the  throne  had  a  beautiful  crown  on,  and 
white  raiment:  and  Moses  and  Ellas  were 


there.  It  was  like  it  says  about  the  trans- 
figuration :  and  there  were  a  great  many 
angels  about  the  throne,  and  they  had 
crowns  on,  and  little  harps  in  their  hands, 
and  they  were  making  poetry  upon  their 
harps.  A  great  many  angels  were  going  up 
and  down  something  like  a  ladder  {Gen. 
xxviii.  12),  and  bringing  up  the  souls  of  dead 
people  that  were  dying  all  over  the  world 
every  moment.  Oh  !  I  was  so  happy  to  be 
in  heaven,  and  so  sorry  when  the  morning 
came,  and  I  awoke,  and  was  back  again  ia 
the  world.  I  thought  at  first  I  must  have 
died  in  the  night  and  gone  to  heaven,  and 
now  I  was  come  back  again.  And  I  hope  I 
shall  die  in  the  night  some  night,  and  when 
I  wake  in  the  morning  I  shall  really  he  in 
heaven.    Do  you  think  I  shall  go  to  heaven, 

Mr.  ?" 

This  was  Charlie's  vision.  I  have  not 
added  a  single  thought,  nor  altered  inten- 
tionally a  single  expression.  Will  any  one 
wonder  that  this  little  child  seemed  to  me  as 
an  angel  sent  to  quicken  my  faith  and  my 
hope,  and  to  cause  me  to  give  all  diligence 
lest  I  come  short  (as  he  dreamed  I  ha<l 
come  short)  of  the  heavenly  glory?  "I'll 

tell  you  whsU  it  was,  Mr.  "  said  Chvlie 

after  a  while,  for  his  mind  was  all  the  while 
rambling  from  his  lesson  to  his  vision :  "  you 
know  it  says  in  the  little  hymn  about  die 
angels  that  they  keep  watch  around  our  bed 
when  we  are  asleep :  I  dare  say  it  was  the 
angels'  light  I  saw."  "I  dare  say  it  xvas, 
dear  Charlie ;  there  are  angels  always  about 
us,  '  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister 
to  those  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation.'" 
I  took  my  little  pupil  on  my  knee,  and 
kissed  him  with  great  love,  the  love  of  the 
Spirit,  that  I  trust  is  in  us  both,  and  I  made 
him  spell  to  me  ^or  Charlie  cannot  read, 
delicate  health  and  other  causes  have  hin- 
dered his  pn^ress  in  human  knowledge,  but 
I  made  him  spell  to  me)  the  wondeifiil  words 
recorded  by  St.  Luke  (x.  ai),  and  I  tnist 
while  he  lisped  out  the  syllables  I  was 
enabled,  in  some  degree,  to  sympathize  in 
my  Saviour's  joy :  "  In  that  hour  Jesus  re- 
joiced in  spirit,  and  said,  I  thank  thee.  0 
Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  thou 
hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and 
Ijrudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes  , 
even  so,  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in 
thy  sight."  1 
HENRY  DOWKTDlf.  I 
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IV. — ^JEREMIAH. 


THE  prophet  Jeremiah  (^n^an^  Yir'm'yahv 
or  rrij"?^  Yif'iriyah,  "  Exalted-is-Yah  ") 
belonged  to  the  priestly  order.  His  father  was 
Hilkiah,  not  the  high  priest  of  that  name 
mentioned  2  Kings  xxii.  and  2  Chron.^cxxiv., 
as  some  have  supposed,  but  one  of  sub- 
ordinate rank,  one  "of  the  priests"  whose 
residence  was  at  AnathoUi  (Jer.  i  i),  avillage 
to  the  north  of  Jerusalem  inhabited  by  priests 
of  the  house  of  Ithamar  (i  Kings  ii.  26),  to 
which  Hilkiah  the  high  priest  did  not  belong 
Chron.  vi.  13).  Jeremiah,  whilst  yet  a 
youth,  was  called  to  be  a  prophet  (i.  6,  7). 
He  entered  on  his  office  in  the  thirteenth  year 
of  the  reign  of  King  Josiali,  and  prophesied 
during  the  remainder  of  that  king's  reign,  and 
during  the  reigns  of  Jehoahaz,  Jehoiakim, 
Jehoiachin,  and  Zedekiah,  up  to  the  final 
catastrophe  by  which  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
was  overthrown.  During  this  period  it  was 
in  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  that  his  prophe- 
cies were  delivered ;  after  that  he  continued 
for  some  time  among  the  people  who  were 
left  in  Judah  (xl. — ^xlii.) ;  and  subsequently  he 
was  carried  into  Egypt,  where  he  prophesied 
among  the  Jews  who  had  fled  thither.  From 
xi.  21,  xii.  6,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  he 
commenced  his  career  as  a  prophet  at 
Anathoth,  and  that  there  many  of  his  earlier 
prophecies  were  delivered ;  but  this  does  not 
accord  with  what  the  prophet  himself  says, 
ch.  XXV.  3,  that  from  the  thirteenth  year  of 
Josiah  he  had  spoken  to  *'  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem"  the  word  of  the  Lord,  nor  with  the 
injunction  he  received  in  regard  to  one  of  the 
earliest  of  his  utterances,  to  "go  and  cry  in 
the  ears  of  Jerusalem  "  (ii.  3).  Doubtless,  his 
propheticactivity  was  well  known  in  Anathoth, 
and  it  nuy  have  been  on  the  ooasion  of  a 
visit  paid  to  his  native  place  that  he  was  re- 
ceived as  he  describes  in  xi.  21,  and  learned 
by  experience,  as  a  greater  than  he  did  at  a 
subsequent  period,  that  "a  prophet  is  not 
without  honour  but  in  his  own  country,  and 
among  his  own  kin,  and  in  his  own  house  " 
(Mark  vi.  4). 

Jeremiah  lived  and  laboured  in  "  troublous 
times,"  when  growing  degeneracy  character- 
ized the  nation,  when  foreign  powers  were 
ever  intruding  upon  it,  and  when  the  clouds 
of  impending  ruin  were  gathering  thick  and 
fast  over  it  In  these  times  the  prophet  him- 
self had  an  uneasy  and  sorrowful  life.  With 
Josiah,  indeed,  he  probably  stood  in  a  friendly 

IV.  N.S. 


relation,  a  relation  something  like  tliat  of 
Isaiah  to  Hezekiah  ;  and  it  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  he  suggested  and  helped  forward 
the  revival  of  worship  undertaken  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Josiah's  retgn  (2  Kings  xxii. 
3  ff.).  Certain  it  is  that  Josiah  sought  divine 
direction  in  that  matter,  but  it  does  not 
appear  from  the  history  that  Jeremiah  was  his 
counsellor  or  guide  in  regard  to  it.  That  the 
prophet,  however,  held  the  king  in  esteem  is 
evident  from  what  he  says  of  him  in  ch.  xxii. 
I5fil,  and  from  his  composing  elegies  on  the 
occasion  of  his  death  (2  C&on.  xxxv.  35). 
With  the  people,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Jeremiah  was  not  in  high  esteem  ; 
his  censures  of  their  ungodliness,  formality, 
hypocrisy,  and  immorality,  provoked  their 
anger,  and  their  indignation  was  fanned  by 
the  priests  and  false  prophets,  whose  covet- 
ousness  and  self-seeking  Jeremiah  had  de- 
nounced. Under  Josiah's  successor,  Jehoahaz, 
or  Shallum,  whose  brief  reign  of  three  months 
terminated  in  his  being  carried  captive  to 
Egypt,  the  prophet's  relations  were  still 
worse,  and  he  had  to  mourn  that,  without 
having  committed  any  fault,  he  was  the  ob- 
ject of  general  hatred  and  persecution  (xv.  1  o, 
15 — 18^.  There  was  no  improvement  under 
the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  whom  the  king  of 
Egypt  had  set  up  in  the  room  of  Jehoihaz, 
whom  he  had  deposed ;  the  prophet  had  still 
to  denounce  the  sins  of  his  nation,  and  to 
endure  their  hatred,  reproach,  and  persecu- 
tion ;  at  one  time,  indeed,  an  attempt  was 
made  by  his  special  enemies,  the  priests  and 
the  prophets,  to  induce  the  princes  to  put  him 
to  death,  but  in  this  ,they  titled ;  the  princes, 
supported  by  the  elders  and  apparently  the 
majori^  of  the  people,  declaring  that  he  did 
not  deserve  to  die(xxvi.  1 — 19),  Duringthe 
short  reign  of  Jehoiachin  nothing  is  recorded 
of  the  prophet's  activity ;  but  after  the  king 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  people  had  been 
transported  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
Jeremiah  addressed  a  letter  to  the  exiles, 
counselling  them  to  settie  down  quieUy,  and 
in  submission  to  the  ruling  powers  in  the  land 
of  their  captivity,  as  a  speedy  return  to  their 
own  land  was  not  to  be  expected ;  and  at  the 
same  time  denouncing  the  false  prophets  who 
were  byiag  to  deceive  and  mislead  the  people, 
especial^  Ahab,  Zedekiidi,  and  Simauh,  the 
last  of  whom  bad  written  to  the  people  of 
Jerusalem  demanding  of  them 
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should  put  Jeremiah  to  death  (ch.  xxx.).  By 
Zedekiah,  the  last  king  of  Judah,  thf  prophet 
seems  to  have  been  held  in  esteem ;  for  when 
the  princes,  under  a  mistaken  supposition  that 
Jeremiah  was  about  to  desert  to  the  Chal- 
deans, had  put  him  to  prison,  the  king  de- 
livered him  and  sent  for  him,  and  secretly 
asked  of  him  what  the  Lord  had  said  con- 
cerning the  future.  To  this  king  Jeremiah 
announced  the  coming  captivity  and  his  own 
share  in  it,  but  a.t  the  same  time  told  him  that 
he  should  die  in  peace,  and  be  followed  to  the 
grave  by  the  mourning  of  bis  people,  though 
in  a  forei^  land  (xxi.  i,  s ;  xxxiv.  3 ;  xxxvii. 
17  ;  xxxviiL  14)-  Popular  indignation,  how- 
ever, had  become  still  mote  fierce  against  the 
[KOphet,  and  as  the  king  was  too  weak  and 
too  much  under  the  power  of  others,  to 
afford  him  effectual  protection,  he  was  again 
cast  into  prison,  where  he  remained  till  after 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans 
(xxxviii.).  He  owed  his  liberation  to  the 
command  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  permitted 
him  either  to  follow  his  people  to  Babylon,  or 
to  rem^n  with  the  few  that  were  left  in  Judea. 
He  chose  the  latter;  but  when,  after  the 
murder  of  Gedaliah,  whom  Nebuchadnezzar 
had  made  governor  over  the  cities  of  Judah, 
the  remnant,  in  spite  of  Jereniah^  warnings 
and  counsel,  went  down  to  Egypt,  the  prophet 
went  with  them,  whether  carried  by  force,  or 
of  his  own  will,  does  not  appear.  There  he 
continued  to  prophesy  to  the  exiles,  and  there 
at  length  he  died,  after  nearly  fifty  years  of 
devoted  and  self-denying  labour  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Lord  and  for  the  good  of  his  na- 
tion. Patristic  tradition  asserts  that  he  was 
slain  by  being  stoned  to  death  by  tlie  people 
{Tertullian,  cont  Gnost,  c.  8;  Hieronym.  adv. 
Jovinian,  ii.  19 ;  Pseudo-Epiphan.  de  Frophetis, 
c.  8)  This  tradition  is  not  authenticated,  but 
it  is  probably  true ;  for  we  have  the  prophet's 
own  testimony  that  long  before  this  he  had 
perished  through  the  violence  of  the  people, 
had  not  the  Lord  made  him  unto  the  people 
a  fenced  brasen  wall,  and  been  with  him  to 
save  and  to  deliver  him  (xv.  20}.  Of  the 
high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  in  later 
times  we  may  gather  an  indication  in  the  tra- 
ditions and  legends  regarding  him.  which  are 
found  in  the  second  book  of  Maccabees  (see 
ch.  ii.  4  ff. ;  XV.  12  ff.),  and  in  the  expectation 
which  the  Jews  of  our  Lord's  time  bad  that  he 
would  appear  as  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah 
(Matt  xvi.  14;  John  i.  21). 

In  Jer.  xiii.,  mention  is  made  of  a  joomey 
twice  made  by  the  ffrophet,  by  divine  com- 
mand, to  the  Euphrates,  where  he  was  en- 
joined to  hide  a  linen  girdle  ia  a  rock  by  the 


side  of  the  river,  and  whence  after  many  days 
he  had  to  go  and  fetch  it.  By  some  this  has 
been  regarded  as  done,  not  in  reality,  but  in 
vision  ;  as  it  has  been  deemed  highly  iropra- 
bable  that  the  prophet  should  be  called  to 
perform  a  long  journey  twice,  merely  to  shov 
that  a  linen  girdle,  if  left  for  a  time  in  a  moist 
place,  would  become  spoiled.  But  the  nar- 
rative says  nothing  of  the  transaction  being 
in  vision,  and  as  what  the  prophet  was  re- 
quired to  do,  though  difficult,  was  perfectly 
practicable,  we  have  no  right  to  assume  thit 
the  transaction  was  otherwise  than  real  Be- 
sides, as  the  whole  action  was  designed  to  be 
symbolical,  the  placing  of  the  girdle  by  the 
Euphrates  was  probably  essential  to  the 
carrying  out  of  the  symbol.  Some  who 
admit  Sie  reality  of  the  transaction,  propose 
to  remove  the  difficulty  by  reading  Ephnitah 
for  Euphrates,  but  this  Ewald  justly  stigma- 
tizes as  a  conceit  which  it  is  surprising  any 
scholars  should  advance.  His  own  sugges- 
tion, however,  that  Phrath  (Euphrates)  here 
means  only,  like  the  Arabic  Phrath,  "  ftesh 
water,"  is  not  a  whit  better. 

In  the  character  of  this  prophet  we  see  a 
remarkable  union  of  tenderness  and  firmness, 
of  sofhiess  and  boldness,  of  pmsiveness  and 
energy.  "  He  was  no  second  Elijah,"  as 
Hengstmbeig  remarks ;  he  shrunk  with  sen- 
sitive timidity  from  the  office  to  which  he 
was  called  (i.  6) ;  and,  oppressed  with  its 
burden,  he  would  fain  have  relinquished  it 
even  after  he  had  for  some  time  been 
engaged  in  it  (xx.  7  ff.).  Left  to  hknself,  he 
would  have  sought  retirement,  and  in  solitude 
have  mourned  over  the  degeneracy  of  his 
nation,  and  the  prospect  of  its  coming  doom. 
But  summoned  by  a  voice  he  dared  not 
neglect  or  resist,  he  .  girded  himself  (ct  his 
arduous  and  dangerous  duties,  and  at  the  risk 
of  drawing  on  him  the  fury  of  prince  and 
people,  he  stood  forth  the  faithful  reprover  01 
iniquity,  and  the  bold  announcer  of  ccnniog 
woe.  A  man  naturally  of  peace,  he  was  in- 
volved in  incessant  conflict,  from  which  he 
did  not  shrink ;  and  with  a  heart  full  of  love, 
he  provoked,  by  his  pointed  and  severe  re- 
bukes, hatred  and  hostility  on  every  side. 
Full  of  zeal  for  God,  and  at  the  same  time 
full  of  love  to  his  country  and  his  people,  he 
could  obey  the  impulse  of  both  passions  only 
by  denouncing  the  courses  by  which  the 
people  were  dishonouring  God,  whilst  be 
mourned  and  wept  over  their  folly  and  sia,  \ 
and  was  saddened  by  the  anticipation  of  the , 
terrible  calamities  ysMdi  these  were  bringing 
on  thenu  Often  as  he  was  maltreated  by , 
them,  he  ceased  not  to  maintain  his 
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and  to  utter  to  them  the  words  of  warning 
I  ^  and  expostulation,  always  in  tenderness, 
often  with  tears.  He  stands  forth  a  pattern  of 
'  godly  zeal,  earnest  truthfulneaa,  ardent  and 
I  noble  patriotism,  and  manful  endurance  oS 
.  opposition,  injury,  and  sufferii^j  while  the 
tone  of  melancholy  which    pervades  his 
uTitings  betokens  the  warmth  of  his  ofiections, 
'  and  the  depth  of  his  emotions, 
j     The  Book  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  has  two 
I  principal  divisions,  the  one  {i. — xlv.)  com- 
prising utterances  which  immediately  respect 
j  Judah  and  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  other 
(xlvi. — li.)  containingsuch  as  relate  to  heathen 
nations. 

The  former  of  these  is  again  divisible  into 
several  groups.   THe ^si  of  these  {i, — xxiv. ) 
contains  a  series  of  discourses,  uttered  during 
tlie  earlier  part  of  the  prophet's  ministry.  In 
these,  whidi  'are  of  a  general  character,  the 
sin  of  the  people  in  their  apostasy  from  tiie 
Lord,  in  their  idolatry  and  their  mond  cor- 
ruption, is  set  forth ;  they  are  called  to  con- 
trition and  repentance ;  and  this  call  is  en- 
forced by  the  threatening  on  the  one  hand  of 
judgment  on  the  obdurate,  and  the  assurance 
of  mercy  and  blessing  to  the  ctmtrite.  Each 
discourse  is  marked  off  by  a  distinct  heading. 
The  first  chapter  may  be  r^^ded  as  fomiah- 
ing  an  introduction  to  the  whole.    The  first 
discourse  begins  with  the  second  chapter,  and 
extends  to  the  fifth  verse  of  chap.  iii. ;  in  it 
the  prophet  dwells  on  the  kindness  and  mercy 
of  God  to  IsTBcI,  not^thstaoding  their  un- 
faithfulness and  rebelliousness.  In  second 
'  discourse  {iii.  6 — vi.  30),  the  fete  of  the  ten 
tribes  is  described  as  a  warning  to  Judah, 
I  whose  sin  is  set  forth  in  strong  lines,  and  the 
{  certainty  of  whose  punishment  in  the  ravaging 
of  the  country,  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem, 
i  and  the  excision  of  the  people,  is  declared. 
1  In  the  third  discourse  (vii. — x.),  the  prophet 
warns  the  people  against  trusting  to  their 
!  piivileged  condition,  and  to   ritual  obser- 
)  vances,  threatens  them  with  dispersion  and 
:  spoliation  because  of  their  idolatrj',  upbraids 
their  impenitency  and  obduracy,  and  counsels 
'  them  not  to  boast  of  their  own  wisdom  and 
'  resources,  or  to  follow  the  ways  of  the  heathen, 
but  to  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  serve  Him  as 
atone  God ;  concluding  with  an  earnest  cry  to 
God  for  mercy.   The  fourth  discourse  (xi. — 
!  xiii.)  exhibits  the  sin  of  the  people  in  their 
unfaithfulness  to  the  covenant  of  God,  depicts 
.  their  corruption,  and  foretells  the  calamities 
i  that  were  to  come  upon  them  as  a  punish- 
■  ment  for  their  sins  ;  narrates  the  treatment 
which  the  prophet  received  from  the  men  of 
Anathoth,  with  the  message  which  God  sent 


tothem  in  consequence;  declares  the  sentence 
that  had  gone  forth  against  Judah  to  be  irre- 
vocable ;  tells  how  the  prophet,  by  means  of 
a  symb^cal  action,  shadowed  for^  the  cer- 
tain banishment  of  the  nation ;  delineates  by 
a  parable  their  c»)ming  misery,  and  exhorts 
them  to  penitence  and  r^ormation  as  the 
only  means  of  averting  the  impending  doom. 
In  the  sixth  discourse  (xiv. — xvii.),  the  pro- 
phet* after  describing  the  distress  which  arose 
from  a  great  drongfat  that  had  visited  ^he 
land,  and  how  God  refused  to  hear  prayer  for 
its  removal,  proceeds  to  dilate  upon  the 
iniquity  and  the  certain  rejection  of  the 
people,  and  to  depict  their  utter  ruin  by 
certain  significant  symbols ;  yet  holds  out 
the  prospect  erf"  restoration,  and  closes  by 
eniaifpng  on  the  secret  source  of  their  de- 
linqnency,  and  calling  on  them  to  Tcnevr 
their  covenant  with  Him  by  hallowing  his 
Sabbath,  as  the  means  by  which  the  threat- 
ened penalty  may  be  escaped  and  blessinj^ 
secured.  The  sixth  discourse  (xviii. — xx.) 
contains  descriptions  of  two  typical  actions 
the  prophet  performed  by  divine  direction, 
to  indicate  God's  power  to  destroy  sinful 
nations,  and  to  foreshadow  the  desolation  of 
Judah  for  her  sins,  followed  by  an  account  of 
how  Pashur  maltreated  the  prophet,  and  how 
the  prophet  took  occasion  from  this  to  give 
to  Pashur  the  name  of  Magor-missabib  ('*  Fear- 
round-about  symbolical  of  the  terrors  that 
would  ere  long  conte  on  him  and  all  around 
him ;  and  conduding  with  a  mournful  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  the  prophet  of  the  afflic- 
tions he  had  to  endure  in  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  to  which  he  had  been  called.  Hav- 
ing in  this  discom^e  distinctly  alluded  to  the 
carrying  into  Babylon  as  the  punishment  that 
was  to  come  on  the  nation,  the  prophet  in 
the  next  discoiHse  (xxi, — xxiv.)  gives  promi- 
nence to  this,  and  directs  his  censures  chiefly 
against  the  leaders  of  the  people,  their  pas- 
tors, the  king,  and  the  princes,  as  well  as  the 
prophets  and  priests,  on  whom  the  blame  of 
the  corruption  of  the  people  chiefly  lay.  In 
this  discourse,  as  Ewald  observes,  "the  axe 
is  laid  to  the  root  of  the  conupt  tree,  and  it 
is  here  made  manifest  how  little  Jeremiah  in 
general,  and  at  that  time,  feared  to  utter  the 
pure  truth  against  the  rulers  and  highfy  inilu- 
ential  felse  prophets." 

With  chapter  xxv.  b^ns  the  samd  group 
of  the  first  diviaon  of  the  prophet's  utter- 
ances. In  chap,  xxv.,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  introductory  to  what  follows,  the  prophet 
announces  clearly  the  doom  of  the  guilty 
nation,  especi^y  the  seventy  years'  captivity, 
and  at  the  same  time  u^npunces  the  fu^i^< 
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overthrow  of  the  Babylonian  power,  as  well  as 
that  of  Egypt  and  many  other  great  nations. 
In  chap.  xxvi.  the  prophet  gives  an  account 
of  the  attempt  made  by  the  people,  instigated 
by  the  false  prophets  and  Ae  priests,  to  get 
Jeremiah  put  to  death,  and  of  his  rescue  by 
the  princes ;  this  is  designed  to  show,  in  a 
striking  instance,  the  obduracy  of  the  people, 
and  their  determination  to  resist  all  attempts 
to  bring  them  to  repentance.  The  same  de- 
sign may  be  traced  in  the  chapters  that  im- 
mediately follow  (xxviL — xxix.).  In  chap. 
xxvii.  the  announcement  that  the  king  of 
Babylon  should  impose  a  yoke  upon  many 
nations  is  made  the  occasion  of  counselling 
the  people  of  Judah  to  submit  to  that  yoke  ; 
this  is  met  by  a  counter  declaration  and 
counsel  by  the  false  prophet  Hananiah,  for 
which  he  is  threatened  by  Jeremiah  with 
death — a  doom  which  soon  after  he  incurred 
(xxviil) ;  and  a  letter  is  inserted  which  Jere- 
miah sent  to  the  captives  after  they  were 
carried  away,  and  in  which  he  counseU  them 
not  to  give  heed  to  the  f^se  prophets,  but  to 
rest  assured  that  the  full  sevoity  years  of 
exile  which  had  been  threatened  slwuld  be 
endured  by  them  (xxix.)  \n  these  chapters 
the  design  of  what  is  narrated  is  evidently  to 
show  the  impenitency  of  the  people,  and  to 
bring  out  that  it  was  their  o^vn  folly  and  sin 
that  drew  down  on  them  the  punishment  to 
which  they  were  doomed,  and  from  which 
there  should  be  no  escape.  On  the  dark 
background  thus  prepared  the  prophet  pro- 
ceeds to  depict  a  brighter  scene,  predicting 
the  salvation  of  Israel,  not  merely  from  the 
yoke  of  Babylon  by  a  return  to  their  own 
land,  but  from  sin  and  its  dooni,  through  the 
grace  of  God,  who  should  bie  himself  their 
Righteousness,  and  would  make  with  them 
an  everlasting  covenant  and  rejoice  over  them 
for  good  (xxx.— xxxiL).  In  chap,  xxxiii  we 
have  an  explicit  declaration  that  God  should 
bring  back  the  captivity  of  his  people,  give 
them  peace  and  a  stable  government,  and 
especially  bless  them  by  bringing  them  under 
the  benignant  sway  of  the  Branch  of  Righte- 
ousness, which  He  should  cause  to  grow  up 
unto  David. 

A  f/iird  group  of  prophetic  utterances, 
under  the  fint  division  of  this  book,>begins 
with  chap,  xxxiv.,  and  is  continued  to  the 
end  of  diap.  xliv.  The  utterances  here  may 
be  regarded  as  supplemental  to  those  whic^ 
precede,  and  as  intended  to  complete  the 
record  of  what  Jeremiah  had  done  in  the  way 
of  reproving,  warning,  and  counselling  the 
people  for  Uieir  good.  They  consist  first  of  a 
series  of  brief  utterances  delivered  by  the 


prophet  during  the  times  of  Zedekiah  and 
Jehoiachin,  with  notices  of  the  circumstances ; 
which  called  them  forth  (xxxiv. — xxxvi.) ; 
secondly,  of  notices  of  the  prophet's  expe- 
riences and  of  the  counsels  which  he  gave 
during  the  siege  of  the  city  in  the  time  of , 
Zedekiah  (xxxvii. — xxzix.) ;  and,  finally,  of  a  | 
narrative  of  events  connected  with,  and  sub-  I 
sequent  to,  the  capture  of  the  dty,  with  pro-  j 
phecies  that  were  delivered  at  that  crisis  ! 
(xl.— xliv.).       ^  I 

The  tawid  division  of  the  book  begins  with  ' 
the  forty-fifth  chapter,  and  goes  on  to  the  end  ' 
of  the  book.    It  contains  prophecies  con- 
cerning foreign  nations.    These  fall  into  two 
groups  or  sections,  the  former  of  which  (xlv.  • 
— xlix.)  contains  prophecies  uttered  for  the 
most  part  during  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  and  , 
occasioned  apparently  by  the  victory  obtained  i 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  over  the  Egyptians  at  | 
Circesium  (Carchemish)  in  the  fourth  year  of 
that  reign,  and  which  was  of  so  great  moment  | 
to  the  nations  of  Hither-Asia.    The  bitter 
section  (1. — li.)  contains  prophedes  uttered 
during  the  fourth  year  of  Zedekiah's  reign, 
and  relating  to  Babylon,  against  which  jodg-  i 
ment  is  declared  to  be  in  store  and  otter  | 
destruction.  A  fragment  of  a  historical  nature 
is  appended  in  chap.  Hi.  relating  to  the  cap- 
ture and  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  de- 
portation of  its  inhabitants,  and  what  befel 
Jehoiachin  in  Babylon. 

The  prophet  seems  to  have  delivered  his 
oracles  and  discourses  orally  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  afterwards  to  have  caused  them, 
or  rather  the  substance  of  them,  to  be  com- 1 
mitted  to  writing.  The  first  intimation  we  ; 
have  of  any  written  collection  of  them  is  in  • 
chapter  xxxvi,,  where  it  is  stated  that  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  Jeremiah,  by  divine 
command,  directed  Barudi  to  write  m  a  roll 
all  the  words  he  had  spoken  concerning  Israel  i 
and  Judah,  and  all  the  nations,  from  the  day 
he  was  called  up  to  that  time.  The  roll  thus  ' 
written  was  destroyed  by  the  king,  whereupon 
Baruch  was  directed  to  write  from  the  mouth 
of  the  prophet  a  new  roll,  in  which  not  only 
the  utterances  recorded  in  the  roll  which  the 
king  had  destroyed  were  repeated,  but "  to 
tliem  were  added  besides  many  like  words." 
The  roll  was  thus  made  to  contain  all  that 
the  prophet  had  uttered  up  to  that  time, 
including  the  prophecies  against  the  heathen 
in  chap,  xxv,  and  chap.  xlvL — xlix.,  and 
doubtless  it  formed  the  basis  of  the  book  as  we 
now  have  it  in  the  canon,  to  which  subsequent 
additions  were  from  time  to  time  made,  such, 
for  instance,  as  chap,  xxix.,  chap,  xxx.,  chap, 
xlv.,  and  chap.  ii.  60 — 6^.  Ferha^s^i^^^^ 
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was  revised  by  Banich  after  tbe  prophet's 
death,  and  the  historical  notices  in  chap.  Hi. 
added  him,  though  the  collection,  as  we 
have  it,  was  made  under  the  eye  of  the  pro- 
phet himself.  In  the  arrangement  of  this, 
chronological  order  is  subordinated  to  order 
of  subjects,  utterances  of  a  similar  character 
being  placed  together  without  regard  to  the 
time  when  the  utterance  was  made.  Thus  we 
have,  for  instance,  a  prophecy  uttered  in  the 
time  of  Zedekiah  placed  before  discourses 
uttered  in  the  time  of  Jehoiakim  (comp.  chap, 
xxi.).  In  the  prophecies  concerning  Israel, 
however,  a  general  regard  to  chronological 
order  is  observed,  those  delivered  in  Uie  time 
of  Joaah  coming  fust  (iL — xix.);  then  those 
delivered  between  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim 
and  the  time  of  Zedekiah  (xxii. — xxxiii.) ;  and, 
lastly,  those  relating  to  the  siege  and  capture 
of  Jerasalem  (xxxiv. — xlv.) 

Of  the  genuineness  of  this  book  as  a  whole, 
no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained.  The 
book  is  unquestionably,  throughout,  the  pro- 
duction of  one  author,  and  the  peculiar  idio- 
syncrasy of  Jeremiah  is  so  impressed  upon  it 
from  b^;inning  to  end  that  no  one  has  ven- 
tured to  call  in  question  his  claim  to  its 
authorship.  Some,  indeed,  have  suggested 
&at  chapters  1.  and  li.  are  the  production  of 
a  later  writer ;  but  this  su^estion  is  prompted 
by  the  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  manifest  pre- 
diction which  these  chapters  contain  if  ut- 
tered by  Jeremiah,  and  as  even  those  who 
make  it  admit  that  the  style  and  manner  of 
these  chapters  are  those  of  Jeremiah,  they 
give  up  the  only  critical  basis  on  which  their 
suggestion  could  be  supported.  There  is 
exactly  the  same  evidence  that  these  chapters 
were  uttered  by  Jeremiah  as  there  is  that  any 
other  part  of  the  book  was  uttered  by  him. 
A  few  passa^  of  less  extent  have  been,  by 
certain  critics,  pronounced  to  be  interpola- 
tions of  a  later  date  than  the  time  of  Jere- 
miah ;  but  if  yre  discount  those  whidi  are 
objected  to  on  the  ground  that  they  contain 
predictions  after  the  event — which  is  a  mere 
arbitrary  assertion  on  the  part  of  those  who 
do  not  believe  there  can  be  a  prediction  be- 
fore the  event,  there  will  be  lel't  only  one  or 
two,  the  late  origin  of  which  is  maintained 
on  purely  conjectural  grounds,  or  for  reasons 
altogether  without  weight. 

There  is  a  remarkable  and  somewhat  un- 
accountable discrepancy  between  the  Hebrew 
text  of  this  book,  as  we  have  it,  and  the  Greek 
translation  of  the  LXX. ;  and  of  this  advan- 
tage has  been  taken  to  support  the  allegation 
that  some  of  the  passages  in  the  existing  He- 
brew text  are  interpolations.    But  the  Alex- 


andrian translators  seem  to  have  used  liberties 
with  the  text  of  the  original  which  go  much 
beyond  what  can  be  legitimately  conceded 
to  a  translator.  They  have  transposed  large 
portions,  have  altered  the  arrangement  of 
smaller  portions,  have  omitted  many  things, 
and  added  a  few.  Thus,  the  entire  section 
containing  the  prophecies  relating  to  heathen 
nations  they  have  transferred  fi*om  the  end  of 
the  book  and  inserted  between  verses  13 
and  14  of  chap,  xxv.,  altering  at  the  same  time 
the  order  of  some  parts  of  the  transferred 
section.  The  difference  of  anrangement  may 
be  seen  firom  the  following  table  : — 


Sbftuacint. 

Ch.  ixv.  T4— 18. 
zzvi. 
xxvii. 
xxviii. 
sziz.  I — 7. 
xzix.  7 — 22. 
XXX.  1—5,  6— II,  12 

—16. 
xxxi. 

xxxii.  I — 24. 

xxxiii.  — li. 


Hebrew. 

Ch.  xlix.  34—39- 
xlvi. 
]. 
li. 

xlvii.  1—7. 
xlix.  7—22. 
xlii.  I— 5, 2S— 33,23 

—27. 
xlviii. 

xxv.  15—38. 
xxn. — xlv. 


The  following  passages  are  omitted  by  the 
LXX. :  X.  6 — ^8,  10,  with  ver.  5  transposed  to 
follow  ver.  9  ;  xxvii.  7  ;  xxxiii,  14 — 26 ;  xxxix. 
4 — 13.  As  an  instance  of  how  they  have  some- 
times dealt  with  passages  which  they  have  not 
wholly  omitted,  chap,  xxvii.  16 — 21  may  be 
cited,  which  appears  in  the  LXX.  thus  : — *'  If 
they  are  prophets,  and  if  the  word  of  the 
Lord  is  in  them,  let  them  meet  me.  For 
thus  saith  the  Lord.  .  .  .  And  of  the  rest  of 
the  vessels  which  the  king  of  Babylon  did 
not  take  away  when  he  transported  Jechoniah 
from  Jerusalem  ....  they  shall  come  to 
Babylon,  saith  the  Lord."  On  the  whole,, 
the  LXX.  is  shorter  than  the  Hebrew.  It 
has  been  computed  that  2,700  words  in  the 
Hebrew  text  are  not  expressed  in  the  Greek 
translation.^^  Many  frequently  occurring 
words  and  phrases  are  often  omitted,  such  as 
**  saith  the  Lord  "  (Hjn^  CH3),  omitted  sixty- 
four  times,  and  "the  Lord  of  hosts,"  for 
which  simply  "the  Lord"  is  used;  the  name 
of  the  Babylonian  king  Nebuchadnezzar  is 
omitted  thirteen  times  out  of  thirty-six;  the 
term  "  prophet,"  prefixed  in  the  Hebrew  to 
the  name  of  Jeremiah  is  generally  omitted ; 
synonymous  terms  or  clauses  are  dropped, 
often  to  the  marring  of  the  sense ;  and  innu- 
merable other  discrepancies  of  less  moment 
are  found.  On  the  whole,  the  translation 
betrays  on  the  part  erf*  the  translators  such 
arbitrariness  in  their  handling  of  the  Hebrew 
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text  that  it  fails  to  be  of  any  weight  in  a 
critical  respect.  Some,  indeed,  have  con- 
tended that  in  the  LXX.  we  are  to  seek  for 
a  representation  of  the  original  text  of  the 
book  of  which  the  Hebrew,  as  we  have  it,  is 
an  incorrect  recension ;  but  to  this  the  mani- 
fest inaccuracies,  arbitrary  alterations,  and 
manifold  imperfections  of  the  Greek  version 
furnish  a  decisive  negative.  No  valid  ail- 
ment consequently  can  be  drawn  from  the 
omission  by  the  LXX.  of  any  passage  con- 
Uined  in  the  Hebrew  against  the  genuineness 
ol  that  passage. 

Respecting  the  character  of  the  book  as  a 
composition  it  may  be  remarked  generally 
that  it  is  such  as  to  correspond  with  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  the  prophet  and  the  circum- 
stances amid  which  he  exercised  his  office. 
A  tone  of  sadness  pervades  the  book,  be- 
speaking the  grief  which  burdened  the  soul 
of  the  prophet  as  he  foresaw  the  mta  of  his 
nation,  and  saw  how  fruitless  were  his  efibrts, 
by  warning  and  expostulation,  to  arrest  their 
degeneracy  and  avert  their  doom.  Full  of 
patriotic  feeling,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on 
the  other,  zealous  for  God's  honour  and  the 
authority  of  his  law,  his  heart  was  rent  by 
seeing  how  his  nation,  by  unfaithfulness  to 
God,  by  apostasy  and  iniquity,  were  dis- 
honouring Him  and  hastening  their  ovm 
destruction.  Hence,  while  the  book  is  full 
of  faithful  and  bold  denunciations  of  the  sin 
and  folly  of  the  people  and  their  leaders,  it 
is,  at  the  same  time,  full  of  plaintive  wailings 
overevils  he  could  not  correct  and  calamities  he 
could  do  nothing  toavert.  Hen(%,also,acertain 
negligence  in  the  composition,  shown  in  the 
frequent  repetition  of  the  same  thoughts  and 
images,  in  the  diffuseness  of  his  utterances, 


and  in  the  humility  of  his  style ;  as  if  his  soul 
was  too  much  oppressed  with  that  sorrov 
that  rested  upon  him  to  allow  of  his  attend- 
ing to  such  things  as  the  manner  of  his  com- 
position and  the  graces  of  style.  As  Ueng- 
Btenbei^g  justly  remarks,  *'  He  who  is  sorrow 
All  and  afflicted  in  his  heart,  whose  eyes  fail 
with  tears  (Lam.  iL  11),  does  not  adorn  and 
ornament  himself  in  attire  and  fine  speeches."' 
At  the  same  time  there  is  no  want  of  the  true 
poetic  spirit  in  the  book,  and  though  the 
author  never  rises  to  such  lofty  and  vigorous 
flights  as  Isaiah,  there  are  passages  of  great 
power  and  beauty  in  his  writings.  This  is 
seen  especially  in  his  prophecies  against  the 
heathen  nations,  and  in  those  parts  of  his  book 
where  he  utters  Messianic  announcements, 
aSff.ff.  xxiii.  i — 6;  xxxi.  33 — 37,  &c  "Jere- 
mah's  mode  of  representation  in  writing," 
says  Ewald,  has  still  much  that  is  peculiar, 
and  even  creative,  considering  the  lateoess 
of  tiie  time ;  a  rich  fulness  of  new  imi^jes,  with 
great  tenderness  in  the  delineation,  a  veisatiliQ' 
which  insinuates  itself  into  every  one  of  the 
most  varied  objects,  a  pictorial  distinctness, 
and,  witli  all  this,  an  unpretending  simplicit}- 
which  keeps  at  a  distance  from  the  far  more 
highly  esteemed  artificial  style  of  his  con- 
temporary Habakkuk."  t  It  only  remains 
to  be  added  that  the  language  of  Jeremi:ih 
indicates  the  growing  decay  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew  in  the  number  of  Chaldaic  words 
and  forms  which  he  uses.^ 

W.  UNDSAV-ALEXANDER. 
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IT  mis  the  dead  of  night— a  calm,  beauti- 
ful summer  night.  With  its  glittering 
stars,  and  its  softly  stirring  breeze,  and  its 
peaceful  silence— (I  suppose  I  must  qualify 
that  word  by  saying  its  comparative  silence, 
.since  I  am  writing  of  a  London  night) — it  was 
pure  and  lovely  and  holy  even  in  tiie  great 
town. 

One  o'clock  was  just  striking  from  innumer- 
able clocks  in  church  towers  and  railway 
stations — which,  in  illustration  of  the  saying 
that  "  two  of  a  trade  cannot  agree,"  kept  up 
a  running  fire  of  "  ones "  for  the  space  of 
several  minutes— as  the  house-sui|[eoa  and 


myself  passed  slowly  up  through  .the  silent 
house  to  regain  our  respective  rooms.  We  ] 
had  just  come  from  the  deathbed  of  a  good 
old  woman  of  seventy-five,  who  had  gone  on 
her  long  journey  in  the  calmest  Christian 
faith  and  joy ;  and  the  influence  of  the  scene 
we  had  just  witnessed,  perhaps  also  the  sense 
of  our  duty  duly  performed,  lent  an  additional 
sense  of  harmonious  peace  and  satisfying 
beauty  to  the  outer  worid.  We  paused  by 
one  of  the  large  staircase  windows  wide  open 
to  the  summer  night,  to  enjoy  lor  a  moment 
the  sight  of  the  glittering  heavens  and  the 
coolness  of  the  frag  an:  air.    We  were  in  oo 
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mood  for  talk,  but  in  silent  companionship 
I  drank  in  the  tranquillity  and  calm  of  the 
;  I  scene  with  grateful  content    But  if  it  be  true 
1  that  "  woman's  work  is  never  done,"  with 
\  still  greater  exactness  might  it  be  said  that 
liospitalwork  is  never  done.   As  we  stood 
I  dreamily  at  that  pleasant  open  window,  mun- 
dane visions  of  smooth  pillows  and  cool 
sheets  for  our  tired  heads  and  limbs  begin- 

Ining  to  mingle  themselves  with  our  more 
ethereal  thoughts,  our  peaceful  meditations 
■were  abruptly  broken  by  the  low  clang  of  the 
night-bell,  followed  by  a  sound  of  bustling 
i  and  scuffling  in  the  directiott  of  the  receiv- 
ing-room, the  hoarse  voice  df  a  man  talk- 
ing loudly  and  rapidly,  and  the  ineffectual 
hushes"  of  the  night-porter. 
"A  fresh  case,"  said  the  hoMi-stngeon, 
and  he  ran  lightly  dbwti-stairs.    I  lingered  to 
listen,  blinking  I  might  possibly  be  wanted. 
True  enough,  in  abmit  a  minute  the  same 
active  step  came  up  agaifl  as  quicklf  As  It 
had  gone  down. 

"  Have  you  got  A  bed  teady  in  one  (rf  the 
separate  wards?  Here's  a  deliritttft  tt-atUHs 
•cose.    The  fit  is  ott  hiirt  badly." 

A  delirium  tftmcfis  case  at  this  hoUr 
of  the  night !  Aft  you  going  to  admit 
him  ?" 

"  I  must.  It's  as  urgent  a  case  as  if  it 
were  an  accident.  The  relatives  are  fright- 
ened out  of  theif  lives  at  him.  Indeed,  he  is 
more  excited  SXA  violent  than  is  usual  with 
such  cases.  I  suspect  they've  been  aggravate 
ing  him  by  injudidous  coercion,  and  they've 
packed  him  off  here  in  a  cab  with  a  great 
grenadier  of  a  man,  who  says  he  is  a  feUoW- 
lodger  in  the  house  with  them." 

"  Very  well.  There  is  a  bed  all  ready  in 
the  private  ward  up-stairs.  Yoo  can  have 
him  brought  up  at  once  if  you  wish."  Aftd 
up  they  brought  him,  not  without  consider- 
able difficulty  and  a  vgst  expenditsre  of  adfbit 
persuasion.  He  laboured  undet  the  fined 
delusion  that  he  was  in  the  midst  Of  enemies, 
and  that  every  one  around  him  was  banded 
together  to  injure  him.  His  face  was  pale, 
his  whole  aspect  ha^;ard  though  bloated,  his 
hands  trembled  violently,  and  his  talk  was 
wild  and  incessant.  He  might  have  been  a 
handsome  man  once,  but  he  now  bore  too 
plainly  the  degrading  marks  of  habitual  in- 
temperance to  be  even  prepossessing.  How- 
ever, such  as  he  was,  poor  fellow,  he  was  our 
charge  now  to  care  for  and  to  nurse. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  the  hospital  that 
night  was  full  of  serious  cases,  and  no  one 
ward  could  be  defrauded  of  its  complement 
of  nurses  without  risk  of  mischief  ensuing. 


Yet  it  was  late  to  send  out  for  an  "  extra" 
with  any  chance  of  success. 

"What  will  you  do?"  asked  the  house- 
surgeon. 

"  I  don't  quite  know.  I  must  go  and  see 
if  Nurse  Linton  thinks  she  can  get  up  to-night, 
and  yet  keep  up  to-morrow  for  operations. 
She  lias  a  wonderful  faculty  of  keeping  on  a 
couple  of  days  and  nights  running,  without 
getting  confused  and  making  blunders." 

Away  I  hurried,  but  only  to  return  in  five 
minutes  with  a  disconsolate  face. 

"  Linton's  very  poorly  to-night  It  seems 
she  has  been  suffering  all  day,  but  said  no- 
thing. She  will  knock  up  if  I  put  her  to 
night-work  to-night.  I  am  perplexed  what 
to  do." 

But  the  perplexity  was  destined  to  be  of 
short  duration,  for  as  I  finished  speaking 
there  was  a  tap  at  the  door  of  the  room — an 
imperative  tap  as  of  a  person  conscious  of 
possessing  a  perfect  right  to  enter  although 
using  the  formal  courtesy  of  knocking.  An 
old  woman,  dafkly  and  very  neatly  dressed, 
came  in.  She  wa4  tall,  strongly  marked  in 
feature,  and  with  tlUi  tfl^ins  of  considerable 
beauty  in  her  striking  face.  Her  hair,  still 
thick  and  glosiy,  althtn^h  silver-grey,  was 
laid  smoothly  bttdk  bett^th  a  snowy-white 
cap,  ovM-  Wnieh  she  no  bonnet,  but 

had  simply  pulled  a  lnq^  plaid  shawl,  hood 
fashion.  "Diis  rile  now  loOi«d  Btid  laid  aside, 
quietly  folding  It  tip  and  laytnf  it  on  a  chair 
as  if  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  stay. 
The  man  who  had  come  ftl  first  with  the 
unfortunate  patient  seemsd  to  ktiow  her,  and 
as  soon  as  she  entered  the  room  he  volun- 
teered the  information  that  w«  were  a  little 
at  a  loss  about  providltig  a  nttte  at  that  late 
hour. 

"If  that's  their  trouble  then,"  she  said, 
"  they  need  fash  theirsels  nae  mair.  I'll 
nurse  him  myWl.  Wha  else  should  ?  Did 
they  think  I'd  ha'  left  the  tidrsing  o'  him  to 
strangers,  and  he  as  gude  as  my  ain  bairn  ? 
Na,  na,  that's  no  ma  fiuhioti.  Mony  thanks 
to  tbetn,  but  they  ueedna  fash  theirsels." 

"  We  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  avail  our- 
selves of  your  services  for  to-night,"  said  I, 
warming  at  once  to  the  motherly  heart  which 
shone  in  those  clear  blue  eyes  and  broad 
Scotch  tones — the  remembrance  of  which 
still  dwells  pleasantly  in  my  ears,  though  I 
am  conscious  of  rendering  them  but  imper- 
fectly ;  "  and  any  and  every  day  and  night 
you  shall  be  welcome  to  nurse  your  '  bairn,' 
only  after  to-night  I  shall  be  able  to  arrange 
so  Uiat  you  may  do  just  as  much,  oras  little,  ■ 
as  vou  please."  Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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•"Deed,  young  leddy,  and  thafs  kindly 
said,"  replied  the  Scotchwoman,  her  grave 
visage  lighting  up  for  a  moment  with  a  sudden 
and  most  pleasant  smile,  and  as  suddenly 
relapsing  into  its  severe  and  handsome  gravity. 
"  But  if  ye'll  please  to  alloo  me — for  I  tak  it 
that  ye  are  the  mistress  o'  this  hoose — I'll 
nurse  him  a'thegither  mysel." 

And  so  Jean  M'Alister  was  installed  as 


special  "  extra  "  for  the  delirium  tremens  case, 
and  she  and  I  started  on  our  joint  work  with 
a  very  considerable  feeling  of  kindly  regard 
for  each  other. 

An  excellent  nurse  she  proved.  Alert, 
clean,  tender,  and  highly  intelligent.  Far 
too  intelligent  to  undervalue,  as  some  of  the 
lower  classes  do,  the  physician's  deeper  know- 
ledge, or  to  neglect  his  directions  even  when 
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apparently  trivial,  or  when  going  against  her ;  was  a  part  of  the  patient's  malaay  -.lat  he 
'own  preconceived  ideas  of  fitness;  far  too'  was  unable  to  sleep — "and  troth  while  he 
intelligent  also  to  fret  against  the  discipline  !  hands  his  puir  weary  e'en  open,"  said  she, 
and  subordination  necessary  in  a  hospital,  or  1  "  I  maun  e'en  baud  mine  ain  open  too.  I 
to  rebel  against  the  rules  of  the  house.  In  1  canna  sleep  while  he's  ravin'  on  that  gate, 
one  thing  only  did  she  at  all  resist  orders,  ■  Wae's  me  !  Do  ye  hear  till  him  ?"  He  was 
and  that  was  in  persevering  in  her  heavy  watch  i  indeed  rambling  incessantly  and  full  of  the 
day  and  night  without  allowing  herself  to  be  most  painful  delusions.  "  I  want  my  clothes," 
relieved  for  a  few  hours'  rest  and  sleep.    It  1  he  was  saying  in  a  voice,  betweep  anger  and 
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plaintive  entreaty.  *'  Jean,  woman,  I  want 
my  clothes.  They  are  going  to  murder  me 
here  on  the  sly,  and  get  the  money.  They've 
filled  the  place  with  snakes— creeping  down 
the  wall — up  the  wall — down  the  wall  again. 
Jean  1  Jeanl  they^  coming  on  the  bed !" 
And  with  a  ay  of  horror  the  poor  man 
writhed  himself  suddenly  away  from  the  wall 
side  of  the  bed  to  escape  the  imaginary  reptiles 
which  liis  diseased  brain- conjured  up,  and  he 
would  have  fallen  heavily  on  the  floor  had 
not  Jean's  strong  arm  saved  him. 

'*  'Deed  then,  Willie  bairn,"  said  the  old 
woman,  addressing  him  with  the  same  sooth- 
ing tone  and  epithets  that  she  might  have 
used  to  him  when  he  was  a  child,  "  there's 
nae  sic  things  at  a'  in  the  room.  There's 
just  mysel  and  the  young  leddy  here.  And, 
oh,  bairn,"  she  went  on,  an  inexpressible 
solemnity  and  tenderness  deepening  and 
softening  her  rich,  motherly  voice,  "  there's 
the  gude  God  here,  if  ye  wad  but  think  o't. 
And  He's  waitin*  to  be  gude  to  ye.  He's 
waitin'  to  hear  ye  say  that  ye've  repentit 
Oh,  Willie,  and  it's  mony  a  year  that  ye've 
kept  Him  waitin' — wunna  ye  turn  till  Him 
noo  that  ye're  sae  sair  bested  ?" 

"  I  can't,  nurse,  I  can't,"  was  the  only  reply 
of  the  unhappy  patient,  as  with  trembling 
limbs  and  anxious  eyes  he  gazed  hurriedly 
and  suspiciously  round  the  room.  "  The 
snakes  'U  be  coming  again  in  a  minute.  And 
there's  mice  too,  heaps  of  mice  running 
all  about.  I  tell  you,  Jew,  I  will  have  my 
clothes.  I  must  get  away.  I  must  go  home. 
I  won't  let  Bob  and  NeUy  have  all  the  money. 
Where's  my  clothes,  I  say  ?"  Then  he  fell 
again  into  fits  of  shuddering  disgust  and 
dread  about  the  ocular  delusions  incidental 
to  his  terrible  malady,  which  seemed  to  him 
to  swarm  and  crowd  about  him  with  startling 
reality.  And  the  good  old  nurse,  with  a  sigh 
which  evidently  came  from  the  very  bottom 
of  her  loving  and  earnest  heart,  was  forced  to 
desist,  at  least  for  that  time,  from  saying  any- 
thing more  to  him  on  the  deeper  subjects  of 
which  she  longed  to  speak. 

"  Ay,  but  if  s  a  sair  sight,"  she  said  to  me 
on  one  occasion  when  I  faa!d  induCKl  her  to 
come  into  the  open  air  for  five  minutes  while 
Nurse  Linton  watched  the  patient;  "I  had  him 
in  my  arms  when  he  was  a  bit  wean  no  an 
hour  auld — and  a  bonnie  wean  he  was,  God 
bless  him.  I  ne'er  had  a  bairn  o'  my  ain, 
though  I  was  married  mony  a  year;  but  I 
loed  this  ane  as  weel  as  if  he  had  been  my 
very  ain.  And  when  he  cam  to  be  a  grown 
man  and  married  and  had  bairns  himsel,  he 
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hame — and  dree  an'  lanely  it  was,  for  I'd 
been  a  widow  for  mony  a  year — and  he  set 
me  amang  his  bairns  an'  tauld  them  to  loe 
me  weel — '  for,'  said  he, '  she's  been  as  gude  to 
me  as  ony  mither  ;*  for  ye  maun  ken  Uiat  his 
ain  puir  mither  deid  the  hour  be  was  bom. 
Ah,  but  he  was  weel  to  do  then  I  And  he 
had  blue  een  that  were  aye  fu'  0*  laughtn', 
and  his  step  was  sae  light  and  free,  and  his 
face  was  sae  weel^aured,  and  his  speech  was 
sae  blithe  and  heartsome,  that  there  wasna 
his  equal  in  the  t^va  countries.  And  he  wad 
ha'  been  weel  to  do  and  blithesome  yet,  if  it 
hadna  been  for  John  Downing,  him  that 
married  his  auldest  lassie.  He  tempted 
him  wrang,  an'  oh  it's  muckle  he'll  hae  to 
answer  for.  But  I  maun  gang  in  to  him  noo. 
He'll  maybe  be  wanting  me,  the  puir  bairn. 
I  canoa  tak  ma  ease  while  he's  sae  waefri' 
weary."  And  away  she  went  again  to  her 
arduous  post. 

Constantly,  as  she  sat  by  his  side,  did  X 
hear  this  faithful  nurse,  in  solemn  and  touch- 
ing accents,  imploring  her  foster-child  to  turn 
to  Him  who,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  is 
ready  to  forgive.  And  sorrowful  it  was  to 
hear  his  replies.  Sometimes  they  were  peevish 
and  irritable;  more  often  they  were  utterly 
purposeless  and  puerile.  On  one  occasion 
even  he  answered  her  with  a  curse.  Then 
she  sat  silent,  awed  and  sorrow-stricken.  "  I 
daur  na  say  ony  mair  to  him,"  she  said  to  me 
awhile  after,  while  bitter  tears  dropped  slowly 
down  her  i^ed  cheeks,  "  lor,  oh,  wae's  me !  it 
does  but  push  him  a'  die  deeper  into  sin,  and 
he's  deep  enengh  in  a'ready — my  puir  bairn, 
my  puir  lost  bairn  !  "  And  no  Rachel  weep- 
ing for  her  innocent  babes  could  ever  have 
given  utterance  to  such  a  wail  of  utter  despair 
as  rung  forth  in  those  reiterated  words  of 
Jean  M'Alister's. 

But  the  perseverance  of  her  mother-'iove 
was  not  yet  to  be  daunted.  She  dared  no 
longer  speak,  but  none  ever  dares  not  pray ; 
and  so  Jean  prayed  night  and  day,  relinquish- 
ing in  great  measure  the  mere  nursing  of  the 
restless  and  half-raving  patient  to  the  ordi- 
nary hospital  attendants.  At  times,  indeed, 
he  was  so  excitedly  delirious  that  it  would  in 
any  case  have  been  beyond  Jean's  power,  if 
unassisted,  to  have  managed  him ;  but  for 
the  most  part  his  was,  as  is  usual  with  such 
cases,  a  fidgety  and  restless,  but  not  a  fierce 
delirium.  Hourly  he  grew  more  distressed 
and  anxious,  more  irritable  and  suspicious. 
The  wandering  of  the  mind  became  more 
marked,  the  delusions  more  extreme,  the 
wildness  of  eye  and  manner  more  intense ; 
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be  induced.  But  still,  through  all  these 
trying  scenes,  Jean  prayed  with  brave  per- 
sistence. Often  she  was  on  her  knees,  and 
even  when  taking  active  part  in  tending  the 
sick  man  her  lips  still  moved  in  the  fervour 
of  her  continuous  supplication. 

At  length  it  wore  towards  the  afternoon  of 
the  third  day  since  the  patient's  admission  to 
the  hospital,  and  still  his  malady  resisted  the 
physician's  skill.  He  had  not  slept  for  many 
nights  and  days,  and  now  he  lay  exhausted, 
yet  still  restless,  perpetually  tying  and  xm- 
tying  knots  in  his  coverlet  with  trembling 
hands,  and  talking  on  incessantly,  but  now 
very  feebly.  I  was  in  and  out  of  the  room 
all  day,  and  the  doctor  had  been  to  see  him 
twice ;  but  towards  evening  a  new  case  in 
one  of  the  surgicM  wards  occupied  my  time 
for  some  two  houtb,  And  when  aher  this  lapse 
of  time  I  went  in  again  to  the  private  ward, 
I  perceived  that  a  marked  change  had  come 
over  the  patient  there.  The  pallor  of  the 
face  had  become  deathly,  the  faint,  flying 
pulse  could  scarcely  be  felt,  the  feet  and 
hands  were  clammy  and  cold,  the  breathing 
was  irregular,  and  broken  by  frequent  sighs, 
and  once  or  twice  a  slight  convulsion  passed 
over  the  countenance.  The  physician  came 
in  for  the  third  time  that  day,  looked  at  him 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  felt  his  pulse ;  then, 
withdrawing  from  the  bedside,  he  said  in  a 
low  voice,  "  All  has  been  done  that  can  be 
done.  Tlie  case  is  hopeless.  He  is  dying 
rapidly."  I  did  not  like  to  look  at  Jean  as 
this  announcement  was  made,  I  almost  hoped 
she  might  not  have  heard  it ;  but  her  ear  was 
quick  to  catch  the  least  whisper  that  con- 
cerned her  dying  one. 

*'  Bide  awee — bide  awee — my  bairn,  my 
dear  bairn,"  she  moaned  plaintively;  then, 
dropping  on  her  knees,  she  burst  forth  aloud 
in  an  agony  of  passionate  petition.  "  Gude 
Lord !  oh,  gude  Lord  I  spare  him  awhile. 
He  canna  dee  yet.  Dinna  tak'  him  yet,  gude 
Lord— he  hasna  repentit ;  and  oh,  he's  ower 
bonnie  to  gang  to  hell ! "  She  said  no  more 
aloud,  but  as,  with  tightly  clasped  hands,  she 
bowed  her  head  upon  the  bed,  her  whole 
trame  seemed  shaken  with  the  vehemence  of 
her  inward  prayer. 

"  Give  him  brandy,"  said  the  physician  to 
me  in  low  tones;  "a  little  brandy,  as  beiore, 
from  time  to  time.  Sut  we  cannot  hope  for 
any  improvement  I  shall  look  in  again, 
however,  later." 

And  50  another  hour  wore  on,  and  the 
flickering  flame  of  life  just  kept  in,  and  still 
Jean  prayed  on.  About  sunset  there  came  a 
slight  movement  on  the  sick  man's  part ;  be 


turned  his  head  a  little,  and  the  trembling 
lips  parted  as  if  vainly  essaying  to  speak.  I ' 
touched  Jean  on  the  shoulder,  and  she  kxdced , 
up.  The  dying  eyes  met  hers  for  one  moment,  | 
faintly,  yet  with  conscious  recognition,  and ' 
with  a  feeble  look  of  imploring  anxiety.  She 
answered  it  by  praying  on.  Not  rising  from 
her  knees,  she  bent  her  head  towards  him 
till  her  lips  were  close  to  his  ear,  and  for 
some  minutes  prayed  aloud ;  her  rich,  full 
voice  repeating  over  and  over  again,  slowly 
and  distinctly,  a  few  simple,  strong  words  of 
contrition  and  of  faith.  And  during  those 
few  minutes  the  erring  soul  passed  away  from 
this  world.  Was  it  a  smile  that  softened  the 
haggard  features  just  ere  the  spirit  fled? 
Whatever  it  was,  that  momentary  lighting  up 
of  the  dying  face,  Jean  saw  it,  and  it  was 
reflected  on  her  worn,  faithful  countenaoce. 
She  bowed  her  head  again  upon  the  bed,  and 
prayed  on,  but  no  longer  aloud.  I  know  not 
whether  she  knew  that  he  was  dead. 

Shortly  after  he  was  gone,  the  patient's 
widow,  his  two  daughters,  and  a  son,  having 
been  apprised  of  his  decease,  came  to  the 
hospital.  And,  oh,  it  was  a  sad  and  bitter 
sight  to  see  the  drunkard's  family  come  steal- 
ing in  to  look  their  last  upon  the  corpse.  A 
bitter  thing  to  see  the  habitual  fear  of  and 
shrinking  from  him,  which  they  tried  now,  in 
reverence  for  the  dead,  to  suppress ;  to  see 
the  ineffectual  effort  to  call  up  that  sorrow 
which  should  be  felt  unbidden  when  the  head 
of  a  household  is  snatdied  away  in  his  prime; 
to  see  the  unacknowledged  sense  of  reliet 
which  made  itself  apparent,  against  thdr  will, 
through  the  decent  mask  of  grief  they  strove 
so  hard  to  assume.  There  was  no  true  mourner 
in  the  house  that  day  but  the  old  Scotch  noise. 
For  of  all  the  eyes  that  looked  upon  him,her's 
only — blinded,  shall  we  say?  or  enlightened? 
by  her  almost  mother-love — saw  him,  not  as 
he  was,  but  as  he  might  have  been.  Saw  not 
the  bloated  leatures  and  the  haggard  eyes, 
nor  the  dark  lines  of  cunning  and  dq^rada- 
tion  upon  brow  and  lip ;  but  saw  still,  by 
some  strange  deception  of  tender  memory, 
the  innocent  babe,  the  guileless  child,  the 
open-faced  and  handsome  youth,  with  fiank 
blue  eyes  and  genial  smile,  with  gentle  bear- 
ing and  kindly  words,  who  had  brought  her 
Irom  her  lonely  cottage  to  nurse  his  children, 
as  once  she  had  nursed  him.  And  while  the 
widow  and  her  children  looked  on  immovcd, 
and  whispered  to  each  other  about  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  the  removal  and  inter- 
ment of  tlie  body,  Jean  M'Alister  still  knelt 
(like  King  Robert  of  Sicily)  "absorbed  in 
silent  prayer."   And  eg^j^i^^^^ing  stdt 
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with  her  head  bowed  down  upon  the  bed, 
that  trae  and  loving  soul  was  called  home. 
Probably  the  intense  strain  and  conflict  of 
:  feeling  she  had  undergone  had  fallen  upon 
some  ph}'sical  weakness  of  the  hearty  but 
whatever  the  cause,  so  it  was,  she  died  upon 
her  knees  by  that  death-bed.  As  far  as  mortal 
time  and  place  were  concerned,  the  faithful 
eld  nurse  and  her  "  bairn  "  in  death  were  not 
divided ;  and  in  the  world  divine  and  eternal 
may  we  not  hope  for  them  still  ?  Those  who 
saw  that  death-scene  said  that  it  was  a  ter- 
rible death ;  and  they  said  but  too  truly.  It 
was  terrible  far  beyond  this  brief  description. 
But  it  is  the  merciful  doctrine  of  the  Church 
that  one  true  turning  of  the  soul  when  life 
is  departing  and  the  power  of  speech  is  gone, 


is  recognised  and  accepted  by  God ;  that 
one  brief  mental  act  of  entire  abhorrence 
of  those  sins  which  have  separated  the  dying  ! 
son  or  daughter  from  the  offended  Father 
(even  when  this  abhorrence  can  in  nowise  be 
made  known  by  outward  signs  to  those  around), 
may  bring  down  the  forgiveness  which  the 
All-merciful  longs  even  more  ardently  to  be- 
stow than  the  dying  one  to  receive. 

Love  on  earth,  love  in  heaven,  had  been 
longing,  watching,  struggling  for  that  fallen 
and  erring,  yet  beloved  soul ;  and  I  cannot 
but  hope  that  at  the  last  the  Devil  was,  after 
all,  the  loser  in  that  battle ;  that  that  poor 
soul  was  snatched  away  from  him,  and  so 
indeed  was  *'  lost ; "  but  lost  for  ever  to  Satan, 
and  found  by  God.  f.  g.  wilson. 
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■yHE  breath  of  harvest  is  astir  to^v, 

Wafted  by  zephyrs  over  hiU  and  aale. 
Mingled  with  fragrance  from  the  new-made  liay 
And  dover,  ripened  for  the  thresher's  flail ; 
And  still  the  autnmn  woods  and  flowers  are  gay, 
The  corn-fields  wave  and  rastle  in  the  breeze. 
And  scythe  and  sickle,  glittering  in  the  sun  ; 
Down  from  the  uplands,  and  across  the  leas 
Flash  the  glad  news,  the  harvest  is  begun. 

How  beautiful  is  nature,  when  the  earth. 
Laden  with  wealth  and  prodigal  of  food, 
Proclaims  her  yearly  carnival  of  mirth 
And  offers  to  tne  Giver  of  all  good, 
With  heart-ovation,  hymns  of  gratitude .' 
The  huslHtndman's  lone  patience  and  his  toils 
Now  meet  their  more  than  hundred-fold  reward, 
And  ever)*  sylvan  nook  and  comer  smiles 
And  tells  the  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord. 

And  as  God  walked  in  Eden,  so  we  tmx 
Aromd  us  now  the  foot[mnt8  of  His  love. 
The  bountiful  exuberance  of  gr^ce, 
In  field  and  orchard,  and  in  snady  grove ; 
We  meet  our  Heavenly  Father  face  to  face ; 
The  fhrrows  watered,  and  made  soft  with  showers, 
Were   blest   by  Him,   and   now,   with  plenty 
crowned, 

We  joy  before  Him  through  the  sunny  hours 

Of  harvest,  while  the  full*eared  sheaveB  are  boundJ 


The  full-eared  sheaves  !  already  we  behold 
The  fields  with  com-shocks  dotted  far  and  near; 
The  labour-hum  sounds  from  the  sloping  wold. 
And  songs  of  mmy  children  fill  the  ear; 
While  shouts  re-echo  from  the  young  and  old. 
The  stalwart  peasant  wields  bis  brawny  arm. 
All  muscular,  and  sweeps  the  standing  corn, 
Swathe  afler  swathe,  as  if  by  magic  charm, 
Falls  to  his  sinewy  hand,  to  labour  bonu 

God's  royal  wheat !  a  hundred  acres  here 
Stand  watting  for  the  harvest-men  to  reap, 
Sweet  scented  and  sun-browned,  bright,  strong,  and 
clear. 

Here  Peace  and  Plenty  may  lie  down  to  sleep, 
Aod  calm  contentment  quiet  care  and  fear. 
See  !  how  the  grateful  skylark  climbs  the  sky. 
Buoyant  with  love,  and  there  rings  out  his  praise, 
And,  warbling  in  the  mountain-ash  hard  by, 
The  woodland  thrush  responds  in  rapturous  lays. 

We  joy  before  Thee,  Fafber  of  all  Love, 

According  to  the  joy  of  harvest  toil, 
And  shout  exultant  who  Thy  goodness  prove, 
As  victors  shout  when  they  divide  the  spoil. 
Nestling  beneath  Thy  wings,  O  heavenly  Dove, 
Heaven's  benison,  like  manna  from  the  skies. 
Coven  the  earth  with  fruitfulness  and  peace. 
While  the  broad  stream  of  milk  and  honey  rise, 
God's  harvest  of  muraculons  increase. 

BEMJAUIH  OUUGH. 


SOME  CONTRASTS. 

By  THE  "JOURNEYMAN  EKGINEER.' 
VI. — PROVIDING  FOR  RAINY  DAYS. 


RAINY  days  are  more  frequent  and  heavy 
among  the  working  classes  than  most 
other  classes.  To  have  some  reliable,  if  not 
fully  adequate,  provision  for  days  of  sickness 
and  want  of  employment  is  one  of  the  chief 
aims  in  life  of  the  provident  woricing  man ; 


and  if  the  means  he  adopts  to  that  end  are  not 
the  best  that  could  be  devised,  they  are  for 
the  most  part  the  only  ones  fairly  within  his 
knowledge,  or  suited  to  his  circumstances. 
In  days  when  means  of  intercommunication 
had  not  been  so  largely  developed,  oiHhe 
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possibilities  that  lie  in  combination  so  fully 
demonstrated  as  is  the  case  at  present,  many 
of  the  working  classes  attempted  to  "  pro- 
vide for  a  rainy  day"  on  the  "  old  stocking" 
or  indiridual  saving  system ;  and  there  are 
still  a  few  who  adhere  to  that  method. 
Some  keep  to  this  plan  on  the  selfish  but 
really  short-sighted  ground,  tiiat,  being  of 
robust  health  and  in  regular  employment, 
they  do  not  see  why  they  should  become 
members  of  societies  that  are  likely  to  benefit 
others  rather  than  themselves.    This  is  an 
argument  that,  if  generally  accepted,  would 
put  an  end  to  the  mutual  insurance  prin- 
ciple; but  happily  its  short-sightedness  is 
generally  apparent,  and  its  selfishness  not 
unfrequently  brings  its  own  chastisement. 
Those  who  use  it  seem  to  forget  that  none 
of  us  know  what  a  day  may  bring  forth, 
that  health  is  uncertain,  fortune  changeable. 
Others  who  go  upon  the  plan  of  single  self- 
insurance,  if  we  may  so  style    justify  them- 
selves by  muntaining  that  it  is  the  best  in 
the  sense  of  being  the  safest  system.  When 
some  of  the  disclosures  in  connection  with 
certain  forms  of  the  mutual  principle,  as  it 
exists  among  the  working  classes,  are  con- 
sidered, it  may  be  admitted  that  there  is 
somtihin^  in  this  latter  argument,  but  the 
"something"  is,  after  all,  a  very  little  one. 
Banks  and  other  depositories  of  individual 
savings,  as  well  as  benefit  societies,  break  or 
are  swindled  ;  the  worst  forms  of  what  stand 
to  the  working  classes  as  insurance  societies 
are  branded,  and  can  be  avoided;  while  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  private  saving 
can,  and  in  tens  of  thousands  of  instances 
go  on  in  conjunction  with  membership 
of  a  mutual  benefit  society. 

The  grand  majority  of  the  provident  sec- 
tioti,  however,  plainly  see  t^iat  association 
must  be  the  basis  of  any  general  or  far- 
reaching  method  of  securing  a  provision  for 
rainy  days ;  and  being  convinced  on  this 
head,  and  being  moreover  an  essentially 
clubable  class,  they  seek  to  make  the  neces- 
sary provision  by  associative  means  :  hence 
their  Trade,  Benefit,  Yard,  Slate,  and  Burial 
clubs.  The  rainy  days  against  which  they 
have  chiefl)r  to  strive  to  be  prepared  are,  as 
we  have  said,  those  of  sickness  and  want  of 
employment.  The  latter  is  probably,  upon 
the  whole,  the  one  of  most  frequent  recur- 
rence ;  and  it  is  unfortunately  the  one 
against  which  there  is  the  least  opportunity 
of  providing — on  the  associative  plan,  that 
is.  Hitherto  it  is  only  the  artisans  who  have 
made  anything  like  a  general  provision  on 
this  head;  and  though  when  the  evil  day 


comes  upon  them  they  can  very  well  do 
with  ail  the  assistance  they  can  command, 
they  are  not,  or  at  any  rate  ought  not  to  be, 
so  sorely  bested  as  are  the  labouring  classes, 
who  in  this  matter  have  no  club  to  fall  back 
upon,  while  their  means  of  meeting  the 
emei^ency  from  private  savings  are  con- 
siderably less  than  those  of  the  more  highly- 
paid  artisan  classes,  who  can  depend  upon 
the  out-of-work  pay  of  their  trade  unions  to 
enable  them  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door, ! 
and  maintain  their  sense  of  independence.! 
As  trade  unions  are  usually  associated  in  the 
minds  of  the  public  with  questions  which  it ' 
wouM  be  utterly  out  of  place  to  discuss  in ' 
these  pages,  we  would  not  think  of  men- 
tioning them  had  it  been  at  all  necessary  to 
touch  upon  those  vexed  questions.  Here 
we  have  only  to  point  to  the  special  and 
admittedly  commendable  feature  of  them. 
Apart  from  all  disputes  between  capital 
and  labour,  it  is  a  distinctive  function  of 
trade  unions  to  afford  a  provision  for  all 
members   who    are  out   of  employment; 
through  slackness  of  trade,  and  from  noj 
fault    of   theirs.     This   provision   usually ' 
takes  the  form  of  an  allowance  of  10^.  j 
per  week ;  and  small  as  tliat  sum  niay 
appear  for  such  a  purpose,  with  strict  eco- ' 
nomy  and  a  little  help  from  private  savings.  I 
it  is  sufficient  to  enable  an  artisan  and  hisj 
family  to  tide  over  any  ordinary  **  spell"  of  ■ 
dull  trade  in  a  manner  that,  though  brii^ng  1 
its  physical  hardships,  involves  no  loss  of. 
self-respect ;  obviatiiig  the  need  of  resort  to 
that  half-way  house  to  pauperdom,  the  pawn- 
shop, and  saving  from  the  humiliating  neces- 1 
sity  of  "  troubling"  either  personal  friends, 
or  public  charities.    In  seasons  of  general  I 
trade  depression,  the  great  trade  societies' 
pay  away  tens  of  thousands  a  year  in  I 
out-of-work  benefit,  the  "  Amalgamated  So- 
ciety of  Engineers"  alone  sometimes  paying  | 
away  as  much  as  ;£^5o,ooo  in  a  year  on  this 
head.    The  chief  trade  societies  also  pay  a  | 
sick  allowance  of  lox.  per  week  to  those  of 
their  members  who  are  incapacitated  by  ill- 
ness from  following  their  employment.  In 
regard  to  their  benefit,  as  distinct  from  their 
trule  features,  the  unions  place  their  mem- 
bers on  a  very  (avourable  footing  as  com- 
pared with  most  other  workii^  -  men.  In 
addition  to  belonging  to  his  union,  the! 
unionist  can,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  ire- 1 
quently  does,  belong  to  one  or  more  benetit  | 
societies,  from  which,  as  well  as  from  his " 
union,  he  is  entitled  to  pay  in  case  of  sick- 1 
ness.    Indeed  a  possible  danger  in  regard  1 
to  him  is  that  he  may,  so  to  g^c^k^jig^^jj]  q( 
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insured.  The  aggre^te  of  his  sick  pay  from 
clubs  may  be  fuUy  equal  to  or  even  more 
ihan  his  wages  as  a  workman — a  state  of 
affairs  which  is  held  to  be  a  temptation  to  a 
man  to  "  fox"  illness,  and  to  justify  especial 
watchfulness. 

The  want  of  any  associatively  secured 
provision  for  an  out-of-work  pay  weighs  very 
heavily  upon  the  unskilled  labourer  class, 
not  only  while  they  are  out  of  employment, 
bat  incidentally  at  all  times.  One  chief 
resource  of  this  class  when  they  are  un- 
employed is  credit  at  small  *'  general "  rfiops, 
an(l  to  secure  such  credit  they  must  deal  at 
the  shops  when  in  as  well  as  when  out  of 
work.  As  a  matter  of  business,  and  even  as 
a  matter  of  gratitude,  it  is  perhaps  only  fair 
that  they  should,  but  the  practical  results  are 
none  the  less  disastrous  on  that  account. 
The  labourer  tied  to  his  particular  huckster's 
shop,  and  in  debt  to  its  proprietor,  has  to 
"  pay  through  the  nose,"  and  is  the  greatest 
sufferer  by  high  charges,  short  weights,  and 
injurious  adulterations.  In  hard  times  his 
family  can  hardly  avoid  resort  to  the  pawn- 
shop, and  are  frequently  forced  to  seek 
assistance  from  public  charities.  ThcH" 
doing  SO'  is  imperative,  a  matter  of  life  and 
death.  Still  the  position  is  a  most  regrettable 
one,  and  undoubtedly  tends  to  moral  deterio- 
ration. In  short  the  relative  position  of  the 
artisan,  and  unskilled  labourer  classes  in 
respect  to  a  provision  for  the  rainy  day  of 
want  of  employment,  is  a  painfully  literal  and 
practical  illustration  of  the  text,  "  Whosoever 
Jiath,  to  him  shall  be  given."  To  the  highly- 
paid  artisan  there  is  available  a  machinery 
for  making  provision  for  the  particular  rainy 
<iay  we  speak  of,  to  the  poorly-paid  labourer 
there  is  none. 

The  opportunities  and  appliances  for  mak- 
ing provision  for  the  rainy  day  of  sickness  on 
the  associative  principle,  are  happily  more 
general,  and  are  open  alike  to  skilled  and 
unskilled  workmen.  The  benefit  societies 
are,  broadly  speaking,  accessible  to  all.  The 
only  conditions  of  membership  of  them,  are 
that  two  members  of  the  "  lodge  "  which  a 
person  wishes  to  join  shall  propose  and 
second  him,  and  speak  to  his  being  of  good 
character;  and  that  the  lo<lge  doctor  shall 
certify  to  his  being  at  the  time  of  sound  con- 
stitution. This  done,  all  else  is  a  simple 
matter  of  payment.  In  the  club-room  ther^ 
is  no  question  of  social  grades  or  standii^. 
indeed  it  nc^  unfrequently  happens  that 
there  the  labourer  is  the  superior  personage, 
by  virtue  of  his  being  in  office.  The  payment 
to  a  benefit  society  is  ?enerallv  an  entrance 


fee  graduated  from  5J.  to  a  £1^  according 
to  the  age  of  the  entering  member;  a  sub- 
scription of  6f/.  per  week,  and  is.  perquartei 
for  the  doctor.  In  return  for  this  the  stipu- 
lated benefits  are  a  sick  pay  of  loj.  pei 
week,  with  free  medical  attendance  and 
medicine;  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  from 
£10  to  jCj2,  to  the  representatives  of  a 
member  on  his  decease,and  (in  some  societies) 
a  pension  of  about  5^.  per  week  after  a 
membership  of  twenty  yean  or  upwards. 

It  is  a  rule  of  most  benefit  societies  that  no 
member  can  be  also  a  member  of  anothei 
benefit  society ;  but  he  may  at  the  same  time 
belong  to  a  yard  or  slate  club,  or  both,  and 
as  the  pay  in  these  latter  clubs  is  also  loj'. 
per  week,  a  working  num  may  very  fully 
provide  against  the  rainy  day  of  sickness. 
Thus  an  artisan  who  belonged  to  a  trade 
union,  a  benefit  society,  a  yard  and  a  slate 
club,  would  be  entitled  to  an  aggregate  sick 
P^y  of  per  week;  while  a  labourer 
might  make  himself  secure  of  30^.  per  week. 
There  is,  however,  a  tacit  understanding 
that  a  man  should  not  be  "  clubbed  "  to  an 
extent  that  makes  his  sick  pay  equal  to  01 
more  than  his  wages  as  a  workman,  'it  is 
considered  no  breach  of  charity  to  believe 
that  a  man  who  does  this  has  sinister 
designs  upon  the  "  boxes "  of  the  clubs  he 
has  joined ;  and  is  quite  capable  of  sham- 
ming sickness.  The  sick  visitors  will  observe 
his  case  with  especial  watchfulness,  and  il 
he  is  caught  breaking  any  of  the  rather  strin- 
gent rules  applicable  to  members  "  on  the 
box,"  woe  betide  him ;  he  will  be  strictly  dealt 
with.  Though  taking  all  reasonable  precau- 
tions, and  having  generally  good  grounds 
whereon  to  found  a  judgment,  all  benefit 
societies  of  any  considerable  extent  make  a 
certain  percentage  of  bad  members.  For 
instance,  there  are  trades  and  callings  in 
which,  from  weather  or  other  causes,  there  are 
regular  seasons  of  slackness,  and  it  is  no  ver> 
uncommon  thing  for  a  member  of  a  benefit 
society,  who  follows  such  an  occupation,  tc 
be  found  habitually  declaring  on  the  box  01 
the  society'  just  as  the  slack  season  is  setting 
in.  If  the  sickness  alleged  on  these  occasion 
were  palpable  and  tmdoubted,  the  seasonable 
ness  of  its  occurrence  would  be  merely  a 
coincidence.  But  it  generally  happem  iz 
these  particular  cases  ^t  the  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  illness  are  lacking.  The 
looks  of  the  member  "  do  not  pity  him,"  anc 
his  complaint,  instead  of  being  spedfic,  con 
sists  of  some  vaguely  defined  "sinking,"  01 
"shooting,"  or  " ailoverisli "  feeling,  th< 
existence  of  which  the  club  doctor  mai 
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doubt,  but  cannot  disprove.    Under  these 

circumstances  the  seasonableness,  instead  of 
being  regarded  as  a  coincidence,  is  held  to  be 
a  just  ground  of  suspicion,  but  still  as  the 
society  cannot  demonstrate  that  a  man  has 
not  got  a  '*  sinking  in  the  in'ards,"  a  "  catch- 
ing "  in  the  small  of  the  back,  shooting  pains 
in  the  head  or  the  like,  there  is  nothing  for 
them  but  to  act  upon  the  grin-and-bear-it 
principle.  These  "  foxing "  members,  how- 
ever, it  need  scarcely  be  said,  are  the  excep- 
tions, the  proverbial  black  sheep  to  be  found 
in  every  large  flock  of  men. 

For  such  an  illness  as  incapacitates  a  man 
from  following  his  employment,  the  "  bene- 
fits "  of  his  society  are  a  substantial,  even  if 
not  an  altogether  adequate,  provision.  TTie 
sick  pay  is  at  least  sufficient  to  keep  his 
family  from  starving,  and  he  is  secured  for 
medical  attendance,  and  against  doctor's 
billi  The  member  of  a  benefit  society  is 
very  iavourably  situated  in  relation  to  this 
matter  of  medical  attendance.  It  is  part  of 
the  contract  between  each  society  and  its 
doctor,  that  the  latter  is  to  be  at  home  for  a 
certain  time  each  evening  to  receive  chib 
patients  who  may  wish  to  consult  him. 
Under  this  arrangement  members  are  enabled 
to  take  timely  advice  on  experiencing  any 
premonitory  symptoms  of  illness.  In  this 
way  there  can  be  little  doubt  many  a  coming 
attack  of  disease  is  nipped  in  the  bud.  We 
have  often  thought  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  the  benefit  society  system  of  relations 
between  doctor  and  patient  was  universally 
adopted — subject  of  course  to  modifications 
according  to  circumstances.  A  system  under 
which  it  is  the  interest  of  the  doctor  to  keep 
3rou  well  when  you  are  well,  and  cure  you  as 
quickly  as  possible  should  you  fall  ill,  cer- 
tainly has  its  advantages. 

AVe  have  spoken  of  yard  and  slate  clubs, 
and  lest  there  should  be  any  of  our  readers 
who  do  not  understand  the  distinctive  cha- 
racter of  these  forms  of  benefit  societies,  it 
will  perhaps  be  as  well  to  explain  their 
constitution.  A  yard  club  is  a  club  exclu- 
sively organized  among  and  managed  by 
the  "  hands  "  of  any  single  large  worl^hop  or 
yard.  'All  hands  skilled  or  unskilled  are 
eligible  for  membership,  subject  only  to  the 
production  of  a  medical  certificate  in  any 
case  that  may  be  considered  doubtful. 
Indeed  in  some  establishments  where  the 
employers  take  an  interest  in  the  club,  it  is  a 
rule  qS.  the  shop  that  all  must  belong  to  the 
club,  while  even  where  this  is  not  the  case,  it 
is  an  undentood — though  unwritten — law 
among  the  hands,  that  idready  being  suffi- 


ciently "clubbed"  is  the  only  permissble! 
reason  for  a  man  not  belonging  to  his  yud 
club.  The  yard  club  is  the  most  economi- 
cally managed  of  all  benefit  societies,  chiefly 
because  no  part  of  its  business  is  transacted 
in  public-houses.  Each  member  pays  his 
subscription  as  he  passes  out  from  the  works, 
on  receiving  his  weekly  wages,  and  what 
other  business  there  may  be  is  canied  on  ^ 
the  residence  of  the  secretary,  who  is  a 
salaried  officer. 

The  slate  club,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
most  publio-house-y  of  all  the  clubs.  In 
certain  classes  of  public-houses,  a  slate  club 
is  a  recognised  part  of  "  the  trade."  **  Wwted 
a  few  more  members  to  complete  a  slate 
club,"  is  one  of  the  stock  window-bills  of  the 
trade,  and  may  be  seen  conspicuously  dis- 
played in  scores  of  public-house  windows  in 
poor  neighbourhoods.  A  slale  club  is 
usually  promoted "  by  the  landlwd  of 
the  house  in  which  it  is  held,  in  conjunction 
with  the  set  who  "  use  "  the  house.  The 
"  few  more  members  "  are  generally  obuioed 
by  the  set  canvassing  their  acquaintaaces; 
and  these  as  well  as  the  set  it  is  fully  under- 
stood must  drink  "  for  the  good  of  the  house,  ' 
the  profit  on  the  drinking  being  as  a  rule  the  , 
only  payment  the  landlord  gets.  A  leaditi!; , 
feature  in  both  the  yard  and  slate  clubs  consists 
in  their  being  dividing  clubs.  At  the  end  oi 
each  year  the  fund  or  "  box "  then  in  hand 
is  divided  proportionately  among  all  members. 
Each  year  a  new  fund  is  commenced,  and  ii 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  calls  upon 
the  box  are  in  excess  of  the  amount  in  hand, 
the  deficiency  is  made  up  by  levies.  In 
most  yard  clubs  it  is  further  a  rule  that  any 
member  leaving  his  employment  before  the  , 
year  is  out  is  entitled  to  have  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  hisr  subscription  returned  to  him. 
So  that  the  yard  and  slate  clubs  are  regankd  . 
as  in  part  saving  as  well  as  benefit  clulu.  \ 

Membership  of  burial  clubs  is  another  1 
form  of  providing  for  rainy  days,  prevailing 
among  certain  sections  of  the  working  classes ;  1 
but  as  such  clubs  are  generally  conducted  , 
they  are  the  worst  form  of  provident  insti-  , 
tution  that  a  poor  person  can  belong  to.  | 
The  subscription   to   these  clubs  usually  ^ 
ranges  from  ^\4.  to  yi.  per  week,  and  the  ; 
"benefit"  from  £Z  to  £zo.    The  sub- 
scriptions for  these  clubs  are  gathered  in 
by  collectors  who  call  at  the  residences  of 
the  members,  and  the  payment  of  these  col-  ! 
lectors  and  of  other  "working  expenses," 
absorbs  as  a  rule  fully  seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  the  funds  contriluited.    It  is,  ihoefore, 
little  matter  for  wonder  that  mans^^Sach  1  i 
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clubs  are  insolvent,  and  being  unable  to 
meet  their  liabilities,  resort  to  all  manner  of 
schemes  to  evade  them.    The  members  of 
these  burial  clubs  are  as  a  rule  to  be  found 
among  the  poorest  and  most  ignorant  por- 
tions of  the  working  classes,  who  are  ex- 
tensively victimised  by  them.     Eminent  ac- 
tuaries have  unhesitatingly  produced  a  for- 
midable array  of  figures  to  prove  that  even 
the  best  benefit  societies  ougM  to  be  in- 
solvent   But  to  this  it  is  answered,  firstly, 
that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  societies  have 
not  been  and  are  not  insolvent,  that  they 
have  always  met  and  arc  still  meeting  all 
liabilities,  while  at  the  same  time  adding 
largely  to  their  reserve  fund ;  and,  se- 
condly, that  in  making  their  calculations 
the  actuaries  do  not  allow  sufficiently  for 
two  important  factors ;  namely,  the  power 
to  make  levies  vested  in  the  managers  of  the 
societies,  and  the  large  number  of  "  lapsed 
policies  "  constantly  falling  in.   This  latter  is 
a  rather  cimous   point.    The   lapsing  of 
membership  of  a  benefit  society  through 
failure  to  keep  up  t)ie  required  subscription 
is  often  brought  about  by  itieer  stress  of 
circiunstances — gen^lly  in  Ais  case  through 
a  okan  being  out  of  employment  for  a 
lengthened  period.    Ofteaer  however — in  a 
majority  of  instances  probably — such  lapsing 
is  the  result  of  what  may  be  called  the  im- 
providence of  the  not  altfle«ther  improvident. 
Members  join  these  weicties  less  from  in- 
sight into,  and  assmance  qf,  their  benefits, 
than  fitom  being  at  tbe  ^e  under  some 
speml  impulsQ  or  mnic.    They  see  the 
advantajges  of  BieniSership  in  the  ca^  of 
some  tiieitd  or  shopmate  who  is  iUj  or  notice 
how  WHM  Qtlw  one     ^puC  to  it  **  for  hflk 
of  sui^  a4vwtaf«8,  aiid  wHecttBg  that  they 
know  not  what  a  day  way  bring  forth  Iw 
themselves,  they  haiten  to  join  a  society, 
they  pay  their  entrance  fee,  and  keep  up  their 
subscriptions  for  two  or  three  years,  and  then 
a  change  comes  o'er  the  spirit  of  their  dream. 
They  have  not  had  "  to  trouble  the  box," 
and  see  no  likelihood  of  having  to  trouble 
it,  and  this  state  of  things  works  a  change 
in  their  state  of  feeling.    Instead  of  being 
simply  thankful  for  the  blessing  of  unfailing 
health,  or  leBecting  that  it  is  ifie  essential 
element  of  stability  in  all  such  societies  that 
there  should  be  a  large  proportion  of  mem- 
bers who  never  or  rarely  need  to  "  go  on 
benefit,"  they  argue  that  they  do  not  see  the 
beauty  of  going  on  year  after  year  paying 
subscriptions  for  the  benefit  of  others.  Acting 
on  this  idea,  they  allow  themselves  to  run 
cut,  or  perhaps  they  allow  themselves  to  fall 


into  arrears,  and  then  the  position  of  being 
called  upon  to  pay  not  the  little-missed  ^d. 
per  week,  but  9^.  or  loj.  *'in  a  lump,"  sug- 
gests the  line  of  reasoning  we  have  just 
mentioned.  Or  it  may  be  that  they  remove 
to  another  town,  and  do  not  care  to  take  the 
trouble  to  transfer  their  membership,  or  join 
a  strange  lodge ;  or  they  may  simply  leave 
one  society  to  become  members  of  some 
other  of  which  they  have  come  to  form  a 
more  satisfactory  estimate.  At  any  rate  from 
a  variety  of  reasons,  memberships  are  con- 
stantly lapsing  to  an  extent  that  must  have  a 
material  bearing  upon  any  calculations  as  to 
the  financial  soundness  of  the  societies. 

In  one  point  of  their  management,  how- 
ever, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  benefit 
societies  are  in  an  evil  way;  namely,  in 
transacting  all  their  business  in  public-houses. 
Tltts  certainly  leads  ta  aiud  encourages  drink- 
ii^  and  drunkennew,  tends  to  develope 
drinking  habits  where  they  do  not  already 
tsist,  and  deepens  ao^  confirms  them  where 
they  do,  and  gives  v^e  to  a  laive  amount  of 
improvideBt  txpw^tnre,  consequent 
suffering  to  wives  axifi  femilitfu  \%  the  vast 
majority  ^  instances,  at  any  rote,  there  is  no 
real  necstaity  why  they  should  be  held  in 
pubtfc-houjws.  Amendment  w  this  head  is 
certainly  possible,  and  aU  true  friends  to 
"  tliose  whffln  it  may  concern  "  wohM  strmigly 
urge  llwia  to  "  lefona  it  altegetfeer." 

Though  it  can  no  Ipnger  be  said  that 
benefit  v}cieties  ^e  ^  on^  fenu  of  in- 
surance ipcietits  available  to  ^nd  within  the 
means  of  the  i«arkkig  elasses,  it  >«  stiU  i»acti- 
cally  true  that  tiuy  tre  the  oaly  fonq  of 
which  thejf  av^  tbeouelvMS.  life  insurance 
^per,as  tt  is  u«cter9toodwvongo^er  classes, 
is  practieal^  ttnk>4"n)  aviong  the  working 
elane^  TtUI  foftt-Qftce  ipsurane*  schen^ 
wludkmnavQwed^  ialeKt^foi  ^eir  eipecial 
behoot  must,  so  far  as  di^yare  concerned, 
be  regarded  as  a  failure.  The  fear  of  for- 
feiture of  policy  through  inability  to  keep  up 
payment  of  premiums  no  doubt  acts  deter- 
rentiy  in  some  instances  where  there  may  be 
a  disposition  to  insure,  but  the  general  apathy 
in  the  matter  may  fairly  be  attributed  to 
ignorance  and  custom.  Seeing  how  much  of 
misery  the  practice  of  life  assurance  would 
avert  among  tliem,  it  is  a  matter  of  profound 
re^et  that  the  working  classes  are  so  little 
alive  to  its  importance,  so  uninfonned  as  to 
its  principles  and  possibilities.  At  present 
the  only  provision  for  widows  and  orphans 
of  the  working  classes,  in  the  shape  of  in- 
surance, is  the  *'  funeral  money  "  from  benefit 
societies,  and  that  is  seldom  much  more  in 
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amount  than  is  required  for  the  service  indi- 
cated in  the  name.  Of  course  in  many 
instances  there  are  private  savings  indepen- 
dent of  any  form  of  insurance.  The  aggregate 
savings  of  the  working  classes  invested  in 
savings  banks,  building  societies,  and  co- 
operative stores  amount  to  many  millions, 
and  constitute  a  conclusive  argument  against 
the  theory  that  the  working  classes  as  a 
whole  are  improvident.  That  many  among 
them  are  improvident,  and  that  in  the  worst 
forms  of  improvidence,  is  unhappily  but  too 
true,  but  the  provident  section  are  strong, 


probably  a  majority.  The  tone  of  the  working 
classes  as  a  body  is  certainly  not  unduly 
tolerant  towards  improvidence.  The  differ- 
ence in  feeling,  bearing,  and  practical  inde- 
pendence, between  the  saving  well-clubbed 
man  and  the  thriftless  unclubbed  one  who 
"  lets  things  take  their  chance,"  is  not  more 
marked  than  is  the  difference  in  manner  to-  j 
wards  them  of  their  fellows.  The  one,  should 
misfortune  fall  upon  him  to  an  extent  beyond 
the  power  of  his  provident  resources  to  cope 
with,  is  regarded  as  a  good  man  stru^ling 
with  adversity,  and  it  is  held  to  be  at  once  a 
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■duty  and  a  pleasure  to  assist  him.  The 
other,  whom  the  slightest  misfortune  imme- 
diately plunges  into  difficulty,  is  looked  upon 
with  a  good  deal  of  contempt  and  of  the 
serve-him-right  tone  of  feeling.  His  fellows 
take  it  that  it  is  a  case  of  his  sins  finding 
him  out,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
suffer  a  bit.  In  extremity  they  will  help 
him,  but  in  his  case  no  feeling  of  pleasure  is 
mingled  with  that  of  duty,  and  the  sense  of 
duty  is  rather  to  themselves  than  to  him. 

V^e  think  we  have  shown  that  if  in  this  im- 
portant subject  of  providing  for  rainy  days. 


the  working  classes  are  not  all  that  they 
might  be,  they  are  still  better  than  many 
people  are  inclined  to  give  them  credit  for. 
Some  among  them  are  culpably  negligent  in 
the  matter,  acting  upoii  a  reprehensible  and 
too  literal  interpretation  of  the  text,  "  Take 
no  heed  for  the  morrow."  But  a  greater 
number  recognise  and  act  upon  the  principle 
that  the  due  fulfilment  of  our  duty  towards 
ourselves  is  not  only  a  necessary  part  of  duty 
towards  neighbours,  but  also  towards  God — 
and  that  in  this  sense  God  helps  those  who 


help  themselves. 
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THE  LITTLE  CHURCH  BY  THE  SEA. 

A  RT*S  *'  tender  strokes  "  in  thee  I  seek  in  win, 

The  p(dished  comer,  aad  the  gaudy  pane ; 
The  walls  are  whitewashed,  and  the  altar  bore. 
Yet  how  I  love  thee,  little  House  of  Prayer ! 
Type  truer  of  the  One  who  stooped  so  low, 
Than  the  grand  Minster  with  its  stately  show ; 
In  whose  high  soaring  pinnacles  I  trace 
Little  whidi  tells  us  of  the  lowest  place. 
But,  lowly  House  of  God,  I  read  in  thee 
The  winning  smile  of  true  humility — 
And  I  am  touched— I  long  to  lift  the  latcb. 
And  bow  my  knees  beneath  thy  roof  of  thatch. 
The  proud  may  sneer,  but  God  does  not  disdain 
The  want  of  splendour  in  this  meagre  fane, 
Nor  does  He_wish  to  sweep  thy  stones  away — 
True  witnesses  for  Jesus  Christ  are  they : 
Despised,  unseen,  such  lowly  Churches  preach 
A  lowly  Christ  within  a  sinner's  reach. 

GBOROE  8.  OUTRAN. 


PATRISTIC  NOTIONS  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 


THERE  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
many  singular  and  absurd  notions  on 
questions  of  natural  science  are  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  the  Christian  "  Fathers."  In 
the  very  works  that  date  next  to  the  age  of 
the  apostles,  and  that  at  one  time  were  hardly 
distinguished  from  the  canonic^  Scriptures, 
not  a  few  statements  on  scientific  matters 
are  advjmced  with  the  utmost  gravity,  which 
every  one  now  knows  to  be  absolutely  non- 
sensical.  The  fact  is  beyond  all  doubt ;  but 
there  is  a  singular  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  its  significancy  and  bearing.    Usually  the 
impression  has  been  that  the  very  marked 
difference  in  this  and  in  other  respects  be- 
.tween  the  earKest  and  the  best  of  the  patristic 
writings  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  books  of 
Scripture  on  the  other,  is  a  remarkable  evi- 
dence of  the  divine  authority  and  inspiration 
of  the  laXtet.  ■  Recently,  however,  a  bold 
Attempt  has  been  made  to  establish  the  oppo- 
site conclusion.  The  scientific  absurdities  so 
plentifully  scattered  over  the  pages  of  the 
Fathers  have  been  declared  to  prove  that  in 
those  days  nobody  knew  anything  of  the  true 
connection  of  cause  and  efiect  in  nature,  and 
that  therefore  people  were  quite  prepared  to 
believe  the  stories  of  Christ's  minxes  without 
taking  the  slightest  pains  to  inquire  into  their 
truth. 

In  the  recent  work  entitled  "  Supernatural 
Religion/'  this  consideration  is  thought  to 

IV.  N.S. 


destroy  all  the  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
Christian  miracles.  The  favourite  position 
of  the  author  of  that  book  is,  that  in  those 
days  every  kind  of  unusual  or  unnatural  oc- 
currence was  ascribed  to  evil  spirits.  He 
occupies  pi^  after  page  with  quotations 
from  the  Fathers  as  to  the  doings  of  evil 
spirits,  ascribing  to  them  many  things  which 
are  now  known  to  arise  from  quite  natural 
causes,  and  drawing  the  inference  that  the 
prevailing  confusion  of  mind  on  this  subject 
caused  many  things  to  be  deemed  miraculous 
which  in  reality  were  not  so.  He  seems  to 
forget,  however,  that  he  is  wielding  a  two- 
edged  sword,  and  that  its  sharper  edge  may 
very  readily  be  turned, against  himself. 

Even  the  most  unlearned  reader  will  be 
struck  with  the  difference  between  what  is 
taught  by  the  Fathers  and  what  is  taught  in 
Scripture  respecting  the  power  and  agency 
of  evit  spirits.  The  Father  taught  that  evil 
sphits  caused  hailstorms  and  tempests ;  that 
they  brought  blights  upon  fruit-trees  and 
growing  crops,  nipping  the  fruit  in  the  bud, 
or  withering  it  up ;  that  they  taught  women 
the  secrets  of  personal  adornment ;  that 
they  were  especially  active  in  theatres, 
claiming  them  as  their  special  domain,  and 
obstinately  refusing  to  be  cast  out  there ; 
that  angels  fed  on  manna,  but  evil  spirits 
licked  the  blood  of  sacrifices,  ajuj.  would 
enter  the  bodies  of  ni5|^jt^§  ij^^usO^Sg 
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to  offer  sacrifices  in  order  that  they  might 
gorge  themselves  with  the  blood ;  that 
the  spirits  of  the  wicked  wandered  about 
sepulchres  and  other  deserted  places,  and 
haunted  the  houses  of  those  they  di^iked, 
behaving  so  disagreeably  that  it  was  very 
hard  to  get  through  life  without  painful  en- 
counters with  them,  perhaps  at  table,  where 
they  might  be  eating  the  very  same  dishes ; 
only  Origen-  and  others  taught  that,  in  the 
case  of  the  righteous,  it  was  angels,  and  not 
evil  spirits,  that  looked  after  their  interests, 
and  that  it  would  be  their  own  fault  if  they 
fell  into  the  company  of  the  lower  orders  of 
demon  society. 

Any  unsophisticated  reader,  becoming 
acquainted  with  all  this,  at  once  exclaims, 
"  How  comes  it  that  while  the  Fathers  are 
full  of  such  statements,  they  are  so  different 
from  what  we  find  in  the  Bible  ?"  For  it  is 
sheer  trifling  with  the  facts  to  maintain  that 
anything  taught  in  the  New  Testament  about 
evil  spirits  is  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
category  with  such  ravings.  One  is  the  more 
struck  with  the  difference  by  findmg  that  it  is 
a  difference.  The  ea:lesiastical  atmosphere, 
it  would  seem,  was  full  of  these  notions,  and 
hardly  any  ecclesiastical  writer  escaped  their 
influence.  How  came  it  to  pass,  then,  that  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  escaped  it, 
even  to  the  extent  admitted  by  all?  Is  this 
£ict  not  a  proof  that  the  canonical  writings 
are  different  from  all  other  writit^,  and  that 
they  must  have  been  produced  under  higher 
k^uences  than  those  of  the  age  ? 

Perhaps  the  »ality  of  the  difiwence  may 
be  Ixought  out  mwe  clearly  if  we  observe 
the  use  made  of  natural  phenomena  in  illus- 
tration of  certain  teachings  of  the  Bible. 
The  resurrection  of  tlie  body  being  so  ran- 
phatically  and  exclusively  a  Christian  doc- 
tiine,  had  a  prominent  place  in  the  apolo- 
getical  writings  of  the  early  Fathers.  And  a 
frequent  way  of  illustrating  aod  defendmg  it 
was  to  rehearse  the  story  of  the  pbcsnix. 
The  story  had  the  authority  of  Herodotus  eis 
welt  as  the  Talmud,  and  seems  to  have  been 
well  estabfi^d  m  the  popular,  «Mi  even  the 
educated,  mtnd,  Qement  of  Rook,  the  very 
earliest  Chmtian  writer  after  the  aqx>stles, 
recounts  it  in  fall  detail  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  "There  is  a  certain  iMrd,"  he 
says,  *'  v^idi  is  called  a  phoenix.  This  is  the 
only  one  of  its  kind,  and  lives  five  hundred 
years.  And  when  the  time  of  its  dissolution 
draws  near  that  it  must  die,  it  builds  itself  a 
nest  of  frankincense  and  myrrh,  and  other 
^ices,  into  which,  when  the  time  is  fulfilled, 
it  enters  and  dies.    But,  as  the  flesh  decays, 


a  certain  kind  of  worm  is  produced,  which, 
being  nourished  by  the  juices  of  the  dead 
bird,  brings  forth  feathers.  Then,  when  it 
has  acquired  strength,  it  takes  up  that  nest  in 
which  are  the  bones  of  its  parent,  and,  bear- 
ing these,  it  passes  into  the  land  of  Arabia, 
to  the  dty  called  Heliopolis.  And,  in  open 
day,  flying  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  it  places 
them  on  the  ahar  of  Uie  sun,  and,  having 
done  this,  hastens  back  to  its  f<»mer  abode. 
The  priests  then  inspect  the  registers  of  the 
dates,  and  find  that  it  has  returned  exactly 
as  the  five  hundredth  year  was  completed."* 

Many  other  early  Christian  writers  refer  to 
the  story  in  corroboration  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  Is  it  not,  then, 
a  remarkable  fact  that  no  trace  of  it  occurs  in 
Scripture  ?  SL  Paul's  beautiful  illustration  of 
the  resurrection  from  nature  is  a  real  illustra- 
tion, and  might  be  reproduced  without  chal- 
lenge in  any  section  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion. ''That  whidi  thou  sowest  is  not 
quickened  except  it  die;  and  that  whidi 
thou  sowest,  thou  sowest  not  that  body  that 
shall  be,  but  bare  grain,  it  may  chance  of 
wheat,  or  of  some  other  grain.  But  God 
giveth  it  a  body  as  it  hath  pleased  Him,  and 
to  every  seed  his  own  body.  All  flesh  is  oot 
the  same  flesh ;  but  there  is  cmc  kind  of  6esh 
of  men,  another  flesh  of  beasts,  another  of 
fishes,  and  another  of  birds"  [so  that  the 
flesh  of  a  bird  is  not  the  flesh  of  a  wonn]. 
"  There  are  also  celestial  bodies,  and  bodies 
terrestrial ;  but  the  glory  of  the  celestial  is 
one,  and  the  gloiy  the  terrestrial  is 
another.  There  is  one  gloy  of  the  sun,  ' 
and  another  g^ory  of  the  moon,  and  anoAer 
glory  of  the  stars ;  for  one  star  differetfa  from 
anotiier  star  in  ^ory.  So  also  is  the  lesor- 
rection  of  the  dead."  i 

What  a  contrast  between  the  two  writers !  , 
The  one  enveloped  in  a  haze  supersti^n 
and  igrMTanoe,  the  other  standing  on  the  j 
firm  ground  of  nature,  and  dealing  with  her 
facts  with  tiie  authority  of  a  master.   Let  us  \ 
fancy  that  the  passages  had   been  inter- 
changed ;  that  what  occurs  in  St  Paul's  ' 
E(8sde  to  the  Corinthians  had  been  in 
element's,  and  what  occsrs  in  donent's  had  I 
been  in  St.  Paul's ;  what  a  difierence  it  , 
would  have  made  t    Modem  science  woaU 
have  had  only  too  good  grounds  for  object-  • 
ing  to  the  so>called  Scriptures,  and  rejectiiig 
at  once  the  doctrine  and  the  authority  tha: 
uught  what  was  so  obviously  abstiid. 

To  explain  why  some  animals  were  dean  ' 
and  some  unclean  under  the  law  of  Moses, 
the  Fathers  had  recourse  to  extraordioan 
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theories.  From  Bamabas  and  others  the 
hyaena  got  the  credit  of  annually  changing 
its  sex,  being  male  one  year  and  female  the 
next.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  without  quite 
acceptmg  this,  or  other  extraordinary  state- 
ments which  will  not  bear  to  be  reproduced, 
makes  stxne  observatioas  on  the  habits 
birds,  explaining  how  it  happened  that  at 
particular  seasons  they  changed  both  in 
colour  and  in  voice.  In  winter,  he  says,  the 
cold  thickmed  their  skm,  and  die  thi^ened 
skin  contracte(1  the  arteries,  and  the  arteries 
interfered  with  the  breathing,  and  so  the  birds 
were  unable  to  sing.  When  s[mng  came,  the 
skin  got  thin  again,  and  everyUiing  else  came 
right,  and  singing  went  on  as  usual.  Origeu's 
idea  was  that  certain  animals  were  associated 
with  evil  spirits,  and  that  for  this  reason  their 
use  as  ibod  was  forbidden  under  the  law  of 
Moses.  It  would  have  been  perilous  to  eat 
the  flesh  of  creatures  that  had  such  evil  com- 
rades in  tiie  spiritual  wtnid. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  had  an  endent 
turn  for  natural  phenomena,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  frequency  with  Y^nxih  he  introduces 
liiem.  Writing  j^ainst  drunkenness  and  sen- 
suality, he  said,  "  To  me  the  star  called  by 
the  milhematiciacts  Acephalus  (headless), 
his  head  resting  on  lus  breast,  seems  to  be 
a  type  of  the  gluttonous,  the  voluptuous,  and 
those  that  are  prone  to  drunkenness.  For 
in  such  the  Realty  of  reasoning  is  not  situ- 
ated in  the  head,  but  among  the  intestinal 
appetites,  enslaved  to  lust  and  anger.  And 
just  as  Elpenor  broke  his  neck  trough  in- 
toxication, so  the  brain,  dizzied  by  drunken- 
ness, falls  down  from  above  with  a  great  fall 
to  the  liver  and  the  heart,  that  is,  to  volup- 
tousness  and  anger  j  as  the  sons  of  the  poets 
say  Hefduestus  was  hurled  by  Zeus  from 
hoiven  to  earth."* 

The  same  writer  has  some  original  views 
on  the  parable  of  the  mustard  seed.  "  Jesus 
himself,  declaring  himself  very  beauttfully, 
likened  himself  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  ; 
and  pointed  out  the  spirituality  of  the  word 
that  is  sown,  and  the  productiveness  of  its 
nature,  and  the  magnificmce  and  conspicu- 
ousness  of  the  power  of  the  word ;  and  be- 
sides intimated  that  (he  pungency  and  i»iri- 
fying  virtue  of  punishment  are  profitable  on 
account  of  its  sharpness.  By  the  little  grain, 
as  it  is  figuratively  called,  He  bestows  salva- 
tion on  all  humanity  abundantly.  Honey 
being  very  sweet,  generates  bile,  as  goodness 
begets  contempt,  which  is  the  cause  of  sin- 
ning. But  mustard  lessens  bile,  that  is,  ai^er, 
and  stops  inflammation,  that  is,  pride.  From 

*  Antn-NinuiA  TJIlMnr  nr  VTA. 


which  word  springs  the  true  health  of  the 
soul,  and  its  eternal  happy  temperament"* 

Tertullian,  strong-minded  though  he  was, 
went  very  far  in  his  notions  of  the  extent  of 
the  power  possessed  by  evil  spirits  over  the 
jH'ocesseB  of  nature.  "  As  spiritual,  they  can 
do  great  hum ;  for,  invisible  and  intangible, 
we  are  not  cogmsant  of  their  motion  but  by 
its  effiects,  wb^  some  ines^licable,  unseen 
poison  in  the  Ineeze  blights  the  apples  and 
the  grain  while  in  the  flowor,  or  kills  them  in 
the  bud,  or  destroys  them  when  they  have 
reached  maturity ;  as  though  by  the  tainted 
atmosphere  in  some  unknown  way  spreading 
abroad  its  pestilential  exhalations"! 

Origen's  theory  of  the  stars  was  very  re- 
markable. It  is  strange  that  he,  of  all  men, 
should  hare  been  led  to  it  from  his  failing  to 
perceive  the  poetical  figure  in  expressions 
like  these — "  the  heavens  are  not  dean  in 
his  s^t,"  "  the  morning  stars  sai^  togeUier," 
"the  whole  creatuMk  groaneth  and  tzavaileUi 
in  pain."  Origen  boldly  affirmed  thait  the 
tnavenly  bodies  were  more  than  bodies — 
that  each  body  had  a  soul.  "  We  think,"  he 
says,  "  that  tlvey  may  be  desi^iated  as  Uvii^ 
beings  ior  this  reason,  that  they  are  said  to 
receive  commandments  from  God,  which  is 
ordinarily  the  case  only  with  rational  beings. 
'  I  have  given  a  commandment  to  all  tiit 
stars,'  says  God  (Isa.  xlv.  12).  What  now 
are  these  coaunandments  ?  Those,  naipely, 
that  each  star,  in  its  orda  and  course,  should 
bestow  upon  the  world  the  amount  of  splen- 
dour which  has  been  entrusted  to  it.  For 
those  which  are  called  '  planets '  move  in 
orbits  of  Me  kind,  and  those  which  are 
termed  jxAwwe  are  different  Now  it  mani- 
festly follows  from  this  ^t  neidier  can  the 
movement  of  Uiat  body  take  i^ce  without  a 
soul,  nor  can  hving  things  be  at  any  time 
without  nkOtioD.  And  seeing  that  the  stars 
move  with  such  order  atkd  regularity  that 
their  movements  never  appear  to  be  at  any 
time  subject  to  derangement,  would  it  not  be 
the  height  of  folly  to  say  that  so  orderly  an 
observance  of  method  and  plan  could  be 
carried  out  or  accomplished  by  irrational 
beings  ?  In  the  writings  of  Jeremiah,  indeed^ 
the  moon  is  called  the  Queen  of  Heaven. 
Yet,  if  the  stars  are  livii^  gjad  rational  bangs, 
there  wiU  undoubtedly  appear  among  them 
both  an  advance  and  a  falling  back.  ¥ot 
the  language  of  Job,  '  the  stars  are  not  clean 
in  his  sight,'  seems  to  me  to  convey  some 
such  idea.'*t 


Ante-Niccse  libcair,  iv.  179. 
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These  passages  convey  the  idea  of  writers 
who  in  their  speculations  had  no  solid  ground 
under  their  feet,  but  were  carried  hither  and 
thither  by  the  merest  imaginations.  No  one 
at  this  time  of  day  has  any  difficulty  in  as- 
signing the  true  meaning  to  the  passages  of 
Scripture  on  which  such  views  were  founded ; 
and  no  fair-minded  reader  can  fail  to  mark 
the  great  contrast  between  the  tone  of  these 
writers  and  the  writers  of  Scripture  in  their 
references  to  science. 

And  many  of  these  grotesque  views  came 
floating  down  the  Middle  Ages  to  close  on  the 
time  of  the  Reformation.  Thomas  Aquinas 
and  the  schoolmen  might  furnish  ample  evi- 
dence. Pasang  the  systematic  writers,  let 
us  take  some  illustrations  firom  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  preachers  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  St  Antony  of  Padua.  He  flourished 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  accounts  of 
his  popularity  are  wonderful.  "  The  churches 
where  he  was  to  preach,"  says  Dr.  Neale, 
"  were  thronged  from  daybreak.  .  .  .  Often  it 
happened  that  the  preacher  had  to  come 
away  out  of  the  building,  and  address  his 
auditors  in  the  open  air.  Shops  were  closed ; 
thorough&res  deserted.  The  crowds  th^ 
flocked  to  sermon  were  sometimes  coimted 
at  thirty  thousand  persons.  Nor  was  the 
efiect  less  striking.  Italian  hatreds  reconciled ; 
men  that  had  prepared  the  stiletto  for  an 
enemy  hastening  into  his  embrace,  a  for- 
giving and  forgiven  friend  ;  women  leaving 
off  their  ornaments,  and  selling  them  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor;  old  hardened  sinners 
brought  to  immediate  confession."  • 

St.  Antony  had  a  rare  way  of  illustrating 
his  teaching  by  very  odd  fiicts  or  fancies  in 
natural  history.  In  comparing  the  saints  to 
eagles  he  kept  within  comparatively  moderate 
bounds.  The  eagle  had  very  sharp  sight, 
and  could  behold  the  sun  with  -unflinching 
eyes.  She  compelled  her  young  to  look  at 
the  sun  before  they  were  fully  fledged,  "  To 
this  end,  she  strikes  them  and  turns  them 
towards  the  sun,  and  if  the  eyes  of  any  of 
them  water,  she  kills  him  and  pays  attention 
to  the  others.  It  is  said  also  that  she  lays 
three  eggs  and  throws  out  the  third.  It  is 
asserted,  moreover,  that  she  places  an  ame- 
thyst in  the  nest  with  her  young  ones,  that 
by  its  virtue  serpents  may  be  driven  away." 
All  this  has  an  allegorical  application.  Chris- 
tians are  to  turn  their  offsprings  {i.e.  their 
works)  to  the  sun,  and  if  any  work  cannot 
bear  the  sun's  light,  they  are  to  kill  it.  The 
three  eggs  represent  the  love  of  God,  the 
love  of  our  neighbour,  and  the  love  of  self; 

"  McduL-vikl  Preachinj-,"  p.  319. 


this  last  to  be  driven  from  the  nest  of  con- 
science.   The  amethyst  is  a  violet-coloured 
gem,  which  shoots  out  flames  and  is  marked  | 
with  golden  and  purple  specks ;  and  it  sig-  | 
ni&es  the  life  of  Christ,  which  was  of  a  violet- 
coloured  poverty  and  humility,  and  shot  forth 
golden  flames  in  its  preaching,  and  in  the  ^ 
operation  of  its  miracles,  and  was  marked  with  ' 
purple  specks  in  its  passicm.    This  amethyst 
the  righteous  man  is  bound  to  place  in  the  : 
nest  of  his  conscience,  that  serpents,  j>.  the 
suggestions  of  devils,  may  be  repelled  from 
his  young  ones,  that  is,  from  his  works. 

Antony  seops  to  have  found  a  grand  sen-  , 
sational  vein  in  natozal  histoiy  applied  to  1 
religion.    Good  men  were  like  d^hants ;  j 
for  as  elephants,  when  they  find  a  man  wan- 
dering in  the  desert,  accompany  him  till  he 
finds  a  road  that  he  knows,  so  just  men  { 
bring  back  an  erring  brother  into  the  way :  - 
as  elephants,  when  they  come  on  a  herd  of 
cattle,  make  a  way  for  themselves  with  their  I 
trunk,  so  good  nun  among  cattle,  that  is,  i 
simple  foU^,  make  a  way  by  which  they  ouy  ! 
pass  unhurt  by  the  kind  and  pleasant  trunk  i 
of  their  deeds ;  as  as  elei^umts,  when  cross- 
ii^  a  liver,  put  &e  smallest  animals  in  front,  i 
lest  the  heavier  ones  should  fens&  down  the 
bed  of  the  stream,  so  good  men    when  about  { 
to  pass  through  the  river  of  this  life  to  their 
country  send  the  smaller  ones  before  diem, 
because  they  are  pitiful  and  compassionate 
to  beginners,  who  have  not  yet  attained  to 
the  full  strength  of  holiness."  I 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  elephant  • 
makes  a  somewhat  heavy  simile.    But  An- 
tony is  more  lively  and  imaginative  in  com-  j 
paring  the  apostles  to  ichneUmons.  "  There  ' 
is  a  certain  little  serpent  which  rolls  itsdf  in  ^ 
the  mud,  and  thus  enters  the  mouth  of  the 
sleeping  crocodile,  who  wakes  up  and  , 
swaUom  it  down,  on  iriiidk  it  eats  through 
bis  entrails  and  comes  out  through  his  side.  ; 
Thus  the  apostles,  rolled  as  it  were  in  the 
mud  of  poverty  and  humility,  leapt  boldly 
into  the  mouths  of  tyrants,  and  openly  con-  ! 
tradicted  their  words  of  unbelief,  and  were 
thus  devoured  by  death.    Nevertheless  these  i 
tyrants  themselves  were  slain  by  their  means, 
and  the  apostles  came  forth  alive  from  them,  >  I 
when  their  death  redounded  to  the  augmen-  ; 
tation  of  the  faith,  and  to  the  honour  of  i 
Christ." 

The  hysena  is  the  symbol  of  hypocrites, 
is  certainly  a  very  strange  animaL  He 
digs  up  graves  by  night  and  devours  ccnpses. 
This  is  remarkable,  for  he  has  only  one  tooth,  ■ 
and  it  a  small  one.  He  imitates  the  human 
voice,  groaning  like  men.  If  dogs  come  ^  [ 
Digitized  by 
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within  bis  shadow,  they  cannot  bark.  Any 
creature  that  the  hyscna  goes  thrice  round 
cannot  move.  So  the  hypocrite  creeps  into 
houses,  and  alluring  thp  innocent  may  be 
said  to  devour  their  corpses.  He  groans  as 
if  he  were  a  real  penitent,  in  order  to  get 
men  to  think  so.  And  his  influence  is  be- 
numbing and  paralyzing  in  many  ways. 

The  preacher  is  more  successful  in  dealing 
with  bees,  only  he  mistakes  the  sex  of  the 
sovereign,  and  is  still  rather  free  with  his 
facts.  "  Penitents  ought  to  do  as  the  bees, 
who,  when  their  king  flies  from  the  hive,  fly 
with  him,  and  crowd  very  closely  round  him, 
he  in  the  middle,  and  they  on  every  side; 
and  when  the  king  can  fly  no  longer  the 
company  of  bees  carry  him ;  and  if  he  dies, 
they  all  die  together  with  lum.  Christ,  our 
King,  flew  to  us  from  the  hive,  that  is  to  say, 
from  the  bosom  of  the  Father.  We  ought 
to  follow  Him  like  good  bees,  and  to  fly  with 
Him,  and  to  place  Him,  that  is,  his  faith,  in 
the  midst  of  us,  that  is,  in  our  hearts.  And 
if  any  one  of  his  members  shall  have  fallen 
into  sin,  we  ought  to  support  and  to  bear  him 
up,  and  to  die  with  Christ  crucified  and 
dying,  crucifying  our  own  flesh,  with  its 
affections  and  lusts."  In  like  manner  we 
have  merciful  men  compared  to  cranes,  and 
sinners  to  hedgehogs,  and  similar  grotesque 
notions  of  their  ways  and  habits,  which  no 
doubt  were  currently  believed  at  the  time, 
are  made  the  groundwork  of  spiritual  lessons. 

Such  extracts  might  be  multiplied  to  any 
extent.  And  coming  down  to  more  recent 
times,  and  dipping  into  the  pages  even  of 
some  men  of  note,  we  might  find  not  a  few 
strange  statements  of  a  similar  kind.  Hector 
Boethius,  for  example,  the  old  Scottish  his- 
torian, gravely  tells  us  how  the  gannet,  or 
solan^oose  of  the  Bass  Rock,  is  developed 
from  worms  found  in  certain  trees  that  have 
been  cast  into  the  sea.  Lord  Bacon,  in  his 
"  History  of  Life  and  Death,"  lays  it  down  as 
an  important  iact  in  health,  that  uie  exclu^on 
of  air  lengthens  life,  saying  that  dwelling  in 
caves  and  dens  where  the  air  receives  no 
sunbeams  is  favourable  to  longevity,  "  for 
the  air  not  being  excited  by  heat,  cannot 
waste  and  consume  the  body."  The  poor 
consumptive  wretches  that  languished  in  the 
famous  cave  of  Kentucky,  under  the  same 
idea,  could  have  told  a  different  tale.  And 
Voltaire,  as  is  well  known,  trying  to  account 
for  the  existen<x  of  fossil  shells  in  the  Alps, 
without  accepting  the  then  prevalent  idea 
that  they  were  placed  there  by  the  flood, 
said  that  they  had  been  dropped  by  ^Igrims 
on  their  way  to  Rome.  It  is  difficult,  indeed. 


for  us  to  realise  the  looseness  of  popular 
notions  on  natural  science  that  prevailed  till 
very  recently,  and  that  were  often  accepted 
even  by  intelligent  and  well-informed  men. 

All  the  more  remarkable,  in  this  point  of 
view,  is  the  manner  in  which  matters  of 
natural  science  are  handled  in  the  Bible. 
Take,  for  example,  the  allusions  to  it  in  the 
Book  of  Job  and  in  the  parables  of  our  Lord. 
Any  difficulties  about  animals  in  Job  do 
not  arise  from  grotesque,  unnatural  properties 
ascribed  to  them,  but  from  the  difficulty  of 
identiiying  the  animals  described.  And  when 
our  translation  persists  in  introducing  the 
"unicorn"  as  the  translation  of  the  word 
"ream,"  and  misleads  our  minds  by  the 
notion  of  a  one-homed  creature  answering  to 
all  that  is  s^d  of  it,  the  difficulty  becomes 
overwhelming.  What  makes  the  sober  cha- 
racter of  the  statements  in  Job  peculiarly 
remarkable  is,  that  the  object  is  to  exalt  our 
conceptions  of  the  wonder-working  God,  so 
that  if  anywhere  a  rein  might  have  been  given 
to  loose  and  fabulous  representations,  it  was 
there. 

The  same  sober,  matter-of-fact  character 
belongs  to  whatever  of  natural  history  is  in- 
troduced in  our  Lord's  parables.  Confusion 
is  again  bred  in  the  popular  mind  by  the 
translation  of  {tCtfvia  in  the  parable  the 
wheat  and  the  "  teres but  it  is  well  known 
now  that  this  is  a  mistake.  Every  allusion 
to  the  natural  world,  indeed,  in  our  Lord's 
discourses  is  simple,  correct,  unexaggerated. 
Equally  beautiful  in  its  simplicity,  its  scien- 
tific accuracy,  and  its  theological  significance 
was  the  comparison  of  the  effects  of  his  own 
death  to  the  change  on  a  seed  of  grain, 
"  Except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground 
and  die,  it  abideth  alone  j  but  if  it  die,  it 
bringeth  forth  much  fruit."  Compare  this- 
with  the  ordinary  run  of  the  patristic  or  even 
later  allusions  to  natural  objects,  and  how 
remarkable  is  the  difference  I  The  conclu- 
sitm  is  irresistible  that  while  Scripture  records, 
with  the  utmost  plainness,  unusual  effects 
declared  to  be  miraculous,  it  shows  on  all 
other  occasions  a  remarkable  appreciation 
o£  the  established  law  of  cause  and  effect 
in  the  world  of  nature. 

Whatever  difficulties,  therefore,  may  re- 
main regarding  some  scientific  questions 
touched  on  in  the  Bible,  readers  of  calm 
judgment,  looking  both  to  what  it  does  and 
what  it  does  not  contain,  will  probably  be 
of  opinion  that  it  represents  something 
higher  than  the  most  advanced  attainments 
of  the  age. 
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CHRISTIANITY  IN  THE  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

Bt  tbb  author  of  **Thk  Hawaiiah  AMcair^fMO." 

CONCLUDING  CHAFTBR. 


THE  death  of  Liholiho  in  England  in 
1823,  followed  by  the  regency  of  Kaahu- 
manu,  whose  Premier,  Kalaninookn,  was  a 
Christian  even  more  earnest  and  advanced 
than  herself,  supplied  the  teaching  of  the 
missionaries  not  only  with  the  prestige  of 
courtly  influence,  but  with  the  higher  aids  of 
courtly  co-operation  and  consistent  Christian 
example.  The  Regent  held  a  convocation 
of  chiefs  on  national  reform,  at  which  certain 
of  the  miasionaries  were  invited  guests ;  and 
after  she  had  declared  her  detennraiuba  to 
obey  God's  laws,  the  Premier  in  a  stirring 
speech,  in  which  he  contrasted  the  old  reli- 
gion with  the  new,  took  upon  himself  and 
for  his  people  the  specific  obligations  of 
Christianity,  and  obtained  the  concurrence 
of  the  assembled  chiefs.  From  this  time 
forward,  in  spite  of  the  machinations  dis- 
solute foreign  residents,  and  the  threats  and 
intimidations  of  certain  British  officials  and 
American  naval  commanders,  the  rulers  of 
the  islands  nobly  upheld  the  iaith  of  Christ, 
and  dis^pointed  hostility  was  often  forced 
to  gnash  its  teeth  as  it  exclaimed, "  Galilean, 
Thou  hast  conquered  ! " 

The  haui^ty  Regent  Kaahtunanu,  and 
several  of  the  high  chiefe  took  their  places  as 
learners  with  five  huikdred  subjects,  made 
rapid  progress,  and  in  r825,  after  four  years 
of  probation,  publicly  received  baptism."^' 
Churches  were  built  by  voluntary  labour, 
the  general  tone  of  morals  was  raised,  the 
Premie  instituted  a  prayer-meeting  at  Hono- 
lulu, a  sort  of  association  called  by  the 
natives  "  a  taiu  meeting,"  to  which  only  per- 
sons of  sober  and  correct  lives  were  admitted, 
similar  socielies  were  formed  at  other  stations, 
with  a  total  membership  of  several  thou- 
sands ;  dothing  became  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception;  at  Labaina,  in  fifty  native 
homes,  tiiere  were  family  prayers  morning 
and  evening,  and  the  Hawaiians  gradually 
came  to  present  something  of  the  outward 
seeming  of  a  nominally  Christian  people. 

At  this  stage  oi  progress  an  interhide 
occurred  on  which  a  few  words  are  neces- 
sary.   Fifty  ycais  ago  these  suniqr  islands, 


'  Of  Ifeii  QnMii'a  tabttqirowt  life,  and  itt  ballcwed  close, 
thcro  is  no  ipacc  to  writew  It  it  enough  to  My,  tbat  an  abler 
ud  giaiMler  wonan  has  not  been  niunbered  among  the  con- 
vorti  of  Chrirttanilf  in  uj  nge. 


perfect  in  climate,  soil,  and  v^etation, 
offered  unequ£dled  facilities  to  foreigners  for 
the  practice  of  every  species  of  lawless  im- 
morality. The  white  settlers,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, were  the  dregs  of  humanity ;  many 
of  the  whalers  and  trading  vessels  which  fre- 
(juented  Hawaiian  harbours  for  supplies  were 
little  better  than  "floating  hells,"  and  the  visit 
of  a  ship  produced  a  saturnalia  which  turned 
any  island  locality  into  Pandemonium.  "The 
fierce  glare"  of  public  opinion  which  is  now 
brought  to  bear  upon  '*  dark  places"  by  means 
ofswift  communication  and  the  press,  was  then 
unknown,  and  seamen,  traders,  and  vicious 
foreigners  of  all  kinds  regarded  the  miseratdc 
islanders  as  "safe  game."  With  the  recep- 
tion of  Christianity  and  the  promulgation 
righteous  laws,  the  riotous  license  which  had 
produced  a  nearly  universal  d^radation,  and 
had  made  the  islands  a  favourite  resort  of 
profligate  characters,  came  to  an  end.  I 

In  1835  a  British  whaler  anchored  at  '[ 
Lahaina,  and  her  captain,  on  finding  that  the 
law  no  longer  permitted  boat-loads  of  native 
women  to  go  off  to  the  ships,  made  the  first 
attempt  to  intimidate  the  isUnd  government. 
He  encouzaged  his  crew  to  chuge  the  mis- 
sionaxy  with  being  the  author  of  the  law,  and 
to  demand  its  instant  reped;  and  on  Mr. 
Richards  telling  them  that  it  was  the  law  of 
the  chiefs,  founded  on  the  law  of  God,  the 
scoundrels  broke  into  his  enclosure,  and,  in 
presence  of  his  children  and  sick  wife,  threat- 
ened the  lives  of  all.  Mr.  Richards  said  he 
had  come  to  give  his  life  for  the  salvation  of 
the  heathen,  and  was  prepared  to  die.  His 
sick  wife  said,  I  am  ready  to  share  my 
husband's  fate,  and  will  by  no  means  consent 
to  live  on  the  terms  you  offer."  The  follow- 
ing day  the  ca[)tain  sent  a  final  defiance,  and 
the  next  morning  a  boat  wkh  a  black  flag 
landed  fifteen  or  twenty  armed  seamen,  who 
attacked  Mr.  Richards's  house,  but  found  it 
strongly  garrisoned  by  well-armed  native 
volunteers,  who,  to  their  infinite  surprise  and 
consternation,  repulsed  them  and  drove  them 
back  to  their  boat,  after  wludi  they  speedily 
weighed  anchor. 

The  crowning  infamy  of  overriding  the  law 
was,  however,  reserved  for  Lieutenant  Pcr- 
cival  pf  the  United  States  war  schooner 
lye^Ain,  which  anchored  gtg||{98<^U(i^i(J  gte 
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in  1S26.  During  four  months  he  reiterated 
his  demand  for  the  repeal  of  the  laws  against 
fl^irant  iaunorality,  sapporting  it  by  intimi- 
dation and  terrorism,  and  threatened  to  tear 
doirn  the  mission  prraaises,  and  to  ^oot 
Mr.  Bingham,  the  missionaiy,  if  he  dared  to 
appear  as  interpreter  at  a  council  of  chiefs  at 
which  he  was  to  be  present.  Armed  sailors 
from  the  Dolman  auaulted  the  govemtnent 
in  the  person  t£  the  Premier,  who  was  lying 
ill,  broke  his  windov^s,  and  forced  themsdves 
into  his  room ;  after  which,  much  reinforced, 
they  seized  Mr.  Bingham,  and  he  was  on  the 
point  of  being  stabbed,  when  he  was  rescued 
by  the  natives,  who  were  only  restrained  from 
avenging  his  wrongs  upon  the  Americans  by 
the  interposition  of  the  chiefs.  After  pro- 
longed tumult  and  outrage,  LienteBaat  Per- 
civ^  again  waited  00  the  chiefis,  and  backed 
his  demand  the  repeal  ctf  the  obnoxions 
laws  by  hirit-haaded  threats.  Fearing  the 
result  of  de^ring  a  powex6il  national  fla£,aDd 
in  Older,  as  they  supposed,  to  save  A»c  lives 
of  the  missiraaries,  some  of  the  chiefs  jrielded 
a  tacit  consent,  and  the  tabu  was  violated 
amidst  yelb  of  triumph  from  the  shii^mng  in 
port*  After  this  overt  act  fore^  ships  were 
audadoDS  in  their  defiance  of  the  govern- 
ment :  crews  of  vessels  assaulted  the  mission 
premises  on  Maui,  and  fired  cannoa4»lls 
into  Lahaina;  and  the  hostile  attitude  of 
foreigpers  rendered  it  necessaiy  at  last  to 
estaUtsh  a  military  guard  for  the  i»olectioa 
of  the  more  obnoxious  nnssionaxies. 

At  a  general  council,  Qanvencd  for  the 
puipose  of  reducing  the  varioaa  locak  edicts 
into  a  natianal  code,  with  penalties  for  crime 
baaed  <m  the  principles  (rf  civilised  govern- 
ment, the  British  conuil  threatened  the  chiefe 
with  the  vengeance  of  his  government  if  they 
dared  to  legislate  for  themselves,  and  actually 
succeeded  in  deferring  to  an  indefinite  period 
the  execution  of  all  but  three  of  the  laws 
which  were  enacted.  Thus,  in  opposing  the 
new  m(»ra}ity  taught  by  the  missionaries,  two 
obscure  officials  successfully  dishonoured  the 
flags  of  England  and  America,  and  made 
them  symbolical  of  cowardly  bullying  and 
unjust  interference.!  As  time  went  on  every 
species  of  calumny  and  vulgar  abuse  was 
heaped  on  the  Purity  teachers — atrodons 
slanders  were  circulated  concerning  them; 

■  Tbew  tostMca  taken  almoat  at  taadon,  ihow  the  nature 
of  the  pw»ccutiqn  ta  iriiidt  dn.  niniaBaiie*  vara  expoted, 
aod  tome  of  th«  obMadoa 'wfakA  noBSHl  CfajMim  placed  in 

the  war  of  Chriatiaiiitr. 

t  Not  lonr before, at  acouncntevAichMiMafthentnioii- 
aries  wen  iarited, « lunilar  code  wu  Sitcncsed,  which  it  was 
nimonrt^l  wu  to  have  the  Decalogue  as  it*  foundation,  and 
■oaae  of  the  ftmign  midenli^  eanged  at  the  restrictioiw  pro- 
posed, uoke  in  on  the  meeting,  and  by  menaces  and  inbmi- 
datioa  prevented  the  diiefa  frem  carrftat  onl  their  pnrpoee. 


and  it  was  represented  uot  only  that  theu* 
continued  residence  on  the  islands  would  draw 
down  the  vengeance  of  England,  but  that 
they  were  secretly  preparing  to  hand  over 
Hawaii  to  America !  In  spite  of  these  mis- 
representations, so  well  calculated  to  rouse 
the  fury  of  a  passionately  patriotic  but  igno- 
rant peo|^,  it  appears  that  the  cordW  re- 
lations between  ^e  Hawaiians  and  the  mis- 
sionaries were  scarcely  interrupted,  and  that 
the  previous  assurances  of  the  goodwill  of 
England  made  to  the  king  and  chiefs  by  Van- 
couver and  B)rron  outweighed  the  puny 
menaces  of  the  British  consul. 

Eventually  things  brightened.  The  mis- 
sionaries welcomed  impartial  investigation; 
the  story  of  the  outrages  on  Hawaiian  inde- 
pendence was  published  in  America;  a 
Christian  govonment  was  at  last  permitted 
to  frame  its  own  laws  witboot  iolofaence ; 
ftartberoa  aB31  ofRi|^  WBsdiawnnp,  anda 
hereditaty  despotiMtt  and  a  feudal  diuftaincy 
TOA  oidy  volimtazily  abandoned  tikcir  o^^xes- 
sive  rights,  but  set  limits  to  ^eir  own  power 
for  the  good  of  the  CMnmonahy.  A  civil 
constitution,  as  liberal  as  our  own,  and  a 
code  of  laws  as  just,  gradually  grew  up,  which 
have  been  administered  with  praiseworthy 
impartiality.  The  Bible  was  completely 
translated  and  printed,  along  with  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  educational  and  other 
literature;  an  efficient  system  of  common 
and  bicker  gndc  achoob  was  establidied;  and 
in  i84)aCI)natianiaedand  civilised  Hawaiian 
monar^qf  wis  fiKnally  admitted  into  the 
fiunily  of  nations,  EogluMi,  ^Rauace,  and  Ame- 
rica gnaianteeung  its  intcpr^.  The  words  of 
the  King,  The  life  of  the  land  is  established 
in  righteousness,"  were  adopted  as  the  na- 
tional motto,  and  in  1846,  though  the  notion 
of  a  state  church  was  for  ever  cast  aside,  it 
was  enacted  in  connection  with  a  fuller  code 
of  national  laws,  that  "The  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  shall  continue  to  be  the  established 
national  religion  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands." 
This,  and  much  more,  was  the  national  pro- 
gress under  the  auspices  of  the  New  England 
missionaries.*  It  most  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  Puritan  missionaries^  Republicans 
by  birth  and  education,  so  far  from  being 
demooatic  propagandists,  or  annexationist 
emissaries,  have  uniformly  combined  as  a 
consorarive  element  in  support  of  the 


*  Seretal  chapters  niKht  be  occnpled  with  the  histon  of 
American,  French,  and  £i»1isb  aggressioDS,  the  last,  inc^ 
ing  an  absolnte  seixnre  of  tbeislaDds  in  thename  of  England 
by  Lord  G.  Paulet ;  ao  iiynstice  which  was  happily  diaavowed 
five  months  alterwards  by  Admiral  Xfaonuu,  w&en  the  English 
flag  was  hauled  down,  and  the  Uawniian  cross  and  ban  wore 
hoisted  in  tu  place,  amidst  a  universal  rej^^iBt,  whkh  ia 
repeated  en  eadh  anoiversaiT  o^^>^g^        O  O  Q 
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Hawaiian  constitutional  throne,  and  that  it 
is  owing  to  their  wise  farsightedness  that 
Hawaii  nei  is  still  free  and  independent,  and 
has  escaped  the  fate  which  has  swept  away 
or  absorbed  the  native  governments  of  New 
Zealand,  the  Society,  Fiji,  and  other  Poly- 
nesian groups. 

It  was  sixteen  years,  however,  before  the 
mass  of  the  nation  became  really  Christian, 
though  a  number  of  the  high  chiefs  and 
others  had  previously  given  "decided  evi- 
dences of  conversion.  The  great  wave  of 
religious  life  which  swept  over  the  islands, 
and  raised  native  Christianity  to  a  perma- 
nently higher  level  would  in  this  day  be 
tenned  a  revival,  and  justly  so,  as  it  was  the 


transformation  of  thousands  of  nominal  into 
real  Christians,  and  was  preceded  among  the 
mission  families  by  deep  humiliation  for  un- 
belief and  lukewarmness,  and  a  long  period 
of  united  and  earnest  prayer  for  the  "  mani- 
festation of  the  Spirit." 

The  awakening  began  early  in  1838  at 
Waimea  on  Hawaii,  and  for  the  four  follow- 
ing years  the  rejoicing  labourers  were  hardly 
sufficient  to  bring  back  the  sheaves  from  the 
fields  which  had  whitened  so  suddenly  to  har- 
vest. Apathy  and  indifference  vanished  ;  the 
sense  of  sin  and  the  need  of  salvation  dawned 
simultaneously  on  thousands  of  hearts,  and 
wherever  the  missionaries  preached,  crowds 
assembled  to  hear  of  a  living  Saviour.  The 


whole  mass  of  native  society  was  stirred ; 
dull,  stupid,  ignorant,  imbecile,  vile,  and 
wretched  people  were  "  pricked  in  their 
hearts,"  and  day  and  night  the  cry  resounded 
through  the  islands,  "What  must  I  do  to  be 
saved?"  In  six  years  the  number  of  church 
members  rose  from  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  to  twinty-three  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  four,  and  this  increase  was 
not  made  up  of  persons  hastily  admitted  on 
profession  made  under  excitement,  but  of 
converts  who  had  stood  the  test  of  severe 
probation,  and  the  "  fierce  glare  "  of  scrutiny, 
for  periods  varying  from  a  few  months  to 
two  years.  Of  these  thousands  most  have 
fallen  asleep  "in  hope  of  eternal  life,"  after 
consistent  and  lowly  lives,  and  some  are  still 


"bringing  forth  fruit  in  old  age."  Of  the 
apostles  of  that  and  later  awakenings  many 
returned  to  America,  and  some  have  died, 
but  on  Hawaii  Mr.  Lyons  and  Mr.  Coan 
still  remain  as  pastors  of 'native  churches,  and 
Mr.  Lyman,  in  the  feebleness  of  extreme  old 
age,  still  superintends  an  industrial  training 
home  for  native  young  men.  In  the  houses 
of  the  two  last,  while  the  sweet  south  wind 
rustled  the  leaves  of  palms  and  bananas,  and 
brought  the  rich  scent  of  tropical  flowers  into 
the  shaded  rooms,  the  story  was  told  of  the 
great  revival  on  Southern  Hawaii,  of  which 
leafy  Hilo  was  the  centre. 

There  were  fifte*en  thousand  natives  then 
in  the  district,  and  when  the  religious  stir  be- 
gan there  were  but  two  preachers  for  these 
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people  scattered  along  the  coast  for  one 
hundred  miles,  all  greedy  to  hear,  and  too 
intense  in  their  anxiety  to  be  able  to  wait  for 
the  necessarily  tardy  modes  of  ordinary  evan- 
gelisation. "  If  we  die,"  said  they,  "  let  us 
die  in  the  light."  So  two-thirds  of  them 
came  to  the  mission  station  ;  whole  villages 
were  deserted,  within  the  radius  of  a  mile 
the  grass  and  banana  houses  clustered  as 
thick  as  they  could  stand ;  the  population 
of  Hilo  swelled  in  a  short  time  from  one  to 
ten  thousand,  and  at  any  hour  of  day  or 
night  the  sound  of  the  conch-shell  brought 
together  from  three  to  six  thousand  worship- 
pers. This  vast  "  camp-meeting  "  continued 
for  two  years,  and  the  utmost  order  and 
quietude  prevailed.  A  new  social  order,  a 
new  morality,  new  notions  on  nearly  all  sub- 


jects, had  to  be  inculcated,  as  well  as  a  new 
religion,  and  in  the  intervals  of  worship  and 
rehgious  instruction,  Mrs.  Coan  and  Mrs. 
Lyman  assembled  the  women  and  children, 
and  taught  them  the  proprieties  and  indus- 
tries of  civilisation,  including  the  wearing  and 
making  of  clothes. 

Four  addresses  were  made  daily  to 
audiences  of  six  thousand  people,  the  forests 
were  sprinkled  with  individuals,  old  and 
young,  praying  apart,  mourning  their  sins, 
and  looking  unto  Him  whom  they  had 
pierced,  and  in  the  evenings,  the  palm- 
fringed  beach,  said  to  be  the  loveliest  in  the 
Pacific,  was  the  resort  of  thousands  who 
sang  Christian  hymns  in  the  calm,  sweet  air. 
Old  and  young,  chiefs  and  people,  priests  and 
priestesses,  received  the  word  with  "  single- 


Hilo,  the  centre  of  the  great  Awnkcning. 


ness  of  heart,"  seeking  to  learn  the  will  of 
God  that  they  might  do  it,  and  the  sensual 
unholy  herd  gradually  grew  into  an  orderly 
Christian  community.    On  one  Sunday  in 
183S  the  Hilo  missionaries  admitted  one  | 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  five  persons  of  I 
approved  consistency  into  the  fellowship  of  [ 
the  universal  Church  by  baptism,  and  on  the  \ 
same  day  two  thousand  four  hundred  con- 
verts, not  from  heathenism,  but  from  sen- 
suality and  apathy,  received  the  Holy  Com- 
munion.   The  following  are  Mr,  Coan's  own 
words  concerning  the  reverent  and  weeping 
concourse  : — "  The  old  and  decrepit,  the 
lame,  the  blind,  the  maimed,  the  withered, 
the  paralytic,  and  those  afflicted  with  diverse 
diseases  and  torments  ,  .  .  with  features  dis- ! 
torted,  and  figures  depraved  and  loathsome. 


led  and  borne  by  others  to  the  table  of  the 
Lord.  Among  the  throng  you  would  have 
seen  the  hoary  priest  of  idolatry  with  hands 
but  recently  washed  from  the  blood  of  human 
victims,  together  with  thieves,  adulterers, 
murderers,  highway  robbers,  and  mothers 
whose  hands  reeked  with  the  blood  of  their 
own  children.  It  seemed  like  one  of  tht- 
crowds  the  Saviour  gathered,  and  over  whicli 
He  pronounced  the  words  of  healing."  Thf 
whole,  population,  sin-smitten,  turned  out  to 
hear  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  great  love 
of  the  Father  revealed  through  the  Son,  and 
the  good  life  to  come ;  the  young  people 
went  up  into  the  mountains  and  carried  the 
gospel  to  the  sick  and  old,  and  from  less  dif- 
ficult distances  the  sick  and  lame  were 
brought  on  litters  and  on  the  backs  of  men, 
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which  the  missionaiy  was  to  pass  to  hear 
<rf  the  good  news  which  had  come  to  Hawaii. 
Similar  scenes  occurred  throughout  the  group, 
and  so,  after  sixteen  years  of  comparatively 
barren  toil,  "  mightily  grew  the  word  of  God 
and  prevailed,"  and  the  promise  was  fulhUed, 
"  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw 
all  men  unto  me." 

Since  this  n^ovement  fifteen  churches  have 
been  built  in  the  Hilo  district,  mainly  by 
native  money  and  labour ;  the  church  built 
for  Mr.  Coan  alone  cost  ;^3,ooo.  Alt(^ther 
the  Hilo  native  Christians  have  contributed 
more  than  ;£2o,ooo  for  religious  purposes. 
Mr.  Coan's  native  congregation,  which  is 
socely  dwindling  with  the  dwindling  race, 
raises  annually  ^240  for  foreign  missions, 
and  twelve  of  its  members  have  gone  as  mis- 
sionaries to  the  islands  of  Southern  Polynesia. 
Twelve  years  after  the  great  awakening  it 
was  reported  to  the  American  Board  for 
Foreign  Missions  that  the  Sandwich  Islands 
were  Christianized,  and  it  was  even  then 
true  that  "  the  constitution^  laws,  institutions, 
and  religious  professions  were  as  decidedly 
Christian  as  in  any  of  the  older  nations  of 
Christendom ; "  but  it  was  not  till  1853,  when 
a  native  pastorate  of  fif^-six  pastors  was  esta- 
blished/ that  the  board  discontinued  its  aid 
both  in  men  and  money. 

The  revival  which  produced  such  marked 
results  has  been  followed  by  lesser  awaken- 
ings, but  there  is  no  space  for  the  histoiy  of 
these  later  years.  Among  its  leading  features 
have  been  a  great  Papal  invasion  under  the 
influential  auspices  of  Laplace,  the  arrival  of 
Mormon  propajgandists,  the  formation  of  a 
Hawaiian  Foreign  Missionaiy  Society,  and 
the  establishment,  in  1862,  of  an  Anglican 
mission  at  the  request  of  Kamehameha  IV.t 
Law  and  order  have  taken  the  place  of 
isdindiial  caprice,  an  independent  and  en- 
lightened government  receives  the  courtesies 
of  the  civilised  world,  a  wretched  barter  with 
passing  ships  has  been  exchanged  for  a  com- 
merce wortb  millions  of  dollars,  the  principles 
of  constitutional  order  have  taken  deep  hold 
of  a  patriotic  people,  righteous  laws  are 
righteously  administered  by  native  and  foreign 
judges  as  deservedly  above  suspicion  as  our 
own,  an  Elective  Chamber  composnl  almost 


*  T  ventttre  to  repeat  on  optnian  which  I  have  espreued 
clwwheie,  that  this  step  wa*  prcmatare.  While  a  native  paa- 
torate  U  essential  to  the  permanence  and  loHdity  of  the 
Church,  it  may  be  very  graveiy  qucstioaed  whothcr  it  is  fittad 
to  stand  alone  at  so  early  a  period  of  Hawaiian  Church  Hii- 
toTj,  and  to  dmservo  the  discipline  which  is  essential  for  the 
cleii-ation  of  Hawaiian  morals. 

-t  This  mission,  uodar  its  present  zealans  and  diuaterestcd 
head,  derotos  itself  tnauily  to  tb«  tniiiiiiv  of  the  yemag  of 
both  sexes,  and  to  providing  Liturgical  acrTica  tor  tfao  ic»t- 
terca  Bagiub-spealcin^  rtnidenls. 


entirely  of  Hawaiians  tnuasacte  the  natkmal 
business  at  the  capital,  and  a  king  of  Hawaiian 
race  &ad  choice  is  at  the  head  of  <Hie  of 
the  best  administered  governments  on  earth. 
Viewed  solely  as  to  its  secular  results,  the 
work  of  the  mis^onaries  challenges  our  attea- 
tion  and  investigation,  for  it  has  conserved 
the  best  among  the  elements  which  were 
ready  to  hand,  and  has  trained  feudal  chiefs 
and  a  servile  population  into  the  comprehea- 
sion  and  enjoyment  ot  con&titutioaal  liberty 
and  representative  institutions.  Where  now 
but  fen"  Christian  teaching  and  influence 
would  be  this  feeble  Polynesian  kingdom, 
which,  in  spite  of  all  adverse  influences,  pre- 
sents the  spectacle  of  an  orderly  and  enlight- 
ened commonwealth  ? 

In  its  religious  aspects  the  ^iission  work  is 
no  less  surprising.  In  1870,  the  "Year  of 
Jubilee,"  there  were  fifty-six  churches  on  the 
islands,  with  a  membership  of  fourteen  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  tifi^  persons,  presided 
over  by  thirty-nine  native'  pastors  and  five 
licentiates.  Nine  other  ntthre  pastors  and 
seven  licentiates  woe  o^dofed  in  evangelis- 
ing the  Gilbert,  Caao&ae,  Mnshall,  and  Mar- 
quesas groups,  and  tte  cost  of  this  ministi)-, 
wherever  labosrii^  is  defaifed  solely  by  the 
Hawaiian  pec^le.  In  die  same  year  the 
amoont  contributed  by  the  native  churches 
for  Christian  objects  was  ;^6,«oo.  Sabbath- 
schools  are  prosperous,  and  tiic  various  train- 
ing-schools are  doing  an  important  work. 
The  c^mrch  attendance  is  large,  the  Sabbath 
is  imiveisalfy  observed,  and  an  out^^-ard  de- 
conim  at  laat  prevail  Though  the  shadow 
of  apathy  at  present  rests  on  the  Hawaiian 
churches,  those  who  know  the  people  say 
that  there  are  hundreds  of  them  leading  con- 
sistent lives,  and  to  all  outward  seeming  the 
group  is  poweifnlly  influenced  naniii>>l 
Christianity.  On  some  points  of  morals, 
regarding  which  the  practice  is  confessedly 
lax,  we,  who  are  the  unworthy  facixs  of  ceD* 
tunes  of  Christianity,  may  not  judge  these 
our  brethren  who  are  separated  but  by  a 
single  generation  from  a  bloody  and  sensoal 
hesuhenism.  Leaving  adverse  criticism  m 
those  who  from  various  causes  regard  Chris- 
tian missions  with  dis&vour,  let  us  rather 
rejoice  in  the  mass  of  concurrent  testhnony  to 
tl^  triomph  of  the  gospd  on  ^  Hawaiiut 
Islands.  Let  ns  piay  that  the  "  d^poog 
from  on  hig^  "  may  shine  npcm  thek  ssnlit 
shores,  and  a)mniit  tiheir  in&Bt  dmrdhes  to 
"  Him  who  is  able  to  keep  them  from 
falling,  and  to  present  tliem  fituldeas  before 
the  pfesence  of  his  f^xay  with  exceeding  joy." 
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BY  the  crossing  of  the  spirals  on  the  snr- 
fece  of  the  pine-cone,  a  series  of  regular 
mathematical  fignres  is  formed  which  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  of  all  elementary 
areas.  These,  rhomboids  or  lozenge-shapes, 
combining  an  easily  obserrable  unity  with  an 
easily  observable  variety,  have  wonderfully 
exact  and  definite  angles,  being  :mproxi- 
nately  x  »"  above  and  below  and  60  at  the 
sides.  The  scars  of  &Uea  leaves  on  the  stem 
of  the  pine  too  have  similar  beautiful  shapes 
and  proportions.  Most  of  Ae  forms  of 
natare  derive  their  beauty  from  the  same 
combination  of  lines  as  is  seen  on  a  pine- 
cone.  The  foKage,  blossotns,  and  entire  pro- 
file of  plants — the  ramificationof  the  branches 
of  trees  and  shrubs — the  contour  of  birds 
and  butterflies — the  reticulation  of  the  human 
skin,  rtie  curving  lines  traced  by  cirrus  and 
cmnulus  clouds  in  the  sky,  by  the  waves  on 
the  sea-shore,  and  by  the  ripples  on  the 
bosom  oi  the  lake  or  streamlet — all  owe 
their  gracefulness  to  the  same  cause  which 
moulds  the  scales  of  llie  pine-cone.  In 
Gothic  aidiitectare,  which  is  an  embodiment 
in  stone  and  Ihne  of  the  ptincifdes  which 
have  built  up  the  pine-tree,  rhomboidal  forms 
predominate ;  and  that  fitness  which  is  the 
great  feature  of  Greek  architecture  is  sacri- 
ficed in  order  to  develop  picturesqueness  and 
scenery  in  the  structure,  by  the  most  ample 
display  of  rhomboidal  elements.  Sculpture 
seeks  to  model  its  forms  upon  this  pattern ; 
and  the  great  statues  of  antiqui^  owe  their 
wonderful  loveliness  to  the  lozenge-shapes  of 
their  anatomy  and  contour.  Oeaniess,  truth, 
and  beauty  are  secured  in  engravings  by 
making  the  interlineations  cross  at  rhom- 
boidal angles.  The  purity  and  transparency 
of  the  human  skin  in  youUi  is  caused  by  the 
fineness  of  its  reticulation;  and  the  very 
wrinkles  on  the  face  and  hands  of  old  age 
are  interlaced  in  such  a  way  as  to  impart 
more  beauty  than  they  remove.  We  thus  rise 
from  mere  physical  to  spiritual  beauty  in 
finding  out  the  secret  of  what  charms  us  in 
nature  and  art,  and  see  in  the  pine-cone  the 
same  lines  of  loveliness  which  attract  our 
admiration  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  our 
veneration  in  the  decay  of  age. 

But  besides  this  spiral  arrangement  and 
the  beautiful  rhomboidal  figures  formed  by 
it,  the  educated  ^e  will  detect  in  the  scales 
of  a  pine-cone  numerical  relations  of  a  most 
interesting  kind.  These  relations  have  been 


reduced  to  mathematical  precision,  and  ex- 
pressed by  a  fraction,  the  numerator  of  which 
indicates  the  number  of  turns  or  coils  which 
the  spiral  line  describes  around  the  cone,  and 
the  denominator  the  nirnibo*  of  scales  through 
which  the  spiral  line  passes  to  complete  its 
cycle.  Thus  if  the  spiral  cycle  consists  of 
two  scales,  the  third  bein^  placed  vertically 
over  the  first,  while  the  spiral  line  makes  but 
one  turn  between  them,  the  arrangement  is 
expressed  by  the  fraction  i  j  in  other  words, 
the  distance  in  angular  divergence  between 
the  first  and  second  half  expressed  in  parts 
of  a  circle  is  i  of  a  circle  or  360",  iSo". 
If  the  spiral  line  by  one  cofl  passes  through 
three  scales,  the  fi'action  is  i  and  the  angular 
divergence  is  i2o°j  if  by  two  coils  it  passes 
through  five  scales,  the  sixth  being  placed 
vertically  over  the  first,  the  fraction  is  i  or 
144°;  if  by  three  coils  it  passes  through 
eight  scales,  the  fraction  is  ^  and  the  angular 
divergence  135';  if  by  five  coils  it  passes 
through  thirteen  scales,  the  fraction  is  A- ;  if 
by  eight  coils  it  passes  through  twenty-one 
scales,  the  fraction  is  aV ;  If  by  thirteen  coils 
it  passes  through  thirty-four  scales,  the  frac- 
tion is  ;  and  so  on.  Writing  down  these 
fractions  in  succession  i  J  i  J  iV  A"  si  ?i» 
they  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  to  form  a  regu- 
larly ascending  series  in  which  any  two  added 
together  will  make  the  third  —  while  the 
numerator  of  one  and  the  denominator  of 
the  preceding  gives  the  denominator  of  the 
fraction  whose  numerator  is  employed. 

It  is  obvious  that  one  continuous  spiral 
winds  round  the  axis  of  the  whole  pine<one 
from  base  to  apex,  and  passes  through  every 
scale.  This  is  called  the  {ninritive  or  gene- 
rating spiral  or  thread  of  the  screw.  But 
owing  to  the  crowding  together  of  the  scales 
in  a  small  space,  this  spiral  is  so  compressed 
and  complicated  that  it  is  exceedingly  dif- 
fictdt  to  trace  it.  It  can  be  discovered,  how- 
ever, by  means  of  the  two  sets  of  secondary 
spirals  which  run  visibly  parallel  to  each 
other  on  the  surfece  of  every  pine-cone ;  one 
set  going  from  right  to  left,  and  the  other 
from  left  to  right.  These  secondary  spirals 
are  of  course  caused  by  the  shortening  of  the 
axis  of  the  cone ;  could  we  imagine  the  axis 
drawn  out,  they  would  disappear,  elongated 
into  the  one  primitive  or  generating  spiral 
In  some  plants,  the  young  leaves  on  Uie 
stem  are  crowded,  and  secondary 
more  apparent  than  th^^ii^^] 
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the  plant  grows  the  stem  lengthens  and  the 
secondary  spirals  vanish,  disclosing  the  gene- 
rating one.  The  number  of  secondary 
spirals  in  the  two  sets  follows  the  numerical 
series  already  noticed,  in  which  any  two 
added  together  will  make  the  third,  viz. 
i»  2,  3,  5,  8,  13,  21,  &c.  When  we  have 
ascertained  what  the  number  of  spirals  in  the 
one  direction  is,  then  we  know  that  the 
number  of  spirids  in  the  opposite  direction 
is  the  one  contiguous  in  this  series.  Thus  if 
the  number  of  spirals  parallel  to  each  other 
from  right  to  left  is  five,  then  the  number  of 
spirals  parallel  to  each  other  from  left  to  right 
must  be  eight.  If  the  number  on  the  right 
be  thirteen,  the  number  on  the  left  must  be 
twenty-one,  and  so  on.  The  number  of 
scales  intervening  between  any  two  in  the 
same  parallel  spiral  is  according  to  the  whole 
number  of  spirals  that  run  in  the  same  di- 
rection. Thus,  if  the  whole  number  of 
spirals  from  right  to  left  be  five,  then  five 
scales  must  intervene  between  each  scale  in 
each  spiral  in  that  direction.  The  first  scale 
would  be  numbered  in  arithmetical  progres- 
sion I,  the  second  6,  the  third  11,  the  fourth 
16,  and  so  on  ;  the  common  difference  being 
five.  If  the  whole  number  of  spirals  running 
from  left  to  right  be  eight,  then  eight  scales 
must  intervene  between  each  scale  in  each 
spiral  in  that  direction.  Thus  die  first  scale 
is  numbered  i,  the  second  9,  the  third  17, 
the  fourth  25,  and  soon;  the  common  dif- 
ference being  eight.  Writing  on  each  scfde 
of  the  pine-cone  the  number  which  the  se- 
condary spirals  according  to  this  method 
furnish  the  means  of  determining,  we  shall 
find  the  primary  or  germinating  spiral  without 
any  trouble. 

This  remarkable  law  of  leaf-arrangement 
is  wonderfully  constant  in  every  individual 
of  a  species,  and  often  also  in  all  the  species 
of  a  family.  Although  it  is  not  available 
for  purposes  of  classification,  it  is  neverthe- 
less found  that  different  orders  are  charac- 
terized by  different  modifications  of  it  Cases 
of  leaf-airangement  represented  by  the  frac- 
tions i,  if  and  i  are  the  most  common  and 
the  most  easily  seen.  They  are  found  on 
plants  whose  stems  have  weU-developed  in- 
lernodes  or  intervals  between  their  leaves. 
The  i  arrangement  occurs  more  commonly 
than  any  other  disposition  of  leaves,  and  is 
found  in  the  apple,  pear,  plum,  rose,  currant, 
and  oak.  When  the  intemodes,  however,  are 
obliterated,  and  the  leaves  crowded  together, 
as  in  the  scales  of  cones,  the  higher  numbers 
of  the  series,  such  as  tVi  it'cj  4}»  &c.|  repre- 
sent the  leaf-arrangements. 


It  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that  we  find  a 
similar  numerical  relation  between  the  times 
in  which  each  of  the  planets  revolves  round 
the  sun.  Neptune's  year  is  62,000  days; 
that  of  Uranus  31,000  dzys;  that  of  Saturn 
10,000;  that  of  Jupiter  4,330;  that  of  the 
asteroids  1,600 ;  that  of  Mars  680 ;  that  of 
the  earth  365  days.  These  numbers  form  a 
series  in  which  the  second  is  i  the  first ;  the 
third  i  of  the  second ;  the  fourth  j  of  the 
third ;  the  fifth  g  of  the  fourth ;  and  the 
sixth  of  the  fifth,  &c  We  have  thus  pre- 
cisely the  same  fractions  in  the  same  order 
as  in  phyllotaxis,  ^,  i,  f ,  iV*  &c. ;  and  we 
find  that  the  leaves  of  a  plant  are  spually 
arranged  around  its  stem  in  the  same  way 
that  ue  planets  of  the  solar  system  revolve 
around  the  sun ;  sudi  an  airan^^ent  ^ving 
to  the  leaves  the  freest  expansion  to  air  and 
light  and  to  the  planets  the  fairest  possible 
chance  of  revolving  around  the  sun  undis- 
turbed by  their  neighbours.  And  this  idea 
suggests  the  wider  probability  that  all  the 
orbs  of  heaven  have  similar  numerical  rela- 
tions to  each  other,  and  that  the  whole 
universe  is  arranged  on  the  same  principle 
which  we  observe  in  the  pine-cone.  We  see 
one  of  the  secondary  spirals  of  the  universe 
in  our  own  solar  system;  but  who  shall  trace 
the  primary  or  generating  spiral  which  passes 
through  each  and  all  of  the  stars  of  heaven, 
and  links  them  into  one  magnificent  whole  ? 
Only  He  who  made  them  can  tell  the 
number  of  the  stars,  and  mark  the  place  of 
each  in  the  order  of  the  one  great  dominant 
spiral.  But  surely  the  small  glimpse  which 
we  are  enabled  by  the  researches  of  as- 
tronomy to  obtain,  proves  in  the  wonderful 
similarity  that  exists  between  their  arrange- 
ments, that  the  same  Hand  which  adjusted 
the  leaves  of  the  lilies  of  the  field,  set  in 
motion  the  stais  of  heaven, — that  the  order  of 
the  whole  grand  universe  is  represented  in 
the  very  snudlest  of  its  features  and  humblest 
of  its  contents.  All  nature  is  indeed  but  an  en- 
larged pine-cone.  Amid  the  multiphcity  and 
complexly  of  the  phenomena,  we  sec  only  the 
secondary  spirals  or  laws  of  nature,  which  are 
very  numerous,  and  rest,  most  of  them,  solely 
on  an  inductive  or  empirical  basis.  We  see, 
indeed,  that  a  further  reduction  of  the  se- 
condary laws  is  possible  ;  we  have  caught  a 
glimpse  of  ultimate  laws,  and  realised  the 
grand  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  modem  science, 
the  correlation  and  transformation  of  forces. 
But  it  is  only  the  Author  of  the  system  ot 
nature  who  sees  the  one  governing  law  or 
spiral  of  the  whole— the  one  general  mode  . 
of  action  iriiich,  when  modi^ij|^;$^liGg(^<  )Q[ 
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circumstances,  gives  all  the  varied  modes  of 
action  which  are  usually  regarded  as  laws  of 
nature.  What  to  us  is  a  multiplicity  of 
separate  objects  and  processes  is  to  Him  one 
grand  reali^ ;  and  all  the  action  of  nature 
can  be  expressed  by  one  all-embracing  law. 

But  it  is  not  among  the  scales  of  the  pine- 
cone  alone  that  we  see  these  remarkable 
numerical  relations.  In  this  respect  the  pine- 
cone  is  only  a  model  or  type  of  similar  ar- 
rangements which  exist  among  all  classes  of 
plants,  and  among  all  the  organs  of  every 
plant  We  find  the  same  mathematical  spiral 
and  the  same  numerical  relations  regulating 
the  scales  of  every  bud,  the  order  of  the 
bracts  or  little  dark  leaves  behind  the  blossojn 
of  the  daisy,  and  the  order  of  every  leaf  on 
every  plant.  In  the  blossom  of  a  flowering- 
plant,  we  And  that  each  series  or  whorl, 
which  is  just  a  complete  spiral  cycle,  is  ar- 
ranged as  in  the  pine-cone  on  the  principle 
of  alternation,  and  that  there  is  an  evident 
symmetry  as  regards  the  number  of  the  parts. 
Among  the  exogens  or  dicotyledonous  plants 
the  numbers  five  and  four  and  their  multiples 
prevail ;  among  the  endogens  or  monocoty- 
ledonous  plants  the  number  three  and  its 
multiples ;  while  among  flowerless  plants  the 
nnmbeis  two  and  four  or  their  multiples. 
Thus  if  a  flower  has  five  sepals  or  parts  of 
the  calyx,  it  has  five  petals  of  the  corolla 
alternating  with  them,  five,  ten,  or  twenty 
stamens,  and  five  or  some  multiple  of  five 
in  the  parts  of  the  pistil.  In  a  similar  way 
arrangements  of  three  or  its  multiples  are 
seen  in  the  flowers  of  endogens,  such  as 
palms  and  lilies ;  and  in  flowerless  plants 
■such  as  mosses,  lichens,  and  sea-weeds,  the 
parts  of  the  Iructification  are  in  twos  or  fours, 
or  in  multiples  of  these ;  while,  strange  to  say, 
the  minute  hygrometric  teeth  which  fringe  the 
mouth  of  the  capsules  or  seed-vessels  with 
which  a  m<^-tuft  is  studded,  are  arranged  in  the 
series  4,  8,  12,  16,  32,  &c.,  multiples  of  four. 
In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  numbers 
three  and  five  prevail,  with  the  multiples  of 
two,  viz.  four  and  eight.  We  have  thus  the 
same  series  in  the  arrangement  of  the  flower 
parts  of  plants,  which  occurs  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  leaves ;  and  we  see  that  all  the 
parts  of  a  plant,  whether  belonging  to  the 
nutritive  or  reproductive  systems,  are  homo- 
types.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  descending 
axis,  which  penetrates  into  an  element  widely 
different,  there  is  an  approximation  at  first  to 
the  same  numerical  arrangement  which  we 
find  in  the  ^cending  axis.  Rootlets  or 
fibrils  are  at  first  arranged  one  over  another 
in  a  certain  determinate  number  of  vertical 


ranks,  generally  either  in  two  or  in  four, 
sometimes  in  three  or  in  five  series.  But  this 
primitive  rhizotaxy  or  regularity  of  root- 
arrangement  soon  disappears  as  the  plant 
grows,  and  the  roots  stretcji  out  and  encounter 
difficulties  in  the  hard  soil. 

Nor  are  this  spiral  arrangement  and  numeri- 
cal relation  of  the  parts  of  plants  confined  to 
the  present  flora  of  the  globe.  We  find  illus- 
trations of  them  as  numerous  and  striking  in 
fossil  botany.  Plants  have  been  constructed 
on  the  same  general  plan  from  the  banning ; 
and  the  same  mathematical  spiral  which 
regulates  the  formation  of  a  pinenione  m  one 
of  our  own  woods,  governed  the  formation 
of  the  pine-cone  of  the  earliest  geological 
forest,  countless  ages  before  man  appeared, 
which  we  disinter  from  beneath  hundreds  of 
feet  of  solid  rock.  On  the  beautifully  sculp- 
tured stems  of  extinct  Lepidodendrons,  Sigil- 
larias,  and  Cycads,  we  trace  the  same  cross- 
ing of  winding  spirals,  and  the  same  rhom- 
boidal  figures  produced  by  their  intersection, 
which  we  obsove  in  the  pines  and  firs  which 
fiinge  at  the  present  day  the  skirts  of  the 
Alps,  or  crown  our  own  lesser  heights.  The 
same  Divine  thought  is  visible  everywhere 
in  geological  distribution  and  in  o^^anic 
structure  and  gradation.  Everywhere  there 
are  proofs  of  God's  unity  and  immutability. 
Throughout  all  time  as  throughout  all  space 
there  is  ever)rwhere  an  intellectual  connection 
running  through  the  whole. 

With  the  exact  numerical  relations  of 
the  mineral  kingdom  we  have  long  been 
familiar.  Such  relations  form  the  rule  upon 
which  the  mineral  kingdom  through  ail 
its  parts  is  based.  Chemical  substances 
will  only  combine  in  certain  numerical  pro- 
portions. The  discovery  of  the  great  law 
of  atomic  weights  and  volumes  has  en- 
abled die  chemist  to  express  his  ideas  by 
algebraic  symbols.  Oxygen  gas  always  enters 
into  combination  with  other  bodies  by  the 
number  eight,  it  unites  by  eight  parts,  or  by 
some  multiple  of  eight ;  sulphur  unites  by 
the  number  sixteen  or  its  multiple ;  phos- 
phorus by  thirt>--two  ;  selenium  by  forty  ; 
and  tellurium  by  sixty-four ;  and  all  these  sub- 
stances form  one  chemical  group,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  closely  allied  in  their 
properties.  The  science  of  crystallography, 
or  the  anangement  of  solids  bounded  by 
plane  faces  ,  symmetrically  disposed  about 
certain  straight  lines  called  axes,  is  now 
regarded  as  ^most  a  branch  of  pure  mathe- 
matics; and  certainly  no  mathematidan 
could  determine  the  angles  which  the  axes 
and  planes  in  the  different  crj^tals  by  \. 
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coDStant  law  make  with  each  other  with  laon 
accuracy  than  th^  are  fotmd  to  exist  in 
nature.  But  while  the  action  of  all  the  purdy 
physical  forces  and  the  structure  of  all  inert 
mineral  forms  can  thus  be  rigidly  demoostrated 
by  the  aid  of  the  exact  sciences,  the  objects  of 
the  organic  world  were  supposed  to  exhibit  a 
freeness,  bounded  by  no  laws.  Trees  and 
flowers  were  supposed  to  grow  in  wild  care- 
lessness llie  spoil  of  every  influence,  one 
bmnch  arising  here  and  another  there  quite 
independently  of  order ;  and  while  the  specific 
pecuJi^ties  were  observed,  the  details  were 
left  very  much  to  be  detenaiined  by  chance. 
But  a  more  enlightened  knowledge  has  dis- 
closed to  us  that  there  is  as  exact  a  geometry 
in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  as  in 
the  mineral.  They  yield  results  which  can 
be  tested  by  mathematics  and  represented 
by  its  formulse  as  truly  as  purely  physical 
forces.  We  have  seen  how  all  the  parts 
of  a  plant  are  arranged  in  conformity  with 
that  abstract  doctrine  of  form  and  struc- 
ture which  geometry  and  necbanics  teach, 
and  which  the  forms  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
and  of  all  stable  stnictures  exemplify.  Branches 
and  foliage  do  not  proceed  casually  and  in- 
disoimmately  from  any  part  of  tiie  stem  or 
bnoch,  but  from,  fixed  points,  and  have* 
therefore,  a  determinate  arrangement.  The 
buds  ai^>ear  in  order,  the  leaves  follow  a 
regular  sequence,  the  flowers  are  put  forth 
not  only  at  the  appointed  seastm,  but  at  the 
api^ointed  part  of  the  plant.  Not  a  leaf 
varies  from  its  proper  position,  or  a  bud  from 
its  regular  order,  any  more  than  a  planet 
varies  fnxn  its  orbit  Ascending  higher,  we 
observe  with  ever-fresh  wonder  bow  the  bee 
in  the  f(»iBation  of  its  honeycomb  works  out 
instinctively  and  unconsciously  a  high  mathe- 
matical ptoblaoa.  There  is  a  carious  rekuion 
between  the  number  of  horns  m  animals  and 
the  number  of  toes  or  digits  ^  if  an  animal 
has  an  odd  number  of  toes,  it  has  also  an 
odd  number  of  homs ;  if  it  has  an  even  num- 
ber of  toes,  it  has  also  an  even  number  of 
homs.  The  noble  framework  of  man  him- 
self, the  lord  of  creation,  is  constructed  upon 
similar  numerical  principles.  In  him  the 
number  five,  or  some  multiple  of  five,  con- 
stantly shows  itself ;  and  to  this  &ct  we  owe 
our  vety  arithmetic  itself^  which  is  generally 
admitted  to  have  been  based  upon  the  num- 
ber of  our  fingers.  His  organs,  on  account 
a£  their  definite  size,  have  been  used  from 
time  immemorial  as  standards  of  measure- 
ment, as  in  the  handlnvadth,  the  cubit,  and 
tfae  pace  j  and  artists  have  long  been  fiimiliar 
with  the  proportions  that  exist  between  the 


ports  of  the  human  body.  The  height  of 
a  person  is  always  eight  times  the  size  of  the 
h^id,  or  equal  to  the  line  drawn  from  the 
finger-tips  of  the  one  hand  to  the  finger-tips 
of  the  other  when  the  arms  are  outstietched. 
And,  probably,  in  the  wondrous  unity  of  ^pe 
discerned  in  the  vertebrate  skeleton,  laws  of 
arrangement  and  numerical  relation  of  parts 
might  be  found  similar  to  those  which  regu- 
late the  distribution  of  leaves  in  plants ;  the 
head  of  man  being  analogous  to  a  bk»8om 
or  pme<one,  aod  the  rest  of  his  frame  to  die 
steia,  bxaaclws,  and  folia^.  We  shoukl 
expect  it  indeed  to  be  so,  tor  wherever  there 
is  order  there  will  of  neoenity  be  nrenerical 
relation.  We  thus  find  that  the  issues  of 
organic  forces  are  as  capable  of  mathematical 
expresHon  as  the  resultants  of  purely  physical 
forces. 

I  may  forther  state  ^t  tlie  parallelisat 
between  the  members  of  the  animal  and 
v^table  kingdoms  is  very  remarkal^e.  In  the 
highest  animals  and  pkuits  the  numbers  fite 
and  three  and  their  multiples  prevail ;  in  the 
lowest  animaJs  and  i^ants  the  number  £oer 
and  its  multiples  and  sub-multiple. 
relation  between  the  nurabors  three  and  five 
is  sudi  that  they  give  a  difierence  of  two,  a 
mean  of  four,  and  a  sum  eight  They  re- 
present witlun  particnlar  forms  tiie  intnadioD 
of  complicated  forces,  and  might  tfaerefbice 
be  expected  to  prevail  in  highly  individiialued 
members  of  a  dynamic  &yst«n.  The  aom- 
bers  two  and  four  and  their  multiples,  on  the 
contrary,  re[»'esent  the  action  and  reactioB 
and  equilibration  of  simple  forces  irrespective 
of  a  particular  boundary,  and  might  theie&ie 
be  expected  to  prevail  in  minerals  and  in  the 
series  of  animals  and  plants  whidi  rise  least 
above  the  mineral  kingdoiB,  and  have  no 
rigidly  d^ed  fonn.  Sudi  coriotts  cm- 
sideratioDS  aa  these  led  some  of  the  aadent 
philosophers,  and  especially  PythagtHas  awl 
Plato,  to  assert  that  creation  was  noAi^; 
but  a  play  upon  numbers ;  and  tended  laigdy 
to  foster  the  faitii  placed  in  those  strange  can- 
stmctioDS  called  the  "Ms^c  Squares."  The 
importance  of  numbers  and  miinerical  ida- 
tions,  founded  upon  those  seen  in  nature,  is 
abundantly  evinced  by  the  prominence  whidi 
they  receive  in  Scripture,  and  the  large  part 
which  they  play  in  the  order  of  events,  the 
sequences  of  prophecy,  and  in  the  detals 
of  symbolism  and  typology.  Professor 
Blackie,  in  the  following  dialogue  in  his 
*'Lays  and  Legends,"  indicates  their  im- 
portance:— 

"  '  But  iriuit  rare  wijdavi  did  A*  Samian  Coadi  ?'      ,  _^ 
'  He  mw  tlw  opon  n^tcrr  «f  BTwhw, 
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Ikkt  aakM  tba  worU  a  world,  aod  doth  redeem 

All  tbings  from  chMM.' 

*  Then  let  ma  bear  the  wiytkmy  of  anabor  I ' 
<  '  Briagaflower  t 

'    Count  me  the  petals.' 

'TfaejrMfim.' 
'  Then  coant  the  stamens,  that  like  tateUitas 
Keep  circular  gvard  arotmd  the  centra)  Mrm.' 

*  I've  told  tbem  twiee.  I  think  thej  nomber  tan.' 

'  Kieht ;  and  twice  five  make  ten ;  and  no  thii  flowet 
Divides  by  five.  The  Maker  of  the  flower 
Shaped  the  proportion  ;  thia  ^rthagona  nid,' 

*  Aifd  have  all  flowers  a  aaaiber  } ' 

*Vet»all«hfaiKi 

Arm  nnndierad,  in  a  calcniatioa  far 
BafOnd  the  reach  of  Newton  or  I^place.'  " 

What  is  the  ultimate  significsnce  of  diis 
law  of  numerical  relation  in  die  objects  of 
nature — of  this  exact  and  definite  arrange- 
ment of  leaves  and  flowers  and  branches? 
Why  does  every  leaf  of  an  ordinary  plant 
staixl  at  an  angular  distance  varying  from 
I  ao°  to  xSo"  from  the  next  to  it  on  the  stem, 
and  take  up  not  an  iiregular  but  a  fixed  and 
defimte  position  on  the  arc  between  these 
hmits?  The  secondary  reason,  as  I  have 
already  explained,  is  that  by  such  an  arrange- 
ment leaves  and  other  appendages  are  pre- 
vented from  being  all  over  we  another,  ex- 
clnding  the  Hght  and  air,  and  impedn^  each 
other's  fiinctions.  The  spiral  or  alternate 
arrangement  is  an  obvioHsly  fiur  method  of 
securing  a  larger  development  of  leaf-suiface 
and  conditions  equally  &vourabIe  to  each 
leaf ;  and  yet  this  object  might  jfv-e^imably 
have  been  attained  without  the  strictly 
mathematical  position  which  alternate  leaves 
have  assigned  to  them.  Dr.  Hilgard  has 
sought  for  the  initHtory  impulse  of  the  ar- 
nuigement  in  die  nsmerical  genesis  or  pro- 
dnction  of  cells.  One  cxU-^the  primary  cell 
OT  Btartingiwint  of  life — ^generates  a  second 
and  then  a  third ;  the  first  and  second  then 
simultaneoiisly  generate  one,  which  makes 
the  whole  number  five.  The  first,  second, 
and  third  are  then  suffidently  matured  to 
produce  each  one,  which  makes  Hut  whole 
number  eight  Five  are  then  able  to  evolve 
each  one  cell,  which  raises  the  whole  number 
to  thirteen,  and  so  on.  Thus  the  genesis  of 
cells  gives  the  phyllotaxian  numbers,  and 
determines  the  construction  and  arrangement 
of  all  the  external  parts  of  the  plant.  But 
whatever  may  be  our  speculations  as  to  the 
proximate  cause  or  purpose  of  phyllotaxis,  it 
IS  obvious  that  it  appeals  to  those  ideas  of 
symmetiy  and  number  which  are  inherent  in 
the  human  mind  as  purely  intellectual  con- 
ceptions. Ai^  if  so,  we  cannot  believe  it  to 
be  the  result  of  a  mere  fortuitous  concourse 
of  atoms,  or  of  the  mere  action  of  natural 
selection  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  or  of 
self-existing  and  self^created  properties  of 
matte:  without  the  intervention  of  intelligence 


and  mind.  The  correspondence  between  the 
ideas  of  number  in  our  own  minds  and  the 
numerical  relations  in  plants  was  doubtless 
intended  to  invoke  the  aid  of  reason  to  pass 
juc^ent  upon  it 

Such  co-ordinated  facts  as  have  passed 
in  review  before  us  are  proofs  of  a  higher 
cwder  of  causation.  They  take  us  out  of 
the  region  ot  blind  chemical  affinities  and 
simple  varieties  of  molecular  motions,  and 
introduce  us  into  the  manifest  world  of 
thco^t  and  purpose.  This  marvellous  order 
is  the  expression  of  something  more  marvel- 
lous and  awe-inspiring  behind  it.  It  reveals 
the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Personal  Intelli- 
gence. It  opens  up  to  us  glimpses  of  the 
deep  things  of  God,  of  the  manner  in  which 
He  has  chosen  to  deal  with  His  xmiverse.  It 
shows  that  the  archetypal  idea  of  the  plant 
and  all  its  parts  had  been  before  His  mind 
priOT  to  die  time  when  He  said,  "Let  the 
earth  bring  forth  grass,  the  herb  yielding 
seed  and  the  fruit-tree  )rielding  fruit  after  his 
kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself  upon  the  earth; 
and  it  was  so  " — that  die  plant  woild  is  but 
the  naterial  esqncssion  of  the  intelli^ble  num- 
bers or  ideas  which  had  existed  in  the  Divine 
mind  from  eternity. 

There  axe  models  in  the  mind  of  man, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Divine  Architect 
God  creating  man  in  His  own  image,  set 
the  order  and  harmony  of  the  world  in 
his  heart.  And  it  is  because  of  the  pre- 
established  harmony  between  our  minds 
and  the  Supreme  Mind — ^it  is  because  we 
are  alHed  by  the  nature  of  our  intellect  to 
the  Mako*  of  the  harmonies  and  evidfflces 
of  design  that  we  see  throu^out  nature  that 
we  can  interpret  their  meaning.  Faley's 
argument  from  design  rests  upon  this  grand 
assumptioo.  Without  this  correspondence 
no  argument  could  possibly  be  drawn  from 
the  mere  iact  of  human  minds  perceiving  de- 
sign, since  what  seemed  to  us  in  such  a  case 
to  imply  design  might  have  been  the  result 
of  quite  opposite  views  in  the  Divine  Mind. 
The  moral  image  of  God  which  man  origin- 
ally possessed  he  has  in  a  large  measure 
lost  He  cannot  apprehend  the  holiness  of 
God,  because  he  hais  nothing  in  himself  an- 
swerable to  that  quality  from  which  to  con- 
struct the  idea;  and  the  highest  display  of 
Divine  wisdom  as  manifested  in  the  sdieme 
of  redemption  is  reckoned  mere  foolish- 
ness by  ^e  natara!  man.  But  the  Divine 
intellectual  image  he  still  retains.  As  a 
mathematician  and  a  botanist  man  differs 
from  his  Maker  not  in  kind,  but  in  d^ee; 
and,  therefore,  in  appreciating  the  ideas  of 
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number  and  proportion  which  God  hxs 
brought  out  in  <he  objects  of  nature,  he  clearly 
exhibits  the  stamp  and  impress  of  the  Divine 
image.  By  his  searching  in  this  way  he  can 
find  out  God  in  some  measure.  He  discovers 
that  the  geometric  law  or  the  algebraic  for- 
mula which  he  has  found  out  from  d  priori 
consideiBtions  has  already  been  known  and 
used  in  natntc,  and  that  in  canying  on  a 
process  of  mathonatical  reasoning,  he  is 
unconsciously  solving  a  mechanical  problem 
or  explaining  the  form  of  a  real  pheno- 
menon. Thus  it  was  left  to  this  century 
to  ascertain  tliat  Euclid's  abstract  ideas  of 
extreme  and  mean  ratio  which  he  applied, 
upwards  of  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  to 
the  solution  of  an  abstract  problem,  viz.  the 
inscribing  a  regular  pentagon  in  a  circle,  were 
all  the  time  accurately  expressed  in  a  con- 
crete and  useful  form  in  the  natural  world 
in  the  arrangements  of  leaves  round  their 
stems,  and  the  revolutions  of  the  planets  round 
the  sun.  If,  therefore,  the  announcement  of 
geometric  laws  of  symmetry  in  symbols 
written  in  chalk  on  a  black  board,  or  printed 
on  the  page  of  a  book,  or,  best  of  all  because 
clearer  and  more  intelligible  to  most  persons, 
exhibit^  by  models  of  wood  or  by  drawings, 
the  airthor  himself  being  unknown,  produces 
upon  our  minds  an  irresistible  impression  that 
what  we  see  is  the  result  of  the  mental  act  of 
an  intelligent  person  who  knows  the  laws 
in  question,  why  should  the  impression  be 
less  clear  or  irresistible  when  we  behold 
around  us  on  every  side  the  embodiment  of 
the  same  laws  in  the  forms  of  nature  ?  The 
angles  at  which  the  leaves  of  plants  div«ge 
as  they  grow  from  the  stem  express  Euclid's 
idea  as  exacdy  as  any  drawings  or  algebraic 
symbols  could  do.  The  natund  modds  and 
dis^Wis  of  creation  necessitate  tlie  fa)^>o- 
thesis  of  a  ruling  Deity,  as  truly  as  Uie  arti- 
ficial models  and  diagrams  necessitate  a 
human  intelligence. 


8uch  is  th«  grand  generalisation  to  which 
we  are  led  by  the  profound  study  of  an  object 
so  small  and  familiar  as  a  piiie-cone.  It 
brings  us  to  the  meeting-place  between  the 
mind  of  God  and  the  mind  of  man.  We 
see  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant  in  the 
understanding  of  the  laws  of  symmetry 
and  beauty  by  which  it  has  been  formed, 
as  truly  as  Moses  saw  Him  in  the  un- 
consummg  flame  of  the  bush  on  Horeb. 
We  see  the  patterns  of  nature  displayed  by 
God  on  the  moont  of  vision  as  tnily  as 
Moses  saw  the  models  of  the  tabernacle. 
The  invisible  things  of  God  are  set  forth  by 
one  of  the  humblest  ^ngs  which  He  has 
made.  A  glimpse  of  the  Divine  permanence 
shines  through  one  of  the  most  transient 
thin^  of  nature  to  tell  us  that  the  tlungs 
which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things 
whidi  are  un«en  are  eternal.  We  feel  that  the 
anchor  by  which  we  are  held  and  steadied  on 
the  great  sea  of  life  is  grounded  in  the  foith- 
fiilness  of  a  God  of  tnder.  1^  circle^ 
within  iriuch,  as  free  agents,  ve  can  act  out 
our  own  will,  God  hol(&  in  His  own  hand  ; 
and  its  law  is  as  sure  and  its  track  as  certain 
as  that  of  Ifae  scale  round  the  pine-cone  or 
the  planet  round  the  sun.  All  the  details  of 
our  individual  life  are  arranged  with  tfie 
same  Divine  wisdom  as  the  leaf  is  arranged 
on  its  stem.  All  our  grief  and  perplexity,  all 
our  hope  deferred  and  expectation  blighted, 
have  each  their  own  place  and  meaning  in 
the  Divine  plan  for  our  perfection.  Realising 
such  thoughts  as  these,  we  feel  that  the  place 
on  which  we  stand  is  holy  groimd.  The 
solemn  luish  of  the  pine-forest  falls  upon  our 
spirits  like  Uie  mystic  presence  of  the  Unseen 
and  Eternal,  and  the  words  of  the  poet  ex- 
press our  emotion — 

"  Nature  with  foldod  luiidi  Memsd  Uiero, 
*  KniHrlinir  at  )>er  eveaiaC  pmi-cr. 
;  Lifcft  am  in  piqw  I  «too4." 

HUGH  HACUILLAN. 


MY  VOICE  SHALT  THOU  HEAR  IN  THE  MORNING. 


[Y  voice  shall  Thou  hear  this  morning, 
For  the  shades  have  passed  away. 
And  out  from  the  dark  like  a  joyous  laik 

Mjr  heart  soars  up  with  the  day ; 
And  its  burden  all  is  blessing. 
And  its  accents  all  are  song ; 
For  Thou  bast  rdreshed  its  slsmbers, 
And  lliy  BtrcDgth  batb  made  it  strong. 

My  voice  shalt  Thon  hear  this  morning, 

For  the  day  is  all  anknown ; 
And  X  am  afiiakl  mthout  Thiue  aid 

To  travel  its  hours  alone. 


Give  me  Thy  light  to  lead  me. 
Give  nte  Thy  hand  to  gtode. 
Give  me  Thy  Uving  presence. 
To  journey  side  by  side. 

Star  of  eternal  morning, 

Sun  that  can  ne'er  decline, 

that  is  bright  with  uo&ding  light, 

Kver  above  me  diine. 
For  the  night  shall  nil  be  noontide. 

And  the  clouds  iJiall  vanish  f^. 
When  my  path  of  fife  is  gilded 

By  the  Bright  and  Morning  Star. 

GEOKGE  UATRBSOX. 


OUR  MONTHLY  SURVEY. 
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I.— HOME  NOTES. 
*  THK  END  OF  THE  SEASON. 

"T^HE  year  and  the  season  do  not  run  parallel ;  the 
one  ends  in  December,  the  other  in  August. 
In  point  of  fact  though  not  fonnally,  that  break  in  the 
conise  of  events  which  marks  the  end  of  one  period  of 
time  and  the  beginning  of  another,  takes  place  some- 
where in  the  autumn  holidays.  Parliament  is  up ; 
the  courts  are  up ;  schools  are  up ;  business  is  up ; 
vfaile  the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  rapidly  being 
gathered,  and  stored  for  next  year's  consumption. 
There  is  a  real  winding-up  of  business  for  a  time, 
and  a  pause  before  the  commencement  of  a  new  pull 
at  work.  It  is  really  the  natural  time  to  look  back, 
and  to  consider  under  what  impromd  conditions  or 
aims  the  next  season  ought  to  be  begun. 

Undonbtedly,  in  so  far  as  the  religions  community 
is  concerned,  the  great  event  of  the  past  season  has 
been 

'  THE  HOODT  AlfD  SANEE7  EETIVAL. 

And  thoughtful  people  are  now  getting  more  into 
an  attitude  to  estimate  it  aright.  The  departure  of 
theite  two  gentlemen  for  America  has  naturally  given 
rbe,  on  the  part  of  the  organs  of  public  opinion,  to 
a  comprehensive  review  of  their  proceedings.  And 
the  measure  of  unanimity  in  regard  to  them  is  very 
remarkabl=.  The  favourable  tone  in  which  their 
work  has  b£en  criticized  generally  by  the  pubhc 
press  is  very  striking.  The  press  has  almost  inva- 
riably given  them  credit  for  single-hearted  earnest- 
ness, and  entire  devotedness  to  the  work  of  evan- 
gelizing. It  has  acknowledged  the  directness,  the 
spiritual  power,  the  wonderful  results  of  their 
labours.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  greater 
ciTor  was  committed  by  the  Scotsman,  which 
utterly  ignored  them,  and  failed  to  discover  aught  of 
their  remarkable  power ;  or  by  the  Saturday  Review, 
which  bestowed  unbounded  contempt  on  the  new 
manifestation  of  cant  and  comical  religion.  Such 
things  remind  us  of  the  strange  blunder  of  the 
sagacious  Tacitus,  when  adverting  to  the  birth  of 
Christianity.  One  thing,  we  believe,  that  has  served  to 
commend  these  Evangelists  both  to  the  press  and  to 
the  public  is,  the  manifest  contrast  between  the  objects 
aimed  at  so  directly  and  so  eamesUy  by  them,  and 
the  common  nm  of  ecclesiastical  movements  and 
ccmtroveisies.  We  are  not  of  those  that  measure  the 
imp(»tance  of  controversies  by  the  outward  matters 
over  which  the  fight  is.  Questions  of  Kfe  and  death 
are  often  involved  in  discussions  on  positions  and 
vestments ;  but  certainly  the  public  gets  very  soon 
wearied  with  the  constant  presentation  of  such  ex- 
ternal matters,  and  vexed  to  see  its  spiritoal  guides 
mustering  their  strongest  energies  to  crush  one 
another  upon  them.  There  has  been  so  much  of  this 
kind  of  controversy  of  late,  that  it  has  been  refreshing 
IV,  N.s. 


to  the  public  to  turn  to  the  Moi>dy  and  Sankev 
movement,  and  see  strong  men  concentrating  all 
their  might  on  the  rescue  of  sinners  and  bringing! 
them  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  resolts  have  been  wonderful.  The 
gospel  has  once  more  proved  the  power  of  Gou 
unto  salvation  to  thonsandt  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
souls. 

In  one  sense  Uus  movement  will  rank  in  history  as 
parallel  to  that  under  Wesley  and  VnUtefield,  though 
not  petiiaps  in  anothn.  The  difference  is  in  this, 
that  when  they  began,  the  cause  of  vital  religion  was 
as  a  lower  ebb,  indeed  it  bad  almost  disappeared  and 
vanished.  This  gave  an  emphasis  to  their  movement, 
which  does  not  belong  to  that  of  Moody  and  Sankey. 
But  die  present  movement  has  not  been  less  striking 
in  the  way  of  showing  the  fresh  power  of  the  gospel. 
In  diis  respect  it  transcends  the  other,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  more  difficult  to  give  freshness  to  truths  with 
which  men  are  more  or  less  familiar  in  the  letter, 
than  to  truths  which  tliey  have  never  known. 

We  look  for  another  great  effect  of  the  Moody  and 
Sankey  movement ;  it  will  cause,  as  we  fondly  be- 
lieve, a  lowering  of  the  tone  of  unbelief  among  us. 
Our  century,  like  the  last,  has  not  wanted  able 
apologetical  works.  The  papers  of  Canon  Lightfoot, 
for  example,  we  do  not  doubt,  when  collected,  will 
rank  with  the  best  apologetical  works  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  But  great  currents  of  unbelief  are 
not  commonly  checked  by  mere  apologetical  writings,  1 
It  is  the  self-evidencing  power  of  the  truth,  conspicu- 
ously exhibited,  that  does  the  work  on  the  larger  and 
effectual  scale.  The  evidence  of  real  belief,  so  con- 
spicuously afforded  in  these  days,  however  much  it 
may  be  resisted  or  run  down  for  a  time,  will  by-and- 
by,  we  believe,  elevate  the  faith  of  the  country,  just 
as  it  did  in  the  days  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield.  For 
however  mnch  such  men  as  Butler  and  Paley,  Lard- 
ner  and  Jones,  Newton  and  Watson,  contributed 
last  century  by  their  writings  to  strengthen  the  Chris- 
tian defences,  it  was  the  tongue  of  fire  of  the  preachers 
that  kindled  vital  fuitfa,  and  peopled  valleys  of  dry 
bones  with  armies  of  living  men. 

The  drawbacks  which  some  writers  have  made  so 
mnch  of  have  turned  out  in  some  instances  to  be 
moonshine.  Great  stress  was  laid  by  the  Times  on 
the  circulation  and  sale  of  photographs ;  it  turns  out 
that  Moody  has  had  no  photograph  taken  for  eight 
years,  that  he  declined  an  offer  of  a  thousand  pounds 
for  a  sitting,  and  that  he  would  have  done  anything 
he  could  to  stop  the  sale.  The  inquiry, room  has 
been  another  bugbear.  But  when  clergymen  and 
Christian  laymen  of  high  standing  and  experience 
have  actively  supported  the  movement,  the  inquir)- 
room  has  been  managed  very  unexceptionally.  Where 
such  persons  have  stood  aloof,  and  where  a  great 
rush  of  inquirers  has  come  with  little  or  no  warning, 
it  is  litUe  wonder  if  confusion  and  other  evils  have 
foiDoved.   It  is  all  very  weU  tgij^f^^t^l^e^i 
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instmcting  a  duke  in  the  inquiry  room ;  bat  where 
hondreds  of  pressing  coses  have  bad  to  be  attended 
to  at  once,  such  mis-atrangements  may  very  naturally 
have  occoned.  Bat  if  the  woA  be  now  taken  up  by 
competent  men,  its  more  undesirable  featuMa  wiU 
Uoogh  off,  and  a  great  residuum  of  good,  for  vluch 
we  would  be  dewntly  tbankfid,  will  remain. 

INCIDENTS  or  THE  SEAJKMI. 

Among  these  «e  note  the  visit  of  the  Ruler  of 
Zancibu.  It  is  something  for  a  Mahometan  prince 
to  come  to  a  Protestant  Christian  coontry,  to  learn 
lessons  in  government  uid  civilisation.  And  this 
gentlaaan  is  not  the  fint  Mahometan  sovereign  that 
has  been  here  on  a  simUar  errand.  We  are  thankiol 
for  those  who  have  sought  to  enlist  lus  sympathy 
fcx  Christian  misskxis,  and  to  direct  him  to  the 
Bible  at  the  true  aonite  of  the  pvatness  of  Britain. 
It  is  aometliing  when  such  men  are  led  to  see  tiiat 
there  is  an  unknown  element  in  Protestant  Christian 
States  that  enables  them  to  govern,  and  causes  them 
to  prosper.  What  may  be  the  oateome  of  such 
visits  we  cannot  say.  The  visitor  may  be  convinced, 
and  yet  he  may  be  personally  careless  or  timid,  or,  if 
he  is  in  earnest,  he  may  be  unable  to  efilect  a  revolu- 
tion at  home.  One  caimot  but  hope,  however,  that 
an  element  of  good  comes  out  of  such  visits,  that  a 
morsel  of  leaven  is  carried  home,  which  will  one 
day  Icaveo  even  the  Mahometan  lump. 

Next  we  notice  the  great  sensation  of  Parliament 
— the  escapade  of  Mr.  Plimsoll.  We  have  always 
honoured  that  gentleman  (as  these  columns  bear 
witness),  fighting  in  the  cause  of  humanity  against 
interests  so  numerous  and  so  powerful,  and  perse- 
vering under  discouragements  that  would  have 
prostrated  men  of  smaller  soul  and  less  resalution. 
We  have  marked  too,  that,  however  strongly  he 
might  be  assailed,  public  opinion  has  been  steadily 
gravitatiag  towards  accepting  bis  facts,  as  well  as 
his  aims  and  ]»:oposals.  WiUiout  giving  any  opinion 
as  to  the  course  he  took  in  the  House,  when  he 
learned  that  Government  had  resolved  to  abandon 
for  the  session  their  BiQ  on  Merchant  Slnps,  we 
cannot  but  rejoice  in  the  upshot.  The  heart  of  the 
country  is  with  Mr.  Plimsoll ;  Parliament  dare  not 
go  on  any  longer  tiiSing  with  the  lives  of  our  sea- 
men ;  the  subject  has  now  fairly  secured  that  promi- 
nence ia  the  public  mind  which  will  prevent  its 
being  dismissed  as  the  hobby  of  n  trouUesome  and 
impractic^le  man. 

From  Mr.  Plimsoll,  wc  turn  to  the  commercial 
failures  of  the  session.  They  have  been  remarkable, 
not  so  much  for  their  number  as  for  their  magnitude, 
and  the  class  of  men  on  whom  the  losses  have  chiefly 
fallen.  Prominence  has  been  given  to  a  dishonest 
element  which  seems  to  do  great  mischief  in  trade. 
Bills  to  Ml  enormous  amount  have  been  drawn, 
as  if  representing  property,  which  have  been  found 
to  represent  no  proper^.  One  wonders  at  the  in-  : 
exhaustible  ingenuity  and  trickioess  of  sin.  No 
sooner  are  its  old  tricks  guarded  against  by  law  than 


it  discovers  stune  fresh  method  of  workii^  in  eon- 
neetiOD  with  new  sodal .  arrangements  and  enter- 
prises. At  one  time  scoundrels  will  buy  diamonds, 
scatter  them  np  and  down  soma  locality,  and  sell  the 
place  as  a  splendid  diamond  mine.  At  another  time, 
it  is  with  oil  wells  that  the  trick  is  played ;  at  another 
soma  babble  is  floated  nnder  the  name  of  guano ; 
and  now  the  dishonesty  is  done  under  the  guise  of 
aooomnodadon  bills.  There  isneed  of  strong  speech 
and  vigoRMis  action  to  place  all  such  acts  in  their 
own  proper  light.  Thera  is  need  foar  making  the 
gt«at  truth  BOnnd  out  on  every  side  that  all  who  do 
such  ttiings  are  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God. 

ICR.  HAISAIX  SMITH  AND  HIS  VIEWS. 

The  question  as  to  the  soandneas  of  what  has 
recently  been  tanght  by  Mr.  Feaisall  Smith,  on  the 
Quiitian  mrthod  to  conquer  Bin,-and  Uia  results  of 
fitithfuUy  applying  that  method,  still  exdtes  interest 
Mr.  Sodth  lumself  is  at  preseid  kers  de  ambat;  but 
in  ai^  cas^  he  is  not  a  man  of  war,  and  wonld 
probably  avoid  controversy.  But  Dr-  Bonar,  Mr. 
Fox,  of  Durham,  Mr.  Ryle,  Dean  Qose,  and  other 
conspicuous  members  Of  the  Evangelical  school, 
have  been  es^rassi&g  thenndvci  very  strongly 
against  him.  Their  words  have  not  been  soft,  and 
there  has  been  a  want  of  that  kindness  which  we 
should  have  looked  for  in  the  dealings  of  so  many 
fathers  with  an  ening  brother,  and  of  that  apprecia- 
tion of  his  aims  and  spirit  which  would  have  made 
their  reprocrf  at  once  easier  to  bear  and  more  Ukdy  to 
be  effectual. 

Mr.  Smith  has  been  promolgating  a  doctrine 
which  he  and  others  have  found  most  profitat>Ie— 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  made  to  believers  not  only  right* 
eousness,  but  sanctification ;  that  it  is  their  privilege, 
when  assailed  by  sin,  to  commit  themselves  to  Christ 
for  deliverance ;  that  when  faith  is  exnrdsed  in 
Christ  in  this  way,  help  from  Him  is  sure  to  come  ; 
and  that  there  is  in  Christ  the  most  ample  provision 
for  the  entire  deliverance  of  the  believers  from  all  his 
spiritual  foes.  So  far  all  is  right  and  true ;  and  the 
real  service  done  by  Mr.  Smith  is,  that  he  has 
brongbt  prominently  forward  a  privil^e  of  Ctuis- 
tiam,  the  exercise  of  which  is  fitted  to  give  them  great 
repose  of  soul  and  expectation  of  success  in  the  con- 
flict with  sin.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  dangns  and 
errors  of  Mr.  Smith's  teaching  lie  in  the  application 
of  the  doctrine  in  question.  Two  thinp  are  liable  to 
be  overlooked.  First,  that  Christ  never  promises  his 
grace  apart  from  the  use  of  suitable  means  on  our 
part — such  as  watching;  resisting,  and  striving  after 
what  is  right ;  and  second,  that  his  grace  does  not 
supersede  the  ordinary  laws  of  progress  to  which  the 
soul  is  subject,  as  for  example,  that  gradons  habits 
are  attained  onfy  hy  flxquent  piactice— or  as  it  was 
expressed  long  ago,  "the  habit  of  wvU'.dtHng  is 
reached  only  by  the  custom  of  well-doiag."  "it  ia 
not  in  accordance  with  the  constitotian  of  oar  nature 
that  confirmed  habits  of  excdlenoe  shall  be  attained 
except  as  the  rcsolt  of  many  endesvooncftithfnQy 
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shiUiag  a  day;  but  some  perquisites  belong  to  fhem ; 
paper  and  wood,  pill-bons  uid  g^pots,  corks  and 
dead  cats,  the  skins  the  latter  bdng  wcotii  thxee- 
pence  to  fonrpence. 

The  hotuei  of  these  people  are  often  described  as 
like  stables,  vhtn  thejr  met  their  duldrm  xavenous, 
for  the  evening  meal,  and  ate  it  with  nnwaibed  hands 
and  no  change  (tf  garment.  A  missionary  once 
visited  a  bediadden  did  man,  who  asked  ham  to  stir 
the  saucepan  on  the  fire,  and  on  his  observing  that  it 
was  a  saTonry  mess,  &e-  reply  tos,  *'  Wdl,  may- 
hap you  would  not  like  to  eat  it,  ^ ;  it  is  some 
bcmes  well  washed,  and  tome  potatoes  and  onions 
my  mfe  picked  off  the  hc^>.  It's  wy  weU  for 
me." 

It  may  be  supposed  that  to  people  so  emph^ed 
drink  is  a  great  temptation.  "  Not  a  comer  oif  a 
street  but  has  its  publichoose.  There  is  one  court 
that  is  often  called  'Little  HeU,'  where  the  mothers 
are  always  beating  their  children, '  kiutcking  it  into 
*em,'  as  ibey  say,  and  swearing  at  them  all  the  whfle, 
and  one  day  (I  did  not  wonder  at  it),  a  boy  turned 
round  and  beat  his  mother." 

The  Biblewomao's  work  among  soch  people  is  not 
easy.  Sometimes  she  will  lay  herself  alongside  of 
them  on  Saturday  night,  when  they  are  out  ^'  spesid- 
ing  the  market  penny,"  and  if  she  meets  one  of  the 
class,  tap  her  on  the  shoulder,  and  say,  "  You  know 
your  child  needs  a  pair  of  boots ;  now  don't  drink 
the  money.  You  have  to  get  your  clothes  out  of  the 
pawn  on  Saturday  night,  and  then  yon  put  them 
back  again '  on  Monday  morning ;  you  would  not 
have  to  do  that  if  you  kept  this  drinklqg  money. 
Now,  do  go  back  to  your  children." 

"When  T  first  opened  my  mission  all  the  children 
smelt  of  drink,  the  ooys  bought  their  own  quarterns 
of  gin ;  but  I  soon  got  away  that  money  to  buy  them 
boots  and  coats  and  flannel  waistcoats,  and  even 
flannel  shirts  for  rheumatism.  They  laid  byj^37iast 
year  in  this  way,  and  so  I  tiy  to  stop  the  penny-gafis, 
and  the  small  thefts,  the  bad  songs,  and  the  dnnk  and 

the  swearing  among  the  lade  As  to  the  girls, 

there  is  no  hope  but  while  they  are  children ;  off  the 
dust-heaps  they  come,  cutting  their  hair  in  front  with 
a  *  Piccadilly  mu^e,*  and  bow  many  a  chignon  do  I 
untwist,  stuffed  with  dirty  rags  off  the  dust^eaps  too ! 
They  are  often  said  to  be  married  at  fourteen,  and  all 
that  is  true  of  them  cannot  be  told.  I  often  inake  tbe 
boys  t^  me  the  &vt  steps  downwards  :  i,  aeUing  on 
Sunday;  2,  no  church;  3,  tossing  and  swearing;  4, 
drink;  5,  quarrelling  and  murder.  And  then  the 
five  steps  upward  :  I,  going  to  school  and  learning  to 
obey ;  2,  reading  the  Bible  and  prayer ;  3,  public 
worship;  4,  bringing  their  parents  to  read  ana  pray 
also ;  5,  the  Lord's  blessing. 

"  '  I>o  you  say  your  prayers  P '  I  ask  one  of  them. 
'Well,  if  I  do,  mother  says  "Cret  np,  you  lazy 
fellow."  ....  But  there  is  many  a  Johiuiy  that 
comes  to  ns  now,  iriio  is  a  misiumaryin  his  own 
hoose." 


and  patienfly  prosecuted.  It  seems  to  ns  tiiat  Mr. 
Smith  is  liaUe  to  overlook  this  irrtiolesome  truth,  and 
to  encourage,  more  or  less  vaguely,  a  notion  Oat 
faith  in  Christ  for  sanctifieatton  vriU  operate  as  a 
charm,  diy  up  at  once  all  the  fountains  of  sin,  super- 
sede the  necessltf  of  efibrt,  and  float  (he  bdiever, 
as  it  were,  without  personal  trouble,  into  the  haven 
of  rinlessness.  These'are  tin  tendencies  that  have 
exdted  Ae  alarm  and  hom>r  of  his  opponents.  They 
indicate  the  fimatical  pervmion  of  a  whcdesome 
truth,  a  perversion  that  woidd  be  very  disastrous,  and 
would  soon  verify  the  proverb  that  it  is  the  sweetest 
wine  that  turns  to  the  sourest  vinegar.  We  trust  that 
the  vigilance  of  Mr.  Smith  win  be  excited  to  guard 
against  such  tendencies,  and  that  the  Christian  Church 
wiU  be  preserved  from  this  form  of  antinomian  Uxity. 

"  A  DUST-HEAP  DISTIICT." 

One  is  ever  meeting  with  strange  forms  of  degrada- 
tion alongside  of  the  appliances  of  oar  modem  dvi- 
lisation.  The  practice  of  'clearing  away  the  ashes 
and  other  refuse  of  our  houses  in  large  towns  is  of 
comparatively  recent  date.  In  Edinburgh,  it  was  but 
last  century  that  it  occurred  to  a  Lord  Provost  of  the 
city  that  if  the  "  tnlzie,"  as  it  was  called,  were  col- 
lected and  carted  away  to  the  country,  it  would  fer- 
tilise the  fields ;  and  offering  to  do  this  himself,  if  the 
city  would  allow  him,  he  obtained  the  monopoly  for 
some  years,  and  even  at  this  day  it  is  said  that  the 
grass-pastures  of  bis  estate  of  Prestonfield  show  the 
benefit  of  the  arrangement  Other  arrangements  are 
adopted  now ;  and  in  London  the  vast  dust-heaps 
that  are  gathered  at  particular  localities  undergo  a 
process  of  sifting,  that  gives  employment  of  a  very 
repulsive  kind  to  a  large  body  of  workers,  chiefly 
women  and  children. .  It  is  in  this  way  that  civilisa- 
tion and  degradation  come  together. 

We  have  before  us,  in  Mrs.  Ranyard's  "  Missing 
Link"  magazine,  an  interesting  account  of  these 
wretched  people,  and  the  labours  of  a  Bible-woman 
among  them.  We  are  told  that  the  dust-heaps  are 
of  no  small  value  to  their  owners  or  contractors,  a 
large  one  being  worth  four  or  five  thousand  pounds. 
The  women  who  follow  the  occupation  of  sifters  are 
a  rc|>alsive  sight.  Their  hands  and  arms  are  the 
colour  of  ashes ;  thdr  feet  encased  in  navvies'  boots  ; 
a  grimy  piece  of  carpet  is  tied  round  their  waists ; 
and  a  man's  old  coat  completes  the  costume.  First, 
the  pieces  of  unbumt  coal  are  collected,  and  sold  to 
the  dealers ;  then  the  largest  and  best  of  the  cinders, 
which  are  useful  to  laundresses,  from  serving  their 
purpose  better  than  coke ;  oyster-shells  and  broken 
pottery  go  to  make  new  roads ;  <^d  shoes  by  the 
hundred  to  certain  shoemakers  and  repairers,  who 
turn  them  into  new  ones  ;  bits  of  glass  to  the  glass- 
blowers,  and  of  iron  to  the  old-iron  merchants,  to 
say  nothing  of  ''breeze"  and  dnst,  whidi  are  com- 
mitted to  the  brick-malceis.  It  is  a  stnnge  applica- 
tion of  oar  Lad's  injonction,  **  that  notlung  be  lost," 
but  It  is  by  a  attange  process  that  flie  ftagments  are 
gathered  together.  The  pay  of  the  siften  is  only  a 


Tbe  ]M)te-woman-amoBg  then  wetcbed  pec^is 
asristed  by  a  young  gentleman  and  two  or  tlwce 
ladies  who  tate  an  intveit  io  her  wwk,  aitdJeA  her 
boys  as  theirs.  Digitized  by  VjOC 
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H.— GLANCES  ABROAD. 

FRANCE.— THE  "  JOURNAL  DBS  DEBATS  "  ON  THE 

"  SACRED  HEART." 

The  view  thtt  is  taken  by  the  press  of  France  of 
the  outburst  of  superstition  described  in  our  last 
number  under  the  expression,  "The  Sacred  Heart," 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  extract  from  a  recent 
number  of  the  Debats,  bearing  the  name  of  M.  J. 
Lemoinne : — 

"The  mad  fanatics  who  still  dream  of  a  new 
crusade  and  new  expedition  to  Rome,  are,  under 
existing  circnmstances,  nothing  less  than  conspi- 
rators against  the  securi^  and  integrity  of  France. 
Let  them  do  as  much  as  they  hke  in  the  way  of  pil< 
grimages,  let  them  invent  and  make  a  sale  of  their 
healing  wateis,  let  them  raise  up  apparitions  of 
women  in  white,  and  inaugurate  on  the  summit  of 
Alontmartre  new  forms  of  religious  faith  which  have 
absolutely  nothing  in  common  with  Christianity^let 
them  do  all  this  and  welcome,  provided  that  they  do 
not  pretend  to  associate  the  external  poliCT  of  the 
counby  with  their  idohttrjr.  Bat  when  they  mix 
up  'Rome,  France,  and  the  Sacr£  Ccenr*  together 
in  their  continues,  we  begin  to  think  that 
France  has  quite  enough  to  do  to  look  after 
her  own  salvation  without  taking  charge  of  that 
of  Rome  as  well.  In  thus  associating  the  cause 
of  religions  liberty,  of  which  we  will  always  be 
the  defeodeis,  with  that  of  a  religions  war,  the  idea 
of  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  these  demonstrations 
and  pilgrimages,  and  of  alt  these  mandemfnis  of 
bishops,  they  simplv  render  impossible  die  taik  of 
those  who  would  willingly  uphold  the  independence 
of  the  Church  in  the  very  name  and  on  the  ground 
of  liberty  of  conscience.  To  identify  the  cause  of 
religion  with  a  cause  go  utterly  ctmdemned  as  the 
above  is  simply  to  insure  the  datmcticni  oi  bodi." 

SWITZERLAND.— LB  PERE  HYACINTHE. 

Hyacinthe  has  written  a  letter,  defining  his  position. 
He  still  desires  to  hold  on  by  the  Church  of  Rome. 
He  shrinks  from  forming  a  sect.  *'  While  we  protest 
against,  and  refuse  to  submit  to,  the  spiritual  oppres- 
sion of  Rome,  and  are  equally  unwilling  to  submit 
to  the  political  oppression  of  the  civil  power,  we  in 
no  way  abandon  the  principle  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
whether  in  futh  or  govtfnment." 

He  refers  to  the  three  divisions  of  Geneva  Catho- 
lics—Ultramontane, Radical,  and  "  Christian  Catho- 
lics." The  fint  tiiink*  Itself  persecuted,  and  hu  aome 
tight  to  do  to ;  die  second,  largely  free-fhinkeia, 
fomung  the  government,  have  the  whip-hand  of  the 
Ultramontanes ;  the  third  is  his  own.  The  National 
Synod  proraiBes  a  I^op  in  a  short  time ;  if  he 
prove  a  good  and  Christian  bishop,  Hyacinthe  will 
adhere  to  him.  If  not,  he  will  go  on  by  himself — a 
member  of  the  Church  in  theMT,  but  in  practice 
separate. 

He  feels  that  the  XTltnunratanes  and  the'  Radicals 
are  both  igno^t  of  the  true  sinritoal  natore  of  the 
Church.  With  them  the  Church  is  a  mere  outward 
things  not  the  rtgnum  catontm  ;  and  whether  (he 
head  of  this  Pharisaism  be  a  civil  or  an  ecclesias- 
tical one,  it  is  equally  removed  from  the  true  Church, 
and  unworthy  of  acknowledgment,  as  such. 


Hyadotbe  says  he  is  not  in  principle  opposed  to 
the  union  of  Church  and  State,  especially  if  the 
State  be  Christian.  But  he  sees  no  other  solution  of 
the  question  in  Switzerland  except  sepaiatioo.  It  is 
specially  olmoxious  to  see  the  Church  governed  by 
sceptics,  or  by  men  who  have  no  sympathy  with 
spiritual  views  and  aims. 

He  holds  the  true  Church  to  consist  of  those  who 
maintain  the  true  faith,  sacraments,  and  government 
of  the  Church  founded  by  Christ.  The  faith  is  the 
faith  of  the  Bible,  and  of  the  Catholic  Church,  accord- 
ing to  lustory  and  tradition ;  the  sacraments  are  those 
instituted  by  Christ,  and  practised  by  the  Apostles  ; 
the  government  is  episcopal,  by  bishops,  representing 
the  people,  and  receiving  their  authority  from  God. 

"The  Church  of  to-day,"  he  craicludes,  "is  use- 
lessly, cruelly  divided,  and  we  are  rushing  on,  I  fear, 
at  least  in  the  old  world,  to  a  catastrophe.  Bnt 
while  infidelity,  sectarianism,  and  despotism  are 
doing  their  work  of  destruction,  let  it  be  ours,  the 
children  of  the  spirit  of  the  Church,  to  build  np  the 
fallen  ramparts,  placing  thereon  faithful  sentinels  who 
sleep  not,  nor  forsake,  nor  betray  th^  tmsL" 

TBE  BASLE  MISSIONARY  UEETINGS. 

The  meetings  held  in  Basle,  ending  in  the  first 
week  of  July,  are  the  annual  festival,  as  it  were,  of 
the  Evangelical  party  in  Wilrtemberg,  Baden,  Alsace,  ' 
and  German  Switzerland.   The  list  of  guests  pub*  ; 
Ushed  contains  about  eight  hundred  names,  in  addition  ' 
to  all  who  were  present  from  the  city  and  nei^boor- 
hood.    "  The  great  interest,"  says  the  conespondent  , 
of  the  Nonconformist,  "  centred  in  the  Ibreigu  mis-  ' 
sions ;  but  there  were  meetings,  too,  in  connection  with  ' 
the  Bible,  the  Jews,  and  Missions  at  Home."  One  of 
the  peculiarities  of  these  meetings,  at  least  to  English  ! 
minds,  is  the  open-air  meetings  held  nearly  every 
evening  in  some  large  garden,  belonging  to  some 
friend  of  missions.   One  branch  of  work  is  direaed 
to  aid  the  struggling  churches   in  Switzerland. 
Austria,  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  to  [wovide  German 
services  at  one  of  the  Swiss  watering  places.  But 
the  chief  interest  is  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
the  Basle  Mission-Home,  recently  described  in  an 
artide  in  this  Magaune,   The  vigour  of  the  mission 
work  in  India,  China,  Africa,  and  Penia  is  remark- 
able.  Already  nearly  a  thousand  missknuiy  stndeiUa 
have  been  educated  at  the  misiion-hoase.   Oa  one 
of  these  days  the  examination  of  the  students  at 
present  in  attendance  took  place,  and  it  the  same 
time  in  another  building,  the  anniversary  of  the 
Indies*  Association  for  Missk»u;  in  the  afternoon 
the  great  missionary  meeting ;  next  fiRcnoon,  another, 
but  larger,  and  more  varied  meeting ;  and  in  the 
afternoon  the  setting  apart  of  three  misaonaries,  one 
of  whom  goes  to  Africa,  and  the  other  two  to  India. 
Some  years  as  many  ax  ten  or  twdve  nre  set  apart, 
but  thU  year  the  number  was  smaller  Uian  usual, 
some  having  been  sent  out  already.    A  more 
touching  scene  could  scarcely  be  conceived  than 
this,  held  in  the  grand  old  Protestant  Cathedraf^^rkl 
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attended  by  from  four  to  6n  thoosand  people,  lliis 
was  not  the  ordination ;  that  service  will  take  place 
in  a  few  days,  under  the  aathority  of  the  Wflrtem- 
burg  church.  The'  oidination  is  only  for  nussioa 
work,  and  if  any  return  from  the  missitm  field  and 
desire  to  be  eligible  for  other  charges,  fltqr  can  only 
become  so  by  passing  the  prescribed  examination. 

GERJIAI4Y. — DR.  VON  DOLLINGBK  ON  TBS  0L(> 
CATHOLICS  AND  THE  JESUITS. 

A  letter  written  some  time  ago  by  DSllinger  has 
been  published,  in  which  he  states  his  views  of  the 
purposes  which  the  Old  Catholic  movement  is 
designed  to  Mfll,  and  the  necessity  for  its  existence. 
Its  pnrpose  is  threefold :  i.  To  bear  testimony  in 
favonr  of  andent  truth,  and  especially  to  protest 
against  the  mischievous  policy  of  the  present  Pope, 
of  mannfactnring  dogmas.  2.  To  present,  gradaally, 
a  Chnrch  more  and  more  purified  from  error  and 
sopentition.  3.  To  be  a  rallying  centre  for  a  great 
nidoD  in  Christendom. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  his  letter  is  that  in 
m^iidl  he  declares  (bat  hie  otpects  no  reformBticm  of 
any  kind,  or  change  of  policy  either  from  the  present 
PopCf  or  the  next  Pope,  or  several  Popes  to  come. 
The  reason  foi  this  is,  that  the  one  influence  that  is 
all  prevalent  at  Rome  is  that  of  the  Jesuits.  Thqr 
are  a  singiilarcomlnnatimi  of  sopentition  and  Qnanny. 
in  former  tfanes,  there  was  a  sort  of  balance  of  forces 
at  Rome ;  the  other  orders  were  influential,  and  no 
one  force  coold  carry  all  before  it ;  now,  it  is  alto- 
gether i^erent,  and  the  Jesuits  are  all  in  all. 

D6Qin^  is  most  indignant  at  the  fact  that  Alphonso 
Lignc^  has  been  proclaimed  as  dcetar  teeUtia, 
without  a  ^gle  remonstrating  voice.  That  this  man 
should  be  placed  at  the  side  of  Augustine  and  Am- 
brose, — this  man  whose  false  morality,  perverted  Mario- 
latry,  and  constant  use  of  utter  fables  and  forgeries 
make  his  writings  a  magazine  of  lies  and  errors,  he 
thinks  the  most  monstrous  and  ruinous  thing  that 
has  ever  taken  plape  in  the  history  of  theology.  It  is 
frightful  to  tfaiijc  that  in  all  the  seminaries  the  rising 
generation  of  the  clergy  is  poisoned  with  these  errors 
of  Lignori. 

Such  a  state  of  things  cannot  last  long ;  sooner  or 
later  there  must  be  a  reaction,  but  where  and  how  it 
is  to  be  accomplished  no  man  can  teU. 

dOllihoer  on  tbk  oeekan  XliPIU. 
The  conespondent  of  the*  Noneonformist  gives  an 
account  of  an  intetestlng  lectnie  of  DoUinger^i,  deli- 
vered befon  the  Academy  of  Sdencei  of  Munich,  of 
which  he  ii  president,  embracing  an  intemting  con- 
trast between  the  state  of  the  Gcnnan  Empire  in  the 
thirteenth  centmy  under  Lndwig'of  Bavnia,  and  at 
the  present  day  under  the  Emperor  William 

"Lndirig,  who  was  bom  in  1386,  and  died  in 
1347,  was  kept  in  a  continual  Sinphus  conflict  with 
the  two  enemies  of  the  Empire,  the  imDces  and  the 
Pope.  The  Curia  had  done  away  with  tiie  hereditary 
succession  to  the  Empire,  and  thus  acquired  at  every 
election  opportunity  for  fresh  demands  and  exac- 
ticms,  A  most  remarkable  irony  on  the  part  of 
history  was  pointed  out  in  connection  with  those 


times  as  compared  with  the  pment.  Then  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  of  the  Minorite  order  were 
handed  over  to  the  Inquisition  by-^he  Pope,  and 
bomed  as  heretics  because  thev  affirmed  him  to  be 
infallible.  Even  in  ii49Pope  Mikolans  IV,  caused 
such  persons  to  be  burned  as  believed  in  the 
infallibility  of  the  Pope.  And  now  to-day !  Now 
the  German  Empire  in  its  reorganized  form  has  only 
one  of  its  former  difficulties,  he  said,  to  contend 
against,  that  of  the  religious  strife.  Ddllinger  referred 
emphatically  to  the  religious  struggle  as  the  only 
difficulty  which  the  new  German  Empire  has  to 
contend  with,  but  without  saying  that  he  viewed  it 
as  drawing  to  a  close." 

TKZATUENT  OF  GLADSTONE'S  PAUFHI.ETS  ON 

THE  CONTINENT. 

In  issuing  his  pamphlets  on  the  Vatican  in  a  single 
volume,  under  the  title  of  "  Rome  and  the  Newest 
Fashions  in  Religion,"  Air.  Gladstone  refers  to  the 
prohibition  of  the  Due  de  Decazes  to  allow  the 
French  translation  to  be  sold  at  railway  book-stalls, 
kiosks,  &c 

"  The  interest  attaching  to  the  discussion  has  led 
to  reprinting  the  tracts  in  America  and  Australia, 
and  to  their  translation  into  various  languages.  I 
regret,  however,  to  find  that,  even  at  a  moment  when 
Ultramontanism  bitterly  complains  of  suffering  re- 
straint in  certain  coontnes,  it  has  been  thought  worth 
while,  whov  some,  I  hope  untruly,  suppose  that 
system  possesses  an  influence  over  the  existing  civil 
authorial  to  restrain  the  circulation  of  these  not  very 
formidable  works.  The  gentleman  who  translated 
'  The  Vatican  Decrees  >  into  French  apprises  me  that, 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  Flrmce,  the  Due  de 
Decazes  has  refused  to  allow  the  free  sale  of  the 
translation  at  the  railway  bookstalls,  on  the  public 
highways,  and  in  the  kiosks.  I  hope  that  no  simihu- 
restraint  will  be  placed  on  the  circulation  of  the  re- 
cent translation  into  French  of  Monsignor  Nardi's 
Italian  answer  to  my  wcwk." 

In  reference  to  the  charge  that  civil  war  is  contem- 
plated, with  the  \iew  of  restoring  the  Pope  to  his 
temporal  thr<me,  Mr.  Gladstone  sa}-s 

"  To  what  has  been  written  in  the  pages  I  now 

reprint,  with  respect  to  the  intention  of  proceeding  to 
blood  upon  the  nrst  suitable  occasion,  X  will  only  add 
the  vetT  explicit  declaration  of  Archbishop  (now 
Cardinal)  Manning,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Lrague  of 
Saint  Sebastian,  on  the  20th  of  January,  1874: — 
'Now,  when  the  nations  of  Europe  have  revolted, 
and  when  thev  have  dethroned,  as  far  as  men  can 
dethrone,  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  when  they 
have  made  the  usurpation  of  the  Holy  City  a  part  of 
international  law — when  all  this  has  been  done  there 
is  only  one  solution  of  the  difficulty — a  solution  I 
fear  impending,  and  that  is  the  terrible  scourge  of 
continental  war — a  war  which  will  exceed  the  horrors 
of  any  of  the  wars  of  the  first  empire.  I  do  not  see  how 
this  can  be  averted.  And  it  is  my  firm  conviction 
that,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  the  Vicar  of  Tesns 
Christ  will  1»  put  a^in  in  his  own  rightful  place.' 
This  speech  was  dehvered  some  months  before  the 
attention  of  the  British  public  had  been  spedally  in- 
vited to  the  plans  of  tne  conspiracy.  The  idea  of 
force  is  not  new.  It  took  effect  in  the  French  occu- 
pation of  Rome  from  1849  to  1866,  and  of  Civita 
Vecchia  at  a  still  later  time.  At-present,  and  for  the 
moment,  we  have  words  of  a  milder  tone ;  and  invi- 
tations to  Italy  to  destroy  that  national  nni^,  which 
she  has  wrought  out  with  so  much  snffehng,  and^l 
Digi- 
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after  flo  many  gtaeniitma  a£  dcpresnon.  At  the 
proper  tunc,  the  more  ovtxpokeo  and  more  mctcui- 
sary  xtaain  w31.<tf  coiiise  be  resumed." 

ITALT. — A  RIDDEN  BIBIJC,  AND  ITS  FRUITS. 

A  very  interesting  paper  appean  in  "'Woraaa's 
Work,"  by  Miss  S.  H.  Camithers,  contanuDg  some 
notices  of  the  vork  of  an  Italian  evangelist,  Signor 
S.,  who  ixt  a  quiet  way  has  been  instrumental  in  dis- 
leminsting  much  of  the  truth  and  spirit  of  the  gospel 
in  a  country  district  in  the  aeigbbourhood  of  Rome. 
The  paper,  howeveft  is  more  taken  up  with  tdUng 
what  led  this  gentleman  to  engage  ia  such  woric,  or 
first  of  all,  to  become  a  IVotestant  and  s  Chriitian. 
He  was  a  member  of  a  family  of  good  position,  and 
the  nephew  of  ■  cardinal.  Destined  by  others  to  be 
a  priest,  but  liating  the  thought,  he  made  bis  escape 
from  a  seminary,  and  retntning  tu  his  father's  house, 
plunged  into  the  large  library  and  devoured  its 
contents.  Thera  he  one  day  found  an  old  bode, 
unbound,  fastened  to  the  wall  behind  one  of  the 
bookcasea,  mud  on  examining  it,  he  fixud  in  his 
grandfather's  writing  the  following  words,  "  I  do  not 
leave  this  sacred  treasure  to  any  of  my  ehBdreo,  be- 
cause in  my  Iioose  a  Judas  has  been  bom,"  alluding 
probably  to  the  cardinaL  The  boy 'was  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  book,  which  was  a  copy  of  Diodati's 
Italian  version  (rf  the  Bible,  and  devonied  it  with 
great  eagerness.  The  Bible  in  those  days  wai  a  for- 
bidden book  in  Rome.  The  book  proved  to  him  tiie 
power  of  God  unto  salvation.  Then  came  the  straggle 
of  184^  and  other  straggles,  which,  after  mudi 
disappointment  and  much  fighting,  ended  in  the 
liberation  of  Italy.  Signor  S.  joined,  the  army  of 
liberty,  and  not  only  fought  with  them,  but  acted  as 
evangelist  among  them.  On  one  occasion  he  wai 
left  on  the  field  as  dead,  but  recovered.  On  another, 
when  enjoying  the  protection  of  a  friend's  house,  he 
was  on  Uie  very  eve  of  ^Hng  a  victim  to  the  treachery 
of  a  priest  who  pretended  to  be  a  friend.  For  six  or 
seven  yens  he  has  been  labouring  in  the  moontainous 
(£strict  ■wberc  he  now  is.  **  Tlie  population,"  says 
Miss  Carruthers,  "seems  wonderfuUy  prepared  to  re- 

^  ceive  the  gospel ;  a  small  church  has  been  established, 
and  evangdcal  schools ;  colportage  is  vigorously 
carried  on  by  him  from  time  to  time ;  and  he  has  a 
zealotis  fellow-woiicer  in  the  jailor  of  the  country 
prison,  who  teaches  the  prisoners  under  his  care  to 
read  the  Bible,  so  that  when  discharged  they  cany 
away  the  goq>el.*' 
Sndi  histories  as  this  Aimisfa  fresh  testimony  to  the 

poirer  of  the  Word  of  God. 

XBB  TYaOL. — A  MAELTTB  COUOKTECK. 
*'  A  foithfiil  labonrer  in  this  portion  of  the  Lord's 
vineyard,"  writes  the  agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  "  of  the  name  of  Rauch,  has,  within 
a  few  months,  been  found  dead  under  circumstances 
which  leave  bat  little  doubt  that  he  has  been  the 
victim  of  RDmish  fanaticisni.  and  that  his  life  has 
been  taken  aw^  as  the  most  eflfectual  means  of 
putting  an  end  to  his  work.  The  priests  had  for 
some  time  been  preaching  and  writing  against  him 


in  the  fmbhe  pa|>ers  with  great  vehemoice,  one  of  ' 
the  paragraphs  being  couched  in  the  following  lan- 
guage : — *  The  notorious  Bible  apostle  and  poisonous  1 
tract  distributor'  (the  single  Gospels  are  called  tracts),  | 
*  whom  we  have  already  repeatedly  descritMd  ni  this  ' 
p^er,  is  again  bnsy  diibibating  his  fitthy  articles  in 
UnteipastMthal,  with  a  saal,  energy,  and  petse-  I 
'-erance  worthy  of  a  better  cause.'    Such  words, 
addressed  tojthe  ignorant  and  supentitious,  pro-  , 
duced  their  desited  effisct,  and  ths  fatal  blow  was 
strack." 

The  esedlont  man  vho  has  thus  been  enroQed  in  ' 
the  martyr  band  vu  originally  a  Ingoted  Rjoman 
Cathcdic,  bat  on  en^iracing  the  trath  at  Hamboig,  ' 
and  xetaming  to  Anstria,  his  native  oonatry,  some 
five^nd-twcQ^  yean  ago,  lived  and  labonred  as  an  \ 
earnest  Christian.    It  is  interestipg  to  learn  that 
when  wotluag  in  a  factory,  he  was  the  only  one 
who  htmoured  the  Sabbath  as  the  day  of  rest. 

in.-,OUR  MEMORIAL  RECORD. 
BISHOP  THIRLWALX. 
The  name  of  Connop  Thirlwall  has  long  been 
before  ths  world  as  that  of  one  of  the  most  learned  . 
theologians  of  our  day.   In  early  life  he  made  his  ', 
mark  in  clasacal  litentnre  as  a  historian,  by  his  well-  1 . 
known  History  of  Greece,  and  by  his  share  in  the 
translation  of  Hiebohr's  History  of  Rome.  His 
own  contributiaos  to  theol^y  have  not  been  great, 
he  having  been  rather  an  eiqfKKmder  of  other  men's 
views  than  the  advocate  of  his  own.    Some  fifty 
years  ago,  when  Schkieisiachw's  Diasettations  and 
Commentaiy  on  St.  Luke  were  published  in  English, 
Thirlwall  was  siq^iosed  to  be  the  translator,  and  to 
sympathize  with  the  very  negative  neva  vhich  it 
propounded.   More  recently,  rumour  asHgoed  to 
him,  among  othos,  the  anthorahip  cf  "  Snperaatoral 
Rdigim ;"  bat  Canon  Ijghtfoot,'With  searching  in- 
dignation, difiposed  of  that  chaise.   Bishop  Thirl- 
wall, as  ^airman  of  the  Company  of  Rjevisers  of  the 
Old  Testament,  broq^  his  stores  of  Icnowledge  to 
bear  veiy  fully  on  that  task,  and  rendend  very  valu- 
able asiiBtance  in  that  poat  imd«taking. 

ATHAKASB  OOQtmtSE. 

The  leader  of  the  Rationalist  party  in  the  Reformed  I 
Church  of  France,  has  passed  away,  after  a  consido-- 
able  period  of  iU-health,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five.   His  '1 
father,  also  a  minister  of  the  same  diurch,  died  in  '  | 
1868.   The  son  went  beyond  the  father  in  liberalism,  I' 
and  in  1864  was  .snspeaded  by  the  Consistory  of  | 
Pari8,.on  account  of  his  qualified  approval  of  Kenan's  | 
Life  of  Jesus.   In  1872,  when  the  Syaod  met,  and 
adopted  a  short  confession  of  faith,  Coquercl  was  I 
conspicnoas  among  the  dissentienU.  For  this  he  j 
was  ezcloded  from  the  Paris  pn^xls.   He  opened 
worship  in  Uic  Salle  St  Andr6,  whoe  bnng  an  { 
eloquent  and  attractive  preacher,  he  always  drew 
large  congregations.   A  few  weeks  ago,  he  gave  a 
hopeful  view  of  the  future  of  the  Liberal  Protestant 
Church  in  France,  as  being  the  only  chnrch,  in  his 
view,  free  from  the  leaven  of  sacerdotalism. 
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